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PREFACE. 


The main design of the present Work is, as its title indicates, to exhibit an accu- 
rate, comprehensive, and impartial view of the “ Faiths of the World.” These are in 
themselves so nnmerdhs, intricate, and often obscure, that*fully and satisfactorily to set 
forth their peculiar doctrines and principles, as well as their rites, ceremonies and cus- 
toms, has been a task of extreme difficulty, requiring much laborious investigation and 
careful discrimination. Still, thtf tendencies of the present age seemed imperatively to 
demand that some attempt should be made to supply what has often been recognized 
as one of the felt wants of the day. For more than holf-a-century past the attention 
df many thoughtful minds has been turned towards the numerous and diversified aspects 
in which religion has presented itself among the various nations and tribes of men on 
the face of the earth. Various treatises have appeared of late years bearing upon the 
subject, and shedding considerable light' upon the mythologies of antiquity; while the 
reports of travellers and the narratives of missionaries have furnished much new and 
important information on the religions of modern times. “ The Religion of God,” as 
was remarked in the Prospectus, “ is one, but the Religions of man are many. The 
one God-derived religion, Christianity, stands separate and apart as it were from all 
the others. It not only is, but on comparison with others is seen to be infinitely supe- 
rior to them, and is shown thereby to be alone the product of Divine inspiration. 
‘Holy men of old,’ we know , ‘spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost;* and the 
Revelation thus sent from above is, without doubt, specially adapted to the character, 
the condition, and the circumstances of man. All human systems of religion, even the 
most degrading that exist upon the earth, are on examination discovered to be founded 
to some extent on these religious sentiments and feelings which are inherent in the 
constitution of every mind. But far .above all these, Christianity rises pre-eminent and 
alone ; and the exhibition of its peculiarities, as contradistinguished fr&ra those of every 
other system of religious doctrine which the world has ever seen, forms a most impor- 
tant and powerful argument in favoqr at once v of its truth and of its divine origin. 
Such a comparison proclaims Christianity to-be the religion, the only religion which is 
worthy of God and suitable for man. It proclaim^ at the same tifiie, with equal power 
and effect, the utter futility of the infidel maxim, — that all religions are alike. A false 
religion, whether recorded in the Koran of the Mohammedan qr the Shastras of the 
Brahman, may contain many truths which in themselves are far from unimportant, but 
the fact that it is a human instead qf« 8 wine, a false instead of at true religion, indelibly 
stamps it as unacceptable and unrecognized in the sight *of Him who is ‘Just and true 
in »ul His ways,* as well as ‘ Holy ip all His works.’ ” * 

• • 

It has been the aim of the Author, in^the volumes now presented to the public, to 

j apfrt the great leading systems of yeligion — Christianity,, Judaism, Mohammedanism, 

• * • 
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and Paganism — not in their main features only, but in their particular and even minute 
details. For this purpose the form of a Dictionary was obviously the best adapted, as 
affording an opportunity, under different articles, of calling the attention of the reader 
to prominent points, whether doctrinal or practical, which might happen to be omitted 
in a general view of the system. Besides, the whole of the numerous subjects embraced 
in the work are thus presented in a more varied and consequently more interesting 


In addition to the great religions of the world, the work includes a view of the 
numerous religious sects into which the leading systems have from time to time 
branched out, and a full explanation of the peculiarities, whether in doctrines or cere- 
monies, by which they have boon or still are specially characterized. In this important 
part of the undertaking it lias been the earnest desire of the Author to be scrupulously 
accurate, and accordingly no pains have been spared K both by the careful perusal of the 
authoritative standards of the different religious denominations as well as by correspon- 
dence with leading men connected with each of them, to impart to these volumes a 
thoroughly trustworthy character, and thereby secure the confidence of the various 
sections of tho religious world. The description also of the rites and ceremonies con- 
nected with the several forms and modifications of religious sentiment have been drawn 
from sources on which the Author feels he can safely and conscientiously rely. 

In the preparation of the Engravings by which the “ Faiths” is embellished, the 
Publishers have spared neither trouble nor expense to furnish such illustrations as 
might most accurately and vividly represent prominent persons or interesting ceremo- 
nies referred to in the work. It may be also proper to state, that simultaneously with 
the appearance of the present volumes, the Publishers have issued a carefully prepared 
Chart exhibiting a A View, from the Earliest to the Present Period, of the Rise, Dura- 
tion, and Outward Connexion of the Chief Religious Communities, Denominations, 
Sects, &c., Founded on a Full or Partial Acknowledgment of the Holy Bible,” by the 
Rev. Joseph William Wyld. This admirable adjunct to the u Faiths of th$: 
World” gives a distinct and correct vidimus of one great department of the subject, 
and that to most readers the most interesting department of the whole hook. 
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FAITHS OF THE WORLD. 


AARON'S BLESSING* Among the ancient 
Hebrews, it was one of the special functions of the 
priestly office to bless the people. The form of 
blessing most commonly in use was that which was 
employed by Aaron, who was the first individual in- 
vested with the office of the high priesthood by 
divine appointment, and who was commanded by 
Jehovah himself to pronounce upon the Israelites a 
solemn benediction in these words: “The Lord 
bless thee, and keep thee ; the Lord make his faco 
shine upon thee, and be gracious unto then; the 
]<ord lift up liis countenance upon thee, and give 
(nee peace. 1 ' Nmn. vi. 24 — 26. This, which is 
called Aaron's blessing, was uttered by the .Jewish 
priests in a standing posture, with their hands lifted 
up, and their faces turned toward the assembly. 
When it was used in the sanctuary, the blessing was 
pronounced in its entire state, without a pause, the 
people preserving profound silence ; but in the syna- 
gogues the priest divided it into three parts, making 
a distinct pause at the end of each verse, and the 
people saying with a loud voice, Amen. In the 
sanctuary, also, they pronounced the name Jehovah, 
which is thrice repeated in this form of blessing, but 
in their synagogues they used some other name of 
God instead of it. The Jews considered it as un- 
lawful to add a fourth benediction to the three whjph 
occur in Aaron's blessing. In the modem syna- 
gogues, they that are of the family of Aaron go up 
to the steps which lead to the place where the book 
of the law is kept, and lifting up their hands, pro- 
nounce the blessing upon the assembly; and they 
still observe the ancient custom which, they say, was 
not only to lift up and spread their hands, but thyi 
to join them together by the thumbs and two fore- 
fingers, dividing the others from them. When She 
blessing, is pronounced, all the people cover their 
faces, under the impression that they would be Struck 
blind if they should look up. The Divine Majesty,* 
they imagine, rests upon the hands of the priest 
while he is blessing the people ; .and this impression 
of die presence of God as in the midst of them, i % 
L 


fuses a deep solemnity into their minds. The 
Aaronical blessing, which has in all ages been bold 
in such esteem among the Jews, is seldom used in 
the service of Christian churches. In the Protes- 
tant church of Denmark, however, it is regularly 
pronounced by the officiating minister with great 
solemnity, the people reverently standing, os ordered 
by the rubric. See Blushing. 

AAllONITES, the priests of the family of Aaron, 
whose duty it was to attend to the sanctuary. The 
AaroniteB appear to have been a very numerous 
body in tlio time of David, amounting to no fewer 
than three thousand seven hundred men, and having 
thirteen cities allotted to them out of tho tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin. 

AB, the eleventh month of the civil, and tho fifth 
of tho sacred or ecclesiastical year among the Jews. 
It consists of thirty days, and corresponds .to part of 
our months of July and Aiigust. On tho first day 
of tho month Ab, the Jews observe a fast in memory 
of the death of Aiyon; and on the ninth they keep 
a very strict fast, in remembrance of the destruction 
of Solomon's temple by Nebuchadnezzar, and also of 
the destruction of the seconcPtoiuple by the Roman* 
under Titus Vespasian, both which events are alleged 
by Josephus to liave happened on the same <lay of 
the same month. Tlfo Jews fast on this day for 
stjll aitother reason, viz., in memory of tho emperor 
Adrian's edict forbidding th#rn to continue in Judea, 
or even t a bewail the destruct ion of Jerusalem. The 
services of the synagogue on this fiis^are long, the 
morning service occupy ing^ix hours, from six o'clock 
till twelve. Tho book of the Lamentations is read, 
with other fessons appropriate to the occasion* All 
labour is qpspeuded as oif the Sabbath, and a rigid 
fast i* observed from sunset to sunset of the follow- 
ing day. Thisgis supposed to be the fast which 
Zechariah calls 11 the fast of the fifth mouth." On 
the eighteenth day a fast is observed, because 4 tlu* 
evening lamp in the slnctuary went out in the reign 
of Abac.— Ab is also the name of the last of*tho 
summer months in the Syriac calendar. #On the first 
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day of this month commences the fast— extending to 
the fifteenth — which is obaenftd by Eastern Chris- 
tians under the name of the fast of our lady. The 
sixth day is called TetjiaUa, (^glorification, in me- 
moiy of our Lord’s transfiguration, and the twenty- 
ninth day is kept in memorial of the beheading of 
fohn the Baptist. 

ABA DIKES, a name alleged by Augustine to 
have been applied to the higher class of Cartha- 
ginian deities, corresponding to the DU majorum 
gentium of the Greeks and Romans. In Roman 
mythology, it was the name of a stone which was 
worshipped as having been swallowed by Saturn. 

ABA RIB, a priest of Apollo mentioned by Hero- 
dotus. He came from the country abbot. Caucasus 
to Greece, while his own country was visited by the 
plague. His prophetic powers, as well as his Scy- 
thia n dress and simplicity of maimers, excited no 
little interest in Greece. He travelled from place to 
place, cariying with him an arrow, in honour of 
Apollo, and gave oracles. Toland, in his * History 
of the Druids,’ concludes that A bans must have 
been a Druid of the Hebrides, an arrow being part of 
the usual costume of a Druid. Ifis history appears 
to be entirely mythical; ho is said to have lived 
without earthly food, and to have rodo on aii arrow 
through the air. Great doubt exists as to the time 
when this personage appeared in Greece. Lobeck 
supposes it to have been in the fifty-second Olym- 
piad, aliout F> 70 n.c. 

ABASSINES, a sect of the Greek church, inhab- 
iting an extended and wooded region along the coast 
of the Black sea. They seem to form a rough va- 
|riety of the Circassians, an d chie fly support thiffll- 
I selves by plunder and piracy. From their isolated 
•position they have fallen away from many of the 
doctrines as well as practices of the Eastern Church 
to which they nominally belong. They observe 
several fasts. They believe in the seven sacraments, 
holding confession to bo one of them ; but they nei- 
ther confess tho number, nor the particular /pedes 
of their sins, content iug themselves with crying out 
in genoral, “ 1 liavo sinned, 1 have sinned.” On the 
repetition of these words, the offender is absolved in 
a few words accompanied wish some gentle stripes 
upon the side with an olive twig. In the cJ«e qf‘ 
heinous crimes however, ■ uch as homicide, adultery, 
and theft, they are often severely scourged. The 
Metropolitan sometimes hears confession, when, if 
an aggravated offence is acknowledged to have been 
committed, he rises up, and, after administering a 
sharp rebuke, he cries out, u Hast thou Stone this ? 
Dost thou not fear God ? Go to, let him Ik* scourged 
thirty or forty times.' 1 Amongst the* Abassines mar- 
riage is contracted by a mutual promiset of love and 
constancy to each other before proper witnesses. 
Their funeral rites are ushered in by criea, sighs and 
groans. The {datives lash themselves, and the wo- 
men disfigure their facets while the priest says a re- 
gmm over the deceased and perfumes the corpse. 


They put their dead into coffins constructed out of 
the hollowed trunks of trees, and bound round with 
the sprigs or branches of vines. After the perfor- 
mance of tho funeral obsequies, they taring out pro- 
visions and lay them upon the sepulchres of their 
deceased friends. 

AH ATA, inaccessible, a word applied to the chan- 
cel, or altar-part of ancient Christian churches, be- 
cause that portion was carefully railed off, and thus 
rendered inaccessible to the multitude. None but the 
clergy, as Eusebius informs uk, were permitted to 
enter it in time of divine service, hence it was called 
ubuUi or adyta. But this part of the church has not 
been equally inaccessible in all ages. In the time 
of the Reformation, Bucer complained loudly against 
the chancel or altar-part being distinguished from the 
rest of tho church, as being a practice tending only 
to magnify the priesthood ; but the chancel still re- 
mains in Lutheran and Kqpiirfh churches as a separate 
portion of the edifice. Bee Bkma. 

ABBA, a word signifying, in the Syriac language, 
my father. It is often applied in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures to God. It is a Jewish title of honour given 
to certain Rabbis called Tuuaites. It was some- 
times applied also, in the middle ages, to the superior 
of a monastery. In the Syrian, Coptic, and Klhiopic 
churches, Abba is a title usually applied to their 
bishops ; while the bishops themselus give tin* title 
only to the bishop or patriarch of Alexandria. lienee 
the people wore accustomed to style this latter dig- 
nitary Baba, or Rapa, long before the bishop of 
Rome received that appellation. It is prolmhlo that 
tho word Aunor (which see) is derived from Abba. 

A BBK\ a term which, used in a monastic sense, is 
equivalent to the word A KNOT (which see). 

ABB EBB, the lady superior or ruler of a convent 
of nuns, exercising the same authority as that of an 
abbot in a monastery. In entering upon her office 
she is blessed by the bishop according to a regular 
form prescril*?d in the Jhndijh'oh' Jiarmnmm. The 
ceremony is as follows. The bishop comes prepared 
with all his ponf ideal ornaments, and mass is cele- 
brated. The lady abbess elect is present at tho 
mass, and hears it in her robes. Bhe appears with 
two senior matrons with the scroll of her appoint* 
ment in her hand, duly sealed and attested. Kneel- 
ing before the bishop, after mass is ended she swears 
before him the following oath of due allegiance to 
tho prelate her ordinary : — “ I, N., about to be or- 
dained Abbess of the Monastery of N., do promise 
in the presence of God, and his saints, and this sol- 
enjn congregation of Bisters, fidelity and meet aub- 
jeetiohf ol whence, and reverence to my mother, the 
Chrrch of N. and to thee N. my Lord. Patriarch (or 
Archbishop, or Bishop) of the said Church, and thy 
successhsj, according to the institutes of the sacred 
Canons, and as the inviolable authority of the Ro- 
man Pontiff enjoins. Bo help me God, and these 
the holy Gospels o£ God.” It may be observed, 
that in this oath the abbess does not swear as an 
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abbot does, direct dependence upon and submission 
to the Roman See, but simply to the bishop of the 
diocese, so that all local female disputes and ap- 
peals in convents are settled and take end in the 
1 diocese where they originate. If the abbess be ex- 
empt from local jurisdiction, the oath wliich she takes 
is thus framed : — 11 1, N., of the monastery of 
the order of St. N., of the diocese of N. f will be from 
this time henceforth obedient to the blessed apostle 
Peter, and the holy Roman Church and our Lord, 
JiOrd N., and his successors canonically instituted, 
and to thee for the time being my religious supe- 
rior, according to the rule of our holy father N., 
and the constitutions of thw forestud order.” After 
the Litany, the same two prayers are used as in 
the blessing of an abbot. Then follows the Pre- 
face in which tho bishop says, 44 O holy Lord, Al- 
mighty Father, eternal God, pour out tlifough our 
prayers, on this thy servant, the abundant spirit of 
thy bene + diction.” At this word the bishop lays 
l>oth his hands stretched out, but without disjoining 
hisVmgers, on the head of the abbess elect, Baying, 
44 That she who being choseu by thee is tliis day 
made an abbess by the imposition of our hands, may 
continue worthy of thy sancti -plication ; and never 
after be separated from thy grace as unworthy.” Here 
the bishop removes his bauds from the hea/l of the 
abbess elect, and again holding them stretched out 
before his breast, proceeds with the Preface, which is 
a long prayer for the bestowment of ascetic virtues, 
ending with these words, 11 That so serving thee, 0 
Lord, through thy bounty, with a clean heart, blame- 
lessly in all thy commandments, she may come with 
multiplied usury to the prize of the vocation from on 
high, and with the hundredfold fruit, and the crown 
of righteousness, to thy rewards of heavenly trea- 
sures.” The bishop then delivers to the ablx;ss the 
rule of her order in theso words : — 44 Receive ihe 
ride delivered by the holy fathers to govern and 
guard the Hock committed to thee by God, as God 
himself shall strengthen thee, and human frailty per- 
mit. Receive the maternal oversight of the Hock of 
the Lord, and the care of souls ; and walking in the 
precepts of the Divine law, be thou their leader to the 
heavenly inheritance! our Lord Jesus Christ asiut- 
ing.” At this part of theceremony the bishop sprinkles 
the white veil with holy water if the abbess is not a 
nun already, and having blessed it, places it on her 
head in such a manner as to hang loosely down over 
her breast and shoulders, saying : — 14 Receive thou 
the sacred veil, whereby thou mayest be known to 
have contemned the world, and truly, and humbly, 
with the whole endeavour of thy heart, subject scf thy- 
self as a wife to Jesus Christ for ever / wins defend 
thee from all evil, and bring thee to life eternal.” 
Having received the veil, while still on Idt* knees 
before the bishop, she presents him with two large wax* 
candles lighted, and kisses the episcopal hand. She { 
is now enthroned by the bishop in tlie seat of her 
predecessor, die following charge being givln 


44 Receive full and free power of ruling this monas- 
tery and congregation, and all that pertains to its in- 
ternal and external, spiritual or temporal aflaira. 
Stand fast in justice and holiness, and keep the 
place appointed thee by God, for God la powerftd, 
that he may increase in thee Ids grace,” The ab- 
bess then accepts the homage of else sisters, and 
having given and received the kiss of sisterhood, 
she enters upon her office as ruler of die convent. 
Her authority over the nuns Is complete. She is not 
allowed, indeed, to perform the spiritual functions 
annexed to the priesthood with which tho abbot is 
usually invested; but there are some instances of 
abbesses who liavt) the privilege of commissioning a 
priest to act for them. The time was when abbesses 
claimed a power almost equal to that of the priest- 
hood, and so boldly did they advance in rank and 
authority, that about A. I). 813 it became neces- 
sary to repress the pretended right of the abbesses 
to consecrate and ordain and perform other sacer- 
dotal functions. At the Council of Reconfietd iu 
Kent, abbesses subscribed their signatures as well ns 
abbots aud other ecclesiastics. This is recorded to 
have been tho first instance of such Assumption of 
equality with the priesthood. Tho nuns were also 
required at one time to confess to the abbess, but 
this practice was found to be attended with so many 
inconveniences that it was speedily discontinued. 
It would appear that at an early period in the eccle- 
siastical history of Britain, the power of abbesses 
must liave been of an extraordinary kind. Lingord 
says, that during the first two centuries after the con- 
version of our ancestors, nearly all nunneries were 
built upon the principle of those attached to Fonto- 
vrault, which contained both monks and nuns under 
the government of an abbess, the men being subject 
to the women. The abbey of St. Hilda at Whitby 
was of this kind. In one part was a sisterhood of 
nuns, and in another a confraternity of monks, both 
of whom obeyed the authority of the abbess. In 
convents of the presold day, however, while the 
strictest subordination of thetristarhood to their lady 
superior is uniformly maintained, she herself is en- 
tirely under the control and direction of the bishop 
of the diocese, so that mny abuse of her authority in 
the nfonagement of the nuns under her ('are meets 
with an instant chock. Het* Nlnh and Xunnuiuus. 

ABBEY, a society of persons of either sex who 
have retired from the world and fscchnjpd themselves 
for purposes of devotion and spiritual meditation. 
The name Abbey is also applied to the building in 
which sucfi individuals reside. These religious 
houses, aS'they arc usually called, abound in Roman 
/Catholic countrils, and are each of them subject to 
the authority of#n abbot or ablauts, who is ajipointcd 
to enforce all the regulations of the institution. The 
executive power is vested in the persons placed at 
the head of each content or of the whole society ; 
the legislative authority reside* iu the%mmunity to 
wliich the con vent ‘belongs. Adkirs o( moment n- 
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atfing to particular convent* are determined in con- 
ventual diapters ; such as respect the whole order 
are considered in general congregation*. Abbeys in 
their first institution were the offspring of Christian 
munificence and devotion ; but In the more corrupt 
ages of the church numberless evils arose out of these 
societies. In Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and other 
countries where the monastic life liad its origin, no 
abbeys or monasteries were judged necessary; the 
monks lived sepritetc, without boing combined into 
a society or congregated under one roof. It was not 
till the fourth century that the plan of a regular con- 
fraternity of monks, dwelling toget^pr in one monas- 
tery, was proposed by Puchomius, a digciple o f An- 
thony, an Egyptian m onk^jmd the reputed founder 
of the ni onus tij£syst(; m . So rapidly mX the mge for 
tTiosocluJeJTi fe ofa monk spread throughout society, 
tliat in Egypt alone, at the death of Paclmmius, a. i>. 
348, there were no fewer than 7f>,(XK) males and 
27,000 females who had embraced the monastic life. 
Still, up to the middle of the sixth century monasti- 
cism had not been reduced to a regular system. 
About that period, however, a. d. 520, Benedict of 
Nurcia instituted a new order of monks, And built 
a monastery which still exists at Monte Casino near 
NapleB. The strictness with which the monks of 
this order were organized and disciplined came to be 
imitated tliroughout Europe generally. The number 
of monasteries was multiplied, and the grout and 
the wealthy lavished their treasures in support of 
them, thinking thereby to obtain the benefit of tin* 
prayers of those who were the inmates of such in- 
stitutions. Each abbey or monastery usually consisted 
of three principal apartments, the oratory or chapel, 
where the monks assemble for prayer or public 
worship ; the refectory, whore they cat their meals 
together; and the dormitory or sleeping apartment, 
which was generally situated in tho upper part of the 
building and divided into separate Cells or bed-rooms 
for each monk. Besides these, the large abbeys 
usually contained a clotyor %r central apartment, in 
whioh the monks ifere wont to moot particular 
hours; the library or chartulary, where the books 
and records were deposited ; # the apartments of the 
superior, and other smaller rooms. , 

Abbeys were early introduced into Britain, and 
many of them were riclilj endowed, and, by the dona- 
tions and bequests of the wealthy, became possessed 
not only of lafjge sums of money hut of landed pro- 
perty of great vaIuo and cAtent. Tho frequency and 
amount of these bequests gave rise to tfcc statutes 
against gifts in mortmain, yhioh prohibited donations 
to these religious houses. Abbeys were* at length 
totally abolished in England by Homy VI I I» and* 
their revenues seized by the cro'vfti. There were 
190 such religious houses dissolved at that time, thus 
putting the crown in possession of nearly £3,000,000. 
By this arrangement the abbey-lands became vested j 
in tKe Crown. • 

In Scotland, the first abbeys belonged to the an- 


l cient Culdees, by whom they were used, not for pur- 
poses of superstition, but os centres whence were 
diffused civilization and knowledge over the whole 
surrounding country. The principal abbey belong 
ipg to the Culdees was built on the island of Iona, 
and in addition to that important institution, there 
wore ifranch establishments at Abernethy, Dunkeld, 
St. Andrews, Dunblane, Brechin, Dunfermline, 
Scone, and various other places. Dr. Jamieson 
tolls us, that the Culdee fraternities were in process 
of time displaced by Roman Catholics, who planted 
three canons regular of the Augustin ions, as being 
nearest to the Culdees in point of discipline and re- 
gulation. Colonies of monks were now introduced 
in great numbers from England and the Continent. 
But of all the kings that have ever reigned in Scot- 
land, Dayd I. was the most active in rearing and 
endowing abbeys. Under his patronage, and at his 
expense, monastic estaMishments were planted in 
every district of the country, and richly endowed, 
not only with the teinds or tithes of parishes, but 
also with liberal grants of land from the royal do- 
mains. Tho example of the monarch was followed 
by many of the nobility. Abbeys were built l)oih 
in the largo towns and in the rural districts. So tliat 
it is stated that before the Reformation there were in 
all alniut 200 abbeys or conventual establishments 
in Scotland. Tho most important of these were 
Dunfermline, Kelso, Arbroath, Kilwinning, Holy rood, 
Jedburgh, and luchaffray, Melrose, Newbattle, Dry- 
burgh, Paisley, and Crossraguel. The wealth of 
these abbeys was enormous, ami the lauds belonging 
to them were the richest ami most fertile in the 
whole country. Their superiors ranked with the 
nobles of tbe land, and very frequently rose to the 
highest civil dignities in the kingdom. The w'cahh 
of the abbey of St. Andrews alone amounted to 
£10, (XX) per annum, an enormous income in thoso 
days. 

At the Reformation many of the most magnificent!* 
abbeys and priories in Scotland fell a prey to then 
fury of the multitude, whose hatred of RomanismU 
was intense and bitter. The lands, tithes, and other!] 
possessions belonging to the abbeys, the Protestant]! 
ministers sought to appropriate chiefly to educationadf 
and charitable purposes. Their benevolent and pa- 
triotic designs, however, w r ere frustrated by the 
nobles, who, after setting apart a third for the main- 
tenance of Protestant ministers, churches, and schools 
quietly seized the rest for their own use. The lay 
nobility who had succeeded many of them in obtain, 
ii^; t/io office of commendatory abbots and prion of 
the different convents, retained in their own posses- 
sion t.h(* property of the monastic ordere. Five of 
the riijttst abbeys in the kingdom, Melrose, Kelso, 
Amsews, Holyrood, and Coldingliam, in this 
way fell into the hands of the five illegitimate sons 
» of King James V., who had made them commenda- 
tors of these monastic establishments. Others of 
tBem reverted to the Crown, and were bestowed by 
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James VI, on his favourites and flatterers, and from j 
these sources many of our nobility derive both their j 
titles and estates. 

On the Comment at the Reformation, the abbeys, , 
instead of being demolished as too often happened 
in Britain, were turned to pious and charitable uses, 
being converted into hospitals for the sick or edu- 
cational establishments for the young. m 

Though the suppression of the abbeys, when con- 
sidered in a religious and political point of view, could 
not be other than beneficial, it is not to be denied 
that these institutions while they existod were pro- 
ductive of no little good. Literature as well as re- 
ligion found a refuge therein times of turbulence, j 
In them wero laid up, as in a storehouse, valuable | 
manuscripts and historical records which would 
otherwise have perished. To them wo are indebted 
for much important historical information both as 
regards our own And other countries. In the dark 
ages the abbeys wero tlifl only seats of learning, 
whether of a secular or a religious nature. Sec M(>- 
NjfcinsM, Monastery. 

ABBOT, the father or superior of an abbey or 
monastery, the name being evidently derived from 
the Syriac word Ablta, father. In the Greek church, 
they are termed Uoffumcmn, presidents and Archi- 
mandrites, rulers of the sheepfolds. At first they 
were laymen, and subject to the bishops and ordi- 
nary pastors. At length, however, being many of 
them men of learning and talent, they aspired to be 
independent of the bishops, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing the title of lord, with other badges of episcopal 
dignity, particularly the mitre, lienee arose a class 
of abbots who were distinguished by the title of 
mitred abbots, who exercised episcopal authority, 
and wore exempt from the jurisdiction of the bishop. 
Others received the name of crosicred abbot*, from 
bearing the crosier or paBtoral stall*; others were 
styled oecumenical or universal abbots, in imitation of 
the patriarch of Constantinople; and others were 
called cardinal abbots, as being superior to till other 
abbots. The only distinction among abbots which 
. is at present known in Homan Catholic couhtridh, is 
into regular and commendatory, the former taking 
the vow and wearing the habit of their order ; and 
the latter being seculars, though bound to take 
orders when arrived at the proper age. 

The power of the abbots over the monks among 
whom they presided was supreme, and in case of wilful 
transgression or disobedience, on the part of any of 
the inmates of the convent, they were authorized to 
inflict both spiritual and temporal punishments, the 
one including the censures of the church, suspen- 
sion from the privilege of receiving the edcliarist, 
and as a last resource, excommunication ; the Aher 
including whipping and expulsion from tlX monas- 
tery. * • 

The abbots were at one period of great repute in 
the church. They were often summoned to eccle+ 
siastical councils, and allowed to sit and vote there 


in the quality of presbyters. But while such hon- 
ours were in many cases bestowed upon them, the 
abbots were always understood to be strictly subject 
to tho bishop of the diocese. And yet the ancient 
historian Bede informs ns, that, in one case at least 
among the Culdees, a presbyter abbot ruled a whole 
province, and received the implicit obedience of the 
bishop. And in one of the canons oited by the 
same historian, it is decreed that the bishops who 
are monks shall not wander from one monastery to 
another without leave of their abbot, but continue 
in that obedience which they promised at the time 
of their conversion. And it cannot be denied, that 
from the fifth cgntury, there were frequent cases 
both in the Eastern and Western churches, of monas- 
teries being entirely exeuipt from episcopal visita- 
tion. 

At the Reformation in England, when, by order 
of Henry VIII., the monasteries wore dissolved, 
there appears to havo been a considerable number of 
abbots, Bishop Burnet says twenty-eight, who had 
obtained the dignity of mitred abbots, and who sat 
and voted in the House of Lords. 

An abbot can scarcely, in strict ecclesiastical lan- 
guage, be said to be ordained, but rather blessed into 
his office. The benediction is performed by a bishop, 
with the assistance of two abbots. Both the person 
who consecrates, and tho candidate for consecration, 
arc obliged previously to fast, and a solemn muss is 
said. On the credence t able near the altar the monas- 
tic habits of the abbot-elect are laid. Tho abbot-elect 
now presents himself to the bishop, accompanied by 
the abbot s-iiHsint ant, and delivers the Apostolical 
letters authorizing his election. Tho bishop then 
blesses the habit in which the abbot is to be dressed, 
praying over it, nmi sprinkling it with holy water. 
If tho abbot-elect has not previously been a mouk, 
lie goes through tin; ceremonies of admission into the 
order. (See Monk.) He then takes the oath of 
allegiance to the«Pnpacy, \tfhitii is succeeded by an 
examination consisting of the following questions 
proposed, and answers audibly given : 

14 1. Wilt thou persevere in thy holy purpose, and 
keep tho rule of St. N. and diligently train thy sub- 
jects to do the same ? Ans. 1 will. 

44 \ Wilt thou refrain from all that is evil, and, 
with God's help, as far as thou art able, change thy 
life to all that is good ? Jfns. 1 will 
. 44 3. Wilt thou, with God’s help, keep chastity, 
sobriety, humility, ami patience thyself, and teach 
thy subjects the same? «\ns. I will. 

44 4. Wilt thou keep faithfully the goods of the 
monastery committed to^ thy charge, and distribute 
them to the qpcs of the Church, the brethren, the 
pooi; and the pilgrims (strangers) ? Ans. 1 will. 

44 5 Wilt thflu always devoutly end faithfully ren- 
der in all things faith, subjection, obedience and re- 
verence, to our holy Mother tho Church of Borne, 
to our most holy Lord ,N. supreme Pontiff and his 
successors ? Ans. 1 will • 
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An additional oath of submission to the bishop is 
then administered if necessary. But such oath is 
not uniformly taken, as some abbots hold directly 
of the Roman see, and others of the bishop, and 
under his jurisdiction. Then follows the mass cele- 
brated by the bishop and the abbot-elect, each apart, 
after which comes the Preface, in the course of which 
the bishop lays both his hands upon the head of the 
candidate, thus making ltim an abbot by the impo- 
sition of hands, a ceremony which has been already 
noticed in the dHicle Anmsss: which see. The 
rule of his order is next presented to him, after which 
the bishop blesses the pastoral staff, and gives it to 
him saying, “ Receive the staff of the pastoral office 
that the society committed to the& may carry 
it before time, and that, in correcting their faults, 
thou mayest be mercifully severe, and when angry 
mayost be mindful of mercy.” The ring is then 
blessed and presented to him in token of his espou- 
sal to God, and to holy mother Church. He now 
presents to the bishop, in a kneeling posture, two 
large lighted candles, two loaves, and jwo bar rels of 
jwine, reverently kissing his hand. 'J'ftrT coinmOTTtnft 
pTavuig been administered, if be bo a mitred abbot, 
the mitro is blessed and put upon his head, this be- 
ing According to the Pontifical, the helmet of salva- 
tion, representing also tbo two horns of the two 
Testaments, whoso enemies he is preparing to com- 
bat. The gloves are now blessed and presented to 
him, after which he is enthroned in the sent of his 
predecessor, or if the benediction does not take place 
in the monastery, he is placed on the faldstool ; he 
■veeives the pastoral staff in his left hand, and 1ms 
.ho caro of the monastery formally and solemnly 
intrusted to him. The ceremonial closes with the 
kiss of peace, and the salutation of the monks now 
under his charge, Tho abbot having thus been in- 
stalled into his office, goes round with his assistants 
and blesses the people. # Bee Monacjusm — Mon- 
A8TKKY. * • 

ABHUTO, one of the idols worshipped in Japan, 
it is noted for curing meny inveterate diseases, and 
also tor procuring a favourable wind and a quick 
passage at sea. To propitiate this god, accordingly, 
Japanese sailors and passengers generally tie some 
small pieces of coin to sticks, and cast them «4rom 
the vessel into the sea by way of an offering td 
Abhuto ; but his priests contrive to pick f tip the 
coins for thoir own use, while they persuade the 
people that thC offerings have been accepted by the 
god. Nay, it often happtns that tho god Abhuto, 
dressed up like one of his priests, comes ill a boat to 
demand this offering, and 1 v* remains near the shore 
tiH the ship is out of sight of land. • * 

ABDALS, a name given to a veiy peculiar class 
of men among the Mohammedans, wno derive their 
uame from being wholly devoted to God. They are 
also called Santons, and by Rice nit, they are termed 
Calenders or €ulcnderans. They go bareheaded, 
and with naked logg- half covered with the skin of a 


bear, or some other wild beast, having a leathern 
girdle about the waist, from which hangs a bag. 
Some of them have about tho middle of their bo- 
dies a copper-serpent, bestowed upon them by ibeii 
doctors m a mark of learning. Their opinions are 
of a very dangerous character, totally subversive 
of all good order in society, holding as they do that 
all actions are indifferent ; and that God is served 
in the haunts of the profligate as much as in the 
mosques. They carry in their lumds a kind of dub, 
which they use as conjuroro do their rods. They 
chiefly employ themselves in wandering about, Bell- 
ing relics, as the hair of Mahomet and other arti- 
cles, calculated to deceive the superstitious and weak 
minded. 

ABECEDARIAN HYMNS. In the fourth cen- 
tury, hymns which received this name were com- 
posed in imitation of the acrostic poetry of the He- 
brews, in wliich each verse or each part commenced 
with the first and succeeding letters of the alphabet 
in their order. Augustine composed a hymn or 
psalm of this kind against the Donatists, for the <‘dh* 
mon people to learn, ami, in imiiaiM U of the llftth 
I J salm, he divided it into so many pans, according 
to tho order of tho letters of the alphabet. Hence 
these psalms were called Ahecedarii, each part liav 
ing its proper letter at the bead "f ’t, and the hypt* 
or answer, to be repeated at ihe end of every 
part of it, not by canonical Miigcrs, but by the whole 
body of the congregation, who seem to have had 
generally a share in the psalmody of the ancient 
Christian church. See Munio (Sa<ki;i>). 

A B ELI A NS, or An tub, a small and short- 
lived Christian soot, whion is mentioned by Augus- 
tine as having risen in tho diocese of llippo, in 
Africa, in the fourth century. They derived thoit 
name from Abel, the son of Adam, who, they alleged, 
though married, had lived in a state of continence. 
This example they sought to imitate ; and, accord- 
ingly, it isS represented that every man married n 
female child, and every woman a little hoy, with « 
whom they lived, and whom they made their heirs!) 
imagining that in this wav they fulfilled literallyli 
what Paul says (1 Cor. vii.siO}, that “they that liavell 
wives be as though they had none.” This sect, enter- j{ 
tain ing notions so absurd, could not be expected to 
be of long continuance. We are informed, accord- 
ingly, that it originated in the reign of tho emperor 
Arcadiua, and lasted only till the time of Theodosius. 
Some writers have doubted whether such a sect ever 
existed ; hut even in the present day, sentiments of 
a somewliAt similar kind are current among the 
Shfckers in North America. 

ABEIjLIO, the name of a heathen divinity, found 
in inscriptions which were discovered at Gonuninges, 
in Franck Some writers have considered Abellio to 
ta the sortie as Apollo. The root of the word has 
been traced by others to Belus, or Baal (which see), 

It Syrian deity referred to in the Old Testamen. 
Scriptures. 
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envetojvend symbol of the spiritual woikL The 
Abe#*, or, aa it ft oftoi # termed, the Zcndaveata, 
contained two kind# of document#. (1.) The Yen- 
duiod, written in the Zend language, ut principally 
liturgical Bnt this work contains, m the midst of a 

multitude of prayer# end ceremonial pijj#cr*ptions T 
Borne doctrinal notions of a strange description. (2) 
The Boundehescli, or that which lias been created 
| from the beginning, written in the Feldvi dialeit, 
contains a cosmogony which shed# great light 
upon many portions of the doctrine of the Zend 
dot mhert & A «m thiK Mwnogoti) proceeds a variety 
of iuiione, roliMt ^ both r the intercourse of men 
I with God and to iht into course of men with taih 
other The uluia whu h it contains n Meeting as 
i trouomy and */vu ultuie, reflect, under tins twofold 
celestial and ttsmvatml relation, the luKlIei tmvl con- 
dition ut the mysterious hand of the M nn, * '*ucer- 
dotal corporation, which was to Media and PuNna 
what the Brahmins have been to India 
The Abesta contains not m much a system of re- 
ligion as of philosophy , and yet as it unfolds the 
fundamental principle# of the anuont Persian re- 
ligion, it may be useful to give a rapid sketch of its 
1 Iieouliar tenets 

i the beginning existed Time illimitable Under 
* this name the Abesta recognises the primitive unity, 
the source of being The Eternal, or Tune without 
i bounds, first juoduced Onnusd, or, as be is toinwd 
1 by the Greeks, Oromasdes, the supremely pure and 
ijjgood being. He is thp Light, end the C’rtative 
, Word. Time without bounds produced also Ahn- 
, j man, or, according to the Greeks, Arimancs, the 
| evil being, the principle of darkness. *He f 5s the 
*• {essence hidden in crime, the author of discord and 
anarchy. According to ancient Persian traditions, 
collected by Sharistam, Orxuusd should be regarded 
{ as properly the spiritual principle, and Alirtman us 
the genius of matter, which is the shadow of spirits. 
Dependent originally upon these two principles, the 
cmtfou contains in its bosom a radical hofyilgy, a 
IWBsttery strife, and the idea of conflict beSomes the 
formula of the universe. This cotfhdKs tn* 
^jprttented in the physical world by the stJpession of 
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Ahriman, aAsr haring urged M I dMtn « fctfnst 
heaven, redesM&td to the ear* 4ttf wowided the 
mystic bull; Inrildifridtfiddeaft 
of life. From the left shoulder Issued H* the 
vital and conservative principle of aO MifrniU, and 
from his right shoulder proceeded the first man* 
His blood produced the alum animals, and the 
wholesome plants sprang from htt body. To main- 
tain the conflict in this sphere of morion, Ahriman 
formed immediately tho unclean satfoah end noxious 
plants. It may be observed bereft^ the myth of 
the primitive bull onvelops the phikaophickl conoep- 
tion of the unity of tho vital pnndptes in aD otgan- 
ired being# Onuiiad created a world of good 
genii, to oppose whom Ahriman had created a would 
of evil gemi; Onnusd produced an anhnal and vtgs* 
table creation placed below man in the scab of being 
to oppose whom Ahriman produced a creation of the 
tutino ordor, but corrupt and corrupting. Man, placed 
Ixstwecn these two extremes, liad alone escaped this 
antagonism of the creation. Ahriman had not been 
able to find any means of creating a bad man. Ht 
had no resource but to slay the primitive man, Xalo- 
morts, who was at once man and woman. From his 
blood sprang, by means of transformations, MlBghla 
ana Meschiauee, encostors of the Human race, who 
weie soon seduced by Ahriman, and became war* 
stopper# the Dews, to whom they offered sacrifice. 
Hence hus arisen a gieat conflict, which has bean 
wuHtfamcd in tlie human race between Onnusd and 
Ahriman. Mon pass their hves upon the earth Un- 
der a twofold influence, freon the good and the evil 
genu, which tends to Sanctify or to defile their souls, 
and undei a twofold contact, with pure and with im- 
pure snaterial ofyertSjawhich produces cither purity 
or defilement of body, llenre the necessity of a 
doable purification, spiritual and corporeal,- a puri- 
fication wrought by prayers ami ntes taught by Or- 
mufd to Zoroaster. * The souls of men who follow 
► Ahriman will go to dwell with the evil genii in the 
abyss of darkness , tho#c*who follow Onnusd will be 
united to him and to the good genii in light and 
blessedness. In the end, however there will be 
a universal restoration * Ahriman himself shall be 
puritied^ewl shall lie subdued, and the antagonism 
of creation shall disappear. 

IV Firman conceptions, viewed philosophically, 
tTjpr a striking contrast to those of the Hindus* lit 
the philosophy of the Vedas, the unity of the area* 
tion is the predominating^ end In certain respects, 
the exclusive idea; the presiding idea, oath# other 
hand, of the Abeam* is not* only the dtyfiafy, but 
the antagonist* of cxeqim 4e 
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partments. This antagonism dues not, however, con- 
stitute dualism in the sense in which it designates 
subsequent developments in the histozy of philoso- 
phy, that is, dualism as maintaining two co-eternal, 
necessary and uncreated principles. The principle 
of light and the principle of darkness in the Abesta, 
both proceed from a primitive unity, Time without 
bounds. Unity appears at the origin of creation ; it 
appears again at the final consommfftiou in the ulti- 
mate triumph of good. 

The character of the dualism of the philosophy of 
the Abesta depends up6n the determination of the 
question, whether Aiuiman was born evil by nature, 
or became so by the abuse of liberty. The latter is 
the more probable supposition. In the philosophi- 
cal traditions of the Magi, ami which probably con- 
tained a transformation of the doctrines of the 
Abesta, the principle of darkness, identified with 
matter, is represented as essentially evil ; but in 
srder not to Attribute the origin of evil to God, the 
same traditions maintain, that the production of tliis 
principle was not contained in the primary will of 
the Creator; but that it was solely an inevitable 
consequence of the creation of good beings, because 
darkness necessarily follows light os the shadow fol- 
lows the substance. Under this figure seems to have 
been couched the profound idea, that as every created 
being is necessarily imperfect, the creation neces- 
sarily contains two principles, the one limiting, the 
other limited, and that in this sense the Creator, the 
limiting being, is the principle or author of imperfec- 
tion and evil. Whether this was the idea really in- 
tended to be conveyed is by no means certain ; but, 
at all events, the system which wc have now un- 
folded, as contained in the Abesta, gives no slight 
countenance to such a conception. See Persians 
(Religion of the Ancient). 

ABII ASS Alt A, a superior celestial world, accord- 
ing to the Budhist religion. The Sacred Books of 
that religion teach, that previous to» the creation of 
the present world, there were several successive 
Bystems of worlds which w«re destroyed l>}s fire. 
On the destruction of* he former worlds, the beings 
that inhabited them, and were in the possession of 
merit, received birth in the celestial world, called 
Abhassara ; and when them proper age was expired, 
nr their merit was not such as to preserve them auy 
longer in a superior worldf they again came to in- 
habit the earth. It was by the apparitional birth 
they were prodigied ; and their bodies still retained 
many of the attributes of th* world from which they 
had come, as they had subsisted without frod, and 
could soar through the air at will ; and the glory 
proceeding from their persons was sj> great, that 
thero was no necessity for a sun or a moon. Tlyis, 
no change of seasons was known ; thefe was no dif- 
ference between night and day; and there was no 
diversity of sex. Throughout many ages did the 
primitive inhabitants of the earth thus live, in all 
happiness and in mutual peace. Suph, according to 


the Bndhists, was the state of this earth before tbs 
creation of the sun and moon. See Bud&isvb, 

ABHIDHARMMA, the third class of the sacred 
books of the Bndhists, which are called in P&i, the 
language in which they are written, ritukattyan, 
from pitakan, a basket or chest, and tkyo, three, the 
text being divided into three great classes. The 
Abhidlfcrmma contain instructions which the Bud- 
hists imagine to be addressed to the inhabitants of 
the celestial worlds. This is accordingly accounted 
the highest class of sacred books, and the expounders 
of it are to be lield in the highest honour, for it con- 
tains pre-eminent truths, as the word itself implies. 
The books of which it consists are not in the form 
of sermons, but specify terms and doctrines, with 
definitions and explanations. It contains seven sec- 
tions. 

The text of the Abhidharmma contains 96,250 
stanzas, aud in the commentaries there are 30,000; 
so that in the whole, including text and commentary, 
there are 12G,250 stanzas. To show the value in 
which this class of the sacred books of the Budhist* 
is held, tho following legend may suffice. In the 
time of Kfisyapa Biulha, there were two priests who 
lived in a cave, and were accustomed to repeat aloud 
tho Abhidharmma Pitaka. In tho some cave there 
were five hundred white bats, tliat were filled with 
joy when they heard the word of tho priests, by 
which they afterwards acquired merit, so that they 
afterwards became d£was or divine beings, and in 
the time of Gotama were born in the world of men. 
On this absurd legend, Mr. Spence Ilardy remarks, 
in his 1 Eastern Monacliism,’ 11 Now, if these bats, 
merely from hearing the sound of the words of the 
Abhidharmma, without understanding them, received 
so great a reward, it is evident tliat the reward oi 
those who both hear and understand them must be 
something beyond computation.” 

About fifty years ago, a class of metaphysicians 
arose in Avu, called Poramats, who respected only 
the Abhidlmrmrna, and rejected the other books that 
tho Budhists consider as sacred, saying, that they 
are otiiy u compilation of fables aud allegories. The 
founder of tho sect, Kosan, with about fifty of his 
followers was put to dcAth by order of the king. 

A curious prophecy is found in the sacred writ- 
ings of the Budhists, in which it is declared, that, 
after 5,000 years sliali have elapsed from the time of 
its first promulgation, thoir system will cease to ex- 
ist ; and it is alleged that, as the process of extinc- 
tion will bo gradual, there are five different epochs 
or periods of time in the course of which all know- 
ledge of the religion of Budha will pass away from 
the eartlff It is in the third of these epochs that 
kll nftanatof understanding the profound Abhid- 
harmma be lost. See Budhibts. 

£B1B, t\> name of the first month in toe sacred, 
and the seventh in the civil year of the Jews. It 
&Uo called at an after period Nison, and con- 
tained tiprty days, answering to pert of our March 
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n aud April. The sacred year ww Appointed to com- 
mence in thin month, probably because on the 15th 
of Abib the Israelites left Egypt The Passover 
»■ was celebrated on the fourteenth day of this month, 
i » between the two evenings, or between the hours of 
three and six o'clock. 

ABLUTION, the ceremony of washing or bath- 
ing the body in water, which has been in *A ages 
and in ell countries, but particularly in the East, re- 
sorted to as conducive in a high degree to health 
and comfort. But from the earliest times ablution 
has been also practised as a religious ceremony, in- 
tended to denote that inward purity which a holy 
God requires of all his worshippers. The Egyp- 
tians, as we are informed by Herodotus, made use of 
ablution as a sacred rite from the most remote auti- 
quity, especially their priests. It formed a part 
also of the religion of the Syrians. Thu earliest in- 
stance of ablution recorded in Scripture was that of 
Aaron and his sous, Lev. viii. 6, who were com- 
manded to wash their bodies before their investiture 
j '.<ith the sacrecl robes, and the other ceremonies of 
their consecration. The priests, besides, were en- 
joined to practise ablution whenever they hod con* 

! tracted any legal pollution. No such command 
| j j seems to lm\e been given to the people, unless 
| | : they had become legally impure. In the time of our 
[ ! : blessed Lord, the Jews seem to have been .very strict 
1 1 1 in their observance of common ablutions. Tims we 
j j are informed that they would not out until they had 
j j washed their hands; and even their common ves- 
| ; *els and furniture were subjected to purification us a 

* •' religious custom. The same custom was observed 

i 1 by the Egyptians. The only trace of the practice 

I of ablution winch occurs in the Homan liturgy, with 
the exception of sprinkling with holy water , is the 
direction given to the priest to wash his hands as a 
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)i part of the sacramental ritual. 

The mode of washing the liands among the modem 
Jews, after legal defilement, is peculiar. They first 
take the basin in the right hand, ami then give it to 
the left. When the former is clean, it washes the 
latter. Among many of them it is regarded as*pro- 
ductive of some fatal misfortune if the water with 
which they have washed themselves is spilt, or if 
they happen to walk over it, or if the shin is 
in any even the smallest degree rubbed oft before 
-their ablution. And such precautions are viewed as 
necessary, not only in washing the luuids, but also 
the face. Before eating some sorts of food, more 
washings were required by the rabbies than for 
others. Before bread was eaten, the hands must be 
washed with care, but dry fruits might be eatep with 
unwashed hands. Many directions were $ven on 
these subjects by the Jewish doctors. If % poYson, 
otherwise dean, touched any part of the SSppturos, 
he was not allowed to eat till he had washed hi* 
bands. The reason assigned for this was, tlmt pos- 
sibly the books, which often had been laid lip us 
secret places, might have been gnawed by mice or 




other vermin. “Divers washings' 1 are mention- 
ed by the apostlo Paul among other ceremonial 
rites to which the Jews adhered with the greatest 
tenacity. To illustrate the scrupulousness of the 
Pharisees in the matter of purifications, it is related 
of a certain rabbi, who was imprisoned in a dungeon 
with a very scanty allowance of food and water, that 
one day a part of his allowance of water having been 
accidentally spilled, he chose rather to hazard his 
perishing with thirst tlu&n to chink what was left and 
omit his usual purifications. • 

The Mohammedans are very rigorous in the 
observance of their ablutions. It is regarded by 
them as a duty, of divine obligation to wash first 
their mouthy and faces, and after tlutt their whole 
bodies. According to the injunction of Moham- 
med in the Koran, this ablution must lie per- 
formed witli a pious intention. In order to cleanse 
or purify t ho body, water must be thrown all over it 
throe times successively, commencing at the right 
shoulder and proceeding to the left, then to the head, 
and at Inst to all the other pails of the body. It is 
regarded as a commandment of divine institution, to 
wash the face and the anus up to the elbows once, 
and to wet one fourth part of the bead and the feet 
once ; atul the Koran enjoins the hands to be washed 
thrive, the teeth to be cleansed with a particular 
kind of wood, and the mouth to be washed throe 
times in succession after it, and the nose also thrice 
without intermission. After this part of the process 
is ended, the ears must be. wet with the remainder of 
the water wliich was made uso of for washing the 
head. The right side of the body must be washed 
first, and in washing the hands and feet, the utmost 
care must be taken to begin with the fingers and toes. 
The slightest deviation from the injunctions of the 
Koran renders the ablution void ns a sacred rite, 
and therefore it must bo repeated. 

In oriental countries, the heathen almost uni- 
formly observe ablution as a part of their religious 
rites. Thus, in Tudia, washing in the Ganges is 
accounted a sure soifrce />f spiritual purification 
during life, but more especial ly’iu the near approach 
of death. On this subject J)r. Duft gives the follow- 
ing graphic picture of tlie veneration in which this 
rivevgod is viewed by the Hindus: - “In the prospect 
«>f dissolution, its waters h*y fraught with peculiar 
efficacy in obliterating thf» stains of transgression. 
To think intensely on the flanges at the hour of 
death, should the patient he far distant, will not foil 
of a due reward : to die in the full view of it, is pro- 
nounced most holy: to die on the margin, in its im- 
mediate presence, still lydier ; but to die partly Im- 
mersed to the, stream, besmeared with its sacred 
mud, and imbibing its purifying waters, holiest of all 
Yea, such is ft* transforming efficacy, that if one 
perish in it by accident, or in a state of unconscious- 
ness, ho will be liapjjy. And, what is more wonder- 
ful still, it is affirmed that 4 if a woven, or an insect, 
or a grasshopper* or any tree giywmg by its sffle, die 
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in it, it will attain the liighest felicity in a future state.’ 
On the other hand, to die in the house, when within 
one's power to be conveyed to the river's side, is 
held the greatest misfortune. But if distance, or any 
sudden contingency interpose a barrier, the preserva- 
tion of a single bone, for the purpose of committing 
it at some future time to tbe Ganges* is believed to 
contribute essentially to the salvation of the deceased. 
Hence the origin of many of those heart-rend- 
ing scenes that are constantly exhibited along the 
banks of the Ganges — scenes, from the contempla- 
tion of which nature recoils — scenes, at the recital of 
which humanity shudders. When sickness is thought 
to be unto death, the patient, willing or unwilling, is 
hurried to the banks of the river. * At some ghats, 
there are open porches where the wealthy may find 
refuge ; or they may seek for partial shelter under a 
temporary canopy. But for the great mass of the 
people there is no resource. They die, stretched on 
the muddy tank, often without a mat beneath thorn, 
exposed to the piercing rays of the suu by day, mirl 
to the chilling damps and dews of night. Such ex- 
posure wore enough speedily to reduce the healthiest, 
and paralyse, the most robust. How then must it 
aggravate the last pangs of nature in a frame ex- 
hausted by age or disease I How must it accelerate 
the hour of dissolution ! Here, you see a wretched 
creature writhing in agony, and no means whatever 
employed for his recovery or relief. You propose to 
supply some remedy. Your oiler iH scornfully reject- 
ed. ‘ lie was brought here to die,’ say those around 
him, ‘and live ho cannot now.' There, you see some 
young men roughly canying a sickly female to the 
river. You aBk, what is to be done with her? The 
reply may be — ‘We are going to give her up to 
Ganga to purify her soul, that sho may go to hea\ on ; 
for sho iH our mother.* Hero, you behold a man and 
woman sitting by the stream, busily engaged in be- 
sprinkling a beloved child with the muddy water, 
endeavouring to soothe his dying, agonies with the 
monotonous but plaintive lullaby, — ‘ Tis blessed to 
die by Ganga, my son ! ‘ To die by Ganga is 

blessed, my Bon ! ' There you behold another seated 
up to the middle in water. Tho leaves of a sacred 
phut are put iuto his mouth. He is exhorted to re- 
pent, or if ho is unable, his Volutions repeat jn bis 
helialf, the names of the principal gods. The mud 
is spread over the breast and forehead, and thereon 
is written the name of liis tutelaiy deity. The at- 
tendant priest% next proceed to the administration of 
the lost fatal rite, by pouting mud and water down 
his throat, crying out, 4 0 Motl>or Ganga, receive his 
soul!* The dying man may be roused to sensibility 
by tbe violence. He may implore bw frier ds to de- 
sist, as he does not yet wish to die. Hut earnest 1 
supplications, and the rueful expression of liis coun- 
tenance, may stir up your bowels of compassion, and 
you may vehemently expostulate with liis legalised 
murderers in his favour. They coolly reply, ‘ It is our 
religion ; It is our religion. Our sl^astra recommends 


him so to die for the benefit of liis soul* They then 
drown his entreaties amid shouts of ‘Hurri boll 
Hum bol ! ' and persevere in tilling his mouth with 
water till he gradually expire; stifled, suffocated, 
murdered, in the name of humanity — uf the name of 
religion ! — and that, too, it may be, by his own 
parents ; by his own brothers or sisters ; by his own 
sons (ft daughters ! ” 

The Brahmins account it a great merit to practise 
ablutions, for which they employ cither fresh or salt 
water. Tho latter lias, in their opinion, the property 
of cleansing from sin, only with regard to the dis- 
tinctions of times and places. Among the rivers of 
fresh water they chiefly prise the Ganges, account- 
ing its virtue so great, that it has a beneficial effect 
on all such as barely wash themselves in it, without 
any design of obtaining thereby the remission of their 
sins. So highly is the water of this sacred river 
valued, that it is frequently carried in bottles up the 
country, for the use of those who are at a distance 
from it ; and the Brahmin* teach the people Inat the 
waters of any river will have the same property, 
provided the person using them thinks of the waters 
of the Gauges, and devoutly utters the prayer, “ 0 
Ganges, wash me." 

Among the Hindus it is viewed as far more meri- 
torious to wash in a running stream ttan in stand- 
ing water. But in some part* of India— os, for 
instance, in Malabar — they use tanks, or reser- 
voirs of water, in which they perform their ablu- 
tions. Before they go into the water, they shake a 
little of it into the air with three fingers of tho right 
hand, in honour of the Hindu Triad, pronouncing, at 
the same time, the following words : “ In drawing 
near this water and touching it, l renounce all my 
sins.” On livst entering the water, they divide it 
with their two hands, and immediately plunge into 
it, after which they take water and throw it eight 
times into the air for the sake of those eight beings 
whom they imagine to preside over the universe ; 
and having done this, they wash their faces three 
times, invoking the wife of the god Vishuu. They 
now tako water a third time, and throw it towardN 
heaven as an offering to tho sun. They tbeu rub 
their hands mid feet with ashes of cow-dung, diluted 
in a little water, crying out at the same time, “Be 
purified." After a few more ceremonies of a similar 
kind, they close the ceremony of purification, by 
taking up ashes with three fingers of the right band, 
with which they rub their foreheads, their shoulders, 
and breasts, in honour of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva. 

fcThft Hindus are very superstitious with re- 
gard tcP eclipses, and redouble their ablutions when 
theta phenomena occur. Bernier, describing the 
ceremony on one of these occasions, says : “ Tbe 
ipoment these idolaters perceived that the sun began 
to bo eclipsed, they made a great shout, plunged 
| ^themselves immediately over head and ears into the 
water, ^nd standing upright in it, their hands and 
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eyes lifted up towards the sun, they muttered out 
their pimyere, took up water every now and then, 
and threw it up toward* the planet of the day. 
While this was performing, they held down their 
liands, and made several motions with their aims. 
After this they again repeated their prayers, plunged 
themselves afresh, and continued to do so as long as 
the eclipse lasted. They then all of them withdrew, 
having first thrown several pieces of silver a consi- 
derable way into the water, and given alms to the 
Brahmins, who never fail to assist at this devout 
solemnity.” While engaged in these ablutions, the 
Hindu devotees mutter inarticulately a certain form 
of prayer, and during the time, or immediately after, 
they take three separate draughts of the holy water. 
Sometimes they say their prayers out of the water ; 
and in that case they wash a particular spot of 
ground as near to the length of their own body as 
possible, on which they prostrate theniHclves with 
their anus and legs extended, and in this attitude 
they say their prayers. They frequently kiss this 
littld spot of earth thus sanctified by the Ganges, 
thirty times successively, but in this act of devotion 
their right foot is kept strictly immoveable. 

While ablution was practised as a religious rite 
by Jewish, Mohammedan, and Heathen religionists, 
it seems not to have been altogether unknown among 
the early Christians. In the atrium , or Outer court 
which led to the intorior of the church, there was 
commoiily a fountain or a cistern of water for the 
peoplo to wash their hands and face before they en- 
tered the church. Eusebius and Chrysostom, both 
of them make frequent allusions to this custom. 
Baronins and some other Romish writers tiy to de- 
fend the use of holy water by tracing it to this early 
practice in the Christian church. It was also cus- 
tomary among the primitive Christians for the min- 
ister to wash his hands before consecrating the ele- 
ments in the Lord’s supper. Cyril of Jerusalem 
speaks of the deacon bringing water to the bishop, 
and presbyters standing about the altar to wash 
their hands. The origin of this custom is projjably 
to bo found in the saying of the Psalmist, “ I will 
wash mine hands in innocency, so will I compass 
thine altar, 0 Lord.” Iu some of the early churches 
also the practice existed of wasliing the feet ol’those 
who were baptized. Ambrose of Milan says that 
the bishop of that church uniformly adhered to that 
usage, and pleads for it as sanctioned by the say- 
ing of Christ to Peter, “ Except I wash thy feet thou 
bast no part with me;” and he still further adds, 
Tlutt this was not done to obtain remission t of sins, 
for that was already done in baptism, bu^ be&use 
Adam was supplanted by the devil, and thj serpent’^ 
poison was cast upon his feet, therefore men were 
washed in that part for greater sanctification, that 
he might lutve no power to supplant tbein'any fartHfcr. 
Tins custom, however, was far from being generally 
prevalent in the early Christian church. Bee Lus- 
tration. * * 


ABOUDAi), the sacred bull of the ancient Per. 
sians. See Bull-Worship. 

ABRAHAMITES, a Christian soct which arose 
in the end of the eighth and beginning of the ninth 
centuries, taking their name from Abraham or Ibra- 
him their founder. At Antioch, of which he was a 
native, he revived the opinions of the Paumcians , 
(which see), and succeeded in gaining over to his 
sect a great number of the Syrians. This sect, how- 
ever, was violently opposed by thp Patriarch Syria- 
cus, who seems to have soon extirpated them. The If 
nume Abraham ites was also given to a sect of monks j/ 
in the ninth century, who were exterminated by thou 
Emperor Thoodbrus for their idoWry. * 

The AbbS Gregoire. in his * Hfatpire dpft gflftp s 
JEoliidouHOByl ^mentions a modem sect of tins name 
as having been discovered in Bohemia iu 1782. 
They seem to have professed the patriarchal faith, 
or the religion of Abraham Iwforc liis circumcision, 
though some of them wero circumcised as being 
Jews by binh; others were Protestants, and a few 
Roman Catholics. According to a catechism which 
is attributed to them they professed to believo in 
God, the immortality of the soul, and a future state 
of rewards ami punishments. They denied, however, 
the divine legation of Moses, and recognised no 
Scriptures but the Decalogue ami tho Lord's Prayer. 
They rejected baptism, and denied tho doctrine of 
the Trinity. On being questioned as to the Son of 
God, an Abrahamite said, “ 1 am the Bon of God, 
whose Spirit resides in ino, and by whom 1 am in- 
spired." M. Gregoire admits that the adherents of 
this sect were simple country people, whose moral 
character was in all rcBpccts unimpeachable. Though 
the sect was numerous at the time when it was first 
brought to light, yet being scattered through differ- 
ent villages, they luid for a considerable period con- 
trived to escape public notice. No sooner did thell 
existence of such a sect become known, than a keen! 
persecution arose, and they were compelled to clainj 
the protection of the Emperor Joseph 11., who al- 
lowed them till the 2?th March 1783, to adopt anil j 
one of the religions which lie saw fit to tolerate,-]/ 
the Lutheran, the Reformed, or the Greek church/ 
At the end of the stipulated time they declared their 
resolution to abide by their peculiar opinions, and 
|* wero iu consequence banished into Hungary, none of 
them being suffered to re! uni unless on the condi- 
tion that they should embrace the Roman Catholic 
religion. The Abbrf Gregoire alleges also on the 
authority of a letter fitmi Germany hi 1800, that 
from the time of their banishment from Bohemia, 
the Abraham ites had chiefly resided in the town of 
Pardubftz and its neighbourhood, and that they were 
charged withholding the tenets of the Adamites 
(which see). This accusation, however, arose in all 
probability from an entire nusundemtandiiig of their 
peculiar tenets. • * 

An anonymous traveller, in the Beginning of the 
last century, seditions a small sect qf this name as 
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having been found by him in Egypt, holding opi- 
nion* more approaching to modem Debit* than to 
Christians. These Abraham ites, lie says, acknow- 
ledge no other law but that of nature, which they 
allege was delivered by God to their ancestor Abra- 
luun. They constantly read Sacred Books, contain- 
ing an account of the creation and early history of 
the world, but not the history as given by Moses, 
which they consider as a more romance, and its au- 
thor they look upon as a wise legislator, hut not a 
prophet. They deny the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
but acknowledge liim to be an eminently holy man. 
These Abrahamitos reject the rites and observances 
of Christians, and profess to worship one Supreme 
Being, and him only, and to love their neighbours as 
themselves. They deny the immortality of the soul, 
which they look upon as a modern invention. No 
such sect as that which wo have now described, is 
mentioned by any other traveller, as far as we can 
discover, tluw the anonymous individual whoso ac- 
count we have sketched. We. are not disposed 
therefore to put much confidence in the statements 
of a single nameless person, uncorroborated by other 
travellers in Egypt. 

ABRAHAM’S SACRIFICE (Fkapt of). It is a 
r ‘ remarkable fact, tliat neither the Turkish, nor Per- 
sian Mohammedans, nor indcod any of the followers 
of the false prophet, believe that Isaac was the eld- 
est son of Abraliam, but they allege tlmt ho was 
bom long after Ishmael, whose mother II agiu* was, 
in their view, the lawful wife, and Sarah the concu- 
bine. Ishmael, not Isaac, was about to be sacrificed, 
they allege, by the Divine command. In memory 
of this remarkable trial of Abraham’s faith, a large 
number of pcoplo assemble in the most public parts of 
the cities. In Constantinople the Grand Soignor puts 
himself at the head of the multitude, attended by his 
officers of state, and surrounded by his janissaries or 
guards. A number of eunuchs richly dressed walk 
behind him. The whole road from. the seraglio to 
the tnoiquo of Mohammed is lined with immense 
crowds, and the foreign ambassadors accompaiyv him 
to the door of the mosque, but are not. allowed to 
enter without his permission. After the service has 
been gone through, the procession returns in the same 
order. And this ceremony is ‘repeated once every 
year, in memory of Abraham’s carrying Ishmael to, 
mount Moriah, for they refuse to admit tlmt it was 
Isaac. The Turks call this festival Beluil Buimm, 
or the Great fyast. The Persians eelobrate it the 
noxt. day after their Lent. u 

ABRAXAS, a term which has excited, no small 
discussion among the learned. The ancient Egyp- 
tians appear to have used the word to denote the 
Lord of the Heavens. In the Greek language, cal- 
culating the numerical value of eachdctter, the en- 
tire word is equivalent to 365, I rente us, followed 
by Theodoret, alleges, that Basi tides of Alexandria, 
a heretic, who # flourished in the second century, 
imagining there were 365 heavens, or rather regions 


or gradations of the spiritual world, used the term 
Abraxas to denote the first of these, or the prince oi 
the angels who resided in them. Many modem 
writers, however, proceeding on the authority of Je- 
rome, regard the Abraxas as having been not the 
prince of the angels, but tho supreme god of the Bash 
lidians. Jerome views the word as identical in mean- 
ing, atf it is in numerical value, with Mithras or the 
sun, which the ancient Persians worshipped. This, 
according to Dr. Lardner, explains why Abraxas is 
said to be the chiof of the 365 heavens, or angels 
who inhabit them, and rule over the 365 days of the 
year. “ For,” he adds, u the sun being the fountain 
of light, and the immediate cause of day, may with 
great propriety be said to preside over all the days 
of the year. He may also, in the hieroglyphical 
language, be said to contain in himself the parts of 
wluch the year is composed, and to rule over it.” 
A great number of gems or precious stones still exist, 
scattered throughout various public museums and pri- 
vate collections in Europe, on which, besides other 
figures of Egyptian device, the. word Abraxas is en- 
graved. Learned men almost universally think, that 
these gems originated from Badlides: hence they 
arc called Gtimmw BiwiUdiwur,. Lardner, in his 
‘ History of the Heretics of the First Two Cen- 
turies,’ expresses strong doubts whether these gems 
belonged to the Basiliduuis; and Passeri regards 
them as referring to the Egypt km magicians, while, 
with singular inconsistency, he admits that lie found 
cm them some traces of the Basil idian heresy. 
There can be no doubt that tho heathens were ac 
customed to use such gems, with or without inscrip- 
tions, as amulets or charms. It is quite possible, 
also, that among the early Christians, many of whom 
were converts from heathenism, there might be 
some who still retained a superstitious regard for 
those amulets. A charm of this kind for the cure of 
ague was used by Quintus Soromis Kammonicus, a 
physician, who is supposed by Montfaucon to have 
been a follower of Basilides. The magical word 
Abracadabra was to be inscribed on paper, and hav- 
ing been wrapped in linen, was to be hung about the 
patient's neck ; and each day one letter of the word 
was to he taken away. Tho figure of the charm 
mav bo thus represented : 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABK 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABKACAD 
ABRACA 
v * ABUAC 

4 * ABRA 

» > ABR 

AB 

. ‘ . A 

Chrysostom indeed alleges, that long after the 
Qasilidian heresy was extinct, the Christians at An- 
tioch used to bind brass eoins of Alexander the 
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• Great about their feat and heads, to keep off or 
drive away diseases. Montfaucon, is his valuable 
and erudite work, 4 Antiquity fixpliqule, 1 gives a 
minute account of the Abraxaei, as he terms them, 
1 or Basilidian gems. He arranges them into differ- 
ent classes thus: (1.) Those which have at the top 
a cock's head, which refers to the sun. 0£ these 
there are thirty-six in number, and only on some of 
them does the word Abraxas occur. (2.) Such as 
have the head or body of a lion. The inscription 
on these is most commonly Mithras. (3.) Those 
which liavo either the figure of Serapis, or his name 
inscribed upon them. (4.) Those which have figures 
of sphinxes, apes, and other animals of that kind. 
(5.) Those which have representations of human 
figures, and the name Jao frequently conjoined with 
\ Sabaoth, Adonai, or Eloai. (6.) Those which have 
! the description of a costly monument, with the word 
j Abraxas on it. The far greater number of these 
} classes of gems arc obviously heathenish in their 
I origin, and it is very improbable that they can ever 
| have been used by any sect professing Christianity, 
j Another classification, however, of these gems has 
! been recently suggested by a learned writer of 
' an article on the subject in the * Real Encyclope- 
dic,’ now in course of publication in Germany, un- 
der the able editorship of Dr. Herzog. The out- 
lines of this proposed arrangement aVe as follows : 
(1.) The Abraxas image alone, with single inscrip- 
! tion, or none at all. (2.) The Abraxas with Gnos- 
; tic powers. (3.) The Abraxas with Jewish powers, 
j (4.) The Abraxas with Persian powers. (5.) The 
Abraxas with Egyptian powers, (fi.) The Abraxas 
! with Grecian powers. (7.) The travelling through 
; the stellar world to the Amcnti. (8.) The Tri- 
i bunai. (9.) The Worship and Consecration. (10.) 

I 'The Astrological group. (11.) The Inscriptions, 
j This last class may be arranged in three categories, 
or rather sub-classes. 1. Inscriptions without Gnos- 
i tic symbols and images upon stone, iron, lead, or 
silver plates, in Greek, Latin, Coptic, or other lan- 
i guages. 2. Inscriptions with Gnostic symbols. 3. 
j Inscriptions with images. 

| On a review of.the whole subject of this much dis- 
! puted Abraxas, we are strongly inclined to agree 
with Beausobre in thinking, tliat these gains belong 
to heathens, and not to Christian sects of any kind, 
or if such remains of heathen superstition were ever 
| ! found in the Christian church, they must have been 
j i limited to the most unenlightened persons in the 
whole Christian community. See Basiudiakb. 
j ABSOLUTE RELIGION. See Humanity (Re- 
ligion or). *, » 

ABSOLUTION, a term which, in an eccfesiastlcal 
sense, is used to denote loosing from sin, ? or tffe act* 
of formally giving remission of sins. The ancient 
Christian church, according to Bingham, reckoned 
up different kinds of absolution; 1. Sacramental 
absolution; 2. Declaratory absolution ; 3. Precat oi^ 
absolution ; 4. Judicial absolution. When those who 
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had been subjected to discipline for oflfonoes of any 
kind had gone through the several stages of disci- 
pline appointed for them, they were then admitted 
to complete and perfect communion by the great 
and last reconciliatory absolution. This was always 
performed, in the case of public penitents, in a sup- 
plicatory form, by the imposition of hands And 
prayer. Tho same form was observed also in the 
case of private penitents. The form of absolution, 
as given in the end of St. James’s Liturgy, is thus 
stated by Bingham, in his 4 Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Church “ 0 Lord Jesus Christ, Bon of the Hv4 
ing God, thou Shepherd and Lamb, that takest awaj 
tho sins of tho yorld, that forgavost the debt to the 
two dcbtors M and grantedst remission of sins to tin 
sinful woman, And gavest to the sick of the palsy 
both a euro and pardon of sins ; remit, blot out, ami 
pardon our Bins, both voluntary and involuntary, 
whatever wo have done wittingly or unwittingly, by 
transgression mid disobedience, which thy Spirit know* 
cth better than we ourselves. And whereinsoever 
thy servants have erred from thy commandments in 
word or deed, as moti carrying flesh nbout them, and 
living in the world, or seduced by the instigations of 
Satan ; or whatever curse or peculiar anathema they 
are fallen under, 1 pray and beseech thy ineffable 
goodness to absolve them with thy word, and remit 
their curso and anathema according to thy mercy. 
0 Lord and Master, hear my prayer for thy ser- 
vants; thou that forgettest injuries, overlook all 
their failings, pardon their offences both voluntary 
and involuntary, and deliver thorn from eternal pun- 
ishment. For thou art he that hast commanded us, 
saying, 4 Whatsoever yc shall bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth, shall be loosed in heaven because thou art 
our God, the God that const liavo mercy and save and 
forgive sins ; and to thoti, with tho eternal Father, 
and the quickening Spirit, belongs glory now and 
for ever, world without end. Amen.” Similar forms 
of absolution by prayer ore still in use in the Greek 
church. The same fbnn was used also for a long 
period in the Roman Catholic ^churches, as appears 
from the old Latin Missal, published by L lyric us 
and Cardinal Bona, j where the form of absolution, 
uruVr the title of Indulgentia, is as follows: u He 
’ tlutt forgave the sinful woman all her sius for which 
she shed tears, and opetfed the gate of paradise to 
the thief upon a single confession, make you par* 
takers of his redemption, and absolve you from all 
the bond of your sins, find heal those infirm mem- 
bers by rtie medicine of his mercy, and restore them 
to the body of his hoty church by his grace, and 
keep thbm whole and sound for ever.” These forms 
are* sufficient to show, that for many ages the great 
and formal absolution of public penitents at the altar, 
was usually performed by imposition of hands and 
prayer. # 

The question naturally arises, however, at what 
period in the hfetory of the chjjreh was the inflicaiive 
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form introduced, “ 1 absolve thee/' instead of the de- 
precatory form, “ May God or Christ absolve thee.” 
Morin ua, in His work ‘ Do Pccnitentia/ has satisfac- 
torily proved that the indicative form was altogether 
unknown until the twelfth or thirteenth century, not 
long before the time of Thomas Aquinas, who was 
ono of the first who wrote in defeuce of it. Ever 
since, this form of absolution lias prevailed in the 
Romish church. Tn the * Kit mile ltomanum ’ we are 
told that “when the priest wishes to absolve the 
penitent, having before enjoined upon him and re- 
ceived from him a salutary penance, he says first, 

4 May the omnipotent God compassionate thee, and, 
pardoning all thy sins, bring thcc 0 to life eternal. 
Amen. 1 Then, with Ids right hand elevated towards 
the penitent, he says, * The almighty and merciful 
Lord bestows on thee pardon, Absolution, And remis- 
sion of thy sins. Amen. 1 * Our Lord .Jesus Christ 
absolves thee; and /, by his authority , absolve thee 
from every bond of cxconi mun icati on, suspension, and 
interdict , in so far as I can, and thou neafest.' Then 
— ‘ I absolve thee from thy sins, in name of the 
Father -f-, und the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
Amen.'" When the sentence of excommunication 
is romoved by the priest, acting under the authority 
of Ids bishop, or even of the Pope, the form is, 14 Our 
Lord Jesus Christ absolves thee ; and I, by his 
authority, and that of our most holy lord the Pope, 
grouted unto me, absolve thee." The following mi- 
nute account of the mode iu which absolution is 
publicly given, according to the Romish ritual, is 
given by Picart in his valuable work on the 1 Re- 
ligious Ceremonies of all Nations “ When the peni- 
tent has completed the penance enjoined him, he re- 
turns hack to the bishop or his penitentiary, with a 
certificate signed by the rector, to prove that he has 
fulfilled it ; after which they proceed to his reconci- 
liation with the church. This reconciliation was 
formerly performed on Holy Thursday. But whether 
it happens on this or any other day of public wor- 
ship, the penitent must come to the church-door on 
the day appointed him for. receiving absolution* The 
Roman pontifical enjoins that he shall he there upon 
Ids knees, with an unlighted taper in his hand. But 
it was not usual always to excommunicate solemnly 
the penitent who appeared in tTiis manner. Be^his 
as it will, lie must be in a plain and ordinary dress, • 
without Ids weapon, if hi be a soldier, and laire- 
headed ; in an humble and contrite manner, with a 
pale and dejected countenance, if lie can assume such 
an one. Women must be vailed. Immediately be- 
fore the parochial mass, the priest, clothed* with ids 
albe, or surplice, and the piujde stole, shall give tho 
people notice that the penitent or penitents rite going 
to be reconciled to the church. He then shall (ex- 
hort tho congregation to pray for tflom, slioil fall 
prostrate before tho altar, and pronounce some 
prayers, which are answered by the congregation. 
These prayers being ended, the priest goes to the 
churchgoer and makes a pretty long exhortation to 


the jxmitontft, which, being done, he takes them by 
the hand and leads them into the church. But in 
case they have been excommunicated, lie than, be- 
fore lie reunites them to the body of the faithful, sits 
down and puts on lus cap, when he repeats the 
miserere , the penitent being at his feet, the congre 
gation upon their knees, and the clergy standing. 
At every verse of the miserere the priest strikes the 
excommunicated penitent on the shoulder with a 
little stick, or whip made of cords. The Roman ritual 
and the pontifical ordain, that the penitent who is ab- 
solved in this manner shall be stripped to his shirt 
as low as his shoulders. This ceremony, as all the 
preceding, must be followed by some prayers, and 
afterwards the litanies shall be sung, the people be- 
ing upon their knees.” 

It has sometimes happened that the Pope lias 
been called upon to grant absolution to kings who 
have been excommunicated by the papal court. The 
ceremony on such an occasion is performed with 
great pomp. A pontifical throne, richly adorned, 

| is erected in front of St. Peters church in Romo. 
The Pope having Ixsen carried thither in procession, 
takes his scat on the throne with his rod or wand in 
his hand, in the midst of the apostolical court. Ono 
of the masters of the ceremonies brings a dozen 
wands, which he di tributes among the twelve assist- 
ant cardinals. 'Flic ambassadors of the excommu-J \ 
nicated monarch appear with an air of profound 
humility in the midst of tho assembly, and ca.s| 
themselves at the feet of His Holiness, which thejl 
are condescendingly allowed to kiss. This beiihj 
done, one of the ambassadors asks pardon with a 
loud voice of the church and the Holy See; oilers to 
make reparation in his master’s name, and desires to he 
absolved. Then the fiscal-attorney examines the cre- 
dentials and authoritative letters of these ambassadors; 
a secretary reads them aloud, and the attorney asks 
them whether they are ready to obey the commands 
of the Holy See and the church — that is, if they will 
promise fealty to the Pope and church, and swear to 
submit to their orders and decisions? Then the 
master of the ceremonies brings the mass-book, 
which two cardinal-deacons hold before the Pope, 
who lays liis hand on it. The ambassadors lay each 
of them both his liands on the same mass-book, when 
they promise, Bwear, and oblige tliemselveB by the 
holy gospels and the holy crucifix, to observe invio- 
lably tho engagement which they take in their mas- 
ter's name, and of which one of the apostolical 
notaries draws up a solemn instrument. The absolu- 
tion is then pronounced, after which the Pope and 
the <wv\ve cardinal-priests sing the miserere, striking 
each of t*lie ambassadors on the shoulders at the be- 
'gimiAig of each verse of the psalms. The ceremony 
ends with prayers and the imposition of a penance 
proportioned to the fault committed by the absolved 
monarch. At the dose, the cardinals and peniten- 
tiaries conduct the ambassadors to the Obedientia 
with tho accustomed ceremonies. 
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These formalities were observed at the absolution 
of Henry IV. of Prince. The monarch having ap- 
proached the gate of the church of St. Denis in 
Paris where the ceiemony was to be performed, the 
archbishop of Bourges who was to preside, took his 
seat, dressed in his pontifical habit, in a chair covered 
with white damask, and surrounded by a great num- 
ber of prelates and monks. The archbishop asked 
Hemy who he was? to which he replied, “ The king.” 
“What is your business?" asked the archbishop. 
“ I desire," said the king, “ to be received into the 
bosom of the Catholic church." “ Arc you desirous 
of it?" continued the archbishop. “ Yes," answered 
the king, “ I very much desire it." The king then 
fell upon his knees, and made liis confession of faith. 
The formulary of this confession of faith was put into 
the hands of the prelate that pronounced the absolu- 
tion, who gave the king Ids ring to kiss, %tid blessed 
and absolved Mm from the censures incurred by the 
heresy he had professed and defended. 

It would appear that absolution was performed on 
some occasions with even greater severity than we 
have yet mentioned. The penitents have been 
obliged, in extreme cases, to stand naked before the 
porch of St. Peter’s, while twelve priests beat them 
with their wands. And, in cases of rebellion against 
the Pope and the church, the penitents havo been 
beaten severely for a long time, during, the singing 
of several penitential psalms. 

The Romish ritual contains not only a form of ab- 
solution for the living, but an office also of absolution 
for the dead. When an excommunicated person dies 
while still unabsolved, an examination is immediately 
instituted whether lie may have given sufficient evi- 
dence of contrition, and whether it may be proper to 
absolve him, in order that liis body may not bo de- 
prived of Christian burial, nor his soul of the public 
wishes and prayers of the church. In performing 
this ceremony, the rector puts on a black stole over 
tho surplice, and goes in a solemn manner to the 
place where the corpse lies. Ho is preceded by his 
clerks, in surplices, one carrying a wand, another 
holy water, and a third a crucifix. If tho btfdy is 
not yet buried, he strikes it with his stick at the be- 
ginning of every verse of the miserere, after which he 
absolves it, and the body may then be buried in conse- 
crated ground. But if the corpse has already been 
buried in unconsecrated ground, it must be removed 
if possible, and struck as before mentioned ; and if it 
cannot be dug up, the rector simply strikes upon the 
grave with the wand. 

But besides the entice for the dead, there arc in the 
Romish Ritual solemn absolutions to be pronpuftced 
for popes, cardinals, and other dignitaries, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil, or indeed for any Sue ifhose* 
circumstances can afford to procure it. Tto follow- 
ing detailed account of the ceremony is given lg' Mr. 
Foye, in his * Romish Rites, Offices, and legends:’ 
« After mass for the soul of the departed, a place A 
fitted up in the church, where the absolutions are to 


be given ; [and if the deceased has been already in- 
terred, a representation of him is placed there on a 
bed; tMs place is called the Oestrum doloris (the 
enclosure, or fort of grief ; in French, the chapelle 
ardcute), and the representation, or reality, is adorned 
with branches and illuminated with yellow wax 
fights]. 

“ Five bishops vested in black pluvials, with the 
ministering attendants, the cross, Ac., thurible, in- 
cense, holy water, sprinkler, wax-lights, Ac., go in so- 
lemn procession to the cliapello ardkmte. If so many 
bishops are not present, canons or other dignified 
clergy may officiate in their stead. They take their 
respective places round the corpse, or representa- 
tion, viz., tw # o of the officiators at the shoulders, two 
at the feet, and he tliat celebrated the mass, on a 
faldstool at the head, and so placed as to have the 
cross directly before liis face. Being thus arranged, 
as soon as all tilings are ready, tho celebrant rises 
from tho faldstool, — at which they all rise, — and un» 
covering his head, says absolutely, the prayer of ab- 
solution, beginning * Enter not into judgment with 
thy servant, 0 Lord,’ Ac. 

“ Tliia prayer ended, they all sit again, covering 
their heads, and the singers chant the responsory, 

‘ Come to liis succour, ye saints of God ; run to mce* 
him, yo angels of tho Lon], takiug up his soul and 
presenting it before the face of the Most High. 
V. Christ receive thee, who hath called thee, and let 
the angels conduct theo into Abraham’s bosom. Pre- 
senting it,’ Ac. 

“During this chant, tho acolythes minister the 
thurible, incense, Ac. to the prolate at the right 
shoulder; who blesses and puts on the incense. 
Next, the choir beginning the Eyrie Kleison, they 
all rise, uncovering their heads, and the last-named 
prelate says the Pater Noster secretly, except the 
two words Pater Noster, which he says in an audi- 
ble voice. Thou he takes the sprinkler and begins 
to sprinkle the •corpse, or representation, going All 
round it, und sprinkling every part of it thrice, bow- 
ing te the other prelates, .and making a reverence 
to the cross as he passes it. Having come round to 
the right shoulder where he began, then he takes 
the thurible, and in like manner censes the object 
all found, drawing ftio thurible thrice over every 
•part, lowing and reverencing, Ac. as before. 

“ Having come round ij^ain to his place, he stand* 
and says the Vcrsiclcs, And lead us not into temp- 
tation. R. But deliver us from evU* V. From the 
gate* of bell. R. Deli var his soul, 0 Lord. V, May 
he rest iff peace. K. Arnen. 

“ Then he makes another prayer of absolution for 
the sout. After which, they all sit again, putting 
on *their mitres ; and the choir begin another re* 
sponsory, Ac. # 

“Now [the purifymg apparatus, namely,] the tliu 
rible, Ac., the holy jrater-pot, Ac., are carried to the 
prelate at the left foot; who in his turn repeats all 
the very same ceremonies foregoing, beginning with 
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the blessing, Ac., of the incense ; then the Pater 
Noster secretly; and then going round twice, — first 
with the same sprinklings, bowings, Ac. ; next with 
the same thurifyings, and then the same versifies, 
but varying a little the absolving prayer at the end. 

44 Then thirdly [the instruments of absolution, Ac.] 
are brought to the prelate at the left shoulder ; who 
next performs all the same identical absolutions, Ac., 
Ac. And so it comes fourthly to the turn of the 
prelate at the right foot, who makes hut circuiting^ 
also in the self-saAo way as those that had preceded 
him. 

44 Then last of all it comes to the turn of him that 
had celebrated the mass ; and he t(#> makes his ab- 
solving rounds; repeating exactly all the same rites, 
words, Ac., as the preceding. 4 It is certain, how- 
ever, (adds Picart) that lie does not rest immediately 
after his departure, and that in his journey from this 
world to the next, he must at least pass through pur- 
gatory, though ho might prove so fortunate as not 
to bait by the way. The dead, however, once tho- 
roughly absolved, should find themselves, one would 
think, but very little the better for live or six addi- 
tional absolutions; but, on the other hand, if the 
clergy have more trouble, they find their account in 
it . 1 Picart also adds : 4 When there is no eimpelle 
ardente, the acolythos lay a black cloth before this 
middle of the altar : the celebrant, who lias on each 
side of him, the incense-bearer, and the holy-water- 
bearer, turns towards this cloth, and sprinkles and 
perfumes the cloth three times successively 

It is impossible to peruse the account of such ce- 
remonies os these without lamenting that the sim- 
ple rites of the early Church should have been so 
perverted, that it is almost impossible to recognize 
the true amid so much that is false. Instead, how- 
ever, of dwelling longer upon the cumbrous cere- 
monial of the Romish church, let ns turn to the 
simpler arrangements of the Church of England. 
The following are the three forms in Much absolution 
is pronounced, as recorded in the Rook of Common 
Player : — * *■ * 

44 At Morning and Evening Prayer : 

44 The absolution or remission of sins, to be pronoun- 
ced by the priest alone, standing ; the people still 
kneeling. « 

44 Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus' 
Christ, who desireth not the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he may turn from his wickedness and 
live; and hath* given power and commandment to 
Uis ministers, to declare ant! pronounce to I Us peo- 
ple, being penitent, the absolution and rortiission of 
their sins : He pardonetli anjl absolveth all them that 
truly repent, and vinlcignodly believe His hflly Gos- 
pel. Wherefore let us beseech Him to grant us true 
repentance, and his Iloly Spirit ; that those things 
may please Him which we do at tills present, and 
that the rest of our life hereafter may be pure and 
holy ; so that at the last we may come to His eter- 
nal joyj* through Jesijs Christ our Lord. 


44 At the holy communion : 

44 Then shall the priest (or the bishop, being present) 
stand up, and turning liimsolf to the people pro- 
nounce this absolution. 

44 Almighty God our heavenly Father, who of Hii 
great mercy hath promised forgiveness of sins to all 
them {Jiat with hearty repentance and true faith turn 
unto him ; have mercy upon you, pardon and deli- 
ver you from all your sins, confirm and strengthen 
you in all goodness, and bring you to everlasting 
life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

44 At the visitation of the sick : 

44 Here shall the sick person be moved to make a 
special confession of Ids sins, if he feel bis con- 
science troubled with any weighty matter. After 
which confession, the priest shall absolve him (if 
ho humbly and heartily desire it) after this sort: 

44 Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath loft power to 
His Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent 
and believe in Him, of Ilis great mercy forgive thco 
thine offences : and by his authority committed to 
me, I absolve thee from all thy sins ; in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 

In tho explanation of the form of absolution, as 
laid down in the Rook of Common Prayer, divines 
of the Church of England have been, and still are, 
much divided. Bishop Horsey, ami other divines 
of the High Church school, claim the power of re- 
mitting or retaining sin as an essential function of 
what they call “the Christian priesthood." This 
doctrine, again, is explicitly, and in the strongest 
manner, denied by many Episcopalian writers of 
the highest note. Bishop Burnet, in his 4 Exposi- 
tion of the Thirty-Nine Articles,’ says , 44 Wo except 
to the form of absolution in those w r ords, I abnolM 
thee. We of this church, who use it only to such 
as are thought to be near death, cannot be meant to 
understand any thing by it but the full peace and par- 
don of tho church : for if we meant a pardon with 
relation to God, we ought to us© it upon many other 
occasions. Tho pardon that we give in the name 
of God is only declarator}' of bis pardon, or suppli- 
catory in a prayer to him for pardon.” 

The doctrine of sacerdotal absolution is denied by 
all Protestant churches, with the exception of tho 
High Church or Anglo-Catholic party of the Church 
of England, who on this point hold what is in reality 
scarcely disguised Popish doctrine. This party has 
for a number of years past been rapidly on the in- 
crease in England, and the very circumstance that 
the forms of absolution which occur in the Liturgy 
of the Anglican Church, are liable to be understood 
( in two different and opposite meanings, shows the 
necessity of a revision of the Common Prayer Book. 
It is aaijuisliing at how early a period absolution 
began to b\t considered as a judicial rather than a 
simply declarative act of tho clergy. Nennder, in 
Ms ‘General Church History/ remarks, when speak- 
ing on this Subject in connection with the early Chris 
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tian Church: 44 All wen agreed in distiuguiahiug 
thdte aim into which all Christiana might M througi 1 
the remaining ainftthtess of their nature, and those 
which clearly indicated that the transgressor was 

1 still living under bondage to sin as ah Riding condi- 
tion; that he was not one of the regenerate ; that 
he had either never attuned to that condition, or 
liad again fallen from it — peccata venalia — and peo- 
cata mortalia, or ad mortem. These terms they had 
derived from the First Epistle of St. John. Among 
sins of the second class they reckoned, besides the 
denial of Christianity, deception, theft, incontinence, 
adultery, Ac. Now it was the principle of the 
milder party, which gradually became the predomi- 
nant one, that the Church was bound to receive every 
fallen member, into whatever sins he may have fallen 
« — to hold out to all, under the condition of sincere 
repentance, the hope of the forgiveness of sin. At 
least, in the hour of death, absolution and the com- 
; muiiion should be granted to those who manifested 
' true repentance. The other party would never con- 
j sent fo admit again to the fellowship of the Church, 
j such as had violated their baptismal vow by sinB of 

• the latter class. Such persons, said they, have once 
despised the forgiveness of sin obtained for them by 

| Christ, and assured to them in baptism. Thero is 
j no purpose of divine grace with regard to such which 
! is revealed to us ; hence the Church is in no case 
i warranted to announce to them the forgiveness of 
| sin. If the Church exhorts them also to repentance, 

| yet she can promise nothing to thorn as to the issue, 
since the power bestowed on her to bind and to loose 
lias no reference to such. She must leave them to 
j the judgment of God. The one party would not 
j sutler that any limits should bo set to the mercy of 
’ God towards penitent men; the other would pre- 
i serve erect the holiness of God, and feared tliat, by 
a false confidence in the power of priestly absolution, 

• men would be encouraged to feel more safe in their 
; Bins.” 

Absolution varies in different rituals of different 
churches. In the Russian church it is mcrely«do- 
darntive. In a modern Greek Liturgy, the priest 
is instructed to pray, “ God forgive thee ; ” but he 
: follows it up with the assurance, “ Concerning the 
' crimes which thou hast told out to rnc, have-not a 
: single care, but depart in peace.” There is also in 
the Greek church a prescribed form of absolution 
for the dead, which is sometimes, particularly at the 
request of surviving relatives, put into the hands of 
the deceased previous to interment. The form runs 
thus : “ God ftigive thee, my spiritual child, who- 
ever thou hast committed, voluntary or invokuttary, 
in the present life; 11 and sometimes with this addi- 
tion, “ And 1, thine unworthy servant, through the 
power given me to absolve and forgive, do ecele^ 
uasticaily and spiritually absolve and loose thee 
from all thy sins.” Or, in similar terins, the form 4 
k couched in this language, “ The Lord Jesus Christ, 
pur God, who gave his divine commandment 9 to hi* 

disciplgs and apostles to retain or remit tlw sins of 
those who tall, from whom also 1 have received 
power to do the same, pardon thee, my spiritual 
child, whatsoever sins, voluntary or involuntary, thou 
hast committed in this present life, now and for 
ever.” The following copy of a printed form of 
absolution, granted to a person who had performed 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulcliro, occurs in Mr. 1 
Jowett’s ‘Christian Researches — “ Polycarp, by 
the mercy of God, patriarch of the holy city, Jerusa- 
lem, and all Palestine: Our holiness, according to 
tliat grace, gift, and authority of the mon holy and 
life-giving Spirit, which was given by our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Cflrist to his holy disciples and apos- 
tles for the binding and loosing of the sins of men, 
as he said unto them, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost; 
whosesoever sins ye remit/ (Ac.,) which Divine grace 
lu&s descended in succession from them to us, — holds 
as pardoned our spiritual son, Emanuel, worshipper, 
in regard to the sins wliicli through human frailty he 
hath committed ; and all his failings toward God in 
word, or deed, or thought, williugly or unwillingly, i 
and in all liia senses ; or if ho hath boon under any { 
curse or excommunication of bishop or pricBt, or of 
his father or mother, or hath fallen under his own , 
anathema, or liath forsworn himself, or hath been 
overtaken in any other sins through human frailty, 
he having confessed the same to his spiritual fathers, 
and heartily received and earnestly purposed to ful- 
fil the injunction prescribed to him by them, — -from 
all these sins, whether of omission or of commission, 
we loose him, and do account him free and pardoned, 
through the Almighty authority and grace of the 
most Holy Spirit. And whatsoever through for- 
getfulness he hath left unconfcsscd, all these also 
may the merciful God forgive him for His own 
bounty and goodness’ sake through the ministrations 
of our most blessed lady, mother of God, and ever- 
! virgin Mary, of ttye holy, glorious, and laudable upos- 
> tlo James, brother of God, first bishop of Jerusalem, 
and of^all the saints* Amen.” The individual 

1 who has received such a document as that now cited, 

* lias simply to produce it on going to confosion, 

1 and on Imving it read over to him anew, ho leave* 
the presence of the pfriost with the assurance tliat 
tjiis remission of sins, which he has earned by hi* 
visit to Palestine, is not #ily mil, as Inn ing been 
conferred by a patriarch, but is ratified in heaven. 

ABSORPTION. One of the great (fading princi- 
ples of Brahmanism or Jlinduism, the prevailing 
form of religion iti India, is, that it is the last and 
highest kind of future after which eveiy good man 
ought to aim, tliat his sdlil may be absorbed in tlie 
•essence of Bralun, the supreme spirit — a literal ab- 
sorption which ttrmmate* in the total extinction of 
individual existence. The soul thus once absorbed 
is not liable to re-appear on earth, and is not subject 
to any farther migratlbn. This felicity, therefore, is 
held to be etemal^not relatively, but absolutely, the 
soul being Liberated from the vicissitude# of mortal 
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life, in any of its forms, during the present existence 
of the universe, and throughout the myriads of ages 
in which Brahm enjoys his dreamless repose. In 
order to secure this highest kind of bliBS, there must 
he the perfect abandonment of works of merit alto- 
gether, whether ordinary or extraordinary. lie- 
course must be had to austerities, to divine know- 
ledge, to pure and intense meditation on the Eter- 
nal Spirit, which leads to perfeet abstraction from 
all that is material, and ultimate absorption into the 
object of devout adoration. Those who pursue 
this species of bliss, as the grand object of their life, 
are considered as far superior in moral excellence to 
the rest of their fellow-men. “Its essential ele- 
ment,” as Dr. Duff well remarks, “ is* not tliat of 
activity but quiescence. It consists not in the exer- 
cise, but rather oblivion of all the faculties. It is 
not a keen relish and enjoyment of the great, the 
beautiful, the sublime, but rather a freedom from 
actual pain and suffering. If such a state bo ono of 
happiness, it is surely a state not of positive* but of 
absolutely negative happiness.” The ad van Ages 
which writers on this peculiar system of religious 
faith allege as arising from ahsorjttion are numerous. 
When man, they imagine, 1ms attained to this high 
distinction, he is at once freed from all error and all 
ignorance ; from all error, because error is a particu- 
lar affirmation wliich implies the distinction of be- 
ings ; from all ignorance, because he lias become one 
with Bralun, in whom is all knowledge, lie is free 
likewise from all possibility of sinning as well as 
from all sin, bocause these suppose the distinction 
between right and wrong, which does not exist, and 
cannot exist, in Brahm. He is freed from all acti- 
vity, because activity supposes two terms, some- 
thing tlmt acts, and sometliing that is acted 
upon, a duality which is illusory, Boeing it is the 
negative of the unity, the absolute identity of all 
things. He is freed from all eniption, all desire; 
for lie knowB that he possesses all thing*. During 
life, the soul of the wise inf n who Imh attained to 
the knowledge of Btythma continues, indeed, to per- 
ceive the illusory impressions, os the man who is 
arousod from a dream recollects when aw ake the im- 
pressions he received in sleep/ But at death the soul 
of the sage is freed entirely from the dominion o r f 
illusion; he is disentlmdled in all respects from 
every vestige of individuality, from every name, 
from every fopn ; he is blended and lost in Bralun, 
as the rivers lose their naipes and their forms when 
swallowed up iu the ocean. See Braiima, 

Hinduism. 

ABST1NENTS, a name 'given to the En£KATite 8 
(which see), a Christian sect whicU arose towards < 
the end of the second century, am 1 who proMdy 
were so called, because they abstained from flesh and 
wine, and regarded a life of celibacy, and the renuncia- 
tion of all worldly possessions a£ the distinctive marks 
of Cliristian perfection. A sect holding similar opi- 
nions appeared in Trance and Spain about the end 


of the third century. Abstinence in one farm or « 
another has been generally recognized as a part of 
all ceremonial religions. Thus the Jewish priests 
were required to abstain from the use of wine while 
engaged in the service of the temple. The Naza- * 
rites also (which see) w’ere placed under the same 
restraint while their vow of separation lasted. From 
tliis principle arose the distinction between clean and 
unclean animals under the J ewish economy. A spans] 
prohibition was given under the ancient dispensation 
to abstain from the blood of animals, with the view no 
doubt of preserving before the mind of the Jew 
the great principle, tliat u without shedding of blood 
there is no remission,” and pointing forward to the 
blood of Jesus which should cleanse the soul from 
all sin. Among the primitive Cliristians, consider- 
able difference of opinion existed as to the duty of 
adhering tb the samo abstinence which the Jewish 
law prescribed. This disputed point w r os referred 
to the count'd of Jerusalem, which was held by the 
apostles, and the conclusion come to w’as to enjoin 
the Christian converts to abstain from blood, from 
things strangled, from fornication and idolatry. Ab- 
stinence from particular meats, on all or on particular 
occasions, is laid down as a duty enjoined in the 
ritual of various churches, and will fall to be consi- 
dered under the article Fasting. Such restrictions 
in meat and drink have been found in all forms of 
religion, whether Jewish, Christian, Mohammedan, 
or Fagan. 

ABUNA, or Ahouna, a word equivalent to our 
Fatittr, the bishop of the Abyssinian church. By a 
special canon, supposed to have been adopted with 
the view of securing a greater measure of learning, 
than could bo expected to be found in an Abyssi- 
niun, this pontiff must bo a foreigner. As such, 
however, lie is usually ignorant of the language; 
and in consequence his influence and means of hold- 
ing communication with the people are much cir- 
ciunscribed. The Abuna is appointed and conse- 
crated to his office by the patriarch of Alexandria, 
to \yhom he is subject. Hence he is always chosen 
from one of the Coptic monasteries of Egypt. The 
Rev. Mr. Jowett says, 14 It is not without great re- 
luctance that the Egyptian monks are compelled to 
accept this office : they leave the solitude of their 
monastery in the desert to govern with absolute 
power a turbulent people : they find their immense 
diocese, for Abyssinia lias but one bishop, con- 
stantly embroiled in civil wars in which their numer- 
ous priests constitute a powerful ptyfty. A life of 
alarms utterly uncongenial to the improper pacific 
spirit* qf a Christian bishop, is his certain lot.” Hie 
authority and jurisdiction of the Abuna extends over 
all monasteries, and the whole clergy, both secular 
and regular, who are said to be so numerous that 
they form the twentieth part of the whole popula- 
tion. Tliis head of the Abyssinian church has hit 
residence at Gondar, where he has a handsome 
pqlace? situated dose to die patriarchal churcbi 
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> wiuch stands pre-eminent among the numerous 
ehorehes in the city. At one time his power and 
authority were so extensive, tliat the king himself 
was not acknowledged to be duly es t abl i s h ed on his 
' * throne, until he was first consecrated by the hands 
of the Abuna. Formerly the third part of the pro- 
duce of the provinces was set aside for his support. 
His power is only inferior to that of the king, and 
sometimes he has proved sufficiently formidable even 
to him. The Abuna ordains to the sacred office by 
breathing upon the aspirant, and making the sign of 
j the cross over him. When in 1842, after a vacancy 
in riie office Of eleven years standing, a new Abuna 
at length arrived at AbyAinia, he consecrated for 
several successive days a thousand persons daily, 
who came in caravans from the different parts of the 
kingdom. In order to become a priest, one must be 
able to read Ethiopic, and to sing out of the book 
; Yarcd ; above all things he must have a beard, with- 
! out which no one cifri become a priest. The Abuna 
is the liighest authority in matters of faith, besides 
i being often consulted as umpire in state-quarrels. 
See next article. 

ABYSSINIAN CHURCH. The country of 
Abyssinia forms the principal part of those territo- 
fj xjries which the ancients comprised under the name 
/ Ethiopia. There is a tradition among the people 
k themselves, that their conversion to Christianity is to 
• be attributed to the instructions of the treasurer of 
Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, who is mentioned in 
the eighth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. The 
general opinion, however, among the best ecclesias- 
tical historians is, tliat the Abyssinians did not truly 
embrace Christianity before the middle of the fourth 
century, when a church was organised, winch, though 
exposed to much corruption from the Heathen and 
Mohammedan tribes with whom it is surrounded, 
nevertheless survives to this day. A detailed ac- 
count of the providential circumstances attending the 
origin of this interesting church, is thus given by 
Neander. “ A learned Greek of Tyre, named Me- 
ropius, had, in the reign of the emperor Constantine, 
undertaken a voyage of scientific discovery. Al- 
! ready on the pobit of returning, he landed on the 
coast of Ethiopia or Abyssinia, to procure fresh 
water, where he was attacked, robbed, and* himself 
and crew murdered, by the warlike natives, who 
were at that time in a state of hostility with the Ro- 
man empire. Two young men, his companions, 
Frumcntius and ASdesius, alone were spared, out of 
pity for theiaAender age. These two youths were 
taken into tfflRsrvice of the prince of the tribe, qpd 
made themselves beloved. JEdemus became hi! cup- 
bearer; Frumentius, who was distinguished fpr%in- 
tdligence and sagacity, was appointed his secretary 
and accountant. After the death of the prince, the 
education of jFAza*#, the young heir, was intrusted 
to them; and Frumentius obtained great influence, 
as administrator of the government. He made use 
sf tins influence already In behalf of Christianity. 


He sought the acquaintance of the Roman merchants 
visiting those parts, who were Christians; assisted 
them in founding a church, and united with them in 
the Christian worship of God. Filially, they ob- 
tained liberty to return home to their country. JEde- 
blus repaired to Tyro, where be was made a presby- 
ter. Here Rufinus became acquainted with Mm, 
and learned all the particulars of the story from his 
own mouth. But Frumentius folt himself called to 
a higher work. He felt bound to see to it tliat the 
people with whom ho had spent the greater part of 
his youth, and from whom he had received so many 
favoura, should bo mado to share in the highest 
blessing of mankind. Ho travelled, therefore, to 
Alexandria, where the great Athanasius had recently 
been mado bishop, (a. D. 326). Athanasius entered 
at once, with ready sympathy, into the plan of Fro* 
raentius. But he found, very justly, that no one 
could bo a more suitable agent for the prosecution of 
this work than Frumentius himself ; and he conse- 
crated him bishop of Auxunia(Axum), the chief city 
of tne Abyssinians, and a famous commercial town. 
Frumentius returned hack to this place, and laboured 
there with great success. 1 ' Legendary stories am 
current among their priests of the early conversion 
of the Abyssinian people to Judaism, so far back, 
indeed, as the flays of Solomon, from whom they 
allege their king to be descended. Their A bunas or 
bishops, however, trace their origin to Frumentius, 
the sou of a Tyrian merchant, who, as we liave seen, 
was consecrated bishop of Axuma, the chief city of the 
AbyssinionB, by Atlianasius then patriarch of Alexan- 
dria. Ever since their ecclesiastical position is well 
expressed in a favourite saying among the people, 
“ We drink from the well of the patriarch of Alex- 
andria. 11 The Abyssinian church seems to have 
preserved its purity until the seventh century, when 
in common with the whole Egyptian church, to 
which it was so cjosely linked, it embraced the doc- 
trine of the Kutychians or Monophysitbb (which 
sec), who held that there is only one nature in 
Clirist, the divine and human giature being under- 
stood as coalescing in one. 

For many centuries this church remained in ob- 
scurity, unknown to, Aid therefore unrecognised by, 
Christians in other parts of the world. At leiigtb 
towards the end of the fifteenth cent my, John 11. , 
king of Portugal, having accidentally learned that a 
Christian church had been found to gxist in Abys- 
sinia, resolved to examine into the state of matters 
in tliat cowtry, and if possible to bring them under 
subjection to the Roman See. With this view, John 
Bermudea was despatched on a tnisnbn into Aliys- 
tftinia^ David, the reigning emperor of the country, 
was engaged inehostilitie* with the Mohammedans, 
who had wrested from him a part of his empire. In 
these circumstances he was constrained to implore 
the aid of both Portdgal and .Rome, god Bermudas 
was sent to obtafythis favour* The crafty Roman- 
ist, before setting out, iiad infladhee enough to got 
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himself consecrated Abuna or bishop of the Abys- 
uniaiii. Havmg been invested with this dignity, he 
repaired to Rome, and to accomplish the desired 
subjugation of the Abyssinian church to the Papal 
yoke, Bermudas accepted of a second consecration 
at the hands of the Pope, The assistance asked by 
the emperor was readily granted, the Mohammedans 
were expelled, and tranquillity restored to the coun- 
try. In return for the aid thus rendered, the king of 
Portugal demanded, through Bermudas, that the em- 
peror should embrace the Roman Catholic religion, 
and surrender onc-third of his dominions under pain 
of excommunication. The eyes of the emperor were 
now opeued to the snare which ltld been laid for 
him. He forthwith disowned the authority of the 
Pope, declaring him withal to be a heretic, stripped 
Bermudos of his ecclesiastical dignity, threw him Into 
prison, and sent to Alexandria for an Abuna to the 
Abyssinian church, which has ever since maintained 
its independence. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth century the 
Jesuits planted a mission in Abyssinia, which, 
however, was completely unsuccessful. A second 
mission was established in the commencement of the 
following century, which, after twenty years spent in 
intrigues, wars, and commotious, brought about the 
formal submission of the AbysBiniau church to the 
See of Rome. The triumph of the Jesuits, how- 
ever, was but short-lived. Insurrection followed 
after insurrection. In vain did the emperor by 
threats and persecution endeavour to enforce the al- 
legiance of his people to the Roman pontiff. The 
high-minded Abyssinians were determined at all 
hazards to maintain the independence of their 
church. At length, in 1633, the Roman patriarch 
found himself completely foiled in his attempts to 
obtain submission to the Papacy, and despairing of 
ever accomplishing the object of his mission, ho 
abandoned Abyssinia. • 

It would appear from the statements of Mr. 
Bruce, in his Travels ip that country, that* in the 
middle of the last century, still another fruitless at- 
tempt had been made to convert the Christians of 
Abyssinia to the Romish faith. Three Franciscan 
friars were sent by the Fropiqjknda, and had reached 
Gondar, where they succeeded in ingratiating them* 
selves into the favour of the emperor. Both priests 
and people now took alarm, and so great was the 
commotion iiwconsequence, that the emperor was 
under the necessity of dismissing the Romish friars 
from his country altogether. From that time the 
very name of Rome has been an object of the utmost 
abhorrence to the Abyssinian Christians. • 

The accounts which missionaries have brought as* 
to the preseut state of religion in thtft country, is far 
from favourable. But it is deeply interesting to 
notice the principles and practices of a Christian 
enurch, which»dates its origin from so early a period. 
A feW*of these may be mentioned* 

With the YormuJa which is usually termed die 


Apostles* creed the Abyssinian church is totally « 
unacquainted. In dispensing baptism, they use 
the Nicean formula. The Bible is highly prized 
by them; but the mode of interpretation which ■ 
they adopt is singularly strange and allegorical. * 
They are firm in their adherence to the Mono- 
physitfe doctrine, which they early embraced, and 
according to which they allege, that Christ has only 
one nature, the divine, and that his humanity is not 
even essential to the constitution of his person as 
Redeemer. They hold the doctrine which is common 
to all the Eastern churches, that the Spirit proceeds 
from the Father only, and not from the Father and 
the Son. One portion of \he Abyssinian church, par- 
ticularly that which iB in the province of TigrG, 
maintain that Christ anointed himself with tho Spirit, 
and tliat the Spirit of God, which was given to him, 
is simply fiis divinity. A second opinion taught by a 
different portion of the church is, that there are three 
births of Christ : 1 . The eternal generation of the Son. 

2. The conception and actual production of the nature 
of Christ. 3. The reception of the Holy Spirit in the 
womb of Mary. According to their ideas the anoint- 
ing with the Holy Ghost is called a third nature, 
because thereby his humanity is raised to higher 
honour. This is the prevailing doctrine in Amhara, 
and also in Shoa, where it has been adopted onH 
political grounds, and the present king has caused itji 
to be announced by public heralds, that no one, uponjj 
pain of confiscation of goods and exile, should dar el; 
to oppose the doctrine of the three births of Christ Ji 
Thus the king and people of Sclioa have declared 
themselves openly opposed on this difficult theolo- 
gical dogma to the Abuna in Gondar, who maintains 
the views held by the church in Tigre. A new sul»- 
ject of controversy has arisen, bearing also upon the ] 
abstruse dogma as to the person of Christ. Aroc, a ! J 
priest from Gondar, in order to support the opinion ;s 
tliat. there are tliree births of Christ, taught that tho i j 
soul of Cliri st had solf-cousciousiiess even in the ! 
womb, yea, that it prayed and fasted in this state. j 
The doctrine of the three births is maintained by 
the king with the utmost sternness, in opposition to 
the clamour of multitudes both of priests and people. 

The most esteemed divine of the Abyssinian church 
lias adopted the same opinion. The party denying 
the three births hurl auathemas upon those who 
hold it, and the quarrel lias of late years been in 
danger of passing into a civil war. There are sev- 
eral other points of a subordinate kind, connected 
with the doctrine of the three births, Atich have also 
gigen*rise to no small contro versy . w For instance, 
the qi&stion lias been discussed whether Christ 
praises ihe Father in heaven, or whether he standi I 
equal to Him, and reigns with Him. The former 
jltemativp has been adopted by the king and hit , 
party. The Virgin Maiy has also been the subject 
,of controversy, whether sho is the Mother of God, 
or onlj the Mother of Jesus, and as a natural corob 
hay from this, whether she js entitled to equal hon- 
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ftur with the Son. The party who assert the nega- 
tive on this hat point, have triumphed over their 
opponents in Ankobar and Debra Ltbanos, and are 
calle d Walawold AfayscUy the adorers of the Son 
only, while the other party in Fattyghur are called 
Mask Wold, equal with the Son. 

A third and intermediate opinion in regan^to the 
person of Christ, and one which has numerous fol- 
lowers in Gojam, is that which views the Holy 
Spirit as mediator between the divine and human 
natures in Christ. 

Such are the knotty points of controversy which at 
this moment are tlureatening to rend in pieces the 
Abyssinian church. So keen has the controversy 
waxed between the three disputing parties, that they 
► * Jbe to sit together at the sacramental table. 

JOn many other theological points besides the por- 
tfOn of Christ, we find strange confusion «f thought 
among these Christians who lmve been so long iso 
«atcd from the rest of the Christian world. They 
teach, for instance, a species of purgatory, and, 
accordingly, they observe fasts, alms, and prayers, 
for the benefit of thoso who have been excommuni- 
cated ou account of great sins, and have died in that 
state. According to their notions, such souls re- 
main in school until they sire fit to enter heaven, 
having been reconciled. The archangel Michael is 
invoked as the conductor of souls out of school into 
heaven. The Abyssinian* practise circumcision 
upon children of both sexes between the third and 
the eighth day after their birth. Baptism is adminis- 
tered to male children when forty days old, and to 
females when eighty. The ceremony consists in 
prayer, exoryyajp, immersions, benedictions, turning 
the 1 Kiptizeoto wards the four points of the compass, 
breathing upon liim, lading on of hands, and anoint- 
ing with holy oil. A godfather or godmother must 
be present as a witness of the baptism. In a case 
of adult lmptisin, water is poured over every part of 
the body. The ceremony commences with hymns 
and psalms in honour of the Virgin ; then follow the 
Nicean confession of faith, the Lords prayer, and t ho 
reading of the third chapter of John's gospel. The 
baptismal water is now consecrated by fumigation, 
with the words, “ Praised be the Father, the Son, 
and tho Iloly Ghost. 11 An iron cross is moved three 
times tlurough the water while these words are re- 
peated, “ A Holy Father, a Holy Son, aud a Holy 
Spirit. 11 A piece of cotton is then dipped in the 
holy oil, and with it the sigu of the cross is made 
upon the forehead of the person baptized, after which 
a cord is boqfid round the neck. The whole cere- 
mony is closed with the administration of com- 
munion. Every Abyssinian Christian wcjrs a blue f 
silk cord all his life, as a memorial of his* baptism, 
and of his separation from Mohammedanism. The 
ceremony of baptism takes place before*the churth 
door ; the celebration of the Lord's Supper within 
the church. The Lord's Supper is received in hot It 
kinds with leavened bread, which is baked# by # the 


priest daily. Confession precedes communion oul) 
in the case of adults, who have reached at least the 
age of twenty- five. Communion is uniformly ad- 
ministered to children after baptism. Private com- 
munion is not permitted. Communicants are not 
allowed to spit till sunset after having received the 
Lord's Supper. Every person, even the priest, has 
his lather confessor, to whom he resorts as often as 
his conscience troubles him. 

Besides the secular clergy, there are in the Abys- 
sinian church monastic clergy, urfBcr the Etsohega, 
who is next in rank to the Abuna himself, and may 
be considered, iu point of theological authority in 
matters of faiths a kind of Abuna. Under him are 
not only the«nuinerous monasteries of his own order, 
but all the others. In every great monastery, under 
the abbot are ranged the different overseers, among 
whom is tlio Alaka, or manager of tho property. 
The business of the Abyssinian monks is tho same as 
it was in Europe during the middle ages ; they beg 
and lounge about idle, while the more conscientious 
monks perform divine service, read Ethiopian books, 
or dispute concerning leading theological questions. 
They are l>ouml by a vow of celibacy. Their dress 
is mean. A hood, a dirty cloth, on animal's hide, 
and a leathern girdle mark out the monk. Tho 
number of tho clergy, both secular and regular, in 
Abyssinia, is very great. In Shoa alone, they 
amount to 12,000. In Goudar they are proportion- 
ally still more numerous. To a completely furnished 
church thero are attached twenty priests and dea- 
cons, one of whom always performs tho third part of 
the service of the week, while the others attend to 
their penitents, or to the instruction of poor cliildren. 
The secular clergy are allowed to marry once. The 
churches, which are very numerous, arc generally 
built on eminences, and sliadcd by magnificent trees. 
They are circular in form, low built, with conical 
thatched roofs, upon which glitters a cross of brass. 
The wails are blldly built, whitewashed outside, and 
provided with four doors, turned towards tho four 
cardinal points. Inside, the walls are covered with 
wretched paintings of Mary, the saints, angels, and 
the devil. Sculptured figures are not allowed. A 
court runs all round the building, which is set apart 
for the laity aud the daily morning service. It also 
'affords a night's lodging ^destitute travellers. Tha 
interior of the church is separated into two divisions, 
one of which is the sanctuary, hung round with relics, 
and accessible only to the priest# andfdcacons. Thc{ 
Lord's Simper is eel ob A ted in this portion of thel 
church, but the laity are kept behind an outstretched! 
curtain, and female* are entirely excluded. In thej 
holy of fiolies, •behind a curtain, stands the tabot, or* 
ark^of the covenant, in which lies a parchment with 
the names of the saints of tbs church. Within this 
part of the building only the alaka, and those who 
are consecrated as priests are privileged to enter. The 
ark is consecrate^ with holy oO ; bbt hone of the 
laity, deacons, or? persons not ^iristfyis, daft touch 
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it, otherwise both It and tlio church itself most be 
consecrated anew. U]>on the ark depends the sanc- 
tity of the church and of the surrounding burying- 
ground. 

Divine service in the Abyssinian church consists 
of singing psalms, reading passages from the Scrip- 
tures, and legends of the saints. Prayers are ad- 
dressed to the Virgin and to saints, but Mary in par- 
ticular is honoured with the highest titles, such as 
Creator of the world. Every beggar utters the 
name of some one Sf the numerous saints, in order to 
excite pity. 

The Abyssinian church observes both the Jewish 
and Christian Sabbaths, the latter •of wliich 
term the great Sabbath. They keep not fewer than 
one hundred and eighty holy days and festivals. Oue 
of tho most promineut of these is Epiphany, on the 
occasion of which festival, on the 4th of January, 
tho priesthood go out, carrying the ark of every 
church in the city or neighbourhood to a stream, 
where, amid songs and rejoicings, the festival com- 
mences, and clothes are given to the poor. At mid- 
night, by torchlight, the priest steps into tho water 
And blesses it. Then suddenly the whole crowd of 
people strip themselves quite naked, and plunge into 
the consecrated wator to bathe, and, amid shrieks 
and noises of every kind, the festival terminates. 
On the occasion of ono of the festivals, thousands 
set out on pilgrimage to Debra Libanos, and fotch 
dust from the grave of tho Haint, which they imagine 
can prevent or cure sickness. Tho Abyssinian 
church holds fasting in very high estimation, as a 
means of salvation. Eveiy Wednesday and Friday, 
and every day on wliich the communion is observed, 
is a fast on which they must taste only nettles ami 
bare bread. To tho piouB there are properly two 
hundred fast days in the yoar, the great proportion 
of which, howover, are not kept; and still fewer 
would bo kept, did not their interment in conse- 
crated ground depend on tho strictness of such ob- 
servances. Much merit is considered as attached to 
the giving of alms to beggars* pilgrims, monks, and 
priests, and bestowing presents upon churches and 
monasteries for their building and ombelliHhmout. 
Pilgrims aro much respected, and the man who has 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem is distinguished 
above all others as being iqpst holy, so that his bene- 4 
diction is viewed by the man who is fortunate enough 
to receive it, as possessed of peculiar value nud effi- 
cacy. • 

1 / Much superstition prevails in this church, ana 
Amulets and charms are in frequent use among the 
Leople. The ancient Jewish difference between 
clean and unclean animals is strictly maintained. 
Marriage may be celebrated without # the consecra- 
tion of the priest, and is therefore easily dissolved. 
This, however, in tho case of any man, is permitted 
to happen only four times. These marriages which 
are ratified by the parties partaking together of the 
Lord’s Jupper^aro considered indissoluble. Divorce 


must be pronounced by the priest. Whoever has 
four wives, and has divorced them or survived them, 
is excommunicated, unless he shall enter one of the 
orders of monks. That, however, is generally done. 

It often happens that a man, without saying a word, 
deserts his wife and children and goes into a monas 
tery, polygamy is forbidden, but, in defiance of that 
law, instances are not uncommon of priests and! 
nobles having four wives, besides numerous concur 
bines. It is customary for those who are on their' 
death-beds to confess to a priest and receive absolu- 
tion. The funeral takes place shortly after death 
amid lamentations such as were customary among 
the Jews, and also amid numerously attended funeral 
repasts, at which the priests are present. On these 
occasions suitable passages arc read from the Bible. 
Crucifixes aro carried before the body. The inter- 
ment takostplaco cither in or near the church. 

The Abyssiuians explain then* adherence to so 
many Jewish customs, by allegingtheir descent from 
the race of Jewish kings. The whole, indeed, of their 
sacred ritual, as well as civil customs, is a strange com- 
bination of Jewish, Christian, and Pagan traditions. 
The moral and religious behaviour of the people is 
far from satisfactory. Indifference to religious prin- 
ciple, laxity of morals, and habitual indolence, are 
the prevailing features of character in the great body 
of the people. Heathenism has not yet entirely 4 
given place to Christianity. Tn the mountains ofl] 
Ackcrban, near Gomlar, a tribe of people are to be; 
found who practise withernft, and worship the Cacj j 
tus plant. A Jewish remnant still exist in Aliys 3 *; 
sinia who expect tho Mossiah, and pray to the an- 
gels for his coming. They live in the most ascetic 
manner, fasting five times every week, sleeping only 
upon wooden benches, scourging themselves with 
thorns, &c. They join outwardly in all Christian 
observances, but are regarded by the people as Jews 
and sorcerers. 

Amid all tho corruption which attaches to the 
Abyssinian church, the prospects for that country are 
evidently brightening. The translation of tho Bible 
into Amliaric, and of a portion of it into the Tigrd 
dialect, has conferred a great boon upon the people 
of that interesting country. The Kev. Mr. Jowett 
has been mainly instrumental in calling the atten- 
tion of British Christians to the importance of Abys- 
sinia as a missionary field. In 1830, the Kev. Samuel 
Gobat, who had been educated in the Missionary 
Institution at Basle, was sent along with the Kev, 
Mr. Kugler to conduct a mission in that country. 
The eady death of his colleaguo in Adowa, and the 
politick commotions which prevailed, compelled Mr. 
,Gobtyt to jetum to Europe. Another reinforcemeut 
was sent out in 1834 ; but found themselves unable 
to carry tm their missionary labours in the disturbed 
stlfce of the fcountiy. The Komish church despatched j 
^missionary to Abyssinia in 1838, and by means of 
intrigue and management, the expulsion of the Pro- ! 
testfnt Aissionarios was effected. The Papal party 
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were now in high hopes that they would be able to 
form a large faction in the Abyssinian church in fa- 
vour of Erne. Their hopes, however, were speedily 
disappointed, by the appointment to the office of 
1 Abixna of a pupil of the English Protestant mission 
at Cairo, who lost no time in using all his endea- 
vours to destroy Romish influence in Tij^rd. A 
struggle then commenced, which has been carrying 
on ever since, between the independent Abyssinian 
church and the Papal emissaries, while Protestant 
missions have been contending with almost insuper- 
able difficulties which, by prayer and perseverance, 
may, by the Divine blessing, be yet overcome, and 
a Christian Church, which* has maintained its posi- 
tion since the fourth century, may at length shine 
forth with a glorious emanation of Christian light 
and knowledge, scattering the Mohammedan and 
pagan darkness in which Africa has so long been en- 
shrouded. 

ACACIAXS, & sect of heretics which arose in the 
Christian Church in the fourth century, and are 
usually classed among the Arian sects. (See Akian- 
ism.) They derived their name from Acacius, & 
bishop of Caesarea, whom Jerome ranks among the 
most learned commentators on Scripture, and >vho 
held that the Son was like the Father, but only in 
respect of his will. At first he professed himself 
a Semi -Arian, and afterwards becamg the found- 
er of the sect of the Homceans (wliich see). At 
length he became an Anomcean or puro Arian, 
and ended with signing the Nicene creed. — The 
name of Acacians was also given to a sect of the 
Eutycliians or Monopiiy sites (which sec), in the 
fifth century. They derived their name from Aca- 
cius, bishop of Constantinople. To put an end if 
possible to the disputes which had so long been car- 
ried on in reference to the Person of Christ, and 
which were disturbing the peace of both church and 
state, the Emperor Zeno, in A. i>. 482, by the advice 
of Acacius, offered to the contending parties that for- 
mula of concord which is usually called the llenoti- 
con. This formula, which was subscribed by the lead- 
ers of the Monophysite party, was approved by* Aca- 
cius, as well as the more moderate of both parties. In 
this famous decree, the emperor recognizes the creed 
of the Nicene and Constantiuopolitan comn jls as the 
only established and allowed creed of the church, 
and declares every person an alien from the true 
church who would introduce any other. This creed, 
he says, was received by that council of Ephesus 
which condemned Nestorius, whom, along with Eu- 
tychcs, he pronounces to be heretics. lie also 
acknowledges the twelve chapters of Cyril ot Alex- 
andria to be sound and orthodox, and declares Maty 
to be the Mother of God, and Jesus CfcSist to be" 
possessed of two natures, in the one of which he 
was of Uke substance with the Fatherland in the 
other, of like substance with us. This formula 
of union was calculated to unite the more coiu#- 
desate of both parties. The Roman pontiff, Eelix III., 


however, attacked Acsdus, who bad favoured, and 
Indeed almost originated the llenotioon, as a bo 
trayer of the truth, and excluded him from church 
communion. To justify this severe conduct towards 
Acacius, who had now many supporters, Felix and 
his successors cliargcd Acacius with favouring the 
Monophysites. Mo&hcim, however, alleges, that the 
real ground of this opposition, on the part of the 
Roman pontiffs, was, that Acacius, by his actions, 
though not iu words, denied the supremacy of the 
Roman See, and was extremely eager to extend the 
jurisdiction, and advance the honour of the see ot 
Constantinople. 14 The Greeks," say* Mosheim, “ de- 
fiwW the chapicter and memory of their bishop 
against the .aspersions of the Romans. This con- 
tent was protracted till the following century, when 
the pertinacity of the Romans triumphed, find caused 
the names of Acacius and Peter Fullo, another leader 
of the party, to be struck out of the sacred registers, 
and coiLsigued, as it were, to perpetual infamy." 
Thus the Acacian sect or party, who not only hold 
firmly by the Nicene creed, in opposition to the doc- 
trinal errors which had arisen, but also denied plain- 
ly the supremacy of the Roman pontiff, was brought 
to a violent end. 

ACADEMICS, the name usually applied to the 
followers of Flato, tho Greek philosopher. They 
are generally considered as having derived theii 
name from Academia, a grove in the neighbourhood 
of Athens, favourable to study and philosophic 
thought. The name Academics is commonly given 
to tiirec different schools of philosophy — the first, 
the middle, and the new Academy, all of thorn, how- 
ever, professing more or less to follow the opinions 
of Plato ; but the first, as being nearest to his own 
time, being a more correct reflection of his peculiar 
views. The first and fundamental object in the 
system of this eminent thinker, is the pursuit of that 
wisdom which contemplates absolute existence. The 
material world •he regarded ns consisting of two 
principles, ideas, and matter, and our impressions of 
outward objects are tWfe produce of both. The soul 
has ideas within itself, copies t»f the eternal exem- 
plars that reside in the Divine mind, and these it 
remembers the more it sees of their imperfect copies 
without. Hence arises a distinction between the 
* world wliich is perceived by souse, and the world 
which is discerned by intfllect. The senses present 
ns with imperfect objects ever varying, because ever 
diverging from the central and eternal types. The 
intellect, on the other band, possesses the copies of 
these types, certain and unchanging like the types 
themselves. The copers reside in the human, the 
original* or exemplars in the Divine mind. The 
first existence, according to Plato, is the infinite 
mind ; the scJond, the Logos, or intellectual Vorld 
of ideas ; thirdly , Matter, with its capability, to a 
certain extent, of (pceiving the stamp and impres- 
sion of those ideas ; and, lastly, the soul of the 
world, imparted th*i world, after it has 4ieen fa 
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shioned according to the pattern existing in the 
Divine intellect. And an the soul of the world is 
derived from the infinite mind, 00 are individual 
souls in their tun) derived from the soul of the 
world, whether they be the intelligences that guide 
the stars, or of beings superior to man that occupy 
the higher regions, or lastly, of man himself. Virtue, 
in the system of Plato, consists in the highest pos- 
sible conformity to the Deity. It is fourfold in its 
feature, including wisdom, fortitude, prudence or tem- 
perance, and justice. These can only be reached 
by an escape from the senses, mid a return to the 
Divine life. 

Plato's philosophy was a system of lofty idealism, 
and from the subordination to which it reduced the 
senses, it naturally led, among thinkers inferior to 
Plato himself, to a system of scepticism, lienee 
ArcesilaiiH, the founder of the new academy, taught, 
that nothing whatever could be known with certain- 
ty, tliat doulit wfis the region In which man was des- 
tined to Jive. No such opinion was entertained by 
Plato. On the contrary, he taught, ns the leading 
principle of his system, that to find an absolute and 
unconditional ground for all that is relative and con- 
ditional, is the true aim of philosophy. 

I11 the early ages of Christianity, the academic 
philosophy was hold in very high esteem, so much 
so that, while Josephus tries to truce the philo- 
sophy of Plato to the Bible as its source, several 
of the Christian fathers were of opinion, that the 
phraseology of the inspired writers of the New 
Testament is, in some cases, borrowed from the phi- 
losophy of Pinto. This is generally regarded ns 
particularly the case with the Logos or Word of 
the Apostle John, an expression identical with one 
which occupies a prominent place in the Platonic 
system. There can be 110 doubt that whatever may 
luivc been the chmj with the Apostles, the specula- 
tions of this profound philosopher aiVectcd not a lit- 
tle the current of thought among the early Christian 
writers. Nor could it fail to be so, for as Goethe 
remarks, when speaking pf Puto, “ Every thing he 
said Imd a relation with the good, the beautiful, and 
the immutably true.” No philosopher, indeed, whe- 
ther of ancient, or of modem times, has more directly 
and habitually referred all things in emit ion tc\tho 
Almighty Creator, and all things in providence to * 
an All-Wise Disposer, thafi the illustrious Plato. 

ARUHElvEli, (Arabic, The Father of the Virtpn t ) 
the immediate tweecssor of Mohammed, mid one of his 
earliest converts, besides being his father-in-law, the 
prophet having married his daughter Aycfcha. He 
was the faithful friend and associate of Mohammed, 
and by his wealth and intiuence he vas onto of the 
main instruments in advancing the new faith. Abube- 
ker was the only companion of MoHiunjncd in his 
tlight from Mecca. Such was the confidence reposed 
in him by the followers of tho # prophet, that they 
elected him hir successor, and in thin capacity he 
took th* name of Caliph, which ha* < boon adopted by 


all who succeeded him. His right to the succes- 
sion was at first disputed by Ali, the son-in law gi 
the prophet, who, however, at length was compelled 
to acknowledge his authority. The tierce contest, 
however, which ensued between the two claimants 
led to a schism which has divided the Mohamme- 
dans into two great factions, who entertain towards 
each other the most implacable iiatred to tliis day. 
The tw'o opposing sects are named the Sonrates and 
the Schiite*, the former considering Abubcker, Omar, 
and Othmnn as the legitimate p iCO&Hon* of Mo- 
hammed, and the latter viewing chose. thr» a caliphs 
as usurpers and intruders. Am;.»ng the Sunnites or 
followers of Abulieker aiy to ix ranked the Turks, 
Tartars, Arabians, and greater patt ot the India Mo- 
ltanimcdai'fi ; whereas the Pmians and emlijccts ol 
the Great Mogul an Sehiite* 4 . or followers of Ali. 
llnneo th^ Vop-iv'.eil antipathy which has long 
n ibsMted between *he Turks and the Persians. See 
Honnitks — $ cm«Ti.fe. 

AGAFOTU, u peculiat ceimiony which is ob- 
served by somo of tlu. teodeni Jews on the Continent. 
When a Jew lmn died, and tlu cothu has been nailed 
down, ton chosen persons ut mo *drcf relatives and 
friends of the deceased, turn wi.cn times round the 
coffin, offering up, nil the wliile, their prayers to 
God for his departed soul. 

A CAT 11 Y ST 1 1 S, (Gr. a, n< .t . kathizo , t o sit,) a hymn 
used by the Greek church hi honour of the Virgin 
Mary. It receives its name from the circumstance, 
that it is sung while the congregation are vot Hitting, 
hut standing. 'The occasion of the composition of this 
hymn is rather curious. In the ivijm of llcmcliu*, 
the city of Constant iuoplc, l » ing been besieged by 
the Persians, was in danger of falling into the bauds ot 
the enemy, when the patmieii Sergius, carrying in 
his amis an image of Jit 1 'irgin, attended l*y a 
great crowd of people, otbirc 1 up pmycr* tu (A ,n 
behalf of ♦ he city; up 11 widen Mcmclius obtained a 
reins/ able victory ove»- his t’ic:.iies. The same 
thing is air said to have happened in the time ot 
Constantine Pogo "ttus uid Leu Isaurus. Hence a 
liynrf to the Virgin was appointed to be sung cm 
every fifth Sunday in Lent. 

ACC A LARENTIA, a mythical woman occur- 
ring in the legends of early Homan history. According 
to some accounts she v**s the wife of the shepherd 
FauNtnlus, and the num. of Romulus and Remus, 
nfb»r they had been taken from the she- wolf. Others 
represent her os having lived in the reign of An- 
cus Martins, who instituted a festival in her honour 
eaLid the Laue.’talia (which see), at which sacri- 
ficed wj-re offered to the Lares. 

ACClSNSORII, or Lighters, a name sometimes 
*givei§ to ^he Acolytes (which see), in the early 
Latin olipreh, liecauhe one of the duties of the office 
tfovrhich they were ordained was to light the can 
dlos of "the churli. Accordingly, in the chu 'u 
« f ordination laid down by the fourth council ot 
C&rthugQ, it is expressly provided, that an acolyth 
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sheik when onh.uod, receive a candlestick with a 
taper in it from die archdeacon, that ho may under- 
stand that he m appointed to light the candles. 
Rhtgham very properly thinks, that this refers to 
nothiug more than the lighting of the candles when 
the church met for service at the facet nalfo oratoa, or 
time of evening prayer This office has been ex- 
changed in the modern Latin or Roman C&thnlic 
church for tliat of the ctrofiraru, or taper-bearers, 
whose office U ouly to walk before the deacons, &c 
with lighted ta] *rs m their hands 
ACCESS US, one of the modes which is iieipioutly 
sa*i <1 to 111 i lectin*, tlie Pope of Home. Wh n the 
eamii u» have give'i their tote**, a scrutiny w made 
which consist in collecting and oxammmg the votes 
an i v pnntiJ Imbta vhWi tic cardumh put 
into a cl «i that ‘Ai*d* m h* stir of ho chapel 
where f hey an met oiprhe re Jmose^lu* !*<[« 
If the votes do u rim to a s. ffioiei.t numbi hi- 
* clto IS » tie Pnj • hy tww 

U ( is n.olc, which i * j '* 
* v , tm * im teeirv { h\ 
u It i tit' on tti /, ti i , 
i j i io ir << inoilur, oi 
\ i lo< i f»» h< , n t vote 
»>■* o 1* d nw d (i un 
oi the Roman m nftte 


bn. arc* taken m < *t # h i 
of » me out Vc i tl l 
tm*k iimotv u ‘r 
»t her b Ih t» u l i 
whin h< < III li 
ot i /<* vt ti it wli ill 
1 he p in h -* ol ih mu i /<r 

llu am w tit i u h nl ot votm 


amt m »\ 

»i • eie 
M» minin' 

'W * ti* 1 
t r id 

Ci t im wanted 
h/ vrnt w it I v p ( si nt t 
t) i hmf pries* nt ti nip. 


VN lull me «< MSii r t i mth i s oj n ion, he ros* 
up ami wtut >m m his i t'ha^uc wh whom he 
agtoid Si e ( \ ici » f n Al 1*01*1 . 

\C(MMWi,n Si Vs* i «* l m\, Ci u.r. 

AC1 VH ,v mum uhiii b> t i nl datrous Arabs 
t a spirit <iui iinov*. without non and fuitlnm, 
\ l K i were used tot pi,josnn ,f divination Dr 
♦faun son in lus * ih.ihh idition of 4 Paxton'* Illus- 
hati ms ot SupM re 'tine* <u*< t ,I h s the piocessfiom 
1) Delhi 1 j l h am unt Intutiou* \raim u*rtl a 
* « »r d io f s In airowH Duse 
.eatls oi iiatln s, tlu> wuo 
i pr» /in* of tlum was wiutui, 
d uj on the m (olid ‘ Porlnd oi 
t iifdanow w ih blank Wlun 
itennmc on a toui sc Tction, 
divim** (who VV 1 H 
wlodrrwo* oi Iiih 
acow* finni l Is bag mil the r mow of 1 ,» mind* 
’ vptaml, he iciro JiatCiV Hi about tlie alVr it 
M of prohibition aput ind, hi defen od the exec i 
u of hm enterj*ri » i li vovi, wIimi fin 
blank arrow came on >i > unm nga* 'I no 

* *abe eou-s t fti d th so arr m ]1 tin .. .flairg, 
particularly t* A il k» *■ pi i iis M To i u*m» 

Stalks, it J ded * t nt ** iiKgui^ar- 

f vra u«ed a»a* x » 9 Aral < n 'he vjwc V nar- 

r fhe ctnu *«»*! m of tl *i coddreR, arffi n/ 
Mttiw out or. a joumai . kind >1 divmatio,! 

I r .pressD piohibtted n the K< fmd^ 

allilffion » tlie fame piaet*oc in Vox h xti k! u 1 * r 
the king of BalyJo a J the pan mg of th% 
way, at the uead of the tw ways, to ua% divina- 


tion : he made he mrows bnyfU, lu» consulted with 
images, he looked io the liver.” Boo Divina- 
tion, 

ACEF1IALI, a term applied in Eodooiastical 
History to those bishops who were exempt from 
the discipline and jurisdiction of their ordinary bishop 
or patriarch. It was a name particularly given to a 
sect of the Eutychi&n* or Monopliysitos, in the fifth 
century. When Peter Moggus, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, gave in liis adherence to the Ilenoticon or for- 
mula of concoid proposed by the Emperor Zeno, 
i hose who n*H*cn*d tho Ilonoticon farmed themselves 
mto a new part) , w hicli was called that of the Acepha- 
1 1 because they ^ ore depriv od of tlioir head or leader. 
The date ot f thcir appeal anu*is a n 4#2. I'Vom the 
tunc of tho cuum il of Ohalcedon tho Euty chums gra* 
dually <h parted from the peculiar mows of Eutyches, 
and tlioretoie dincaidcd the name of Eutychiana 
jnd assumed tho mor« appiopnato one of Monophy- 
a hob indicated then distinguishing tonct, tint 
♦he too imtmes ol Clmat were so united, as to con- 
stitute but one imtiuc. The whole party, thcre- 
foie, hav mg long renounced Kitty elios as their leader, 
a tun a ptul oi thnn nuiounced aUo Peter Moggus, 
tliev wi»ie uideul Anphaft, without a head. The 
i emir came at length to bo applied to all who ro- 
iiiNtd to idimt llu* dot roes of tlin council of Chal- 
c«don hi th< Mxth <enturv, the Emperor Justi- 
nian wiih jMusuadid hv The odorus of Civsurca to 
b* ,ie\o that the Acephali would return to tho church, 
piovit i d certain obnoxious writings favourable to the 
Nestoi i.in heiesy vvcie coudomnod. In A. I) 644, 
act (»i dinglv the emperor published a decree, which is 
usually iaIIkI Justinian's creed and which professes 
to define tho Catholic faith, as established by the 
fust four ^«»neral c ouhuIm, those of Nice, Constan- 
tinople, Kphei ih, and Chah edou, and to condemn the 
oppomto (rims. Direo chapters or subjects wore 
(omh niiicd by JuMmiun 1st, The jicrnon and writ- 
ings oi Jhiodurusof MopsiiCHha, whom tho decree 
pronoum ed n hoKtic and a Nistonan, 2d, Thowrit- 
in fr H hf Theodont, bithojaof Cy prun, so far a* they 
i wound \ T ( «t onanism, or o|ipased F>nl of Alexan- 
<liia and Iiih tvvtlvo anatbemah, 3d An Epistle said 
to hav ( bun writing bv ) lias, bishop of Kdessa, to 
ori(^MaiiH, a Persian, wliic h ensure d (Srjl and the 
'fust council of liphesiiH, mid favoured the cause ot 
Nchtniius Mivh and violent opposition was raised 
to tin i dcciie, but Ju^tniMu wiw losolvnd to jier- 
kmh and he aeain (ondumied the three chapters 
bv a new edict in a. i* 5 r iJ The matter was at 
law ri 1( rf< d to a gem ml council, which assembled 
at Fom* uiimople m a V>. 563, and which is usually 
i^ll< d flic fitrh general council. Here the creed of 
Jiiwmmn was in substance ratified, but few of the 
Wf*»Kn. Ih li?*f»s were present, and many of them 
disM nf in n ft** the decrees of the council, carried 
Jkhi o, ]*u« tion ko jar as to sticcdo from communion 
with tin Homan jumtiff. Sec Mowoi*hWutks. 

ACLERA, Uniter used b^the ancient ftomans 
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m their sacred rites, for burning incense It was also 
called thuribulum . See Censer, Sacrifice. 

ACESIUS, a name given to the Pagan deity 
Apollo, as being the avertcr of evil. Under this 
name he was worshipped in Elis, where he liad a 
splendid temple. See Apollo. 

ACHELOUS, the deity who presided over the 
river Achelous, which was accounted one of the 
greatest and most ancient riven of Greece. This 
was from the earliest times regarded as a great divi- 
nity throughout Greece, and he was invoked in 
prayers, oaths, and sacrifices. Zeus of Dodoua usu- 
ally added to each oracle he gave, the command to 
offer sacrifices to Achelous. He w^s considered to 
be the source of all nourishment. , 

ACHERON, one of the rivers alleged in the Pa- 
gan theology of the Greeks and Romans to run 
through the infernal regions. The idea may have 
arisen from the circumstance, that a river bearing 
that name was found in Epirus, a country which the 
earliest Greeks regarded as the end of the world in the 
west, and thence they considered it as the entrance 
into the lower world. Homer describes it as a river 
of Hades, and Virgil as the principal river of Tar- 
tarus. Jjato writers use the word Acheron to denoto 
the lower world in general. 

ACI1ERUS1A, a lake in Epirus, through winch 
the Acheron flowed, and which was considered as 
belonging to the lower regions of the Pagans. Va- 
rious other lakes bearing the tome name wore also 
regarded as passing through the shades below, and 
among these was one near Memphis in Egypt, to 
which the Egyptians used to carry their dead bodies 
to be deposited in the sepulchres erected for them. 

ACIIIN, a deity worshipped among the Adighe, 
a race of modem Circassians. He is regarded as the 
god of homed cattle, and is so popular among his 
victims, that the cow olfered to him leaves her com- 
panions of her own accord, with the calm desire and 
intention of being so honourably sacrificed. 

ACHTARIEL, one of the three ministering an- 
gels, alleged by tlio Rabbin ieftl traditions to he en- 
gaged in heaven in having or making garlands out 
of the prayers of the Israelites in the Hebrew tongue. 

ACCEMETAE, an order o( monks instituted in 
the beginning, or as Baronins alleges, toward* the 
middle of the tilth century, by a person of the name* 
of Alexander, under the auspices of Gennadi us the 
patriarch of Constantinople. They were called 
Accemetae, or "sleepless, because they so regulated 
their worship that it waf never interrupted by 
day or by night, one class of tlio breftireu suc- 
ceeding another continually. The piety of these 
watchers caused them to be held in great veneration, 
and many monasteries were built for jheir use. One 
of these was erected by Studius, a wealthy Roman 
nobleman, and from him the monks who inhabited 
that building were called Studb.es. This Bingham 
supposes to bd the first instance of monks taking 
their name frojn the 'founder of a monastery. This i 


order of monks in 484 opposed Acacius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, in his support of the Henoticon, and 
in the sixth century they fell themselves into the 
Ncstorian heresy, and were condemned in ▲. d, 532, 
by the Emperor Justinian and Pope John TL The 
practice of praying day and night is supposed to have 
been founded on a literal adherence to the apos- 
tolic admonition, 1st Thess. v. 17, 41 Pray without 
ceasing.** 

ACOLYTES, or Acolyths, an order of office- 
bearers in the Latin church. Several Romish writers, 
particularly Baronins and Bcllarmine, assert, that this 
and the other minor orders of their clergy were in- 
stituted by the apostles. • The greater number, how- 
ever, both of Roman Catholic and Protestant divines, 
maintain that they were unknown until the third 
century. Cyprian, in the middle of tlrnt century, 
and Conudius, a cotemporary of Cyprian, mention 
the acolytes expressly by name. They were un- 
known in the Greek church until the fifth century. 
The fourth council of Carthage decrees the form of 
their ordination, and briefly explains the nature of 
their office. The canon winch treats of this subject 
is as follows : 14 When any acolyth is ordained, the 
bishop shall inform him how he is to behave himself 
in his office ; and he shall receive a candlestick with 
a taper in it from the archdeacon, that lie may under- 
stand that lie is appointed to light the caudles of the 
church. He shall also receive an empty pitcher to 
furnish wine for the eueharist of the blood of Christ.” 
They were not ordained by imposition of hands, but 
only by the bishop’s appointment. Some think that 
they had another office — to accompany and attend 
the bishop wherever ho went, and that on this ac- 
count they were called acolyths or followers. The 
moaning of the word is simply an attendant, or one 
who continually waits upon another. Bingham sup- 
poses that they may have received the name from 
their having been obliged to attend at funerals in 
company of the ennonim and amitricc. They re- 
ceived also the name of Accknsorii (which see), or 
lighters. In the church of Rome, in the present 
day, tlio office of the acolyte is usually held by mere 
boys, mid is properly a menial office. And yet the 
acolyte has his ordination, in which the bishop, hav- 
ing presented him with an extinguished wax taper 
and an empty jar or vase, addresses to him the fol 
lowing admonition : 44 Having undertaken, most 
dear son, the office of an acolyte, consider what you 
undertake. It is the i«rt of the acolyte to cany the 
wax bearer, to kindle the lights of the church, to 
minister wine and water at the eueharist. Study 
thdMsre to fulfil your office worthily. . . . Lea 
; your light so shine before men, that they may see 
you# good works, and glorify your Father which » 
in heaven,” Ac. The prayers and rubrics for the 
aeolyte occJUpy together three pages of the Pontifi 
cate Romanian In Rome, the acolytes are divided 
hifco throe classes. 1. The palatine, who wait upon 
the # Fqpe. 2 The etotionarii, who serve in the 
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, drarah; Mid, 8. The ng m uar U , who attend in vari- 
oni parts of the city, aaort of beadles. 

ACBOB, the superintendent of the angels, accord 
* big to the religion of the Queerer (which see). 

* ACROSTIC, a form of poetical composition among 
i he Hebrews, composed of twenty-two lines or 
accor din g to the number of letters jn the 
Hebrew alphabet, each line or stanu beginning with 
«oh letter in its order. There are twelve hymns of 
this in the Old Testament. The hundred and 
■vinotaantli Psalm is the most remarkable specimen 
of it. Augustine in the fifth century wrote Latin 
verses of this kind, called Abeuedabu (which nee). 
ACi* OP FAITH. See Auto da Fe\ 

AD, the father, according to Moliammedan tradi- 
tion, of one of the four tribe* or nations of the pri- 
mitive or ancient Arabian*. 11c is said to have been 
the son of the scripture Uz, the sou of A mm, son of 
Shein, son of Noah. At the concision of tongues, 
Ad went to the southern part of Arabia called Ha- 
draniaut. When the Arabians speak of any thing 
as having hr nrond very long ago, they make use 
1 , of the prove Ak. expression, 44 This was in the times 
of Ad.” 

I ADAB, whate\er Mohammed has done once or 
] ' twice, and is on tliat account lawful to be dono by 
1 | any of his followers. 

j , ADAD, a Pagan deity of tlio ancient Assyrians 
j 1 representing the huii. The name signified in their 
] language owe. lie was usually painted with beams 

i shooting downwards towards the earth, thus indi- 

j * eating that the earth was indebted for its produc- 
I tiveness to the genial warmth of the sun’s rays. 

Some arc of opinion, tliat the true name of this deity 
was liadad, identical with the Bouhadad of scripture, 
I j the second of the name, who is said by Josephus to 

1 have been doitiod after his death. Others suppose 

j j that Isaiah the prophet refers to this worship of the 

J * sun, under the name of Aehad, which means in Ht»- 

I (new one alone . The wife of Ailad was called Adak- 

i OYR1S (which see). 

j 1 ADALBEKT1XES, ft Christian sect which jirosc 
j in the eighth century, doming both its origin and 

| name from Adalbert, a Frenchman, who obtained 

I consecration as a bishop against the will of Boniface, 

who, from his zeal in promoting the Papal c-aisc, has 
been sometimes termed the apostle of Germany. 
The 'dtief scene of Adalbert’s labours was Franconia, 
and from his opposition to many of the doctrines, as 
I well as the authority of Home, he was denounced 
by Boniface as a public heretic, and blasphemer of 
i God and the Catholic faith. lie was condcmped ac- 
I eordingly by the Homan pontiff Zacliarias, thc # in- 
sttgation of Boniface, in a council convened^. Home, 
a. d. 748. lie appears to have died in prison. His 
followers held him in great veneration. Hw was ac- 
cused, however, of having fabricated an efhstle whiflt 
purported to have been written by our Lord Jesus 
I Christ, and to have fallen down from heaven at Je- 

I rua alam, where it was found by the archangel Jii- 


cliael, near the gate of Ephraim. Sender eoijecturea, 
and not without some probability, tliat this epistle 
was framed hy the enemies of Adalbert, and palmed 
upon him for the sake of injuring Ids reputation. 
Enough may be gathered from the representations 
which Boniface made concerning this remarkable 
man, to convince us that his chief offence consisted i 
in resisting Papal rule, leading great multitudes, as J 
was alleged, to despise the bishops and forsake the 
ancient churches. 

ADAMIC DISPENSATION* The primeval I 
form of religion was of course that wluch existed in . 
the days of Adam, the progenitor of the human fa- 
mily. Created in a state of perfect innocence and 
purity, he enjoyed direct and immediate fellowsldp 
with his God. It is difficult for man in his fallen 
state to form an Adequate conception of the religion 
or religious worship of an unfallon creature. The 
mind, the heart, the whole nature were habitually 
directed Innards God. Religion in such a case was 
strictly spiritual; forms wore scarcely nocessaiy. 
But scripture conveys to us the impression that God 
dealt with Adam not as an individual, but ns the re- I 
prohcntutin* and head of that race which was to be 
descended from him. Perfect obedience to the will 
of the Divine Being was demanded of him, not as an 
individual creature merely, responsible for his own 
acts, but as the federal head of an entire race, life 
in the highest and purest sense, the life of the soul | 
as well its of the body, life not limited to a fow short J 
years only, but stretching throughout the endless | 
ages of eternity ; and what is more, not his own life ( 
merely, but the life of the whole human race, hung 
suspended on his obedience to the divine will, em- 
bodied in a single precept, u Do this, and thou shalt 
lh o ; transgress, and thou slialt cho such were the 
terms of the original dispensation or economy under 
which Adam was originally placed. Even at the 
very outset of the world’s history, man was made to 
feci Ids dependence, ami to recognise his responsi- 
bility. He was under law, ami must render an ac- 
count to the Lawgiver* But the law of the loving 
Creator was itseli an cxpressioif of his love. It was 
accompanied both with promises and penalties; pro 
mises in case of obedience, and penalties in case ol 
disobedience. And these, to man, a sentient crea- 
ture, were exhibited in a sensible form. The tree of 
life in paradise indicated the promise, and the tree 
of good and evil indicated the condition on whieh 
both the promise and the penalty rested. On this 
subject, I)r. Candhsh mSkes the following apposite 
remarks, in his 4 Contributions towards the Exposi- 
tion of Genesis .’ 44 Tit* tree of life evidently typi- 
fied and ’represented that eternal life which was the 
portion of maiyit first, and Is Iwcotne in Christ Jesus 
his portion again. It is found, accordingly, both in 
the paradise which was lost, and in the paradise 
which is regained. •For, 1 saith the Spirit to the 
chu*\hea, To him that oversometh wfll 1 give to eal 
of the tree of lift which is in (be mi^st of the gar- 
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deii; 1 — the garden, which is become at last a city, 
for the multitude of the redeemed to dwell in. (Kev. 
li. 7. See also RO. xxii. 2, 14.) By the use of this 
tree, man was reminded continually of lus depend- 
ence. He had no life in himself. He received life 
at every instant anew from Him in whom alone is 
life. And of this continual reception of life, his con- 
tinual participation of the tree of life was a standing 
symbol. Again he is reminded of what is his part 
in the covenant, of the terms on winch he holds the 
favour of his Godf which is his life. The fatal tree 
is to him, even before his fall, in a certain sense the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. It is a 
standing memorial of the reality of c the distinction. 
It suggests the possibility of evil— of disobedience, 
—which otherwise, in the absence of all lust, might 
not occur. And so it is a tost and token of his sub- 
mission to his Maker's will. Hence the fitness of 
this expedient, as a trial of his obedience. If he was 
to l>e tried at all, it could scarcely, in paradise*, be 
otherwise than by means of a positive precept. And 
the more insignificant the matter of that precept was, 
the better was it fitted for being a trial. The less 
was the temptation beforehand ; the greater, conse- 
quently, the sin. Such a tree, then, might well serve 
the purpose intended. It might seal and ratify his 
compliance with the will of God, and his enjoyment 
of the life of God ; or, on the other hand, it might 
occasion his sin and his death.” 

How long Adam continued to yield obedience to 
the law of God wo are not informed ; but in on evil 
hour lie lent a too ready ear to the suggestions of 
the tempter, and having incurred the penalty of dis- 
obedience, and fallen under the displeasure of his 
God, the original Adamic dispensation was brought 
to a close. This religion and worship of innocence 
gavo place to the religion and worship of a fallen 
creature, with whom God must deal, if he deal at 
all, in another and for ditlbreut way from that which 
characterized his oariy intercourse with man. 
i sect of heretics which sprung up 

in the second century. .Tlufjr derived their •name 
from a distinguishing tenet which they held, — tluit 
since the death of Christ, his followers were as inno- 
cent as Adam before the fall. ^ llencc they are said 
by Eniphamus to have worshipped naked in their 


tians, one of the Gnostic sects. Dr. Lordlier argues 
very strenuously against the existence of the Adam- 
ites, no ancient writer before Epiphauius having even 
alluded to such a sect. But if the allegation that 
Adamites existed in the second century bo unfounded, 
it is an undeniable fact tliat in the twelfth centuiy 
a sect of this kind made its appearance, headed by 
one iWlaraus, who propagated his errors at Ant- 
werp, m the reign of the emperor Henry the Fifth. 
This heretic had a great number of followers. The 
sect, however, did not last long after his death, but 
another similar sect appeared under the name of 
Turlupins, in Savoy and Dauphiny, where they coin 
raitted the most immorolaactions in open day. 

About the beginning of the tifteenth century, one 
Picard, a native of Flanders, taught doctrines allied 
to tboso which have been ascribed to the Adamites. 
Picard pntfended that he was sent into the world as 
a new Adam, to re-establish the law of nature. This 
sect, which held its religious assemblies during the 
night, found some partisans in Poland, Holland, and 
England. It. is said that in 1581 some Adamite* 
were discovered in Holland. See Begiiakds — 
PiCAKDS. 

ADAM KADMON, the name of a primitive 
emanation in the cabbalistic philosophy of the Jews 
which is regarded as at once the image of God ana 
the type of man, aud from which proceed decreasing 
stages of emanations called SurmunTiis. See Cab- 
bala. 

ADAH, the twelfth month of the ecclesiastical 
year, and the sixth of tho civil year among the He- 
brews. It consists of only twenty-mne days, and cor- 
responds witli part of our February and March. On 
tho third day of Adar the building of the second 
temple at Jerusalem was finished and dedicated with 
great solemnity. A fast in commemoration of the 
death of Moses is celebrated by the Jews on the 
seventh day of this month. On the thirteenth, they 
celebrate what is called Esther's fast, and on tho 
fourteenth they keep the festival of Purim, in me- 
morial of the deliverance of the Jews from the 
cruel* designs of Unman. A feast is held on the 
twenty-fifth, in commemoration of Jehoiachim, king 
of .1 udah, who w as advanced by Evil-Merodacli above 
other kings that were at his court. As the lunar 
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assemblies. Their church they called Paradise, the* year, which has been followed by tho Jews in their 
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* (Miradise promised by God to tho righteous. They 
held that clothes are the badges of sin, and therefore 
ought not to be worn by thoB© that have been deli- 
vered from sin by Christ. • They maintained that 
marriages were unlawful among Christians, 1 because, 
if Adam, they alleged, had fot sinned, there would 


calculations, is shorter than the solar by eleven days, 
aud os these days, at the end of three years, amount 
to a month, mi intercalary month is then inserted, 
which they call V eadar, or a second Adar, and which 
consists of twenty-nine days. 

ADARGYR1S, the wife of the pagan deity Adah 


have been no marriages. The accounts of*the an- (which see), and usually represented with rayB shoofc- 
nont writers in regard to this sect are very contra- bag flpwaMs, thus indicating that she who denoted 
•iictory, and somo of the modems have even gone so the earth, looked for all her fertility and productive- 
far as to deny that such a sect ever existed. Both nous to the wun in the heavens. 

Kpiphanius and Augustine describe this singular sect ADDEPIIAG1A, a pagan goddess representing 
with great minuteness. They originated from Pro- gluttony. She had a temple in Sicily, in which was 
dicua, who seems to ljave belonged to the Carpocra- a atatuosof Ceres. 
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ADDIR, the mighty Father, a name applied to tho 
true God by the Philistines, because be had visited 
the Egyptians with plagues. 

ADE, an idol of the Hindus represented with 
* four arms. 

ADELLAH, the name which the followers of Au 
(which see), among the Mohammedans take t^tliem- 
selves. The word denotes properly in Arabic, the 
sect of the Just; but the other Mohammedans call 
them Schii&h, the sect of the Revolted. See Schiites. 

ADEONA, a goddess worshipped by the ancient 
Romans, as one of their inferior deities. Augustine 
•ays tliat she enabled people to walk ; hence sho was 
invoked in going abroad, and in returning home. 

A DESSEN ARI ANS, from adme, to be present, a j 
term applied at the Reformation to tho followers of 
Luther, who, while they denied the doctrine of tran- 
sit bstiuitiat ion, nevertheless held the litcml and real 
presence of Christ in the elements of the eucliarist. 
They received also tho name of impanitorat, The 
Adessenai'ians were far from being agreed in refer- 
ence to the mode in which the real presence existed ; 
some being persuaded that the body of Christ is in 
the bread; others, tluit it is about the bread ; others, 
tliAt it is with the bread ; and others still, tluit it is 
under the bread. Sec Lutherans — Lord’s 
Si: m:u. 

A l >11 KM, one of the most ancient Mohammedan 
Quietists, who is said to have obtained in one of his 
visions the high privilege of having his name written 
by an angel among those who lovo God. “Hell,” 
he said, “ was preferable with tho will of God to ‘ 
heaven without it.” “1 had rather,” was a common 
expression used by him, “ I had rather go to hell 
doing the will of God than go to heaven disobeying 
him.” Such extravagant statements are not unfre- 
quently made by Mohammedan mystics by way of 
manifesting their high regard for the Divine Iking. 
Sec Mystics. 

ADUHA, a festival among the Mohammedans, 
celebrated on the tenth day of the sacred month 
DhoulliagiAt, or the month of Pilgrimage. % The 
Turks call this festival the Great Beikam, under 
which article the ceremonies attending its observance 
will be particularly described. 

ADIAPHORISTS, (Gr. admphora, indifferent), 
a name given to Melancthou and his associates, 
in the sixteenth century, who adhered to the 
Leipsic interim, in which the principle is laid down 
tliat in things indifferent the will of the em- 
l»eror might be obeyed. This gave rise to the cele- 
brated adiaphoristic controversy in regard Jo what 
constituted matters involved in, or conneqjcri $ith, 
religion, which might be considered indirifeqpnt. The, 
circumstances in which this controversy, whieff agi- 
tated the reformed churches for many years, origi- 
nated, may be briefly stated. Charles V.f emperoi*of 
Germany, desirous of setting at rest, if possible, the 
religious dissensions by which his country was di£ 
turbed at the time of the Reformation, dnplgyed 


three divines of acknowledged ability and learning 
to prepare a system of doctrine, in whioh all the 
churches, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, might 
concur, until a proper council could be assembled. 
This document being only intended to serve atom* 
porary purpose, received afterwards the name of the 
Interim . Having been carefully drawn up so as to 
please both parties, it was presented to the diet, and 
their approbation being given by at least a tacit ao 
quiescence in its statements, the emperor ordered it 
to be published in the German as Veil as Latin lan- 
guage, and was resolved to enforce the observance of 
it ns a docree of the empire. The Interim, however, 
met with violent opposition from both Protestants 
and Papists* Principal Robertson, in his * History 
of Charles V.,’ thus describes the feelings of both 
parties on its publication: — “The Protestants con- 
demned it as a system containing the grossest errors 
of Popery, disguised with bo little art, tliat it oould 
impose only on the most ignorant, or on thoBe who, 
by wilfully shutting their eyes, favoured the deception. 
The Papists inveighed against it, as a work in which 
some doctriucs of the church were impiously giveu 
up, others meanly concealed, and all of tliem delivered 
in terms calculated rather to deceive the unwary 
than to instruct the ignorant, or to reclaim such as 
were enemies to the truth. While the Lutheran 
divines fiercely attacked it on one hand, the 
general of the Dominicans with no less vehe- 
mence impugned it on the other. But at Rome, as 
soon os the contents of tho Interim came to bo known, 
the indignation of the courtiers and ecclesiastics rose 
to the greatest height. They exclaimed against the 
emperor’s profane encroachment on the sacerdotal 
function, in presuming, with the concurrence of au 
assembly of laymen, to define articles of faith, and to 
regulate modes of worship. They compared this 
rash deed to that of Uzzah, who with an unhallowed 
hand touched the ark of God ; or to the bold attempts 
of those empordhs who had rendered their memory 
detestable, by endeavouring to model the Christian 
church according to their •pleasure. They even af- 
fected to find out a reaoroblAiee between the em- 
jieror’s conduct and that of Henry VI II., and ex- 
pressed their fear o£ his imitating the example of 
that apostate, by usurping the title as well as j ur it- 
'd ict ion belonging to the jifiad of the church. All, 
therefore, contended with one voice, tliat as the 
foundations of ecclesiastical authority were now 
shaken, and the whole fabric ready to be overturned 
by a new enemy, some powerful method of defence 
must be provided, and a vigorous resistance must be 
made, in the beginning* before he grew too formida- 
ble to be opposed. ’* 

Maurice, elector of Saxony, who occupied middle 
ground between those who approved and those who 
rejected the Interim, held several consultations in 
1548 with theologians and others, with tho view 
of ascertaining what fi ourse it wouldfoe right to pur- 
sue. Among this adviser* o£ the Rector," the re- 
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former Melancthon held a conspicuous place. Thin 
eminent, man. influenced probably in pait by fear of 
the emperor, mid in part by a desire to please the 
elector, decided, that, while tire Interim of Charles 
could not be wholly and unreservedly admitted, yet 
it might be expedient to receive and approve of it, 
in so fat as it concerned matters in religion that 
were non-essential or indifferent {in rebut adiaphorut). 
The document drawn up at this time, containing the 
opinion of Melancthon and those divines who agreed 
with him, is comfnonly called the Leipsic interim, 
and contains what its authors regard as indifferent 
liturgical matters, which might be admitted to please 
the emperor. Among them were tfee Papal dresses 
for priests, the apparel used at mass, ,thc surplice., 
and several customs evidently indicative of worship 
paid to the host, such as tolling and ringing of bells 
at thn elevation of the host, iiesidcs these, the 
Adiaphorists included in their interim various points 
which the faithful followers of Luther could not re- 
gard as indifferent, hiloIi «■* the vital doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone, the necessity of good works 
in order to salvation, the number of the sacraments, 
extreme unction, the observance of certain feast- 
days appointed by the church, and the supreme au- 
thority of the Helium pontiff. From the publica- 
tion of the Leipsic interim dates the commencement 
of the Adiaphoristic controversy, which was protract- 
ed formally years, the party supporting the Interim 
being headed by Melancthon, and the party opposing 
it by Matthias Flaeius. 

The two great principles involved in thiscontrovcr- 
•y were, first, Whether the points alleged by the Adia- 
phorists as indifferent actually were so; and second- 
ly, Whether it is lawful, in tilings which arc indiffer- 
ent and not. essential to religion, to succumb to the 
enemies of the truth. The discussion of these two 
questions was carried on for a long period with consi- 
derable vehemence on both sides. In his anxiety to 
reconcile the groat contending parties, Melancthon 
had endeavoured to present, in a modified form, some 
even of those very points which Luther and Uis fol- 
lowers had regarded as forming the very vitals of the 
controversy between thorn and the papacy. Doc- 
trinal articles luid been altered and interpolated. 
Against the supremacy of the Pope, Luther had 
levelled his most violent, attacks ; Melancthon, iu r 
his Interim, allowed the Pope to remain at the head 
of the church, though without conceding to him a 
divine right, and without allowing him to be the 
arbiter of faith. Luther hafl argued keenly against 
the seven sacraments; Melancthon allowed them to 
remain as religious rites, though not under the iihiuh 
of sacraments, nor regarded as efficacious to salva- 
tion In the Popish sense. Luther had preached 
against the mass; Melancthon retained the mass, 
though representing it as merely a repetition of the 
Lord's Supper. Justification by faith alone was re- 
garded as the article of a standing or a tailing church ; 
Melancthon set forth good works air essential to sal- 


vation, though not as the meritorious ground of jus- , 
tification before God, but only as an essential part 
of the Christian character. With all this, the /»- 
term contained a clear and explicit statement of the 
vital doctrine, that salvation is wholly by grace,* 
through faith in the merits of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
by such a mode of representing the points in dis- 
pute letween Protestants and Papists, the Adia- 
phorists hoped to please the emperor, and prevent 
the cause of the Reformation from being seriously 
endangered. The motives of Melancthon and his 
associates were undoubtedly praiseworthy; but the 
measure to which they resorted for the accomplish- 
ment of their object was rff a very questionable cha- 
racter. It. is ivl ways hazardous to modify our repre- 
sentations of truth with the view of conciliating 
opponents. And the consequences were precisely 
what might have been expected Men of firm un- 
bending principle exposed, wii-. an unsparing hand, ? 
the shallow schemes of a short-sighted expediency, i 
Instead of gaining supporters to the Interim of j 
Charles, the course which Melancthon and his fob | 
lowers had pursued, only increased the number of 
its opponent*, and the. Adiaphoristic controversy, j 
paint ul and protracted in itRilf, h« came the fruitful j 
parent of other and equally pernicious contests. Wo 
refer to the Safijufinn, SymryMtic, and other disputes, 
which will be. noticed under their proper heads. 

Among moral writers, in all ages, the question of 
AdlnpiiOht or indifferent actions, has formed a sub- 
ject of frequent and c*nme*t discussion. Among 
the schoolmen particularly, it was a lav* rite topic. 
Abelard taught t hat “ all actions abstractly an xtcr- 
nally considered are in themselves imtiffen ; the 
intention only gives them moral worth. Only when 
considered in connection with the intention of the 
agent arc they capable of moral adjudication. That j 
is the tree which yields either good fruit or bad.'* j 
There is no doubt embodied m this saying an im- j 
•rtant principle, but it requires to its full develop- 
ment the additional idea, that the intention must he 
pure ami clear. “ The eye,” as our Lord expressed \ 
it, •* must bo single, * •he whole body is to be full of 
light.” Thomas Aquinas, also, takes op the subject 
of indifferent ••tions, alleging that nothing is indif- 
ferent, because every action is either one correspond- 
ing or not corresponding to the order of reasou, and 
nothing can be conceived ns holding a middle plain . 

44 Thus,” he says, >( eating and sleeping are tilings in 
themselves indifferent ; yet both are subservient to 
virtue with those who use the body generally as an 
organ of reason.” But without dwelling on purely 
abstract questions, as to the indifference of human 
k actions ip themselves, we may remark, that the 
Adiaphoristic controversy, such as it proeeuted itself 
among the Reformers in Germany in the sixteenth 
century, haft again and again broken forth in differ- 
ent parts of the Church of Christ since that period. 
Tims, in the end of the seventeenth century, Spencr f 
in ^ anxiety to recall Christians in Germany to the 
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# impovtan6e of cultivating tlio inner Ufe of the be- 
Kewr, meed a dispute which lasted for several years, 
on the question, whether dancing, playing at cards, 
attending theatrical representations, and such things, 
ofrcre to be regained as sinful, or were merely indif- 
ferent* A contro\ersy of the same kind has more 
than once been carried on in both Britain and Amer- 
ica All dis cussions on the lawfulness of rites and 
ceremonies, the use of meats, the propriety of ab- 
, stineuce from the use of alcoholic liquors, the obser- 
vance of days, whother for fasts or feasts, may be 
classed under the head of topics connected with the 
A<finpht*riHtU' controversy. See Inti ium. 

ADT-BUDHA, the one Supreme Intelligence in 
the creed of the Budhists of Nepil, th only school 
or sect of the followers of Budlia which believes in a 
Supremo Being, either like the Aum (which see) of 
the Vaklic period, or the Bhaum (which s?e) of the 
later period of Hindu history. Budhism is essen- 
tially atheistic in its character. It disclaims all 
knowledge of the Great Source of all, and toadies 
without reserve that all things may be seen to come 
into the world according to a law u 1 mu tension. 

ADIT1, in the Hindu mythology the mother of 
India, and of the oil .pent gods, all solar. Mythi 
view td, she se»»in« to Ik Light ahhtnutly toiihi 
dtiid ui tt-» complete unity in it* </<Hxfmsb } and m its 
whiten/ <ut«n\ f llnse me the thiee scums of the 
wold Athti* In a sju u<il sciihO, *»he is the (lawn of 
dftv,aiidlhe Ms|»r of tiniknibs, who uslurs in the 
hught m and the l>< duty ol that glouous oil) who 
sheds his nfulgint radiant c met the whole ci cation 
Lv ci v luoi mug this grand godd( ss appears witli majes- 
ty. attended by In r sons, her getuMOtiK cluldn n, who 
use above tin 1 1 on /on, opening the way to immortal- 
ity, and securing the progress of the tiav idling star. 

ADMONITION, the iirsf step of ecclesiastical 
ilkciphne as laid down by the Apostle Paul Til. 
tii. 10, *' \ man that is an lien tic. niter the first mid 
see end admonition, »t jc<t " In (onimmity with this 
tulc, the admonition of the oftendtr, in the emly 
Christian Church, was solemnly njxaled once or 
twice Utfore pioeceding to gmiter severity. # 
Jto MOXITIONiSTO, a clash of Puritans in the 
of Qu<cn Ehzulieth, who receiMd this name 
from the “ Admonition to the Parliament,? in 
1671, in which they lay it down as a great principle 
on which the Christian Church is bound always to 
act, that nothing is to be received as an article of 
faith, or admitted as an ordinance of the Church, 
wluch is not laid down in the Word of God. 

ADONAL one of the names of the Divine Being 
frequently employed in the Sacred Scriptures. ’.Ac- 
cording to an ancient idea among the Jew*, this 
word is substituted for the ineffable name JtfftovAt, 
which they consider it unlawful to pronounce. *They 
assort that all the names of God proceed from tliaSs 
of Jkrovah, as the branches of a great tree issue 
from the stem. The Jewish Cabbalitrts teach that 
God djd not assume flic umeJesovia until he had 


finished the creation of the world. This sentiment 
they imagine is contained in thrise words of Mom, 
41 He is a rock, his work i» perfect." Aooording to 
the Cabbalistic writers, the name Jkuovah forms a 
bond of union to all the splendours, and constitutes 
the pillar upon which they all rest. Every letter ot 
which it is composed is fraught with mysteries. 
They assert that this name, includes all tilings, and 
that he who pronounces it puts tlio whole world, and 
all the erent ures And things which comprise the uni- 
verse, into lus mouth. Hence it flight not to be 
pronounced but w ith great caution, for God himself 
says, u Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
tliy (»<k! in vain.® According to tin* Cabbalists, the 
prohibition dqes uot apply to the violation of oaths, 
hilt the pronouncing of his name, except by the 
high priest in the Holy of Holies on the great 
day of atonement. They allege that tho nainl 
Ji uovati has a Bitpromi authority oxer the work! 
and governs all things, and that all the other name! 
and surnames of Hurl, Amounting, according to Jowl 
ish ict honing, to seventy, take tlieir station aromiJ 
it like so many officers and soldiers around tbeij 
general. 'Huy attribute! to each of the letters 
lhiN mysterious riAiiu specific value, aud they teach 
that the highest measure of knowledge and perfee 
tion is to know the whole import of the ineffable 
name of ,!l iiovah. 

Piom all these considerations, wherever the name 
J i in ix aii ouurs in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
the Jews always in reading pronoun; c Adonai, And 
hence the Jurteis of which the woid Jluovau 
is composed, aie usually m the Hebrew Bibles writ- 
ten with the points belonging to Aixinat or Lord. 
They contend that tho true pronunciation of the 
word, which wo render Jehovah, has lieen lost, and 
that whosoever possesses it could reveal secrete or 
mysteries. Tlio practice of writing the ineffable 
name in tho manner referred to, seems to have boon 
peculiar to the httoi Jews, and to luive been un- 
known until the Babylonish captivity. Hebrew 
scholar/ and t rites, imfeedf have been divided in 
opinion on the subject, and according as they ranged 
themselves on one fcido or tho other, have re- 
ceived tho name of Adeniste or Jehovists. Sec 
JLIIOVATI. 

•ADONIA, the heathen mysteries and sacrifices of 
Adonis celebraiiKl every year at fly bios in Syria. 
The Adonia were accnmjwnied with public mourn- 
ing, when the people beat themselves, aud lamented* 
and celebrated Ins funeraf riles as if he had beon 
dead, though tho day following was observed in 
honour of his resurrect 101a The men shaved their 
heads as tfie Egyptians did at the death of their god 
Xpis T but tho women, who would not consent to 
shave tlieir heads, were compelled to prostitute them- 
selves for a day to strangers for hire, and to dedicate 
their unhallowed gain* to Venus. It was absuidly 
f alleged, that a river in Syria, celled b f the name ol 
Adonis, cliangcd its coma at ^imes, ttye waiSr be 
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coming blood-red, and what was regarded as espe- 
cially miraculous was, that this change took place 
during the celebration of the Atlanta , that is, in the 
month of Tammuz or July. As soon as the water 
of the river began to be tinged with blood, the wo- 
men commenced their weeping, and when the red 
colour disappeared, the return of Adonis to life was 
announced, and sorrow was exchanged for joy. This 
is the festival probably alluded to in Ezekiel, and 
to which reference is made in the article Adonis 
(which see). The Adonia were celebrated not only 
at By bios in Syria, hut also at Alexandria in Egypt, 
Athens in Greece, and other places. The worship 
of Adonis, though originating probably in Asia, 
spread over almost all the countries, bordering on 
the Mediterranean. 

ADONIS, in the fabulous mythology of the Greeks, 
was a beautiful young shepherd with whom tho god- 
dess Venus became enamoured. In a fit of jealousy, 
Mars, who happened to meet him in hunting, killed 
him. Lucian says that lie was killed by a boar. 
Tlio goddess was deeply grieved at the death of her 
lover, and obtained from Proserpine permission for 
him to leave tho infernal regions six months in the 
year* Accordingly, the anniversary of the death of 
Adonis, which was observed with mourning and sor- 
row, was followed by a season of joy. Ovid relates, 
that Venus produced from his blood tho flower called 
Anemone. The story of Adonis Inscaine connected 
with that of Osiris in the Egyptian mythology. 
Osiris was said to have been shut up in a box by 
Typhon, and thrown into the Nile, and was found by 
Isis at By bios in Syria. Typhon, however, obtained 
possession of the body, cut it into many pieces, and 
scattered them abroad ; but Isis succeeded in col- 
lecting them together again, and burying them. Wo 
find a reference to Adonis in the Vulgate version of 
Ezekiel viii. 14, which represents the prophet as 
having seen women in the tompio woeping for Adonis, 
which the Hebrew reads Tammuz. • The name Adonis 
seems to imply the sun, whose departure in autumn 
gives occasion to no little sfirrow. • 

So strictly connected are the two doities, Adonis 
and Qsiris, the oue belonging to Syria, and the other 
to Egypt, tluit there seems to have been a combina- 
tion of the two in the ancient god Adoni-Sirig. In 
tho ancient sculptured monuments of Mexico some 
traces are found of the Worship of this twofold deity. 

44 Various characteristics, 11 it lias been remarked, “ of 
the worship of Osiris aud Adonis are complete in 
tho sculptured tablets of Mexico. A priestess kneels 
before tho Toltecau god in the attitude <ff adoration, 
aud o tiers him a pot of flowers, not the mint ottered 
to Osiris, but the blood-stained hand-plant fir man* ton, 
which all the monuments attest was anciently belt? 
sacred throughout Mexico. On tlte sculptured ta- 
blet over the head of tho divinity, appear, precisely 
in the Egyptian fashion, the phonetic characters of 
his name in an oblong square, which in Egypt was 1 
devoted to the names of gods. Of the phonetic or I 


symbolic character, however, uotliing as yetis known# , 
The same divinity is represented on one of the walls 
at Palenque, not in a human, but an animal form* 
Instead of the hawk of Egypt, however, the Tolteauis 
chose as their sacred bird the rainbow-coloured phfi** 
sant of Central America, which is perched <m the 
Toltecau cross resembling tho Christian, and with 
its lSwer extremity terminating in a heart-formed 
spade. The subject of the sculpture shows the sim- 
plicity of the worship. Two Toltecan heroes, chiefs 
or pricBts, stand beside the sacred bird ; one of them 
supports an infant in his arms, proliably for baptism, 
which was a rite practised by the votaries of Adonis, 
and at other places these are indications of a similar 
i ceremony. 11 No slight confirmation of the supposi- 
tion that the principal deity of the Mexicans was 
the Syrian god Adoui-Siris may be drawn from the 
circumstance, that tho architecture of their temples, 
os far as they still remain, is decidedly of Syrian ori- 
gin- Soc Tammuz. 

^^priPTJAKfti a sect of heretics which arose in 
Spain towards tho close of the eighth century. The 
circumstances in which it originated were these. 
Felix, bishop of Urge l in Catalonia, was consulted 
by Elipand, archbishop of Toledo, concerning the 
sense in which Jesus Christ was to be called the 
Son of God, aud whether as a man he ought to be 
considered as the adopted, or as the natural Son of 
the Father. Felix replied, tluit Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to his human nature, could only be consi- 
dered as the Son of God by adoption , and a nominal 
Son ; in tho same sense in which believers arc called 
in Scripture, children of God. The title, Son of 
God, he maintained, was only by way of expressing, 
in a particular manner, the choice that God had 
made of Jesus Christ. In proof of this he argued 
from Acts x. 38, that Jesus Christ wrought miracles 
because God was with him, and from 2 Cor. v. 10, 
that “ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself; 11 but he added, they do not affirm that 
Jesus Christ was God. lienee the followers of Fe- 
lix were called Adoptians or Adoptionists. In the 
opinion of Pope Hadrian, aud most of the Latin 
bishops, the doctrine taught by Felix amounted to a 
revival of Ncstorianism, as dividing Christ into two 
persons. Hence Felix was doclared guilty of heresy, 
first in the council of Narbonne, A. i>. 788, then at 
Iiatisbon in Gormany, A. d. 792 ; also At Frankfort 
on the Maine, A. d. 794; afterwards at Rome, A. D. 
799 ; aud, lastly, in tho council of Aix-kt-Chapelle. 
He was banished by Charlemagne to Lyons, whore 
he died adhering to the last to the heresy which he 
hod originated. 

Walth, in his Historia Adoptionorttm, thus states 
tht heifcsy : Christ, as a man, and without regard 
to thq personal union of the two natures, was 
i»om a servant of God, though without siu. When 
God at hiB baptism pronounced him his dear Son, be 
underwent a transition from the condition of a ser- 


devoted to the names of gods. Of the phonetic or I vant tliat of a free person This transition 
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«nd wu intended to be served by it, the •ctualwirt- 
«nce of the practice is undoubted. The Homans 
turned to the right and the Gauls to the left. The 
Hindus turn to the right in walking round the sta- 
tues of their gods, and at every round are obliged to 
prostrfcte themselves with their fkoes to the ground. 
The ancient Jews, as we loam from the Mjschna, 
went up on the right side of the altar Aid came down 
on the left. In the custom of turning round, the 
Persians had in view the immensity of God, who 
comprehends all things in himself. The same cere- 
mony is still observed in the Mass am mg Roman 
Catholics. 

The custom of salutation has often foimed a part 
of the ceremony of adoration. From both Cicero 
and Tacitus we learn tluit it was a not uncommon 
practice to salute the hands and even the very 
mouths of the gods. It was usual also So kiss the 
feet and knees of the images, and to kiss the doors 
of the temples, the pillars, and posts of the gates. 
The Mohammedans who go on pilgrimage to Mecca, 
kiss the black stone and the four corners of the 
Koaba. In the sprinkling of holy water, the Romish 
priest kisses the aspergillum with which the cere- 
mony i» performed ; and at the procession on Palm- 
Suiiday, the deacon kisses the palm, which he pre- 
sents to the priest. Thus kissing has in all ages 
been frequently regarded as a token of adoration. It 
was anciently a mark of idolatrous reverence which 
was done either by kissing the idol itself, or by kiss- 
ing one’s own hand, and then throwing it out towards 
the idol. Hence the allusion in Hosca xiii. 2, “ And 
uow they sin more and more, and have made them 
molten images of their silver, and idols according to 
their own understanding, all of it the work of tbo 
craftsmen : they say of them, Lot the men that sac- 
rifice kiss the calves;” 1 Kings xix. 18, 44 Yet I have 
left me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which 
have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which 
hath not kissed him.” 

i As an act of adoration, dancing has been resorted 
to, even in very ancient times. David danced be- 
fore the Lord with holy joy. Idolaters uIbo ^iave 
keen found in all ages to dance round the statues 
mid altars of their gods. Men and women, young 
arid old, bear a part in these dances. • 

It is admitted on all hands, that whatever may be 
the form or attitude in which adoration is given, it | 
belongs as an act of worship to God alone. The | 
Roman Catholic divines endeavour to maintain three 
different degrees of worship, to all of which the tenn 
adoration may be applied : 1. Latria, Divine wor- 
ship strictly so called, or that which must gften 
exclusively to God. 2. Dulta, that homage, resuect, 4 
and reverence which may be given to saints"and 
angels, as faithful servants of God. 3, Hyperdvlia, 
that superior homage which is due to the Virgin 
Mary, as the mother of our Lord. Such distinctions 
ire entirely of human origin, and ere altogether un- 
warranted by any command in the Word mi (jod. 


To cover the veneration awarded to more outward 
representations, Romish writers have invented an- 
other distinction, speaking of afookito and rdcitw 
adoration, the first being given to the true olgeot of 
worship, and the second paid tc aif object as belong- 
ing to, or representative of, another. In this latter 
sense, the Romanists profess to adore the cross, or 
crucifix, not simply or immediately, but in respect of 
Josus Christ, whom they suppose to be on it. The 
same excuse, however, is given by the heathen in 
defence of the grossest idolatry. It is not the image 
or idol simply and absolutely which he professes to 
adore, but this great Being whom the image repre- 
sents. The command of God is explicit against 
every act of ibis nature : “ Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image ; thou shalt not bow down 
thysolf to them nor serve them, for I the Lord thy 
God am a jealous God. 11 See Idolatry, 

A DRAM MFLEClf , one of the gods worshipped 
by the inhabitants of Sepharvaim, a people who set- 
tled in Samaria, in place of the Israelites who were 
carried into Assyria. From 2 Kings xvii. 81, we 
learn, that the worshippers of this idol caused their 
children to pass through the fire in honour of it, as well 
as of another god called Anammki.kiui (which see). 
The Babylonian Talmud alleges, that Adrammeloch 
was represented under the form of a mule, and Kira 
chi declares it to have been that of a peacock. There 
is some reason to suppose that this deity was the 
same with Moloch, whom the Ammonites worshipped, 
for Melee, or Molech, signifies a king } and with Adar 
or Adra prefixed the word Adrammelech denotes a 
mighty king. Dr. Hyde explains the word to mean 
the king of the flocks , and supposes this god to pro- 
side over cattle. Some conjecture tliat this idol re- 
presented Saturn, others the sun. 

A I) RANI IS, a Fagan divinity worshipped in the 
island of Sicily, and particularly at Adnutus, situated 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Atom. Alien as- 
serts that a thousand sacred dogs were kept near his 
temple. Some modem critics are of opinion that 
this dSity is of eastcrn*origin, and has a connection 
with the Persian Adar or fire, dbnfounding him with 
Adrammelech the Assyrian god, and representing 
him as personifying the Sun or Fire. 

AdJKIAN ASA, certain temples built by Adrian, 
•emperor of Rome, in sevtgal towns about A. d. 127. 
As these temples contained no statues, nor any marks 
of Ix'ing dedicated to Pagan gods, some have ipuw 
gined that they were built in honour of Jesus Clirist, 
whom Adrian wished toVorship, hut was dissuaded 
from it. lest the whole country should bo thereby led 
to embrace Christianity* 

ADVENT,* name given to the four Sundays be- 
foref Christmas^aH being preparatory to the celebra- 
tion of the advent or coming of Christ in the flesh 
These four Sundays, L’Estrange says, 44 are so many 
heralds to proclaim «the approaching of the Feast.” 
Some writers allege that this observance originated 
with the apostle Peter, but tbe # earlfcft record of it 
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which exists is alwut the middle of the fifth century, 
when Maximus Taurinensis wrote a homily upon it. 
Advent is observed in the Roman Catholic church 
with great solemnity. It is regarded as representing 
the time which preceded the incarnation of Christ, 
and the hopes which the Old Testament saints en- 
tertained of Ids coining to redeem mankind. Hence, 
it is considered ah a season calling for an intermix- 
ture of joy with sorrow. For this reason the Gloria 
in excel#'* is not said in Advent, nor the Te Deum at 
matins. The priests abstain from using the dalmatics, 
that being a part of dress suited to joyous occasions 
only. Formerly it was a custom to fiist in Advent. 
During the whole of this season the Pope goes to 
chapel on foot. In the Ambrosian office, Advent has 
six weeks, and St. Gregory's Sacramentary gives it 
only five. The Church of England commences the 
annual course of her services from the time of 
Advent. 

ADVOCATES (PopkV). These are important 
officers in the apostolical chamber at Koine, one be- 
ing tlio legal, and the other the fiscal advocate. Doth 
are employed to defend the interests of the cham- 
ber, in all courts. There aro never more than 
twelve cnnsistorial advocates in Rome. They are 
nominated by the Pope, and plead in consistories, 
whether public or private. They supplicate the 
Pallium for all newly created archbishops ill the se- 
cret consistory. They have the privilege of creat - 
iug doctors in the canon as well os civil law, when 
assembled in their college Delta tkqnenza. They 
wear a long ruho of black wool, of which the tail is 
purple, lined with red silk, and a capo falling down 
between the shoulders of the same colour, and 
lined with ermine. But their ordinary dress is a 
cassock lined with black serge., and a cloak trail- 
ing on the ground. One of these advocates is rec- 
tor of the college Delia Sapienza ; he is to receive 
all the rents which are appropriated to it, and to 
pay the salaries of the public renders or lecturers, 
whose chairs are filled by a congregation of cardi- 
nals, deputed by the Pope tV* that purpose. 4 The 
seven senior consistofial advocates have large salu 
rios, twice as large indeed as the live junior advo- 
cates, and the fees drawn from those who obtain 
doctorates are very considerably. 

ADVOWSON, the right of i»atronago to a church, 
or an ecclesiastical benefSfo in connection with the 
Church of England. The person possessing the 
right of advowann is called the patron. Advowson* 
are of two kinds; advowson* appendant, and ad- 
vowMous in gross. The first class are thine which 
are annexed to a manor or land, and sold along with 
it; the last class are separated from the land, and 
possessed liy the owner as a personal right. Adypw- 
Htms. besides, receive different names. Thus, where t he 
patron has a right to present the person to the bishop 
or ordinary, if found ipmlified, the advowson in such 
a case is termed presentativc. # An advowson colla- 
‘ivo is where the bishop is both patron and ordinary. 


An advowson donative is where the king, or any out 
by royal license, founds a church or chapel, and or- 
dains that it shall be merely in the gift or disposal 
of the patron ; subject to his visitation only, and not 
to that of the ordinary. Where there are different 
claimants of the right of advowson, and they make, 
different appointments, the ordinary is not bound to 
Admit any one of their presentees ; and if the six 
months elapse within which they have a right to 
present, he may himself present jure devoluto , but in 
no other case. Where an advowson is mortgaged, 
the mortgager alone shall present when the church 
becomes vacant ; and the mortgagee can derive no 
advantage from the presentation in reduction of his 
debt. If an advowson is sold when the church is 
vacant, it is decided that the grantee is not entitled 
to the benefit of the next presentation. If, during 
the vacancy of u church, the patron die. his executor 
or personal representative is entitled to that presen- 
tation. unless it be a donative be notice, in which case 
the right of donation descends to the heir. Rut it 
the incumbent of a church be also seized in fee of 
the advowson of the name church and die, his heir, 
mid not his exeenturs, shall present. 

ADYTIJM, a Greek word signifying, like A i*at A 
(which see), imtax*xihk y by which is understood the 
most retired and secret part of the heathen temples, 
into which none but the priests were permitted to 
enter. The adytum of the Greeks ami Romans, 
from which oracles were delivered, corresponded to 
the Sanctum mncUtrum^ or holy of holies of the 
.lews. In the ancient Christian churches the altar 
place or sanctuary received also the name o (adytum, 
being inaccessible to all but the clergy in the time of 
divine service. The council of laiodicoa has on© 
canon forbidding women to come within the altar part, 
and another in more general terms allowing only 
sacred persons to communicate there. The practice 
on this point seems to have been different at ditler- 
ent times. Thus in the third century, Dionysius of 
Alexandria speaks both of men and women commu- 
nicating at the altar. And the same privilege was 
allowed to the people of Franco in the sixth century ; 
for iu the fourth canon of the second council of Tours, 
A. i>. 507, it is decreed, that the holy of holies be open 
for both men and women to pruy and communicate 
in at the time of the oblation ; though at other times, 
when then; was any other service without the com- 
munion, they were not permitted to come within the 
mils of the adytum , winch now corresponds to the 
chancel. 

✓EACrS, one of the three judges of Hades, ac 
cor^in ja to the Fagan mythology. Plato represents 
him ns chiefly judging the sliades of Europeans. 11c 
is u^mlly^ro presented in works of art as bearing a 
sceptre, and the keys of llades. He was the son of 
Zeus null Avgina, and from this circumstance the 
inhabitants of the island of yEgina not only built a 
temple in his honour, but regarded him as their tu- 
telar deity. The truth seems to have been, tliat hi 
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waft an sari y k»t^ oi that island, who had been noted 
throughout all Greece for his justice and piety. On 
thin account he was deified after his death, and pro- 
moted by Pinto to the office of a judge in the infer- 
* tal regions. 

JEDES, a name given by the Roman* to un conse- 
crated temples. 

jfiDICULA. a small temple or chapel amofig the 
ancient Romans, called also medium. 

jEDITUUS, an officer among the Romans who 
had the charge of tho offerings, treasure, and sacred 
utensils belonging to the temples of the gods. A 
female officer of the same kind, termed vEditua, pre- 
sided over the temple* of the goddesses. 

jEGjEUS, a sumaiTic of Poseidon, a heathen 
god, derived from the town of jEga? in Euhica, near 
which he had a magnificent temple upon a hill. 

JEGERIA, or Egkkia, one of tho Caii*cna\ from 
whom, according to the fabulous early Homan history, 
t j. Xiuna received his instructions as to tins forms of 
I ij worship which lie introduced. Two places are 
j j j pointed out in legendary story as sacred to Algeria ; 

| |j the one near Aricia. and the other at the Porta 
‘ Capeitii near Koine. She was regarded as a prophet' 

] ; ic divinity, and also ns the giver of life. Hence she 
was invoked by pregnant women. 

| -EG ID CPU OS, or Ahiioriiotf, a surname of 

ZeiiN, from his bearing the JCgis with which he in- 
; ! timidute* his enemies. 

I !«; -EGINEA, a surname of Artemis, under wliich 
1 ; she was worshipped at Sparta, 

i ' . jEM ILIA S l *S, or /Euiu cs, a martyr of the fifth 

| , century, who was put to death in the Ariaii poreo- 

' cution. His memory is celebrated by the Romish 
, j church on tho sixth of December, ami by the Greek 

' j church on tho seventh, 

! ASX E AS, the founder of the Roman common- 

1 !. wealth, who was honoured among the gods Iniu- 

. J. OETns (which see). 

: ;i i-EOLUS, tho Pagan god of tho winds, which he 
if said to liave kept shut up in a mountain, and let 
j louse at Ills pleasure. He was tho son of Hippntc* 

! and Mclanippe. Lipara, or Srrongyle, one ut* the 

‘ j /Eulian inlands, is supposed by some to have* been 

i | his residence, while others place it in Throat, and 

' others still in the neighbourhood of Rhegium in 

j j Italy. ’ * 

l jEOXS (Gr. ages). The word properly signi- 

fies an infinite, or at least indefinite duration, of 
opposed to a finite or temporary duration. Hence 
’ it was used to designate immutable 1 wings who exist 
for ever. And as God is the chief of those immu- 
table tad ngs, the word Mon was employed toyip/fss 
his infinite and eternal duration. By an easy tran- 
sition it came to be attributed to other apiAtualliud 
in visible being*; and this was the sense in which it 
was used by Oriental philosophers at the time af 
,, our lord's appearance njrnn earth. Gradually the 
i term underwent an important change of moaning.* 
j jj From denoting the duration of a spiritual feeing it 


*9 

was at length employed to signify the being itself. 
Thus tho Divine Being was called jEon, and the fa* 
there of the ancient Christian church applied the 
term to angola, both good and bad. There baa bean 
considerable discussion among the learned, as to the 
true meauiug of tho word among the Gnostics in the 
early ages of the church. They entertained the no- 
tion of an invisible and spiritual world, composed 
of entities or virtues procoodiug from the Supreme 
Being, and succeeding each other at certain inter- 
vals of time, so as to form au oterfial chain of which 
tliis world was the terminating fink. To the beings 
who formed this eternal dm in, the Gnostics assigned 
certain term* of«duration which they called /Eons, 
afterwards distinguishing the beings them selves by 
this title. Thus Cerinthus, one of the earliest lend- 
ers of a Gnostic sect, taught that in order to destroy 
his corrupted empire., the Supreme Being had com 
missioned one of his glorious A£ons, whose name was 
Christ, to descend upon earth, who entered, at his 
liaptism, into tho body of .Jesus which was crucified ; 
but that Christ had nyt suffered, but ascended into 
heaven. Another Gnostic named Valentinus, a phi- 
losopher of the Platonic school, taught that there 
were thirty gods whom ho called iEous, from whom 
proceeded the Saviour of the world. He admitted 
that Christ was born of tho Virgin Mary, but affirmed 
that he derived nothing from her, liaving come di- 
rectly from God, and only passed through a mortal, 
Inuring with him the very flesh which he hail brought 
from heaven. RakUuIck, an Egyptian Gnostic, main- 
tained that the Supreme Being produced from him- ; 
self seven most excellent being* or -Eons. From j 
two of the ASona, Dynamis and Sophia, or Power and 
Wisdom, proceeded the angel* of the highest or- 
der, who again produced other angels somewhat in- 
ferior. Other generations of angel* succeeded, and 
other heaven* were built, until there were three hun- 
dred and sixty-five heaven*, and as many orders of 
angels. Over afl these heavens and angelic orders 
there presided a prince or lord rolled Atikaxas 
( whielf see), n word coit&iidftg letters which in Greek 
amount to three hundred and slaty-five, the precise 
number of the heavens. The world was constructed 
by the inhabitants of ^|ie lowest heaven. Tho angels 
whoscrcatcd and governed the world gradually be- 
came corrupt, and snughtyo efface from the mind* 
of men all idea of tho Supreme God, in order that 
they themselves might la* worshipped- In this stats 
of matter*, the Supreme Being looked with compas- 
sion upon man, ami ^eift down the prince of the 
jEous, wlmse mime, i* \ou$ f and ChviM, that he, 
joining himself to the man Jesus, might save tbs 
world. The God of ihe Jews perceiving this, or* 
dcrefl hi* *uhjj< f« to *d*e Jesus and put him to 
death , but over Christ he had no power. See 1U- 
miuiuanh, ChuiNTHiaxs. Gnostics, Valenti- 

NJASH. • 

A EJl. a v«il used In the Greek chufth by the offi 
dating priest for i covering the p|tin ax^d thd*chuUca 
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during the administration of the Jioly communion. 
Bee Mass* 

MRA, the point of time from which the compu- 
tation of a series of yearn commences. iEras may 
lie considered as of four kinds, Christian, Jewish, 
Mohammedan, and Pagan. The ®ra which is in gen- 
oral use among Christians, is that which is computed 
from the birth of Christ, the precise date of which is 
a subject of no small dispute among chronologers, some 
placing it two, others four, and others five years be- 
fore the vulgar aera, which is calculated to corre- 
spond with the year of the world 4,004. Archbishop 
Usher, whose opinion has been adopted by many 
modem chronologers, supposes the birth of Christ to 
have happened iu the year of the work! 4,000, and 
of the Julian period 4,714. This a i m is that which 
is in most general use among Christians. The an- 
cient Jews made use of several suras in their compu- 
tations. In the earliest periods they appear to have 
reckoned from the lives of the patriarchs and men of 
note. This seems to be indicated in Ceil. vii. 11. and 
viii. 13. Sometimes they reckoned from the deluge, 
from the dispersion of mankind, from the departure 
out of Egypt, from the building of the first temple, 
and from their return from the Babylonish capti- 
vity. Their vulgar Him, however, is computed from 
the creation of the world, which corresponds, accord- 
ing to their reckoning, with the year 933 of the Ju- 
lian period. It is not certain when this tern of the 
creation was first adopted; one Jewish writer repre- 
senting it as having been introduced subsequent to 
the completion of the Babylonian Talmud, and an- 
other dating it so late as the end of the tenth or the 
beginning of the eleventh century. 

The precise epoch of the creation is one of the 
moat difficult questions connected with ancient his- 
tory. This diiliculty has arisen from the remarkable 
discrepancies lietweeu the received Hebrew text, the 
Samaritan text, and the Greek version of the Septua- 
gint, in recording the genealogies of the patriarchs, 
both antediluvian and postdiluvian. The years from 
the creation to the deluge, and from the deluge to 
the birth of Abraham, are thus variously stated: 


To tho deluge, 

To tho birth of Abraham, 


Archbishop Usher’s chronology, which is followed 
both in this country and among tho most distin- 
guished Protestant divine^ of other countries, is 
founded on the Hebrew text. This system, how- 
ever, has been ably controverted by I>r. Hales in 
his 1 Analysis of Chronology,’ wliich agrees gener- 
ally with the computations of the Septuagint. It , 
may be remarked, that Josephus dijfers little from 
the Septuagint, and Dr. Marshtnan, in his 1 Elements 
of Chinese Grammar,’ dwarves that u The annals of 
Chiua, taken in their utmost extent, synchronise with 
the clugmology of Josephus, tho Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, and tke Septuagint, rather than with that 


contained in our present copies of the Hebrew tex£.* , 
This curious coincidence refers probably to the post* 
diluvian chronology. 

After the Jews became subject to the Syro-Mace- 
donian kings, they were obliged to use, in all their m 
contracts, the sera of the Beleucidjp, which thus re- 
ceived the name of the tern of contracts. In the 
books'of tho Maccabees, the sera of the Seleucid* is 
called the sera of the kingdom of the Greeks, and the * 
Alexandrian sera. * It began from the year when Se* 
iciicus Nicanor, one of the successors of Alexander the 
Great, attained the sovereign power, that is, about 
n. c. 312. This aera continued hi general use among 
the Orientals, with the exception of the Mohamme- 
dans. Tho Jews had no other epoch until A. D. 
1040, when, on their expulsion from Asia by the . 
Caliphs, they began to compute from the creation of | 
the world/ with the occasional use even afterwards of j 
the a ra of the Bcleucida*. 

The Mohammedans compute from the swra of the ! 
flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina, which I 
happened on the 1 Gth of July A. n. 622. | 

Tlie ancient pagans computed from various a*ras. < 
Tho first Olympiad began iu\ 770. Tho taking of j 
Troy happened in tin* year of the world 2820, and i 
n.c. 1HH4. ’Hie expedition for the carrying away ot j 
the Golden Fleece occurred in the year of tlie. world j 
2700. The foundation of Home was laid n.c. 753 « 

Tho asm of NabomiMar was in the year of the world j 
3257. The u*ra of Alexander the Great, or Ins Iasi j 
victory over Darius, was n.c. 330. j 

iElUANH, a sect of heretics which arose in tin 
fourth century, in the reign of Constantine the Great, 
aiul during the pontificate of Julius 1. It derived 
its name from Ainu*, a native of Pont us, or of liio 
Lesser Armenia, an eloquent man and a friend of the 1 
Semi-Arimi Eustathius, wlm was afterwards, to the 1 
chagrin of Airius, raised to the see of rVlmste. Tim 
two friends luid been fellow-monks, and when Eus- 
tathius was promoted to the episcopate, he ordained 
-Kriu* a priest, and set him over the hospital of 
Pou^ii*. This marked kindness, however, failed al- 
together in subduing the feeling* of envy by which 
./Erin* was animated. He quarrelled openly with » 
hi* bishop, accusing him of axaricc and misappro- 
priation of the funds designed for the poor. Such 
feelings towards his ecelesiastieal superior obliged 
hint to resign his office and the charge of the hospi- 
tal. lie now became the. leader of a sect, and as- 
sembling a number of follower* of both sexes, lie 
proclaimed the duty of renouncing all worldly goods, 
and, bping driven from the cities, he and tlicywon- 
dered'about the fields, lodging in the open air or in 
cavjs, exposed to the inclemency of the seasons. 
Tho leading doctrine which he iuculcated was that 
the Scriptures make no distinction between a bishop 
dbd a preibyter. lu support of this tenet, ho ad- 
duced 1 Tim. iv. 14, 41 Neglect not the gift that is in 
thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the 
laying bn of the hands of the presbytery : * and be 
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■idea, he adduced the admitted tact that presbyters 
as well as bishops baptised, and also consecrated the 
elements of the Lord’s Supper. As his followers in- 
creased, he became bolder in assailing various cor- 
ruptions which had crept into the church, and called 
for a return to primitive simplicity both in doctrine 
and practice. In particular, ho inveighed against the 
practice of prayers for the dead, and celobratflig the 
eucharist as an offering in their behalf. Although 
originally a monk, he was opposed to the laws rogu- 
latiii^AHts, and to the confining of fasts to set times, 
as Wednesday, Friday, the Quadrigesima, and Good 
Friday. He complained of all such practices in the 
Christian church as an attempt to restore Jewish ob- 
servances. lie objected strongly to the custom then 
prevalent in these parts of Asia, of celebrating the 
passover, as being a confounding of Jewish rites 
with Christian. Both Sirius and his party were ex- 
postnl Jo severe persecution ; but as Moslieiin well 
observes, 44 He seems to have reduced religion to its 
primitive simplicity; a design which, in itself consi- 
dered, was laudable, though in the motive* and in 
the mode of proceeding, there were perluips some 
tilings censurable.” 

AEItOMANUY, a species of divination practised 
among thu Greeks and Homans, by which future 
events were foretold from certain appearanees or 
noises in the air. One mode of acromanoy was 
follows. The person employing it folded his head 
in a cloth, and baling placed a bowl tilled with 
water in the open air, he proposed his question in a 
low w hispering voice, when, if the water was agitat- 
ed. they considered that what they liad asked wan 
answered in the affirmative. See Aluscky — Divi- 
nation. 

A2KUSOATOKK8, a name given to the priests 
of Cybelo among the Homans, because they begged 
alms in the public streets. The word came to Iki 
applied to fortune-tellers generally, or vagrants, like 
the modem gypsies. 

-/ESC UL AIM US, among the pagans, the god of 
medicine. He was worshipped over all Greece, the 
lempW reared to his honour being usually buMt in 
healthy places, on lull** outside the towns, or near 
wells which were thought to have healing qualities. 
These temples were not only frequented for worship, 
but resorted to by the sick in expectation of being 
cured. The symbol of Aiscuiapius in the serpent, 
and hence thu notion that the worship of this deity 
is of Egyptian origin, Aesculapius being supposes] to 
be identical with the serpent Cnuph, worshipped in 
Egypt, or with the IMiomician Estmui. The prol la- 
bility is, tliat though afterwards exalted to ^he 
honours of a deity, Aesculapius had lieen • person 
eminent fyr his medical skill. The principal seqf of 
the worship of Aesculapius in Greece was Epidaurus, 
where he had a temple surrounded with an eltensive 
grove, within which no person was allowed to die, 
and no woman to give birth to a child. The sick, 
who visited the temples of ASsculapius had usually 


to spend one or more nights in his sanctuary, during 
which certain rules wore observed which bad been 
laid down by the priests. The remedies to lie em- 
ployed were generally revealed in a dream. After 
being healed, it was customary to offer a cock in 
sacridoe to the god, and a tablet was hung up in the 
temple, ou which were inscribed the name of the 
patient, the disease of which he had been healed, and 
other particulars connected with the case. Fausania* 
says that A£»culapiu* was the air ; and that Hygeia, 
the goddess of health, was Ids daughter. 

AvSIR, the gods of tlie ancient Scandinavians. 

JESUS (Mighty), a name given in the theology of 
the ancient Druids to tho Supreme Being, who wss 
worshipped under the form of an oak. In their re- 
presentation* of this divinity, the Druids, with the 
consent of the whole order and neighbourhood, fixed 
upon the most kautiful tree they could discover, 
and having cut off its side branches, they joined two 
uf them to the highest part of the trunk, so that 
they were stretched out liko tho Arms of a man. 
Near (his transverse piece was inscribed the word 
Thau for the name of God ; while upon the right arm 
was written -fv/nw, on the left lielenw, and on tho 
centra of the trunk Theranut* Towards the decline 
of Druidism, however, when a belief in the unity of 
God was lost in polytheism, AChii* is sometimes said 
to liavc In Tii identified with Mars, the god of war, 
though it is also believed that he was adored under 
another name., in the form of a naked sword. To 
him were presented alt the spoils of battle ; and 44 if,*' 
says fVsur, 44 they prove victorious, they offer up all 
the cattle taken, and set apart tho rest of the plun- 
der in a place appointed for tliat purpose ; and it is 
common in many provinces to see these monuments 
of offerings piled up in consecrated places. Nay, it* 
rarely happens that any one shows so great a disre 
gard of religion, as either to conceal tho plunder, 
or pillage the public oblations ; and tho severest 
punishments are jnHictod upon such offenders." 

A-SYMNKTE8, a surname of Dionysius, which 
signifies a Lord or Kuhn** , Under this designation 
he was worshipped at A roe in ^Vciiaia, A festival 
was instituted in liis honour. 

AETKUNALKtS. Hew Etkrnamos. 

ACTJIIOPS, the Iflbdc, a Humrnnc of Zeus, under 
jvlmli he was worshipped in tho island of Chios. 

ASTIANS, a branch of*hc Arian heresy, which 
arose about the year a.i>. .13*5, during tho reign of 
Ccmstantius, and in the pontificate of Liberius 
jErius, the originator of Jhis sect, was a native of 
Antioch, in Cole-Syria. and lias sometimes been 
sumomed tho Atheist, from his being supposed to 
deny tin* God of revelation, In his early youth, 

, being in great" poverty, he became the slave of a 
vme-dresaer’s wife, and afterwards he learned the 
trade of a goldsmith ; but quitting that employment, 
he applied himself to study, and acquired consider- 
able reputation os a theological dispqpuit. On the 
death of liis mother in 331, he begon to study under 
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j Paulintis II., Arian bishop of Antioch ; but Iwving 
J given offence to iiotno leading persons by his powers 
of disputation, lie was obliged to leave that city for 
Anazarbua, a city of Cilicia. Here he applied him- 
self to the acquisition of grammar and logic; but 
having differed with his master on some points of 
theology, he went to Tarsus, where he studied 
tiivinity. From this place he returned to Antioch, 
his native city, where lie studied for a time under 
j Leontius. So daringly impious, however, were his 
j opinions, that he was driven from Antioch, and took 
refuge in Cilicia, and engaged in the practice of the 
medical art, until his former master Leontius was 
promoted to the see of Antioch A. ft. 348, when ho 
wits ordained a deacon. His ordination’ was strongly 
objected to on the ground' of his heretical opinions, 
and Leontius was under the necessity of deposing 
him. After some time he repaired to Alexandria, 
and opposed Athanasius openly, declaring his adher- 
ence to the Arian party. Besides, however, main- 
taining, in common with the Arums, that the Smi 
and the Holy Ghost wore- entirely dissimilar Lo the 
Father, ho taught various other doctrines along with 
his disciple Hunomius, which were regarded as en- 
tirely heretical. A section of t he Arian party, shocked 
at the irreligion of AStius, accused him to the em- 
peror Coiistaiitius, urging the necessity of calling a 
general council to decide the theological question. 
The opponents of JKtius charged him with holding a 
difference in substance in the three persons of the 
: {Trinity. His party wore now divided, and lie 
was abandoned by his friends, who, while they agreed 
with him in regarding the Sou as a creature, shrunk 
from the admission of what might have appeared a 
plain corollary from this proposition, viz., that he is 
of unlike substance to the Father. AOtius was now 
i exposed to severe persecution, and banished to Am* 
blarla in Pisidia. On the death of Constantins, and 
the succession of Julian to the throne, ^Ktius was re- 
called from exile and invited to court. His ecclesi- 
astical sentence was removed^ and he was appointed 
bishop at Constantinople? where he eagerly emliraccd 
the opportunity of ^reading his heretical opinions. 
This unexpected elevation was followed by various 
revenues of fortune, in the coarse of which lie was 
twice driven from Constantinople, and at lengthslied 
in that city A.n. 367, unlumented, save by his triemf 
ind disciple Kunomius, by whom he was buried. 

In his work Dti Fidc y -Etius maintains the doc- 
trine that faith without works is sufficient for salva- 
tion, and that sin is not imputed to believers, — both 
of them doctrines which, if rightly understood, are in 
complete accordance with che Word of God. He 
denied the necessity of lasting and self-mortification. ( 
The idea which prevailed among some of his Con- 
temporaries, that he denied the God of revelation, 
prohably arose from the doctrine which he taught in re- 
gard to the illuminating inffuente of the Holy Spirit, 
and which was* more clearly explained by liia disciple 
Kunomius. See Ak^mians — Arians — Eunomuns. 


jETXjEUS, a name giveu to many ancient P*. 
gan deities and mythical beings connectA With 
Mount ilKtna. This surname was applied to Zeus, 
to whom there was a festival celebrated, which re- 
ceived the name of A£tmca ; and also to Hephaja- * 
fcuA, who had his workshop in the mountain, and a 
tempty near it. The Cyclops also were termed iEt* 
nseus. 

jETOLE, a surname of Artemis, by which she 
was worshipped at Naupactus, where a temale was 
erected to her honour. w 

AFGHAN#, a people inhabiting Afghanistan, a 
country bordering upon the kingdom of Persia, and 
situated to the west of China. According to their 
own traditions, the Afglums aro descended from Me- 
lic Taint, that is, from King Saul. Sir William 
Jon 0 .^ in a very interesting paper which appeared 
in the second volume of the 'Asiatic Kcsearches,* 
threw out the conjecture, that this }>eople is a rein 
mint of the ten tribes carried off in the captivity. 
His words arc these : “ Wo loam from Kwiras, that 
the ten tribes, after a wandering journey, came to a 
country called A rsaretHJ where we may suppose they 
settled. Now the best Persian historians affirm that 
the Afghans are descended from the Jews ; and they 
have among themselves traditions of the same im- 
port. It is even asserted t hat their families are distin- 
guished by the name of Jewish tribes ; though, since 
their conversion to lslamism, they have* studiously 
concealed their origin. The language they use has a 
manifest resemblance to the Chaldaic ; and a consider- 
able district under their dominion Is called Huzaretii, 
which might easily have been changed from A»sar- 
eth.” The Afghans, it must be allowed, still pre- 
serve a strong resemblance to the Jews in their cus- 
toms and ritual observances. Thus they chiefly 
contract marriages with their own tribes ; th y ad- 
here to the Lo\ irate 'aw in the brother marrying the 
widow of his deceased brother, whenever thu brother 
has died without issue; divorces arc peiinitted 
among them, and a ceremony prevails among oae ol 
their # tribes bearing a marked resemblance to tbe 
Feast of Tabernacles. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, also, and one which more than any other 
seems to point out their Jewish origin, that their 
language, the Pushtoo^ contains a greater number of 
Hebrew words than auy other in India. Mr. El- 
phinHtone, who doubts, or rather disbelieves, the 
theory of Sir William Jones, as to the Afghans 
being of Jewish origin, alleges, after a careful exanft 
ination of their language, that about half the 
terms, 'including all those of an abstract import, are 
to og traced to foreign sources, chieffy the Persian. 
Although of l&te years considerable attention has 
been directed to the customs and language of this in- 
teresting people, a veil of mystery still hangs over 
tlfe w hole Subject, and which only the earnest and 
profound researches of Oriental scholars are likely 
To remove. 

^FFliATUS, a term used by the poets of ancient 
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Rom to indicata the Inspiration of seam divinity 
winch prompted thdr poetic effusions. Not only, 
however, were poets supposed to be tinder the in- 
fluence of a Divine ajflato*, but aO who performed 
•great exploits, or succeeded In any important un- 
dertaking. 

AFR1CUS, the »outh-we*Vwind, an inferior deity 
among the ancient Romans, who were wont to regard 
all the elements as regulated by a superior power. 

AGABUS (Festival of), observed by the Greek 
churdfon the 8th of March, in honour of Agabus the 
prophet, who, they allege, suffered martyrdom at 
Antioch. He belonged to the primitive Christian 
Church, and was one of the seventy disciples of our 
Lord. While Paul and Barnabas were conducting 
their ministrations at Antioch, this person visited 
the city, and foretold that Judea was soon to be 
the scene of a famine. Luke states, Acts n. 28, that 
this dearth took place “in the days of Claudius 
Caesar.” This famine is mentioned by Josephus, 
and it seems to have commenced A. d. 44. Taci- 
tus and Suetonius refer to a famine which occurred 
during the same reign ; but^t was evidently differ- 
ent from that predicted by Agabus, and was limited 
to Italy. 

AGAPA3, Love -Feasts, or Feasts of Charity 
among the primitive Christians, observed in token 
of brotherly regard. All members of the church, of 
every rank and condition, were expected to be pre- 
sent at these entertainments. There appears to be 
an allusion to the Agapct in Jude 12, “These are 
spots in your feasts of charity, when they feast with 
you, feeding themselves without fear : clouds they 
are without water, carried about of winds; trees 
whose fruit witlicreth, without fruit, twice dead, 
plucked up by the roots;” and perhaps the same 
feast is referred to in Acts ii. 46, “ And they, con- 
tinuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house to house, did eat their 
meat with gladness and singleness of heart;” and 
Acts vi. 2, “ Then the twelve called the multitude 
of the disciples unto them, and said, Tt is not rea- 
son that we slmuld leave the word of God, and sArve 
tables.” 

This feast was celebrated at a very early period 
in the history of the Christian Church. Chtysoa- 
tom derives it from the practice of tho apostles. 
His words are these, “ The first Christians had all 
things common, as we read m the Acts of the Apos- 
tles ; but when that equality of possessions ceased, 
as it did even in the aposUe*' time, the Agape or 
love feast was substituted if its room. On certain 
days, after partaking of th^Lorffs Supper, th<$ nm 
at a common feast, the tfMbringing provisions, 
and the pqpr, who possessed nothing, being Avited.” 
This feast was uniformly connected with the J^otd’s 
Supper. At first the Afppe seems to have been* 
observed before partaking of the Lord's Supper ; but, 
at a later period, it followed upon that sacred ordi- < 
wm. Though not a strictly religious feast, jt was I 
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characterised by the utmost decorum and propriety. 
Hie pastor, deacons, and members haring taken their 
seats around a table which was spread in the church, 
and the guests liaring washed their hands, public 
prayer was offered, and during the feast a portion ot 
Scripture was read, and the preaiding elder or pies* 
byter haring proposed questions arising out of the 
passage, they were answered by the persons present. 
Any encouraging accounts from oilier churches were 
then reported, and at tho close of the feast a' cob 
lection was made for the benaflf of widows and 
orphans, the poor, prisoners, or any of the brethren 
who might be in need of pecuniary aid. TertuUian 
relates, that at She dose of the supper, “when all 
had washed their liands, lights were brought, then 
each was invited to sing as he was aide, either from 
tho Holy Scripture, or from tho prompting of his 
own spirit, a song of praise to God for the common 
edification.” From this remark of TertulJiau, the 
AgeptP must have been observed in the night, pro- 
bably in times of persecution, from necessity rather 
than choice. Ncander alleges, that “ so long as the 
Agapre and the Lord's Supper were united together, 
the celebration of the latter formed no part of the 
divine sendee; but this service was held early in 
the morning, and not till towards evening did the 
church re-assembly at the common love-feast and 
for the celebration of the 8 upper.” 

These Agapw, which at first had been marked by 
Christian simplicity and innocence, and which had 
tended to foster and encourage brotherly love among 
the faithful adherents of the cross, became in pro- 
cess of time a mere lifeless form no longer animated 
by that amiable spirit of benevolence and kindness 
wliich they were designed originally both to lie- 
token and to invigorate. Abuses of various kinds 
crept into them, giving rise to tho most unfavoura- 
ble suspicions on the part of the heathen. At length 
it was found necessary to abolish the Agapss en- 
tirely. Borne commentators have supposed that the 
abuses of which Paul complains in the eleventh 
chapter of first CorinthiJhs, supplied not to the Eu* 
diarist, but to the Agapss, wit!* which it was ac- 
companied. This opinion, however, does not appear 
to be well-founded. Ajid, indeed, the allegations of 
the enemies of Cliristianity as to the evil practices 
connected with the love-fwuts, were indignantly re- 
pelled by the early Christian writers.. Thus Ter- 
tullian, in describing them, says, “ Prayer again eoit- 
j eludes our feast, and we depart not to fight and 
quarrel or to abuse those meet, but to pursue the 
same care (ft modesty and chastity as men that have 
fed at a supper of philoyiph y of discipline rather 
than a ofrporcal feast.” There can be no doubt, 
that although, during the first three centuries, the 
Agapwworc obmfrved without scandal, the calumnies 
which arose led at length to the formal prohibition 
of them being hdd tajChurahea, first by the council 
» of Laodicca, and then by tho third council of Car 
thage, a. i>. 897. Notwithstanding tho saeflwihrr 
c2* # 
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4emm dins tamed, th« Agape* qtill continued to be 
held in churches. ' In France, we find it prohibited 
by the second council of Orleans, A. d. 541 ; and 
them appears to have been some remains of it in the 
seventh century, when the council of Trullo was ob- 
liged to re-enforce the canon of Laedicea against 
feasting in the church under pain of excommunication. 

A similar feast to that of the Agapm was observed 
hi the ancient Jewish church* On their great fes- 
tival days they were accustomed to entertain their 
family and friend/, and also the priests, the poor, and 
orphans. These feasts were celebrated in the tem- 
ple ; and the law appointed certain sacrifices and 
first-fruits, which were to be set apart for this pur- 
pose, Deut. xiv. 22, 27, 29 ; xxxvi. 10—12* Esfch. 
ix. 19* In modem times, the practice of feasting 
together lias been adopted by some Christian com- 
munities, as, for example, the Wesleyan Methodists, 
the Moravians, and the Glassites. These entertain- 
ments are usually termed Love-Fkahtb (winch see). 

AGAPETjE (Beloved), a name given to young 
women and widows in the early Christian church, 
who attended on ecclesiastics from motives of piety 
and charity. To prevent scandal, however, in conse- 
quence of such females residing with unmarried clergy- 
men, the council of Nice decreed that none of the un- 
married clergy, bishop, presbyter, deacon, or any other, 
should have any woman that was a stranger, and not 
one of their kindred, to dwell with them ; save only 
a mother, a sister, or an aunt, or somo such persons 
with whom they might live without suspicion. Can- 
ons to the same purport were afterwards passed by 
other councils, all showing that, from the loose state 
of morals which, in different ages of the church, pre- 
vailed among the clergy, particularly after celibacy 
was enforced, it was absolutely necessary to exercise 
the utmost severity of discipline. The second coun- 
cil of Arles decrood, that every clergyman, above the 
order of deacons, must be excommunicated who re- 
tained any woman as a companion, except it be a 
grandmother, or mother, or sister, or daughter, or 
niece, or a wife after hoa coif version. And tlie coun- 
cil of Lerida ordered them to he suspended from 
their office tiU they should amend their fault, after a 
first or second admonition. It is possible that the 
Agapeto may have held the office of Deaconesses 
in the church, and may have derived their namo 
from the part they took m preparing the Agap®. dee 

AGATHODiEMON (Me Good God), a Pagan 
deity, in honour of wham the Greeks drank a 
cup of unmixed wine at the close of mtary repast. 
Faustinas, with great prolpbility, conjectures that it 
was a mere epithet of Zeus. A temple *waa dedi- 
cated to the worship of a deity bearing this name, 1 
on the road between Megalopolis %nd Msmalus in 
Arcadia. 

AGDISTI8, a mythical being in the Pagan my- 
thology) whieh, though in human form, was of both 
sexes.* It was the offspring of Zeus and the Earth. 


Pausanias supposes the whole story of Agdtflftfs to 1 
have been part of a symbolical worship of Mm ' 
creative powers of nature. Some have supposed * 
this being to have been the same with Cybele, who • 
was worshipped at Pesainus under that name. * 

AGHORI, a Hindu sect professing complete 
worldly indifference. The original Aghori worship 
seems \o li&ve been that of Kali (which see), in 
some of her terrific forms, and to have required even 
human victims for its performance. On the present 
condition of the Aghori, Dr. Horace Wilson manes the 
following remarks : “ The regular worship of tlus sect 
has long since been suppressed, and the early traces 
of it now left are presumed by a few disgusting 
wretches, who, whilst they profess to have adopted 
its tenets, make them a mere plea for extorting alms. , 
In proof of their indifference to worldly objects, they 
eat and drink whatever is given to them, even ordure 
and carrion. They smear their body also with ex- 
crement, and carry it about with them in a wooden ' 
cup, or skull, either to Bwallow it, if by so doing 
they can get a few pice ; or to throw it upon the 
persons, or into the hqpwes of those who refuse to 
comply with their demands. They also, for the same 
purpose, inflict gashes on their limbs, that the crime 
of blood may rest upon the head of the recusant; 
and they have a variety of similar disgusting devices 
to extort money from the timid and credulous Hindu. 
They are, fortunately, not numerous, and are univer- 
sally detested and feared.’ 1 

AGLAIA, one of the three graces of the heathen 
mythology, called Chariits by the Greeks, the daugh- 
ters of Jupiter and Euronyme. See Graces, 

AGLIBOLU3, a name anciently given to the 
sun, which was worshipped as a deity by the andent 
Syrians. Aglibolus and Melek-llelus were the tu- 
telar gods of that country, and are usually accounted 
the sun and moon. 

AGNES (St.,) Festival of, which occnrs in the 
Romish church on the 21st of January. Tli* Bre- . 
viary under that date contains a foolish legend in 
reference to this saint. Among the Mingrelians, in 
connection with the Greek church, the festival of 
St. Agnes is remarkable for the cure of sore eyes. 

AGNI, the mediator of the Ariens of the Jndits, 
mentioned in the Rig- Veda. Agni is properly the 
fire of the sacrifice, but the divinity is regarded as in 
the fire. It is by Agni that the pure offering as 
cends to the gods in the smoke of the sacred pile. 
He is greater than the heavens, and the universe 
acknowledges him as master; he surpasses all the 
gods in greatness ; he isHhe universal god, the god 
ofegods, the father of all beings. He is the friend 
of manshift king, his prophet, his life, and he is also 
hfopriest and his intercessor. 

AGNCETjE (Me Ignorant), a sect of Christum Hera 
tics winch appeared about a. D. 370. They w ere the 
followers of Theophronius, the Cappad o cian, who 
, called in question the omniscience of the Supreme 
Being j alleging that he knew things past only by 
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, and things torn only by a precarious un- 
presdenoe. In tills, therefore, the Agnce- 
Mm heresy approached to the idee of the more mo- 
ment Anninisna, holding that the foreknowledge of 
*Qto& is not absolute and certain, but depends, in some 
measure, on the free-will of rational creatures. — 
Another sect, bearing the name of Agncetie or Nesci- 
ents, arose in the sixth century, springing out of the 
Carrqptleolae, who believed the body of Christ to be 
corruptible. The originators of the opinions pecu- 
liar to this sect, were Themistius, a deacon of Alex- 
andria, and Theodosius, a bishop of that city, who 
maintained that Christ's divine nature knew all 
things ; but that some things were oonoealed from 
his human nature, founding their notion — in which 
tammy modem commentators acquiosco — on Mark 
IxiiL 32, 44 But of that day, and that hour, knoweth 
[no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, 
[neither the Son, but the Esther." 

AGNUS DEI (the Lamb of God), a cake of 
virgin wax, mixed with balsam And holy oil, on w Inch 
there is stamped the figure of a lamb supporting the 
banner of the cross. This medal, prepared and spe- 
cially blessed by the Pope, is supposed by the ad- 
herents of the Church of Home to possess great vir- 
tues. It is carried covered with a piece of stuiT in 
the form of a heart, in their solemn processions, and 
frequently worn about the neck like a charm. The 
practice of blessing tbo Agnus Dei arose about the 
seventh or eighth century. From very early times 
it had Ihmui customary to make the sign of the cross 
on the forehead in baptism. Gradually special im- 
portance began to be attached to the mere outward 
stamping with the sign of the cross, or anything 
which indicated the death of Christ. And the hea- 
thens being accustomed to wear amulets or charms 
round their necks, the practice was at length intro 
duced of wearing a piece of wax stamped with the 
figure of a lamb, ChriBt lieing il the Lamb of God 
wlu> taketh away tho sins of tho world.” No decree 
of a council has ever recognised the virtue of an 
Agnus Dei, but the efficacy of this sacred medal is 
strongly and uimcrsally believed in the Church of 
Home. Poj»e Urban V. sent to John Pabeologua, 
emperor of the Greeks, an Agnus Dei folded in fine 
paper, on which was recorded a detailed description 
in verse, of its peculiar virtues. These versos state 
that the Agnus Dei is formed of balm and wax mixed 
with chrism, and that being consecrated by mystical 
words, it possesses the power of removing thunder 
and dispersing storms, of giving to pregnant women 
j an easy delivery, of preventing shipwreck, taking 
| sway sin, repelling the devil, increasing nejis, te- 
eming against fire, and many other wonderful quali- 
ties. Romanists attach a high value to the poms* 
ohm of an Agnus, and accordingly these medals are 
a source of no small gain to those from Whom thef 
are purchased. Their importation into England tree 
forbidden by an express act of Parliament in tho 
23th of Quaen Elisabeth. • _ 


The baptism and benediction of the Agnus Dei is 
regarded as a veiy solemn and important ceremony 
of tho Romish church. It In performed by the Pope 
'himself in the first year of his pontificate^ and re- 
peated every seventh year thereafter. The wax from 
which the cake is made, was formariy provided by 
one of the gentlemen of hie Holiness's chamber, who 
held his office from the master or chamberlain of the 
sacred palace. Those who wished to obtain a num 
her of these procious medals, laid a quantity of wax 
| upon St. Peter's altar, and an apWolic suMesoon 
conveyed it from the altar to an apartment in the 
Pope's palace. The sub-deacon and his colleagues, 
assisted by somo«of the acolytes, moulded the wax, 
and with great devotion and the utmost care made it 
up into the requisite form aeeordmg to the directions 
of Roman ceremonial. These sacred cakes were 
provided entirely at the expense of the apostolic 
chamber. Tho wax of which they were formed was 
melted in a quantity of sacred oil and chrism of the 
preceding year. When the materials wero com- 
pletely prejiaivd, tho Aguuses were presented to the 
Pope in one or more basins, when he gave them his 
benediction. The wax of which they are made, in 
udditton to tho gifts of wax laid upon 8t. Peter's al- 
tar, is taken from the remains of the preceding year's 
Easter wax, and in case of more being wanted, it is 
supplied by the apostolic chambor, 

Tbo water in wliich the Agnus is to bo baptised 
by the Holy Father has been previously thus pre- 
pared. The sacristan performs the lienedietion over 
it on Easter Tuesday, and the next day, as soon as 
the pontifical mass is ended, his Holiness, dressed hi 
his amice, his alb, his stole of white dainask with 
silver lace, and having a mitre of cloth of gold upon 
his head, consecrates tho water which was blessed Ivy 
the sacristan the day before. Tliis water is put into 
a large silver basin. The consecration consists of 
the usual blessings, to which the Holy Father adds 
a prayer to Almighty God, that he would vouchsafe 
to sanctify such things as wash awAy the sins of 
inankdld, after which ht takes some balm and pours 
it into tho wAtcr, adding to it the holy chrism, which 
he likewise poura into it in tho form of a cross, lie 
offers up several praters to God during the per- 
formance of this ceremony; then ho turns to the 
Agziusw, blesses and inccqpes them, nnpluiing God 
to shower down upon them oil the virtues usually 
ascribed to them. A second and third prayer fol- 
low ; after which his If clinch*, seated in a chair pre- 
pared purposely for him, liavmg a napkin girt about 
him, and ms mitre on Ins head, takes the Agnuses 
one after another as they are presented to Uhu by 
the gentlemen of the chamber, and throws them into 
"the holy watcr^ and immediately the cardinals in 
their fine linra albs, taka them out with a spoon 
usdd for no oilier purpose. The cardinals than lay 
them on a table cowed with a dean white cloth, 
and wipe them with a napkin, wharf the assistant 
prelates range them upon the tjjda, &ey are 
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toft till they are thoroughly dry. The bapticm of 
die Agnuses being ended, the Holy Father rise* 
from hie seat, and in a prayer addresses himself to 
the Holy Ghost, beseeching him to bless them, and 
then to Jesus Christ. The Agnuses are then put 
into the basins again. The same process is resumed 
on the Thursday following, and continued till they 
are all blessed. This ceremony is performed in the 
presence of multitudes of strangers who assemble 
from mere idle curiosity to witness the spectacle. 

The next ceremony connected with the Agnus Dei 
is its distribution. This takes [daces on the follow- 
ing Saturday, when a chapel is held, and mass sung 
by a cardinal priest, at which his ffcoliriess assists in 
itis pontifical robes. As soon as the Agnus Dei is 
sung, an apostolic sub-deacon, dressed in his robes, 
with the cross-bearer, two wax- taper-bearers, and 
the thuriferaiy before him, goeB to the Pope's sacris- 
tan, and takes from liiin a basin full of these Agnuses 
which liave been recently blessed. The sub-deacon 
is followed by a clerk of the ceremonies, and two 
cliaplains in their surplice?. When these have 
reached the choir of the church, they all kneel, and 
tho sub-deacon with an audible voice sings these 
words in Latin, “ Holy Father, these are the new 
Lambs who have sung their hallelujahs to you. They 
drank not long ago at the fountain of holy water. 
They are now very much enlightened. Praise the 
Lord.” To which the choir respond, “God be 
praised. Hallelujah.” After this the sub-deacon 
rises and walks forward. As soon as ho reaches the 
entrance of the railings in the chapel, he repeats the 
words already mentioned. When he approaches tho 
pontifical throne, ho repeats them a third time, and 
prostrates himself at the feet of Ills Holiness, who 
receives him sitting with Ills mitre on. When the 
cross enters, however, he and the whole congregation 
rise ; but the holy Father immediately resumes his 
seat, though the sub-dcncon remains kneeling at his 
feet while he distributes tho Agniuto. 

The ceremony of distribution is performed with 
much pomp. Two auchtoit present two ctfrdinal- 
doacons* assistants with a fine wluto napkin, which 
they lay upon the knees of his Holiness. The mem- 
bers of the sacred college tlgm advance with pro- 
found obeisance, and present their mitres with tho 
horns downwards to the JJoly Father, who puts into 
them as many Agnuses as ho thinks proper. They 
then kiss his Holiness y e hand and knee, and retire. 
When the clergy have re&ived the supply destined 
for them, tho ambassadors ftnd other persons of dis- 
tinction follow, receiving the precious Agftuses from 
the Pope's hand. At the «lose of the ceremony of 
distribution, the Holy Father waahew his l&nds, the 
snored oollego take off their robes, and the oflkriat- 4 
ing priest returns to tho altar, when # mais concludes 
with a double Hallelujah, and the Pope blesses his 
children, giving a great number of indulgences. 

The master 4 of the Pope's wardrobe takes charge 
of the Aguusp whijjh have been blessed, but not dis- 


tributed, and he distributes them every day as eer 
tain hours to those who apply for them. Pope 
Gregory XIII., in 1672, forbade all who warn not in 
holy^ordera to touch the Agnus Dei, unless on very 
special occasions ; and as a still greater precaution, * 
alt laymen were directed to have them set in glass, 
or crystal, or some transparent substance, and those 
who vftre able were required to wrap them up in 
rich embroidery, so that the Agnus might appear on 
one side as in a reliquary. The same pope prohib- 
ited them also being printed, deeming the white 
colour of the wax a suitable emblem of the spotless 
purity of the Lamb of God. 

AGNYA'-SETRA, a class of worlds, according to 
the Budhist system of religion. The worshippers of 
Budh reckon tliat there are innumerable systems of 
worlds ; each system liaving its own earth, sun, and 
moon. The space to which the light of one sun or 
moon extends, is called a. sakwala, and includes an 
earth with its continents, islands, and oceans, as well 
os a scries of hells and heavens. The sakwala sys 
terns are divided into three classes, of which the 
Agnytf-sdtra denote those systems which receive the 
ordinances of Budha, or to winch his authority ex- 
tends. These systems are a hundred thousand kolas 
in number, each kela being ten millions. See Bui>- 
HIBTS. 

AGON, one of tho inferior ministers employed m 
tho ancient Human sacrifices, whose office it was to 
strike the victim. The name is probably derived 
from the question which he put to tho priest, Agoni \ 
Shall I strike? 

AGON ALIA, Roman festivals instituted by Nu • 
ma, in honour uf Janus. They are said to have been 
observed three times every year, in Januaiy, June, 
and December. 

AGONIST ICI ( Combatants), a name assumed 
by a party of Donatists, in North Africa, in the 
fourth century, as being in their own estimation 
Christian champions. They are described as having 
despised all labour, wandering about the country 
among the huts of the peasants, and supporting 
theifl selves by begging. On account of their va- 
grant habits they wero called by their enemies CiR- 
oumckluones (which see). 

AGONYCLITiE (Gr. a, not, go?iu, knee, kltno, to 
bend), a class of Christians in the seventh centuiy, 
who preferred the standing to the kneeling posture 
in prayer. 

AGRATH, one of the four females to whom the 
Jewish Rabbis attribute the honour of being the mo 
there of angels. The other three are Lilith, Eve, and 
NAunAh. See Angels. 

AGltAULUS, or Agkaule, a daughter of Ce- 
erops, in*honour of whom ft temple was built on the 
Acropolis in Athens, and a festival and mysteries 
were celebrated. Porphyry informs us, that she was 
worshipped also at Cyprus, where human sacrifices 
•were offered to her down to a late period. 

AGRICULTURE (Festival of), a solemnity 
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regularly observed in China. It was instituted by 
an emperor who flourished about B.C. 180. In every 
town throughout the whole empire, when the (gun ia 
*n the middle *of Aquarius, one of the chief magis- 
trates, crowned with flowers and aorrounded with 
musicians, marches in procession out of the eastern 
gate of the city. He ia accompanied by a largo 
crowd carrying torches, streamers, and colours? Va- 
rious images are bone along composed of wood and 
pasteboard, embellished with silk and gold, all relat- 
ing to agriculture. The streets are hung with tapes- 
try, and adorned with triumphal arches. The ma- 
gistrate advances to the East as if going to moot the 
new season, where tliore appears a figure in the form 
of a cow, made of burnt day, so largo tliat forty men 
can scarcely carry it ; and on tho back of the animal 
sits a beautiful living boy, representing the gonius 
of husbandry, in a careless dress, with one leg Imre, 
and the other covered with a kind of buskin. The 
boy constantly lashes the cow as the procession 
moves along. Two peasants, carrying agricultural 
implements of various kinds, follow immediately 
after. Father Martini explains the whole details of 
this festival as being emblematic. The lashes which 
the boy inflicts upon tho cow, he understands to de- 
note the constant application wliich is required for 
all rural labours ; and having one leg bare, and the 
other covered, is the symbol of haste and diligence, 
which scarcely allow time for dressing before the 
husbandman repairs to his work. As soon as tho 
strange procession reaches the emperor's palace, the 
monstrous cow is stripped of her ornaments, and her 
belly having been opened, several small cows of the 
same materials as tho large one are taken out aud 
distributed by the emperor among the ministers of 
state, to remind them of the care and diligence re- 
quired in all agricultural matters, that the laud may 
yield abundant produce, and the wants of the people 
may be supplied. The emperor is said also on this 
day to afford an encouragement to tho practice of 
industry in agricultural operations, by setting before 
them a royal example in his own person. 

AGR10NIA, a festival in honour of Dionysifs or 
Bacchus, observed yearly by the Boeotians. On this 
occasion the god was supposed to have fled, and the 
women pretended to go in quest of him, but' ftpeedily 
gave up their search, alleging tliat he had fled to the 
Muses, and was concealed among them. After this 
they feasted and proposed riddles to one another. 
The idea involved in this festival probably was, that 
the Muses restore to reason "a person who has been 
maddened by indulgence in wine. Sec next article. 

AGRIONIUS, a surname of Dionysus the (pxftrf j 
wine, under which he was worshipped at # Orcho- 
menus in Boeotia. The word means fierce, iidicaflng 
the effect of an intemperate use of wine. • 

AGROTERA {the huntrm), a surname of Artes 
mis or Diana, to whom a temple was built at Agra*, 
on the llissus, and also at AJgeira. See next article. 1 
\ AGROTERJE a festival at Athens, in honour of 


Artemis, observed annually, when five hundred goat* 
were sacrificed. The origin of this solemnity was as 
follows. On one occasion, when the Athenians were 
attacked by the Persians, they vowed to Artemis, 
that if successful they would sacrifice as many goats 
to her as they should kill of the enemy. The slaugh 
ter of the Persians, however, was so great that it 
was impossible to perform their vow in one sacrifice* 
Accordingly, an annual sacrifice of five hundred 
goats was appointed. Xenophon informs us, in bis 
4 Anabasis, 1 1 that the festival was ‘celebrated in his 
time. 

AGROTES (husbandman), mentioned by Sancho 
niatho as having,bceu worshipped in Phicnicia, hav- 
ing a statue erected to him, and a moveable temple 
carried about by a yoke of oxen. 

AGliOUEKIS, an ancient deity of the Egyptians 
mentioned by Plutarch. Some suppose him to have 
been identical with Apollo ; but Scaliger thinks that 
tho name must have been applied to Andris (which 
see). Bishop Cumberland, again, confounds him 
with Ag rotes (sec preceding article). When the 
Egyptians added five intercalary days to each year, 
they dedicated each of them to a god. The second 
on these occasions was dedicated to Agroueris. 

AGYN1ANI (Gr. a, not, gune, a woman), a sect 
of Christian heretics, who appeared about A. D, 
094, under Pope Sergius I. They renounced the use 
of animal food, and asserted marriage to have origi- 
nated not from God, but from the devil. This sect 
was very small and of brief duration. 

AGYRTA3 (Gr. agureo , to congregate), a name 
given to priests of the goddess Cybele, who wandered 
up and down, attracting crowds of people, by pretend- 
ing to be suddenly inspired by the goddess, roused 
into a divine fury, slashing and cutting themselves 
with knives. These strolling impostors generally 
carried about with them an image of Cybele, which 
they placed upon the back of an ass, and deceived 
the people by fortune-tolling, persuading them to 
give presents to the goddess, in return for the Infor- 
mation* which by her inftpiration had been imparted 
to them as to their future fate. • 

AHABATH OLAM (Hob, Eternal Low), one 
of tbe blessings whicl^the Jews dispersed over the 
whole Roman empire in our Saviour's time, daily 
recited before the reading of tho Shetm, It rati 
thus : 44 Thou hast loved us, O Lord our God, with 
eternal love; thou hast spftred us with great and 
exceeding patience, our Father and our King, for 
thy great name's sake, fend for pur fathers 9 sake, 
who trustefl in thee : to whom thou didst teach the 
precepts of life, tliat they might walk after the sta- 
tutes of ftiy goad pleasure with a perfect heart. Bo 
*be thou merciful unto us, O our Father, merciful 
Father, that shJWh mercy* Have mercy upon us, 
we beseech thee, snd put understanding into out 
hearts that wc may upderstand, fte wise, hear, lean), 
teach, keep, do and perform ell the •words of the 
doctrine of thy law in love* And enlighten dhr eyes 
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in thy commandments, nod cause our hearts to cleave 
to thy law, and unite them to the love and fear of 
thy name. We will not bo ashamed nor confounded 
nor stumble for ever and ever; because we have 
trusted in thy holy, great, mighty, and terrible 
name, we will rejoice and be glad in thy salvation, 
and In thy mercies, 0 Lord our God : and the mul- 
titude of thy mercies shall not forsake us for over. 
Sefah. And nowmake haste and bring upon us a bless- 
ing and peace from the four comers of the earth ; 
break thou the^yoke of the Gentiles from off our 
necks, and bring us upright into our land ; for thou 
art a God that workeat salvation, and hast chosen 
us out of every people and language : and thou our 
King hast caused us to cleave to thy great name in 
love, to praise thee, And to be united to thee, and 
to love thy name. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who 
hast chosen thy people Israel in love.” This prayer, 
from the allusion to “the yoke of the Gentiles,” 
shows the impatience which the Jews felt of the op- 
pression to which they were subjected when under 
the government of the Romans. The probability is, 
that a feeling of this kind led to the adoption of the 
prayer, and more especially to the {Commence 
which was given to it in the devotions of the Jews. 
See Shkma.' • 

AHAD, or Aciiad, a name given to the sun, which 
the Syrians worshipped, and also the Israelites when 
they fell into idolatry. There Beems to be an Allu- 
sion to tills deity in iB&iah livi. 17, which ib thus 
rendered by Bishop Lowth: “They who sanctify 
themselves, and purify themselves in the gardens 
after the rites of Ahad ; in the midst of those who 
eat Bwiue's flesh, and the abominations, and the held 
mouse, together shall they perish, saith Jehovah.” 

AHADITII, the Mohammedan traditions, alleged 
to amount in number to 5,206. 

AHI, or the serpent mentioned in the Rig- Veda, J 
as the chief of the Asourns. 

AHMED, a name by which Mohammed is men- 
tioned in the Koran. In the sizty-tirst chapter it iB 
written, “ Jesus, the Ben o! Mary, said, 0 children 
of Japtel, verily, I <am the apostle of God sent unto 
you; confirming the law, which was delivered before 
me, and bringing good tidings of on apostle who 
shall come after me, and whose name shall V) Ah - 
met?.’* To thiB prediction put into the mouth «f 
Jesus, the Mohammedaii writers point as proving the 
Divine authority of their prophet, and they endeavour 
to confirm it by quoting the words of Jesus as re- 
corded in the New Testament, John xvi. 7, 41 Never- 
theless I tell you the truth ; It is expedient for you 
that 1 go away: for if I go npt away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you; but if I depart, I will sertd him un- 
to you.” This Paraclete, as the word is, in the original,* 
and which they transform into Peridk^ the UMrum, 
they unanimously explain as referring to Moham- 
mod. Nay, some of their doctors go fkrther back, 
and find a prediction of the appearance of this great 
Ptophst, and the judgments upon the nations whioh 


he was to bring along with him, in PsaL L 9, “Out 
God shall come, and shall not keep sil e nce : a firs 
shall devour before Mm, and It shall be vary tem- 
pestuous round about him.” And they thinkthey 
see him also distin ctly announced in Isa.- xxviii. 6j* 
44 In that day shall the Lord of hosts be for a crown 
of glory, and for a diadem of beauty, unto the resi- 
due if his people ;” and Isa. IxiL 3, 44 Thou ahalt 
also be a crown of glory in the hand of the Lord, 
and a royal diadem in the hand of thy God,” where 
tho expression, “crown of glory,” is rendered in 
Syriac Mahmud. Another passage, which is also 
perverted by them to the same purpose, is to be 
found in Deut. xxxiii. ril, 11 The Lord came from 
Sinai, and rose up from Seir unto them ; he shined 
forth from Mount Faran.” These three appearances 
the Mohammedan doctors explain to mean, the Law 
of Moses* the Gospel of Christ, and the Koran of Mo- 
hammed. Thus it is that the claims of the great Pro- 
phet of Arabia are supported by his followers. See 
Mohammed. 

A IIRI MAN, the evil principle among the ancient 
Persians. They represent a perpetual contest as 
subsisting between Ormuad, the Prince of Light, 
and Aliriman, the Prince of Darkness. At length, 
however, Ahriman shall be defeated, and Good shall 
triumph over Evil. The Earth shall then resume her 
native uniformity ; mankind shall be immortal, and 
nono but the righteous shall inhabit it. The an- 
gels wore represented as mediators between Ormusd 
and Ahriman, and a peace was concluded between 
the two, on tills condition, that the earth should be 
given over to Ahriman for 7,000 years, and that 
afterwards it should be restored to Ormuad. Those 
who were inhabitants of this world before the peace 
was agreed upon were destroyed. Our first pa- 
rents, as Hyde declares, in his 4 Treatise on the Re- 
ligion of the Ancient Persians/ were created in a 
supernatural way, and were the first of all living 
creatures. Mankind were originally no more than 
embodied spirits ; but Onrntzd resolved to make nse 
of them in his contest with Ahriman, and for that 
plumose clothed them in flesh. At that time the 
arrangement was, that the light should never for- 
sake them till they had brought Ahriman and his 
forces under subjection. After this happy conquest 
there is to be a resurrection of the body, a separation 
of light from darkness, and a glorious deliverance. 
Plutarch, in his 4 Life of Tkcmistodes,’ tolls us that 
the Persians sometimes addressed prayem to Ahri- 
m&n ; but we have no certain information with what 
particular rites he was worshipped, or where he was 
supposed to reside. It is certain, however, that the 
worshifqttrs held him in detestation ; and when they 
had occasion to write his name they always inverted 
it, intending thereby to denote that they regarded 
fehn as a gialignant being. See Abesta. 

AHZA B, the name given to the sixty equal por- 
tions into which the Mohammedans have divided the 
Koran^ probably in imitation of the Jews, who 
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, divided the Miahna into, the same number of puts, 
gee Koran. 

AIAM ALMADOtTLAT^ilw reckoned day*), 
the first ten days of the month Moharram, or the 
first month of the Arabian year, in the course of 
which the Koran is believed to have descended from 
heaven to be communicated to men. See Koran. 

AIAT (signs or wonder*), the verses, or smalt por- 
tions of unequal length, into whioh the 114 chapters 
or huge portions of the Koran are divided. 

AICHMALOTARCH (the prince qft/te oaptmty). 
The Jews assert, but without sufficient evidence, that 
a governor, called by this title, ruled the people dur- 
ing the captivity at Babylon. But the origin of the 
princes of the captivity cannot easily be ascertained. 
One thing appears to be certain, that such an officer 
did not exist before the end of the Becond or begin- 
ning of the third century. During the existence of 
the temple of Jerusalem, the Jews dispersed among 
the eastern nations were accustomed every year 
either to repair in person, or to scud presents to 
Jerusalem. The calamities of exile tended to de- 
stroy that party spirit which had so long separated 
the Jews, Samaritans, and other sects, and accord- 
ingly all agreed m recognizing the high priest at 
Jerusalem os the head of the nation. As long 
therefore as any form of government existed in Ju- 
dea, there was no necessity for a prince of the cap- 
tivity cither in the East or the West. No mention 
of an Aichmalotarch occurs in the writings of Jobo- 
phus, who flourished in the reign of Tnyau. Some 
authors allege tliat after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and the dispersion of the Jews, the nation was 
divided into three classes, each of which chose a 
chief or prince to preside over them. That portion 
winch still remained in Palestine wore governed, as 
formerly, by the president of the sanhedrim. The 
Jews who settled in Egypt elected a patriarch as 
their head. Those, again, who took up their resi- 
dence in Babylon and its neighbourhood, chose a 
' ruler for themselves, to whom they gave the name j 
of Aichmalotarch, or Prince of the Captivity. 

The installation of Huna, who was the first elected 
prince, was conducted with great pomp and ceremony. 
On that occasion, the heads of the neighbouring aca- 
demies, with the senators and people, rejkired in 
crowds to Babylon. The assembly being convened, 
and Huna having token his seat upon a throne, the 
head of the Academy of Syria approached, and 
solemnly warned him not to abuse his authority, at 
the same time reminding him, that in consequence 
of the wretched and distracted stator to which the 
ftation was reduced, he was rather called to &stite 
of slavery than elevated to a throne. The Thursday 
following, all the heads of the academies Ittenfied 
him to the synagogue, where they solemnly laid 
their hands upon him, amidst the sound of trumpets 
and the acclamation of the multitude. From the 
synagogue he was led in procession to his palace, 4 
wham the people sent Urn large presents, pn the 


Saturday morning, the aeads of the academies and 
the leading Jews repaired to the palace, when the 
Aichmalotarch, having covered his face with a piece 
of silk, put himself at their head, and the company 
walked in procession to the synagogue. As soon as 
they had arrived, the heads of the academies and the 
chanters stood around his chair, singing songs of 
blessing and congratulation. Then the book of the 
law was put into his hands, of which he reed the first 
line, ana addressed the people with his eyes shut, 
enlarging upon the liberality that ohght to be shown 
to the students, which he enforced not only with. ar- 
guments, but by a large donation from bis own hand 
In closing the service, the prince blessed the people, 
praying for every particular people, that God would 
defend it from famine, the pestilonce, and the sword. 
On leaving the synagogue, the prince was conducted 
with great pomp to his palace, where be made a 
sumptuous entertainment for the chief men of the 
nation. This was Ids last public appearance, unless 
when he wont to the academy, and then every one 
rose at Ids approach, and stood until he desired them 
to take tlieir seats. 

Duringtfhe first period of their power, the Aich- 
malotarcha resided fkt a place nailed Mahaeio, but 
their residence was soon removed to Babylon or 
Bagdad. There the prince presided over ton courts 
of justice. There was also in that great city twenty- 
eight synagogues, among which was tliat of the 
prince, supported with pillars of all kinds of colours. 
A tribunal having ten steps was raised before the 
chest containing the law, upon which was placed a 
scat for the prince and his flunily. The jurisdiction 
of this officer extended over all the Jews who were 
dispersed in the kingdoms of Assyria, Chaldea, and 
Part kia. He was invested with the power of con- 
ferring ordination, and he also rooeived the contribu- 
tions necessary to maintain his own dignity, and to 
pay the tribute exacted by the Persian kings. The 
office continued till the eleventh century. 

A.1HALA, or Al-asvad, a rival prophet to Mo- 
hammdfl in Arabia. Ut pretended tliat two angels 
appeared to him, giving him his commission. His 
eloquence and bravery drew great crowds after him ; 
but ho maintained liiq position only four months, 
and avas killed a few hours before Mohammed. 
Aihala and Mosseilama, w^o also pretended to be a 
prophet sent from God, were called by the Moham- 
medans, The two liars. 

AISLE (from ala, a wing), the lateral divisions of 
a church. The Norman Churches were built in tbe 
form of a 9 cross, with a nave, and two wings or 
aisles. • 

AIUS^LOCUTIDS, a deity among tbe indent 
"Romans, whose admission intp the number of the 
gods arose front a peculiar ciremnstonee* A short 
time before the invasion of tits Gaols, at Livy in- 
forms us, a voice wqp heard at Rome, In the Via 
Nova, during the silence of night, declaring that the 
Gauls were at hand, the wwni ng was disregarded 
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tat no sooner bad the Gaols left the city, than the 
prophetic voice was remembered, and the Romans, So 
token of their reverence for the unknown speaker, 
built a temple to his memory in the Via Nova, as 
near as possible to the spot where the voice had 
been heard. 

AJZAT, the sections into which the Koran is 
usually divided, each of them twice the Ahzab 
(which see), and subdivided into four parts. These 
divisions are for the use of the readers in the royal 
mosques and the &c[joining chapels, where emperors 
and other great men are buried. Bee Koran. 

AKALS, a name given among the Druses on 
Mount Lebanon to ecclesiastics.* Three of the 
Akals preside over and are sheiks among the rest, of 
whom one dwells in the district Arkub, the second 
in Tschup el Heite, $nd the third in Hasbeia. 
The Akals are distinguished from the seculars 
by their white dress, and particularly the white 
turban, which they wear as a symbol of their 
purity. They have generally good houses on the 
hills. On Thursday evening, which among the 
Orientals is eallod the night of Friday, they as- 
semble in the house of one or other of their frater- 
nity, to perform their worship and pray for the 
whole nation: the wives of ecclesiastics may be 
present, but they do not admit seculare, not even a 
sheik or an emir. They despise all employments of 
honour in the world, believing tliat on the return of 
llakom, the personification of deity, they b1ib.11 be 
kings, vision, and pachas. They do not marry the 
daughters of seculars, and they refuse to eat with the 
sheiks and omirs of their own nation. Akals eat 
only with Akals, and with the peasants and humble 
labourers. They superintend divine worship iu the 
chapels, or, as they are called, Khaloue, and they in- 
struct the childreu in a kind of catechism. They 
are obliged to abstain from swearing and all abush e 
language, and dare not wear any article of gold or 
silk in their diess. There are different decrees of 
Akals, and women are also admitted into ordei ; a 
privilege of which, as BhrcfSbardt informs us* many 
avail themselves, as they are thus exempted from 
wearing the expensive head-dress and rich silks 
fashictoftbla amoftgst them. It has been calculated 
that the sacred order of Akals numbers about 10*000. 

AKASMUKltlS, a Hjpdn sect, who hold up theft 
faces to the sky Dill the muscles of the back of the 
neck" become Contracted, and retain it in that posi- 
tion. They wear the Jata, and allow the beard and 
whiskers to grow, smeari fig the body with ashes. 
They subsist itpon alms. 

AKHRAT, a species <3r adoption permitted among 
Mohammedans, and very common aarimg tSe Turks. J 
The ceremony by whjch this deed ft qo^firmedj^on-* 
sists in the person who is to be edited putting on 
and going through the shift of 
him. See Adoption. 


130, as id of whom the Jewish writers relate many 


wonderful stories. He was president o f the Mb* 
drim when Bascliochebas appeared do w ning to be 
the Messiah. Akiha favoured the designs of til lit 
Remarkable impostor, and alleging himself to he his 
forerunner, exclaimed to the multitude, 44 Behold tb^ 
star that rile to come out of Jacob!” These two 
artful and intriguing men took advantage of the 
prejudices which prevailed among the Jews, who ex- 
pected the Messiah to appear as a temporal prince 
and a mighty conqueror, who should ascend the 
throne of his father David, and not only deliver 
them from the tyranny of the Romans, but exalt 
their nation above all the kingdoms that existed on 
the earth. The Jews heftd Akiba in the highest re- 
pute. alleging him to have been descended from 
Bisera, the general of the army of Jabin, king of 
Canaan. In such favour with God do they imagine 
him to have been, tliat they Bay a revelation was 
made to him of many pointB which were concealed 
from Moses, and that be was intimately acquainted 
with the reason of even the minutest details of the 
law. See IURrnocHF.BAs — Messiahs (False). 

ALABANDUS, a hero of Cana, whom the inha- 
bitants of Alabanda worshipped after his death as 
the founder of their town. 

ALABARCH, a term used to signify the chief of 
the Jews in Alexandria, or rather in all Egypt. 
That country has in all a^es been a frequent resort 
of the Jews. When it was conquered by Alexander 
the Groat, he built a great city, calling it Alexandria, 
after his own name, and sent a colony of Jews to 
form a settlement there, bestowing upon them the 
same privileges as were enjoyed by the Macedonia! a. 
It iB related that the Egyptians appeared before that 
conqueror, and requested that he should order the 
Jews to restore to them the gold, the silvu, the 
precious stones, and other articles which they had 
borrowed from them when they went out of Egypt. 
The Jews readily consented to the restitution, on 
condition that the Egyptians rewarded them for theii 
four bundled years’ service. Alexander perceived 
the reasonableness of this request, and decided in 
favour of the Jews. In commemoration of this event, 
the Jews still observe an annual feast in the month 
of March. When the Jews became numerous in 
Egypt, not contented with worshipping in synagogues, 
they were desirous to have a temple which mink 
rival that of Jerusalem. Pliilometer, thinking that 
it might induce multitudes of Jews to settle in his 
dominions, permitted Qnias, tsheir high priest, to 
purify a deserted temple, or rather to erect a new 
one, in Lower Egypt. The effect was as Phflometer 
hd|»od* gnd expected ; numbers of disaffected Jew# 
left Jerusalem and repaired to Egypt. The Rabbis 
of the Holy City, naturally jealous of this rival 
temple* inculcated upon their people that God had 
prohibited their settung out of Judea, unless con- 
strained by famine or Jhc sword, and in support of tins 


AKIBA, a< famous Rabbi, who lived about £&. •doctrine, they appealed to the words of David, 


44 The^fc&vfe driven W out this day froig abiding in 
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tho inheritance of the Lord.* 1 All the attempts of 
the Rabbis, however, to check the emigration of the 
Jews into Egypt were utterly unsuccessful, and his- 
tory records tho number and the flourishing state of 
the Jews in tliat country to have been such, that, 
besides mauy stately synagogues, they had a stated 
magistrate of their own number, an Alubnrrh, to 
judge them according to their own laws, Afttr the 
final destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman*, a.d. 70, 
multitudes of Jews sought refuge in Egypt, os well 
as in other countries. The vengeance, however, 
which had overtaken them in their own land, pur- 
sued them to Egypt. The Roman emperor, afraid 
that even there they might become a formidable 
body, ordered the temple of Quins to be levelled to 
the ground, and although the governor avoided 
carrying tho sentence literally into execution, he 
shut up the temple, preventing the Jews in wor- 
shipping in it. The dignity of Alabareh seems to 
have been common in K:rypt, as the poet Juvenal 
lvfors to it in one of his satires. 

AL-AIH, the nnup~boh<\ Mohammed teaches in 
♦lie Koran that a man’s body is entirely consumed 
bv the earth, .except mg only the ul-aib, which is des- 
tined to form the basis of the future edifice of a new 
body. The renewal of the whole human frame is to 
bo cficctod, according to the prophet’s doctrine, by a 
forty days' rain, which will cover thccarth to the 
height of twelve cubits, and cau«e the bodies to 
spring up like plants. The time of the resurrection 
they allow to bo a perfect secret, known to God 
only; the angel Gabriel himself acknowledging his 
ignorance on this point when Mohammed asked him 
about it. This notion of Mohammed in reference to 
the al-dib is in nil probability borrowed from the 
Jews, whose Rabbis entertain similar wows as to tho 
mode of the resurrection of the body. See Moiiam- 
mi;pans. 

ALALCOMENIA, in Vagan mythology, one of 
the daughters of Ogyges, who, along with her two 
sisters, were regarded as supernatural beings who 
watched over oaths, and took care that they were 
not taken improperly, or without due consideration. 
The representations of these goddesses consisted of 
mere heads, and only the heads of animals were 
olVered in sacrifice to them. ‘ 

ALASCANI, a name given to the followers of 
John Lisco or Alasco, a Polish Catholic bishop, 
undo to the Icing of Poland.. Having embraced the 
principles of the Reformation, Lisco came to Eng- 
land in the rpign of Edward VI., and became super- 
intendent of tho first Dutch church in Austin Friars. 
London, with four assistant ministers. In onW owe 
point does he seem to have ditfcred from the lfbfnrm- 
ed churches in England, and tliat was in applying 
the words of our blessed Lord, "This is my bod v," not 
to the bread only, but to both the element^ alleging 
that the expression covered the whole action or cele- 
bration of the Supper. Lisco is charged also with < 
having denied the necessity of baptism; but it is 
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doubtful whether he held a tenet so plainly in oppo- 
sition to tho command of Christ. It is possible that 
ho may liavo entertained some scruples as to tho 
propriety of, or scriptural warrant for, lufaut baptism. 
Tho peculiar opinions of Lisco must have died with 
him, as no trace of the sect is to be found after that 
period. 

ALASTOU, a surname applied to Zeus, as tho 
avenger of wicked actions. The name, is likewise 
employed, especially by tragic writers, to indicate 
any deity or supernatural spirit. h*l 10 aveiigca tho 
wicked actions which men commit. 

AL-ASVAD. 8co Aiiiala. 

ALAWAKA, a fierce demon, in the religion of tho 
Rudliists, who dwelt under a banyan-tree, and was ac- 
customed to slay all who approached tho tree. So 
powerful is this demon regarded, that they have a 
current saying among theni, “ Were Alawnka to 
throw his weapon into the air, there would ho no 
rain for twelve years ; if to tho earth, no hwbngo 
could grow for twelve mont hs ; if to the sea, it xvould 
be dried up. 1 ' No one, they imagine, can withstand 
the weapon of Alawakn. It is accounted one of tho 
greatest miracles which Budha performed, flint he con- 
quered by kindness this previously uncontrollable de- 
mon, and so changed his heart, that ho entered the 
path ftcwun, one of the four paths that lead to tho 
cessation of existence (sec Niuwana ), saying 
that from that time he would go from city to city 
and from house to house, proclaiming everywhere thu 
wisdom of JUidlia and the excellence of his doc- 
trines. See IU'imia— IkimisTH. 

ALII, a white linen garment with sleeves, worn 
by the clergy over the cassock and amice, iu tin 
Romish clmrdi, and also in Episcopal churches 
generally. Some Popish writers attempt to prove, 
but most imsucceFhfnlly, that the. apostles wore, n 
peculiar dress when engaged in divine worship. 
Puronius and .Ilona arc very confident iu this matter, 
and the hitler is held enough to allege that the clonk 
which Paul left atTroas was n priestly robe. Put it 
is not until the fourth century that we find ofiieiul 
vestments used by the clergy, (jonstantine the em- 
peror is said to have given a rich \e.shnnut to Maca- 
rius, bishop of Jerusalem, to be worn by him wlmn 
he celebrated the ordinance of baptism; and the 
Arians afterwards accused Cyril of hating sold it. 
Not long after this, we lind*tlii! enemies of Athan- 
asius charging him with having laid a tax upon tho 
Egyptians to ra i«e a fund for the linen vestments of 
the church. The firrt time the alb. or Virplicc, is 
mentioned, «is in the forty-first canon of the fourth 
council of Carthage, which enacts that the deacon is 
to wear tto ailq when tl!c oblation is made, or tho 
lessons mu read. At first the (db was loose and 
flowing, but afttiflOTii’J* it was bound With a *oiie or 
girdle. The notion of such a garment Is probably 
borrowed from the white linen epliod of the ancient 
Jewish prie-ts. In flic Romish chuyclics on tho 
Con! incut, tins aW differt somewhat from th&primi- 
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five form. In the Greek churches it i« almost iden- 
tical with tliat which is used in the Church of 
England. 

ALRAXENSKS, or AM>AXOis»a sect of Clmstum 
heretics, who arose about the year A.D. 796, in the 
reign of the emperor Constantiuo VI., and the ponti- 
ficate of Leo J I i. Their opinions were some of them 
of Gnostic and ethers of Manichcan origin. They 
believed in two great principles, the one good, the 
other evil, the Old Testament being ascribed to tlnf 
latter, and the X8iv Testament to the former. They 
believed 1 in the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls. Not only did they deny the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, but they even dis- 
believed his humanity, assorting that ho was not 
really and truly man. They denied the resurrection 
of the body, asserted the general judgment to ho 
already past, and that the torments of hell were en- 
dured in this life. They taught that not a single 
;ood man existed in the world before Jesus Christ. 
They held that there was no virtue or efficacy in 

? "baptism, and that the immoral conduct of the clergy 
prevented the yarmment* from being attended with 
{benefit. Thu doctrine of a community of goods was 
also maintained by them, and they asserted that the 
church did not possess the power of excommunica- 
tion or of making Constitutions. They rejected the 
same msnt of the altar and extreme unction; they 
held only baptism of adults, and denied the doctrine 
of original sin. They denied free will, and held the 
eternity of the world. They prohibited marriage; 
they said tliat usury was lawful, and that no one was 
obliged to make restitution. They held that man 
gives the Holy Spirit of himself, and that it is un- 
lawful for a Christian to take an oath. See ( ?atuaki 
— Mamciikanp. 

ALBATI, a kind of Christian hermits, who came 
down from the Alps into several provinces of Italy 
in the. year 1J99, in the pontificate of 1 Ion i face IX. 
They received the name of Albftfi from the white 
linen garments which they wore ; and besides, they 
were headed by a priest chflhed in white, anti earn- 
ing a crucifix in ItisMml. The followers of this priest, 
w bo professed a great zeal in the cause of religion, 
increased in nmnh'Ts so rapidly, that llomtnco bm 
came alarmed lest their leader aimed at the. popedom; 
accordingly, ho went opt against them a body *»!' 
tinned men, who apprehended the priest and put 
him to deatli. Upon this the whole multitude tied, 
being dispersed in all directions. Some writers 
cla** the Albati among* heretics, but they seem 
rather to have been animated by strum* feelings of 
piety , lamenting their o\ru *infy and those of the 
times in which they lived. Popish *write& speak of 
them as hating lived together promiscuously likG 
beasts ; hut such calumnies are offtm raised without 
the alightcst foundation, against the most ardent 
friends of truth and liriiteouspeas. 

ALBTGENSKS, dissenters from the Church oft 
RomeSn the twelfth century. They appear to have 


derived their name from Albi, a town in Languedoc, 
where their supposed errors were first condemned in it 
council held a. i>. 1 176. For several centuries befotu 
there had existed a number of faithful and devoted 
adherents of Bible truth, who luid preserved the 
light of the gospel amid the darkness and ignorance 
of the Middle Ages. A goodly chain of Reformers, 
indent, can be proved to have li\od long liefore the 
Reformation, and although it has ever l>eeu the po- 
licy of Koine to persecute, even to the death, all who 
should dare to differ from her, or to rusi-t her power, 
yet there were wimes>cs for the truth of (rod over 
mid anon springing up, in various parts of Europe, 
who counted not their lire* dear unto themselves in 
defending “ the faith once delivered to the wiinK M 
The Albigenses have been traced back by Mr. Elliot, 
in low 1 Horai Apocalyptica*, 1 to the Puulic'iuw, who 
had preached the pure gospel of Christ, in the south, 
of Franco, three hundred yea is before the days o. f 
Luther. Nay, Dr. Allix, in an able monograph on 
the * Ecclesiastical History of the Ancient i'huivhes 
of the Albigensew/ lma brought forward a powerful 
mass of evidence to prove that, in the dioceses of 
NarhoniU! and Aquitain, there had been, even from 
Aery early times, a systematic hostility to the grow- 
ing errors of Rome. In that fin oiirite district 
the. light continued to shine amid the surrounding 
darkness. Onward even until the hegiuning of tl.c 
twelfth century, the Papal ui thority, which had re- 
eeivcil implicit sulmnsrion fr* tin every other part ii 
Christendom, was utterly disowned in the country if 
the AlhigonsoH. It was not likely that Rome v mild 
eoiitiiiue to endure with cnlmnes-: t Li< vcriftance t* 
her sway. Two legates, Guy and Ib-mier. uin 
despatched from the Papal see, armed with full au 
thority to extiqiftte. these heretics; and in fid ilmcr 
of their eommission, tlm ruthless Papal emi-sarie 
committed multitudes »»f these rnoJVend’mg pcoph: { 
the tlames. Still the heresy crew find C'filherc 1 ' l 
strength, and Innocent III. found it necessary t * 
adopt more vigorous measures. He proclaimed a 
crusade against these heretical rebels, sending hosjs 
of finest s through all Europe to summon the. faith- 
ful to n holy war against the enemies of the » hm\h. 
In prosecuting their embassy from country to conn- 
in', the priests roused the people everywhere by the 
most i u (fill amatory harangues. Archbishop Usher 
informs n*. that they had one favourite text from 
which they preached, viz. Psal. xciv. 16 t “Who will 
rise up for me against the .evil-doers? or who will 
stand up for we against the workers of iniquity ?" 
From this passage they called upon their hearers, if 
tbeylmd any zeal fur the faith ; if they wen* touched 
with Uny concern for the glory of God ; if they 
would fc*ap the benefit of the Papal indulgence, to 
come. t and receive the sign of the crow, and join 
jthemselvps to the army of the crucified Saviour. 

The reigning Count of Toulouse, Raymond VL, 
was still an independent sovereign, and knowing the 
blameless character and imotiending dispositions of 
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• (he Albigenses, who were his own subjects, he was 
most unwilling to join in the war which Romo 
had proclaimed against them. The Tope was na- 
j Jurally anxious, however, to enlist his services in 
j exterminating the obstinate heretics of Languedoc. 
In a. l). 1207, Feter of Castelnean wib despatched 
from Rome to demand of Raymond that ho should 
join the neighbouring princes in a treaty to destroy 
the Albigenses. The prince gave to tho Pope’s re- 
quest a prompt and decided refusal, which, of course, 
j was followed by his immediate excommunication by 
* the Papal legate, and the subjection of his country 
, to a solemn interdict. The lloly Father no sooner 
| heal'd what hail ha^eued than he wrote with his 
‘ own hand a letter to Count Raymond, continuing 
the excommunication which his legate had pro- 
j nounced, mid appealing to him in language full of iu- 
i dignat ion, “Pestilential man! What pride fias seized 

> your heart, mid what is your folly to refuse peace 

■ with your ncigldiours, and to brave the Divine laws 
by protecting the enemies of the faith? if you 
do not fear eternal flames, ought you not to dread 
the temporal chastisements which ) on Imo merited 
by so many crimes?" The tierce fuhuiiiations of 
the Vatican frightened Raymond into submi^shm, 
and, although witli the utmu-t reluctance, he signed 
the treaty for the extermination of the heretics from 
I is dominions. His ad here nee to l ho - engagement, 
however, wus rather nominal than real, and the Pa- 
pal legate perceiving his unwillingness to proceed 
with activity and zeal in the work of persecution, 

■ could not conceal hia rage; but, breaking out into 
, th - most reproachful language against the prince, 

again excommunicated him. Raymond was indig- 
j want, at the insolence of Castlcneau, and so enraged 
| wore his friends also, that the next flay, one of them, 

; after mi angry altercation in words, drew hit. poniard, 

! mid struck the legate ill the side anti killed him. 

On hearing of this murder, the Pope was roused 
; to the most uncontrollable anger. He instantly pub- 
lished a hull, nddres-ed to all the count.*, and lmivuis, 

; mid knights of the four southern pru\ inees of LVaiwe. 
( | in which he imputed the Conduct < if the Count of 
j Toulouse to the influence of the Evil One, and d«- 
1 inandcd that ho should lie public ly anathematized in 
j all the churclics, discharging, at the same “time, all 
j h!s mbjcct i» from allegiance or fidelity, and permit- 
! ring evt:r\" Catholic to pursue his {icraon, and to 
< occupy and retain his territories, especially for the 
j purpose of exterminating heresy, 
j This bull was immediately followed by others to 

■ the same efl'ect, and, in particular, the Pupa tub 
dressed a letter to the King of France, Philjj* Au- 
gustus, calling upon him personally to aid in df strok- 
ing the wicked heresy of the Albigenses, 11 to per- 

- sccutc them with a strong hand; deprive^ them of 

> their possession*, Imuirit them, and put Roman Ca- 
tholics in their room.” That the jxmple might Ik; 
excited to join this crusade against tin; heretics, the 
same extent of indulgence was promised os ha*f be to 
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formerly granted to those who laboured for the do- i 
liven nice of the Holy Lfuid. Multitudes from all 
parts of Europe hastened to onroi themselves in this \ 
new army, )iersunded by tho priests and monks to i 
believe, that, by engaging in this Baa'd! enterprise, 
they would atone for the rices and crimes of a whole 
life. Ami in conducting the warfare not tho slight- 
est restraint was put upon, the soldiers, who were 
permitted to pillage ami massacre at will. Due off 
the most active and enthusiastic afliong tlio monks, 
iu rousing tho people to go forth on this crusade, 
was Arnold Aiuulric, abbot of I'itcaux, who, along 
with numerous ghostly friars, childly of the Bernar- 
dino order, summoned a large armv into the Held, en- 
couraging them with the assurance, tlmt all who j! ! 
should die in this holy expedition would receive a ■ j ■ 
plenary absolution of all the sins they had commit* ’.! ; 
toil from tin* day of their birth to that of their death, j ) ; 
The success of the Papal emissaries alarmed Ray- I 1 \ 
iiioml not a little, mid anxious if possible to prevent j] | 
w hat lie saw , if carried out, v ould be a war of oxter- j j 1 
munition, he, accompanied by his nephew Roger, j 
(Vault of Beziers, waited upon Arnold, tho loader of I ( 
the crusade, who received them with au air of haughty ! { 

disdain, declaring that lie could do noihiug for them, ! 
and that their only i esoureft, if they would n\urt the 
threatened evils, was to appeal to the Hope. Tho J 
young Fount of Beziers, seeing that negotiations were j ; 
utterly fruitier*, resolved on prosecuting tho war, jj 
and preparing themselveB fora valiant defence. Rav- 
inond, howc\o,r, knowing the power and influence ■ 
of Rome, was struck with terror and alarm, mid • 
declared himself ready to make the most luimi- jj 
liuling concessions rather than hoc tlio war curried ji ; 
into his states, This w as what Rome desired. Ray- i| i 
inond’* arnlwissadors were, received by the l’ope with j 1 
the utmost condescension and kindness; his otter of j 
jU M-tancu in the war against tho heretic* wan gladly j 
w elcoini'd. and to prove his sincerity, ho wan reipih od | 
to MUTcmloy seven of bis principal cm lies. If this . ; 
were agreed to, hi- lioliiH'S* •engaged to grant Ibiy- , j 
mond not only a full absolution, l^it a complete it- 1 j 
storation to favour. jj ■ 

No sooner had the timoroiiH Count of ToiiIoiim* he- 
roine ^ie dupe of the crafty and deceit hd Innocent, 
lluut he found himself encompassed witli dillicultie*. . ! 

A very large armv, amount nig, some ray, to .100, 000, 
and others to J»<H>,0<i0riieu, poured into tho rebellious 
province*. Learning that this immense mass of 
soldi ers w n* about to attack his states, ho whs panic- 
struck. and Inorc especially as he felt tlmt be had 
contented to purcha-ic liis absolution from the Paftal 
see on the* in, at, degrading condition*. He whu or- i 
ricred lu repair to tie- t liureh tint ho might receive 1 
the pri/ini.-ed a^olution from tho hands of the 
Pope's legate. Before thi* was granted, however, ; 
he was compelled to swear upon the consecrated j 
Jiost, and the relic* of the fittints, tliat ha would obey i 
the Pope and the holy Roman church os long*™* he > 1 

li> ed tlmt lie would pursue the /SbigiiiSes with fire « 
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and sword, till they were either entirely rooted out 
or brought into subjection to tho Roman see. Hav- 
ing taken thhi oath at the door of the church, he was 
ordered by the Legate to strip himself naked, and 
submit to penance for the murder of Castelncau. In 
vain did the Count protest bis entire innocence of the 
murder of tho monk, Tho Legate wan inexorable ; 
it was necessary that the discipline of the church 
should he inflicted. On tho 18th of June accordingly, 
A. I). 1201>, the humiliating spectacle was presented 
of Count Raymond doing penance in the most humi- 
liating form. 44 Having stripped himself naked from 
head to foot, 1 ’ says Rower in his Lives of tho Ropes, 
“ with only a linen cloth around his waist for decen- 
cy’s sake, the Legato threw a priest's stole around 
his neck, ami leading him by it into the church, nine 
times around the pretended martyrs grave, he in- 
flicted chastisement upon the naked .shoulders of the 
prince, with the bundle of rod* that he held in his 
hand.” Having thus performed the required pen- 
ance, 1'aymoud was obliged to renew his oath of 
obedience to the Rope, and Ills engagement to ex- 
tirpate heretics, after which lie received a plenary 
absolution. 

Roger, Count of Doziers, following his uncle's 
example, applied to tho Rope, offering subnotion, 
but being repelled, he made, vigorous preparations 
for his defence. The two places on which lie ehielly 
calculated ns his strongholds were, Beziers and Cnr- 
casHone. The former was attacked by tho crusading 
.army in three divisions. Overpowered by numbers, 

$ the citizens yielded, and the crusaders entered the 
city without opposition or resistance of any kind. 
An indiscriminate slaughter followed, and out of 
sixty thousand inhabitants, not one person was 
spared alive. The houses were then pillaged of all 
that was valuable, and the whole city set on lire and 
reduced to ashes. Meanwhile Roger, who had shut 
himself up in Ouva^onc, which vyw much better for- 
tified than Beziers, prepared to defend that city 
against the assaults of Jhe ^rusadcr*. By treachery, 
however, he was betrayed into the lwndz of tho i aj- 
gute, who threw lum into prison, where he soon after 
died, not without strong suspicions of being poisoned. 
On hearing of the imprisomlTent of the Count, the in- 
habitants of (Jarcassono lost courage, and though 
closely besieged, they dbntrixed in a body to escape 
from tho city by a subterraneous passage, and dis- 
persed themselves through ditVerent parts of the sur- 
rounding country. The crusaders were amazed on 
entering the city, the following day, to find it utterly 
deserted and solitary. Af first they suspected that 
there w;n a stratagem to Mraw them into* an ambus* 
cade, hut finding that in reality the city was without 
no inhabitant, they exclaimed with joy, “The Albin, 
gvtiaes have tied !” 

Thus the two principal strongholds of the Albi- 
gensos, Bozjers mul Oireassrtnc. were in the powcr # 
of t tut enemy. The government of the captured ter- 
titory was offered to several noblemen in succession, 


but refused At length Simon do Montfort accepted* 
the lortLhipr of Beziers and Carcasaone, to hold 
them for ^Jtnnlf of tho church, and for the extirpa- 
tion of heresy. In the year 1210, Montfort caused 
Raymond to be once more excommunicated, and the 
unfortunate prince, quailing under the papal thunders, 
was deeply distressed. The w*nr proceeded with un- 
alj&ted activity, but Raymond was reluctant to take 
any share in the persecution of his subjects imd 
friends. And yet lie still strictly adhered to tho 
observances of the Romish religion, so that while the 
sentence of excommunication was resting upon him, 
he continued for a long-time in prayer at tho doors 
of the churches which lie dur*t not enter. At length 
on tho 10th of November, while still under the ban 
of the clmruli, this unhappy Count was suddenly 
cut off in a tower of the palace of Carcassone. lt i 
was gci* Tally reported that lie had died from the j 
eilects of poison, and Innocent III. himself uckimw j 
lodged that the Count hud perished by a violeir J 
death. 4 

Simon de Montfort had now become tbu feudal 
lord of the two fortilkd towns, the reduction of 
which cost the crusader* so much trouble. He was 
bound by his ecclesiastical tenure to extirpate the 
heretics, lie therefore continued the campaiun, 
and took several towns, though not without ron-i- 
derahle. loss. The greater part of the Alhigeoi*, 
which was the chief scat of the obnoxious doctrines 
was in the possession of the Count de Foix, whose 
name was also Raymond Roger. Hu resisted tho 
progress of the crusaders under Montfort with consi- 
derable hntvcryiiml skill, hut at Icugth, after losing sev- 
eral castles, he was obliged to submit. The war wadi 
conducted by Montfort with the most savage cruelty I 
Attacking tlie castle of the Laumgnais and Mcuer- j 
hois, he caused those of the inhabitant* who fell i nuf 
his hand* to be hanged on gibbets. After assault J 
ing another town successfully, he selected more tliai 
a hundred of the inhabitants, whose eves lie tore out 
and cut oil' their no-cs. In the course of thuTcuiii 
piqgn, lie Tumct^nTe castle of Menerbe, situated on 
a steep rock, surrounded by precipices, not far from 
N’arbonue. This place was acconnted the siromre.-t 
in tie' south of France, and Guiard its posse.- sor 
Was distinguished for his bravery. In the month of 
June 1210, the crusaders laid siege to the town, 
and after a brave defence of seven weeks, the in- 
habitants were compelled to capitulate from want of 
water. The crusaders took possession of the castle 
on the 22d of July; they entered singing Te Dentin, 
and preceded by the crucifix and the standards of 
Moftt&rt. The Albigenscs were meanwhile assem- 
bled, tjjc men in one house, the women in another, 
and there on their knees, with hearts resigned to thoif 
fate, 'they prepared themselves by prayer for the 
‘ worst tlilit could befall them. The abbot of Vans 
Cernny began to preach to them the doctrines of 
Popery, but with one voice they interrupted him. 
^claiming, 44 Wo will have none of your faith ; we 
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luivo renounced the clmrch of Borne; your labour 
f is in vnin, for neither death nor life si tall make us 
renounce the opinions we have embraced.” The 
I abbot then passed to the apartment where the wo- 
men were assembled, but he found them equally de« 
i tennined. Mont fort also visited both the women 
i and the men ; he met with a similar reception to that 
j of the monk.* lie had previously caused a frodi- 
| gious pile of dry wood to bo made. “ Be converted 
i to the Catholic faith.” said he , {i or mount this pile.” 

} Not one of the assembled Albigensea wa> erod for a 
j moment. The lire was lighted, and the pile was soon 
1 mi e ma«s of Harney. The undaunted adherents of 
the truth, committing then souls into the hands of 
Jesus, threw t1iem«elvcs voluntarily into the tlnmes, 
to the number of mure than one hundred and forty. 

The next place which the crusaders attacked, was 
a strong castle culled-Termcs. This garrison held 
out for four months, but at length, inconsequence of 
drought and disease, here also the brave Albigenses 
j were overcome. Endeavouring to escape by night, 
many of them were detected, pursued, and put to 
j death. Hume were taken prisoners, and by the or- 
;j dors of cruel Mont fort were burnt alive. Bnvmond 
j j; tie Tonnes, the commander of the fortress, was 
; ‘ | thrown into a dungeon, where he endured a wretched 

i captivity for many years. These multiplied sue- 
' \ cesses on the part of the crusaders prpvcd very dis- 
!! enuraging to the Albigenses, who were driven from 
;j their native plains, and compelled to seek refuge 
l 1 * among the woods and mountains. Multitudes < f 
j| them were discovered ami put to death by the 
j; sword, and not a few wore committed to the tlmuos. 

Ii Not contented with the lordships he had already 
! obtained, Mont fort's eye was now turned uj cm the 
j: eountv of Toulouse, which ht hojied to add to his 
j. present possessions, nod thus to raise himself to a 
level with sovereign princes. Prompted by ainbi- 
; n linn accordingly, and encouraged by the number and 
: ' cntliusmsm of his forces, as well as by the success 
which had already attended his amis, lie commenced 
i another campaign in the spring of 121 1, by a siege 
of tlio castle of Cabaret, which was soon taken. 

' ■ Other castles also yielded in rapid succession. The 
crusaders continued their march until they reached 
Eavaur, a strongly fort i lied place about five league* 
j ( from ihe city of Toulouse. After a bard siege ihey 
jt succeeded in taking it. Eighty knights, among 
ji whom was Aim cry lord of Montreal, were dragged 
I* out of the castle and ordered to be hanged. But as 
’ soon ns Aimcry, flic* stoutest among them, was 
j; hanged, the gallows fell. To prevent delay, Mont- 
Jj ^fort caused the rest to bu immediately masfeer&l. 
;i »The lady of the castle was thrown into a pif, which 
j Ijwas then filled up with stones. Afterwards a1141ic 
• heretics who could be found in the place, wf-rc col* 
i lectad and burned amid the joyful acclamations «t 
| the crusaders. The monkish historian, Petrus Vnl- 
; lensis, in speaking of the cruel tortures to which the 9 
Albigenses were subjected, describes the filings of 


the ruthless crusaders in witnessing such sectaries 
as being those of boundless joy. 

Intoxicated with the success which had every- 
where attended his progress, Monttbrt advanced 
upon the city of Toulouse, in the confident expecta- 
tion that like many other places it would surrender 
itself into his hands. The Count of Toulouse, how- 
ever, having formed a cualition with several of thu 
Counts of Fiance, who had been suspected of heresy, 
resolved to make a \ igorous resistance, and at last, 
after several unsuccessful attempts to take the city, 
do Montfort was compelled tu raise I he siege. The 
state of matters was now completely changed. 
Bay mond, instead of acting on the defensive, became 
the active and energetic n^Hailant; and before a few 
months had elapsed, he. recovered the places which 
had been seized by the crusaders, and once more be* 
came possessor of the greater part of the Albigeois. 

Do Monttbrt, on the other hand, had so declined in 
power mid influence, that he was scarcely able to de- 
fend himself, notwithstanding the number** which, at 
flic instigation of the priests, were evoiy day flock- 
ing to his standard. In a short time, however, Mont- 
h'll regained the ascendency which he had lost for a 
time, and the Albigenses, driven from the opi n conn- 
fry, were compelled to take refuge in the cities of 
Toulouse and Monfaulmn. Baviuond, feeling his 
own weakness, sought the protection of his friend 
Dun l\*dro, the King of Arragon, on whom ho Imd 
strong claims, ns both he. and his son had married 
two sisters of that sovereign. Dun Pedro lost no 
time in appealing to Innocent III. iu favour of Bay- 
mond, and the Pontiff, unwilling to disregard an ap- 
plication coining from a monarch who was the chief 
support of the Christian cause in Hpain. adopted an 
entirely altered line of policy, lie issued an impera- 
tive command, that Arnold the legate and Simon de 
Mont fort should henceforth May proceedings in the 
war against the Albigenses. Baymond wus now de- 
clared to be a ttue son of the church, and taken 
under the powerful protection of Ihe Pope. But 
this favourable moveniftit 4»f the Holy Father wu* 
imivlv temporary. In a few start months, on iluj 
21st May 1213, he revoked every concession he Imd j 
made in favour of Jj^moml of Toulouse, and eon- • 
lirmod Ids sentence of exeonnnunirarion. Tho war j 
Was of course resumed wi^i greater fi< lienors than | 
ever, the King of An agon having sent Spanish j 
troops across tho Pyrenees to aid his brother-in-law ; 
in repelling dc Muitfort. and thus compelling tho ; 
Pope lo agree to fauniraWe forms. On reaching the j 
seat of war, Don Pedro with a large army laid siege j 
to tho town of Muret, atatit nine miles distant from j 
Toulouse, but «lc Moiitfuit, with force* greatly info- jj 
riorsin number, obtained a complete victory over i 
Don Pedro, who, after resisting gallantly to the last, j 
was overj owered and slain, while the army of Bay- i 
mond was put to flight. ’ 

The cause of the Albigense*, in consequence of th<* * 
buttle of Muret, had now become Bay- j 
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tuond was stripped of his territories, which were 
conferred upon his enemy de Montfort ; the heretics 
were reduced to a very small number, and the few 
who survived retired into concealments* For a time, 
therefore, the bloody warfare, which had all but ex- 
terminated these daring rebels against Romo’s au- 
thority, was brought to an end. In 121 5, Indeed, 
an Attempt was made to revive the crusade against 
the unhappy All, licenses. Louis, the son of Pliilip 
Augustus, King of France, led a large army into 
Languedoc, reserved to earn renown by his sea) 
in the dcHtruction of*lho heretics. The campaign, 
however, was most inglorious. In his march he 
met with not the slightest resistance, but the peace- 
ful inhabitants were plundered and pillaged by the 
merciless soldiers. Tho conquerors now begat) to 
quarrel among themselves. Arnold the legate had 
assumed the rich archbishopric of Narlwmne, to which 
he pretended the rights of temporal sovereignty 
were attached ; but Simon do Montfort, who took 
to himself tho title of Duke of Nnrbonne. felt indig- 
nant that a priest should lay claim to that temporal 
authority which ho proudly asserted was all his own. 
A hot contention ensued. The people of Narbonne 
favoureil tho archbishop, and <le Montfort, therefore, 
branding them as heretics, entered the city, and took 
possession of it by foreo of arms. Arnold, exercis- 
ing his spiritual authority, laid all the churches of 
tho city under an interdict, as long as his rival should 
remain there; but Simon made light of the sentence. 

The state of affairs was now such that Ray- 
mond VI. was encouraged to appear once more up- 
on the field, and recover if possible the possessions 
which lmd boon wrested from him. The spirit of 
disunion, which liad turned the arms of the con- 
queror against one another, and the decree of the 
council of Lntomn, in 1215, which hud prohibited the 
further preaching up of the crusades, rendered it all 
the more likely that, if conducted vigorously, a war, 
in present circumstances, might restore tho fortunes 
of the oppressed inhabitants of Languedoc. Inspired 
by such hopes as the*#, Raymond VII., sort of the 
Count of Toulouse# resolved to raise an army, and 
make a heroic effort to regain tho conquered domi- 
nions of his father, Advanqjjjg accordingly against 
Beaucairo, the gates were immediately thrown .open 
before him ; and tho casjle itself, which was defend- 
ed by a French garrison, yielded to his power. And 
while the son was thus victorious on one side of the 
province, the father, who had raised forces in Cata- 
lonia and Arragon, rushed tiown upon the other, and 
made for Toulouse, which was ready to rtceive him. 
l>e Montfort was now besq( with two antagonists at 
once ; but, offer making a truce with/he ydbng Ray- 
mond, he hastened to defend his new capital* Ray- 
mond VI., feeling that he was unafte to encounter 
de Montfort in the open field, retreated to the moun- 
tains. The Toulousiana were # now at the mercy of 
the cruel conqueror, and being betrayed by Fouquet, 
their own bishop, who breathed only slaughter and 


bloodshed against' the heretics, multitudes of them # 
perished by famine or execution, while the rest were 
compelled to pay an enormous ransom to save them- 
selves from massacre, and their city from the flames. 
Even such treatment as this did not destroy the at* 
tachment of the Toulousiana to tlie cause which they 
had espoused, And in September of the following year, 
whikP do Montfort was making war in Valentinois, 
Raymond VI. entered his capital, and was received, 
with open arms. Delighted with the enthusiasm of 
his affectionate subjects, he attacked Guy de Mont- 
fort, brother of Simon, at Montolieu, and obtained a 
victory over him. Simon, learning what had hap- 
pened, returned with all haste to Languedoc, and 
being joined by Guy his brother, he resolved to car- 
ry Toulouse by storm. Raymond defended the place 
gallantly, aided by tho surrounding knights and 
counts w|)0 had joined his standard. Dc Montfoit's 
brother and nephew fell dangerously wounded, and 
finding the attempt hopeless, he called off his forces. 
After the lapse of a few weeks he renewed the as- 
sault, dividing his troops so as to attack the city on j 
both sides of tho river at once ; but while engaged in j 
the attempt, he was routed by the Count do Foix, j 
and pursued as for as Muret, where ho uarrowly ! 
escaped being drowned in the Garonne. Tho j 
siege was protracted for nine months, during : 
which tho Toulousiana held out against tho enemy I 
with undaunted bravery. In a luckless moment J 
while do Montfort was standing beforo a wooden j 
tower, which ho had taken from tho enemy, he was I 
struck down and killed by a large fragment of rock • 
which lmd been discharged from the city wall. No , 1 
sooner liad the usurper fallen than a shout of tri- ! [ 
umph was heard from the city, and the Albigensian 
army, rushing from the gates, routed the besiegers, ! 
capturing or destroying their tents and baggage. In j 
vain did Auiatiry do Montfort, son of Simon, try to j 
rally tho remnant of the army and lead them hack j 
to the siege. The death of their leader had de- J 
prived them of courage, and after a month of desul- 
tory efforts, in which they were utterly unsuccess- 
ful,' fflio siege was abandoned on the 25th of July, 
and the besieging army, in a shattered state, retired 
to OArcassoms 

The death of Simon de Montfort, far from being 
favourable to the cause of the Albigenscs, led to 
still deeper calamities than those to which they had 
hitherto been exposed. Raymond VI. resigned his 
government into the liandsof Ids son Raymond VJLL, 
a man of a bolder and more energetic temperament : 
but Amaury de Montfort, the successor of Simon, 
was /lot only a determined foe of the heretics, 
but he* was powerfully seconded by the power of 
France, Vith Louis the DAuphin at its head. The 
Frond} prince was eager to enter upon a crusade 
Igainst the Albigenscs. ami having made application 
to Pope Honoring III., the successor of Innocent 1IL, 
the obtained the subsidy of a twentieth upon the 
dergy f of France for the expenses of the war. Tht 
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» Dauphin, accordingly, joined by Amaury. took the 
field again** Raymond Roger, Count of Foix, who 
had proved tho constant friend of the persecuted 
Albigenses. Raymond VII. marched to the support 
of his ally, and obtained a signal victory at Besiege 
over taro of Amaury's lieutenants. Louis and Amaury 
were meanwhile engaged in besieging Marmaude, and 
so successfully, that the place was obliged to* capi- 
tulate. The garrison offered to surrender oh con- 
dition of being allowed to depart with tlioir lives 
and baggage; but Louis would consent to leave 
them nothhig but their bodies. The soldiers liav- 
ing accepted this hard condition, came forth to the 
tent of the Dauphin, who, contrary to the oarnest 
exhortation of the Bishop of Saintes, permitted them 
to dejiart uninjured. While this surrender was go- 
ing forward, Amaury de Montfort entered the town, 
And massacred five thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

The crusaders, (lushed with victory, proceeded to 
Toulouse, which had been a stronghold of the perse- 
cuted, and of which the cardinal-legate had declared 
that not a man, wonum, or child should ho spared 
from the slaughter, or one stone led upon another, 
lbiyuioiid VII. curriniMidcd tho town, reinforced by 
n thousand knights with their armed attendants. 
The siege of this important town commenced on the 
Kith June, 1*210. Operations were conducted with 
great skill and energy on both sides, but the besieged 
were beaten off at all points, and at length Louis 
abandoned tho siege and precipitately retreated. 
Encouraged by success, Raymond VII. followed up 
this victory by attacking one stronghold after another, 
until, iu March 12*21, nothing remained to Amaury 
do Montfort of all his father's acquisitions, except 
tho city of Carcassone. That place also was repeat- 
edly attacked and driven to extremities ; the perse- 
cuting usurper was obliged to submit on the 14th 
January, 1224, Stripped of the territories which 
both he and his father had unjustly held, he threw 
himself upon the protection of his ally, now Louis 
VIII., king of France, to whom lie conveyed the 
territorial rights which his bonne had acquired bf the 
crusades; while Trevencal, son of the late Raymond 
Roger, was reinstated by the Counts of Toulouse and 
Foix into all tho possessions of which his" fist her had 
been unjustly deprived. 

Louis having now received a nominal right to the 
Albigeois territories, determined to signalise his 
reign by the destruction of tlie heretics. For this 
purpose he applied for the Papal sanction,, which 
was readily granted, and a now holy wqr commenced . 
No sooner had the Pope, however, given his*foribal 
permission, titan be was obliged to recall it, ut conse- 
quence of the icnmnstmnoes of Frederic*!!., %ho 
was desirous of entering upon a crusade to the Jloly 
Land. Louis was greatly disappointed by the revo- 
cation of the Papal sanction, but nothhig remained 
spy* submission to the will of the Holy See. Th* 
expedition to the Holy Land which Freddie ^ 


contemplated, was, however, from some cause or other 
postponed. Meanwhile Raymond VII* was apply- 
ing to the Papal court to make his peace with the 
church. The Pope delayed answering his applica- 
tion from time to time ; and when a favourable op- 
portunity offered, Raymond was informed that the 
only condition on which it could be granted was, 
that he should renounce his heritage for himself and 
his heirs for ever. It was not likely that such a 
proposal would be acceded to. Advantage was taken 
accordingly of his refusal to rocothraence hostilities 
against the Albigeois, A crusudo was preached 
auew for the suppression of heresy ; largo subsidies 
wore assigned to Louis from the ecclesiastical re- 
venues to enable him to carry ou the war ; and on 
30th January, 1223, a formal excommunication was 
issued against Raymond VII. of* Toulouse, and all 
his adherents, the publication of such a scntcnco 
being a signal fur the. commencement of another holy 
war. 

Tho Albigenses at this critical period were in a 
very helpless condition. Thu kings of A wagon and 
England, from whom they might otherwise have ex- 
pected assistance, were themselves afraid to encoun- 
ter tho displeasure of tho See of Rome. Raymond, 
therefore, was likely to stand very much alone, while 
his enemies were numerous, powerful, and united. 
Louis, on setting out on this enterprise met with 
almost no opposition. Cities, towns, and castles 
offered unconditional submission. He then advanced 
with his powerful army to Avignon, which he bo- 
sieged for three montlis, during which — a pestilence 
having broken out — twenty thousand soldiers arc 
said to have fallen by disease and the sword. Aftci 
a gallant defence, the city capitulated on the 12th 
September, but on condition that Only the legate 
and the chief lords of the crusaders should be ad- 
mitted within the walls. Tho enemy, however, pro 
cccduig on the well-known and universally admittec 
principle in the church of Rome, that no fa ith is tc 
be kept with heretics, took possession of tho gates 
put t o^i word tho Trend! aval Flemish soldiers of tin 
garrison, demolished parts of t|)Q walls and Iwttlo- 
merits, and levied a contribution upon the citizens, 
Ixmis, leaving Avignyn, proceeded onwards in his 
victorious march, carrying devastation and massacre 
and min wherever he went. The pestilence had 
thinned the ranks of his army, and as he retreated 
towards Auvergne, tho roads were strewed with the 
dead and the dying. On arriving at Montpcnsier, 
he himself was seized lfith the disease, and fell a 
victim to ft on the 3d November, 1223. 

At the death of Loyi* VIII., his son, who was 
but a child, succeeded to the throne of France; and* 
the •reins of government, meanwhile, fell into the 
hands of Blanche, the mother of the young sovereign. 
Under her administration, the war against the AJbl- 
genscs w as continue^ though in tho courpe of fifteen 
years' harassing poraeeution, the heretics 'themselves 
had been almost completely exterminated^ In the 
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beginning of tho year 1228, Itaymoml of Toulouse 
wu successful in almost every battle which he 
fought with the oneiny. The glory of these victories, 
however, was much sullied by the cruelty with which 
ho treated the vanquished who fell into his hands, 
blatters were now approaching a crisis. The crusa- 
ders advanced upon Toulouse, and perceiving tlwfc 
Alto siege, was likely, os on former occasions, to be 
protracted and dillicult, they resorted to a plan, sug- 
gested by Fotiquet, the bishop of the place, whereby 
its ultimate surrdhdcr would be sccurod. All tho 
vinos, the com, and the fruit-trees were destroyed ; 
all tho houses burned for miles round the city, mid 
at tho end of three months, tho inhabitants of tho 
town were so discouraged, and the spirit of Itayinowl 
their loader so completely broken, that peace was 
sought and obtained on the most humiliating condi- 
tions. A treaty, which put a final end to t ho war, 
was signed at Paris on tho 12th April, 1220. The 
Counts of Toulouse laid aside their authority, and the 
southern provinces of France passed into the hands 
of tho enemy. The great mass of the TUbigcnscs 
lmd already been destroyed hy persecution and the 
ravages of war, and the few who survived fled into 
other lands, to Piedmont, Austria, Bohemia, England, 
and other countries. 

The Papal power luiviug now succeeded in eradi- 
cating the Albigensian heresy from tho provinces 
where it had prevailed for more than three centuries, 
took immediate steps to prevent its reappearance in 
that quarter in all time coming. The Inquisition 
was permanently established there in November 
1229. Tho bishops were to depute a priest and two 
or throe laymen, who were to bo sworn to search 
after all hcrotics and their abettors. Tho Bible was 
regarded by tho Inquisition ns the principal source 
of heresy, and, to prevent its perusal by tho people, 
the council of Toulouse passed the following decree: 
— u Wo prohibit tho books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament to tho laity ; unless, perhaps*, they may desire 
to have the Psalter or some Breviary for di\inu ser- 
vice, or tho Hours of the Messed Virgin Mary for 
devotion ; but wo o$ prosody forbid their having the 
other pails of tho Bible translated into the t ulgar 
tongue,** 

Tho Albigonses having shown themselves fur so 
long a period sworn on^n.toa to the usurped ty- 
ranny of tho Popes, have becu branded by Itomish 
writers as heretics of tho doopcst dye, holding 
opinions, not only at variance with those of tho church, 
but subversive of sound nlbndity and social order. 
They have been misrepresented to an almost incred- 
ible extent, muked with ihe ancient Msurichces, 
cluirgod with rejecting tho OKI Testament, find even 
denying the divinity of tho llcdcoinor. The most 
flagrant of all their otfenccs, however, and that 
which brought upon them more tlum anytliing else 
the charge of heresy, was the fact of their having 
called tho church of Pome A* den of thieves, The 
wativsr nf harlot*, The whore of Babylon, and assert* 


ing these terms to be applicable in their full intensity , 
of meaning to the Papa! system. This in reality 
was “ the head and front of their offending.” lint 
on examining the evidence adduced in proof of the 
cliarges which have been laid against them of teach- 
ing false or immoral doctrines, wc have no hesitation 
in stamping all such charges ns utterly groundless. 
The Albigensos, indeed, seem to have been nearly 
identical in doctrines with sects of a much earlier 
date, who protested loudly against Ihe corruption*, 
both in doctrine and practice, which had crept into 
the church. Wo refer to tlio Cathnri, the Putrobrus- 
twins, the Poor Men of Lyons, the Lombard Wal- 
douses, and others, all of whom held the great doc- 
trines of the Bible in their original purity. The 
testimony of Kvervinux, a zealous adherent of the 
Umiiiaii church, in a letter to the celebrated Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaux, written in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, is sufficient of itself to refute the 
calumnies which have been so liberally retailed in 
Popish works in reference to the Albigenscs. ‘‘There 
have lately been,** says he, “some heretics discovered 
uinong us, ivar Cologne, of whom Homo have, with 
satisfaction, returned again to tho church. One that 
was a bishop among them, and his companions, 
openly opposed us, in the assembly of the clergy and 
laity, tho lord archbishop himself being present, with 
many of the nobility, maintaining their heresy from 
the words of Christ and his apostles. But, finding 
that they made no impression, they desired that a 
day might he fixed, upon which they might bring 
along with them men skilful in their faith, promising 
to return to the church, provided their teachers were 
unable to answer their opponent*; but that other- 
wise, they would rather die than depart from their 
judgment. Upon this declaration, having been ad*? 
monished to repent, and three days allowed them for' 
that purpose, they were neisrtl by the people, in their i 
excess of zeal, ami committal loth* flams! AudJ 
what is most astonishing, they came to the stake and 1 
endured the torment nut only with patience, but even 
with joy. In this ease, O holy father, were I pre- 
sent* with you, I should ho glad to ask you, How 
thesti members of Satan could persist in their heresy 
with such constancy and courage as is rarely to be 
found among the most religious in the faith of 
Clirist ? ** lie then proceeds, “ Their heresy is this : 
they say that the church (of Christ) is only among 
themselves, because they alone follow the ways of 
Christ, and imitate the apostles,— not seeking secu- 
lar gains, possessing no property, following the ex- 
ample of Christ, who was himself poor, nor permitted 
hi* dimples to possess anything. Whereas, say 
they to Tis, 1 ye join house to house, and field to field, 
seeking (tie thiugs of this world— yen, even your 
monks pud regular canons ] tosses* all these things.’ 
IJioy represent themselves as the poor ot Christ's 
Hock, who have no certain abode, fleeing from one 
city to another, like sheep in the midst of wolves 
enduring persecution with the Apostles and martyrs 
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dough strict iu’ their manner of tifi-—abstmiom, 
iubojtp mm, devout, and holy, and socking only what 
ia needful for bodily subsistence, living as men who 
are not of the world. But you, they say, lovers 
of the world, Itftve peace with the world, be- 
cause ye Am iu it. False apostles, who adul- 
terate the word of God, seeking thoir. own things, 
have misled you And your Ancestors. Wftereass 
we And our fathers, having boon bom and brought 
up iu tlie Apostolic doctrine, have continued in the 
grace of Christ, and shall continue so to the end. 

4 By tlicir fruits ye shall know them/ saith Christ; 

4 and our fruits arc, walking in thtffoot stops of Christ.' 
They affirm that the apostolic dignity w corrupted 
by engaging itself in secular affairs while it siu in 
St, Peter's chair . They do not hold with the 
baptism of infants, alleging that passage of the 
gospel — 1 Ho that heltevcth, and is baptized, shall 
bo saved.' They place in confidence in the inter- 
cession of saints; and all things observed in the 
church which have not been established by Christ 
himself, or his apostles, (boy pronounce to be 
nporatitious. They do not admit of any purgatory 
tiro after death, contending, that the souls of men, 
is soon as they depart out of the liodics, do enter 
a ito rest or punishment; proving it from the words 
of Solomon, ‘Which way soever the tree falls, 
whether to tho south or to the northr there it lies ; ' 
hv which means they make void all the prayers and 
oblations of the faithful for the deceased. 

4 * We therefore beseech you, holy father, to em- 
ploy your care and watchfulness against these mani- 
fold mischiefs; and that you would bo pleased to 
direct your pen against those wild boasts of the 
roads ; not thinking it sufficient to answer us, that 
the tower of David, to which we may betake our- 
selves for refuge, is sufficiently fortified with bul- 
warks — tliat a thousand bucklers hang on tho walls 
of it, all shields of mighty men. For we desire, 
father, for the sake of us simple ones, and who are 
slow of understanding, tluit you would be pleased, 
by your study, to gather all these arms into one 
place, that they might be the more readily found, and 
more powerful to resist these monsters. I must in- 
form you also tliat those of them who have returned 
to our cburcli, tell us that they leu! groat numbers of 
their persuasion scattered almost everywhere ; anil 
that amongst them were many of our clergy and 
monks. And, as for those who were burnt, they, in 
the defence they made of themselves told us that 
this heresy had been concealed from the time of the 
martyrs ; and tliat it had existed iu Greece and other 
countries.*' *• • 

lu regard to the moral character of tlie Albigensos, 
Bernard, though he deemed It bis duty to oj^osc 
them' as being enemies of the Pope, candidly admits, 
w If you ask them of their faith, nothing son be m<#e 
Christian like; if you observe tliehr conversation 
nothing can be more blameless, and what they spool? | 
|hey make good by their acetous. Yru tn #y see a | 


man, for tho testimony of his faith, frequent thr 
churcli, honour the elders, offier his 'gift, make hi* 
confession, receive the sacrament. What more like 
a Christian? As to life and mauuers be circumvents 
no man, overreaches no man, doo£ violenco to no mini. 
He fasts much, nud cats not tho bread of idleness ; 
but works with his hands tor his support." 

Such testimony from contemporaries, who wore 
themselves acquainted with tho men of whom they 
spoak, and who, bciug devoted Komanists, were not 
likely to luivo any strong prcjioss&sioim in favour of 
heretics, atfords incontestable evidence of the high 
character, both for purity of doctrine ami morals, 
which they maintained in the ngc and country in 
which they lived. 44 In thoir lives," says Claude, 
Burnish archbishop of Turin, “ they are perfect, irre- 
proachable, and without reproach among men, ad- 
dicting themselves with ail their might to tho service 
of God." These are tho words of one who, with nil 
his admiration of their character, nevertheless, lw- 
causo of tyeir resistance to Koine, joined in perse- 
cuting and hunting them to the death. See I'atiia iu 
— PaI’MCFANS. 

ATillOliAC, the name of tho whito hors© on 
which Mohammed rode in his journey from Mecca to 
Jerusalem, lu the twelfth year of his mission, ns the 
prophet informs us in his Koran, he made this jour- 
ney, and was carried from Jerusalem to the highest 
heavens in one night. 11c was accompanied by tlm 
angel Gabriel, bolding tlie bridle of Alborae, on 
which Mohammed was mounted. The Arabian 
authors arc not agreed whether this journey was per- 
formed by Mohammed in his body or in his spirit. 
The horse Alborae is held in great repute by 
the Mohammedan doctors, some of whom teach that 
Abraham, Ishmael, and several of the prophets made 
use of this horse ; tluit having been unemployed from 
the timo of Jesus Christ to tluit of Moimmmcd, he 
hail become restive, and would allow no one to momit 
him unless Gabriel sat behind the rider. Others, 
again, affirm that Mohammed lmd the sole privilege 
of tmftiing this horse af fiAt, And that he intends to 
mount him again at tho general resurrection, Sen 
Mojiammkd. 

ALBUNKA, a 4 tfpphctio nymph or sybil wor- 
shipped in the neighbourhood of Tibur, where a 
grove was consecrated her, with a well and a 
temple. Lactantiu* regards her evidently ns identl • 
caI with the tenth Sybil. Ilcr sortes or oracles were 
deposited in the Capitol. A small square temple 
dedicated to Albuncn, *rf)l exists at Tivoli, See Si 

BVL. 

ALBUS, a name given by Sidonius Aporfinnris to 
the catalogue *>r roll in w inch the names of all the 
cleifcy were eu rolled at an early period in the history 
of the Christian church. See Ca.vojc 

ALOIS (Gr. AUeis, Tlie utrcmg), a deity among 
the Naliarvnli, an ancient German tribe, IV A surname 
also of Athena! upder which site wa# worshipped U 
Macedonia. * 
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i ALCORAN (Arab. The Koran.) ' Sea Koban. 

\ ALDEB Alt AN, a star in the constellation Taurus, 

being that which is known as the Bull's Eye, and 
j wliich, according to Pococke, was one of the heavenly 
I bodies which had its worshippers and a temple among 
the ancient Arabians. 

ALDER-TREE, sacred to Pan, the god of the 
woods, in heathen mythology. 

ALIM 7.3, or Ar.ruiMTUS, the great god of Gaza 
among the ancient Philistines. It signifies a god 
of time without cifd. 

AREA, a surname of Athena, under which she 
was worshipped at Alca, Mantincio, and Tegea. 
The temple at the hut mentioned place was often 
resorted to as an asylum, or place of refuge. Thu 
priestess was always a maiden, who held olllce only 
until she had reached tlie age of puberty. 

A RECTO. See Euwi&mKM. 

ARECTUYOMANCY (Or. ab*rtor> p cock, and 
mnitria, divination), a species of divination by means 
of a cock, which was practised among the ancient 
Greeks. The maimer in which it was conducted 
was as follows ; The twenty-four letters of the Greek 
I alphabet having been written in the dust, a grain of 
• wheat or hurley was laid upon each of them, and a 
| cock magically prepared was let loose among them. 

' By ‘putting together the letters out of which the 

cock picked the grains, tho secret sought for was 
j discovered. To give thu proceeding a more myste- 
rious and magical air, the letters woro carefully ar- 
ranged in a circle. See Divination. 

A 1 *EMD All, an officer of some distinction amongst 
tho Emirs or descendants of Molmmrncd. He may 
bo called tho standard-bearer, ns when the Sultan 
j appeal's in public on any solemn occasion, the 
J Alomdor carries Mohammed's green standard, on 
j which is inscribed, Nazrum*mtn-Allah , Help from 
; 6W. See Em i it. 

I | ARETIDES (Gr. Alao t to wander), ancient sac- 
! | ritices offered by the Athenians • to Icarus and 

| Ertgone his daughter, who went in search of her 
j i father. Icarus liad boon* data by tho shepherds of 
! Attica, on a false suspicion of 1 wiving poisoned them. 
Krigone, seeing her father's dead body, hanged her- 
self for grief, and several Athenian maidens who 
, loved her followed her example. In oonseipienae of 
this melancholy event, tjje oracle of Apollo was 
consulted, and solemn sacrifices, called Aletides, 

| were ordered to be offered to tho shades of Icarus 
i and Erigouc. 

i ALKUROMANCY, di vitiation by means of meal 

j or flour, used by tho Greeks in ancient limes. It 
I was also called Alphitomatwg and Qrilhomancy. See 
Alkcthyomancv, Divination* • * 

AUvXANDEU, a saint and martyr whose rae- 
• | mory is celebrated bv the Church of Home on the 2d 
1 | of June, along with tho other martyrs of Lyons and 
| ! Vienne, ho having Buffered martyrdom on that day, 
i; A. d. 177, under Marcus Aurelius, being devoured by . 
j , wild hearts in the amphitheatre. — Alexander, sur- 


named the Great, king of Macedonia, promptedby eat-* t \ 
cessive vanity, aspired to a place among fn* heathen j 

deities. When in Egypt he bribed the priests Of ttol . 
Egyptian god Ammon (w hich see), to declare hint the! j 
| sob of Jupiter- Amnion. With the view of obtaining* 
this honour he marched at the head of his army . 

" through the sandy desert till he arrived at the tem- 
ple, wmere the most ancient of the priests declared 
him the son of Jupiter, assuring him that his celes- 
tial fatjier liad destined liim for the empire of the ‘ , 
world ; and from this time, in nil his letters and or- ] 
der», ha assumed the title of Alexander, the King, I 
son of Jupiter- Ammon. After his conquest of Per- 
sia he demanded to have his statue received among . 
the number of the < Hympian gods, mid placed upon j . 
the same altar with them. This arrogant demand ; j 
the Athenians, in a spirit of servility and flatter}", J 
readilv complied with. J 

A LEXAN DIG AN SCHOOL. Thi s expression is j 
usually employed to designate that succession of phi j 
ioHophers who, from the tliird down to the eml of the j 
fifth century of the Christian era, endeavoured to unite 
tho Oriental philosophy to the Grecian. Attempts of , j 
a similar kind had been already made by Jewish phi* 
losophcrs of Alexandria, more especially by Philo, in ■ 
the first century, who, having embraced the doctrines 
of Plato, sought to blend them with Oriental ideas, [ 
especially those of Persia and Egypt. These two 
systems of pliilosopliieal thinking he Bought to har- j 
monisc by means of the doctrines of the Old Tea- , 
t ament, which he was disposed to interpret in tho 
allegorical rather than the literal Scrtse. It was 
chiefly, however, from the Alexandrian School, found- 
ed in the third century by Plotinus, that a union 
was effected between Orientalism and Hellenism, j 
Tho peculiar mode of thinking introduced by this 1 
school w*as of great importance, from its connection ; 
with the early introduction of tho Christian faith, ! 
and the reciprocal influence which philosophy and 
religion exercised upon each other. At the period i 
when this philosophical sect, which lias often been 
termed tho Eclectic and Nco-Platouic, arose, the 
world was distracted by two o\ posing and mutually 
repulsive forces, — the Grecian systems of philosophy 
and the polytheistic worship of Paganism,, These 
two it was ueceasary to unite into one harmonious 
whole. But Grecian philosophy was divided into 
hostile systems ; polytheistic ritualism into hostile 
worships. Anunonius Saccos, who lived about the |; 
end of the second century, and who appears to have i 
been an apostate from tho Christian faith, liad ! 
opened an eclectic school, of which the principal ; 
objfcct Arc* to blend together Platonism and Aristo- j 
telmnism. The founder, properly speaking, of tlie j 
Ne^Platfluic school, was Plotinus, the disdple of ( 
Ammonias Saccos. Tho principal representative* 
okthia school after him were Porphyry, JambUcbits, ; 
Hierodes, and Proclus. ! 

# The two leading doctrine* of the Alexandrian ■ 
School, Jmd those which more especially modified 
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t tho view* of Christian writer* of that period, were 
the doetrinftof the Alexandrian Trinity and that of 
|hc Emanation*. The metaphysical doctrine of the 
trinity, as taught by this school, is m follows ; God 
to of a threefold nature, and at the same time but 
sue. Hi* essence contains three distinct elements, 
substances, or persons, and these three constitute 
One Being. These three distinct persons o f «ub- 
stances have also distinct and individual attributes. 
The first is Unity ; the second, Intelligence ; and 
the third, the Universal Soul, or the vivifying prin- 
riplo of life and motion. Plotinus opposed this triad 
to the Christian Trinity. Some of the Alexandrians, 
and Proclns in particular^ modified this doctrine to 
harmonize more nearly with the Christian doctrine, 
of which they felt the ^superiority. They main- 
tained the primeval unity to have developed itself in 
three decreasing emanations: Being, wjiich pro- 
| iluced Intelligence ; Intelligence, which produced the 
: Soul ; and the Soul, which produced all other beings, 
j j The doctrine of Emanations was intimately con- 
! j nccted in the Alexandrian system with their notions 
| j as to the doctrine of the Trinity. The human soul 
!> is identified in this philosophy with the Infinite; 

and the world and every thing in it is an emanation 
. from this great First Cause. The world is, there- 
I fore, only a great soul giving form to matter, by the 
i idoAa or souls which it produces. AU.bouIs bom of 
the supreme soul, have descended from the intellec- 
i tual to the lower world. Souls in the intellectual 
;! world have no bodies: they are clothed with bo- 
/ dies only at their entrance into the intellectual 
j world. The Alexandrians admitted two souls : the 
jj i me derived from the intellectual, world is indepen- 
dent of nature; the other is produced in man by 
the circular motion of the celestial world ; it is de- 
j pendent in its actions upon the revolutions of the 
stars. Souls, which are emanations from the great 
| soul, are like it, indivisible, indestructible, imperials 
j able. Their tendency is to ascend to their primitive 
Store, to be absorbed in the Divine essence. Those 
who have degraded themselves below even the sen- 
1 sitive life, will after death be bom again to tlwf vc- 
i Rotative life of plants. Those who have lived only 
| a sensitive life will be born again under the form of 

! animals. Those who have lived a merely human 

Life will take again a human body. Those only 
who have developed in themselves the divine life 
will return to God. Virtue consists in simplification 
by more or lees perfect union with the Divine na- 
ture. * 

The grand error of the Alexandrian school con- 
sisted in mistaking the abstraction of the miqd for 
the reality, of existence. Abstract or absolute ex- 
istence was the highest point to which their thoughts 
could reach. Next they blended their owp con- 
setooness with the abstraction' they had formed, and 
. then they regarded their own thoughts as .equivalent 
j to actual being. These are the very errors to be< 
i fotudat this day pervading the philosophy yf Ger- 


many, and this confounding of consdouaness with j 
reality, has given rise to the absurdities and blasphe- j 
mice which mark the philosophical systems of j 
Fichtd and Soliciting, It is curious to observe how | 
closely in its first principles this system approaches } 
to that of Hinduism. The first being of the Aloxnu- j 
driaus seems to coincide almost entirely with the first t 
being of the Hindus ; and the Triad of the one cor- j 
responds very closely with the Triad of the other. ! 

The pomicious consequences of the introduction j J 
of this strange blending of light with darkness were 
soon apparent, in so for as Christianity was con- 
cerned. Many, deceived by the plausibilities of (hid 
human system of thought And opinion, were alienate* 
from the divine religion of Christ, and even among 
Christians and Christian teachers there were rujudly 
apparent, both in their writings and oral instructions, j 
in place of the pure and sublime doctrines of the ' 
gospel, an unseemly mixture of Platonism and Chris- ! 
tianity. ^ j 

ALEXANOR, a son of Macbaon, and grandson 
of Aesculapius, who built a temple in honour of his , 
siro /it Titanc, in the territory of Sicyon# He him- 
self, also, was worshipped there, And sacrifices were j 
offered to him after sunset only. ! 

ALKXIAMS. ScoCklutek. : 

ALEXICACUS (Or. mwter of evil), a surname J 
given by the Greeks to Zeus, as warding off from mor- j 
tals many calamities. The Athenians also worshipped 
Apollo under this name, because ho was believed to | 
have stopped tho plague which raged at Athens 
during the Peloponnesian war. This surname was ap- 
plied besides to Heracles and Neptune. ! 

ALFADIU (All-Father) one of the namos given 
to Odin, the Supreme Deity of the Scandinavians 
in their poetical Edda. Sec Odin. 

ALFAQUES, or Alfaquink, the term generally j 
used among the Moors to signify their clergy, or 
those who give instruction in the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. • 

ALFORCAN (Arab, distinction), a name given by j 
the M<fimmmedans to thfKmn, because, as they ima- 
gine, it distinguishes truth from falsehood, and what j 
is just from wliat is unjust. 'Perhaps this name has j 
been applied to thjJ^oran as being a hook dis- 
tinct# or separate, in their estimation, from every . 
other book. See Koran. ! 

AL1, the son-in-law, ana, in a certain sense, the j 
successor of Mohammed. At an early age he em- j 
braced tho doctrines of the Prophet, who invested 
him in the tenth year of the Hegira with the dig- 
nity of a Missionary, and giving him a standard 
And putting a turban on ||is head, sent him forth to 
Yemen eft Andris Felix. Ali went at the hesd of 
three hundred men, defeated the idolaters, sad con- 
verted them by Me sword. From that time he con- 
tinued to aid Mohammed in the conquest of the 
infidels, and to propagate* both by his eloquence and 
valorous achievements, the doctrines of the Ko- 
ran. So successful, indeed, was he in his exploits 

• • 
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lliat ho received the surname of the “ Lion of God, 
always victorious. 1 ' So high was the esteem in 
which the Prophet held Ali, that he gave him liis 
daughter, Fatima, in marriage. Thus All was raised 
to high honour, lie succeeded to the chief dignity 
of the house of llashem, and was hereditary guar- 
dian of the city and temple of Mccca. lie was pre- 
sent At the deatli of Mohammed, And, according to 
his previous instructions, embalmed his body. While 
the attendants were performing upon the dead body 
the ablution calldH'WoDHU (which Bee), Ali dipped 
some cloths in the water with which the body had 
been washed ; and these cloths, which had imbibed 
the vitfne of the water, lie kept and wore, thus re- 
ceiving, as ho endeavoured to persuado the people, 
those remarkable qualities which characterized Li.s 
father-in-law. It wav no doubt, the intention of 
Mohammed that Ali should succeed him in the go- 
vernment ; but this wish was not immediately ful- 
filled, as Abnbokcr, Omar, and Olhinnn reigned 
before him. At length, however, he was proclaimed 
caliph, by the chief* of the tribes and the companions 
of the Prophet, in the year of the Hegira 33, cor- 
responding to a. n. G57. 

The succession of Ali to the caliphate was op- 
posed by Ayesha, the widow of Mohammed, who 
instigated Telha and Zobcir, two influential chiefs, 
to raise the standard of rebellion against the new 
caliph. Ali, however, obtained a complete conquest 
over the rebel chick, and Inning taken Ayesha pri- 
soner, treated her with the utmost forbearance, and 
sent her back to the tomb of the Prophet. 

Although this first outburst of the rebellious spirit 
had been effectually quelled, the right of Ali to the ca- 
liphate was still disputed, and chiefly in consequence 
of his own imprudence. He had unluipptly signal- 
ized the commencement of his reign by the removal 
of all governors from their offices. As might have 
been anticipated, a large and powerful faction arose, 
who pretended summarily to set aside the claims of 
Ali, and proclaimed Mouwiynh caliph in his room. 
A war between the two opposing factions commenced 
without delay, nnd $ when the armies entered the 
field together, Ali proposed that the point in dispute 
should be settled by single combat ; but Moawiyah 
declined the proposal. Several skirmishes <tuok 
place, in which the loss on both sides was considera- 
ble. The contest for a ltfiig time raged between the 
two Mohammedan sects or factions, and although 
noth the rival caliphs wore assassinated A. r>. GOO, 
the two sects arc to this (lay bitterly opposed to each 
other. The one called the Scluites in Persia, and the 
MetawilAh in Syria, hold the inmmship or pontificate 
of Ali as the heir and rightful successor oftMoham- 
med; nud the other, called the Sotmites, including 
the Turks and Arabs af Syria, mauftain the legiti- 
macy of the first throe caliphs, Abubekcr, Omar, 
and Othman. Some of the followers of Ali believe 
that he is still alive, and that* he will come At the 
•nd of tl*o world in the clouds, and fill the earth with 


righteousness; others hold him in such veneration, 
that they may be said to deify him. T||£raotm mo* 
derate among them say, that though he w not a di- 
vine being, he is the most exalted of human beings. 
The family of Ali was cuped by a long series of the 
OmmiAdos, who held the caliphate down to Omar, 
the son of Abdalig, who suppressed the malediction. 
Multitudes of the Mussulmans belong to the sect of 
Ali wherever Mohammedanism prevails; but par- 
ticularly in Persia, ami among the Persian portion 
of the Usbec Tartars. Some of the Indian sovereigns 
are of the sect of Ali. The descendants of Ali still 
continue to bo distinguished by a green turbnn. See 
Mktawilaii, Mohammedans, Sc mites, Son- 
NITKS. 

AL1EXATIOX. Amoqg the Jews it was under- 
stood, that whatever was dedicated to the service of 
God coul<J not be alienated from that to any other 
purpose, except in cases of absolute necessity (See 
CottftAN}. The same principle was adhered to in l ha 
early Christian church. The goods or revenues w liicli 
were once given to the church, were always esteemed 
devoted to God, and, therefore, were only to be em- 
ployed in his service, and not to be alienated to any 
other use, unless some extraordinary case of charity 
required it. Ambrose melted down the communion 
plate of the church of Milan to redeem Borne captives, 
who would have otherwise been doomed to perpetual 
slavery, and when the Arlans charged him with having 
alienated sacred things to other than sacred purposes, 
he wrote a most conclusive defence of his conduct. 
Acacius, bishop of Amida, did the same for 1 the re- 
demption of seven thousand Persian slaves from the 
hands of the Human soldiers. Doogratius, also, 
bishop of Cartilage, sold the communion -plate to re- 
deem the Homan soldiers who had been taken pri- 
soners in war with the Vandals. This was so far 
from being regarded as sacrilege or unjust alienation, 
that the laws against sacrilege excepted this case 
alone. Thus the laws of Justinian forbid the selling 
or pawning the church plate, or vestments, or any 
other gifts, except in case of captivity or famine, to 
redeem slaves or relieve the poor, because in such 
cases the lives or souls of men were to be preferred 
before any vossels or vestments wliatsocver. The 
poverty of the clergy was also a case in which the 
goods of the church might be alienated; so that it 
the annual income of tho church would not maintain 
them, and there was no other source of provision 
whatever, in that case the council of Carthage allowed 
the bishop to Alienate or sell certain goods of the 
church, that a present maintenance for the clorgy 
might -bo raised. The alienation of lands for the 
use of cbnvcnts is called Mortmain (which tee). 

A LI LA T (Arab. Halilah , the night). Herodotus 
informs ( iis, that the Arabians anciently worshipped 
t^o moon tyr this name, as being the queen of night. 
It has sometimes been alleged, And not without some 
probability, tliat the Moliammedans adopted the 
crescent as their favourite sign from the ancient re- 
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Kghm oftke Arabians, who worilupped the moon,* 
ondf not Aim the circumstance that Mohammed fled 
from Medina to Mecca during the new moon. 

ALlTTA, a goddess worshipped among the an- 
cient Arabians, and identical with Mithra, the prin- 
cipal fire-goddess among" the ancient Persians. 

AL-JAHEDH, the founder of a sect am<^ig the 
Mohammedans, which maintained the Koran to be 
an animated being, sometimes a man, sometimes a 
beast. This opinion lias been sometimes supposed 
*o be an allegory, signifying that the Koran becomes 
£ood or had according to the true or falso exposition 
of it, and in tins sense the most orthodox Mussul- 
mans often say, that the Kontn has two faces, that of 
ft man, and that of a beast, meaning thereby the lit- 
eral and spiritual sense. 

AL-KADHA, a term used by the Mohammedans 
to denote the visit of consummation or Accomplish- 
ment, arid pilgrimage to Mecca, which Mohammed 
and his followers performed in tho seventh year of 
the Hegira. At the distance of six miles from the 
town, they all took an oath to perform religiously all 
the ceremonies and rites prescribed in that visit. 
L caving their arms and baggage outside, they entered 
the holy city in triumph, devoutly kissed the black 
stone or the Ka'abn, and went reven times round the 
temple. The threo first rounds they made running, 
jumping, and shaking their shoulders, to show that 
»hcy were still vigorous notwithstanding tho fatigue 
of their journey. Tho other four rounds tlu-.y 
walked sedately, not to exhaust themselves. This 
custom is kept up to this day. Having finished 
I heir seven rounds, prayer was proclaimed, and tlm 
Prophet, mounted on a camel, rode seven times hc- 
tweeu two hills, in which were to l»c seen at tliat 
time two idols of the Koraishitcs. The Mussulmans 
were shocked at the sight, hut they were reconciled 
to it by a passage of the Koran, sent from heaven, 
in which God declared that these two hills were a 
memorial of him, and that tho pilgrims who should 
visit them, should not bo looked upon as guilty of 
any sin. The whole concluded with a sacriijcc of 
seventy camels, and tho Mussulmans shaved them- 
selves. Tho custom of performing a pilgrimage to 
Mecca is still in use amongst the Amlrc, who allege 
it to be as ancient as their ancestor Ttfhmacl, and 
look upon it as a part of tine religious worship prac- 
tised by Abraltant. See PiLQttltfAon*. 

AL-KELAM (Arab, the knowledge of the word), 
the scholastic and metaphysical theology of the Mo- 
hammedans. It treats of specidativc points, such as 
the attributes of God, and is full of subtleties in re- 
ference to abstract notions and terms. TtyMtifd of 
theology was not much esteemed iu the early history 
of Mohammedanism, till an Arabian began tofboch 
that any doctor who should neglect the Koran or 
the Sonna, that is tradition, to apply litmscif* to 
scholastic divinity or controversial wrangling*, de- 
served to be impaled and carried atxmt the town ft 
a terror to others. . • 


11m Molutmmedan scholastic thoology is divided 
into four heads. The first treats of the nature and 
attributes of God. The second discusses predesti- 
nation, free will, and other kindred subjects. The 
third contains the ((ligations nlxmt faith and its effi- 
cacy, repentance, and other doctrines. The -fourth 
inquires into the evidence of history and reason, 
the nature and force of religious belief, the office 
and mission of prophets, the duty of the Imams, 
the beauty of virtue, the turpitude of vice, atul 
other kindred topics. Tho various disputes which 
have from time to time arisen on all the different 
points of their scholastic theology, have given rise, 
to a largo number of difierent sorts and parties, 
all of whom adhere to the Koran as tho stand- 
ard of their faith. Among theft) may be enume- 
rated tho Asdiarians, tho Kcmmians, tho Mota* 
zalcs, the C^adliarians, tho Kadlmmians, tho (liaba- 
riaus, and the. Mdrgiaiu*, all of which will be ex- 
plained under separate articles. There are five prin- 
cipal sects of Mohammedans, which will also be do.- 
scribed, viz., tho Manatees, the Shafers, tho Mnli- 
kces, the liambalces, and tho Waliahees. There 
arc also two orthodox subdivisions, the Sounltc* uml 
the Schiites. See Moiiammp.imns. 

AL-KITAH (Arab, the hook\ annmogiuMt to the 
Konui, h» the book, by way of riniinnee, superior to 
all other books. In the same way wo speak of the 
sacred scriptures, as the Bible or Book. 

ALLAH ^Arab. Gotl), tho nuino of tho Divine 
Being, corresponding to tho Khriiim and Adoimi of 
the Hebrews, and derived from the Arabic verb n/r/A, 
to adore. Mohammed, when naked by tho Jews, 
idolaters, and Christians, what was the God he wor- 
shipped and preached to others, answered: “Allah, 
the one only God, sclf-cxistcnt, from whom all other 
creatures derive their being, who begets not, nor is 
begotten, and whom nothing mumbles intlie \\bulo 
CM cut of bcingB.” * 

ALLAT, an Idol of tbc ancient Arabians, Wl'ora 
tho time of Mohammed. It was destroyed by order 
of the Prophet, in tlicVmtli year of tho Hegira, not- 
withstanding tho earnest entrant tea of the inhabi- 
tants of Tayef, by whom it was worshipped, that it 
might be spared time^ See Moiiammi.p, 

ALLtCrOHlSTH, a class of interpreter* of sacred 
scripture, wlict attach mqjc importance to the spiri- 
tual than to the literal sense. There can bo no doubt 
that within certain limits tho allegorical sense is to 
bo admitted. Thus, in Gal. iv. 24. we are expressly 
told of particular luatonrnl facts to which the spot* 
tlo refers, that they are an allegory, that is, under 
the veil of the JitcrnUseiwo they farther contain n 
spiritual or nfysti^al sense. We must not for a ino- 
mrtit suppose^ however, that Paul made the facts in 
question allegorical, Imt that lie fotind them so. 
Tho distinction is important, and oni this subject 
Bishop Marsh makes the following ^judicious re- 
marks. “ The*# arc two different Anodes, in wliicli 
Scripture history \m been thus ^llcgorbccd. According 
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to one mode, tects and circtniintanccft, especially those 
recorded in the Old Testament, lmvc boon applied to 
other facts and circumstances, of which they hare 
been described as rqymentative. According to the 
other mode, those facts and circumstances have been 
described as mere emblem. The former mode is war* 
ranted by the practice of the sacred writers them* 
selves ; for when facts and circumstances are so ap- 
plied, they are applied ns types of those tilings, to 
which the application is made. But the latter mode 
of allegorical interpretation has no such authority in 
its favour, though attempts liavo l>ccn made to pro- 
cure such authority* For the same things uro then 
described, not as types, or as real facts, but ns mere 
ideal representations, like the immediate representa- 
tion in allegory. By this mode, therefore, history is 
not only traded as allegory, but converted Into alle- 
gory; or, in other words, history is thus converted 
into /able / 1 The Bishop goes on to vindicate the 
apostle Find from having in this sens© allegorized 
Scripture, referring to what he says in Galatians of 
Sarah and Hngar, mid showing that hi the us© made 
of if by the apostle the historical verity of the Old 
'JVMaincnt narrative was not destroyed, but pre- 
served. “ In short,” he concludes, “ when St. Find 
allegorised the history of the two sons of Abralmm, 
and compared them with the two covenants, ho did 
nothing more than represent the first as types, the 
latter as wdity/tes, Though he treaM that portion 
of the Mosaic history in the same manner as wo treat 
an allegory, lie did not thereby convert it into alle- 
gory. In the interpretation, therefore, of the Scrip- 
tures, it is essentially necessary that wo observe the 
exact boundaries between the notion of an allegory, 
and the not uni of a t}'pe. And it is the more neces- 
sarvi that some of our oven commentators, and among 
others even Macknight, misled by the use of the 
lerm allegory in our authorised version, liave consi- 
dered it us synonymous with type. An allegory, as 
already observed, is a fictitious narrative ; a type is 
something real . An allegory is a picture of the ima- 
yimtion / a type is a histdl'ictfl fad . It is tmd| that 
typical interpretation may, in one sense, be consi- 
dered as a species of allegorical interpretation ; that 
they are so tar alike, as being equally RTl interpreta- 
tion of things ; that they are equally founded oif re- 
semblance; that the type^ corresponds to its anti- 
type, ns the immediate representatiem in an allegory 
corresponds to it# ultimate representation. Yet the 
quality of the things compared, as well as the )mr- 
port of the comparison, is vfcy different in the two 
c«»cs. Ami though a type in reference to its Anti- 
type is called a shadow, whil# tho latter is called the 
entrance, yet the use of these terms does nol imply 
that tho former has less historical verity than the 
latter,” * 

In tho early history of the Christian Church, both 
the Greek and Latin Fathers, 9 but especially the 
Greek, were much given to allegorical interpretation 
of the ON Testament Scriptures. They no doubt 


admitted the reality of the historical facts, but they 
Attached little importance to the plain literal narra- 
tive, and chiefly dw elt upon the spiritual or allego- 
rical meaning. QyjgtaOU however, was the Hrat of 
trim ftllftynrifUg. He went ter beyond ail who had! 
preceded him In the principles of Scripture inteorpre-I 
tation which ho adopted, denying expressly than 
ranny^of the incidents recorded in the Old Tcstatneni 
had any foundation in reality. In many cases, tel 
use hi# own language, there was “not a relation on 
histories, but a concoction of mysteries.” Nor dirr 
lie couflne this fallacious and absurd mode of inter- 
pretation to the Old Testament, but he applied it 
also to Scripture 'generally. The I At in Father# 
were many of them comparatively free from the alle- 
gorising tendency; and yet Augustine, the most 
eminent theologian by far of the Western Church, 
is occasionally chargeable with the same vicious 
mode of interpretation. In the ninth century, we 
find Rulmnus Maurus, in a work expressly devoted 
to the Allegories of Scripture, laying down princi- 
ples which decidedly favoured the allegorists. This 
writer was followed by Snuuitgdus, Haynes, Scotus, 
Fasclmsliis, Hndhcrt, and many others of the same 
class. These expositors all of them agreed, that be- 
sides the literal import, there arc other meanings ot 
the Sacred books; but as to the number of theM! 
meanings they are not agreed ; for some of them 
hold throe senses, others four or live ; awl one writer, 
who is not the worst Latin interpreter of the age, in 
the view of Mosluim at least, bv name Angelome, 
a monk of lisicux, maintain* that there arc seven 
senses of the Sacred books. 

Amid the darkness of the middle ages, the theo- 
logy of I lie schoolmen was strongly imbued with the 
allegorical spirit ; but when the Kefonnation dawned 
upon the world, the ascription to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures of manifold meanings was discarded. Luthd 
declared all such interpretations to be “ trifling and 
foolish fables,” while Calvin had no hesitation in 
stamping the “ licentious system,” as he termed the 
allegorical as 11 undoubtedly a contrivance of Satan 
to undermine the authority of Scripture, and to take 
away from the reading of it tho tme advantage.” 
The Core t.tan School (which sec), in the seven- 
teenth century introduced a mode of explaining Scrip- 
ture somewhat allied to the Allegorical, and which 
was adopted also by Wit si us ami Vitringa, and in 
Britain by Mather, Keach. and Guild. Many German 
theologians of late years have pushed tho allegoris- 
ing tendency so far, that even the plniuest historical 
narratives of Scripture have been treated as myths 
or fSbloft.' This has been particularly the case with 
Strauss and the other writers of the rationalist 
school, (fishausen, however, has founded* ter more 
satisfactory system, “recognizing no sense besides 
111# literal oac, but only a deeper-lying sense, bound 
up with tho literal meaning, by an internal and ca- 
#ntial connection given in and with this; which, 
therefore}, must n*eds present itself whenever the 
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millet is considered in a Bigger point of view, and » 
which ie rn|Bhh of being ascertained by fixed robs,” 
This statement, though scarcely expressed with sitffi- 
^ieni caution, holds out the prospect of amore cor- 
rect interpretation of the Divine Word than has for 
a long time prevailed in that country. 

' ALLELUIA, or Haluxujaii (Pram the Xorrf), 
4 Hebrew term which occurs at the begtaniifi; end 
end of a number of the Psalm*. It was always sung 
by die Jews on days ofrejoi^ug. It wuwpreswtod 
by the apostle John as being employed by the in- 
habitants of heaven, Rev. six. , There am some 
Psalms which have been called AllcUuUtic Psalms, 
from having the word Alleluia prefixed to them. 
Tiua is the esse with thecxlth Psalm, and the Psalms 
which follow it to the end. At one period, as we are 
informed by Augustine, the Hallelujah was used only 
nt Easter, and during the fifty days of Pentpcost. It 
lias toon forbidden to lie used in the timo of Lent since 
the eleventh century, and the fourth council of To- 
ledo proliibitqd it also on all days of fasting. Jerome 
(Uiys^it was used at Amends iu his tiuie,1iud also in 
private devotion, niul that the ploughmen while en- 
gaged in the fields sung their Hallelujah*. In the 
second council of Tours, it was appointed to be sung 
after the Psalms both at matins and vespers. The 
monks of Palestine were awoke at their midnight 
watchings by the Binging of HaHeliyahs. 

ALLEN1TES, a small sect which iftose iu Nova 
Scotia Inst century. They were flic disciples of 
Henry Allen, who liegan to propagate his singular 
sentiments about 1778, and at his death in 1783, left 
a large party who adhered to his doctrines, but hav- 
ing lost their leader they speedily declined. The 
peculiar tenets which ‘Alien and Hts followers held, 
were that the souls of the whole human race are 
emanations or rather parts of the one great Spirit ; 
that they were all preseut in Eden, and were actually 
engaged in the first transgression ; that our first 
parents while in a state of innocence wore pure spi- 
rits, and that the material world wqs not then cre- 
ated; but in consequence of the fall, that mankind 
might not sink into utter .destruction, this vftrld 
was produced and men clothed with material bodies; 
and that all the human race will in their turn be in- 
vested with such bodies, and cqjoy in th$m a state 
of probation for immortal happiness. 

ALL POOLS’ DAY. Oh the first day of April 
a custom prevails, not only in Jfriiain, but bn the 
Continent, of imposing upon and ridiculing people in 
a variety of ways. It is very doubtful what is the pre- 
cise origin ofthis absurd Custom. In France, the per- 
son Imposed upon on All Fools’ Day .is called Pyiston 
<lAvril x on April Fish, which Bellingen, in lift 4 Ety- 
mology of French Proverb*/ published m 1656, tfcus 
explains. The word ibitton, he contends, j& cor- 
rupted through the ignonmed of the people froiy 
Passion, and length of time has almost totally de- 
faced the original intention, *rtiick was as follows : < 
that as the passion of our Saviour took plscg about 


this {hue of the year, and as the Jews sent Christ 
backwards and forwards to mock and torment ltidk* 
that Is, from Aquas to Qaiaphas, from Cakphas ta 
Pilate, from Pilate to Herod, and from Herod hock 
again to Pilate; this ridiootous custom' took its rise 
from thence, by which wo sand about from one place 
to another auch persons as we think proper olpect* 
of our ridicule. Im the same train of thinking, a 
writer in the 4 Gentleman’* Magazine/ for July 1783, 
ooi\jecturei that this custom may have an allnslou to 
, the mockery of the Saviour' of fhe world by the 
Jews. Another attempt to explain it has been made 
by referring to the fact tliat the year formerly began 
in Britain on the 25th of March, which was supposed, 
to be the Incarnation of our Lord, and the commence- 
ment of a new year was always, both among the an- 
cient heathens and among modem Christians, hold as a 
great festival. It is to be noted, then, that the let 
of April is the octave of the 25th of March, and the 
close, consequently, of that feast which was both the 
festival of tlie Annunciation and of the No>v Year. 
Ifcncc it may lwi\c become a day of extraordinary 
mirth and festivity. 

Another curious explanation of this peculiar cus- 
tom, giving it a Jewish origin, has also been sug- 
gested. It is said to have begun from the mistake 
of Nouh Bonding the dove out of the ark before the 
water lmd abated ott the first day of the Hebrew 
mouth, answering to our month of April; and to 
perpetuate the memory of this deliverance, it was 
thought proper, whoever forgot so temarkable a cir- 
cumstance, to punish them by sending them upon 
some sleeveless errand similar to that ineffectual 
message upon which. the bird was sent by the pa- 
triarch. 

Colonel Pearce, in the second volume of the 4 Asia- 
tic Researches/ shows that the general practice of 
making April-fools, on the first day of tlutt month, 
has been an immemorial custom among the Hindus, 
at a celebrated festival held about the same period 
in India, wliich is called tlic liulifixtivaL Maurice, 
in his* Indian Antiquities,* says, tlmt the custom 
prevailing, both in England and Judin, had its origin 
in the ancient practice of celebrating with festival 
rites the period of the vernal equinox, or the flay 
whoa* the new year of Persia anciently began. 

ALL-HALLOW EVEN, the vigil of All Saints’ 
Day, whiqh is tho first of November. Young poo* 
pie are accustomed l»oth in England and Scotland 
to celebrate various superstitious ceremonies on this 
evening, and to mouse lhiinwjhcs by diving for 
apples and burning nuts. It is often found that 
festivals, which are now jpdd on some alleged Chris- 
tian gToutid, had their origin in some heathen ol>aer* 
vanes. Thus it 1ms „l>cen alleged that tlie 1st of 
November, whWh is now' celebrated in Romish coun- 
tries, more especially as All Baiuts* Hay, was once a 


festival to Pomona, when the stem of summer and 
harvest were opened air the winter, ftgch practices 
among the heutficn were usually acco4|oafied with 
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) diviiiatipm and consulting of omega. In Sir JdhaBrn- 
| dftir's Statistical Account of Scotian^ tlie Mowifig* 
■ statement occurs in reference to Cqllendorin Perth- 
shire. 44 On Ah Saints’ Eve they set up bonfires in 

I ury village. When the bonfire is consumed* the 
ics are carefully collected into the form of a circle, 
tore la a stone put in near the drcuuifcrence for 
cry person of the scvcralfkmUiet in the bonfire; 
rl whatever stone is removed oat of its place or 
ured before the next morning, ‘the person repre- 
itcd by tliAt stSne is Aittiicd or fey, and is sup? 
Bed not to live twelve 4nonfhs from tliAt day ; the ‘ 
Dplo received the .consecrated fire from the Druid 
estB next morning, the virtues of which were sup- 
Bed to continue for a year/ 1 Tht AlMIallpw 
cu fire seems to liave been a relic of Druidism. 
nong Homan Catholics the lighting of fires on All 
hits 1 Night-fens beefi suggested as indicating the 
ascent of the soul to heaven, or perliAps the lighting 
of souls out of purgatory. It was customary also in 
Papal times to ring bells all the night long. See 
Die run. 

ALLOCUTIONS, the name applied by Tcrhil- 
liau to sermons in the early Christian church. 11c 
divides the whole service into these four parts, read- 
ing the scriptures, singing the psalms, making allo- 
cutions, and offering up prayers. Gregory the Great, 
in his writings, calls the sermon Lot utio. rice I’iieacii- 
IS«. . . * 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY, a festival observed by the 
Church of Homo on the first of November. In the 
'• Eastern churches it had been observed from tho 
fourth century, on the eighth day after Whitsunday, 
and was called the. l’enst of all tho Martyrs, lint in 
tho Western churches if had the following origin. 
Pope Boniface IV. who ascended tho throne in tho 
year CIO, obtained by gift from tho Greek Emperor 
Phocas the Pantheon wt Home, and consecrated it 
to tho honour of the Virgin Mary and all the mar- 
tyrs ; ns it had before been sacred to all the gods, and 
■ particularly to Cybole. On this occasion he ordered 
the feast, of all tiie Apostle* to be kept on thtf first of 
May* which was afyenvards assigned only to Philip 
and James ; and the feast of aII the Martyrs on the 
12th of May. But this last fcqft being frequented by a 
large concourse of people, Popo* Gregory IV. in tho 
year 834, transferred it to* season of the year when 
provisions were more easily obtained, that is, to tho 
first day of November: and also consecrated it to AU 
Saints, Tho Church of England celebrates this fes- 
tival as a day on which it ‘becomes the church mili- 
tant on earth to hold communion and* fellowship 
with the church triumphant in heaven. 

VAI4- SOULS’ DAY, a festival ,of thfi Burnish 
church, on which prayers arc specially offered for the 
benefit of souls departed. It was established in the 
j year 993. Before that time it luu} been usual on 
i certain days, irv many places to pray for souls shut 
ftftup in purgatory ; but those prayers were offered by 
j each religious society only for its own members, 


, friends, and patrons. The circumstances which led # 
to the establishment qf this religious festival may he 
thus briefly stated. Odilo, abbot of CUtghy, had 
beib informed by a Sicilian monk, that when whUung 
near Mount Etna, he had *pen flames issuing from 
the open door of hell, in which lost souls were suf- 
fering torment for their sina, and tlrnt he heard tits 
devil# uttering loud shrieks and lamentations, be- 
cause the souls of the condemned had been snatched 
from their grasp by the prayer^ of the monks of 
Clugtiy, who liad been incessantly supplicating in 
behalf qfthc dead. In consequence of this fabulous 
story, Odilo appoint e<Hhe festival of All Souls to M 
observed. At its first institution, it seems to 1mm 
been limited to the monk* pf Cluguv, big afterward*, 
by orders Of the Pope, AU* Souls’ Day was enjoined 
to be observed throughout SfH the lAfin Churches on 
tho 2d ©{^November, as a day of prayer f<«r all houIs 
departed. Various ceremonies belong to this day. 
Trt' behalf of the dead, persons dressed 1u black 
marched through the cities and towns,, each carrying 
a loud and dismal -toned bell, wlifc!? Jhey rung ig the 
public thoroughfare's, on purpose to exhort tip? peo- 
ple to remember souls in purgatory, and pray for 
their deliverance. Both in Franco aud Italy tlie 
people arc often foimd on tins day clothed in mourn- 
ing, and visiting the grates of their deceased friends. 
The observance of this day, called on the Continent 
Jour dcs Morton is limited cutmly to iioman Catho- 
lic countries. 

ALMARICTAXS. See Amaliucians. 

ALMIGHTY, pr Au.-ScmciKXT (Heb. Shad 
dni), fin epithet df tbo Divine Being, and one which 
is peculiur to Him who created all things out of 
nothing; who by bis power and grace supports 
wluit lie has created ; and whenever lie pleases can 
put an end to their being. It is never applied to 
angola, or men, or false gods in ’'any manner. Their 
powtr ami sufficiency, if they have any, arc wholly 
derived; nor couUTthcy subsist from moment to 
moment but by that divine and inexhaustible ful- 
ness which produced them from, nothing, and can 
with equal case reduce tlupit to nothing. See Gon. 

ALMO, the god of a river in the neighbourhood 
of Home, to whom the augur* prayed. It was in 
the water of tho Ahno that tho statue of the mother 
of the gods whs washed. * i 

ALMONER, one employed by another party to i 
distribute alms ot charity at his expense. In pri- 1 
mitivo times it was applied to an officer in religious j 
houses io whom were committed the management I 
and distribution of the alms of the hornfe. This j 
ottccjn the Christian church was performed by the 1 
deacon*. See Alms. 

ALMONKY, a room where alibs weli* distributed, | 
generally near to the church or forming a part of it. ! 
e ALMO^HAF (Arab, the rofam#), one of the 
names of the Koran. See Koras. 

» ALMS, wlmt is given gratuitously for tho relief 
of the poor. Almsgiving is a duty- which is frequent* 
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ken a poor mi of OB* of thy brethren thriftier 
jM»jr of thy gate* to tty hmd which the Lord Ay 
Ad givath time, thou Ad* not harden thine heart, 
nor abut thine hand from thy poor brother : butthou 
fkmk mu Atfte hand wide unto him, and Mt 
mirriy lendl&n sufficient for his need, inAatBhich 
lavioMh Beware that there be not a thought in 
thy wicked hesrk Ayftg, Uw aeMdi yea***tiie 
year of release, ii\t hand: and thine eyeJA evil 
juainet thy poor brcgtar. HMthpu gfe^hfmi&ugbt; 
gig he ory unto the Lmd agefiug (See, and it be oin 
JKto thee* Thou shaft sorely give him, and thine \ 
heart jdta&got beqpiewp when thou givAt wnto 
him : Because that for this thing the Lora thy God . 
ahall Ideas thee m all fttyhrorks, and in all that thou 1 
puttest thine hand unto. For tty poor ityU never 
cease out of the Um<|/ therefore I eopixmtnd th^ 
•eying, Ain thal$ open thine h&oi wide ttntb tty 
brother, tottyg^t^&nd to thy needy, in thy fond,” 
Lev^axv. And if thy tyother *be waxen 

poor, gpd fallen* in decay with ‘ thee ; then thou 
•halt relieve him : yea, though he be a stranger, or a 
M>jourrter *, that he may live with thee* Take ttyu 
no usury of lum, or increase: but fear thy God; 
that thy brother may live with tltee. Thou shah 
not give him thy money upon* uadty nor lend 
him thy tuctuA* for incrgfiM.” I*- beautiful ac- 
cordance witli the spirit of such injunctions as 
these, the Israelites were commanded to leave the 
* forgotten sheafs in the held in thutfme^f harvest 
not to “go over the boughs of thirolive tree a sec- 
ond time;" nor “twice glean the grapes of their 
vineyard 5 " but that what remained after the first 
gathering should be left for the “ stranger, the fa* 
therieas, and the widow/ 1 David declares, Psalm 
fcli. 1, “ Blessed is he that considered the poor : the 
Lord will deliver him in time ofjrouble;” and Bo- 
lomon to the same purpose says, nov. aba 17, « He 
that hath pity upon tie poor lendcthjpto the Lord; 
and that which he hath given will he jpty him again/ ” 
And passing to tfce^New Testament, we find our 
messed Redeemer testing the legion of the amiable 
young man, who eama to him, by the trying com- 
mand, “Go and sell all that thip hast, arid give to 
the poor.* 1 Hie result showed foat thejKving prin- 
ciple of Christianity was waofxngt “He wen^yway 
sorrowfol, for ha was very rich. 0 In the same spirit 
John the Baptist commanded the snuititudwLwho 
followed birn^ protesting a wish to be baptistd by 
Um, “ Hlftbat hath two coats, let him impart to him 
that hath none; and he that hath meat, let hfcfc dJ 
likewise.” Su^h f J0># generous spirit of the re£ 
gton of ChrfA; and, aooordbi^y, an apoefle efe 
petty teaches, I John bt whoso «bath 

fob World 1 » good, sad aoefh hie brmtyrhsweAeed, 
and ahutteth up his bowels of eompafaon food him, 
tywdweUeththefoveofGod Atom?” ThePha- 
one wot blamed ty oar Lori is haring 
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no orfer^o higher motive jtyn to hasten of yuan. 

* They jjpre wont to giv* drib tibia In tbs meet pub- 
lic aim osttatmtytiwiy r and to tyhort&g them hi ! 
thAe words, “Ho not ibuftdAtiatf^ before thee," f 
Jesus ftyMty to a custtuffwhkJi prevailed 
among iwn of wealth fo eastern countries, of sum- 
moning the j&of ty soAriNof trompet to legstve 
alms on a eettlta day. From a si milgr spirit of oMa* 
Jtation, the Hypocritical ftityjhees atymgti^he tyna- 
gC^ues and the streets ha the mhst puffte placet for 
the distribution of their elms ; sad taM&hig so their 
prevailing desire was to “have glory of men.” Hor 
didjhey fose%eir reward; men saw, admired, and 
applauded. The spirit which Christ inculcates, how* 
f evdf, hr AT a veiypffiwont kind : “ When thou doeat 
glms, let not thy left hind inow riwt thy right 
hand doeth.” So Strong, so all-absorbing ou$ht *to r 
Ife Ac Christian's anxiety to glorify hie heavenly ^ 
Father, and render aV subordiitfte to this great end* 
that, for from seeking the praise of men in almsgfv 
ing, he should strive to hide the deed of charity 
even from himself, lest, “ being puffed up, he should 
foil into the condemnation of the devil.” This 
almost total unconsciousness of his own good deeds 
is one of the highest attainments of the Christian. 

| One of the chief characteristics of the apoatoUe 
dtiuseh, considered in itself was the kindness and 
chrirtty which prevailed amdhg its members. Many 
of the Jegrs of “Palestine, and therefore imtaV of the 
earliest Christian converts, were extreme^ poor. 
Some, in consequence of embracing the new doc- 
trine, were deprived of their Usual means of support, 
and thus thrown 'upon the charity of their follow- 
Christlans. In the very first days of the Church, 
accordingly, we find its watlihier members placing 
their entfrf poesessionujit the disposal of the Apos- 
tles. Nbt that there was gnyjnotition of the rights 
of property, as the* words<Af Peter to Ananias mjr 
clearly show, Acts v. 4, “Whiles it remahWd, was it 
not thine own ? and after it was sold, was it not ip 
thige* own power? Why hast then conceived this 
Ihmg in thine heart ? Thou hast not Ntf unto men, 
but unto God.” But those who were rich gave up 
^what’ftod tyd given them in the spirit of generous 
self-sacrifice, according tdbtbe true principle of 
Christian eomnmnfsm, which rogarrls property as 
intrusted to the possessor, not for himself, Imi for 
the good of the whole comgiunity— 40 be distributed " 
acMding to/uch methods as his charitaMe foeH m g 
anmonecientious Judgment may approve. On this 
subject Dr. Jamieson, in ids a dmir abl e tptjttM, ** 
titled 4 The Msifoem and Trials of Aw fthtitive 
Christikns/ thus yemarks : “One very iHfoerimble 
way in which this love manifosted itself was in the 
care they took of their poorer brethren* Among 
tbewN as in every aasodstion of net, the ntidy and 
destitute wme foumfo The duty nf ptovmg for 
these was sot left to t&e gaahdtie| afpriitiamdlA 
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duals, whom situation gave them opportunities of 
ascertaining, end whrne benevolence prompted them 
.o relieve, their necessities* It devolved oti the 
whole community of believers, who regarded it not 
as a burden, but a privilege, to minister to the wants 
of those who bore the image of Christ; arid by their 
unwearied attentions to the discharge of this labour 
of love, they made the light of their liberality and 
benevolence so shine, as to command the admiration 
oven of the colcLand selfish heathens around them. 
As duly as the Sabbath returned, and as soon as they 
had brought their sacred duties to a close, the lists 
of the poor, the aged, the widow, and the orphans, 
were produced for consideration ; and, as if each had 
been hastening to bring forth the fruits of faith, and 
to prove the sincerity of that love they had just pro- 
fessed to their Saviour by tho abundance of their 
liberality to Iris people, they set themselves to the 
grateftil task, with a seal and enthusiasm, whose 
fresh and unabated vigour betrayed no symptom* of 
their having already been engaged in a lengthened 
service. Tho custom was for every one in turn to 
bring under publio notice the case of a brother or sis- 
ter, of whoso necessitous circumstances ho had any 
knowledge, and forthwith a donation was ordered out 
of the funds of the church, which the voluntary con- 
tributions of the faithful supplied. No strong or 
heart-stirring appeals wore necessary to reach the 
hidden source of their sympathies, no cold calcula- 
tions of prudonoe regulated the distribution of their 
public alms ; no fears of doubtful propriety suggested 
delay for the consideration of tho claim ; no petty 
Jealousies as to the preference of one recommenda- 
tion to another were allowed to freeze the genial 
current of their charity. By whomsoever tho case 
was recommended, or in whatever circumstances the 
olaim was made, the hand of benevolence had an- 
swered tho call almost before the heart found words 
to express its sympathy, and with a unanimity sur- 
passed only by their boundless hve, they dealt out 
their supplieafrom the treasury of tho church, when- 
ever there was an objfict fb receive, or a kfrbwn ne- 
cessity to require it Where tho poor in one place 
were numerous, And the brethren wore unable from 
their limitodmeans to afford them adequate support, 
they applied to some richer church in the neighbour- 
hood, and never was it Jpiown in those days of active 
benevolence, thatthe appeal wasfhutlesaly made, or 
coldly received. Though they hod poor of their 
owutomaintain,neighbourmg and foreign churches 
Were always ready to transmit contributions in aid 
of the Christians in distant parts, and many and 
splendid are the instances on record of ministers and 
people, on intelligence of any profiting emerg Huey, 
hastening with their treasures forJke relief eff those 
whom they had never seen, but with whom they were 
united by the Btrong ties of the same &uth and hopes, 
Thus when axnultitude of Ch ristian me n pri women 
in Numidia had been taken captive by a horde ef 
imightbowing biujarians, and the churuhestowhioh 


they belonged were unable to raise the sum demanded # 
for their ransom, they sent deputies to the church that 
was planted in the metropolis of North Africa, and 
no sooner had Cyprian, who was then at the head of 
it, heard a statement of the distressing esse, than be 
commenced a subscription in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate slaves, and never relaxed his indefatigable ef- 
forts? till he had collected a sum equal to eight hun- 
dred pounds sterling, which he forwarded to the 
Numidian cliorehes, together with a letter full of 
Christian sympathy and tenderness.” 

Almsgiving was accounted, in the early Christian 
Church, so paramount a duty, that, in cases of great or 
public calamity, fonts were sometimes made that, out 
of the savings from their doily expenditure, provi- 
sion, might be made for the poor; and, in cases of 
emergency, the pastors sold or melted the gold and 
silver plgte which liad been given to their churches 
for sacred purposes. Many were in the habit of 
observing weekly, monthly, or quarterly fosts, that 
they might save money for charitable uses, and 
others set aside a tenth part of their incomo for the 
poor. “ Tho Christians,” as I)r. Jamieson observes, 

“ were never without objects, in every form of human 
wretchedness, towards whom their benevolence was 
required. Indeed it is almost incredible to what offi- 
ces the ardour of their Christian spirit led them to 
condescend. The females, though all of them were 
women moving Amid the comforts of domestic life, 
and some of them ladies of the highest rank never 
inured to any kind of labour, scrupled not to 
perform the meanest and most servile offices, that 
usually devolved on the lowest menial. Not onty | 
did they sit by tho bedside of the sick, con vending j 
with and comforting them, but w ith their own hands j 
I prepared their victuals, and fed them — administered 
i cordials and medicine — brought them changes of | 
clothing— mode thuir beds — dressed the most repul- 
sive and putrefying ulcers — exposed themselves to 
the contagion of malignant distempers — swaddled 
tho bodies of the dead, and, in short, acted in the 
character at once of the physician, the nurse, and the 
ambassador of Gq£. Their purse and their expe- 
rience wero alw ays ready, and the most exhausting 
and dangerous services were freelyrendcred by these 
Cluristian women. In process of tune, however, as 
•the Christian society extended its limits, and the 
victims of poverty and sickness became proportion- 
ally more numerous, the voluntary services of (be 
matrons were found inadequate to overtake the im- 
mense field, and hence, besides the deacons and dea- 
conesses who, at a very early period of the Church, 
%efib appointed to superintend toe interests of toe 
poor, a new class of office -bearers arose, under toe 
frame If Parabolani, whose provines it was to viral 
and wait on toe sick in malignant and pestilential 
’disease* These, whose numbra became afterwards 
very groat— -Alexandria alone, in toe tone ofTheo- 
d ins, boosting of six hundred,— took ehargeofthe 
iick#nd the dying, under tixeuastanoes in wUdi 
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.while ft was most deriraWe tlnqr have every 

attention p^dtothwn.pnideiir ftvM* mothers and 
mistresses of frmUiei to repair to them* end thus, 
while the heathen allowed their poor end their siek 
to phfi in wretchedness end to die before their eyes 
ttnjntied and imcered for, there was not in the first 
ages a solitary individual of the Christian poor, who 
&d not enjoy all the comforts of a temporal ana spi- 
ritual nature that his situation required." 

The apostolic plan of collecting every Lord's day 
is still followed in all Christian churches, the contri- 
bution being made in different modes. In Presby- 
terian churches the collection is made by voluntary 
contributions at the church-door* on entering the 
church. The order in the English Episcopal church 
is, that the alms should be collected it that part of 
the Communion Service which is called the Offer- 
tory, while the sentences are reading which follow 
the place appointed for the sermon. In early times 
the poor ranged themselves at the doors of the 
churches, and were supplied with alms by the peo- 
ple as they entered. Chrysostom refers to the cus- 
tom, expressing his warm approval of it. Alms 
were also more liberally distributed during tho sea- 
son of Lent: 44 For the nearer," says Bingham, 

11 they approached to the passion and resurrection of 
Christ, by which all the blessings in the world were 
poured forth among men, the more -they thought 
themselves obliged to show all manner of acts of 
mercy and kindness toward their brethren ” 

Among the Mohammedans, very great importance 
h attached to the duty of almsgiving. In some cases 
alms are entirely voluntary ; but in other cases, the 
mode of giving is prescribed by the law. In the 
latter cases, six conditions are required in the giver : 

1. He must be a Mussulman, that is, a true believer. 

2. A freeman. 3. Lawful possessor of what he is to 
give away. 4. His patrimony must be increased. 
As riches increase, it is alleged alms should increase 
at two and a half per cent. Those who liave not 

1 twenty pieces of gold, or two hundred in silver, or 
five camels, or thirty oxen, or thirty sheep, are not 
obliged to give alms. 5. He must have becn # in 
possession about a year, or more minutely still, at 
least eleven months, without pawning It 6. He 
must not give as alms his working cattle, bht one of 
those which are at grass, because alms are to be out 
of what is not necessary. The Mohammedans call 
alms Zacai, which signifies tacreose, because it draws 
down Goffs blessing; and Sadakat, because they are 
a proof of a man's sincerity in the wonfalp of God. 
Almsgiving is regarded by them as so pleasing to 
God, that caliph Omar Eto Abdalaais used 

41 Prayer carries us half-way to God; fasting btit&p 
os to the door of Ids palace ; hut aims procure m 
admission." • 

Of ail the modes of acquiring merit m the system* 
*f Budhxsm, that of almsgiving is the principal ; it is 
the chief of the virtues that are requisite for the at- 
mtaavait of the Budhaship ; ft is the first of tl* four 

great virtues, via., almsgiving, tffebffity, pramtbty 
the prosperity of others, and loving others as our- 
selves"; it Is superior to the observance of thaws* 
cepts, the path that all the Bodhaa have trod, a 
lineage to which they have all belonged. When the 
gift, the giver, and the receiver are all fra the re- 
ward is regarded as prepoftkmatcly great. The gi vet 
must have purity of intention. Whan he presents 
die gift be must think, May it be to me as a hidden 
treasure, that I may find again greatly incroesed in a 
future birth. And he must think both before and 
after the gift is presented, that he gives to one who is 
possessed of merit. When any one gtvea that which 
has been procured by bis own labour, he will have 
wealth as hUT reward, but no retinue or attendants. 
When he gives that which he has received from 
others, he will have attendants but no wealth. When 
he gives both kinds, he will have both reward!; but 
when he gives neither, he will have neither of the 
rewards. The reward for the giving of alms, accord- 
ing to this anciont system of religion, is not merely 
a benefit that is to be received at some fixture period; 
it promotes length of days, personal beauty, agree- 
able sensations, strength and knowledge ; and if the 
giver be born as a man, he will have aU these advan- 
tages in an eminont degree. It was expressly de- 
clared by Gdtaraa Budha, that “ there is no reward, 
either in this world or the next, that may not be re- 
toived through almsgiving." Thus' almsgiving has 
been converted into a mercenary act, whereby a man 
earns a reward both here and hereafter. The same 
views are promulgated in connection with the Brah- 
manism of the Hindus. 

To ask alms and live on the charity of their fel 
lowmen, is reckoned in many systems of religion i 
merit of a peculiar kind. Thus the fekira and dor 
vishes of Mohammedan, and the begging friars oi 
Popish countries are restricted to a life of poverty 
relying for their support on the charity of the frith- 
ful. Christianity recognisos n6 such practices. It 
teaches In plain language tha$ if a man Will network 
neither should he eat, ana that it is the duty of eveiy 
Christian man to labour, working with his own hands 
that he may have to give to him that needeth 

ALMS-BOWL, a vessel used by the priests of 
Budhig for the purpose of receiving the food present- 
ed in alms by the frithftil. it is laid down as a strict 
rule that they must eat no food winch is not given 
in alms, unless it be water, or some substaaoe used 
for the purpose of cleaning the teeth; and, when ft) 
health, the frod that a priest eats must bo procured 
by his own exertions in carrying the alms-bowl from 
house to lymse in the village or dtjr near which he 
rerides. When ‘go*** i0 ****** «WW> Me btfWi is 
slung Icross hi* |f>oolder, and is usually covered by 
the outer robe. It may be made of etthm; bn* or 
clay, but of no other material It must ftferi be rt 
drived by a chapter, and then bo eAriaUy delivered 
•ko the priest whomlttwi Is ttmtmmm&wfa* to 
he in the worst ooBdtt&n» No ptfett hua&wd to 
* 
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► ALDA, a holy day observed by tibe heathen la- 
bourers of Athei ai^ they had reerivedt^ 
of the with to honour of Dton jsas and Demeter. 

ALOGIANS (Or. a, net, end fop#, the Word), 
ft iTftAti— > sect which arose towards the end of 
the second century, eecordtog to Epiphaniue end 
Augustine , who represent them m holding th§^ Je- 
•as Christ wee not God the Logos, hat mere men. 
They ere ftfoo arid to have rejected the Gospel 
end Revelation of John. Dr. Lerdner confidently 
es sorts that this is e fictitious heresy, tod there 
never were any Cliristiens who rejected John’s 
Gospel end Revelation, and yet received the other 
Gospels, and the other books of the New Testa- 
ment. It is no doubt pomewhat suspicious, that no 
notice is taken of the Alogians in Irenanis, Eusebius, 
or any other ancient writer before Philaster and 
Epiphanios. Still the authors who do tpeak of 
them are so respectable* and trustworthy, that we 
cannot deny a heresy to have existed which attracted 
such notice that it spread through Asia Minor. Tire 
Alogians appear to haie been keen antagonists of the 
Montanists (which see), and to have either denied 
the continuance of the miraculous gifts which distin- 
guished the Apostolic Church, the ctuxrimata which 
in their form discovered something of a supernatural 
character; or were not ready to acknowledge the 
prophetic gift as a thing that {rertatoecT to the Cluris- 
tian economy, but considered it as belonging exclu- 
sively to the Old Testament ; and henco they could 
not admit any prophetic book into the canon of the 
New Testament. Hence their rejection of the Apo- j 
calypso, and in this point they agreed with some of ! 
the earlier Millenarians, who ascribed the authorship 
of that book to Cerinthus. 

ALPHABETICAL POEMS. Then poenu, 
several of which are to be found in the Old Testa 
ment, are characterised by the general peculiarity, 
that each of them consists of twenty-two lines or 
twenty-two stanzas, corresponding to the number of 
the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. When the 
hymn or poem consists of twenty-two lines, each (pie 
begins with a letter of the alphabet m its order; or 
if it consists of twenty-two verses or parts, then each 
verse or part commences with a letter of die riplia- 
bet, the letters being in regular succession. His 
metrical arrangement is found in Psalms xxv. xzxiv. 
xxxvii. cxL czto. cxlv. Prdv. mi. Lam. i, ti, hi, iv. 

There is a curious peculiarity in the construction 
of FsaLcm. It to drrided into twenty-two sections, 
each of which begins with a letter of the alphabet 
like the other alphabetical poems with which it to 
usually chitted But each section consists <4 tMl 
stmses of two lines each; and each of tbege mm 
at ansae begins with the same letter wfakh character- 
toss the section to which It bakings. Thus ftr ex- 
ample, the first section begins with the firef 
tetter of the Hebrew alphabet, and constats of right 
shows, each of wfakh begins aim withofg*; and 
r,JJ mwaarive section and tones fegteean the 


same manner, till aft the totters of the alphabet have 
been gone over. 

The artificial mode of writing resorted to in alpha- 
betical poems, as has 4w ‘remarked fay Bishop 
Lowth, 41 was intended ftr the assistance of the me- 
mory, and was chiefly employed to sutyects of oom- 
mon use, as maxims of morality and forms of de- 
votion, which were expressed to detached aentsaom 
or aphorisms— the forms to which the sages of an- 
cient times delivered their instructions, and which 
required this more artificial form to unite them, end 
so to assist the mind to remembering them.” 

AL SAMER1, tire name of tire person who, the 
Moliammedans allege, framed the goldon calf for the 
worship of the Israelites to tire wilderness. They 
represent him as a chief among the Israelites, and 
they bcliove tiiat some of his descendants inhabit an 
island bearing his name to the Arabian Gulf. The 
fable which they have constructed on the Bible nai* 
native of the worship of the golden calf to curious. 
Aaron, tlrey say, ordered A1 Saroeri to collect aD 
the golden ornaments of the people, end to preserve 
them till the return of Moses ; but A1 Saineri bring 
acquainted with the ait of melting metals, threw 
them into a fiimace to melt them down into one 
mass, and there came out an image of a calf. A1 
8am eri then took some dust Orem the footsteps of 
the horse which the angel Gabriel rode* as he tod 
the Israelites through the wilderness, and throwing 
it into the mouth of the calf, the image immediately 
became animated and began to low. According to 
Abulfeda, all the Israelites worshipped this idol, 
with tire exception of twrive thousand, who refilled 
to involve themselves in this guilty act Bee Calf- 
WoRRitrp. 

ALSCH EERA, Sirius or the Dog* tar, worshipped 
by the Arabians in ancient times 

AL SHtAT, the sliarp-bridge which the Moham- 
medans believe tq be laid over the middle of bell, 
and which must be crossed by all, at the close of the 
solemn judgment, whether destined for |iarediire or 
the place of torment. The elewnth article of tire 
Mohammedan profession of faith wholly concerns 
Al Bimt, and is as follows: 44 Wo must heartily be- 
hove, and hold it for certain that all mankind must 
go o^fcr the sharp bridge, wlmh to as iong as tha 
earth, no broader than a tflread of a spider's web, 
and of a height proportioned to Its length. The just 
shall pass it hke lightning, but tire wicked, far want 
of good works, will be an sgr in performing th at t ask , 
They will fall and precipitate tiremsrim fete beB- 
fire, with blasphemers and infidels, with mat! of Utils 
faith end bad conscience, Vith those who have act 
bad vjrtue enough to give aim*. Yet some Just per- 
sons will go ov* it quicker Hum ethers, who wffl 
now and then be tried upon the commands which 
they shall not have duly observed in fbfattfe! How 
> dreadful will this faridjfa mm to net wW virtue, 
w hat inward gnu* of tipi Most High will be required 
to get over is! HweenaeUJy shrilwe took for tto 
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favour 1 What desarti, what venomous creatures 
shall we not And on our road t What hunger, 
drought, and weariness sliall w4 endure! What anx- 
iety, grie^ and pain shall attend those who do not 
think of this dangerous passage! Let ns beg of God 
to grant us, with bodily health, the grace cot to go 
out of this life loaded with dehte ; for the Arabians 
often say, and with good reason, that no obstacle is 
so bidden as that which we cannot overcome by any 
expedient or artificial contrivance whatever.” The 
Profession of Faith from which this quotation is 
made, though by no means an authoritative docu- 
ment, has evidently been written by one thoroughly 
acquainted with die Mohammedan religion os set 
forth in the Koran, and exhihits a very distinct view 
of the creed of a Mussulman. 

ALTAB (Lat, aUare or aUarium, from altiu t high), 
a place or pile on which sacrifices were offered. 
From the derivation of the word, it is plain that 
elevated places were original! y selected as altars. 
Natural heights, hills and mountains, were the most 
common places of sacrifices, in early ages, as being 
raised above the earth and nearer to the heavens. 
On this principle the ancient Greeks and Homans 
erected higher altars, generally of stone, dedicated to 
the superior gods, but inferior altars, not of stone, to 
the inferior gods, to heroes, and to demi-gods. The 
former were called aliaria , the latter ora, while altars 
dedicated to the infernal gods were only holes dug 
in the ground, called scrobiculi. Altars seem to 
have been originally constructed in places surrounded 
with groves and trees, which rendered the situation 
shady and cool. Although Cain and Abel must 
have erected an altar when they offered a sacrifice 
after the fall, the first altar to wluch we find refer- 
ence made in the Old Testament is that which 
was built by Noah after the deluge, Gen viii. 20, 
w And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord; and 
look of every dean beast, and oi every clean fowl, 
and offered burnt offerings on the altar.” When 
Abraham dwelt at Beersheba in the plains of Mam- 
ie, we ere informed, Gen, xxi. 38, that “ he planted 
a grove there, and called on the name of the 
Lord, the everlasting God.” At the giving of the 
law we find altars ordered to be made by leaping 
up a quantity of earth, and covering it with green 
turf: Exod. xx* 24. “An altar of earth thou shall 
make unto me, and shall sacrifice thereon thy 
burnt offerings, and thy peace-ofihrings, thy sheep, 
and thine oxen: in alb places where I record 
my name I will come unto thee, and 4 will bless 
thee.” Such temporary altars were termed by the 
ancient heathens ora empitjp m kgrammt*. 

The ashes which remained after the aaerifiee was 
adored were often allowed to lie, *d such places as 
were already consecrated by a previous offering were 
raattily chosen again, a natural altar formed of ashes 
being* already formed for ttfe sacrifice. On these* 
altars 4n the open air heathen idolaten were mofit 
frequently tccustdned to offer up human sacrifices, 


sod to cause their children to peas through the fin • 
to Moloch. On these accounts the InaeBtes tram 
commanded by God to destroy all such high pla ces 
of the heathen idolaters. 

The altars built by the patriarchs were of stone 
rudely built; thus the altar which Jacob reared St 
Bethel was simply the stone which had served him 
for a pillow. And the earliest stone share which 
Moses was commanded to raise were to be of unhewn 
stones : Exod. xx. 25. “And if thou wilt make to* 
an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn 
stone ; for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast 
polluted it.” 

Among the heathen, altars were at first formed or 
turf, then of stone, marble, wood, and even sometimes 
of horn, as that of Apollo at Delos. They differed in 
shape also as well as materials. Some were round, 
some square, and others triangular. All their altars 
turned towards the East, and stood lower than the 
statue of the god. They were adorned with sculp- 
tures, representing the deity to whom they were 
erected, or the appropriate symbols. Most of tho 
ancient Greek altars were of a cubical form. The 
great Homan temples generally contained three al- 
tars : the first in the Banctuary at tho foot of the 
statue for incense and libations ; the second before 
the gate of the temple fur the sacrifice of victims ; 
and tho third was a portable one for the offering* 
and sacred vestments, and vessels to lie upon. When 
the altars were prepared for sacrifice, they were gen- 
erally decorated with garlands or festoons. Those 
erected to the manes or shades of the dead, were 
adorned with dork blue fillets and branches of cy- 
press. On tho sides of altars among the ancient 
heathens were often sculptured various symbolical 
or ornamental deuces, representing the animals of 
fered to the respective deities, or the different attri- 
butes or emblems of these deities ; also the gods to 
whom, and the persons by whom, they were erected. 
Sometimes the same altar was dedicated to more 
than one divinity, and at other times two or even 
mare altars were consecrated on the same spot to 
the same deity. When hecatombs were offered, the 
number of the altars required to correspond to the 
number of tho victims. 

It was customary among the ancients to swear 
upon the altars on solemn occasions, confirming alii* 
ancea and treaties of peace. They were also re* 
ganled as places of refuge, and served as an asylum 
and sanctuary for criminals of any kind. 

In the Church of Home, and some also of the Be- 
fprrapd churches, the communion table is called an 
attar, because on it are placed the appointed memo- 
yls ofaChrist’a body and blood. The altars in Chris- 
tum churcites were originally constructed of wood. 
'But & the course of the third or fourth century stone 
•liars came to be in use, and it was decreed by the 
council of Peris in 500, that no altar should be boUt 
of gay other material than stone. The Eastern or 
Gfoefechuxehas imifonnly edhared to tbs woodmt al- 
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the Western dwadw^thmoli^ 
alleging lb vindication of ^|iwc6»ttMrtfiioh<dtwi 
fftproseittad CMst tiro foundation-stone of that «pi- 
rituri building, tiro church. At fin* there wm but 
one afar so each church, but it* number gradually 
increased, until in the aaxae ohuroh were sometimes 
found in the sixth century twelve or thirteen. The 
afar in Romjbh ohurbhee has several steps l^ad&g to 
it, which are often covered with carpet, and adorned 
with many ooetly ornaments, according to the season 
of the year* The consecration of the altar is a regu- 
lar part of the ceremony as laid down in the Pontifi- 
cal# Romanism, to be observed in the consecration of 
a church. During the Antiphon and Psalm xlii. the 
pontiff in mitre dips the thumb of his right hsud 
in the water which he has blessed, and with that 
thumb and the said water makes a cross on the cen- 
tre of the altar-slab, saying, “ Be this altar hal +Iowed 
to the honour of Almighty God, and the glorious Vir- 
gin Mary, and all saints, and to the memory of St. N. 
In the name of the Father," Ac. 

Then with the same water and the same thumb, 
the priest makes four crosses on the four corners of 
the altar, repeating at each cross the same words as 
he had already spoken when making a cross in the 
centre of tho altar-slab. The first cross he makes 
In the back comer of the right side ; the second in 
the front comer of tho loft side, transverse to the first ; 
the third in the front comer of the right; and the 
fourth in the left hack comer, transverse to the 
third. The crossing having been completed, then 
follows the first prayer over the altar, after which 
the Pontiff begins PsaL 1. in Latin, “ Miserere mei 
Dims," and during the chant he goes round the altar- 
slab seven tiroes with a pause between each circuit, 
and sprinkles both it and the trunk of the altar with j 
the holy water, coming round to where he began, j 
there pausing, then starting round again, and so on J 
till lie has done so seven times. 

This, however, is only the commencement of the 
ceremony, in so far as the altar is concerned. After 
the consecration and depositing of the sacred relics 
m the tomb appointed for them, the Pontiff tw<9ve 
different times makes five crosses with the Catechu- | 
mesial oil, and afterwards with the chrism, namely, 
m the centre and four comers of the altar in the 
same place* and same way and order na he had done 
before with the holy water, repeating at each cross 
the same words. Thus there are sixty additional 
crossings. Bat, in addition to this, the Pontiff hal- 
lows the incense to be bunted on the altar, during 
which he makes five incense-crosses, each cross con- 
sisting of five groks; and onr each cross ofmeeiwe tk 
ky» a cruciform fine candle of the same rise with the 
incense-cross; then the top of each candle Ians* As 
so lighted, that both the candles and the license 
may be consumed together. At soon as ell tb* 
cro ss es ate lighted, the Pontiff^ potting off his mitre, 
end ftffing on his knees hates the afar, begins 
“ABriuk Come, Holy Ok**; fill the hefxU of 


thy fidthfol ones* and kindle in them the fire of thy 
love.* Then follows a long series of prayevs, and 
oustings, end mcenmns, mote w^mM^ crossing 
the front of the altar, wh^b k made with the chrism, 
and attended with a prayer, whan the sub-deacon* 
rub ft with towels used for tbit and no other purpose ; 
after which the altar-cloths, and vessels, and orna- 
ments bring hallowed and sprinkled with holy wa- 
ter, the altar is decked while several Antiphons and 
Responaories are chanted. Three ,ftaee during the 
chanting does the Pontiff cense the afar atop In the 
form of a cross. Then either he, or a priest by his 
orders, celebrates muss upon the now consecrated 
altar, and doses the long protracted service with the 
benediction, and dodaring of indulgences Ibr one 
year to every one who has visited the church on 
that solemn occasion, and forty days’ indulgence to 
every one visiting ft on the anniversary of fa con- 
secration. 

The Rubric strictly eqjoins, that, if more altars 
than one are to be consecrated in the same church, 
“the Pontiff must take care to perform tho acts and 
ceremonies, and in the same words On each after 
successively, as he does on the first altar. 11 There 
are frequently in Romish churches various altars, 
the one at which High Mass Is said being larger and 
more higlily ornamented than the rest 

A singular ceremony is performed on the Thursday 
ofHolyWoek in St. Peter's at Rome. It is the wash- 
ing of the high afar with wine. It is thusdesoribed 
by an eye-witness : “ A table is prepared beside the 
high altar, on which are placed six glass cups, and 
one of silver, filled with wine, also a bason containing 
seven towels, and another containing seven sponges. 
Service is performed in the chapel of the choir, and 
after it Aspergilli, or sprinkling brashes, are distri- 
buted to all who are to take part in the ceremony. 
They walk in procession to the high afar, having a 
crucifix, and two candles mmffcd out, carried before 
them, another emblem of the darkness which covered 
the earth at the crucifixion. 

11 On arriving at the al&r, a cup is given to each 
of seven of the canons of St. Peter's, who pour the 
contents upon the table of the altar, and then wash 
it with their sprinkling# brushes. These seven are 
followed by a great many other priests of various 
ranks, chaplains, musicians, j£c., who all go through 
the same process of rubbing the altar with the 
sprinkling brushes which had been delivered to 
them, When this is concluded, the bason with 
•even sponges is presentee to the seven canons who 
officiated first, and with them they dean the altar; 
the basoa with seven towels is presented hal of rit, 
and with *thcm # they dry ft. The procession then 
adoretlie throe groat relics adored fat the ceremo- 
nial of Good Friday, and after theft departure, the 
assistants complete the chanting «ad drying of the 
altar. * j 

> “The sprinkling brushes txssti <m«tbk occasion 
are done up the form of affia^kmerioty ri 
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the crown of thorn, and are much sought after by 
the people. 

H After the mace of this day, the altar* of the 
churches are all despoiled of their ornaments ; the 
sfftar-pieces and crucifixes are covered, and no bells 
are used in the churches until noon of Saturday. In 
place of belle, they return, during this period, to the 
ancient praotice of using a wooden mallet, to summon 
the faithful to church.’' 

The service ofyhe Tenebrm is performed on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday in Holy Week, at 
which time neither flowers nor images are allowed 
to be placed upon the altar; the host is taken 
away and carried to some private place, along 
with all the lights and ornaments belonging to it. 
The uncovering of the altar, which takes place on 
Holy Thursday, is performed with great solemnity, 
being designed to represent the ignominious manner 
in which our Saviour was stripped of his garments. 
The officiating priest, who is to perform this cere- 
mony, must be dressed in purple. He begins with 
uncovering the high altar, removing its coverings, 
its Pallia, and other ornaments ; but leaves the cross 
and its lights still standing. They even take away the 
little table where the church-plate stands, and also 
the carpets and flowers, and likewise uncover the 
pulpit and the church walls ; all of which the sa- 
cristan carries into the vestry. The cross is covered 
with a black or purple-coloured veil ; the Tabema- 
ole is veiled in the same manner, and is left open as 
being the house of the living God, who has absented 
himself from it for some time. The cross being 
thus covered with a purple or black veil must be 
placed before tike Tabernacle. When the altars have 
been uncovered, in order to solemnise the Passion 
of our Lord, a black canopy is set over the high 
altar, and the walls of the church are also hung with 
black. The whole of this ceremony is ushered in 
with solemn anthems. 

It is to be observed, that whilfc the commnnion 
tables in the Christian churches were originally of 
wood, and such are still u&ed in the Greek church 
and in the Church of England, the Romish ritual re- 
gards a stone slab, consecrated by a bishop, as an 
essential part of an altar; se essential, indeed, that 
no altar was consecrated with the holy chrism unless 
it was of stone, and that even a portable altar was 
deemed, by some at least, to lose its consecration 
when the stone was removed. The ancient stone 
altars were marked with five crosses in allusion to 
the five wounds of our blessed Lord. T^e following 
probably accurate explanation of the origin of stone 
altars is given by Or. Book, in hie ‘Church Dic- 
tionary:’ c 

“In the earliest ages of the Church, Christians 
were obliged to retire to the catacombs, to solemnise 
the rites of the faith. In these were buried many of 
| the martyrs; and their tombs presented themselves 
ae tfcemost commodious, and what was infinitely more 1 
valoe&Us igost aaqpd spots, on which to consecrate > 


! the blessed Eucharisf. The aftotieae of CfaMp* 

' people dung to thesi most solemn s s e e mbli e i ami 
moat sacred altars; and after they might ckimit the 
place and manner of their service, they erected altars 
as much as might be resembling those at which they 
bad worshipped in the days of persecution* They 
chose, therefore, very often, the place on which aovso 
martfr bad received his crown; and hi* tomb being 
erected on the spot furnished the altar of a Christian 
Church. Afterwards, perhaps, a more magn ific ent 
edifice was erected over the same spot, and the tomb 
of the martyr remained in the crypt, while the alter 
was raised immediately over it ; access to the crypt j 
and its sepulchral monument being still permitted to 
the steps of the faithful. But churches soon multi* 
plied beyond the number of martyrs, or at least be- 
| yond the number of places at which martyrs had 
suffered;© and still a stoue altar was raised, and by 
and bye it became customary even to transport the 
relics of saints, and bury them under the altars of 
new churches. Hence arose the custom, at last al- 
most universal, and eventually enjoined by the Church 
of Rome, of having none but stone altars, enclosing 
relics of the saints. The connexion in the minds of 
the common people between stone altars and the Po- 
pish doctrine of an actual, carnal, expiatory sacrifice 
of the very person of our blessed Lord in the Eu- 
charist, forced our Reformers to substitute a wooden 
for a stone altar : we cannot, however, look with in- 
difference ou those few examples of the original stone 
altars still remaining, which witness to us of an al- 
most universal custom for several centuries ; and it 
would be indeed sad to seo any of them, few as they 
now arc, removed.” 

These conjectures of Dr. Hook derive some coun 
t finance from an observation of Augustine, in liia 
eulogy upon Cyprian of Carthage. “ A table/’ he 
says, “ was erected to God on the spot where hie 
body was buried, which was called Cyprian's table, 
that Christians there might bring their offerings in 
prayer where he himself was made an odering to 
God, and drink the blood of Christ with solemn in- 
terest where the sainted martyr so freely shed hie | j 
own blood.” From this and other passages from the . 
Fathers, it appears plain that they were accustomed . 
to celebrate the Lord’s Supper over the graves of 
martyrs. In the Greek church there is only one altar, ' 
occupying a fixed position, and consecrated to one 
religious use. In Popish churches, there are many 
altars, occupying the east end of so many chapels 
dedicated to as many saints. At the Reformation, 
all the altars except the high alter were justly ordered 
tb her amoved. 

On a Popish altar may be seen the tabernacle of 
the hol^ sacrament, and on each side of it tapers of 
oMs wax, excepting at all offices of the dead, and 
timing the three last days of Fusion week, when 
they are of yellow wax, that being regarded as tbs 
mourning colour for wax fights. A crucifix, ako 
stand» f pn the altar, and a huge copy of the A #&*, 
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• ft prayer teifeemadi^totlteStat Pta 

«*ofiteH*iy Trio Ay* aJui ten stand* upon 
tte altar, which, MAi being rang twite at each 
tanctua, tarungthrio* when the price* km*M down, 
Hate when he eMa At hart, and thricewhenlie 
sots it down. They have besides a portable altar, or 
consecrated atone, with a small cavity in to, in which 
ore placed the relic* of Minuend martyrs, and Rated 
op by the bishop: should the seal break, the altar 
loses Its eoasecmoB. The furniture of the ahar 
consists Anther of a chalice and paten for the bread 
sad wine; a pyx for holding the hoty sacrament; avail 
in form of a pavilion of rich white stud 1 to cover the 
pyx; a thurible of silver or pewter for the incense ; 
a holy water pot of silver, pewter, or tin ; and many 
other utensils, as corporals, palls, puritioatories, Ac. 
The dust must be swept off the altar every day, and 
tlie carpets must be weU dusted by the clerk, at least 
race a week. When the clerk, whose business it is 
to Sweep the pavement of the presbyterinm, ap- 
proaches the holy sacrament, he must be uncovered. 
There most be a balustrade either of iron, marble, or 
wood, before every altar to keep the people from 
touching it. 

During the three first centuries, the communion 
table appear* to have been a plain moveable table, 
covered with a white doth, and standing, not dose 
to the wall of the church, but at such a distance from 
it as to bo surrounded by the gaests. No doubt, at 
an early period, the term attar came to be used to 
designate the communion table. Ignatius, Iretueus, 
Origen, and Tertuilian use the word in this applica- 
tion ; though it must be admitted that these and the 
other early writers employ the words table and altar 
indiscriminately. Anciently there appears never to 
have been more than one altar iu a church. Thus 
one bishop and one altar in a church is the well- 
known aphorism of Ignatius. To this custom the 
Greek church have uniformly adhered. But to such 
an extent has the Win church departed from the 
simplicity of early times, that in St. Peter's church 
at Rome, there are no fewer than twenty-five altars, 
besides the great or high altar, which is no less than 
twenty-five feet square, with a cross twenty-five 
inches long upon it. 

ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERING. From the 
rime of Moses till the days of Solomon ibis altar was 
situated in the centre of the outer court of the taber- 
nacle : Exod. xL 29, “And he put the altar of 
burnt-offering by the door of the tabernacle of the 
tent of the congregation, and offered upon it the 
tarnt-ofifering and the meat-offering; as* the Lord 
commanded Mom” It wise kind of oofff ,XhiCe 
cubits high, five famfc and five broad, made of 
aMtrinMvood, gener ally •npposedto be other foe 
•cede or the cedar, and the nuns wood from which 
the mummy cases have teen formed. The lower 
part of rim ahar rested on four feet, end on their 
Mdse grates of brail through efekh the blood 4 
«f Ifen victim Honed out Xfe rides of tbf upper* 



pert >ef the altar wem of wood covered with hunt 
and rite interior space was filled with earth upon 
which the fire was kiadfod. The four otenenef the 
ahar resembled horni,p«tfecfciiig upwards; end tense 
we often find in Old Testament Scripture the expres- 
sion terns qf Ms alter. At the four soman worn 
rings, through which staves were peeled for the pur 
pose of ceiiying it from pfame to pleoe. It* was 
reached on the south side by ceosndkig a mound et 
earth* The uses of the alter of buxai-olllwtef am 
thus described in the law of Moses, Lev. vL 
« And the Lord spate unto Moses, saying, Command 
Aaron and his sons, saying, This is the law of the 
burnt-offering : It is the burnt-offering* because of 
the burning upon the altar all night until the morn- 
ing, and the fire of the alter shall be burning in it. 
And the priest shall put on Ids linen garment, and 
his linen breeches shall he mat upon his Hash, and 
take up the ashes which the rare hath consumed with 
the burnt-offering on the altar, and he shall put them 
beside the altar. And he shall put off his garments 
and put on other garments, and oany forth rim ashes 
without the oamp unto a clean place. And the fire 
upon the ahar shall be burning in it ; it shall not be 
put out : sad the priest shall burn wood on it every 
morning, and lay the burnt-offering 2n order upon It; 
and he shell bum thereon the fat of the peace-offer- 
ing*. The fire shall ever bo burning upon the altar, 
it shall never go out* 1 ' The furniture belonging to 
the altar consisted of urns for carrying away the 
ashes, shovels for collecting them, skins for receiving 
and sprinkling the blood of the victims, tongs for 
turning the parts of tho victims in the firs ; censers 
for burning incense, and other instruments of brass. 
The firo on the altar of burnt-offering was considered 
sacred, sad was therefore to be kept constantly 
burning. On the altar of burnt-offering the seen>» 
fices of lambs and bullocks were burnt, especially a 
lamb every morning at the third hour, answering to 
nine o'clock of oifr tune, and a kmb every afternoon, 
at the ninth hour, answering to three o'clock. It is 
thought that the altar of bumt-oflering, both in the 
tabernacle and the temple, had the lower part of the 
hollow filled up either with earth or stones, in oora* 
piiance with the injunction, Exod. xx. 24, 25. Jose- 
phus* says that the ahar used in his time a$ the 
temple was of unhewn stoge, and that no iron tool 
had been employed in its construction. 

This altar was regarded as an asylum, or pfame of 
protection, to which cruninal* who wem ptttaued 
were accustomed to resort. OnthMSutyetefttefeater 
Bush remarks, in his valuable * Notea Oft States* 

“ This use of the altar as « place of refoge seems to 
be intimately dbnnected with the terns by which H 
was distinguished. The culprit who Asd tab sewed 
hold of its horns, and it was tarn tteueerimt Joafa 
was dragged and slain. Mow rim tarn was one of 
the most indubitable symteU of power, as w* lean 
from the frequent employment of it te rids sense by 
the sacred wifopn te tab. rik fi, for fostafoe Ills 
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m&t 'He had horns coming out of hi* bend, and 
4x9*9 was the hiding of his power ’ The 'horn of 
Darfid* is the power and dominion of David * and 
Christ is called a 1 hom of salvation/ from his being a 
mighty Saviour, invested with royal dignity, and 
able to put down with triumph and ease all his ene- 
mies. It is probably in real, through latent allusion 
to the homed altar and its pacifying character that 
Qod says through the prophet, Isa. xxvii. 5, 'let 
him take hold oj my strength, that he may make 
peace with me ; and he shall make peace with mo ; r 
let him fly to the horns of the mystic Altar, and And 
security and peace in that reconciled omnipotence of 
which it was the sign. As the altar, then, is pri- 
marily an adumbration of Christ in his mediatorial 
office, the boms may very suitably denote those at- 
tributes of his character which as symbols they are 
adapted and designed to shadow forth. As the 
strength of all homed animals, that strength by which 
they defend themselves and their young, is concen- 
trated mainly in their horns, so, in the ascription of 
horns to Christ, we recognise the symbol of tluit divine 
potency by which he is able to subduo all things to 
bimseJf, and to afford complete protection to his 
poople. In accordance with this, the visions of the 
Apocalypse represent him as lamb having, seven 
horns/ as the mystic insignia of tTmr irreHiHtTDc 
power with which he effects the discomfiture of Ids 
adversaries, and pushes his spiritual conquests over 
the world. This view of the typical import of the 
altar and its appendages might doubtless be much 
enlarged, but sufficient has been said to show, tliat 
tile same rich signiflcancy, and the same happy adap- 
tation, pervades this, as reigns through every other 
part of the Mosaic ritual/* 

The altar of burnt-offering, like the other parts of 
the tabernacle and temple, was consecrated with holy 
oil) Which being wanting in the second temple, was 
considered as detracting from its holiness. But be- 
sides being anointed in common wfth the rest of the 
holy places and vessels, tills altar was sanctified by a 
peculiar rite, being sprinkled seven times with the 
oil, in order to impart a greater sanctity to it; and 
it received an additional holiness by an expiatory 
sacrifice, by which it becanu^a peculiarly holy iila«*e. 
No sacrifices offered upon the altar could be acoopted 
by God unless the altar ^aelf was made holy. This 
expiation was performed by Moses sacrificing a bul- 
lock, and putting some of the blood upon the horns 
of the altar with his finger. When thus consecrated, 
the altar sanctified all thaf was laid upoji it. This 
expiatory rite was continued for seven days, bat 
upon the eighth, fire descended from heaven and con- 
sumed the sacrifice upon the altar. * ThU fire de- 
scended anew upon the altar in the time of SolcSnoa ; 
and it was constantly fed and maintained by the 
priests, day and night, without being allowed to be 
extinguished. With this fireball the Jewish sacri- 
fices were offered that were made by fire, and for 
using other, t or, as it is called, strange fire, Nadob 


and Abihn were consumed by fire &mn tile 
Some of the Jewish writers allege that tide fire was 
extinguished in the days of Manasseh ; hot the mom 
general opinion among them is, that it con tin ued tiR 
the destruction of the first temple by the Chaldean*, 
after which it was never restored. Bee BURNT* 
Offering — Sacrifice. * U 

ABTAR OP INCENSE. It was situated be- 
tween the table of ahew-braed and the golden ca nd le- 
sticks, towards the veil which enclosed the Holy of 
Holies. This altar was constructed, like the altar of 
burnt-offering already described, of shiitim-wood, 
one cohit long, one cubit broad, and two cubits high. 
It was ornamented at the four comers, and overlaid 
throughout with leaves of gold ; hence it was called 
the golden altar. The upper surface was surrounded 
by a border, and ou each of the two sides were fes- 
toned, at •equal distances, two rings, tlurough which 
were passed two rods of gold, for conveying it from 
one place to another, incense was offered on this 
altar daily, morning and evening. 

Incense altars appear in the most ancient Egyp- 
tian paintings, aud the Israelites having been required 
to compound the incense after the art of the apothe- 
cary or perfumer, it scorns to be implied that such an 
art was already practised, having been introduced 
probably from Egypt. We learn from Plutarch, that 
the Egyptians offered incense to the sun. But this 
custom was far from being limited to Egypt ; it evi 
dently pervaded ail the religions of antiquity, and 
may possibly have been practised in antediluvian 
times. The explanation of Maimonidcs, like many 
other of the Rabbinical comments, fallH far short oi 
the truth, when ho says that incense was burnt in 
the Tabernacle to counteract the offensive smell of 
the sacrifices. The design of the Divine appoint- 
ment was of a much higher and holier character 
Incense was a symbol of prayer, as is eudent from 
various passages of Holy Scripture. Thus Psal. 
cxli. 2, 41 Let my prayer bo set forth before thee as 
incense ; and the lifting up of my hands as the even- 
ing sacrifice Rev. v. 8, “ And when he had taken 
tho*book, the four beasts and four and twenty elders 
foil down 1x5 fore the Lamb, having every one of them 
harps, and golden vials full of odours, which are the 
prayers of saints Ifev. viii. 3, 4, 11 And another 
angel came and stood at the altar, having a golden 
censer; and there was given unto him much in- 
cense, that he should offer it with the prayers of iD 
saints upon the golden altar which waa before the 
throne. And the smoko of the incense, which cams 
with the prayors of the saints, ascended up before 
Gbd etjt of the angel's hand." On this view of the 
subject the golden altar aud the incense ascending 
from it Evidently shadowed forth the intercessory 
office of Christ in heaven. On scriptural ex- 
planation of the symbol, Professor Bush remarks: 
“As the braxen altar which was place d without the 
►sanctuary typified his sacrifice, which was made oft 
eaith,y> the altar of incense stationed within the 




^octtw qr rapweeniedhls work above* 

where be 1ia» #me to appear to the praams of God 
taros* and where Itfs fctwrramioo Is a* sweet-smeil- 
tog savour, this to to be inferred from the fret that 

-rwiSi » qpJmted tbe appr^iriste sphere of the 
Saviour 1 * present mediatorial functions* Whoever 
tifevioe mi performed by the priests within the pre- 
cincts of the Tabernacle had a more special and em- 
phatic reference to Christ’s work in hoavon ; where* 
as their duties in the outer court had more of an 
aarthly bearing, representing the oblations which 
were mads on the part of sinners, and on behalf of 
sinners, to the holy majesty of Jehovah* As, how- 
ever, scarcely any of the objects or rites of the an* 
went economy had an exclusive typical import, but 
combined many in one, so in tho present case, no- 
thing forbids ue to consider tbe prayers aftd devo- 
tions of the saints as also symbolically represented 
by the incense of the golden altar. As a matter of 
feet, they do pray below while Christ intercedes 
above ; their prayers mingle with his ; and it is do- 
ing no violence to the symbol to suppose their 
spiritual desires, kindled by the fire of holy love, to 
be significantly set forth by the uprising clouds of in- 
cense, which every morning and evening filled the holy 
place of the sanctuary with its grateftd perfume.” 

No incense was to be burnt upon this altar but 
what was prescribed by God himself. No burnt- 
offering, nor meat-offering, nor drink-offering was to 
come upon it ; only once a year the High Priest, 
upon tho great day of atonement, was to go with the 
blood of the sin-offering into the most Holy Place 
and sprinkle it before tho mercy-seat ; then he was 
directed to come out Into the sauctuaty, and there 
put the blood upon the horns of the altar of incense, 
and sprinkle it with his finger seven times. This 
ordinance plainly intimated, tliat all the services 
performed at the altar of incense were imperfect, 
that the altar itself had contracted a degree of impu- 
rity from the sinfulness of those who ministered 
there, and that even the very odours of the datl& in- 
cense needed to be sweetened and rendered accepta- 
ble to God, by being mingled with the savour of the 
blood of sprinkling. See Incense. 

ALTAR-CLOTH. The communion-table in the 
early ages of tbe church was covered efftb a plain 
linen-cloth. But sometimes the covering was of richer 
materials. Palladium as we learn from Bingham, 
speaks of some of tbe Roman ladies who bequeathed 
choir silks to make coverings forthe altar. AndTheo- 
doret says of Constantine, that he gave a piece of rich 
tapestry for tbe altar of his new-built church V Je- 
rusalem. Allan in modem times are usuailv covered 
in time of divine service with a carpet of *Ufc,*or 
ether material; but in the time of ammtiitkm, with 
a dan linen doth. In Romish drarehffl on God! 


Friday the altar is covered with black doth in token 
aff morning tor the of dm Redeemer* 

J&rAR-POBCE, a pdnth* placed over $e altar. 


This is a comparatively modem practice; hot la 
R omi sh churches, particularly in Roman Catholic 
ouBtrio*, painting* of Sor^tw soenm or inddwrts, 
by the most eminent artists, am used as aharpfoeas. 
The same custom has crept into some Protestant 
churches, la the Church of Ragland, for instance, 
it Is no uncommon tiling to see patating* hung above 
the altar, although they are not to he found hi either 
parts of the church. The Englklr Reformers wen 
violently opposed to the practice# and during the 
reign of Elisabeth a royal proclamation waa issued 
prohibiting the use of either paintings or imago* hi 
churches. The early Christiana were entire stftur 
gcra to such a custom, which appoars, indeed, to he 
unknown during the three first centuries. In the 
council of Eliberis in Spain, A. D. 805, it was decreed 
that pictures ought not to be in churches, lest that 
which is womliipped and adored be painted upon tho 
walls. It cannot be denied that towards the close 
of the fourth centuiy, pictures of saints and martyrs 
began to appear in the churches. Yet even then 
they were decidedly discountenanced by the Catho- 
lic church, for Augustine says, the church oon 
denmed them as Ignorant, and superstitious and 
self-willed persons, and daily endeavoured to correct 
them as untoward children. 

At first, pictures were introduced Into churches 
simply for the sake of ornament. Accordingly, por- 
traits of living persons, as well as of the dead, had 
their place in the church. But the superstition# 
practice of paying religious homage to the paintings 
on the walls of churches gradually found Its way 
among the people ; yet it waa never approved till 
the second council of Nice, a. 0. 787, passed a de- 
cree m fovour of it. Gregory the Great, while he 
defended the use of pictures in churclies, as Inno- 
cent and useful for instruction of the vulgar, equal 
)y condemns the worshipping and bowing dowi 
before them. The council of Constautinopie held i 
a. D. 754, and consisting of tliroe hundred and thir- 
ty-eight bishops, chiefly of the Eastern churclies, 
condemned the practice, and when tbe second coun- 
cil of Nice, as we have seen, apjiroved it, their de- 
crees were rejected by all the Western world, with 
the exception of the papes of Rome. Tho council 
ofFxfcnkfort in Germany, the council of Pari* in 
France, avid sotno other cspncils in Britain, agreed 
unanimously to condemn them, and for some hun- 
dred yean after, the worship of images was not re- 
ceived in any of those tbroo nations. Gradually, 
however, tfic prauto of introducing pktart«B Into 
churches got a footing even there. Pictures of ottr 
Saviour, Jladonoa*, and pteturaeof saints sad martyr* 
became stmost'unfveraaL Tho Refo nn atk fr gave a 
check to the pigctice, but emu at this hour BOmfeJt 
churches, and even many AagBrau ctotfcbe S, attach 
great importance to the akar'pfoos, not so which aa 
an ornament, but as an incentive and Mouragemitt 
to the practice af the Invocation of saints.— Sac 
IJtAOES— -lUlfOCATIOJI. « # 


ALTAB-RAIU^AJIAI^CIAHB. 


ALTAR-RAILS. The pert of the church where 
4b® communion-table or altar stood, in the ancient 
dmrdiMi was divided from the rest of the church by 
(idle. Eusebius says the rails were of wood, curi- 
ously and artificially wrought in the form of net- 
work, to make the enclosure Inaccessible to the mul- 
titude. These the Latins call ocm&UijBnd hence our 
English word domed. According to Synesius, to 
lay hold of the rails is equivalent to taking sanc- 
tuary or refuge |t the altar. Altar-rails are almost 
uniformly found in Episcopal Churches in England, 

ALTAR-SCREEN. The partition between the 
altar and the lady-chapel, seen in large churches. 

ALTENASOCH1TES, a sect of the Moham- 
medans, wliich are alto called MumrickiUs, both 
names having a reference to their belief in the doc- 
trine propounded by Pythagoras as to the transmi- 
gration of souls. See Transmigration, 

ALUMBRADOS (Spanish, the enlightened). See 
Illuminati. 

ALUZZA, an idol of the ancient Arabians, wor- 
shipped by the Koraischitcs, and which Mohammed 
destroyed in the eighth year of the Hegira. Some 
suppose it to have been a tree, called the Egyptian 
thorn or acacia, or at least worshipped under that 
form. 

ALYSIUS (Festival or), observed by the Greek 
Church on the 16th of January. 

AMALEK1TES (Religion op the). The Ama- 
lekites were a people of remote antiquity, inhabit- 
ing Arabia Petroa, between the Dead sea and the 
Red sea. They are said in Numb. xiii. 29, to “ dwell 
in the land of the South." They are spoken of so 
early as the days of Abraham, and, accordingly, it is 
highly probable that there was a people bearing this 
name long before the time of Amidok, the son of 
Eliplias, and grandson of Esau, from whom they are 
generally supposed to have been descended. The Ara- 
bians have a tradition, that the Amalek here refer- 
red to was a son of Ham, and grandson of Noah. 
This supposition certainly agrees better than the 
other with the description of them by Balaam, as 
w the filet of the nations" in that part of the world. 
In the marginal reading of our larger Bibles, it is 
rendered u the first of the nations tliat warred against 
Israel." Le Clere, in his version, calls them “ tiro first 
fruits of the nations," by.which in his ‘ Commentary' 
he understands them to nave been the most ancient 
and powerful nation of those which were descended 
from Abraham end Lot If descended from Esau 
it is probable that they would be acquainted at an 
early period of their history with the religion of 
Abraham. Butat a latopmiod they appear to have 
fhUen into idolatxy, and from their immediate neigh- 
bourhood to Idumea, they went liable to foOofer the 
laAe idolatrous practices with ttuft country. We 
find, accordingly, that while Josephus mentions their 
idols, the Scriptures speak o(them as the idols of 
Mount Seir. See Edomites (Religion of the)* 1 

AMALRJCIANS. Axnalrio of Ban* a cele- 


brated dialectician end thedogfam of Faria, was 
of the most distinguished representatives ofthel 
theistic system in the Middle Ages. Hewa**naftiv| 
of Bern, a country town in the provinoe of GharilwE 
While engaged in teaching theology at Paris, hit Am* 
attracted many pupils around him. His opinions muds 
derived to a great extent from the study of the WK 
lugs V Aristotle ; but the heretical doctrines wfipf 
| be promulgated were not long in railing forth vio- 
I lent opposition. The University of Paris formally 
; condemned them in A. d. 1204. Amalric, however* 

| went personally to Rome, and appealed from the de- 
i cision of the University to Pope Innocent III., who, 
j in 1207, confirmed the sentence, and, in obedience to 
his Holiness, the heretic returned to Paris, and re* 
i canted his opinions. The severe treatment he had * 
experienced preyed upon his mind, and in 1209 he 
i died of a broken heart. In the same year, at a 
| council held at Paris, his followers were condemned, 
and ten of them publicly burnt before tbe gate of 
tho city. In spite of the recantation he had madef 
when alive, the bones of Amalric were disinterred,] 
and, having been committed to the flames, his ashes 1 
were scattered to tho four winds of heaven. ^ 

The heretical tenets of Amalric were simply a fol- 
lowing out of thePantheistic system of BcotusErigena. 
The fundamental principle was, that all things are but 
one, that is, God ; or as it is stated by one of the 
immediate followers of Amalric, David de Dinant, 
God is the original matter of all things. In him- 
self invisible, tho Almighty Being is beheld only in 
the creatures, as the light is not seen in itsolf, but in 
tlie objects enlightened. Not only the forms of things, 
but also their matter proceeded from God, and would 
all revert back into God. The manifestation oi 
Deity is brought about by incantation ; at different 
periods God has manifested himself. The power 
and manifestation of the Father were displayed in 
Old Testament times ; the power and manifestation 
of tho Son in New Testament times onward during 
twelve centuries of that dispensation; and in the 
thirteenth century, when Amalric and his followers 
appeared, the power and manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit were alleged to take their commencement, in 
which time the sacraments and all external worship 
were to be abolished. At this point, in this strange 
system, the individual believer is represented as pos- 
sessing in himself the consciousness that he is the 
incarnation of the Spirit, or as Amalric expresses 
it, that he knows and feels himself to be a member 
of Christ, just as every believer has already suffered 
with Christ the death of the cross. Thus the out- 


age of the Holy Spirit The New Testament loses 1 
inqportence; Baptism and the Lord's Supper, aswi 
as external rites end ceremonies of every kind* h 
como altogether unnecessary. Amalric declared U 
Pope to be Antichrist, and the Church of Rome i 
be Babylon. The resurrection of i he body he « 
pleine^ spiritually, as a rising again to a ernes* 




f tiwagetiqy of the Holt Spirit Htemim, 
Ndew/rimply ajmrfoct kjw^ftdgflof God,«»d 

BW® of excellent 
character, Ink strongly *p*x*M+* naiads. They 
m^omI pikMtMtiott m cahnnem ind fortitude* 
Jft^deDincnt, who composed several works, em- 
Hmyin g ike opinions of bio motor) was eomjWled 
to free from Forte, to save his life. The council of 
Forip not contented with condemning Amalric, pro* 
bibbed also the reading and expounding of those 
works of Aristotle from whloh he bed drawn hte pe- 
culiar views. This decree was confirmed by the 
fourth council of Lateran. The doctrines of this 
sect were preached openly by William of Arte) a 
* goldsmith, who proclaimed the coming of judgment 
upon a corrupt church, and the evolution of the new 
period of the Holy Ghost that was nowau hand. 
Bernard, a priest, went so far in his pantheistic 
views, as to allege that it was impossible for the au- 
thorities to bunt him, since so for as he existed, he 
, was a part of God himself. The doctrines of the j 
Amalrtcians were successfully confuted by the most 
distinguished scholastic theologians. Albertos Mag- 
tills and Thomas Aquinas allowed, by the most ela- 
borate arguments, that the ill -concealed Pantheism 
inculcated both by Amalric and l)a>id de Dinant 
was utterly inconsistent with enlightened views of 
the nature of God. See Pantheism. " 

AM ALTHAEA, one of the Sybils (which see\ 
whom Lactanttus regards as the Cunuran Sibyl, 
who is said to liave sold to Tarquinius Prisons, king 
of Rome, the celebrated Sibylline books containing 
the Roman destinies. The books were nine in num- 
ber, and for the whole she demanded three hundred 
pieces of gold as the lowest price at which she would 
part with them. The king refused to purchase them, 
and Amalthma leaving the royal presence, burnt 
three of the hooka, and returned, offering to sell the 
remaining ate at the same price as before. This of- 
fer was also denied, when she again left and burnt 
three more, demanding the same price for the three 
that were left. Tarquin was so much surprised at 
the conduct of the woman, that after consulting with 
the augurs, he purchased them at the price demand- 
ed. These precious volumes were mid to contain 
the foture fortunes of the Roman empird| and they 
were never consulted but on tip occasion of some 
public calamity. See Ssvram* Book*. 

AMALTHE1A, the muse of the infect Zeus, 
after his birth in Crete. The atroete generally sup- 
posed to be derived from the Greek word atrmlffm, 

E ii Be or suckle, AmaHbria being aecorf% to 
traditions the goat whfoh nur se d the intent 
; for which service she was rewarded by be% 

E l among toe star*. Others suppose her to have 
a daughter of Metfowu, king of Omte, wbfi 
id Jove with goat's mflki and on one occasion 


QSeil WKu wnHtmfm lit fWwwHwOC mSgiSt 

Hanot the erterin of fie serfmeonfek or hem at 

mmwmnwsw* w**” wi apnea* von eitv owt ssvam vpra 

plenty, which is so often mentioned in the stories el 

AMARAPURA, a Brntofetaeot in Ceykm, 'which 
amee about the eommeneemeixt of the pr esen t can- 
titty. It seems to have originated from Burundi, 
and is now oonsidembly extended in its tafiu*ns% V> 
eluding priests of all castes. The ttywst of tide sect 
is to bring hack the doctrines of itudhtem to their 
pristine purity, by disentangling them from (ante, 
polytheism, and other corruptions. They have made 
considerable progress, more especially in Badtegna, 
which a native writer, quoted by Mr. Hardy, trite 
us, “may at present be regarded as the seat of this 
reformation.” The sfime writer gives the following 
distinct statement of the peculterittes of this sees 
as they at present exhibit themselves hi Ceylon. 
<* 1. They publicly preach against the doctrines of 
Hinduism, and do not invoke the Hindu gods at toe 
recitation of pirit (a mode of exorcism). & They 
give ordination to all castes, associating wito them 
indiscriminately, and preach against the Secular oc- 
cupations of the Siamese priests, such as practising 
physic and astrology. None of their fraternity are 
allowed to follow such practices on pain of excom- 
munication. 8. They do not acknowledge the au- 
thority of the royal edicts, that they have anything 
to do with their religion ; neither do they acknow- 
ledge the Budhist hierarchy. 4. They do not fol- 
low the observances of the Pasf-Budhaa, unless 
sanctioned by Gdurnia. They do not, therefore, re 
cite a benediction at the receiving of food or any otoei 
offering. 5. They do not use two seats nor employ 
two priests when ban* (the sacred writings) is read, 
nor quaver the voice, as not being authorised by 
Budha. 6. They expound and preach the Winaya 
(a portion of the sacred writings) to the laity, whilst 
the Siamese read it only to the priests, and then 
only a few passages, with rinsed doors, 7. They 
perform a ceremony equivalent to confirmation a 
number of years after ordination, whilst the Siamese 
perform it immediately after. 8, They lay great 
stress on the merits of the pfn-pmkama, or feast of 
lamps, which they perform during the whole night, 
without any kind of preaching or reading; whereas 
the Siamese kindlo only a few lamps in the evening 
and repeat bana until the morning. 0. The Ament* 
puma differ from the Siamese by having both ton 
shoulders covered with a peculiar role of robe under 
the amtpit,and by leaving the eyebrow* ittshNM. 
As Pah literature is very assiduously cultivated by 
toe Amaxapunas, in order •that they «s*y expoee the 
mom and corruptions of their op ponent ll te ex* 
pecuft that the # breach between ttm ******* fffi 
become wider as time advances,” 

AMATHUS1A, a wnmm of Aphrodite or V*- 
sue, which is derived fees* too town of Amatoas la 
Cyprus, where she was anefentte worships 


young god having broken off one of toe horns of f Cyprus, where she wm anefentfy wwrshWd. 
gt*> bmtoted ****** power ttf bring j AMAWATO^A, » book *f t fagmd# hi tfegfb* 



AKBARVALU~A*BN. 


less, recording diiefly the wondrous deeds of <Skrta- 
me Budha. See Budha. 

AMBARV ALIA (from ambiendU orris, going 
round the fields), e ceremony performed among the 
ancient Romans, with the view of procuring from the 
gods a plentiful harvest. A sacrifice was offered to 
Ceres, but before doing so, the victims, consisting of 
a sow, a sheep, and a bull, were led amid a vast con- 
course of peasants round the corn fields in pro ces- 
sion. The arnfarvalia were sometimes private and 
managed by the master of a fatally, and sometimes 
public and performed by priests who were called 
fratru orrafes, or field brothers. This festival was 
held twice In the year, at the end of January say 
some, in April say others; and for the second time 
in July. There were different forms of prayer of- 
fered upon this occasion, two of which are given in 
Cato da re rwtiea . A custom somewhat similar, but 
not accompanied with sacrifice, is found still in vari- 
ous parts of troth England and Scotland during Ro- 
gation week (Saxon Gang dagas, flays of going or 
perambulation), tliat is, on one of the throe days 
before Holy Thursday, or the Feast of our Lord’s 
Ascension. See Ascension Day. 

AMBASIATOR. See Apocuisakius. 

AMBO, a kind of platfonn or eminence in the 
primitive Christian churches, corresponding to our 
reading-desk or pulpit. It was a place made on 
purpose for the readers and singers, and such of the 
clergy as ministered in the first service, called missa 
ocUoebumenorum. It appears to have dorived its 
name from Gr. anabainefn , to go up, because it was 
reached by aeomdhig a few steps. Cyprian calls i t,puL 
piturn and tribunal eceletias, and explains the use of it 
to be a reading-desk, Ixscause there the Gospels and 
Bpistles were read to the people. The singers also 
scorn to have been stationed in it, or perhaps in a sepa- 
rate ambo; hence tho counoil of Laodicoa forbids all 
others to sing in the chnrch except the canonical 
singers, who went up into the arnbi and sung by book. 
Here also were read tho diptychs, or books of com- 
memoration, and it was often the place from which 
sermons were preached. All public notices, letters 
missive, and documents of public interest, were read 
from tbe ambo. • 

AMBROSE ST, (Festival of), celebrated by 
the Greek church on th%7th December. It is one of 
those festivals, the observance of which is obligatory 
on the monks only. 

AMBROSE ST. nr rjns WOOD (Ohdeh of). 
The monks of this order were anciently called Bar- 
uabites, but the institution having fallen into a de- 
clining state, was thougfcPto need revival. Accord- 
ingly, in a.d. 1431, three gentlenfrm belonging to 
Milan re-established the order injs solitary f grove, 
where Bishop Ambrose had been accustomed to 
spend much time m contemplation and study. Mines 
the order afterwards received the name of St Am- 
brose in the Wood. They used the Ambrosiifi" 
Office instead of thp Romish ritual Cardinal Oharfoe 


Borromeo reformed the order a second time. 4 1*9* 
follow the rule of St Austin, sand wear a dark ast* 
dish habit 

AMBROSIA, the food of the gods, am*#* to 
the ancient heathen poets. Ovid says Salt dm 
horses of the sun feed on Ambrosia instead of gMt 
AMBROSIAN LITURGY, a priaritt 
or ffirm of worship used in the church of Milan, fit 
prepared by Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, in the 
fourth century* Originally each church had ha par* 
ticular office, according to which its service was eon* 
ducted; and even after the Pope had appointed the 
Roman Missal, or as some enthusiastic Romanists 
have termed it, “ the Liturgy of St Peter,” to be 
used in all the Western Churches, the church of 
Milan sheltered itself under the high authority of St 
Ambrose, and the Ambrosian Ritual accordingly was 
used in She diocese of Milan down to a recent period, 
if not occasionally still used in its celebrated cath* 
dral, instead of the Romish Ritual. See Missal. 

AMBULIA, a surname under which the Spartans 
worshipped Athena. 

AMBULII, a surname applied by the Spartans to 
the Dioscuri. 

AMBULIUS, a surname of Zeus employed by the 
Spartans. 

AMEDIANS (I At. amante* Datum , loving God, or 
amati Deo, beloved by God), an order of monks in 
Italy, established in A. d. 1400. They wore grey 
clothes And wooden shoes, And girt themselves round 
the middle with a cord They had twenty-eight 
convents in Italy, but Pope Pius V. united them 
partly with tho Cistercian order, and ]>artly with 
that of the Soccolanti or rearers of wooden shoes. 

AMEN (Heb. truly, ho ie it, eo let U be), a word 
which is employed at the close of a sentence or state- 
ment to denote acquiescence in the truth of what is 
asserted, or, in case of prayer, the response of the 
worshipper, indicating his cordial approval of the 
petitions offered, and his earnest desire that they 
may be heard and answered. It is also used at the 
conclusion of a doxology : Rom. ix. 5, “Whose are 
the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh 
Clirist came, who is over all, God blessed for ever 
Amen.” That the people were wont to subjoin their 
Amen, whether audibly or mentally, to the prayer ot 
the minister, appears plain from 1 Cor. xhr. 16, 

“ Else, when thou shaft bless with the spirit, how 
shall % that occupieth the room of the unlearned 
say Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he under* 
standeth not what thou aayeat.” Justin Martyr fa the 
first of the fathers who speaks of the use of this response 
At tfi^paftof the people. In speaking of the Lord 1 * 
Supper he says, that at the close of the benediction 
flfid preyer, the whole assembly respond Amen. 
TevtoUian, however, alleges that none but the iritis 
«d were* allowed to join in the resp ons e. In tbs 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper especially, each 
eomtnnnicant was required, in rscstvmg both the 
bread yad the wine, to utter a loud and heiaty Aresn 
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mi ll y n ff a n p y uttered i hfe response. lit the Greek The maimer in which theft perform this horrid cere 
^nrdiift was customsiy to repeat the response at mony is as fallows : The votary bent on aeiMesftm 
ggpgr danse of the baptismal formula, a* well as at tion eaters a small boat gilt am! adorned with ailkw 
g* close; thus, * In the name of the Fhther, Aknen; streamers, and dances to the sound of several musical 
in^a name of the Sen, Amen ; and of the Hedy instruments ; after which, having tied heavy atohss 
Ghost, Amen; both now and for ever, world without to hi* neck, waist, and leg*, he ftongta halo the 
and,** towhiohthe people responded u Amen." This water, fad smk» to rise no more. On such an oo- 
practice is still observed by the Greek church in oasion as this, the relative* and acquaintance* of the 
Russia. The repetitions were given thrice with re- devotee are present along with several prints, ahd 
fcrenoe to the three persons in the Trinity. See the whole party exult over the inbtuatad selfmur- 
Peatkh. derer as being a taint, and having tamed eternal 

AMENTHUS, the abode of the dead among the happiness by hi* deed. Others who lack the courage 
sndent Egyptian*. It waa a place of repentance to take the fetal plunge all at once, prevail open 
and amelioration, to prepare them for a better eoadi- their friend* to bore a hole in the keel of the boat, 
tion in the next step of transmigration. that it may sink gradually, the devotee all the while 

AMEHDAD, the name used to denote, in the singing hymns to Amides. This voluntary sacrifice 
ancient Persian religion, the tutelary genius of the of lii* life to Amidas it generally preceded by at 
vegetable world, and of Docks and herd*. least two day* of close convene betweah the war* 

AMICE, a piece Of Dne linen of an qbkmg square shipper and hi* god. 
shape, used a* a sacerdotal vestment in the ancient Another sort of martyrdom in honour of Amide* 
Christian church. In it* earliest form, it simply is sometimes undergone by the Japanese idolaters, 
covered the shoulders and neck, but afterwards a They confine themselves within a narrow cavern 
hood waa added to it for the purpose of covering built in the form of a sepulchre, in which theta is 
the priest's head, until ho came to the altar, when it scarce room to sit down. This they cause to ha on* 
I' waa thrown back. closed with a wall all icund about, reserving only a 

AMIDAS, one of the two principal deities wor- sma*' hole Joi the admission of air. Shut up in this 
•hipped by the inhabitants of Japan* He is the place of close confinement, the devotee calls upon 
sovereign lord and absolute governor of paradise, the his god Amidas, until, exhausted with hunger and 
protector of human souls, tho father of ail those who fetrguo, he expires. Jjk 

are to partake of happiness, and the saviour of all Besides the temples and sham which are erected 
who arc accounted worthy of eternal life. It is to his honour throughout the whole of Japan, 
through his intercession that souls obtain a remission a great number of convents are consecrated to him, 
of their sins, and if the priests make intercession to in which monks and nuns reside, who are through 
Amidas for the sinner, and the relations and friends life destined to a single state under pain of death 
contribute liberally by their oblations towards the The disciples of Amidas are very numerous, there 
I efficacy of the prayers of the priests, Amidas lias being a large and* influential sect wholly devoted to 
I such influence over Jemma, the stem judge of hell, his worship. Though represented by an idol, they 
I that the pains of the damned are mitigated; and describe him as an invisible, incorporeal, and iinmu* 

J they are sometimes not only released from torment, table substance, distinct from all the elements, exist* 
but allowed to return to this world again. ent before the creation, the fountain and foundation 

Amidas is worshipped under a peculiar form, of all good, without beginning and without end. By 
The idol is on horseback, the horse having seven him the universe was created, and by him it is eon- 
heads, and the figure is placed on a stately altar, stantly governed. To liio^ the devotees say their 
The head of the idol resembles that of ajfag, and in Namqnda, which is a short qjaculatoiy prayer, con* 
his hand he holds a gold ring or circle, ’which he sitting only of three words, which signify “Ever 
tees, thereby, as Mr Hurd expUins it, pointing out blamed Amidas, have mercy ujkjtj us." This they 
that ha is eternal This representation teems to re* either sing or repeat to tlfe tinkling of a little bell, 
*emble the Egyptian circle which was regarded as an which they make use of to gather round them n 
r ubtem of time, and the seven heads of the haste 4H t*owd of people. As th% frequent repetition of the 
which Amidas is mounted, denoting seven thousand Namanddt is regarded by the Japanese m highly 
years, vender it highly probable that this dbity Sna conducive to the consolation and teferf of their 
uerariypliic of the revolution of ages. In, am* friends and relAions who art sufleriug hi another 
parts or the island he is represented unde&the figttia world, eveiy listener c on t ributes am# c ha ri ta b l e 
m st naked young man, or aba reaamblmg a young bemfection to extenUffc the torments of their da* 
mxmu in the fees, with holes in his earn; in others, 1 ceased friend*. 

4# enpares with three heads, sneh covered with a The sect of devout we mh% pemof Ayifewbwna 
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mtiftad #n d powerful tody, manifesting peculiar ib- 
gpwd for any member of their order. They count it 
IMr duty to unto one another in time of distress. 
They bury the deed themselves, or contribute out of 
their own privets stock or the alms which they col* 
bet, towards the interment of such as are unable, 
through their necessitous circumstances, to beer the 
expfeise. On this point they ere so scrupulously 
particular, that when any devotee of wealth and rank 
presents bimseHfabr enrolment as a member, the very 
first question which is proposed to him is, whether 
he is willing to contribute, es to as in him lies, to- 
wards the interment of any deceased brother. On 
the answer which he gives to this question his ad- 
mission depends. If his reply be in the affirmative, 
he becomes a member of the sect; if in the negative, 
he is forthwith rejected. The members of this so- 
ciety meet in turn at one another's houses twice a- 
day, that is, morning and evening, in order to sing 
the Namanda for the consolation and relief of the 
dead, Sftdhfo a precaution in their own favour when 
they alsoTrall be overtaken by death. 

Confession and penance are with this sect most 
important duties. The peuances to which they are 
•objected by their bonzes or priests are sometimes 
of the most extraordinary kind. As an instance, we 
quote the following as given by Picart: — 

14 These penitents make it their duty to pass over 
Several high and almost inaccessible mountains, into 
some of die most solitary deserts, inhabited by an 
order of Anchorets, who, though almost void of hu- 
manity, commit them to the care and conduct of 
such as are more savage than themselves. These 
latter lead them to the brinks of the most tremen- 
dous precipices, habituate them to the practice of 
abstinence, and the most shocking austerities, which 
they are obliged to undergo with patience at any 
rate, since their lives lie at stake ; for if the pil- 
grim deviates one step from the directions of his 
spiritual guides, they foe him by*both his hands to 
the branch of a tree, which stands on the brink of a 
predpioe, and there leave him hanging, till through 
fointness he quits his hold of the bough, and drops 
into ft. This is, however, the introduction only to 
the discipline rimy are to undergo; for in the sequel, 
after an incredible fetigue, and a thousand dangers 
undergo**, they arrive «xt a plain, surrounded with 
lofty mountains, where they spend a whole day end 
night with their arms across, and their free declined 
upon their knees. This {a another act of penance, 
under which, If they show the less! qymptoms of 
pain, or endeavour to shift their uneasy posture, the 
unmerciful hermits, whose* province it is to overlook 
them, never fail, with some hearty bastinadoes, to 
reduce them to their appointed afruatioa. fit this 
attitude the pilgrims ate to examine their oen e ri a imw, 
recollect the whole catalogue of their ehte ocanmii- 
iid rim year past, in Older to confess them. After 
Abie efcrtet examination they maroh again, tm they* 
eott* lb iftesprpek, which lithe place set spurt 


by these savage monks, to take rife geamti com, 
francos of their penitents. On rim summit of ttfc 
rock there is a thick iron bar, about three tUt la 
length, which projects over the belly of the lodt, 
tot is so contrived, as to be drawn back aga in rikftn* 
ever 'tie thought convenient. At the end of this 
bar hangs a large pair of scales, into one of tfhMk 
thesS monks put the pilgrim, and in the other a 
counterpoise, which keeps him t» tqwUbrio. After 
this, by the help of a spring, they push the ScaMi 
off from the rock, quite over the precipice. Thus, 
hanging in the air, the pilgrim is obliged to make a 
foil and ample confession of all Ids sins, which must 
be spoken so distinctly, as to be heard by all the 
assistants at this ceremony ; and he must take parti* 
color care not to omit or conceal one single sin ; to 
be stedfast in his confession, and not to make the 
least variation in his account; for the* least diminu- 
tion or concealment, though the misfortune should 
prove more the result of fear than any evil intention, 
Is sufficient to nun the penitent to all intents and 
purposes ; for if these inexorable hermits discern the 
least prevarication, he who holds the scales gives the 
bar a sudden jerk, by which percussion the scale 
gives way, and the poor penitent is dashed to pieces 
at the bottom of the precipice. Such as escape, 
through a sincere confession, proceed farther to pay 
their tribute of divine adoration to the deity of the 
place. After they liave gratified their father con- 
fessor’s trouble, they resort to another pagod, where 
they complete their devotions, and spend several 
days in public shows, and other amusements. 11 

In order to gain the favour of Araidas, it is neces- 
sity, his worshippers say, to lead a virtuous life, and 
to do nothing contrary to the five commandments, 
which are, 1. Not to kill anything that has life ; 2. 
Not to steal ; S. Not to commit fornication ; 4. Not 
to lie ; 5. Not to drink strong liquors. Obedience 
to these precepts will secure inevitably the a]vproval 
of the supreme being, Amidas, who has power to 
open heaven for their reception, and even to abridge 
the duration of the torments of the wicked, toe 
Japan (Religion of). 

AMTN (Anb.foifyfut), a name given by the Mo- 
hammedans to the angel Gabriel, as faithfully doing 
God’s will. They attach a great importance to this 
angel, who they believe was employed fay God to 
carry the Koran down from heaven, verse by versa, 
to Mohammed. 

AMMON, a god worshipped first among the Etfeio» 
plans or Libyans, and afterwards among the Sgyp* 
t Jans, from whom this deity was adopted also by the 
Greakj. By the Egyptians he is termed Anna; by 
the Hebrews, Amon ; fay the Greeks, Zeus Ammon, 
and by foeHomans, Jupiter Ammon. He^m regarded 
aa the Supreme Divinity. Herodotus tells ua, that 
ahere was* an oracle sacred to Ammon 41 Hero*, and 
also at Thebes, the capital of Upper Egypt, whkty 
according to Diodorus Siculus, was celled Dioepott* 
crc&y cf Jupiter, and the prophet N4hum onto fr 





Ammon <w No- Tl >k deity lari a celebrated 
fee was wmatipped under 
tbe figure of stem, or rf a man with a ram's head. 
The temple f» erected In ebeautftol spot, in the 
midst of th*L%mn desert At this pbee there was 
an oracle wbiob Alexander the Great consulted at 
the heard of his life. The feme of this oracle, feow- 
iyer» gradually declined. The ram was sacred to 
Amwy, nd sometimes ha is represented as a hu- 
man being with simply the horns of a ram. Hence 
ha is frequently mentioned, in the ancient writers, 
particularly the poets, with the addition of the epi- 
thet Cornier or horn-bearing. Heathen authors differ | 
among themselves as to the reason of the ram being 
dedicated to Ammon, Herodotus traces it to the 
Gurcumstance, that he appeared in the form of a ram 
to his son Hercules. Scrviue says that they put 
the horns of a ram upon his statues, because the 
responses of his oracles wore twisted or involved like 
a ram's horn. When the sun entered Aries or tlia 
mm, which was the drat sign of the sodiac, tlmt is, 
at the venial equinox, the Egyptians celebrated a 
feast in honour of Ammon, which was conducted in 
the most extravagant manner, and from this festi- 
val are said to have been derived the Grecian orgies. 
The Jewish Itabbis allege, and some Christian wri- 
ters coincide in the opiiuou, that one reason for the 
institution of the Passover was to prevent the Jewe 
from felling into the idolatrous practices of the 
Egyptians ; and, accordingly, it was appbinted to be 
celebrated, or at least the lamb was to be taken, on 
the tenth day of the month Abib, being the very 
time when the Egyptian festival in honour of Am- 
mon was held. Rabbi Abraham Seba, noticing the 
coincidence in point of time, says, “ God commanded 
that they should celebrate the religious fesat of the 
Passover at the full moon, that being the time when 
the Egyptians were in the height of their jollity, 
and sacrificed to the planet which is called the Ram , 
and in opposition to this, God enjoined them to kill 
l a young ram for an offering.” Hence Tacitus, the 
I Roman historian, speaks of the Passover as “ the 
I ram slain, as it were, in profanation of Ammon." 

Ammon has been regarded by many writers aa a 
deification of Ham, whose posterity peopled Africa, 
and whose son, Mixraim, was the founder of the 
Egyptian polity and power, the very name of the 
country Mite being obviously derived from Mis- 
raim. It appears, however, very improbable, that 
Ammon sad Ham axe identical, the more likely ex- 
planation being, that Ammon represents the sun, 
and the feast in Ida honour being instituted at%tb# 
e ntran ce of the sun into Aries, the first sign 8f the 
sodiac, seems strongly to confirm this idetf The 
worship of this deity did not originate in Egypt* but 
fin Ethiopia, and to p r ese r ve the remembrance of this* 
feet, it wns customary <m a certain day to eany the 
image of the god serose the HOe into Ltoya, and 
after remaining there a few fegrs, it was brought 
hack. The worship of this god baring pass e ! into 


Greece, at a very sariy period, spread rapidly, and 
templet fa honour of him ware built at Ttabes, Spar- 
ta, Megalopolis, and Delphi, and many inAridnjda 
were accustomed to set out from Greece on purpose 
to consult the oracle of Zeus Ammon in Libya. 

AMMONIA, a surname of Hera, under which she 
was wonhipped at Elis in Greece. # 

AMMONIANS, the followers of Ammonias Ban* 
caa, who taught in the school all Alexandria to* 
wards the close of the second century. Ha adopted 
the doctrines of the Egyptians concerning fifes uni* 
verse sod the Deity as constituting one great whole; 
the eternity of the world, the nature of souk, the 
empire of providence, and the government of fifes 
world by demons. He strove to oomUne into one 
consistent set of opinions the Egyptian and Platonic 
systems of philosophy. The school of Ammonias 
embraced those among the Alexandrian Christians 
who were desirous to unite the profession of the 
gospel with the namo and the worldly jMWge ot 
philosophers; and it rapidly extendednHiV from 
Egypt over the whole Roman Empire, bat its dis- 
ciples were soon divided into various sects. The 
Ammomans laid the foundation of the seel of 
philosophers distinguished by the name wf New 
Platonism, or Porphyrians, who endeavoured to 
reconcile the discrepancies between the Aristo- 
telian and Platonic systems. Porphyry, In bis 
work against Christianity, calls Ongen a disciple 
of Ammonius, by way of disparagement. And, 
indeed, there is some reason to WUeve, that though 
bom of Christian parents, and educated in a dear 
knowledge of Christian truth, this philosopher be- 
came afterwards an apostate from the Christian 
frith. Milner calls him 41 a Pagan Christian,'* 
who imagined that all religions meant the same 
thing at bottom. But it has been much debated 
whether he continued through life a professed 
Christian or apostatised. Eusebius and Jerome 
assert the former, while Porphyry alleges the lat- 
ter. Mosheim thinks it probable that ho did not 
openly renounce Christianity, but endeavoured to 
accommodate himself to the feelings of all parties ; 
and, therefore, he was claimed by both Pagans and 
Christians. The grand idea which he seems to have 
had in view, was to bring all^ects and religions into 
harmony. By converting paganism into an alle- 
gory, conveying under its mythology important 
truths; and then, on the other hand, by fobbing 
Christianity of all its high and holy peculiarities, be 
endeavoured 0 to make the two extremes meet, and 
to amalgamate Chnstiaiutjsand Pag anism into ana 
system. The oensequeoee was, that some of the - 
boldest enemies of Christianity, tor example Julian 
the apostate, belAiged to the school of Ammonias. 
This new species of philosophy *at adopted by Orf- 
gen and other Christies, raid Immense bam was 
thereby done to Chrimaky. Plate scriptural truth 
began to be wrapt up in o bs oara p h ilo yphte lan- 
guage. Aa unbridled fan agina th fr substituted fet 
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own wildest vagaries for the Word of the living 
God, and tlve way was thus opened up for the rush* 
lag in of that flood of erroneous doctrines and use- 
less ceremonies, which for centuries afterwards threat- 
ened to overwhelm the Church of Christ, and effec- 
tually to uproot the vine of Jehovah's own plant- 
ing. Bee Alexandrian School. 

AMMONITES (Religion op the). The Am- 
monites were arfanoient nation, descended from Am- 
mon, the eon of Lot. They inhabited a region form- 
ing a portion of Arabia Petros, having destroyed the 
former inhabitants, who were a gigantic race, called 
the Zamaummims. The religion of this people was in 
all probability pure in its origin, being derived from 
the instructions of Lot, who was a faithful worship- 
per of the true God. By degrees, however, they 
swerved from the worship of the true God into that 
of idols. Their principal deity was Moloch (which 
see), in honour of whom they are described in Scrip- 
ture ae having 11 made tlicir children pass through 
the fire,” an expression which has been differently 
interpreted by Christian and Jewish writers; the 
former viewing it as literal, the latter as metaphori- 
cal. There was a place near Jerusalem where this 
horrid rite is said to have been observed. It bore 
the name of “ the valley of the sons of Hinnom,” 
and is said to have been so called from the slirieks 
of the children sacrificed by their own parents to 
the grim idol. It is now called Wadi Jehennam or 
the Valley of Hell. 

AMOR, the god of love and harmony among the 
indent Homans. See Enos. 

AMORAJ1M (Hob. commentators ), a class of doc- 
tom among the modem Jews, who directed their 
whole attention to the explanation of the Mishna or 
Book of Traditions, which had been collected and 
compiled by Babbi Judah, commonly called Hakka- 
dosh, the Holy. Tho Jerusalem Talmud had been 
prepared as a commentary upoo the Mishna, but it 
was objected to by many Jews as containing only 
the opinion of a small number of doctors. Besides, 
it was written in a very barbarous dialect, which was 
spoken in Judea, and corrupted by the mixture of 
strange nations. Accordingly, the Araonyim arose, 
who began a new exposition of the Traditions. Rab- 
bi Asa or Asha undertook this work, who taught a 
school at Soxm, near Babylon, where, after he had 
taught forty years, he produced his Commentary 
upon Judah's Mi shna . He did not live to finish 
it, but his sons and scholars brought ft to comple- 
tion. This is called the Qeraam or Aid Talmud of 
Babylon, which is geneiqPy preferred to the Talmud 
of Jerusalem. It is a large shelve work, 

containing the Traditions, the Owlsris of the of 
tho Jews, and all the Questions rating to the Law, 
In these two Talmnds, the Jerusalem and the Baby- 
lonian, to the exclusion of the Law and the Pro- 
phets, are contained the wfiole of the Jewish relit 
iion, as it is now professed by the Jews. See TAL- 
#on--ttisRNA * 


AMORITES (Religion op the). TheAmeriW 
were a people descended from Amor, the fourth 
son of Canaan. They first peopled the oontdry 
west of the Dead sea, and they had also perns* 
stone east of that sea, from which they had driven 
the Ammo nites and Moabites. The name Aroorites 
is often used In Scripture to denote the Canaaniteelo 
general. They are described by the prophet Amos 
as being of gigantic stature. It is probable that they 
were early acquainted with the true religion, blit 
that the worship of idols being introduced from 
Chaldea and Persia, was embraced fay them. Wor- 
shipping at first the sun and moon and the otfaev 
heavenly bodies, they passed on to other forme of 
idolatry, nutil, not liking to retain the true God iu 
their knowledge, u they changed the glory of the In* 
corruptible God into an image made like to corrupt- 
ible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things.” Their morals became as corrupt 
as their doctrines, and, in common with the other 
idolaters of Canaan, they were given over by God 
into the hands of the Israelites, who were command- 
ed, as instruments of vengeance in the hands of the 
Almighty, to smite and utterly destroy them. 

AMPHIARAUS, a remarkable seer or prophet 
among the ancient Greeks, who, having been deified 
I after his death, was worshipped first at Oropus, 
where he had a temple, and afterwords throughout 
all Greece. He gave his oracles in dreams, and the 
persona who consulted him having sacrificed a sheep, 
stripped off its skin, spread it on the ground, and 
slept upon it, expecting a fulfilment of what they had 
asked from the oracle. Plutarch relates a story of 
a servant having been despatched in the time <»t 
Xerxes to consult the oracle of Amphiaraus con- 
cerning Mardonius. This servant being asleep in the 
temple, dreamed that an officer of the temple re- 
proached him, and beat liim, and at last threw a 
stone at liim, bocause ho would not go out ; and it 
happened afterwards that Mardonius was slain by 
the lieutenant of the king of Laeedemon, having re- 
ceived a blow on his head by a stone which killed 
him. This coincidence Plutarch notes as a remark- 
able instance of the predictive power of the oracle. 

AMPH1BALUM. See Chasiule. 

AMPHICTYONIS, a surname of Demote^ given 
to her as being worshipped at Anthela, where the 
Ampluctyons of Thermopylm met, and because sac- 
rifices were offered to her at the opening of every 
meeting. 

AMFHIDROMIA, a religious feast of the ancient 
•Pagans, solemnised on the fifth day after the birth 
of a Aiild, when the midwife and all the Attendants 
pm round the hearth harrying the child, and by 
that means entering it, as it were,, into tbs family. 
On tbatjoyful occasion, the parents and friends of 
the infant gave small presents to foe women, and 
mads a feast for them. 

AMPH1ETES, or AMtmetmm, a surname of 
Dtantsua, in whose honour festivals were held 
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AKPHOX)CHTJ8, a son rf AmphiAb aub (which 
see), and, like to frtor, a prophet or aeer among 
the xaewat Greeks. He was worshipped tong 'with 
hfrfrtiser atOropu*. He bad aa oracle at Malloe 
tafSlida, and Plutarch tolls * etory of one Thfoba- 
etna, who Was informed by mponse from the onto, 
tot be refonn after hie death, which, strange 
to aay, happened aa had been predicted, for Thesba- 
eft ia having; been killed, came to life three days after, 
and became a new man. Panaaniaa says that the 
oracle of Axaphiloehna waa more to be credited than 
any other. See Oracles. 

AMPHITHURA (Gr. ./bWinp doon\ a name 
given by Chryaostom and Evagriua to the veils or 
hangings which in the ancient Christian churches 
divided the chancel from the rest of the church. 
They received this name from their opening in the 
middle like folding doors. They were sometimes j 
richly adorned with gold. The use of them was | 
partly to hide the altar part of the church from the 
catechumens and unbelievers, and partly to cover the 
sacrifice of the eucharist in the time of consecration, 
as we learn from these words of Chrysostom, quoted 
by Bingham : “ When the sacrifice is brought forth, I 
when Christ the Lamb of God is offered, whoa you 
hear this signal given, let us all join in common 
pmyer; when you see the veils withdrawn, then 
think you see heaven opened, and the angels de- 
scending from above." Bee Bema. 

AMFUITRITK, the wife of Poseidon, in ancient 
Greek mythology, and the goddess of the sea. Ho- 
mer sometimes uses the word to denoto the sea. A 
figure of her is often seen on coins of Syracuse, and 
a colossal statue of her is still to be seen in the Villa 
AJboni. 

AMPL1AB (Festival op). This festival in 
the Greek calendar is observed on the 31st October, 
in honour of Amplias, who is mentioned Bom. xvL 8, 
aa one whom Paul particularly loved. 

AMSCHABPAND3, the seven Archangels in tlie 
system of the ancient Persians. 

AMSDORFSIANS, the followers of Nicholas 
Amsdorf,a Lutheran divine of the sixteenth ceutury. 
lie waa bishop of Naumburg in Saxony. At the 
commencement of the Reformation in Germany, 
he attached himself to Luther, accompanying him 
to the diet of Worms, and was with him when 
the Reformer waa seised by the elector of Saxony 
and conducted to Magdeburg. He wrote on 
several theological subjects, arid being a qjrttqf 
supporter of the doctrine of justification W frith 
alone, be was openly charged, like all th* otheP 
SouvxDiAvre (which see), with a wild and extra* 
vagant Anrinomiaarism. ‘ He has bean absurdly 
Represented as maintaining that good works are not 
only unprofitable, but an actual impediment to salva- 
tion* Jtiqjer, who inclined somewhat to the option 
toe we am justified on the ground of personal merit, 


carried on a controversy for sometime with Ama* 
dorf on the subject; but finding that both parties 
were proceeding on a mUunderrtanding of ono 
another’s real opinions, it waa discontinued. 

AMULETS, charms against mischief, witch- 
craft, or diseases. These seem to have been tn 
use from very early times. The ear-rings which 
Jacob (Gen. xxxv. % — 4} obliged to people to 
deliver up to him were probably hmA as taunt* 
meats of superstition, and, accordingly, to put an 
end to such charms, he buried them under m e*k 
near Shechem. The frequent allusions in the law 
also to binding the words of the law as a sign upon 
their hands, and as frontlets between their eyes, 
evidently refer to the previous use of talismans and 
amulets, which were worn in the manner here alluded 
to. Medical practice among the ancient Jews chiefly! 
consisted of the use of amulets. And even still, the] 
Jews are a remarkably superstitious people, convert* 
ing the whole arrangements of the law, their phylac- 
teries, their mexuaxoth, their dresses, and whole 
ceremonies into a system of charms or amulets, in 
whose talismanic power they $ut Implicit confidence. 
Borne Jews wear an amulet consisting of a email 
piece of parchment, with a few cabbalistic words 
written upon it by one of their Rabbis. Some have a 
bulb of garlic hanging about them tied up In a linen 
rag; and others carry a small piece of tlieir paeeover 
cake in their pocket. Many who carry none of these 
amulets on their person, never forget to cover their 
forehead when they are apprehensive of any darker 
of an evil eye, in consequence of any person looking 
at them too steadily for a long timo. 

Among all the oriental nations, amulets composed 
of metal, wood, stone, shells, gems, coral, and, in 
short, any thing tliat a superstitious Imagination 
could invent, have been in use from the earliest agea.j 
The ancient Greeks and Romans, also, were much] 
addicted to the use*of amulets. Eustathius tells ur| 
that the famous goddess Diana, whose image was 
worshipped at Ephesus, rendered that city notorious, 
not only for its idolatry, but for the practice o f 
magic. "The mysterious symbols," be says, “called 

* Ephesian letters, 1 were engraved on the crown, the 
feet, and the girdle of the goddess. These letters, 
when pronounced, were regwded as a cJiann, ami 
were directed to be used especially by those who 
were in the power of evil spirits. When written, 
they were earned about, a* amulets." Curious 
stories are tpld of their influence* Croatia k re- 
lated to have repeated the mystic syllables wbm on 
his funeral pile ; and an Ejfreymn wrestler is said to 
have always struggled successfully agfesft an ants* 
gonist from Miletgs, until he lost the scroll, which 
before had been like a talisman* The study of these 
symbols was an elaborate science, and hooka, both 
numerous and costly, wcwcompBed by it* professor* 

# From the early Christian writers it is plain that 

amulets must have been used to qgnte evesf 

by Christians themselves. On thksnbject Bingham] 
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b hi» 4 Antiquities of the Christian Church,' makes 
•dree very judicious remarks Mtotfae origin of this 
practice among the primitive Christians, and the ex- 
tent to which it prevailed. We gladly quote the 
passage, as illustrative of our present auty'ect. 

44 Constantine had allowed the heathen, in the 
b e gi n ni ng of his reformation, for some time, not 
only to consult their augurs in public, but also to 
use charms by I way of remedy for bodily distem- 
pers, and to prevent storms of nun and hail from 
injuring the ripe fruits, as appears from that very 
law, where he condemns the other sort of magic, that 
tended to do mischief to be punished with death. 
And probably from this indulgence granted to the 
heathen, many Christians, who brought a tincture of 
heathenism with them into their religion, might tako 
occasion to think there was no great harm in such 
charms or enchantments, when the design was only 
to do good and not evil. However it was, this is 
certain in fact, that many Christians were much in- 
clined to this practice, and therefore made use of 
charms and amulets, which they called periammaUi 
and phylacteria, pendants and preservatives to secure 
I themselves from danger, and drive away bodily die- 
itempem. These phylacteries, aa they called them, 
were a sort of amulets made of ribands, with a text 
of Scripture or some other charm of words written 
in them, which they imagined without any natural 
means to be effectual remedies or preservatives 
{gainst diseases. Therefore the church, to root out 
this superstition out of men's minds, was forced to 
make severe laws against it. The council of Laodi- 
cea condemns clergymen that pretended to make 
such phylacteries, which were rather to be called 
bonds and fetters for their own souls, and orders all 
such as wore them to be cast out of the church. St. 
Chrysostom often mentions them with some indigna- 
tion : upon those words of the Psalmist, 4 1 will re- 
Joioe in thy salvation,' he says, We ought not simply 
to desire to be saved, and delivered from evil by any 
means whatever, but only by God. And thin I say 
upon the account of those who use enchantments in 
diseases, and seek to relieve their infirmities by other 
impostures. For this is not salvation, but destruc- 
tion. In another place dissuading Christians from 
running to the Jews, who pretended to cure diseases 
by such methods, he tells them that Christians are to 
obey Christ, and not to fiy to his enemies ; though they 
pretend to make cafes, ynd promise you a remedy to 
invite you to them, choose rather to discover their 
impostures, their enchantments, their amulets, their 
witchcraft ; for they pretend to work cures no other 
way ; neither indeed do they worif them truly at all, 
God forbid. But I wilt say on| thing further, al- < 
though they did work true ernes, it were better to 
die than to go to the enemies of Christ and be cured* 
after that manner. For what profit is it to have 
the body cured with the loss m our seal? Wbftt 
advantage, what c comfort shall we get thereby, when 
must shortly be sent into everiaxting fire? He 


there proposes the example of Job, and I*paw< 
i and the infirm man who had waited at i he poet bf 
Betbasda thirty and eight years, who iifito ^ 
i themselves to any diviner, or enchanter, orjijggfer, 
or impostor ; they tied no amulets nor phase iettiw 
i bodies, but expected their help only fimt^ Leipi 
andCaxarus chose rather to die in his sickness as# 
sores, than betray his religion in anywise, by having* 
recourse to those forbidden arts for cure. This hi 
reckons a sort of martyrdom, when men choosd 
rather to die, or suffer their children to die, than 
make use of amulets and charms; for though they 
do not sacrifice their bodies with their own hands, 
as Abraham did his son, yet they offer a mental sac- 
rifice to God. On the contrary, he says, the use of 
amulets was idolatry, though they that made a gain 
by it ofiered a thousand philosophical arguments to 
defend it, saying, We only pray to God, and do no- 
thing more; and, the old woman that made them 
was a Christian and a believer ; with other such like 
excuses. If thou art a believer, sign thyself with 
the sign of the cross ; say, This is my armour, this 
my medicament ; ^besides this I know no other. 
Suppose a physician should come, and, instead of 
medicines belonging to his art, should use enchant- 
ment only ; would you call him a physician ? No, 
in no wise; because we see not medicines proper to 
hiB calling : so neither are your medicines proper to 
the calling of a Christum. He adds. That some wo- 
men put the names of rivers into their charms ; and 
others aBhes, and soot, and salt, crying out, That the 
child was taken with an evil eye, and & thousand 
ridiculous things of the like nature, which exposed 
Christians to the scorn of the heathen, many of whom 
were wiser than to hearken to any such fond impos- 
tures. Upon the whole matter he tells them, That if he 
found any henceforward that made amulets or charms, 
or did any other thing belonging to this art, he would 
no longer spare them : meaning, that they should 
feel the severity of ecclesiastical censure for such 
offences. In other places he complains of women 
that made phylacteries of the Gospels to hang about 
their necks. And the like complaints are made by 
St. Basil, and Epiphanias. Which dhows that this 
piece of superstition, of trying to cure diseases with 
out physic, was deeply rooted in the hearts of many 
Christians.” 

In Oriental writers there are very frequent men- 
tion of amulets being worn as ornaments, particu- 
larly by females. They were often formed of gold 
and silver, and precious stones. Schroeder, in his 
’curious and elaborate work, De Ve§ ti&t MuifshtM 
Mdtranrwi^ on the dress of Hebrew females, devotee 
sen entire chapter to the amulet as an o rnament cos* 
tomarily worn by Hebrew woman. Ughtfoot sayt 
that 44 there was no people in the whole world that ' 
more used or were more fired of amulets." Thft 
1 Mishna forbade the use of there fl*' Sabb ath, TOfloji 
prescribed by some approved physician, that is/byl 
pfirren who knew that at least three persons had ; 
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ttUm «dttoor«n«tyfl»i« of imalMa or daw* 
pMnfyforaan bmortotpart of tlwfr aligwo. 
^ M BK wtw . In ths man CahoHo rettgfon, the 
lajmliiz, the naijr. *» m rf wHa, •& nay be 
^ m J jf tbo ieijg i wto of omit- 
ab, from the om of which moat important advan- 
tage* age expected. Supaha an geiwnlly required 
to he worn haaging from the neck. Consecrated 
pedate an alto need in the aame way. Small por- 
tion* of relies of mints an frequently employed for 
the core of diseases. 

AMYCLJSUS, a snmame of Apollo, derived from 
Antyebs in Leeonie, where he was worshipped, a 
colossal statue in his honour having been erected in 
that 

AMYRALDIST8, the Mowers of Moms Amy* 
raui, or Amyraldus, a French Protestant divine of 
the seventeenth century. He studied at Saumur, 
where he was chosen Professor of Theology. 
Through him an attempt was made by Cardinal 
Richelieu to effect a union of the Protestants and 
Romanists. For this purpose a Jesuit named Au- 
debert was commissioned to treat with Amyraut. 
The Jesuit stated that for the sake of peace the 
king and his minister were willing to give up the 
invocation of saints and angels, purgatory, and the 
merit of good works; that they would limit the 
power of the Pope ; and if the court of Rome would 
consent to it, they would create a patriarch ; that the 
cup should be allowed to the laity, and that some 
other changes might be made. Amyraut mentioned 
the enoharist. The Jesuit said no change in that 
was proposed. Amyraut instantly replied that no- 
thing can be done. This ended the conference, 
which had lasted for four hours. Amyraut published 
a work on Predestination and Grace, which occa- 
sioned a keen controversy between him and some 
other divines. The doctrine which he maintained 
principally consisted of the following particulars: 
That God desires the happiness of all men, and nope 
are excluded by a divine decree ; that none can ob- 
tain salvation without faith in Christ; that God re- 
fuses to none the power of believing, though he does 
not giant to all his assistance that they may improve 
this power to saving purposes; and that many perish 
through thefr own fault. The name of Univdhwlists 
was sometimes given to those who embraced these 
doctrines, though they evidently rendered grace uni- 
versal in words only, but partial in reality. 

ANABAPTISTS (Gr. ana, anew, and bop&o, to 
baptise), a Christian sect which arose inthesurtedhth 
century, who maintained that those who hr} been 
tNptiiedi in their infancy ought to be baptised anew? 
The word is equivalent to Bapnare (which see), the 
miM yafuaily assumed by those who deny the vali- 1 

E pf infant baptism* Hat huge y wd respectable 
of Okrietiana, however, ingest the qptfMon of 
nptis^ considering^^ Re- 


serving, therefore, for the article Baphstb, the eou- 
sidsretion of the supporters of ue 

limit the name Anabaptist* to the sect which sprung 
op hi Germany about the time of the Lutheran Re- 
formation. “ Upon any great revolution in 
as Dr. Robertson well remarks in hie History of 
Charles V., “ irregularities abound moat at that par- 
ticular period when men, having thrown Off the 
authority of their ancient principles, do not yet My 
comprehend the nature, or feel the obligation of those 
new tenets which they have embraced. The mind 
in that situation, pushing forward with that boldness 
which prompted it to mject established opinions, and 
not guided by a dear knowledge of the system sub- 
stituted in their place, disdains all restraint, and runs 
into wild notions, whioh often lead to scandalous or 
immoral conduct. 1 * The principle here enunciated 
goes far to account for the extravagant opinions 
which in the days of Luther were broadied by Mem- 
car, Storck, and other Anabaptists in Upper Ger- 
many, spreading from thence into the Netheriandr 
and Westphalia. 

The most remarkable tenet of the Anabaptists, 
and that whioh, as we have seen, gave origin to theif 
name, had a reference to the saorament of baptism, 
whiph they alleged ought to be administered to per- 
sons who had reached yearn of understanding, mid 
should be performed not by sprinkling, but by im- 
mersion. Thus they condemned the baptism of ln| 
fonts, and insisted that all who had been baptised In 
infancy should be baptised anew. Adult baptism bn 
immersion, however, was fkr from being the only or 
even the most important pristoiple maintained by the 
Anabaptists. They taught doctrines subversive of 
the peace and good order of civil society. Of inch 
a dangerous character and tendency undoubtedly 
was the idea which they openly maintained, that to 
Christians who have the precepts of the gospel, and 
the Spirit of God, to direct them, the office of the 
magistracy is altogether unnecessary, and an en- 
croachment besides on their spiritual liberty. The 
power exercised by the civil authorities was thus in 
their view an unwarranted usurpation, and ought to 
be resisted by eveiy true Christian. In the same 
spirit of opposition to thl wholesome regulations of 
civil society, the Anabaptists declared that all men 
are on an equality, and that the distinctions in rank, 
wealth, and birth, which obtain usually in communi- 
ties, ought to be discountenanced and abolished? 
that Christians should threw their possessions into 
one common utock, and live in a state of com p lete 
equality as members of the same family. But carry! 
ing still farther tjioir notioife of the imhrit fl id fail 
dom wjfich belongs to Christians under the pif m 
they taught that neither the lifts of nature oar tM 
word of God had imposed etyfpstiaiflmi^ 
in regtrd to the number of wives which a man uughti 


* Such opinions were ftungjfct *Mk n* small $mger 
in a sods! and political aspect, more especially m $ 
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tbit And in « country so remarkably Under the in- 
fluence of religious excitement. Nor did the Ann- 
baptists content themselves with the maintenance 
singly of their peculiar religious tenets; they exerted 
themselves with the utmost energy end seal to gain 
proselytes to their cause. Two individuals particu- 
larly, John Matthias, a baker of Haerlem, and John 
Boccold, a journeyman tailor of Leyden, fired with 
enthusiastic devotion to the Anabaptist principles, 
assumed to themselves the leadership of the sect, 
and fixing their residence at Munster, an imperial 
city in Westphalia, they promulgated their doctrines 
with such plausibility and power, that they suc- 
ceeded in attracting a large number of converts, and 
gathering boldness as they proceeded in their work, 
they took forcible possession of the arsenal and 
senate-house during the night, and running through 
the streets with drawn swords, they exclaimed, 
" Repent, and be baptized ,' 1 alternating this invita- 
tion with the solemn denunciation, “ Depart, ye un- 
godly.” The senators, nobles, and more peaceahle 
citizens, both Protestants and Papists, fled in confu- 
sion, leaving the frantic enthusiasts in undisturbed 
possession of the town. Having thus entrenched 
themselves in Munster, a city of some importance, 
they made a pretence of establishing a government, 
electing senators, and appointing consuls of their 
own sect. The mainspring of the whole movement, 
however, was the baker Matildas, who, in the style 
and with the authority of a prophet, issued his com- 
, moods which it was instant death to disobey. Urged 
on by this reckless fanatic, the mob proceeded to 
pillage the churches, -deface their ornaments, and to 
destroy all books oxcept the Bible. Matthias gave 
orders that the property of all who had left the city 
should be confiscated, and sold to the inhabitants of 
the adjacent country. He commanded his followers 
to bring all their silver, gold, and other valuables, 
and to lay them at his feet, And depositing in a com- 
mon treasury the property thus accumulated, he ap- 
pointed deacons to dispense it for the common ad- 
vantage. He arranged tliat all should eat at a pub- 
lic table, while he himself appointed the dishes of 
which they were to partake. 

The next point to which •Matthias directed his at- 
tention was, the defence of the city from external 
invasion. For this purpose he collected large maga- 
zines of every kind, constructed fortifications, and 
trained his followers to arms. He sent emissaries to 
the Anabaptists in the Low Countries, inviting them 
to assemble at Munster, which he dignified with the 
name of Mount Sion, anil from that city as a centre- 
point, he proposed that they should set put for the 
t subjugation of the whole earth. Meanwhile he ani- 
mated his people by pretended reflations and pro- 
phecies, rousing their passions, and preparing them to 
1 undertake or suffer anything for the mainteaanoe of 
their opinions. * # 

It was not to be expected that a city inch as Mun- 
ster sfiould bo left long at the mercy of a lawless 


mob without some effort being made for m 
The bishop of the town accordingly, hari^ 
a large army, advanced to besiege it The atttapt, 
however, was unsuccessful; Ma t thi as repulsed ihm r 
with great slaughter. Flushed with victory, he up* 
peered next day brandishing a spear, and decla rin g 
that like Gideon of old, with a handful of men he 
would put to flight a host of the enemies of God. 
Thirty of his followers accompanied him in this wild 
enterprise, and, as might have been expected, they 
were cut off to a man. The death of Matthi aa at 
first struck consternation into the minds of his dia* 
ciples ; but his associate, Boocold the tailor, assum- 
ing to be invested with the same divine commission, 
and to be possessed of the same prophetic powers, 
succeeded rim deceased prophet in the leadership of 
the Anabaptist enthusiasts. The war, however, 
under tifia new commander, was now simply of a de- 
fensive character. Wanting the courage of Mat- 
thias, he excelled him in craft. To gratify his un- 
bounded ambition, he resorted to measures of the 
most discreditable kind. Stripping himself naked, he 
marched through the streets of Munster, proclaiming 
with a loud voice, “ That the kingdom of Sion was at 
hand ; that whatever was highest on earth should be 
brought low, and whatever was lowest should be ex- 
alted." To substantiate his own prediction, he or- 
dered the churches to be levelled with the ground, 
he degraded the senators chosen by Matthias, and 
reduced the consul to a common hangman, an ar- 
rangement to wluch the pusillanimous functional^ 
tamely submitted. Presuming to exercise the same 
authority as that which was possessed by Moses the 
Jewish legislator, he substituted in place of the de- 
posed senators, twelve judges according to the num- 
ber of the twelve tribes of Israel 
John Boccold, or John of Leyden, as he is often 
termed, had now prepared the people for the crown- 
ing act of arrogance which they were about to wit- 
ness. Summoning them together, he declared it t< 
be the will of God that he should be king of Sion 
anjji should sit on the throne of David. From tha 
moment he assumed all the state and pomp of royal 
ty. Wearing a crown of gold, and clothed in tlu 
richest and most sumptuous robes, he appeared u 
public with a Bible in one hand, and a sword in tin 
other, while a large body-guard surrounded has per- 
son. He coined money stamped with his own image 
and demanded homage of the humblest kind from a) 
his subjects. * 

The upstart monarch was net long m showing! 
himself in his true character. Giving full sway 
fo th* basest appetites and passions, lie urged upon) 
the people, through his prophets an d teachers, rite 
Swfolneas and even necessity of taking more wive* 
than one, asserting this to be a privilege granted 
foy God to Ik saints. Well knowing fruit example 
is for more powerful in its influence than pre- 
cept, he himself married three wives, one of th am 
briag^the widow of Matthias, a woman of grust per- 
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jMriattnM atone, 

|«UlMlM» q*p*k* or paariOn prompted, 
dltfaeyam^^ Of Sieea, however, 

flu writer of hfa predare a ire wre alone sfybdqm^ 
ndiftvwttd wffli the bottom and dignities of roy- 
alty. Polymer now became faduon ah la among flit 
An abaptist* of Munster, and it was even deemed 
flpmimJ to decline availing themselves in this%*t- 
ter of what they omedted the liberty which be* 
longed to than tft the people of the Most High, 
freedom of divme, the natural attendant on poly- 
gamy, was introduced. The most revolting excesses 
were now indulged in, and all under the alleged sanc- 
tion of religion the most spiritual and devout. 

The scandal thrown by Boccold and his followers 
upon the cause of true Christianity, awakened the 
deepest Indignation and sorrow in the breasts of all 
thoughtful men, but more especially of the friends 
of the Reformation. The first appearance of such 
a spirit had called forth the loudest remonstrances 
on the part of Luther, who had even entreated the 
steles of Germany to interpose their authority, and 
put a stop to the promulgation of a heresy which 
was no less injurious to social order than to the 
cause of true religion. No steps, however, had 
hitherto been taken by the civil authorities to repress 
the outrages of these licentious enthusiasts. Bat 
matters had now assumed a critical aspect. The 
Anabaptists were no longer merely a sect of wild 
enthusiasts; they were a formidable political com- 
munity, who had entrenched themselves for fifteen 
months in a fortified city, and bade defiance to the 
whole princes of the empire. 

In the spring of 1636, the Bishop of Munster hav- 
ing been joined by reinforcements from all parts of 
Germany, regular siege was laid to tho city, and an 
entrance having been effected, rather by stratagem 
than force, the Anabaptists were overpowered by 
numbers, most of them were slain, and the remainder 
taken prisoners. John of Leyden having been seised, 
was loaded with chains, and carried from city to city 
as a spectacle to gratify the cariosity of the people, 
who were permitted and encouraged to insult him at 
will. The intrepid youth, then only twenty-six 
years of age, was taken back to Munster, the scene 
of his former grandeur, and there put to death with 
the most exquisite as well aa lingering tortures, 
which be endured with astonishing fortitude, while 
no the last he adhered with the most unflinching 
to the peculiar tenets of his sect. The death 
of Booeold, and the destruction of the great body of 
Ida followers, proved the extinction of the sect of 
Anabaptists to Germany. » • 

The Anabaptists obtained an earlier as weft as a 
firmer footing in the Low Countries thuf in any 
other country of Europe. Melchior Hofinaa haeji 
pzeeehad the doctrine* of the aeet in 1626 * notwithe 
nqgig t he complaint of Lu th er that he had taken 
open him to preach without # eaU The remon- 
mnmse of the German Reformer had ftO«Acf tore* 


prating the real of Before a, who openly asserted 
himself to be the restorer of Christianity, and the 
founder of a new kingdom. He is said to have 
maintained that Christ had only ana nature, and 
could not be united to a body taken from the Vir- 
gin Mary, because all human flesh was defiled and 
accursed. The whole work of aetoatioa, to hie opi- 
nion, depends entirely and solely on our free-will. 
He taught, also, that infant-baptism originated from 
the Evil One. Anabaptiam, however, can scarcely 
be said to have commenced with Hodman. Hie 
real founders of the sect appear to have been Stank, 
Stubner, and Muaxer. By fasting and other auster- 
ities they soon succeeded in establishing to them- 
selves among the people a reputation for pre-emi- 
nent sanctity. Dressed to coarse garments, and with 
long beards, they travelled through Germany preach- 
ing their peculiar tenets with an ardour and earnest- 
ness which attracted many followers. Disowning the 
legitimacy of temporal authority when exercised over 
the saints, they called upon their people to raise the 
standard of rebellion against all secular princes. Hu 
result was, that a large, though IB-disciplined army, 
was speedily formed, which commenced a war usual 
ly called by historians “The Country- Peasant! 
War.” 

The first step taken by this motley band was to 
publish a manifesto consisting of twelve articles, one 
of them containing a resolution to obey no princes 
or magistrates beyond what should appear to them 
just and reasonable. This rebellion against all civil 
authority was headed by Muntrer, a man of a bold and 
enterprising spirit, aided by Pfeifer, a monk, who 
had left his convent and renounced Popery. The 
army commanded by these two leaders was numerous 
and enthusiastic; but being attacked by a body oi 
regular troops they were entirely defeated to May 
1526, and both Munlzer and Pfeifer were taken pri- 
soners and beheaded. 

Thus deprived *of their leaders the Anabaptist* 
were scattered throughout different countries, some 
passing into Poland, others into Bohemia and Hun- 
gary. Hubmeyer preached the opinions of the sect to 
Switzerland, and having at an earlier period been ban- 
ished by the same authorities, he retired into Moravia, 
and was burnt at Vienna in 1627. A branch of the 
Anabaptists was formed iiw&ilosia, chiefly by the 
labours of Schwenckfeldt, a Lutheran, who, from 
some slight peculiarity of opinion, gave rise to a new 
sect, called from him Schwlngkfluhaub (whkfe 
see). Hutfpr, also, who laboured in Moravia, give 
origin to what are called the Hurrimut! 
bbn (which see). At Delft to Holland, the cause of 
the Anabaptist/ was maintained by Dttrid George, 
a contemporary of Hofinan. He to said to have « 


turned the chamber of the Messiah, and of one sent 
by God to publish a new adoption of children of the 
Most High; he is Hkefise dunged with denying the 
resurrection and the hfe toopine,wtoh allowing wives 
to be to common* and prateftdhp tba^sfo defiled 


ANAiTIS— ANATHEMA- 


ANAITIS, an Asiatic deity, anciently wonhipped 
in Armenia, Cappadocia, and other countries. In 
connection with the sacred temples which were erect- 
ed in her honour, there were sacred lands, and men- 
tion Is also made of sacred cows. Among the slaves 
who were consecrated to her service, it was customary 
for the females to prostitute themselves several years 
before they were married, and in consequence of this 
they were imagined to acquire a peculiar sanctity, 
which made it an object of ambition to obtain one of 
them in marriage. Anaitis is sometimes confounded 
by the Greek authors with Artemis, and sometimes 
with Aphrodite. On the festival in honour of Anai- 
tia, it was customary for crowds of both sexes to as- 
semble and intoxicate themselves with wine. 

AKALABUS, which may be translated Scapulary, 
a tong tunic without sleeves, worn by superior orders 
of monks .in the Greek church. 

ANAMMELECH (Hob. ana, melck , oracular 
king). We are informed in 2 Kings xvii. 31, that 
the inhabitants of Sopharvaim, sent from beyond the 
Euphrates into Syria, burned their children in 
honour of Adrammelech and Anammelech. It has 
been thought that Adrammelech (which see) re- 
presented the sun, while Anammelech signified the 
moon. 

ANAPHORA, the oblation among the Coptic 
churches of Egypt, corresponding to the canon among 
tho Latins, when the prieBt breaks the host into 
three pieces, denoting the Trinity, and connects them 
together so skilfully that they do not seem in the 
least to be divided. This ceremony is accompanied 
with several prayers and other acts of devotion suit- 
able to tho solemn occasion. 

ANARGYRES (Festival op the), (Gr. a, not, 
and arguros, money), celebrated by the Greek church 
on the 1st November, in honour of two saints named 
Cosrnus and Damianus, who were brothers, and both 
physicians. The Greeks called them Aiutrgyres, be- 
cause they practised medicine outbf a pure principle 
of charity, without claiming the smallest recompense. 
The Greeks mention a miraculous fountain at Athens, 
near a chapel consecrated to these two saints. The 
fountain never flows but on their festival os soon as 
the priest has begun to say cnass, and in the evening 
it is dried up again. Such is tho legend by which 
the honour of these twossaints is maintained. 

ANASTASIU8 (Festival of St.), observed by 
the Greek church on the 22d of January. 

ANATHEMA (Gr. {fuU which is set apart). 
Among the Jews, anything which wa\ devoted to 
destruction must not be redeemed. The beast at 
Sinai that touched the mountain was to ta doomed. 
The fields of Gilboa, wet with the hfbod of Saul and 
Jonathan, wero devoted (2 Sam ¥ i. 21) b f king 
David. Ahab was informed by the Lord (1 Kings 
xx. 42), that Benhadod was doomed. Such were 
the idolatrous Cauaanites ; such was Jerioho also in 
particular (Josh. vi. 17) with all its spoil, and hence* 
the aggravation o£ Achan's tin in attempting to. ap- 


propriate what the Lord had doomed to be destroyed! 
Henee, also, the tin of Saul (1 Sam. xv. 3}tn spoil 
mg Agag whom the Lora had doomed to utMn 
ruin. ' 

The word anathema is also need to denote an ex- 
communication with curses. This was the last end 
heaviest degiee of excommunication among the Jews* 
It wfo inflicted when the offender had often refused 
to comply with the sentence of the court, and was 
accompanied with corporal punishment, and some- 
times with banishment, and even death. Drutius gives 
a form of this excommunication which the Jews allege 
was used by Kara mid Nehemiah against the Samari- 
tans. The process is B&id to have been as follows 
They assembled the whole congregation in the 
temple of the Lord, and they brought three hundred 
priests, three hundred trumpets, and three hundred 
books ofr the law. and the same number of boya 
Thou they sounded their trumpets, and the Levites, 
singing, cursed the Samaritans by all tho sorts of ex- 
communication contained in the mystery of the name 
Jehovah, and in the Decalogue, and with the curse 
of the superior house of judgment, and likewise with 
the curso of the inferior house of judgment, all of 
which involved the judicial sentence, that no Israel- 
ite should eat the bread of a Samaritan, and that no 
Samaritan can be a proselyte in Israel, and that be 
shall have no part in the resurrection of the dead. 

The anathema among the Jews excluded the un 
liappy offender from the society and intercourse o 
lus brethren. It was cither judiciary or abjuratory. 
By the former, the offender was not only excommu- 
nicated and separated from the faithful, but delivered 
ovor, soul and body, to Satan. Tho abjuratory ana- 
thema is prescribed to converts, who arc obliged to 
anathematize their former heresy. In tho New Tes- 
tament we moot with a very extraordinary and solemn 
form of excommunication, “Let him be anathema* 
maranatJia, n which may be interpreted, “ Let him be 
accursed at the coming of the Lord.” This was the 
most dreadful imprecation among the Jews, and has 
| been thus paraphrased : “ May he be devoted to the 
greatest of evils, and to tho utmost severity of the 
divine judgment ; may the Lord come quickly to tAke 
vengeance upon him.” 

Among the modem Jews, the anathema, or greater 
excommunication, which is inflicted for mocking the 
law, or laughing at any of their rites and ceremonies, 
is of a very severe character. They curse the offend- 
er by heaven and earth ; they give him up to the 
power of evil angels ; they beg that God would de- 
stroy him soon, and that he would make all creatures 
Ss stymies. They pray that God would torment 
him with every disease, hasten lus death, and con- 
s%n hiA to utter darkness for ever. No one must 
presume to approach within six feet of him, and 
%11 human assistance is denied*him f even If he 
should be perishing for want of the necessaries of 
life. They place a stone over his grave to denote 
that ought to have been stoned. No relation 
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^ Into iBOconfai^ fiir j 

. o bless God far taking himout of the world. 

The final excommunication by anathema was 
practised also In the primitive Christian church 
a gtioBt notorious offenders, who were thereby ex- 
pelled from the church, and separated from all com* 
amnion igth her in holy offices. Those who were 
f subjected to this curse were debarred, not onlj from 
! the Lord's Supper, but from the prayers and hearing 
I the Scriptures read in any assembly of the church. 
From the moment that such a sentence was passed 
upon a man, he was looked upon by the brethren as 
an enemy of Christ and a servant of the devil, and 
his presence was carefully shunned. All were for- 
hidden to admit him into their houses, to sit at table 
with Mm, or to show him any of the ordinary civili- 
ties of life. The following form of excommunication, 
as pronounced by Synesius upon Andwmicus, is 
given by Bingham, and may afford some idea of such 
a sentence in early times. 

« Now that the man is no longer to bo admonished, 
but cut off as an incurable member, the church of 
i'tolemais makes this declaration or injunction to all 
her sister churches throughout the world : Let no 
ehurch of God be open to Andronicus and his accom- 
plices ; to Thoaa and his accomplices ; but let every 
sacred temple and sanctuary be shut against them. 
The devil has no part in paradise ; though he privily 
creep in, he is driven out again. I therefore admo- 
nish both private men and magistrates, neither to re- 
ceive them under their roof nor to their table ; and 
priests more especially, that they neither converse 
with them living, nor attend their funerals when 
dead. And if any one despise this church, as being 
only a small city, and receive those that are excom- 
municated by her, as if there was no necessity of ob- 
serving the rules of a poor church ; let them know 
that they divide the church by schism which Clirist 
would have to be one. And whoever docs so, 
whether he be Levite, presbyter, or bishop, shall be 
ranked in the same class with Andronicus : we will 
neither give them the right hand of fellowship^ nor 
eat at the same table with them ; and much less will 
we communicate in the sacred mysterios with them, 
who choose to have part with Andronicus and Thoaa/’ 

As soon as any person was formally excommuni- 
cated by any church, notice of the event was usually 
given to other churches, and sometime! by circular 
letters to all eminent churches throughout the world, 
that all might be warned against admitting the per- 
son thus excommunicated to their fellowship. For 
such waa the perfect harmony and agreement that 
subsisted among all the churches, that no prasftn Ex- 
communicated in one church could be received in 
another, unless by the authority of a legal synod? to 
winch there lay % just appeal, and which was allowed 
to judge in the case. AU deception in such a calb 
was prevented by the practice, which was strictly t 
adhered to, of commendatoiy Mere or testimonials 
Mg required from every individual who, deleaving 


one church, sought adndmion into another. If any 
one travelled without such credentials, he waa to be 
suspected as an exoommunioated person, and accord* 
ingly treated aa one under censure. A person on 
whom an anathema was pronounced, was not only 
shut out from the intercourse of the brethren while 
he lived, but if he died without the sentence being 
removed, he was denied the honour and benefit a 
Christian burial No solemnity of psalms or prayers 
was used at their frmeral ; nor were they ever to be 
mentioned among the faithful out of the diptych*, or 
holy books of the church, according to custom, In 
the prayers at the altar. But if any one under ana* 
thema modestly submitted to tho discipline of the 
church, and was labouring earnestly to obtain a re* 
admission to tho privileges of the church, but was 
suddenly snatched away by death before he had re* 
oeived absolution, in such a case, the frmeral obse- 
quies were allowed to be celebrated with the usual 
solemnities of the church. 

It may easily be conceived that subjection to an 
anathema in the early Christian church, followed Us 
it was by such painful consequences, must have 
borne heavily upon tho mind of the excommunicated 
man. No wonder that offenders were brought often, hi 
such circumstances, almost to the brink of despair, 
and, feeling in all its bitterness tho wretchedness of 
their forlorn condition, were wont to implore, on any 
conditions, however humiliating, to be restored to 
the society of the faithful. Dr. Jamieson, in his 
1 Manners and Trials of the Primitive Christians,' 
draws tho following graphic picture of the means 
which the excommuuicated were wont to employ in 
order to obtain the removal of the sentence : — 
“ From day to day they repaired to the cloisters, or 
the roofless area of the church, — for no nearer ware 
they allowed to approach it,— and there they stood, 
in the most humble and penitent attitude, with 
downcast looks, and tears in their eyes, and smiting 
on their breasts ;*or threw themselves on the ground 
at the feet of the faithful, as they entered to wor- 
ship, begging an interest in their sympathies and 
their prayers, — confessing their sins, and crying out 
tliat they were as salt which had lost its savour, fit 
only to be trodden iftider foot* For weeks and 
months they often continued in this grovelling state, 
receiving from the passengers nothing but the silent 
expressions of their pity. Not a word was spoken, 
in the way either of encouragement or exhortation ; 
for during these humiliating stations at the gate, the 
offenders were considered rather as candi d ates for 
penance than as actually penitents* When at hat 
they hac^ waited a suffiefent length of time In this 
state of affliction, and the silent observers of their 
conduct were lifted that their outward demonstra- 
tions of sorrow proceeded from a humble and con- 
trite spirit, the rulers of the church admitted them 
within the walls, and gave them the privilege of re- 
maining to hear the reading of the Scripture and the 
sermon. The appointed time for thfir continuance 
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among the hearer* being completed, they were ad- 
vanced to the third order of penitents, whose privi- 
lege it was to wait until that part of the service when 
the prayers for particular classes were offered up, and 
to hear the petitions which the minister, with his 
hands on their heads, and themselves on their bended 
knees, addressed to God on their behalf, for his mer- 
cy to pardon and his grace to help them. In due 
time they were allowed to be present at the celebra- 
tion of the communion, and the edifying services that 
accompanied it ; after witnessing wliich, and offer- 
ing, at the same time, satisfactory proofs of tliat 
godly sorrow wliich is unto salvation, the term of 
penance ended.” 

The time during which the anathema rested upon 
an offender varied according to the nature of the 
crime, end the state of mind of the criminal. The 
usual term was from two to five years. In some 
eases where the sin had been of a very aggravated 
kind, and causing much scandal in the church, the 
sentence of excommunication extended to ten, twenty, 
and even thirty years ; and in some cases during the 
whole term of life. 

The word anathema occurs frequently in the an- 
cient canons, and indeed at the close of each decree 
of most of the ecclesiastical councils, the words are 
used, “ let him be anathema,” that is, separated from 
the communion of the church, and the favour of 
God, who goes against the tenor of what is there 
decreed. And this style has been adopted by the 
councils in imitation of the language of the apostle 
Paul: “If we, or an angel from heaven, preach 
any other gospel unto you than that which we 
have preached unto you, lot him be anathema." 
Clirysostom seems to have differed in regard to 
the anathema from most of the early Christian writ- 
ers; for he devotes a whole homily to proving 
that men ought not to anathematize either the 
living or the dead; they may anathematise their 
opinions or actions, but not their persons. And this 
view of the matter lias been adopted by some modem 
churches, who regard such excommunications as only 
warranted by a direct revelation. 

When any membor of the primitive Christian 
church was under a sentence of anathema, he was 
prevented from engaging in the usual amusements, 
or enjoying the usual comforts of life. “ During the 
whole progress of their probation, the penitents ap- 
peared in Backcloth and ashes ; the men were obliged 
to cut off their hair, and {he women to veil them- 
selves in token of sorrow.” After being subjected 
for a lengthened period to a humiliating and painful 
discipline, provided the offender exhibited unequivo- 
cal symptoms of a penitent frame <tf xfiind, on his ex- 
pressing a wish to be readmitted to church privileges, 
arrangements were made for the removal of the sen- 
tence of excommunication. On an appointed day 
the penitent appeared in church in a garb of sack- 
cloth, mid taking his station in a conspicuous posi- 
tion, he solemnly confessed in public, generally with 


many tears, the sin of which he had been gnilty, «nd « 
throwing himself upon the ground, impknad the for* 
givenesa of the church for the scandal which he had 
brought upon the Christian name, beseeching their 
intercessory prayers in his behalf. The assembled 
congregation then fell down on their knees, along 
with the weeping penitent, and the minister also 
kneelAg, laid his hands on the head of the man on 
whom had rested the anathema, earnestly supplicated 
the divine compassion to be extended towards him, 
and then raising him, placed him among the brethren 
at the communion table. 

All classes of offenders in the early church were 
subjected with the utmost impartiality to the same dis- 
cipline, however severe and degrading. A most re- 
markable instance of this kind is recorded in the case 
of the Emperor Theodosius, who flourished about the 
year A. d.# 370, and who, having been guilty of con- 
senting to the massacre of seven thousand people in 
the city of Thessalonica, was subjected to anathema 
by the church of Milan under the devout and faith- 
ful Ambrose. The details of this deeply interesting 
event are thus beautifully stated by Dr. Jamieson. 

“ On the Lord's day, the emperor proceeding to pub- 
lic worsliip, Ambrose met him at the gates of the 
church, and peremptorily refused to admit him. 
This proceeding of Ambrose, extraordinary as it may 
appear to ub, could not have been surprising nor un- 
expected to his sovereign, who was well aware that 
the austere discipline of the times doomed offenders 
of every description to wait in the area or the port! 
coos of the church, and beg the forgiveness and the 
prayers of the faithful, ere they were permitted to 
reach the lowest station of the penitents. Self-love, 
however, or a secret pride in his exalted station, 
might porhAps have led Theodosius to hope that the 
ordinary severity of the Church would be relaxed in 
his favour, — more especially, as the act imputed to 
him as a crime was justified by many urgent consi- 
derations of State policy ; and under this delusion, 
he made for the church, never dreaming, it would 
seem, that whatever demur the minister of Christ 
might make, he would never have the boldness to 
arrest the progress of an emperor in presence of his 
courtiers, and of the whole congregation. But the 
fear of mm was never known to have made Ambrose 
flinch from his duty ; and, heedless of every consi- 
deration, but that of fidelity to the cause and the 
honour of lus heavenly Master, he planted himself 
on the threshold of the church, and vowed, that nei- 
ther bribes nor menaces would induce him to admit, 
into the temple of the God of peace, a royal crimi- 
nal rw^with the blood of thousands, who were his 
brethren, — all of them by the ties of a common na- 
tuia, — many of them by the bonds of a common frith. 
Theodosius, thus suddenly put on his self-defence, 
tsfO k refuge in the history of David, who was also a 
sovereign ; and who, though he had combined the 
guilt, of adultery with that of murder, waa yet par- 
doned and restored to favour by God himself on the 
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confession of his rim, 4 You have resembled David 
fa Us crime,* replied the inflexible Ambrose, ‘resem- 
ble him also fa fas repentance.’ Self-oonvicted and 
•bashed, the emperor abandoned all farther attempts ; 
and, eetondng to fas palace, during eight months 
oontfaued fa a state of excommunication from Chris- 
tian fellowship, hearing all the ignominy, and poop- 
ing to all the humiliating acts required of those who 
underwent the discipline of the Church. As the first 
annual season of communion approached, the anxiety 
of the emperor to participate fa the holy rite became 
extreme. Often, fa the paroxysms of his grief, did 
he say to the counsellor, who had advised the Dra- 
conic edict against the Thessaloniana, < Servants and 
beggars have liberty to join fa worship and commu- 
nion, but to me the church doors, and consequently 
the gates of heaven, are closed ; for so the Lord hath 
decreed, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound fa heaven.' At length it was agreed be- 
tween the prince and his favourite, that the latter 
should seek an interview with Ambrose, aud endea- 
vour to gain him over to employ a privilege of his 
order, — that of abridging, in certain circumstances, 
the period appointed for the duration of Church dis- 
cipline. The eagerness of his royal master could 
not wait his return, and, meeting him on his way, he 
was greeted with the unwelcome intelligence, that 
the faithful bishop considered it a violation of his 
duty, to remit any part of the just censures of the 
Church; and that nothing but submission to the 
shame and degradation of a public confession of his 
sins could accomplish the object which was dearest 
to the heart of the royal penitent. On an appointed 
day, accordingly, Theodosius appeared fa the church 
of Milan, clothed in sackcloth; and, acknowledg- 
ing the hoinousness of his offence, the just sentence 
by which he forfeited the communion of the faith- 
ful, and the profound sorrow he now felt for having 
authorised so gross an outrage on the laws of heaven, 
and the rights of humanity, was received, with the 
unanimous consent of the whole congregation, once 
more into the bosom of Christian society. Nothing 
can afford a better test of the simplicity and godly 
sincerity of the Christian emperor, than his readi- 
ness to assume, in presence of his people, an atti- 
tude so humiliating. How deep must have been his 
repentance towards God, — how strong his faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, — and how many plausible 
reasons of personal honour and public expediency 
must he have had to encounter, ere he could bring 
himself fa face of a crowded assembly, to say, as he 
entered, ‘ My soul deaveth unto the dust ; quicken 
thou roe, according to thy word;’ and erejift ccRtld 
throw himself prostrate on the ground, to implore 
the pardon of God and the forgiveness of nts felfbw- 
men 1 And if this extraordinary history affords an 
illustrious example of genuine repentances it exhibits, 
fa no less memorable a fight, the strictness sad m>- # 
partiality of primitive disdpifae. What minister 
would have dared to impose, — what priqpe would 
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have submitted to undergo, a course of public peni- 
tence, so humiliating and so pafaftil, if It bad not 
been the established practice of the (faurch to lei no 
offenders escape with impunity.” 

Considerable difference of opinion has existed 
among learned men, as to the greater crimes which 
demanded on the part of the church the infliction of 
a solemn anathema, or the greater excommunication. 
Augustine mentions, that in his time there were some 
who limited such sins to three only— adultery, idola- 
try, and murder; but the opinion of this eminent 
father Is, that the great crimes which incurred ana- 
thema, were such as were committed against the 
whole decalogue, or ten commandments, of which 
the apostle says, 14 They which do euoh things shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God." Of course, in this 
remark of Augustine are to bo included only gross 
violations of the moral law. The great crimes 
against the first and second commandments were 
comprised under the general names of apostacy and 
irreligion, which comprehended the several species 
of idolatry; blaspheming and denying Christ fa times 
of persecution ; using the wiokod aits of divination, 
magic, and enchantments ; and dishonouring God by 
sacrilege and simony, by heresy and sohism, and 
other sue!) profanations and abuses, corruptions and 
contempts of his true religion and service. AU these 
were justly reputed great crimes, and usually punished 
with the severest ecclesiastical censures. The greater 
sins against the third commandment which incurred 
anathema, were blasphemy, profane swearing, perjury, 
and breach of vows which have boon solemnly mack 
to God. Absence from divine service, voluntarily 
and systematically, without sufficient reason, for « 
lengthened period of time; neglect of the public 
service of God to follow vain sports and pastimes os 
the Sabbath ; or scfMirating from the regular meeting! 
of the church, and assembling in private convetatiolea 
of their own, were esteemed breaches of the fourth 
commandment of a very aggravated kind. Those 
which were regarded as great transgressions against 
the fifth commandment were disobedience to parents 
and masters, treason and rebellion against princes, 
and contempt of the laws of the church. Heinous 
violators of the sixth •commandment were such as 
were guilty of murder, manslaughter, parricide, self- 
murder, dismembering the body, causing abortion, 
and similar crimes. Another species of great sins 
which made men liabto to the severities of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, were tjie sins of un cleaiaie sa, or 
transgressions of the seventh commandment, such as 
fornication, adultery, ravishment, incest, polygamy, 
and all |orts of unnatuiil defilement with beasts or 
mankind, and* conduct of every kind which led the 
way to such impurities, os rioting and intemperance, 
writing or reading lascivious books, acting or fre 
quenting obscene stage plays, allowing or 
fag harlots, or whatever maybe called M making pro- 
vision for the flesh to fulfil the fasts thereof” The 
anathema was pranotmeed 11900 alkwlm openly 
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broke the eighth commandment, by the commission 
of theft, oppression, usury, perverting of justice, or 
freed aid deceit in trust and traffic. The ninth com- 
mandment was considered to be violated in an ag- 
gravated manner by false accusation, libelling, in- 
forming, calumny and slander, railing and reviling, 
in regard to the tenth commandment, which takes 
cognisance rather of sinful feelings tlian of vicious 
acts, the anathema was incurred by those whose in- 
ward risings of envy or covetousness led them to the 
commission of open crimes. 

When clergymen were subjected to censures, if 
they submitted meekly to the discipline of the church, 
and were not refractory or contumacious, the early 
church were wont to allow them the benefit of lay 
communion ; but if they continued contumacious and 
stubborn, opposing her first censures, and acting as 
clergymen in contempt of them, she then proceeded 
one degree farther with them, adding to their deposi- 
tion a formal excommunication, and denying them 
even the communion of laymen. Thus Arius and 
many other heresiarchs were anathematised and ex- 
oommunicated as well as degraded. 

The Pontificate Romanum of the Romish church 
describes three kinds of excommunication, of which 
the anathema is the highest, and is usually pro- 
nounced with unlighted candlos. In tliiB fearful 
curse, the person excommunicated is threatened with 
torments, both in this life and that which is to come ; 
is delivered up to Satan ; separated from civil society, 
and, in a word, completely cast off, botli from the 
companionship of the church and of the world. 
When the Pope is to fulminate this solemn ox com- 
munication, he goes up to the high altar with all the 
air of an excommunicator, and accompanied with 
twelve cardinal priests, all of them liaving lighted 
tapers in their hands ; he then sits down on the pon- 
tifical seat, placed bofore the high altar, from which 
he thunders forth his anathema. Igomotimes a dea- 
con, clothed in a black daJmatica, goes up into the 
pulpit, and publishes the anathema with a loud voico ; 
in the meantime, the bells toll the knell as if for the 
dead, the excommunicated person being looked upon 
as dead in regard to the church. After the ana- 
thema has been pronounced, Ul present cry out with 
a loud voice, Fiat, or So be it. Then the Pope ami 
cardinals dash their lightflft candles upon the ground, 
while the acolytes tread them under their feet. Af- 
ter this, the sentence of excommunication, and the 
name of the person excommunicated, are posted up 
in a public place, that no one may have any further 
communication with him. 

As a specimen of the form of anqfhema author- 
ised by tho Pontificale Romanum, we select .that 
which is appointed to be pronounced on any 
who may draw away from the divine service those 
who are under the banner of chastity, that is nuns; 
and on any one who may purloin their goods, or 
hinder tlyun from possessing their goods in quiet. 
*'tt the authoritycof Almighty God, and of his 


holy apostles Peter and Paul, we solemnly forbid. * 
Winder the curse of anathema, that any one draw 
away these present virgins, or holy ntma, from the 
divine service, to which they have devoted them- 
selves under the banner of chastity ; or that any one 
purloin their goods, or be a hindrance to their pas 
sessix£ them unmolested. But if any one shall dare 
to attempt such a thing, let him be accursed at home 
and abroad ; accursed in the city, and in the field; 
accursed in waking and sleeping ; accursed in eating 
and drinking; accursed in walking and sitting; ac- 
cursed in his flesh and his bones ; and, from the sole 
of his foot to the crown of his head, let him have no 
soundness. Come upon him the malediction, which 
by Moses in the law, the Lord hath laid on the sons 
of iniquity. Be his name blotted out from the book 
of the living, and not be written with the righteous. 
His portion and inheritance be with Cain the fratri- 
cide, with Dathan and Abiram, with Ananias and 
Sapphira, with Simon the sorcerer, and Judas the 
traitor ; and with those who have' said to God, De- 
part from us, we desire not the knowledge of thy 
ways. Let him perish in the day of judgment, and 
let everlasting fire devour him with the devil and his 
angels — unless he make restitution, and come to 
amendment. So be it, so be it. 1 ’ 

This formula is the same wluch, with the neces- 
sary alterations to suit the occasion, is used in other 
cases of sacerdotal cursing. It is well known that a 
solemn curse or anathema “ with bell, book, and 
candle 11 Against all heretics, is annually pronounced 
by the Pope at Rome, and by other ecclesiastics in 
other places on the Thursday of Passion week, the 
day before Good Friday, the anniverflaiy of the Sa- 
viour’s crucifixion. This is called the Bull in coma 
Domini , or “ at the Supper of the Lord." The cere- 
monies on this occasion are well-fitted to awe the 
spectators. The bull consists of thirty-one sections, 
describing different classes of excommunicated per- 
sons, as the “ Hussites, Wycliffitea, Lutherans, 
Zuingliaus, Calvinists, Huguenots, Anabaptists, Tri- 
nitarians, and other apostates from the faith ; and all 
other heretics, by wlwtsoever name they are called, 
or of wliAtcvcr sect they be.” The substance of the 
Anathema is in these words : “ Excommunicated and 
accursed may they be, and given body and soul to 
the devil. Cursed be they in cities, in towns, in 
fields, in ways, in paths, in houses, out of houses, 
and all other places, standing, lying, or rising, walk- 
ing, running, waking, sleeping, eating, drinking, and 
whatsoever things they do besides. We separate 
thgm from the threshold, and from all prayers c i 
the ctiufch, from the holy masB, from all sacraments, 
chapels, qpd altars, from holy bread and holy water, 
from aH the merits of God’s priests end religious 
njen, from all their pardons, privileges, g r an t s , end 
immunities, which all the holy fathers, the popes of 
•Rome have granted ; and we give them utterly over 
to the power of the fiend t And let us quench that! 
soul, if they be dead this night, in the pains of 
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as this candle is now out (and 

then one of them is pot out), end let ua pra y to God 
that, if they be alive, their eye# may be put out, as 
this candle is put out (another is then extin- 
guished) ; and let us pray to God, and to our Lady, 
and to St. Peter, and 8t. Paul, and the holy saints, 
that all the senses of their bodies may fail theim and 
that they may have no feeling, as now the light of 
this candle is gone (the third is then put out), ex- 
cept they come openly now, and confess their blas- 
phemy, and by repentance, as in them shall lie, make 
satisfaction unto God, our Lady, St. Peter, and 
the worshipful oompany of this cathedral church. 
And as this cross falletb down, so may they, except 
they repent and show themselves. (Then the cross 
on which the extinguished lights had been fixed was 
allowed to M down with a loud noise, and the super- 
stitious multitude shouted with fear)." * 

The church of England, also, in her canons, autho- 
rises an anathema to be pronounced on all who say 
tliat she is not a true and apostolical church ; on all 
impugnem of the public worship of God as establish* 
sd in the Church of England ; on all impugners of 
the rites and ceremonies of the church ; on all im- 
pugners of Episcopacy ; on all authors of schism, aud 
on all maintainors of schismatics. The anathema 
can only be pronounced by the bishop before the 
dean and chapter, or twelve other ministers, not in 
public, but in the bishop's court. Bee Excommuni- ! 
(CATION. 

ANATHEMATA, the general name applied in the 
ancient Christian church to all kinds of ornaments in 
churches, whether in the structure itself, or in the 
vessels and utensils belonging to it. And the reason 
of the name is obvious, these being set apart from 
a common use to God’s honour and service. In this 
sense anathemata is used by Luke (xxi. 5) for the 
gifts and ornaments of the temple. Accordingly, in 
early times, all ornaments belonging to the church, 
as well as whatever contributed to -the beauty and 
splendour of the fabric itself, were reckoned among 
the anaUiemata of the church. But the word is 
sometimes used in a more restricted sense to denote 
those gifts particularly which were hung upon pillars, 
in the church, as memorials of some great mercy 
which men had received from God. Hence Jerome 
speaks of men’s gifts banging in the church upon 
golden cords, or being set in golden sockets or 
sconces. Being a Latin hither, he changes the ana- 
ihemata of the Greeks into donaria. From this cus- 
tom of presenting gifts to churches, there appears to 
have arisen, about the middle of the fifth oentury # a 
peculiar practice noticed by Theodoret, that when 
any one obtained the benefit of a signal cure£om Gjod 
in any member of his body, as Ins eyes, hands, feet,or 
other part, he brought what was called hia ectyponu^ 
or figure of that part in silver or gold, to Be hung up 
in the church to God, as :a memorial of his fbvour. , 
lb* mm custom prevailed among the ancient hea- 
then. the arott of f victorious warrior being hung up 


in the temple as an acknowledgment to Matt, the 
god of war, and the emancipated slave hanging up 
liis chains to the Lares. It is possible that a similar 
idea may have prompted the Philistines to dedicate 
their golden emerods as an offering (1 Sam. vi. 4) to 
the God of Israel. In imitation of the same custom 
the Romish churches are often filled with gifts dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, or to some tutelar saint 
who has been thought to have conferred upon them 
some signal benefit. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP. In many undviliaed 
nations and heathen tribes tills species of worship 
has been found to prevail. The spirits of their an- 
cestors or progenitors they suppose to have been 
deified, probably on account of some benefits they 
have conferred. It is often difficult, as in the South 
Boa islands, to discover how much of the nature of 
divinity they attach to the deified spirits of their an- 
cestors ; but on the pantheistic principle so prevalent 
in many nations, they may legitimately regard the 
authors of their existence as constituting a part of 
the divine essence, and worship them as such. In 
the worship of ancestors the Chinese are more se- 
rious than in any other, and are more attachod to it 
than to any other form of idolatry* Father Mar- 
tini, a Jesuit missionary, endeavours to give a more 
lenient and modified aspect to this practice. 11 At 
the first establishment of their monarchy," he says, 
“ the Chinese erected in commemoration of their 
parents and nearest relations some particular edi- 
fices which they called Tutang . In these edifices 
there were no manner of idols set up ; their laudable 
intention being only to demonstrate to the world 
what reverence and respect ought to be shown to 
their ]wrents when Uving by these public testimo- 
nies of their love and gratitude after their decease." 

It was natural for a llomish priest thus to apolo- 
gise for what must be admitted by every reflecting 
person to be an idolatrous adoration of deceased an- 
cestors ; but all travellers are unanimous in chain- 
ing the Chinese with thin peculiar form of worship 
In the house of every wealthy family there is an 
apartment, which they call Hutangi, aud which is 
devoted to the peculiar service of their ancestors, 
where, on a large table set against the wall, and 
fronted with steps like t^ose which lead up to an 
altar, is exposed to view tfle image of the most dis- 
tinguished person among their ancestors, and the 
names of all the men,' women, and children of the 
family ranged in ordered each side, written on small 
shelves or boards, with their ago, quality, profession, 
and the dat$ of their decease. All the relations 
meet together.in this hall twice a-year, that is, at 
spring aud autumn. The richest and most liberal 
in the company set several dishes of meat, rice, 
fruits, perfumes, wine, and wax-tapers on the table, 
with the same ceremonies as when they make atom* 
Uu presents to goveAon on their entrance upon 
office, or to mandarins of the first wok upon their 
birth-days. Those whose circumstance* do not *4- 
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soft of a particular apartment being appropriated to 
this ceremony, fix up, in the most convenient place 
they can find, the names of their ancestors without 
any other ceremony whatever. 

There is an annual observance also among the 
Chinese in connection with the worship of ancestors. 
Once a-year, about the beginning of May, the chil- 
dren with their relatives visit the tombs of their 
deceased parents, which are situated generally at 
some distance from the towns, and often on the 
mountains. On reaching the place of their inter- 
ment, the children and Mends show the same marks 
of sorrow and respect as at their decease, and, hav- 
ing arranged wine and other provisions on the tomb, 
they partake of the entertainment with as much se- 
riousness as on a funeral solemnity. 

Not only after, but even before, the interment of 
the dead, a ceremony is gone tlirough, which has in 
it something of a sacred character. The corpse is 
carried into a spacious hall, and before the coffin is 
placed a table, on which is set a statue of the de- 
ceased with his name inscribed upon it; and all 
round it is decorated with flowers, perfumes, and 
lighted tapers. Tho friends and acquaintances, who 
come to condole with the survivors, on entering the 
apartment, salute the deceased according to the cus- 
tom of the country, that is, they prostrate them- 
selves before him, and strike the ground with their 
foreheads before the table, placing upon it, in a so- 
lemn and formal manner, several wax-tapers and per- 
ftunes, with which, according to custom, they have 
come plentifully provided. 

The most solemn sacrifice, in commemoration of 
their ancestors, is celebrated by the Chinese on the 
fourteenth of August. Father Morales was present 
on the occasion of its celebration at one time. The 
ceremony was performed in a temple, over the door 
of which were written these two words, Kia Chcu , 
the Temple of the Forefathers. J^x tables had been 
prepared for the sacrifice, on which woro placed 
meats ready dressed, and raw flesh, with fruits, 
flowers, and perfumes, which were burnt in little 
chafing dishes. The ceromony is thus minutely de- 
tailed by the Jesuit who witnessed it. 

(( At the upper end of fte temple were the in- 
scriptions of their ancestors artfully disposed, and 
each in its proper niche.® On each side the images of 
their grandfathers were fastened to the walls. In 
the yard there were several carpets spread on the 
ground, upon which lay large heaps of paper, cut in 
the shape of the ooin of their country, •which they 
imagined would in the other world be converted into 
real money, pass current tfiere, and qprve to redeem 
the souls of their relations. Besides, in one qprner 
of the yard, they had erected a huge tree, the bot- 
tom whereof was surrounded with brushwood, or 
chips, which were set on fire, and burnt during the 
celebration of the sacrifice, that the souls of their 
dead might be accommodated with sufficient light. 

n The UcMkUij who assisted at this sacrifice, were 


dressed like doctors on a solemn festival. • * One of ' 
them officiated as priest, two others as deaoon and 
sub-deacon, and a third as master of the ceremonies. 
Several other doctors performed divers other minis- 
terial offices, as that of acolyte*, Ac. Such ns had 
not taken their doctor’s degree, appeared In their 
best ^lotbes, all regularly ranged and divided into 
divers choirs at the lower end of the temple on each 
side the doors. . . . The sacrifice began after the 
following manner : as soon as the priest was seated 
with his two assistants on each side of him, upon a 
carpet that covered all the middle of the yard, the 
master of the ceremonies ordered, that all the con- 
gregation should fall down upon their knees, and 
prostrate themselves down to the ground; then he 
ordered them to rise again, which was accordingly 
done with great decency and order. . . . The priest 
and his attendants . . . approached with abundance 
of gravity the place of the inscriptions and images of 
their dead, and perfumed them with frankincense. . . 
The master of the ceremonies then ordered to be of- 
fered up the wine of blessing and true happiness. At 
the same time the attendants gave the wine to the 
priest, who took up the chalice with both his hands, 
elevated it, then set it down again, and emptied it. 
It would be too tedious to relate every minute cir- 
cumstance. . . The priest and his assistants turned 
their faces towards tho congregation. He who offi- 
ciated as deacon, pronounced, with an audible voice, 
all the benefits and indulgences which those who 
were present might expect as the result of their at- 
tendance. 1 Know ye , 1 says he , 1 that all you who have 
assisted at this solemn sacrifice, may be very well 
assured of receiving some particular favours from 
your deceased ancestors, in return for these grateful 
oblations, which you have in this public manner now 
made unto them. You shall be honoured and respect- 
ed by all men, live to a good old age, and enjoy all 
the blessings which this life can afford.' After this 
declaration they set fire to their whole store of paper- 
money, and so the sacrifice concluded." It may be 
noticed, that the Chinese, before they go into the 
temple to sacrifice to their ancestors, fetch three 
dreadful groans, as if they were just expiring. 

The whole order of this worship is laid down in 
the Chinese Ritual, with the prayers and supplica- 
tions which are appointed to be made to their de- 
ceased ancestors. These acts of devotion are, in 
the opinion of the Chinese, the most powerful and 
efficacious which can be performed. On the due 
performance of this kind of religious worship they 
ground all their expectations of future happiness. 
Tkey fatter themselves that, in virtue of theU testi- 
monies qf veneration for their ancestors, they their 
descendants shall be put in possession of numberless 
blessings. And the reasons which the Chinese 
themaelvd assign for the high estimation in which 
they hold this worship of their ancestors, are quite 
in harmony with the creed of a large portion of that 
remarkable people. They consider man as coin- 
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*fNusadof a tcoestrialfmaterial substance, which fab* 
body,andofaaaei^imnm^ 
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b lhnyt some portion of this aerlri substance in 
tile images of Confocfaa, sod of their deceased friends 
and relations. These linages are, accordingly, made 
hollow, in order that tome portion of this aeru^sub- 
stance may descend and reside within them, and by 
that mean* be present at the ceremonies observed in 
Amour of them. Henee they are called the recep- 
tacles of souls. 

Thu kind of worship is universal in China. The 
emperors sacrifice to their ancestors, and all the peo- 
ple, both rich and poor, make their oblations to the 
departed souls of their respective families to the 
third and fourth generation, but no farther. In their 
prayers to the dead, they thank them most devoutly 
for the manifold blessings received from them, and 
implore a continuance of these favours. Besides 
the public sacrifices we have noticed, they mako 
others in private, but not with such solemnity and 
pomp. At every new and full moon, also, they 
light up wax-tapers before the pictures or statues of 
their dead relatives, bum perfumes in commemora- 
tion of them, provide elegant entertainments for 
them, and pay them profound homage. The same 
practices connected with ancestor-worship are found 
pervading the whole life of the Chinese. When a 
child is about to be bom, the mother .makes solemn 
mention of her condition to her ancestors, and this 


prayer is made to them in her behalf, “ Such a one 
draws near the time of her travail ; she is come, 0 
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glorious spirits I to lay her dangerous state before 
you ; we humbly beseech you to asBiBt her under 
the pains of child-bearing, and grant her a happy 
delivery.” Two months after the child is bom, the 
mother carries it to the pagoda, presents it to her 
ancestors, and returns cordial thanks fbr its preser- 
vation. At the year's end she goes to her ances- 
tors again, and begs that, by their assistance, the 
child may increase in stature. At the age of fifteen 
the youth receives the bonnet or cap, which i« a 
token of his having entered upon manhood ; and 
the Chinese Ritual contains a prayer, which he is 
expected from that period to use, in which he begs 
his ancestors to protect him, to assist him amid all 
his difficulties, and to conduct him safe to* the yean 
of maturity. A prayer to the same effect is ap- 


pointed to be used by a young woman when she 
readies maturity, and another when die is about to 
be married. 

The worship of ancestom Is found not only i^ 
China, but in various other countries, though "no- 
where else is it so completely reduced to a jystem. 
The Sfatoiata, a numerous sect in Japan, are alio 
said to venerate their ancestors. Bat from very 
eeriy times this kind of worship existed in* heather 
nations. Gratitude to those who had been bene- 
fcotorawhile they lived, led to their deification after 
lentiL Both Cicero and Pftny my, that this was 
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tin ancient mode of cewaarffifig those who had dene 
good while on earth. Hence ft is, that we find the 
ancient heathen temples built near the tombs of the 
dead, as if they were nothing more than stately mo- 
numents erected to their memory. What is the 
whole mythology of the Greeks and Romans, but 
in all probability the deification of heroes and men 
of renown. And even the veneration which the 
early Christians entertained for the martyrs dege- 
nerated at length into a superstitious idolatry, which 
not only besought their intercessory prayers, but 
venerated theft relics. Thus has Rome introduced; 
and continues to inculcate upon her votaries, a kind 
of ancestor-worship under the name of In?wfte|f ! 
of Saints and Veneration of Relics. f 

* The following extract from Dr. Walsh's account of 
the Armenians in Constantinople, as given by Mr. 
Conder, in liis 1 View of all Religions/ shows that an- 
cestor-worship is not unknown among some so-call- 
ed Christian churches, even in our own day : 11 In the 
Armenian cemetery, which occupies several hundred 
acres, on a hill that overlooks the Bosphorus, whole 
Armenian families, of two or three generations toge- 
ther, are often to be seen sitting round the tombs, and 
holding visionary communications with theft deceased 
friends. According to their belief, the souls of the 
dead pass into a place called Oayank , which is not a 
purgatory, for they suffer neither pain nor pleasure, 
but retain a perfect consciousness of the past. From 
this state they may be delivered by the alms mid 
prayers of the living, which the pious Armenian! 
give liberally for their friends. Easter Monday is 
the great day on which they assemble for this pur- 
pose ; but every Sunday, and frequently week days, 
are devoted to this object. The priest who accom- 
panies them, first proceeds to* the tombs, and reads 
tho prayers for the dead, in which he is joined by 
tire family. They then separate into groups, or, 
singly sitting dowp by favourite graves, call its in- 
habitants about them, and, by the help of a strong 
imagination, really seem to converse with them. This 
pious and pensive duty being performed to theft dead 
friends, they retire to some pleasant spot near the 
place, where provisions had been previously brought, 
and cheerfully enjoy the society of the living. * These 
} family visits to the mansions of the departed are a 
favourite enjoyment of thlf people. I have fre- 
quently/ says Dr. Walsh , i joined these groups with- 
out befog considered as an intruder/” Boa Ido&A- 


ANCHOH1TES, or Anchorets (Or. omftorso, 
to separate), a class of motto in early times who se- 
parated themseftes from the world, retiring from 
society, and livin'; in private cells fa the wilderaess.| 
Such were Paul , and Antony, and Bill 
lousmers ofTErSiSS ftlc to fa fgr 
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distinguished from the Ckenoltoa, lto ftyed^ fa a ft* 
teroity under a common bead. Mocbafat describes 
the Anchorites if haring lived fa desmt^fiaces with 
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oo kind of shelter, feeding on roots and plants, and 
hating no fixed residence, but lodging wherever 
night overtook them, so that visitors might not know 
where to find them. 

There is an order of monks in the Greek Church 
who ate distinguished by the name of Anchorets. 
Though unwilling to submit to the labour and re- 
straints required by convent life, they are neverthe- 
less desirous of spending their lives in solitude and 
retirement. They purchase, therefore, a cell or lit- 
tle commodious apartment outside a convent, with a 
small spot of gronnd contiguous to it sufficient to 
maintain them; and they never enter the convent 
but on solemn festival days, when they assist at the. 
celebration of Divine service. As soon as their 
public devotions are ended, they return to their cells,’ 
and spend their time in the ordinary avocations of 
life, without being bound to observe any fixed times 
for their devotions. There are some of these An- 
chorets, however, who withdraw from the convent 
with the permission of their Abbot to live still more 
retired, and apply themselves more closely tlian ever 
to prayer and meditation. As they have no land 
or vineyards of their own to cultivate, the convent 
sends them once at least, if not twice a-month, a I 
stated allowance. Such of them, however, as do- 
dine such a dependent modo of living, rent some 
small vineyards which may be situated in the 
neighbourhood of their cells, and maintain them- 
selves out of the produce. Some live upon figs, 
some upon cherries, and others upon such whole- 
some fruits as they may be able to procure. A 
few earn a subsistence by transcribing books or 
manuscripts. 

ANCILLAE DEI (Lat. handmaidens of God ) , n 
name sometimes given to Deacon kshks (wuo' *e) 
in the oarly Christian Church; and also to Nuns 
(which see) at a later period. 

ANCULI and Angular, the. heathen gods and 
goddesses of slaves in ancient mythology, to wMra 
they prayed amid the oppression which they wero 
called to endure. 

ANCYLE (Lat. a buckler), a sacred buckler or 
shield which was supposed to have fallen down frot** 
heaven in the reign of itfurna PcmpiLus, kin? 
Rome, while a miraculous . oice was heard dcclarir \ 
that the safety and prosperity of Romo deponded on 
this shield being preserved. Wheu this ovent is said 
to have happened, the people were not a little com- 
forted amid the sorrow aifd alarm prevailing in con- 
sequence of a pestilence which was ‘raging with 
fearful severity. The bqjtter to preserve the heaven- 
descended shield, Nunm was advised by tbe goddess 
Egeria to make eleven other shields as exactly re- 
sembling it as possible, to prevents the discovery of 
thetrueone. Eleven others were accordingly made so 
like the divine original that Numa himself could not 
discover the difference. For the preservation o£ 
these precious shields, Numa instituted an order of 
priests called Safii, consisting of twelve, which was 


equal to the number of the Ancylia intrusted tr 
their care. 

ANCYLIA, a fea^t celebrated at Rome every year 
m the month of March, in honour of the descent 
from heaven of the sacred shield. The Salii or . 
priests of Mars carried the twelve shields round the 
city. # They began the nremony with sacrifices; j 
then walked along the streets carrying the bucklers 
and dancing sometimes together, and sometimes se- 
parately, using many gestures, and striking musically 
on* another's bucklers with heL rods, singing 
hymns in honour of Janus, Ma? Juno, and ML 
nerva, which vere answered b chorus of girls 
dressed like themsolve., and cal 1 1 Bali®. Though 
the feast and procession were hel. uro^rly in March, 
yet the Ancylia wer\tnovod wh oever a just war 
was declared 'by order of the Senate against any 
state or people. 

ANDRASTE, or Adraste, a female deity an- 
ciently worshipped in Britain, particularly by the 
Tfinol)antes in Essex, as i.he god* 1 ss of Victory, j 
Prisoners taken in war are said to lia e been sacri* 
ficed 4 slier in a grov consecrated to her. Camden 
thr* out the conjecture, that the true name of 
this goddosB may have oeen Anarhutih , an old Bri- 
tish word signifying ‘to overcome. 1 

ANDREW’S DAY (St.), a festival observed on 
the 30th of November, in honour of the Apostle 
Andrew, brother of Sin*™* Peter. 1 is celebrated 
on the same day in the Anglican, Romish, and Greek 
churches. 

ANDR0GEIJ8, son of Wmos and Pasiphae, who 
is said, after having been killed, to havo been re- 
stored to life by A&sculapius. IL was worshipped 
in Attica as a hero ; an altar was erected to him in 
the pr of Phaleru ad games were celebrated in 
hit .0.. *r every yea* in the CerAmeicus It is said 
that he origii illy worshipped as the introducer 
of agriculture into Attic 

A * 'DRONA (Cr. aner , a man), a term used to de- 
note that part of the ancLnt Christian churches allot- 
ted to the male portion of the audience. The rules 
of the primitive churches required the separation of ! 
the two sexes in the church, and this was generally 
observed. The men occupied the left of the altar on | 
ihc south side of the church, and the women the 
right on the north sido. They were separated from 1 
one another by a veil or lattice. In the Eastern 
churches the women and catechumens occupied the 
galleries above, while the men sat below. 4 In some 
churches & separate apartment was allotted to wi- 
dows and virgins. This separation of the sexes i» 
stilf Maintained in the Greek churches, and in the 


ANDRONICIANS, followers of Andronicus who 
flourished in the second century, and took a leading 
part in zfiaintaining the doctrine of a peculiar branch 
of the Gnostic heretics. See Encratxt&S. 

ANEMOTIS (Gr. an etnas, the wind), a aununue 
of thfeGreeian goddess Athena, as the controller of 
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the winds, under which title she was worshipped, and 
had e temple at Mothone in Messenia, 

ANFAL {Arab tpcdU) y the title of a chapter 

hi the Koran, whin * « a down the rule* in regard to 
tfcft distribution of spoils taken from the enemy. The 
arrangement of M» wmeo on this subject was, that 
the fifth part was tc be* w to God, to the prfiphet, 
to his relations, to orphans, -o the poor, and to pil- 
grims, Some do vrisra n to the precise mean 
mg of this rule. *. tomk that giving a portion 

to God was only * vXp mion of homage to the 
Divme IW*% and tout pcaetioally thv fifth part of 
ihe booty was to be subdivided nito * parts, thus 
excluding God from tr entitled to the spoil ; 

and tba* suw*<* ♦he j et s t.„atli, his part is to be 

applied for tb« gone, a* nefit r given to the hiwul 
ol the i squi ft the b* e or added to the other 
i forn portion* \Hw v . n m? that theiule is to 

1 h. hteraU, foil > *itK iihug the fifth part of 

ti hoot) into s' 1 , limns «a that the portions l>e* 
bulging *o and the pr are to be u* <’ In 

» rejr«a» md adorning the r n» A f v«. 

1 AhfhK* < m ** a i. monger a spiritual, 

! immortal, mt 1 ir tli highest u* ♦ ^rdov 

J of tr«at**d 1« ngs vir ,P»u, rlyr, cak- 
ing it a naiin nr* * nat r 1 of , signifying 

l rrib r for Both ..*c fluck. aiv 1 III 

i \ , >*” v « v> , t * i}u * * • denote mig U 

I i,t m j* ^ the Name ** nj.'tds 

f^mthe j .1 *onnection betw. nr od id this 

1 i\orid I hut ilu*t, aie such btWgB is 4 >la* r frj 

1 numinous j assa^ib Jt both the Old am \c T esta 

1 <m it And )f a Jcwwm seit, wo ai » jrmed, 
t ousted in the time of our Loro, who affirm* that 
there was no resurrection, neither «ngol, noi Blur 
The Sailducees, to wluch wo n w -ofer, are suppose 
to have interpreted all the massages in tl J is 
scriptures which speak of angelr in * fi ive 

sense ; and accordingly thiv ue thor t ^ b* vo 1 
garde d angels not as real permaxie*** »ubstanci s, hut 
spectres winch in a short tune dissolved *o mi # o 
disappeared like the colours of a rainbow. Borne 
Sucmiaus, in modern times, believe tnom to bo sim- 
ply mauiteHfatioiis of the divine power. 

A quMiov lias Wen agitated os to the time when 
angels ware created. Moses makes no mention of 
such beings in his account of the creation. * But this 
of course is easily explained, by reflecting that the 
main purpose and design of the history as contained 
in the first chapters of the Book of Genesis, is to 
give an account of the creation of the visible, not of 
the invisible universe. One passage plainly ipeakf 
of them as present at the creation of this world. 
Job xxxviii. 4, 7, M Where wast thou when I laid thfc 
foundations of the earth? declare, if thou hast un- 
derstanding. When the morning stars sang toge- € 
ther, and all the sons of God shouted for joy ?" All 
>nch speculations, however, are very unprofitable, 
and we may well content ourselves with the appeal 
of an apostle, Heb L 14, 4 Axe they not aB minis- 

taring spirits sent forth to minister for them who 
•hall be heirs of salvation ?* 

The rabbinical writings of the Jews abound with 
traditions concerning angels. Some suppoae than 
to have been created on the first, others on the fifth 
day The Talmud teaches that these is a daily crea- 
tion of angels, who mimediately sing an anthem, and 
then expire Some angels are said to be created 
from fire, others from water, others from wind; but 
from PsaL xxxui. 6 Rabbi Jonathan inferred, 44 that 
there * an angel created by every word that pro 
ceeds out of the mouth of God. 4 The Talmud 
speaks of angels as if they were material beings, aa 
sorting one angel to be taller than another, by at 
many miles as a man would travel in a journey pt 
five hundt ed } ears In tim Beresliith Rubbe, a Jew- 
ish work of *dgL a ♦•vJt*, angrh are said to haw 
l>oen consultod respect in^ c*v of man, some 

adMsmg others 'ng a 

Tlie writmus of the ttabUs frequently mention 
the aormts ri > to whom they say wore assigned, 

b< lot t t / tho building of Babd the se I 

m Ay -«*U or* nto which thoy allege the Gentilps 
wor#> diH.ri* ted While the Gentiles were thus 
committed uj thr guanluinship of angels, Israel is re* 
presented as having Ix'cn placed by a fortunate lot 
under the immediate superintendence of God him 
self On the true nature ot thc«e guardian angela ol 
the nations, Jewish writers aro divided, som aoc3a^ 
ii then to be angel* of light, and others demons ol 
dark" ss. In addition to the angels who preside 
o\t large teiritories, every olject in tho world, even 
the smallest nerh is considered as having its govern 
ing angel by whose word and laws it is directed 

1 K\ cry me v, an also, acoordmg to Rabbinical notions, 

L* in gel or mashol wlio prays for him, and 

imitates in neaven all that tho man does upon the 
ar*h. Ther are three angels who are alleged tc 
v«ivo, or m/»' e garlanufi out of the prayers erf the 
lsraohtof tb*/ fbst is Achtariel; the second Meta 
tlon; aw' U l nu 1 Baudalphon. These prayers 
mur be .* * ' K >rew tongue. 'Hie second angel 
mv m nti m and when the Rabbis denominate 

Mr^ atkon (v ich sc l, hi regarded as the most 0 

, lurtrious among the heavenly inhabitants, and ifr 
deed the king of angels. Ittfore the Babylonlsttl 
untivity the Hebrews seem not to have known, ttwi 
names of any angels, the Talmudists say them 
brought the names of angd* from Babylon. Tobil 
who is thought to have * sided in Nineveh somfi 
time before the captivity, mentions the angel Mm 
phaol ; DapieJ, who lived at Babylon sometlmaafU| 
Tobii, speaks o^Micliael and Gabriel. Iatheaeconl 
book of Esdras, tge name of the angel Uriel oecudi 

In the New Testament we find only Michael ana 
Gabriel. r 

The existence of such beings as we tern angels 

Vaa generally admitted by the ancient heatbpn, the 
Greeks calling them dmm» % and rfhe Ifomana gmk 
or tore*. These latter wain •nethnes coofoimdad 
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ANGEL-WORSHIP. 


with the soul* of deceased persons They wore sup- 
poaed to exercise ft protecting influence over the in- 
terior of every men's household, himself his family, 
and property, end yet they were not regarded as 
divinities, but simply as guardian spirits, whose place 
was the chimney-piece, and whose altar was the 
domestic hearth, and where each individual 
offerings of incense to them in his own house. 

The Christian fathers were somewhat keen in their 
discussions as to the nature of angels, and they were 
divided in opinion whether those beings were pos- 
sessed of material bodies, or were only spirits. Some 
writers have alleged that there is a difference of rank 
among angels; others go so far as to distribute the 
orders into three hierarchies : first, seraphim, cheru- 
bim, and thrones; second, dominions, virtues, and 
powers ; third, principalities, archangels, and angels. 
The Jews reckon four orders, each headed by an 
archangel, the four rulers being Michael, Gabriel, 
Uriel, and Raphael. They teach that there is one 
chief angel who presides over the rest, Michael, who 
wrestled with Jacob, and of whom Daniel nays, “ Lo, 
Michael one of the chief princes came to help me. 11 
The Jews ascribe many wonderful deeds to this 
angel, and mistaking the Old Testament appearances 
of the Messiah, attribute them to this angel. This 
is the Metatron to whom we liave already alluded. 

The Mohammedans are firm boliovero in the 
existence of angels, whom they regard as refined and 
pure bodies formed of light. They regard them as 
having different forms and different functions. Some 
stand before God, others bow down; some sit, 
others lie prostrate in his presence. Some sing 
praises and hymns to the honour of the Almighty, 
others give him glory in another manner, or implore 
his mercy to be extended to sinful man. Some keep 
a register of our actions, some guard us, others sup- 
port the throne of God. It is not only an indispen- 
sable article of faith with a Mohammedan, that he 
should believe in the existence of angels, but that he 
should love them. After his prayers accordingly, 
he uniformly salutes the angels, turning to the right 
and the left, and saying, ‘ Peace be with you,' or 
1 Peace and the mercy of God bo with you.* Who- 
ever hate* an angel is in the estimation of Moham- 
medans an infidel. Tfiby do not believe them to bo 
pure spirits, but that their bodies are thin, formed 
of light and perfectly holy, that they neither eat, 
drink, nor sleep, that they are without father, mo- 
ther, difference of sex, or any carnal inclination. 

The angel Gabriel was a great favourite with 
Mohammed, as ho pretetidod to receive {11 his reve- 
lations from that heavenly messenger, who was sent 
from God on purpose to commtin|pate these succes- 
sive revelations, which together nuke up the Koran. 
This same angel conducted him through the seven 
heavens, and brought him back to earth, leading by 
the bridle his horse Alborac. 

ANGELrWOftSHIP. It is difficult precisely to 
determine whether the ancient Hebrews paid divine 


homage to angels. The only pas sa ge which s ee m s 
to sanction such an idea is Gen. xlvflsL Iff. * The 
Angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless tbe 
lads ; and let my name be named on them, had the 
name of my fathers Abraham and Isaac; and let 
them grow into a multitude in the midst of the 
earth? 1 The Rabbinical glosses upon tins passage 
sanction the opinion, that either direct adoration, or 
at least invocation of angels, was practised among the 
Israelites. The passage itself, however, affords no 
countenance to such an interpretation. “ The 
Angel who redeemed,” is clearly the Angel of the 
covenant, Jehovah -Jesus, and not any created 
angel. The Jewish Rabbis, of a modern date, 
openly protest that they offer no worship to angels 
of any kind. Thoir catechism pronounces an ana- 
thema against all that shall petition for any thing to 
on angel or any other celestial power. Maimonidea 
states it as the sixth article of the Jewish faith that 
God alone is to be adored, magnified, celebrated, and 
praised. The famous Rabbi Kimchi says, that we 
ought not to invoke the angels or their chiefs, such 
as Gabriel and Michael. 

The early Christian churches appear to have dis- 
owned all creature- worship of any kind, and distinctly 
and specially angel-worship. Origen, in his answers 1 
to CelsuB, positively denies tliat either the Jews or j 
Christians gave any religious worship to angels, j 
He says, “ They are ministering Bpirits that bring [ 
the gifts of God to us, but there is no command iu i 
Scripture to worship or adore them ; for all prayer*, 
supplications, intercessions, and giving of thanks, 
are to be sent up to God by the great High Priest, 
the living Word of God, who is superior to all an- 
gels.” He says, “Allowing what Celsus pleaded to > 
be true, that the angels were God's heralds and liea-' 
venly messengers, yet still the heralds and messen- 
gers were not to be worshipped, but He whose • 
heralds and messengers they were.” The Church of* 
Rome holds it to be a wholesome and proper thing! 
to invocate angels, and they allege that they call! 
upon them simply as friends of God to intercedel 
with him on their belialf. The early Christian writers* 
appear to have anticipated such a defence. ThuaL 
Ambrose exposes this miserable excuse: “ Is any I 
man so mad, or so unmindful of his salvation, os to j 
give the king's honour to an officer ; when, if any 
shall be found merely to propose such a thing, theyi 
shall be justly condemned as guilty of high treason.^ 
And yet these men think themselves not guilty who i 
give the honour of God’s name to a creature, and, I 
Iforasjpng the Lord, adore their fellow-servants ; as 
though there were anything more than could be re- 
served God.” Irenmus declares of the church in 
his time, that u though she wrought many miracles 
r for the benefit of men, yet she did nothing by invo- 
cation of angels, but only by prayer to God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ” And to go tfittfiuther back to 
apostolic times, we find Paul warning the Catoaavan 
church against this idolatrous custom, which seem, j 
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•even it that early period, to hnve <u«pt into the 
(Kristian church. CoL IL 1®, tt I^fc w) man beguile 
you of four reward in a voluntary humility and wor- 
Sppmtf intruding into those things which 
he wii pn| hh<hl vainly priM up by hie fleshly 
mind,” And the angel forbade John, when he 
would Imve worshipped him, in these explicit words, 
ftev, xxii. 9, “Then saith he unto me, See thbu do 
it not : for I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy bre- 
thren the prophets, and of them which keep the say- 
ings of this book : worship God.” What dearer 
evidence could be obtained than these passages, 
drawn both from Scripture and the fathers, afford, 
that, both in doctrine and practice, the early 
Christian church was opposed to angel worship? 
Wherever such a practice existed, whether among 
heathens or heretics, it was unhesitatingly condemn- 
ed. The council of Laodicea pronounced an ana- 
thema upon all who were guilty of this kind of false 
worship. “ Christians,” says the canon, 41 ought not 
to forsake the church of God, and go aside and hold 
conventicles, to invocate or call upon the names of 
angels: which things are forbidden. If any one, 
therefore, be found to exercise himself in this private 
idolatry, let him be accursed ; because he hath for- 
saken our Lord JeBus Christ, the Son of God, and 
: gone over to idolatry.” 

The doctrine of the invocation of angels is regularly 
taught in the Church of Homo, and it is professed to 
be supported by the Word of God. in defence 'of it, 
they quote Zech. i. 12, where the 14 angel of the 
Lord” intercedes for Jerusalem. This, however, 
does not authorise us to pray to angels. And, be- 
sides, the angel here introduced is Jesus Christ, the 
Angel of the Covenant. Romanists refer also to 
Rev. v. 8, where the elders are represented as having 
golden vials 44 full of prayers, which are the prayers 
of saints.” The four and twenty elders, however, 
represent the church on earth; and the prayers 
which they offer are their own prayers, not the 
prayers of othen. In short, nowhere throughout 
the sacred volume do we find angel worship com- 
manded or sanctioned, but, on the contrary, posi- 
tively forbidden, as a species of creature-worship 
which, in all circumstances, is idolatry. 

ANGELS (Em). The existence of a higher 
order of created beings than man, to whom the name 
of angels is given, cannot possibly be doubted. 
14 The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels.” The whole host of angels 
seem to have been created in a pure and sinless con- 
dition; but we are informed concerning some of 
them in the Sacred Scripture, that “they, kept nSt 
their first estate, but left their own habitation.” 
Once they inhabited the regions of heavenly purity 
and peace, they dwelt in the presence of the holy 
Jehovah, and they were “ministers of his, that did 
hit pleasure.” Nor was Jus a mere temporary ar- 
wn gement on the part of their Chester. Heaven 
was their own habitation, suited to their natyre, and 


accommodated to their tastes. They were them- 
selves pure and holy, their understandings were fell 
of light, and their hearts were fell of love. Yet by 
their own voluntary act they sinned* Man fell under 
the balefel influence of a tempter, but the angels 
sinned without a tempter; and hence, while it is 
•aid concerning fallen Adam, God “drove out die 
man,” it is declared concerning the fellen angels that 
“ they left their own habitation.” 

There has been a considerable difference of opinion 
among theologians as to the precise nature of the 
sin of the evil angels. Borne have attributed their 
fall to lust, and others to envy ; but the most general 
opinion is that which ascribes it to prido, an opinion 
founded on the words of an apostle, 44 Not a novice, 
lest being lifted up with pride, he fell into the con* 
damnation of the devil.” How feelings of pride and 
vain-glory arose in the minds of, perfectly holy beings, 
it is impossible to say. 6ne thing is clear, that no 
such feelings oould be excited by any olyeot in 
heaven. There the angels 44 veil their feces and their 
feet with their wings ” in token of humble adoration 
The origin of this rebellion against the Most High, 
is apparently to be traced to one of this exalted order 
of beings, who, entertaming in his heart unhallowed 
thoughts and feelings, communicated them to Others 
of the celestial company , himself becoming the leader 
of the host; so that this army of wicked beings is 
spoken of in 8cripture as 44 the devil and his angels.” 

But whatever may have been the commencement 
of the departure of the angels from their original 
purity, the Bible tells us that they sinned, and there- 
fore they fell from their first estate. The change 
which thus took place in their moral character must 
have been great. Not that they lost that high intellec- 
tual power which belonged to their nature as angelic 
beings, but the very circumstance that this, to a 
great extent, was retained, only rendered the change 
in their moral condition all the more fearful. Their 
once spotless holiness for ever departed. They now 
live and breathe, if we may so speak of spiritual 
beings, in au atmosphere of unmingled pollution and 
sin. To them evil is good, and good evil. And 
there is one remarkable point of difference, as re- 
gards morality, betweenthem and fallen men. Re- 
strained as the fallen family of Adam are in the out- 
goings of their depraved nafere by what divines term 
the common influences of the Spirit, the world is thus 
prevented from passing into premature destruction. 
No such barriers exist., however, in the case of the 
evil angels.* Sinful fet ngs, insatiable fleshes, ma- 
lignant, ungovernable passions rage within tbeif 
bosoms. 9 Hcncs they ar8 called in Scripture not 
only 44 evil angels," hut “ unclean spirits,” “ tying 
spirits,” and 44 spiritual wickednesses fe bighplae.” 

A curious subject of inquiry arises, s# to the em- 
ployments in which 4 the evil angels are engaged. 
These, as may readily be supposed, are suited to the 
depravity of their nature and the maBgnk&of their 
dispositions. From Script** HjppMm that they 
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hove power over the bodies of men. An instance of 
the exercise of soch a power is found in the case of 
Job, whom Satan was permitted to try by a series of 
heavy calamities, terminating in a painful and loath- 
some disease. In the Gospels, also, there are various 
examples of individuals whose bodies were possessed 
by devils, not one only, but many ; and our blessed 
Lord, in accordance with the great purpose for which 
he had come into the world, 44 to destroy the works 
of the devil,” wss frequently engaged in expelling 
these demons from the bodies of men. But the evil 
"angels have also power over the minds of men. We 
•have a melancholy instance of this in the seduction 
of our first parents, and indeed this truth is taken for 
granted throughout the whole of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. The mode in which they operate upon the 
human mind is concealed from view; but, though 
hidden, it is not the less real, and all history attests 
Its reality. The devil was the lying spirit in the 
mouth of the false prophets under the Old Testa- 
ment economy, and when the seventy disciples re- 
turned from their mission, and related to their Lord 
the success which they had met with in loading men 

) to renounce Idolatry and superstition, Jesus declared, 

44 1 beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” The 
various systems of false doctrine which have existed 
In the world, have originated in the active and un- 
wearied opposition of the devil and his emissaries to 
the truth of God. Hence, in the Apocalypse, the 
overtlirow of Pagan idolatry is represented as a war 
between Micliael and his angels on the one Bide, and 
the Dragon and his angels on the other. -In describ- 
ing the Romish apostacy, also, it is the Dragon, the 
old Serpent that gives his power unto the beast ; and 
the Man of Sin is said to be (2 Thess. ii. 9, 10) 44 after 
the working of Satan, with all power and signs, and 
lying wonders, and with all deceivablencss of un- 
righteousness in them that perish; because they re- 
ceived not the love of tho truth that they might be 
saved.” To the same agency may' be referred all the 
various systems of delusion and imposture by which 
the minds of men have been ensnared. Hence evil 
angels may well be described as tho 44 rulers of the 
darkness of this world.” 

While thus incessantly employed in inflicting deep 
moral injury upon this fallen world, these evil angels 
are themselves the oltfe# s of the heavy displeasure 
of God, and “ reserved in everlasting chains under 
darkness unto the judgment of tho great day.” Ac- 
cordingly, we are infonaec^ (2 Pet. ii. 4), that 44 God 
spared not the angels that sinned, but*, cast them 
down to hell, and delivered them into chains of dark- 
ness, to be reserved unto«Judgment. n And in the I 
final sentence of wicked men, they ‘are Aid to be ! 
oast into the place of torment 44 prepared for the'devil 
and his angels.” * 

Various opinions have been entertained among the 
Jews concerning the creatiqp of the evil angel*. 
Some maintain that God formed thems|urititfdbeiQp 
beosule \he P Sabbath rest was approaching, and ha 


had not time to form them with bodies. Others* 
allege that God created them <m the sane day that 
lie formed hell as the place of their habitation, being: 
the second day of creation. But as this sentiment 
would make God the author of evil, Maimonides to* 
jected it with abhorrence. Other writers have hi* 
dulged their imaginations in giving existence to the 
evil angels in a way which shocks all decency, 
and carries absurdity upon the very face of thenem* 
tive. Some allege that these wicked beings fell into < 
sin soon after the creation of Adam, others in the \ 
days of Noah. One Rabbi declares that some of 
them ore made of fire ; others of air; others of water 
and earth. Other Rabbis assert them to be all com- 
posed of two elements, fire and air. Some of them 
are described as the offspring of Samuiael, who is 
said to be a fallen seraph, the prince of the infernal 
host; others are represented as sprung from other 
demons, from Adam, from Cain, and from other mon. 
The Rabbis have also provided thorn with mothers 
as well as fathers, and have specified the names of 
four females to whom they attribute this honour, 
viz., Lilith, Eve, Naomah, and Agr&th. 

The evil angels are described by the Jewish 
Rabbis as variously employed; some in simply sub- 
jecting men to potty annoyances without doing them 
much injury ; others in polluting streams and foun- 
tains of water; others as afflicting mankind with 
sudden and grievous distempers ; and others as doing 
various injuries to human beings while asleep. The! 
Talmud says, 44 If the eye had been capable of dis-l 
ceming, no man could subsist on account of the dei 
raons. Thera are more of them than of us; thew 
I stand about us ns a fence filing up out of ditclieg 
about land in a garden. Every Rabbi has a thousand 
on his left, And ten thousand on his right side. Thflk 
thronging and squeezing on a Sabliath in our syna- 
gogues, where one would think there is room enough, 
yet each imagines he sits too close to another, is oc- 
casioned by them ; for they come to hear the ser 
mon.” Another passage from the same book, which 
is held in highest estimation among the Jews, informs 
us flow the evil angels maybe rendered visible tothi 
human eye. 44 Let him who wishes to discover them 
take clear ashes and pass them through a sieve at hii 
bedside; and in the morning he will perceive the 
tracings as it were of the feet of cocks. Let hist 
who desires to see them take of the secundum of i 
black cat, which is of the first litter of a black cat 
which was of the first litter of the mother ; and hav- 
ing burnt the same in the fire, beat it to powder, anc 
put a little of it in his eyes, and then he will tee 
them. 

An idea prevailed to a considerable extent among 
the eary Christians, that the pagan gods and god- 
desses were not the mere suggestions of men 1 ! ima- 1 
gm atio n a , J>ut fallen spirits of great power and influ- 
ence, Hence the belief arose that when the worship . 
of these deities was brought to an end by the pro ? 
gram of the gospel, the evil angels end^vouradfr* 
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jeumrlhflfe They 

werainreatedwith the attributes of tbeancient AM* 
pities, the legends of the one were transferred to the 
other, and, accordingly, in the middle ages, the evil 
angels came to occupy a eonepicuotm position, and to 
play an important part in the absurd speculations of 
the time. Questions in regard to angels, of the most 
foolish kind) were discussed even in the softs of 
gleaming; such as — Whether an angel could pats from 
one point of space to another without passing through 
the intervening space? or, How many angels could 
upon the point of a needle? Such idle in- 
quiries were mingled up with the most strange no- 
tions in regard to angels in general, but particularly 
evil angels. Thus it was alleged that in the case of 
very aggravated sinners, while the soul was plunged 
at once into the place of torment, the body, animated 
by an evil spirit, still continued to dwell among men, 
and to exhibit a character corresponding to its infer- 
nal nature. 

ANGELS (Guardian). The opinion was held 
by the Jews in ancient times, and also by many 
of the Christian fathers, that a guardian angel lias 
been assigned by God to each individual believer. 
Hie only passage of Scripture which seems directly 
to countenance this notion is to be found in Act^ 
xii. 15, where wo are informed that when the apostle 
refer nod been miraculously delivered from prison, 
he went to the house of Mary, the mother of John, 
and when be sought admission, a -damsel named 
Rhode knew his voice, and ran in, and told how 
Peter stood before the gate. “ And, 1 ’ it is added, 

“ they said unto her, Thou art mod. But she con- 
stantly affirmed that it was even so. Then said they, 
It is his angel. 11 But the very connection in which 
these words occur, shows that nothing more can be 
legitimately deduced from them, than that the notion 
of guardian angels was a common Jewish opinion. 
The Jews go farther, and say that every man has 
two angels that attend him, the one good, who 
affords him protection ; the other evil, who scrutinises 
all his actions. Though the notion of guardian # an- 
gels assigned to individual believers is nowhere 
sanctioned by the Word of God, we are plainly taught 
by many passages, that angels are deeply interested 
b the condition of the righteous. a Are they not 
all ministering spirits,” asks an aportle, “ sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of Salvation ? 11 
In the book of Psalms it is expressly declared tliat 

* The angel of the Lord encampctb round about them 
that fear him, and delivered) them.’ 1 And again : 
“ He shall give hia angels charge over thee, to keep j 
thee in all thy ways. They shall bear thc^up & 
.their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. 11 

I We find angels sent for the encouragement 8f Jaccfc, 
kad arrayed in numbers for die protection of Elijah. 

* A passage, however, has sometimes been adduced? 

I which seems, at first sight, to fovour the notion of 
taHndien angrik It is contained in Matt xviH. 10, 
J*Tak* heed that ye despise not ewe of these little 


ones; for I say unto you* that in heaven their angola I 
do always behold the foee of my Esther which la in V 
heaven. 11 Divines, however, in commenting upon 
this verse, have generally agreed that, when Jesus 
uses the expression “their angels,” he means nothing 
more than that believers ©qjoy the ministration 
of angels. The apostle assures the Corinthian 
Christians that all things are theirs, “whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, 
or things present, or things to come.” Angels, it is 
true, are not included in this enumeration, bat they 
are included in a parallel passage in Rom. vitt. 38,59, 

« For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. 11 We may wall *t*y, therefore, of Christians, 
that angels are theirs, engaged in ministoring for 
their comfort and protection in the world. But an- 
other difficulty connected with our Lord’s statement, 
is to bef found in the account whioh be gives of the 
position and employment of angels. 44 Their angels,” 
it is said, “do always behold the face of my Esther 
which is in heaven ; ” that is, they are 11 angels of 
tho presence, 11 angels Admitted to the more immediate 
vision of the divine mqesty and glory. The phrase 
“angels of the presence 11 occurs sovftal times in 
Scripture. Thus Isa. Ixiii. 9, “ In all their affliction he 
was afflicted, and the angel of his presence saved 
thorn : in his love and in his pity he redeemed them; 
and he bare them, and carried them all the days of 
old. 11 “ I am Gabriel,” said the angel to Zechariah, 
" tliat stand in the presence of God.” When Jesus 
says, therefore, ooncoming believers, that “their an- 
gels do always behold the face of my Father which 
is in heaven,” he means to lend additional force to 
the warning, “ Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones,” by suggesting the consideration 
that believers ore protected by the holy angels, who, 
while they camp round about God’s people on earth, 
are possessed of such power, and wisdom, and holi- 
ness, and are so completely authorised by the Lord 
of angels, that they ever behold his Father’s face, and 
wait constantly upon him to know his will, that with 
all cordiality they may hasten to do it. 

ANGELS OF THE CHURCHES. This name 
was given to the ministers of the synagogue among 
the Jews. The business of this officer, who was also 
called a bishop of th$ congregation, was to offer 
prayers forjhe whole at* mbly, to which tho people 
answered Amen ; and to preach, if there wore no 
other to discharge that office. Tho naufing <tf tho 
law was not Orderly his business; but OOfiy Sab- 
bath he called ojit seven of the synagogue, and on 
other days fewer, to perform that duty* The angel 
stood by the person that read, to eemat him if he 
reed improperly. He»took aera dee that worship 
’was performed without disorder, and with all regu- 
larity. By a name probably bprrowsd ftom the 
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ANGEL OF DEATH— ANGELIC BROTHERS. 

tyuagogu 'the bishops or pastors of the seven Jews. God himself is represented assaying to him* 
churches of Asia Minor are termed in the book of “ The world is in thy power except this people. I 
Revelation, angels of the churches. It is sometimes have given thee authority to root out the idolaters; 
•opposed that Paul alludes to this name where he but over this people I have given theo.no power.* 
•ays (I Cor. xi. 10) that women ought to be covered The Rabbis say, that when the angel of deisto has 
in the church because of the angels. Bishops, or killed any man, be washes his sword in the water of 
ministers of Christian churches, are often called, by the house, thereby conveying a mortal quality to il; 
the earlier writers, angels. It was a doctrine of great hence upon the death of any person, it was custom- 
antiquity, that eveiy nation, and kingdom, and pro- ary among the Jews to throw away all the water 
vinca, and even every individual, had their guardian then in the house. This angel, they say, stands at 
angel. The bishops, or pastors, therefore, who were the head of the bed of the dying person holding a 
appointed by Christ and his apostles to the ministry naked sword in his hand, at the point of which hang 
of the gospel and tha service of the saints, were sup- three drops of gall. The sick man perceiving the 
posed to bear the same relations in the hierarchy of angel, in great alarm opens his mouth, and immedi- 
the church that these tutelary angels bore in the ately the three drops fell in, the first of which ooca- 
court of heaven. sions his death, the second makes his body pale and 

This term, “ angel of the church " has given rise to livid, and the third disposes it to crumble into dust, 
great difference of opinion. Some have imagined that They believe, further, that when a Jew is buried, the 
it refers to the guardian angel of each church, and angel of death seats himself upon his grave, and at 
others to the door-keeper or messenger of the church, the same time the bou] of the deceased returns to his 
There are othor views, however, wliich ought not to body, and sets liim upon his legs. Then the angel 
be omitted, as having been held by divines of learn- taking an iron chain, one half of which is as cold as 
Ing and judgment. Among these, we may mention ice, and the other half burning hot, strikes the body 
the high episcopal opinion, which regards the “ an- with it, and separates all the members ; he strikes it 
gels* in this case as the bishops, to whom aloue were a second time, and beats out all the bones ; then he 
intrusted the care and regulation of the affairs of the strikes it a third timo, and reduces the whole to 
churches. The strict Presbyterian interpretation of ashes. After this the good angels re-unite the parts 
the phrase fartjuestion is, on the contrary, that it means and replace the body in the grave, 
the consistory of elders in each congregation, viewed The Mohammedans also believe in the existence of 
as one body, and so personified. The ultra-Congre- a special angel of death. They affirm that a regular 
gation&list theory supposes that the word “ angel” is examination of each person by two angels takes place 
used as a symbolical expression for the whole church, when he is buried to discover liis real character. 
Another view held on this subject by many Congre- This is called the examination of the grave, 
gationalists is, that when John wrote the Apocalypse, ANGEL OF PEACE. Chrysostom frequently 

a plurality of pastors had ceased in the churches ; mentions in his writings, that in the early Christian 
that there was now in each of these societies only church, the catechumens were enjoined to pray for 
one pastor, and that to him the letter intended for the presence of this angel. Thus in his third homily 
bis clmroh was addressed, that he might lay it before upon the Colossians, he says, M Every man lias his 
them, and, aa in duty bound, urge its contents on angels attending him, and also the devil very busy 
their notice. Still another opinidb has been advo- about him. Therefore, we pray, and make our sup* 
eated by not a few-— that by the “ angel of the plications for the angel of peace.” In his Bermon 
church' 1 is designated the president of the body of upon the ascension, when speaking of the air being 
pastors, through whom the epistle was sent to the filled with good and bad angels, the one always rais- 
churoh, to be by him laid before them. These dif- ing war and discord in the world, and the other in- 
ferent interpretations of this peculiar expression clining men to peace, he tolls his audience that they 
li&ve been obviously adopted by various parties in might know there were angels of peace, by hearing 
accordance with the tla ones which they have re- the deacons always in the prayers bidding men pray 
spectively fanned on the sutyect of church govern- for the angel of peace, litis no doubt refers to a 
ment. form of prayer then in use, in which the catechu- 

ANGEL OF DEATH., The angel or demon was mens are directed to ask of God the protection of 
called by this name, whom the Jewish (Rabins sup- the angel of peace, not implying any prayer to the 
posed to be the agent in conveying men from this angel, but to the Lord of angels, that he would corn- 
world at daath. The execution of the mortal son- dtisaioy his angelic messenger to defend them from 
tonoe on those who die in the land' of Israel is as- the assaults of evil spirits, and keep them in perpe- 
signed to Gabriel, whom they stole an aqgel of tual &D(f uninterrupted peace, 
mercy ; and those who die in other countries are ANGEL PEACOCK, a name given to the devil 
despatched by the hand of flammaai, the prince of by the YgzrDXBNS or DgTnrWoBBKEmmB (which 

demons. The latter, howeyer, is moat frequently see). 

styled the angel of death; but several of theBabbbn ANGELIC BROTHERS, an obscure Christian 
confidently ^assert that he has no power over toe | sect which existed in Holland about tto beginning of 
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JNsd^^theflntory. It had its origin ten John 

GecffffichH ** 

Ida doctrines he appears to hm imbibed to some ex- 
tint the opinions of the Mranca (which ate), having 
studied with great care the works of Jacob Behmea ; 
and believing in the possibility of obtaining in this 
life the perfection which belongs to a higher fctate of 
being, he called upon his followers to direct %heir 
efforts towards this great end, enforcing upon them 
the duty of being “ like the angels of God, who nei- 
ther many, nor are given in marriage. 11 Hence the 
name of Angelic Brothers, besides which, they were 
sometimes called from their founder, Gichteuans 
or Giohtelutes (which see). 

ANGELICAL HYMN, a hymn of great note in 
the early Christian church, beginning with the words 
which the angels song at our Saviour's birth. It 
was chiefly used in the communion service, as it 
is still in the Church of England. It was also used 
at morning prayer in private devotion. In the Moz- 
arabic Littogy, it is appointed to be sung in public 
before the lessons on Christmas day. Chrysostom 
often mentions it in his writings. The author of that 
part of it which follows after the chorus of the angels ] 
is unknown. Some have referred it to Lucian in the 
beginning of the second century, but of this it is im- 
possible to apeak with certainty. 

( ANGELICA, a soct known in the Christian 
hurch in the second century, and condemned from 
he days of the apostles as heretics, because they were 
rorshippers of angels. Augustine speaks of them 
y this name, lrenceus seems to insinuate that some 
heretics were wont to invocate angels, where he op- 
poses to their opinions the practice of the church, 
telling them that many miracles were wrought in 
the church, not by invocation of angels, but by prayer 
to God and the Lord Jesus Christ. And Tertullian 
says expressly of the followers of Simon Magus, that 
they worshipped angels in the exorcise of their magi- 
cal art, which idolatry was condemned by the apostle 
fceter in their first founder. To put an end to this 
absurd and unscriptural practice, the council of L&o- 
dicea passed a decree, pronouncing an anathema on 
all who should be guilty of praying to angels. In 
Phiygia and Pisidia, this heresy prevailed for a long 
time, and oratorios were built to the angel Michael 
It was only fitting, therefore, that from Laodicea, the 
chief city of Phrygia, the voice of the chtfrch should 
be heard condemning a species of worship so plainly 
opposed to the word of God. See Ahgel-Wok- 

SHJP. 

ANGEL1TE8, a Christian sect which arose in 
the end of the fifth century, in the reign of tfce» edf- 
peror Anastasias. It derived its name from Ange- 
iram, a place in the city of Alexandria where the 
adhurta of this sect held their first meetings. They 
were known by different names, being celled Awwflsfl 
from Severn, whose the head of the sect; and also 
Tkoodotiam from Theodosias, one of their number, 
whose they elected Pope at Alexandria. The doc- 


trines of the Angelites were a modification of the flail 
beDkn heresy, inasmuch si they taught that none off 
the Three Persons of the Trinity existed of himself jj 
and of his own nature ; hot that there is a common 
God misting in them all, and that each is God by a) 
participation of this Deity. They have sometimes 
been confounded with the Avtysfes, in consequence 
of similarity of name. See Dahxanists, Bam&l- 

LIAHfl. 

ANGELUS DOMINI (The Angel of the Lord). 
For more than three centuries a practice has pro* 

| vailed in the Homan Catholic Church of comxnemo- 
| rating at morning, noon, and night, the incanmtioa 
| of Christ, by a short form of prayer called the A*- 
gelus Domini, from the words with which it begins 
in Latin. 

ANGERONA, an ancient Pagan goddess, who 
was supposed to deliver men from anguish and 
alarm. A statue was erected to her in the temple 
of Volupia, near the Forum in Rome, with her 
mouth bound and sealed up. Groat difference of 
opinion exists among Homan authors as to this deity, 
some supposing her to relieve from trouble, end 
others viewing her as the goddess of silence, and the 
protecting divinity of Home, who, by laying her finger 
upon her moudi, enjoined men to beware of dhrtdg- 
mg the secret and sacred name of Home. 

ANGEKONALIA, a festival in honour of the 
goddess Angerona, which was celebrated yearly on 
the 12th of December, when sacrifices were offered 
to her in the temple of Volupia at Home. 

ANG1TIA, or Anouitia, (Lat. Angw , a ser- 
pent), a goddess worshipped in ancient times by the 
Marsisjis and Marrubians, who lived about the shores 
of the Lake Fucinus. She is said to have taught the 
people the use of remedies against the poisons of 
serpents, and to have derived her name from the 
power which she possessed of killing serpents by her 
incantations. 

ANGLO-CALVINISTS, a name given by some 
writers to the members of the Church of England, 
as agreeing with Calvinists in most points, but dif- 
fering from them only in regard to church govern- 
ment, they holding Episcopacy to be scriptural, while 
most^pther Calvinists adhere to the Presbyterian 

NANGLO-CATHOLICS,ethe name applied to a 
parly which arose in the Church of England about 
1833, teaching doctrines and asserting principles 
nearly allied to those maintained by the Romish 
Church in« contradictin' non to the Pwtwtist 
churches. The commencement of the movement was 


lor intervals, and the talent with wMbh they wens 
written, as well as the influence end suspects MEty 
of the writers, led to Jhtfr wide circulation among 
’all classes. Thus the T raeto ria m, as they wees 
sometimes called, roe# into importance, and their 
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views, though startling at tint to many, gradually 
found their way among large numbers of the Angti- 
ean dergy. Oneof the chief originators of this High 
U Church movement was Dr. Pusey, Professor of He- 
I brew at Oxford, from whom the party are popu- 
Hlerly named Pwteyties. The Tracts in which their 
peculiar doctrines were promulgated amounted to 
no fewer than ninety, the tint having appeared in 
1833 and the last in 1841. 

In presenting our readers with a summary of the 
tenets advanced by the Anglo-Catholic* in the Oxford 
Tracts, and other publications which from rime to 
time they have set forth, it is only just to state, that 
they disclaim, in strong language, the identity of 
their views with those of Komauists. The great 
aim, which from the beginning they have avowed, is 
to bring back the Church, both in doctrine and prac- j 
tice, to a complete harmony with Scripture, and the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers. In so far a* the Church of 
Rome, or any other church, has deviated from these, 
they are pronounced corrupt, and need to be re- 
formed. Previous to the first Council of Nice, in 
▲. l>. 825, the Anglo-Ctttholica consider the Church 
to have been comparatively pure, and desiderate the 
removal of all that has been introduced, either into 
her creed or ceremonies, subsequent to that period, 
as unwarranted innovations. If consistent, then tho 
numerous additions which the Council of Trent have 
made to the doctrines of the Church, as set forth in 
the creed of the Council of Nice, ought to be re- 
jected. Accordingly, the remark of Froude was the 
natural expression of Tractarian principles, had 
they adhered to their first and fundamental doc- 
trine; “ I never could be ft Romanist ; 1 never could 
think all those things in Pope Pius's creed neces- 
sary to salvation.* 1 By striving to bring the Church 
of England to the Ante-Nicene standard of faith and 
practice, Dr. Pusey and the other leaders of the party 
hopod to purify the Church, and to establish it more 
deeply in tho affections of the people. And it is 
surely a melancholy proof of the weakness of man’s 
judgment and the perverseness of Mb heart, tliat 
earnest, acute, learned men should have reasoned 
themselves into the adoption of those very Ro- 
mish errors which they act out with openly and 
avowedly disclaiming. Many of the ablest of the 
party have passed froifc the Church of England to 
the Church of Rome, and not a few of them are now 
ministering at her altars. 

But if the doctrines of the Anglo-Catholics are not 
to be regarded as My Romish, far less*ro they en- 
titled to be viewed as My Protestant. Even as to the 
fundamental point, Whatfts the standard of faith and 
practice ? they have obviously deviated from strict 
Protestantism ; for while the greeted all-important 
principle for which Luther contended against the Ro- 
mish divines was the sole and exclusive authority of 
the Bible as the Church's standard of feith and obe- 
dience, tile authors of the * Tracts,* and all who have 4 *. 
ftUowea in their f steps, while in words they assert 


“ the claim of Scripture to be sole and paramount; 
as a rale of faith,** so fer defer to tradition as t* 
adopt rites and ceremonies which they find to 
have universally prevailed in the Church previous 
to its separation into different parties, even though 
no distinct trace of them should be found in the New 
Testament. They accept the well-known test of 
Vindentius Lirinensis as that by which they are 
wilting that their doctrines and ceremonies stand 4 * 
be tried, “ quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab one 
nibus creditum est,” that is, “ What bias been be* 
lieved in all places, at all times, and by all people. 91 
And not only do they thus combine Scripture and 
tradition in speaking of the rule of faith ; but they 
hold, in regard to Scripture itself, that the interpre- 
tation of it cannot be left to the private judgment of 
each individual. We must be guided, they allege, in 
our understanding of Scripture by the traditionary 
teaching of the early Church. The relation of this 
tradition to Scripture is thus explained in one of the 
Oxford Tracts, “ Catholic tradition teaches revealed 
truth, Scripture proves it; Scripture is the docu- 
ment of faith, tradition the witness of it ; the tm 
creed is the Catholic interpretation of Scripture, at 
scripturally proved tradition; Scripture by itself 
toadies mediately and proves decisively; tradition by 
itself proves negatively and teaches positively ; Scrip- 
ture and tradition taken togother are the joint rule of 
faith. 11 And what is the tradition which is thus 
made of equal importance with the written Word of 
God? It is the apostolical tradition of the early 
Church, which lias nowhere beeft embodied in the 
form of a fixed and authoritative creed, and which, 
scattered and diffused as it is throughout the writings 
of the Greek and Latin Fathers, can only be exa- 
mined by a very limited portion of the human fa- 
mily. And these Fathers themselves, in the most 
explicit terms, refuse to acknowledge the Authority 
of any other tradition than tliat which has been 
handed down in the writings of the apostles. The/j 
Bible itself claims to be a full and perfect revelation! 
of God's will to man. This claim it puts forth ini) 
no" doubtful language. Thus Psalm xix. 7, “ The 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul : the 
testimony of the Lord is Bure, making wise the sim- 
ple;** John v. 39, “ Search the scriptures; for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life : and they are 
they which testify of me ; ** Acts xvii. 1 1, 12, “ These 
were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that 
they received the word with all readiness of mind, 
And searched the scriptures daily, whether those 
things were so. Therefore many of them believed ; 
Mso*o{ honourable women which were Greeks, and 
of men, not a few;** Col. iii. 16, “Let the word of 
Ghrist dwell in you richly in all wisdom ; teaching 
and admonishing one another in psalms, and hymns, 
%nd spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts 
to the Lord ;** 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, 17, « And that from 
a child thou hast known the holy scriptures, which \ 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation through 
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trine, for Uproot; for correction, to r inatruetion in 
righteousness; that the man of God may be per- 
throughly famished unto all good work*” if 
the ftfrhn thus so strongly and undeniably urged be 
admitted, then we are abut up to the conclusion, that 
it can be known by us without the aid of the autho- 
ritative t eao hin g of the Church. Toadopt the beau- 
tify figure of Dr. Idndaay Alexander, in speaking 
on thie subject, in iua 4 Anglo-Catholicism not Apos- 
tolical,’ 44 If an astronomer were to tell us that the 
atmosphere is a perfect medium for the transmission 
of the sun’s rays to our organs of vision, and at the 
same time to assure us that to this perfect medium 
must be added another of stained glass before we 
could perceive the light, we should conclude at once 
either that he was labouring under some# strange 
halluoination, or that he was attempting to amuse 
himself at our expense. Nothing can prevent the 
mind from concluding that tliat can be no perfect 
medium of illumination to which something needs to 
be added before it can illuminate ; and as little can 
that be a perfect vehicle of truth which teaches no- 
thing except to those who have already learned its 
lessons from another Bource. It is thus that Scrip- 
ture is depreciated in the estimation of men by this 
doctrine of the need of an authoritative interpreter 
to unfold its meaning. It is thus that men are 
brought imperceptibly but surely to think far less of 
the divinely constructed medium of illumination, 
than of the fragment of coloured glass, without 
which they have been taught to believe that that 
illumination could not have reached them. 11 

One of the great principles on which the whole 
system of Anglo-Catholicism is built, is the doctrine 
of apoBtolic&l succession, that the commission with 
all its powers and privileges which Christ gave to 
Itis apostles has been conveyed in an unbroken line 
of succession down to the present day. If this be 
true, then the regularly ordained bishops stand in 
the same position, and hold the same relation to the 
Church now that the apostles themselves did. 44 Cfur 
ordinations,” says Dr. Hook, “ descend in an un- 
iiroken line from Peter and Paul, the apostles of the 
circumcision and of the Gentiles. These great apos- 
tles successively ordained Linus, Cletus, and Cle- 
ment, bishops of Rome; and the apostolic# succes- 
sion was regularly continued from them to Celestine, 
Gregory, sod Vitalianus, who ordained Patrick, 
bishop of the Irish, and Augustine and Theodore for 
the English. And from those times an uninter- 
rupted series of valid ordinations has carried^ wif 
the apostolical succession in ptxr churches to the pre- 
sent day. There is not n bishop, priest, of deacon 
among us who may not, If be please, trace bis spirit* 
Ual descent from Peter or Paul*” These ^sre bold 4 
amertions, but unfortunately they proceed on an as- 
sum pti on which no Angto-Cetholki can possibly 
establish to be well fouadedr-that the apostolic office 


admitted of succession. The office of the apostles 
was peculiar, extraordinary, and miraculous, and, 
therefore, necessarily temporary. They were in- 
spired men, and possessed of the power of working 
miracles, and these qualities bring strictly superna- 
tural, it was impossible that they could communicate 
them to others. And aa to the suooesrion of which 
Dr. Hook speaks, it is a fiction, not a reality. Peter, 
Linus, Cletus, Clement : such is the order of the first 
bishops of Rome as given In the quotation we 
have just made, and if the Anglo-Catholic divine had 
gone one step further, he would in all probability 
have added Anacletus, Is the testimony of the early 
Church unanimous on this point? Far from it. Ter- 
tullian, and Rufinus, and several others, place Clement 
next to Peter; IrensBUB and Eusebius set Anarietua 
before Clement ; Epiplumiue and Optatus place both 
Anacletus and Cletus before him, while Augustine 
and Damasua make Anacletus, Cletus, and Linus 
ail to precede him. Well may Stillingfteet say, in 
noticing this diversity of opinion in reference to the 
very first links of the chain of succession, 14 How 
shall we extricate ourselves out of this labyrinth?” 
But even were the chain unbroken, in point of per- 
sons, how shall we secure it being unbroken in point 
of virtue? If all that is required in the Romish 
Church to make ordination valid, in the case of every 
individual link in the chain, were not complied with; 
nay, if in one single case there was a failure, the 
boasted succession becomes an utter nullity. Well 
may ChiUingworth remark, “that of ten thousand 
requisites, whereof any one may foil, not one riiould 
be wanting, this to me is extremely improbable, end 
even couBin-german to impossible.” And yet; on 
this doubtful foundation, the Anglo-CathoUcs, in 
common with the most bigoted Romanists, build an 
arrogant and presumptuous claim, which goes to un- 
church all Presbyterian churches and Protestant dis- 
senters of every kind. 

Sacramental efftSaoy, or the power of the sacml] 
ments in themselves to impart grace, is another pe| 
culiar tenet of the Anglo-Catholic party in the! 
Church of Englaud. This doctrine, indeed, is intiJ 
mutely connected with those already noticed. God’s 
grace and our salvation depend, according to this 
theory, on the virtue of the sacraments, and that 
virtue itself depends on the d}>ostolical succession of 
those who administer these sacraments. On these 
points conjunctly viewed, the whole system of An- 
glo-CathoUcism is founded. The efficacy of the 
sacraments, *x open operuto, has ever been a fo- 
voprite doctrine of the Romish Church, tending aa 
it does to exalt the clergy ^n the estimation of the 
people, by holding them fofth as po s s es s ed of a mys- 
terious power to ^communicate effectually the only 
means of salvation. Thus they come to be regarded 
with the deepest reverence, and the sacraments am 
converted into a species of magical charms, which 
Irork in some mysterious way aUoget h*r ipdepen- 
dently of theconcurreneeef the peponto|imtiiey 
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we Administered Such tenets meet with not the 
slightest countenance from the Word of God On 
the contrary, the whole efficacy of ordinance* of 
every kind is attributed in Scripture to the blessing 
of Christ, and the working of his Spirit $ for an apos- 
tle expressly declares 1 Cor. iii. 7, “ So then neither 
is he that planteth any thing, neither he that wa- 
tereth; but God that giveth the increase." 

The Anglo-Catholics openly avow also their belief 
in the Romish doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 
Thus in the Tract on Baptism, it is said, “ Whoso- 
ever of ns has been baptized was thereby incorpo- 
rated into Christ." “ Our life in Christ begins when 
we are by baptism made members of Christ, and 
children of God. 1 ’ And again, “ Baptism is the 
channel through which God bestows justification, 
and faith is the quality through which we receive 
it." In support of their views, the writers of the 
Oxford Tracts adduce various passages of Scripture, 
in which there is undoubtedly declared to be an in- 
timate connection between baptism and regenera- 
tion. But the fallacy which runs through the whole 
of the reasonings of the Anglo-Catholics, is a con- 
founding of two different kinds of baptism spoken of 
in the New Testament — a baptism by water, and a 
baptism by the Spirit. The two are not necessarily 
and inseparably connected; nay, the great distinc- 
tion which John the Baptist declared to lie between 
his baptism and that of Christ, is thus expressed, 
“ I indeed baptize you with water ; but he will bap- 
tize you with the Holy Ghost." And the same tes- 
timony was given by our Lord himself, “ John truly 
haptized with water ; but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost." It is to be carefully noted then, 
that bapt»m with water is a mere adjunct and em- 
blem of the all-important baptism with the Holy 
Spirit sent down from heaven ; the former being a 
mere rite, the latter a reality. Nowhere in Scrip- 
ture is the rite Bpokon of as connected with regener- 
ation, unless when conjoined witli the reality. Thus 
in John iii. 5. wo find our Lord declaring, “ Except 
a man be bom of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God." It is by baptism 
with the Spirit that we are regenerated, but not by 
the mere ritual and outward washing with water. The 
latter is an appointed and important ordinance, de- 
riving all ita importance, however, and all its efficacy 
from the faettiutf it is a symbol, a memorial or type 
of the grand reality contained in the former. 

The last doctrine of tta Anglo-Catholics to which 
we advert, as classing them w^h Romanists rather 
than with ProtestantB, is the red! presence of Chjist 
in the sacrament of the ‘supper, that it ip a sacrifice 
offered to God, and that it confers grace u^on the 
recipient. The monstrous dogm^ of feansubstantia- 
tion is taught in the Oxford tracts, without the 
slightest reserve, and Dr. Pusey goes so fer as to 
built that his is the only church which has the body 
of Chript to give to the people, and one of the tract* 
speaks of«tho clpgy a* “entrusted with the awful 


privilege of miking the body and of Christ*?, 
Not that the Tractariaus teach transab*t«tiati<» U 
the same sense as the Church of Rome. Iheym lotity 
the doctrine in some degree by maintaining that the 
body of Christ is present not with the material quali- 
ties of a body, or with “bones and sinews," as the 
Catechism of the council of Trent teaches, but after* 
traxflcendental manner, being really and yet only 
spiritually present. Such an explanation of the matter 
is simply darkening counsel by words without wis- 
dom. And as to the sacrifice of the mass, which in 
substance the Anglo-Catholics hold, the question 
naturally arises, How can there be a sacrifice where 
there is no shedding of blood? An “ unbloody sacri- 
fice" is a contradiction in terms. And It is con- 
trary surely to sound reason that the commemora- 
tion of a sacrifice should be considered as the sacri- 
fice itself. Besides, Scripture gives no uncertain 
deliverance upon this subject. Heb. x. 12, 26. “But 
this man, after he liad offered one sacrifice for Bins, 
for ever sat down on the right hand of God. For ii 
we sin wilfully after that we have received the know- 
ledge of the truth, there rem&ineth no more sacrifice 
for sins." 

Thus have we rapidly sketched the leading doc- 
trines advanced by the Anglo-Catholic party in the 
Church of England. Their system was not all ai 
once but gradually developed; and as might have 
been expected, the publication of their semi-Popish 
opinions awakened an opposition of no ordinary kind. 
For upwards of twenty years has the controversy 
raged, and during that time the public press has 
teemed with tracts, pamphlets, reviews, and treatises 
on both sides of the questions at issue. Meanwhile the 
Anglo-Catholics have been rapidly growing both in 
numbers and in influence. Mauy, particularly of the 
younger clergy, joined their ranks. These carrying 
out the principles of the party to their legitimate 
conclusions, began to doubt the firmness of the foun- 
dation on which their own church rested. They 
made no secret of their preference of Romanism to 
the principles of the Reformation. A few ardent 
spirits feeling the inconsistency of their position, re- 
signed their livings and joined the Church of Rome. 
The occurrence of several cases of secession opened 
the eyes of multitudes, to the real principles and 
character, and undoubted tendency of the Anglo- 
Catholic movement. The leaders of the party 
seemed anxious to lay the spirit they themselves 
had raised. With this view, Dr. Pusey, in 1839, 
published a Letter to the Bishop of Oxford on the 
“ Tendency of Romanism," in which he endeavoured 
*to shf>w that tiie opinions which he and his friends 
had promulgated in the “ Tracts,” could not be justly 
tegard&i as having led to the recent secessions; 
but that, on the contrary, the Anglo-Catholics wen 
1 engagedcrather in opposing uhn-Protestantism than 
in supporting Popery. Notwithstanding this dis- 
claimer, the practical tendency of the system was 
manifest from the increasing number of sec^ufons 
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t&foh were ever a aid anon taking place. Coaaoien- 
tfsua young men, niho ted embraced the views of 
dte Aogfo-Catbolics, retailed to take orders to the 
English Church) feeling t hut the opinions which they 
h«4 adopted were at variance with the Thirty-nine 
Articles. To allay the scruples of finch persons, Mr. 
John Homy Newman produced the Tract number 
ainetyi which was the last of the series, and which 
caused greater excitement in the public mind than 
any of its predecessors. In that celebrated Tract, 
the author laboured to show that with perfect safety 
to his conscience an Anglo-Catholic might append 
his name to the Thirty-nine Articles. The perverse 
ingenuity of the argument called forth the formal 
condemnation of the Tract by the University of Ox- 
ford, and although Dr. Pusey rushed to the defence ] 
of his friend by a published Vindication of the prin- 
ciples of non-natural interpretation, on winch the 
argument of the Tract in question proceeded, such 
was the feverish excitement produced in the minds 
of all true friends of the Church of England, that it 
was deemed proper to discontinue the issue of the 
Oxford Tracts from that time. Even this, however, 
would not have allayed the ferment had not Mr. 
Newman belied his own principle, as to the possi- 
bility of 8n Anglo-Catholic conscientiously remain- 
ing in connection with the Church of England, by 
umself abandoning that Church and joining the 
Church of Home. 

The secession of Mr. Newman, which took place 
in 1845, was quite an era in the history of Anglo 
Catholicism in England. The tendency of the ays 
tom was now beyond a doubt. In the course of a 
few months, a considerable number of the party re- 
signed their livings, and quitted the ranks of Pro- 
testantism. Among these were some ministers of 
standing in the church. Others of the party retained 
their ministerial charges, asserting their right to hold 
Komish doctrine, and striving to conform in the out- 
ward ceremonial of their service to the requirements 
of the Romish ritual. Old customs which liad long ago 
become obsolete were revived, and practices unknown 
in any of the churches of the Reformation were in- 
troduced. Mediaeval architecture, chiefly under the 
skilful direction of Mr. Pugin, became fashionable in 
the construction and repair of parish churches. 
Poetry, novels and tales were made tbe*vehicle ot 
diffusing among the people the principles of Anglo- 
Catholicism. Only very feeble resistance was made 
by the bishops to the innovations introduced in sev- 
eral churches, Matters at length assumed so alarm- 
ing an aspect, that the Archbishop of Capierbugr 
found it necessary, in 1846, to issue a letter *to the 
defgy and laity of hie province, calling ujpp them 
to beware of introducing innovations without tfte 
general acquiescence of the people, and to be og 
their guard against incurring a risk of division by 
say attempt at change. Thfci cautious interference 
of tibe archiepiacopal dignitary was successful to 
some extent in smiting rite ride ef innovation, hot 


from the language in which the tetter was couched, 
the strange practices which had been introduced into 
some of the richer congregations of the metropolis 
were still continued. Several churches in the coun- 
try, following the example of these wealthy congre- 
gations in London, adopted the innovations concern- 
ing which the Archbishop of the diooese ted given 
no authoritative decision. 

In 1847 the controversy assumed a new aspect, 
in consequence of the arbitrary conduct of the Bishop 
of Exeter, who, being a rigorous supporter of Anglo- 
Catholic doctrine, refused to institute Mr. Qcahim 
to the living of Bramford-Specke, on the ground of 
unsotmdncsa in doctrine, because in a protracted exa- 
mination, cliicfly on the subject of baptismal efficacy, 
be refased to declare his belief in baptismal regener- 
ation. From the decision of the Bishop, Mr. Qor 
Item appealed to the Court of Arches, but without 
success. The Bishop's decision was confirmed, to the 
triumph of the Anglo-Catholic party, and the distress 
of the friends of Evangelical truth. An appeal was 
immediately lodged before the judicial committee of 
the Privy Council, and at length, after considerable 
dvlay and deep anxiety, a decision was obtained in 
February 1850, reversing the decision of the inferior 
court. The final result of this long-protracted case 
was felt by the Anglo-Catholics to be a heavy blow 
to their party. Solemn protests against the decision 
were published by the leaders of the party, and num- 
bers who hold their principles went over to the Churcl 
of Rome. In the course of 1850 and 1861, nearly o m 
hundred clergymen of the Church of England exchsn 
ged the Protestant for the Romish communion, in 
eluding Archdeacon Manning and Henry Wilberforoa, 
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oUowed, and before the end of 1852 the num 
her of perverts to the Romish church from the Anglo 
Catholic party amounted tgjt 
and the same number of laymen. Since that peri 
occasional secessions have been taking place, an 
within the church practices are followed, not secretly, 
but openly in many churches, which are rapidly ansi 
milating the service of the Church of England to that 
of the Romish ritual. 

Throughout the whole*of the Anglo-Catholic con 
troversy, but more especially since the final deci- 
sion of the Gorham case, the* question has been much 
agitated as to the right of the civil power to inter- 
fere, and still more the right of the crown to exercise 
supreme authority, in t&iif *s ecclesiastical. Accord- 
ingly, various attempts lm\e been made of fade years 
to revive convocation, (iff the purpose of tshfog 
synodical octto* and managing ecclesiastical eflhiim 
These attempts however, have been as yet altoge- 
ther ineffectual • The supremacy of the Queen In 
matters ecclesiastical, to so fores regards tlu Church 
of England, is an acknowledged prfaojclpte of ffiagteb 
law. This question has of tots been brought into 
discussion by tteTraetariaittwfthe^^ 
ness, and Mr. Robert WUherfbcee. agate broth* 
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of the Bishop of Oxford, has seceded to the Church 
of Rome professedly on this very ground, as set 
forth in a recent ‘Inquiry into the principles of 
Church Authority; or reasons for recalling my 
Subscription to the Royal Supremacy. 1 What 
first aroused the attention of some of those indivi- 
duals, who now belong to the Anglo-Catholic 
party, to the question as to the supremacy of the 
Queen in ecciesiasticat matters, was the suppres- 
sion some years ago, by the authority of Parlia- 
ment, of several bishoprics in Ireland, in the face 
of the solemn protest of the Bishops and Clergy 
of the Church of England. Since that time, and still 
more since the final decision of the Gorham case, 
this point has been agitated by the Tractarians with 
more seal than prudence. Being both a political 
and religious question, affecting the very elements- 
of the British constitution, and the security of the 
National Church of England, it is far from desirable 
that such a point should be brought under discus- 
sion. The Anglo-Catholics generally, while they 
agree with Mr. Wilberfurce in disowning the supre- 
macy of the civil authority in matters of religion, 
feeling that by remaining in the church they are in 
reality acknowledging that supremacy, endeavour to 
persuade themselves and others that they maintain 
their consistency, by qualifying their acknowledg- 
ment with the important proviso, “quantum per 
Chruti legem licet ' 1 “ as far as is permitted by the 
law of Christ.” Thus they allege that they give no 
authority to the prince, except what is consistent 
with the maintenance of all thoso rights, liberties, 
jurisdictions, and spiritual powora “ which the law of 
Christ confers on His church.” It is unfortunate, 
however, for the numerous adherents of this influen- 
tial party, that the law of the land makes no such 
exception, and, therefore, if at any time a collision 
shall take place between the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities, the party must either succumb to the 
authority of the State, or as their only alternative, 
abandon their connection with the Church. See 
Convocation, England (Church of). 

ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH. Christianity, it is 
probable, was planted in Britain by missionaries 
from the East in the latter *part of the second cen- 
tury. There it continued to exist, and even to flour- 
ish, amid much opposition and many corruptions. 
The English were frequently liarassed by invasions 
from their northern neighbours the Piets and Scots, 
and at length, towards thi middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, finding themselves unable to resist their old 
enemies, or to obtain help from the now powerless 
Romans, they had recourse to thee Anglo-Saxons, 
a warlike branch of the great German race, i Hen- 
gist and Hona, with their Saxon followers, responded 
to the invitation, but with thb cruel treachery of a 
barbarous nation, they turned their swords against 
the people they came to aArist, made themselves* 
masters of the land, leaving only the mountains of 
\fd«i«nrthe wiW moors of Northumberland gad 


Cornwall, to the Britons, while they themselves par- 
titioned the country into different pro vim**, found- ' 
ing the kingdom of tb* Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy* ■ 
The invaders brought along with them to the shores 
of England their barbarous customs and their Ffcgan 
idolatry, M and in every quarter,” to use the l a ngu a g e 
of Q’Aubignl, “ temples to Thor rose above the 
churches in which Jesus Christ had been worship- 
ped.” A century and a half after this period, Gre- 
gory the Great, Bishop of Rome, conceived the idea 
of founding a church among the Anglo-Saxons. The 
circumstances which led to the formation of this 
plan are thus detailed by Neander. “An impres- 
sion which he had received in his early years, tha 
is before he was a bishop, and was still the abbot 01 
a convent in Rome, inspired him with the first wish 
to accotqpliah this object. While walking one day 
about the market-place, and noticing the foreign 
merchants offering their wares for sale, his attention 
was particularly attracted by the noble appearance 
of some youths who, brought from abroad, were 
about to be sold as slaves. He inquired respecting 
their country, and learnt, to his great affliction, that 
this people, so favoured by nature, were wholly 
destitute of the higher gifts of grace. His resolu- 
tion was immediately taken to visit their land, in 
order to attempt their conversion ; and this design 
he would have accomplished had he not been re- 
called, when some days on his journey, by the then 
Bishop of Rome, according to the wish of the Ro- 
man community. But ho could not give up the * 
thought of this mission, and he seems to have been 
engaged with plans for its accomplishment from the 
very commencement of his career as bishop of Rome. 
Thus he instructed the presbyter, whom he charged 
with the administration of the church possessions in 
France, to employ a portion of the money collected 
in that country in the purchase of Anglo-Saxon 
youths, who might be offered for sale. They were 
to be sent to Rome, accompanied by a priest, who, 
in case of mortal (sickness, might administer baptism 
to the sufferer, and such as arrived at Rome wore to 
be placed in convents, and there instructed and 
brought up. Gregory probably intended to employ 
them, when they had become monks, as missionaries 
among their countrymen.” 

While Gregoiy was meditating the despatch of a 
mission to the Anglo-Saxons, an occurrence took 
place which promised to be favourable to his de- 
sign. Etheibert, king of Kent, the most powerful 
of the petty monarchies composing the heptarchy, 
fyid jnarried Bertha, a Christian princess of Rank 
descedt, and who having free permission to prac- 
ti|e the rites of her own religion, had brought with 
her a bishop named lauthard. The way bring thus 
evidently paved for the accomplishment of Ids da- 
signs, Gregoiy sent to England, A. d. 596, a Roman 
abbot, Augustine, with a numerous train of follow- 
ers, including no fewer than forty monks. They 
landed <In the isle of Thanet lathe eastern part St 
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Rent, and on learning their arrival and intentions, 
KtWbat received them in the open ait to avoid 
tpelk, a nd stated that he could not, without 
mote deliberation, quit the religion of his country, 
but that, in the meantime, he would allow them a 
residen ce in the town of Canterbury, and give them 
permission to use their beat endeavours for the con- 
version of his subjects. They entered the citjr in 
solemn procession, carrying the picture of Christ and 
m silver cross, and singing the Litanies. Having set 
themselves to the discharge of the object of their 
mission, they distinguished themselves by their pray- 
ers, fastings, and discourses. The result was fkr be- 
yond their most sanguine expectations. They made 
numerous converts, of whom they baptised ten thou- 
sand on Christmas day, a. d. 597 ; and at length 
the king himself was received into the communion of 
the Church of Romo. 9 

By tho command of the Popn, Augustine pro- 
ceeded to France, where he received episcopal con- 
secration at the hands of the Archbishop of Arles, 
and Gregory being informed of the remarkable suc- 
cess which had attended his labours among the An- 
glo-Saxons, sent him additional assistants, chiefly 
monks, with the Abbot Mellitus at their bead 
Along with the pallium, the sign of arduepiacopal 
dignity, Augustine received from Romo a letter of 
instructions on forming the English prelacy, and, be- 
sides a copy of the Iloly Scriptures, several eccle- 
siastical vessels, dresses, and ornaments. At the 
same time, Gregory despatched an admonitory let- 
ter to Ethelbert, in which he Btated, that he had at 
first intended to insist on the converted monarch 
demolishing every one of the idolatrous temples in 
his kingdom; but that, on mature reflection, he 
thought that these temples, if well built, should not 
be destroyed ; but that being sprinkled with holy 
water and furnished with relics, they should be used 
ts temples of the living God. In the same manner 
, (ae proposed that the people should be allowed a 
lompensation for the loss of the festivals kept in 
i Honour of their gods; that hol>days should be in- 
stituted in memory of the consecration of churches, 
or of the saints, whose relics they enshrined, and 
that on such days the people were to erect green 
, arbours around the churches, and there to eat their 
I festive meal, giving thanks to God for* these his 
temporal blessings. 

The intention of Gregory, in nominating Augus- 
tine the first archbishop of the new Anglo-Saxon 
Church, was to establish a fully organised hierarchy 
in London was to be made the chief city 

of the province, having twelve subordinate bishop- 
rics. The second metropolitan seat was to be fixed 
at York, when Christianity should have sufficiently 
spread through the country. Each archbishopric was 
Is be independent of the other, and to be esteemed' 
Of equal dignity, subject only to the see of Rome. 
Au gus tine found It hnpossibie literally to follow out 
die arrangement* of the Pope, London beigg the 


chief city of a different kingdom, that of the Rest- 
Saxons. Through the infiueneeef Ethelbert, how- 
ever, Christianity found an entnmoa into that pro- 
vince also, and Augustine succeeded in founding an 
archbishopric at London. According to the direo 
tiona of tho Pope, Augustine was to exordia the 
highest authority, not only in the newly estab- 
lished Anglo-Saxon Church, but also in that tti 
the ancient Britons. In this, however, the see of 
Rome was stretching its authority beyond what would 
readily be recognised. The British Churoh had not 
received Christianity from Rome, but from the East ; 
and, therefore, they had not been accustomed to an* 
knowledge the Roman Church as their mother; bm 
regarded themselves as occupying an entirely Inde- 
pendent position. In some of their ecclesiastical 
observances, also, they differed from the Church of 
Rome. Among these may be mentioned the time of 
keeping the festival of Easter; the form of the ton- 
sure ; and several of tho rites practised At baptism. 
Augustine, naturally ambitious, wished to bring the 
Britons alto under his spiritual authority; and 
Ethelbert, desirous of effecting a union of the two 
churches, arranged a conference between Augustine 
and the bishops of tho neighbouring British province* 
The meeting took place, according to an ancient 
German custom, under an oak, but was altogether 
ineffectual in subduing the hostility of the Britons 
to the Anglo-Saxon as being in subjection to the 
Roman Church. 

The death of Augustine in A. d. 605 weakened the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, and the subsequent death of 
King Ethelbert in a. d. 616, proved its almost entire 
extinction. Eadbald, the son and successor of Rtbel- 
bert, returned immediately to the old idolatry, and a 
similar revolution took place in East-Saxony on the 
death of its monarch. Tlie cause, however, soon 
after revived, and before the end of the seventh cen- 
tury Christianity lqul extended itself over the whole 
of the Anglo-Saxon heptarchy; though its progress 
was frequently interrupted by civil feuds, foreign 
invasions, and the ropeated and unadvised attempts 
of the Anglo-Saxon bishops to make those of Scot- 
land and Wales acknowledge their primacy, and keep 
Easter, and baptize according to the ritual of Rome. 

The government of the Anglo Saxon Church was, 
like that of Rome from wkicn it liad its origin, Epis- 
copal, an archbishop and bishop being the rulers of 
the Church, though subject to their own national an 
well as to general council ; and in some instances 
to the WittSnagcmote, awl iu their tempoml eon* 
corns, to the king. Under their authority th* sub- 
ordinate clergy possessed various powers end pri- 
vilege^ The* 'bief of the official dutiee of the 
clergy was, that fit reading the Scriptures end ex- 
pounding them for the benefit of the people# The 
Anglo-Saxons possessed parts of the Stood volume 
jn their vernacular tongue for some centuries; but 
the earliest version of which them is any^aooonnt 
appears to be a t ran sl ati on of the Four Gtosp eh 
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Baum. The mgfe, oaeifrege, wwagle, kite, 
ndtoe and Its specks raven end to spades ; os- 
toirijfc, owlf moor-hen, sparow-hawk, screech-owl, 
cormorant, ibis, swan, bittern, porphyrion, heron, 
curlew, lapwing* 

IIL Creeping^ Things. The weasel, moose, 
shrew-mouse, mole, cameleon, eft, lizard, crocodile. 

It would appear from Gen. vii. 2, that the diAine* 
tion between dean and undean animals was recog- 
nized long before the giving of the Law, nay, even 
before the flood; but the remark of Spencer, in his 
erudite work, 4 De Legibus Hebnoorum/ is not, per- 
haps, without foundation— that Moses, in giving an 
account of tho Deluge, speaks of clean and unclean 
animals by way of anticipation. Noah, therefore, 
may have been guided by supernatural inspiration 
in his selection of animals, without the recognition 
of a distinction which was only established at an 
after period, and in the full knowledge of which 
Moses writes his history. 

The question as to the precise object of the ap- 
pointment of such a distinction has given rise to 
considerable discussion among the learned. Micha- 
elis seems to regard it as founded on the very na- 
ture of tho animals themselves, and remarks, “ that 
In so early an age of the world, we should find a 
lystematic division of quadrupeds so excellent, ft* 
lever yet, after all tho improvements in Natural 
history, to have become obsolete ; but, on the con- 
rary, to be still considered as useful by the great- 
est masters of the science* cannot but be looked upon 
is truly wonderful." The learned critic here alludes 
obviously to the distinction between the Soltdipede 
md the Fissipede animals, and also to the classifica- 
ion of the Ruminants as a species distinct and sepa- 
ate from all others. But whilo some have thus 
imagined the difference in question to havo been 
founded exclusively on physical, others have rested 
it on physiological grounds, supposing that certain 
animals were to be eaten simply because they were 
wholesome and suitable, while others were prohibited 
because unwholesome and unsuitable. But the Scrip- 
tures set before us a far higher reason, alleging that 
the design was both moral and political, being intended 
to preserve tho Hebrews a distinct people from the 
idolatrous nations. This is plainly stated in Lev. xx. 
24 — 26, “I am the lx>rd thy God, which have sepa- 
rated yon from other people. Ye sliall therefore put 
difference between clean beasts and unclean, and be- 
tween unclean fowls and clean : arid ye shall not make 
your souls abominable by beast, or by fowl, or by any 
manner of living thing that croepeth on the ground, 
which I have separated from you as unclean. Jbia 
ye shall be holy onto me : for I the Lord agi holy, 
and have severed you from other people, that yt 
should be mine.” Agreeably with this, Moses thoa g 
reasons with them, Dent. xiv. 2, 8, 21, 44 Thou art 
an holy people unto the Lord thy God, and the Lord 
bath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto him- 
ed£ above all the nations that are upon the^arth. 
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Then shalt not eat any abominable thing. Ye 
not eat any thing that dieth of itself: thou Audi gw 
it onto the stranger that Is in thy gates, that he mi; 
eat it ; or thou raayest sell it imto an alien ; for tho 
art an holy people unto the Lord thy God." It wi 
highly improbable that they would ever worship 
those animals which they daily fed upon. He pen* 
mifted them to eat such as were generally worship- 
ped by the Egyptians. This established a moat 
effectual wall of separation between the Hebrews 
and that animal-worshipping people. Accordingly* 
when the Hebrews came to dwell in that country, a 
sqiarate district was assigned thorn as their place of 
residence, this being all tho more necessary, as some 
of the animals which were eaten by the Hebrews 
were accounted sacred by the Egyptians ; and, there- 
fore, it was unlawful to kill them. On this subject, 
it has been well remarked by an intelligent Ameri- 
can author, il This statute, above all others, estab- 
lished not only a political and sacred, but a physi- 
cal separation of the Jews from all other people. 
It mode it next to impossible for the one to mix 
with the other either in meals, in marriage, or in 
any familial' connexion. Their opposite customs in 
the article of diet not only precluded a friendly and 
comfortable intimacy, but generated mutual con- 
tempt and abhorrence. The Jews religiously ab- 
horred the society, manners, and institutions of the 
Gentiles, because they viewed their own abstinence 
from forbidden meats as a token of peculiar sanc- 
tity, and of course regarded other nations, who 
wanted this sanctity, as vile and detestable. They 
considered themselves as secluded by God himself 
from the profane world by a peculiar worship, gov- 
ernment, law, dress, mode of living, and country. 
Though this separation from other people, on which 
the law respecting food was founded, created in the 
Jews a criminal pride nmd hatred of the Gentiles; 
yet it forcibly opened as a preservative from hea- 
then idolatry, by precluding all familiarity with idol- 
atrous nations.’ 1 , 

Another reason of the distinction being established 
between clean and unclean animals was, that the He- 
brews being 44 a peculiar people" devoted to God, 
might be reminded of the importance of studying 
the habitual cultivation of moral purity. Thus they 
wore taught God’s discernment of sin, and the stigma 
he hAd put upon it Though there was nothing 
morally different between oue ljcant and another, yet 
if God put this difference liotween them, they were 
bound to rental them in this light ; and it wssttma 
tliat every beast became to # them a remembrancer of 
the law calling upon them to distinguish between 
what ?as right* and what was wrong, whet wet per* 
nutted and what was forbidden# Thus the primary 
use of this arrangement appear* to h»v* been to im* 
press the minds of the Isvadta* with moral dieting 
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The ancient Jewish interpreters endeavour to «o» 
coant for their nation bring lrid«iro<kr ^attain m 
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•acred animals died, the people wee* into atouxnuift 
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•frictions in regard to food, by declaring that to the 
eating of certain animals may be ascribed a specific 
Influence upon the moral temperament. But such 
explanations are of a very inferior and subordinate 
kind. The great and important origin of the whole 
was unfolded to Peter in the remarkable vision re- 
corded in the tenth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. On relating the vision to the people that 
were met in the house of Cornelius, Peter said, “Ye 
know that it is not lawful for a man that is a Jew to 
keep company with or come unto one of another na- 
tion ; but God hath showed me that I should call no 
man common or unclean ; ** or, in other wools, “ God 
hath showed me that a Jew is now nt liberty to keep 
company with or come unto one of another nation, 
which, so long os the distinction between clean and 
unclean beasts was in force, it was not lawful for 
him to do.* 1 The existence find continuance of this 
distinction, then, between clean and unclean animals, 
was designed to be a perpetual security against the 
familiar intercourse of the Jews with the heathen 
and idolatrous nations, that the pure worship of the 
rue God might be preserved upon the earth, and 
• hero might be a seed to serve Him in every genera- 
tion. 

ANIMAL-WOKSHIP. This species of worship 
seems to have prevailed at a vory remote period, 
chiefly among the Egyptians. We find the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness worshipping the golden calf. 
The general opinion is, that the Hebrews laid learned 
this kind of idolatry in Egypt. This explanation of 
the matter is given also by the rabbinical writers. 
Thus, in the 1 Pirke Eliosor,’ quoted by Bishop 
Patrick, we are told that 14 they said unto Aaron, 
The Egyptians extol their gods ; they sing and chant 
Defore them, for they behold them with their eyes. 
Make us such gods as theirs are, that we may see 
them before us. 11 The peculiar form of the idol 
which was made on that occasiqp, renders it in the 
highest degree probable that the w r hole transaction 
is to be traced to their familiarity with the idol-wor- 
ship of Egypt. That peoplo were in the habit of 
paying divine honours to Apis, in the form of on ox 
or bull, and this suggested the idea of the calf. 
Various allusions to the eftimal- worship of the Egyp- 
tians as not being unknown to the Hebrew's, occur 
throughout the Scriptures. Thus Joshua exhorts 
the people — Joshua xxiv. 14, 14 Now therefore fear 
the Lord, and serve him in sincerity and in truth : 
and put away the gods Much your fathers served on 
the other side of the flood ana in Eg^pt ; and serve 
yo the Lord.** The aqimals held in veneration in 
Egypt soem to have been very numerous, including 
sheep, dogs, cats, storks, apes, birds of prey, wolves, 
and all kinds of oxen. Each city and district enter- 
tained a peculiar reverence for some beast or other, ^ 
in honour of which they built a temple. These ani- 
mals were maintained in or near the temples, and h$4 
all manner of luxuries provided for them. Both 
Diodorus'Siculur and Herodotus say, that when the 


prepared sumptuous funerals and magnificent tombs 
for them, and showed every token of respect for tiidr 
memory. 

Learned men have speculated on the probable 
origin of animal- worship among the Egyptians, and 
no small difference of opinion lias existed on the sub- 
ject The most plausible theory is, that some ana- 
logy was supposed to exist between the qualities of 
certain animals and those of some of their subordi- 
nate divinities. These animals were consecrated tc 
the deities whom they were thought to resemble; 
and at length they were regarded as the visible em- 
blems of such deities. The great mass of the people, 
however, soon forgetting the merely emblematical 
diameter of the animals, worshipped them directly 
and exclusively. In a country like Egypt, where 
hieroglyphics were held in such estimation, the sym- 
bolic animals came naturally to be regarded as pre- 
senting the deities to whom they were consecrated. 
Thus Jupiter Ammon was represented under the 
figure of a ram, Apis under that of a cow, Osiris of 
a bull, I'aii of a goat, Thoth or Mercury of an ibis, 
and Bubastis or Diana of a cat. The animal in 
process of time received the name of its correspond- 
ing deity ; and thus, in the vulgar miud, instead of 
being associated with the deity which it represented, 
it was transformed into the ultimate object of wor- 
ship. Thus animal-worship in all its grossucss would 
be established among the people. The learned 
author of the article Mythology in the 4 Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,* attributes the origin of the whole system ! 
to Thoth, or Mercury Trisioegi^tus, who is said to j; 
have been the first that 41 discovered the analogy be- j 
tween the divino affect ions, influences, appearances, 
operations, and the corresponding properties, quali- 
ties, mid instincts of certain animals. 1 * 

Plutarch informs ns that the Egyptians themselves 
have traced the origin of animal- worship to a war 
which raged between Typhon and the gods with such 
severity, that they were obliged to take shelter in 
the bodies of living animals. Others try to find an 
explanation of this worship by a reference to the. 
doctrine of metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
souls, alleging that not only souls, but also the 
gods themselves, pass through the bodieB of beasts ; 
and thus these beasts became objects of religions 
adoration. Tbe opinion has been maintained by 
several writers on mythology, that tbe Egyptians 
worshipped animals chiefly on account of their utility ; 
hence the ox os venerated for his value in the em 
ployments of agriculture, and the dog for his fidelity 
to tarn. But the true origin of the matter is, that 
the animals worshipped in Egypt were figures or re- 
presentatives of the gods. It is well known that 
every one of the Pagan deities had his own ani- 
mal consecrated to him. Thus the pigeon was 
dedicated to Venus; the dragon and the owl to 
Minerva ; the peacock to Juno ; the eagle to Jupiter; 
and ^he cock to Aesculapius. These canseemtAd ; 
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| ntnuOa being introduced to the temp he, Tepidly 
passed into object* of worship, H«rodotu% inipeitk* 
i ^ of these atdm^ “ The Egyptians look 

upon it as a great honour to beve the feeding end 
bringing up of these animate committed to their care; 
every paye his vows to them, and thus he 

pays his homage to that god to whom the beast is 
consecrated*” From this and many other Buch^pas- 
sages which occur in ancient authors, it is plain that 
the more intelligent among the Egyptians did not 
worship the sacred animals as gods, but only as 
figures or representations of the gods. Hence all 
authors agree in asserting tliat the ox, or Apis, was 
the representation, some say of Scrapis, others of 
Osiris ; Lucian is the only author who asserts that 
Apis was the great god of the Egyptians, wishing 
thereby to ridicule the religion of that ancient nation. 

So extensively did animal-worship prevail among 
the ancient Egyptians, that almost every animal 
known among them was sacred to one god or an- 
other. Even the scarabseus or beetle made a consi- 
derable figure in their temples. “ The cats, 1 ’ says 
Herodotus, “ when dead, are carried to sacred build- 
ings, and after being embalmed, are buried in the city 
Bubastfe.” The worship of the serpent appears to 
have been at an early period almost universal. 
Lands were set apart, for the support of the sacred 
animals; men and women were employed to feed 
and maintain them. If a person killed one of these 
animals intentionally, he was punished with death. 
The murder of a cat, a hawk, or an ibis, whether 
designedly or not, ho infuriated the people, that the 
offender was generally put to death on the spot, 
without waiting for a formal trial. 

The three most elaborate attempts at an ex- 
planation of the origin of animal-worship, luive 
been those given by Cudwortli, Moslieim, and 
Warburton, all of them men remarkable alike for 
their learning and ingenuity. The first men- 
tioned author supposes that the Egyptians held 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas existing from eter- 
nity, oud constituting, in one of the persons of 
the Godhead, the intelligible and archetypal world. 
Philo mentions some who regarded every jwirt of 
this intelligible system as divine. Hence, when 
they worshipped the orb of day, they professed 
to worship not the sensible luminary itself, but 
the divine idea or archetype of it; anc^ accord- 
ingly, proceeding on this presumption, I)r. Cud- 
worth imagines that the ancient Egyptians, when 
they worshipped animals, meant to worship the 
divine and eternal ideas id these animals ; but the 
great mass of the people were obviously unaye t<f 
rise above the outward and sensible object, and 
therefore worshipped the animals and vegetable* 
themselves. This theory, however plausible, wants 
probability, the doctrine of Plato concerning ideas i 
befog unknown for ages after animal-worship w as 
established in Egypt. 

Moaheim traces the strange superstition of animal- 


worship to the policy of the prince and the craft of the 
priest. We loam from Herodotus, that the number 
of useful ani m als in Egypt was too small for the pur- 
poses of husbandry and other uses, but that the num- 
ber of serpents and other noxious animals was so great 
as to call for active measures to be taken to extirpate 
them. Hence Mosheun supposes that the Egyptian 
rulers would discourage, as for as possible, the hilling 
of sheep, goats, cows, or oxen, and would therefore 
declare it criminal to kill, or even to injure, such ani- 
mals as the iclmeumon and the ibis, the former be- 
ing the natural enemy of the crocodile, and the Utter 
of the serpent. In order to give additional force to 
the law, there might probably be superadded to it 
the sanctions of religion. Accordingly, the prieatt 
would declare, tliat certain animals were sacred, huv 
ing a divine virtue in them, and, therefore, to kill 
them would be to incur the anger of the immortal 
gods. Such notions bdng inculcated upon the peo- 
ple, by the ministers of religion, they would thus bo 
led naturally to at tech a certain feeling of sacredness 
to the animals themselves, and the priests taking 
advantage of this superstitious feeling, would estab- 
lish certain ceremonies and sacrifices as suited to 
each of these Animals, and build temples aud shrinee 
iu honour of them. Further to support this theory, 
Moslieim adduces the fact, that, besides the animals 
generally venerated throughout Egypt, each province 
and city had its own particular animal to which spe- 
cial honour was paid, lie alleges, also, that not a 
singlo noxious animal was ever worshipped by the 
Egyptians until their country had been vanquished 
by the Persians, Typhcm, the enemy of Osiris, end 
the representative of the ovil principle, not having 
Iwen worshipped in the earlier periods of their his- 
tory. Tills ingenious writer argues, accordingly, 
that the worship of serpents, crocodiles, bears, and 
other noxious animals, was never known in Egypt 
until after the conquest of that country by the Per- 
sians, who had been, from the earliest ages, familiar 
with the dualistic theory of a good and evil principle. 

Bishop Warburton, on the other luind, enters into 
an elaborate argument to prove, that animal -worship 
had its origin among the Egyptians in the use o( 
hieroglyph! cal writing. sKven after alphabetical 
writing had come into general use for civil and ordi- 
nary purposes, the learned prtlntc proves, by a num- 
ber of quotations from ancient authors, that the 
priests still retained symbolical hieroglypliica as the 
medium through w hich to vonvey theological truth. 
These hieroglyphic* represented animals and vege- 
tables, which were intended to denote certain attri- 
butes of thq godifc and the (Amman people, no longer 
regarding them nt symbols, began at length to vener- 
ate them as cmbhgns of the deities themselves. And 
if the figures of animals and vegetable came tints 
to !>e viewed as sacred, it was surely natural to 
muss, by an easy process, to the veneration of ani- 
mals and vegetables in themselves. Such tyre some 
of the most plausible hypotheses /duch jbave been 
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devised in modem times to account for the rise of 
animal-worship in Egypt. This species of idolatry, 
however, was not limited to the land of the Nile. It 
seems to have passed at a very remote period 

I from Egypt to India ; and hence we find the 
Hindus venerating the cow and the alligator. So 
strong is the feeling of sacredness which the natives 
of India attach to the latter of these two animals, 
that the Hindu mother rejoices, in throwing her 
child into the Ganges, to think that it is Bure to be 
devoured by one of these holy alligators, and thus 
obtain an easy passport to eternal happiness. In 
short, in every country where gross idolatry has 
prevailed, the tendency has ever been not to rent 
contented with the worship of unseen gods, but to 
adore them in “ an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creep- 
ing things.* 1 

Among the Greek and Roman nations of antiquity, 
animals were often consecrated to particular gods, as 
among the Egyptians. But in many of the modern 
heathen nations animal-worship is found existing in 
the most revolting form. In Japan the apo is wor- 
shipped, and A temple erected in its honour. (Sec A PE- 
WoRSiitP.) In Western Africa patron spirits are sup- 
posed to inhabit curtain animals, and hence they become 
sacred. At Fishtown, on the Grain coast, certain 
monkeys found in the wood about the grave-yard are 
accounted sacred, because it is thought they tu-o ani- 
mated by the spirits of their departed friends. At 
Dlxcove, on the Gold coast, the crocodile is sacred, 
os it was among the ancient Egyptians. At Papo 
and Whidah, on the Slave coast, a certain kind of 
snake is sacred. At Calabar and Bonny the shark is 
sacred, and humau victims arc occasionally offered to 
It. At the Gaboon the natives will not cat the par- 
rot because it talks, and, ns they say, is too much 
like man ; but in reality, perhaps, because they have 
some suspicion that these birds are inhabited by flic 
spirits of their forefathers. At Cape St. Catherine a 
certain tiger is also sacred. In Hindustan, not only 
lithe cow, as we have seen, but serpents also arc 
{looked upon with peculiar reverence. See Ipola- 
Paganism— Polytheism. 

* ANIM ALES, a term of reproach which was given to 
the orthodox among the ancient Christians, by the Ori- 
geniaus, or followers of Origen, who denied the truth 
of the resurrection, and asserted that men should 
have only aerial and spiritual bodies in the next 
world. Hence those with held the general opinions 
of the early church — that the saints a* the resurrec- 
tion would rise with the same bodies as at present, 
only altered in quality, not in substance--* were called, 
among other opprobrious epithets, Animate ^ as sen- 
sual, carnal in their opinions. 0 
ANNA PEltENNA, a female divinity among the 
ancieut Romans. She is mentioned by Virgil in his J 
fourth iEneid as a sister of «Dido, queen of Cartbagg. 
After her sister's death, Anna fled to Italy, where 
•be was tfoatod ydth the utmost kindness by <£ne*s ; 


| but having become jealous of Lavinia, and wanted 
in a dream by the spirit of Dido, she drowned her- 
self in the river Numicius. From that time *he was 
worshipped as the nymph of that river, under the 
name of Pcrenna. Ovid, in his • Fasti, 1 speaks of 
her as having been regarded by some as Luna, by 
others as Themis. The festival in honour of this 
deity was celebrated in spring, on the 15th of March, 
with great joy and merriment. 

ANNATES, the first year's revenues of an ecdeai 
astical benefice in the Church of Rome, which every 
new incumbent was required to remit to the Pope's 
treasury. It may easily be conceived, that by con- 
stantly advancing clergymen from poorer to richer 
benefices, and prohibiting pluralities, these annates 
might bo made the source of immense income when 
levied throughout Christendom upon all tho number- 
less officers in the churches and monasteries. It is 
doubtful what pope originated this ecclesiastical tax, 
but it has been often attributed to John XXII., 
whose zeal for the enlargement of the papal : evenues 
is well known. Annates were abolished by the cele 
brated council of lkiBil, in tho fifteenth century, all 
the decrees of which council were declared to be 
null by the council of Florence; and accordingly 
Romanists are in the habit of excluding the council 
of Basil from the list of ecumenical or general 
councils. The exaction of Anuatcs, or first-fruits, 
from tho clergy in England is supposed by some to 
have been first made by Pope Clement, in the reign 
of Edward I., but other writers are of opinion that 
annates were demanded previous to that period. 
This tax was a constant source of discord between 
the Popes and Catholic countries. At the Reforma- 
tion in England under Henry VIII., an act was pass- 
ed in 1532 abolishing the annates in so tar as pay- 
able to the Pope. These amounted in England to i 
large sura annually, £1G0,(X)0 having been paid t( 
Rome rinco 1510, the second year of Henry’s reign 
As if, however, still to afford an opening for a recon- 
ciliation with Rome, a condition was annexed to tho 
ngt of parliament, that if the Pope would either abo- 
lish tho payment of annates altogether, or reduce 
them to a moderate amount, the king might declare, 
before next session, whether this act, or any part o 1 
it, should bo observed. At length, in 1534, the so- 
vereign was declared by parliament to be the supreme 
bead of the English church, as he had been declared 
two years before by the convocation; and annates 
formerly payable to the Pope, were declared to be- 
long henceforth to the crown. This act, however, 
was felt to be imperfect, being understood 1 to apply 
c only* to the annates paid for archbishoprics and 
bishoprics ; and, accordingly, it was followed up next 
Session by a supplementary act, declaring that the 
annates, or first-fruits of every ecclesiastical living, 
should Ire paid to the king. A court waa now erected 
by parliament for the collection and management 0 
the annates, which was dissolved by Queen Marjjft 
but, tf under Elisabeth, annates were restored |o 
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ghe crown, and, for this purpose, the) were made 
payable to the exchequer, while a new officer was 
created, called a remembraacer o£ the first-fruits, 
whose bqsinese wee to take compositions for the 
same, and to report to the sheriff for prosecution, 
those who neglected payment. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, the annates were 
surrendered by the crown for the better supjtort of 
the clergy ; and a standing commission was named 
as governors of what has ever since been called 
Queen Anne's Bounty, for the augmentation of the j 
maintenance of the poor clergy, to whom she gave 
the first fruits. Every person who has less titan £80 
per annum, is understood to have a chum upon this 
fund; and, for its distribution to all cases doomed 
deserving, quarterly courts of the governors of the 
fund are hold in December, March, June, and Sep- 
tember. The annates are thus rendered awource of 
much comfort to many poor, but faithful and zealous, 
ministers of Christ, in connection with the Church | 
of England. The governors are also authorized to 
receive contributions in behalf of this benevolent ob- 
ject from any who may voluntarily give their pecu- 
niary aid to increase a fund of such manifest import- 
ance. 

ANNE (Festival op St.), celebrated in the 
Greek Church on the 25th July. 

ANNEMONTA, an inferior deity, adored by the 
worsliippers of Vislmu the Preserver, the second 
member of the Hindu Triad. This subordinate 
divinity, who is properly the wind, attends upon 
Vishnu, and has a small pagoda erected in honour of 
him, within that of Vishnu. See Hinduism. 

ANNIH1LAT10NISTS, those who believe that 
the final punishment threatened In the gospel to the 
wicked and impenitent consists not in an eternal ex- 
istence of misery and torment, but in a total extinction 
of being. This doctrine 1ms been held by some writers 
of considerable eminence, particularly by the late Dr. 
John Taylor of Norwich, by the Rev. Mr. J. Bourne 
pf Birmingham, and by Dr. Price. The same tenet 
was maintained by not a few of the ancient Pattis. 
Several Jewish writers also have held the doctrine of 
Annihilation. Maimonides, for example, says that 
when the wicked die they “ will be utterly destroyed ; ” 
David Kiinchi, that “ their souls will, perish with 
their liodies ; " and Manaaseh Ben Israel, that “ their 
torment! will not be perpetual." Dr. Ifeaac Watts 
entertained the notion that the children of ungodly 
parents who die in infancy are annihilated. 

The arguments in favour of the annihilation of the 
wicked, are given by Mr. Bourne in his ‘ Sermons.’ 
The substance of these arguments may Igj* thfls 
stated. There are many passages of Scripture in 
which the ultimate punishment of wicked ifien is de- 
fined in the most precise and intelligible terms, to be 
an everlasting destruction from the power of God! 
which is equally able to destroy as to preserve. So 
rotten the Saviour is fortifying the minds of his dis- 
|cbk* against persecution at the bands of pan, he 


expresses himself in these words, M Fear not them 
which kill the body, and after that have no mm that 
they can do ; fear him father who ii able to destroy^ 
both soul and body in hell." Here he plainly pro-B 
poses the destruction of the soul, npt its endless pain" 
and misery, as the ultimate object of the divine dis- 
pleasure, and the greatest object of our fear. And 
when he says, “ These shall go away Into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal," It 
appears evident that by that eternal punishment 
which is set in opposition to eternal life, b not meant 
any kind of life, however miserable, but the same 
which the apostle expresses by 4( everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the l^ord and tho glory of 
liis power." This, it is argued, is the eternal death 
which in its full sense and meaning is the wages of 
sin. 

In opposition to tho annihilation of the wicked, It 
may be remarked, that in Scripture all men are said 
to “ receive according to the doeds done In the body, 
whether they have been good or whether they have 
been evil." This, especially when viewed in the 
light of other passages, shows that there shall be dif- 
ferent degrees of punishment, as well as of reward, 
in a future state of existence. Punishment, there- 
fore, it is plain, cannot consist of annihilation, wlucli 
admits of no degrees. 

Again, the punishment of wicked men is said in 
Scripture to be the same as that of wicked angels. 
Thus Matt. xxv. 41 , 14 Then shall he say also unto them 
on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, Into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels." The punishment of wicked angels, however, 
consists not in annihilation, but in torment, of which 
their present punishment is but a foretaste. Thew* 
are "cast down to hell;" they are “reserved Lij 
cliains under darkness unto the judgment of the grealf 
day." They are said to “believe and tremble; II 
they cried to Jesus whil* on earth, “ What have wU 
to do with thee V *art lima come to torment us beforli 
the time ? " evidently implying that torment, noffi 
annihilation, is to be their future and eternal doom. II 

Still farther, “everlasting destruction (Vom tho 
presence of God and the glory of his power” cannot 
mean annihilation, for that would la) no exertion at 
divine power, but tho suspension of it; and the 
second death is said to coAist in being “ cost into 
the lake of fire and brimstone," where “ their worm 
dioth not and their fire is not quenched," when 
« there is . weeping, andi wailing, and gnashing *0 
teeth ” — expressions, all < ’ which point to an sterna 
prolongation of existence, not annihilation. 

Strangely i q opposition to the doctrines of the 
Annihilation^ or, as they are more frequently 
called, tho DesfudumisU, who imagine cessation of 
existence to be the consummation of the misery re- 
served for the wicked, is a prominent doctrine ot Bud- 
( hism, which is the religion of up ward* of three hundred 
1 millions of the human race, that whet they call Nir- 
watia, or annihilatroa, is the consymteetkm of happi 
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%vw, wu found to be father difficult Alexander 
VL, the then reigning Pope, declined to grant the ! 
requested confirmation, and it was not until one of 
liar confessors repaired personally to Home, that the 
Pope and the Cardinals yielded. Father Gilbert, 
for Midi wan the confessor's name, pretended that 
St Lawrence and St. Francis had appeared to him, 
and strictly charged him, under pain of their Severe 
displeasure, to obtain the confirmation of the rule 
4nd order of tbe ten virtues or delights of the Vir- 
gin Mary. The device was successful, and the con- 
firmation was given on the 14th February 1501. tao 
X, renewed the confirmation in 1517. This order 
Speedily increased in France, Flanders, and other 

K b. They wear a grey habit, with a rod scapu- 
, and a white cloak, and have for a girdle a cord 
with ten knots in remembrance of the ten delights 
of the Virgin Mary. Another order of niifis hearing 
the same name, was founded at Genoa in Italy, by a 
lady of quality, in the year 1600, and was called the 
order of the Anmmciadc, as making profession of 
lonouring particularly the mystery of the incarna- 
tion. Their drew differs from the nuns of France, 
being of a white colour, with a seapulary, and a 
cloak of a blue colour, from which circumstance they 
are called also CdcstLS. They receive into their or- 
der both widows and maids, and lm\ e a number of 
convents in Italy. 

ANNUNCIATION, a festival celebrated in the 
Ucman Catholic, Greek, and Anglican (hurches, in 
commemoration of the announcement made by the 
angel Gabriel to Mary, thut she should bring forth 
the Saviour. The Latins absurdly call it the An- 
nunciation of Mary. It is observed generally on 
the 25th of March, which on this account receives 
the name of I-ady-day. To avoid interrupting the 
Lent fast, the Spaniards celebrated it on the 18th of 
December, and the Armenians on the 5th of Janu- 
ary. It is uncertain when the festival was first in- 
stituted, and although it has sometimes been alleged 
to have been observed in the time of Athanasius, 
ibis is generally doubted. The first mention *f it 
appears to be in the 52d canon of the council of 
r lYul!o, a. l>. 691, where it is spoken of as a festival 
established and known. Bernard calls it, “ the root 
of all the festivals,' 1 so that he must have supposed 
it to have been recognised in the church much ear- 
lier than the end of the seventh century. The Pope 
on Lady-day distributes the marriage portions to 
poor maids, allowed by the society Annunhada 
(which see). The 25th of March was anciently de- 
dicated to the heathen goddess, Cybele, who w|s ; 
called the M Queen of heaven," as the Virgiii fifary is j 
fay the Roman Catholics. In this $oint, aa in many j 
others, a strong resemblance may be traced betw<fen ! 
Paganism and Popery. 

ANOINTING. It was a customaty practice 
among the ancient Hebrews to pour oil upon a per- < 
aon in consecrating or setting him apart to an office. 
The custom was also observed in common, life for 


purposes of health and cleanliness, as well as from a 
regard to religion. They worn in the habit of an- 
ointing the hair, the head, and the beard. GueMi 
were frequently anointed as a proof of hospitality 
and kindness, the oil being either poured over tlie 
whole body, or particularly upon the head end fret. 
Dead bodies were also anointed to preserve them 
from corruption. Sacred vessels were anointed as 
well as sacred persons. The Jews were accustomed 
by this ceremony to consecrate or set apart to their 
office, prophets, priests, and kings, thus emblemati- 
cally representing the communication of the gifts 
and graces of the Spirit. Henco Jesus was called 
the Messiah or the Christ, the first in the Hebrew 
language, and the second in Greek, denoting the 
Anointed. And the Iloly Spirit is called an unction 
or anointing, while it is said of all believers, that 
they 44 hav e an unction or anointing from tbe Holy 
One." 

The ceremony of the inauguration of kings among 
the Hebrew* consisted in anointing or pouring oil 
upon the head. It is a maxim among the Jews, that 
a king must be anointed in the open air, near a foun 
tain, an idea prolnbly founded on the history of So 
loinon, who was brought at his inauguration to Gi 
hon, a fountain or brook near Jerusalem. The Tal- 
mud explains the anointing to 1 m an emblem and 
good omen of the perpetuity of the kingdom, which 
should resemble in its continuance an ever-flowing 
fountain. It is by no means consistent with fret, 
however, that the Ilebiew kings were all of them 
anointed near fountains. This was not the case with 
Saul, and although David was anointed three times, 
there is no mention of a fountain in connection with 
the ceremony. The Jew* assert that kings were 
always anointed hy prophets, and that the uuctiou in 
such cases must always bo with the sacred oil taken 
from the tabernacle. The Hebrew doctors Ijolieve 
that the family o£ David had the privilege of being 
anointed with the same holy oil with which the high 
priest was anointed. It is certain that Solomon was 
anointed with oil taken from the tabernacle, but the 
Jew* allege tliat there was a diflerence in the form 
of anointing Ix'fwecn the king and the high priest , 
the former being anointed in the form of a crown 
encircling hi* head, in tukeg that he was the head of 
the people, and had the supreme power committed 
to him; the latter king anointed in the form of a 
cro*s, by one line drawn with the oil running down 
his forehead, and by andllur line drawn by the oil 
between hif eye brows. The ceremony of anointing 
was regarded w itb great vj norat ion. 

The unrtiWof the high priest was performed in a 
peculiar maniu r. The oil was poured Upon hi* head, 
which was har^ and ran dowu hk free upon his 
beard ; And he that anointed him drew with hi* finger 
the letter X upon his forehead, to distinguish his 
anointing from that of kings, who were anointed 
in the form of a circle or crown. The Jews alleg 
that the high priest was anointed b/the saiJi 
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drim, and when the oil failed, he was clothed in the 
pontifical garments. If the anointing took place, 
it was practised daily for seven days, in succes- 
sion ; and if it did not take place, he was clothed 
with the eight vestments of the priesthood every 
day, for seven days, and was called 44 the installed 
by the garments.” Though there was only one 
high priest at a time, yet be sometimes deputed 
his power, and appointed a substitute, particularly 
one who Accompanied the armies of Israel to the 
wars, carrying with him the ephod and breastplate, 
that he might ask counsel of God by the Urim and 
Thummim, in all the difficulties which might arise. 
That this person might b p the bettor fitted to oc- 
cupy the place of the high priest, ho was conse- 
crated to the office by the holy anointing oil ns the 
| high priest was; and hence he was called the an- 
ointed for tho wars. 

In the Roman Catholic church the ceremony of 
anointing is used in ordaining candidates for the 
priest’s office. Thus in the course of the ordination 
service, the candidates successively kneeling one by 
one before tho Pontiff, ho anoints with the catcchu- 
menal oil both the hands joined together, of each 
one in tho form of a cross ; he draws with Iuh right 
thumb, after he has dipped it in the oil, two lines on 
the joined hands : namely, one from the thumb of 
the right hand to the forofuigcr of the left hand, and 
another from tho thumb of the left hand to the fore- 
finger of the right ; and then lie anoints the palm* 
11 over, saying whilst lie anoints each one, 44 Vouch 
safe, 0 Lord, to consecrate and sanctify these hands 
through this unction and our benediction. Amen.” 
This ceremony of anointing as practised in ordina- 
tion is altogether unsanctioned by antiquity. The 
Greek church has never used it. It is not mentioned 
in the fourth council of Carthage, where the rites of 
ordination as they were then practised are laid down ; 
nor was it the practice even at ^omc itself in the 
time of Nicholas l., who died a. d. 8f»7. lie says 
expressly, “ that neither prie«t* nor deacons uro an- 
ointed at their ordination in this holy Knraau church, 
in which by God’s appointment wo serve; and if our 
memory fails us not, wc nowhere read that this was 
done by the ministers of tho New Law.” Tho prac- 
tice was first adopted the Gullican church, and 
thence it spread to Rome. Now it is essential to 
ordination in the church of Rome. 

ANOINTING OIL. The holy anointing oil to 
be used for the consecration of priests, and other re- 
ligious purposes, was Appointed by God to be com- 
posed of the following ingredients : Exud. xxx. 22- - 
25. 41 Moreover the Lord spake imtc Mo*. 1 *, saying, 
Take thou Also unto thee principal spices, of pure 
myrrh fivo hundred shekels, and ot sweet cinnamon 
half so much, even two hundred and fifty shekels, 
and of sweet calamus two hundred and fifty shekels, 
and of cassia five hundred shekels, after the shekel % 
of the sanctuary, and of oil-olive an bin ; and thou 
•bait make' it an ,oil of holy ointment, an ointment 


compound after the art of the apothecary; it shal? 
be an holy anointing oil. 1 ' With this holy oil was 
the tabernacle with its priesthood and its fhnriture 
to be anointed as the last and crowning act of con- 
secration. And as every thing to which it was ap- 
plied became thereby most holy, so a peculiar sane 
tity attached to the anointing oil itself, and it was 
on pSril of death that any oil of the same composi- 
tion was made for any other purpose whatever. The 
two leading attributes of the anointing oil were its 
preciousnesB and its sanctity. The spices of which 
it was composed were peculiarly rare and odorifer 
ous, and the oil with which they wore blended was 
most pure. This was doubtless intended to shadow 
forth the excellency of the gifts of tho Holy Spirit, 
whoso distinguishing emblem under tho old econo- 
my was oil. The holy oil was commanded to be 
kept by the children of Israel throughout their gen- 
erations. Ami, therefore, it was laid up before the 
Lord in the most holy place. And as the original 
copy of the Law was placed there on the right side 
of the ark of the covenant, ho probably the vessel 
containing the holy oil was placed on the other side 
of it, and there kept till the first temple boing de- 
stroyed, that also was destroyed with it. lint the 
want of this precious sacred oil in the second tem- 
ple caused h want of sanctity in all things else be- 
longing to it ; for although, on the return of the Jews 
from tin; Babylonish captivity and the rebuilding of 
their temple, they made an aik. an altar of incense, 
a tfthlc for shew -bread, a golden candlestick, an altar 
of burnt -offerings, and a liver, with the other vessels 
and utensils belonging to them, yet through want of 
the holy anointing oil to consecrate them, these all | 
wanted that holiness under the second temple which j 
they had under tlu; first ; and tho high-priest, who offi- j 
dated in that temple, was consecrated not by oil 
but by tho putting on of his vestments. So that the j 
want of this one thing in the second temple de- 
prived all tho rest of its sanctity. And, therefore, 
this holy anointing oil might well be reckoned one 
of Jhe principal things that were wanting in the 
second temple. 

ANOMCEANS (Or. anomoios, unlike), a name 
given to the pure Arians in the fourth century, in 
contradistinction to the Semi -Arlans, because they 
hold the Son of God to be unlike to, or different 
from, tho Father in essence, whereas the Semi- Arians 
maintained the nature of the Son to be like that ot 
the Father. The Anomceans were condemned by 
the Semi- Arums at the council of Seleucia A. D. 359, 
while they, in their turn, condemned the Semi- 
.t rinft* in the councils of Constantinople and An- 
tioch, erasing tho word like from the formula of 
IK mini and Constantinople. See AlUANS— &eju- 
Akians. 

ANSARIANS, or Ansairyaei, or N as airy ah, 
a people inhabiting the range of mountains north of 
Lebanon, between Tripoli and Antioch. They pro- 
fess a q absurd mass of doctrines much res embling 
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thou* of the Brunei end somewliat like the tenets of 
the Mormonites. The semi- fabulous origin of the sect 
is thus stated by Aswmumn, translated from the Sy- 

nac : “Whereas many desire to know the origin of 

the Nazanei, receive the following account from us. 
In a. n. 891, there appeared an old man in the re- 
gion Akula [this is Gupha, a city of Arabia, asdJar- 
Hobneus elsewhere notices] in a village which the 
inhabitants call Noxaria. This old man having the ap- 
pearance of a person given to severe fasts, great po- 
verty, and strict devotion, many of the natives of 
that place followed him ; out of whom having chosen 
twelve, according to the number of the ApostleR, 
he commanded them to preach a new doctrine to 
the people. TIio governor of the place, hearing 
of this, commanded to apprehend him ; and, liaving 
cast him into a dungeon in his own house, swore 
tliat on the following morning ho would have him 
crucified. On the same night, the governor going to 
lied, liall-intoxicated with wine, placed the key of 
the dungeon under hi* pillow; a maid of the house- 
hold perceiving this, when ho was fast asleep, with- 
drew the key ; and, pitying this old man, giveu to 
fasting and prayer, opened the dungeon, sot him at 
liberty, and then restored the key to its former 
place • the governor, going in the morning to the 
dungeon, and opening it with the same key, and find- 
ing no person, imagined the culprit to have been 
miraculously removed ; and as the maid through fear 
kept silence as to what she had done, the report 
spread abroad tliat the old man lmd escaped from 
the prison while the doors were shut. A short 
time after, having found two of his disciples in a 
distant country, lie contrived to porsimdc them that 
he had been delivered by angels from the prison, 
and conveyed to a desert-place. Ho then wrote a 
book of his religion, and gave it to them with an 
order to promulgate it, and invite meu to receive 
his new doctrines. These doctrines were of the fol- 
lowing nature : — 1 1, such an one, commonly believed 
to lie the son of Otlunan, of the town Nazaria, s%w 
Christ, who is Jesus, who also is the Word, and the 
Director, and Actimcd, the son of Molutntmcd, the 
son of Hanapliia of the sons of Ali : the same also 
is the angel Gabriel : and he said to me, Thou art 
the Header, thou art the Truth. Thou art the camel 
that rctainest anger agahfct the Infidels. Thou art 
the heifer bearing the yoke of the Believers. Thou 
art the Spirit. Thou art John the son of Zacliarias. 
Preach, therefore, to men that they kneel four times 
in their prayers ; twice before sunrise, twice after 
sunset, toward Jerusalem, saying each time thtoo* 
tliree verses, God is sublime above all, God is high 
above all, God is the greatest of all On the*second* 
and sixth festival, let no man do any work ; let them 
fast two days every year ; let them abstain from the 
Mohammedan ablution : let them not drink strong 
drink, but of wine as much they please. Let them 
not eat the flesh of wild beasts. Having delivered 
chain ridiculous doctrines, he went to Palestine, 


where he infected the simple and rustic people with 
the same teaching ; then departing, ha hid himself j 
nor is his place kuown to this day." 

The doctrines taught by the sheikhs or doctors of 
the Austrians, am very strange. They allege that 
God has been incarnate several times, tliat he lias 
been incarnate not only in Jesus Christ, but also in 
Abraham, Moses, and other persons celebrated in tbs 
Old Testament. They Attribute also the same honour 
to Moliammed. They iuiogiue that they honour Jesus 
Christ by maintaining that he did not die on tho cross 
as the Christians profess, but that he substituted 
another in his place. They likewise say, tliat Mo- 
hammed appointed tliat Another body, in place of 
his own, should bo put into tho tomb which had 
been prepared for him. They have borrowed from 
Christianity the practice of observing the commu< 
nion, but they celebrate it strangely with wine and 
a morsel of moat. They admit only men to tho 
communion, and observe it in secret. They cele- 
brate some of the festivals observed among Chris- 
tians, such as Christmas, tho circumcision, Epiphany, 
Palm Sunday, Easter, and some of the apostles’ and 
saints’ days. When they are at their prayers they 
turn their face towards tho aim, which has led some 
to suppose that they worship tho sun. This charge, 
however, is not well founded. 

The Ansarians believe in the transmigration of 
souls, but they hold tliat the soul of a devotee 
belonging to their own sect cau enter Paradise 
after having passed through a small number of bo- 
dies ; but tiio soul of Any other person must have 
passed through eighty. Tho souls of infidels they 
believe pass tlirough five frightful degrees, and after 
that they must remain in the world ah sheep till the 
coming of Fatima. The Ansarians are divided into 
different sects, of which nothing is known except their 
names, viz. Kelbye, jframsye, andMoklu<\jyc. They 
entertain the curious notion tlrnt the soul ought to 
quit the body of a dying man by the mouth ; and 
they are extremely cautious against any accident 
winch they imagine may prevent it from taking that 
road : for this reason, whenever the government of 
Ij&takia or Tripoli condemns an Aiuwinn to death, 
his relations offer considerably sums that ho may be 
impaled instead of being liauged. This show's that 
they have some idea at least of a future state, it ap- 
pcMirs that Ansarians arc found in Anatolia and at 
Constantinople. Dr. Wilson mentions his liaving 
found some of them in the villages near the sources 
of the Jordan. Burckhardt Jim traveller informs rts 
that “ some yearfcsinct; a great man of tills sect died 
in the nymmaijuw r Antioch, and the water with which 
his corpse had Ik w washed was carefully put Into 
bottles, and sent to Constantinople and Asia Minor.” 

1 The An«ariari« are a mountainous tribe of a some 
law less character, who have never been brought 
into complete subjection. They appear feu lie a 
branch of the CARkATlllAfl* (wtych *£)> their 
tenets being obviously a mixture, of Moltafttraedan 
*2 • 
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ism and Persian mysticism. They call themselves 
Mm mn, and ascribe to Ail divine honours ; associat- 
ing with him Fatima, Hasson, and Hossein. Nie- 
buhr asserts, that they acknowledge twelve Imaums, 
the last of whom, Mohammed-el-Mehdce, they be- 
lieve to have taken up his residence in the sun. 
"Maundrell represents them as low in the scale of 
morality, being a dissipated wine-drinking people. 
They maintain constant feuds with the Ismaiyilah or 
Ishmaelites, who inhabit the same mountains. They 
are sometimes confounded with the Assassins 
(which see). 

ANTAMTAPPES, or the Dark Well, the place 
of final punislunent into which, according to the In- 
dian Brahmins, the wicked ore cast, and from which 
they can never return. There they are lacerated 
with thorns, pecked by mad crows with steel beaks, 
bitten by dogs, and stung by gnats. 

ANTANG, a largo bird of prey, revered by the 
Dyaks, a people inhabiting the southern coast of the 
island of Borneo. It is regarded as one of the good 
spirits inhabiting the higher regions, which arc de- 
scribed as similar in aspect to the terrestrial world. 
Mountains, valloys, ^streams, lakes, &c., are found 
there as well as on this earth, and the dominions of 
various spirits are bounded by the different streams 
and branches of the rivers. The following account 
of this venerated bird is given by the Uev. T. F. 
Booker, a missionary in the district : — u The ances- 
tor, * Tato,’ of that respectable family of antangs, is 
a certain Sambila-Tiong , or rich son of a Kahaian 
chieftain of ancient times. This Sambila-Tiong is 
the first who pursued the practice, so general in lat- 
ter times among the Dvaks, of cutting off heads. 
His mother instigated him to it on tho demise of her 
husband, when she refusod to tirru before he had 
found the head of a man with which to decorato the 
feast, whilst the soul of the beheaded was to be given 
to the deceased chief as a slave to accompany him 
to the leweilian. Sambila-Tiong was obedient to the 
command of hiB mother. One day, at an early hour in 
the morning, he took his lunju and maiulan (spear and 
sword), some boiled rice rolled in pisang leaves, and 
took bis way along a narrow and solitary path to- 
wards the neighbouring mountains. Arrived there 
he hid himself among the brushwood dose to the 
path, watching eagerly ffcr his prey. After waiting 
for some time, a traveller appeared beneath at the 
brook carrying a load on his back. Having pAsscd, 
wading the rivulet, he advanced quickly and heed- 
lessly towards the spot where Sambila-Tiong was 
concealed. The latter moved not, but let the poor 
stranger quietly pass ovcr,imd then spddev\iy throw- 
ing himself from behind upon lus victim, pierced 
him with his lunju in the aide, upon, which lie strug- 
gling fell forward to the ground. 

“Defence was impossible; before the mortally 
woimdod man had recovered his spirits, the sharp 
two fbet mandan was through his neck, and 
the severed Stead rolled to the feet of the murderer. 


Eagerly grasped the latter the head by its long <H* , 
entangled hair, and placing it in his ramhat (a small 
oblong basket, exclusively used by males on a jour- 
ney), returned home with his prey the same day, 
whore his mother was waiting for him. The neces- 
sary preparations for the tiwa now were made with- 
out loss of time, and when all was ready, within 
about a month, the guests were invited in great num- 
bers. But lo 1 what happened. When the festivity 
liad reached its height, and the kilmpong resounded 
with the song of the Blians (dancing girls), when 
shot after shot shook the house in which the exult- 
ing people were crowded, the songs of the 4 Olo maga 
lian' (the hymn Bung by the guide of the soul) rising 
higher and higher, commending the departed soul of 
the Tomogong, and that of his slave, tho beheaded 
traveller, to the care of Tempon-tellon, inflaming and 
transporting the spirits of the multitude : then sud- 
denly, in the twinkling of an eye, Sambila-Tiong was 
transformed into an Antang, and, fluttering with his 
long red wings above the heads of the Blians and the 
Olo inaga lian, reached the open door. Escaping by 
it he soared aloft and gyrating in great wide circles 
above tho kdinpong for some seconds, lie thon be- 
took himself to the solitary shores of the damn* (in- 
land lakes) in tho mountains, whence subsequently 
bis numerous descendants spread themselves not 
only over that large island, but also Over the whole 
of the Indian Archipelago. 

“On this fiction is founded tho high veneration in 
which the Antang stands among the Dyaks, avIio 
consult him in all important undertakings, and never 
set out on a journey without having first assured 
themselves of his approbation, which he makes 
known to his votaries by his significant flight, lor 
which of course marks of gratitude are shown to 
him, the king of the airy regions, by royal banquets. 
After the conclusions of these entertainments, the 
travellers set out with great composure, and totally 
careless about the tilings to come, relying on their 
patron, who, they are sure, will be constantly near 
theiq. Every one sees in him an old friend and 
countryman, who, although elevated to a higher rank, 
is always deeply concerned in the fato of his family, 
and delights in their friendship and confidence. One 
point, however, is not altogether in accordance with 
their notion of his benevolence, viz., his fondness for 
chickens, which is so great*that he always carries 
with him a great number to his kala tanginui (a lofty 
tree). If his visits are too frequont, the people, 
when they see him swooping down from his airy 
castle, place themselves in the doors of their houses, 
arid d&fcfen his ears with slirtll cries at the utmost 
pitch of their voices. This is all tliat is deemed ne- 
cessary ; "to receive him with a charge of small shot 
is a thing which nobody dreams of, probably also 
f¥bm his being considered * tago. 1 Great was the 
t surprise of the peasants when, on one occasion, the 
writer brought one of their Nabis down from Ins 
tawgiran with a little small shot, just when he was 
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occupied preparing hie fare; ‘Han mate! kea iXt' 
(ha, he is dead indeed I) they exclaimed aloud, when 
a little. Ghineae boy dragged him out of the long 
gnus.” 

ANTEDILUVIANS (Religion of). Little it 
known of the minute details of the religions of the 
world before the Flood; but enough hat been re- 
vealed in Sacred Scripture to enable ut to form not 
very vague or inaccurate notions on the subject. 
The Antediluvian period extended through 1,656 
yearn, following the Hebrew computation, and yet, 
in the course of that long space of time, the want of 
t a written revelation could not possibly be felt, the 
. life of men being so protracted that Methuselah 
spent 243 years with Adam, the first father of man- 
kind, and 600 years with Noah, the last of the old 
world. The knowledge of tho creation, therefore, as 
well as of the fall of man and revelation of the re- 
medy, was easily transmitted throughout the gener- 
ations from Adam to Noah. The Antediluvians, how- 
ever, were favoured with remarkable manifestations 
of the Divinity. God appeared at that early period 
of the world's history, not only to good, but, some- 
times at least, even to bad men. Jt is not improba- 
ble that, when it is said, Gen. v. 22, u Enoch walked 
with God,” lie may have enjoyed extraordinary re- 
velations from Jehovah himself. The institution of 
the Sabbath, and the observance of sacrifice, must 
have gone far to preserve a knowledge of the true 
religion, in tho essential features of it, as embodied 
in the promiso given to our hi st parents after tho 
full, Gen. iii. 15, “ And I will put enmity between 
thee and tho woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shaft bruise 
his heel.” The peculiar privileges, however, of the 
Antediluvian world did not restrain them from falling 
into a state of the deepest depravity and corruption. 
We are expressly informed, Gen. vi. 11, that the old 
world was corrupt before God, and by corruption, the 
Jewish doctors allege, is always meant, in Scripture 
language, impurity or idolatry. Great difference of 
opinion exists on the point, whether the Antedilu- 
vians can be charged with idolatry. Onkelos, Mai- 
tnonides, and the greater number of the Rabbinical 
writers, interpret the words relating to the birth of 
Enos not as wo do, “ Then began men to call upon 
the name of the Lord ; ” but “ then ther# was profa- 
nation by invoking the name of tho Lord,” or as they 
understand it, u That the most glorious name of 
God was then given unto creatures.” Sanchoniutho, 
one of the earliest of profane authors, has given a 
particular account of the sun being worshjnpedsin 
the second generation from Adam, and pillars or 
rude stones in the fifth, and statues and eminent ar- 
sons In the ninth. To such speculations, however, 
not the slightest credit is to be attached. It is suf- 
ficient for our present purpose to refer to the un- 
doubted fact, that the human family had degenerated 4 
to such an extent during the period which elapsed be- 
tween the Creation and the Deluge, that “ it fepented 


God that he had made man upon the earth.” Often, 
doubtless, had righteous men endeavoured to stem 
the rapidly advancing torrent of impiety and wicked- 
ness. Enoch predicted the final destruction of the 
world at Christ's second coming ; and Boohart throws 
out the idea, that he predicted the coming deluge by 
the name whi^h he gave to his son Methuselah, 
which may be interpreted paraphraatically, “ when 
he is dead a deluge of waters shall ensue.” This no- 
tion, if woli founded, was remarkably fulfilled, as, how* 
ever unlikely to happon when that name was given, 
his life was protracted till within two years it the 
Deluge. Noah himself was a preacher of righteous- 
ness for one hundred and twenty years before that 
great catastrophe which brought ruin and desolation 
upon a sinful world. 

Tho three writers of remote antiquity who have! 
professed to give an account of the Antediluvian! 
world, ore Berosus, who wrote the history of the! 
Chaldeans ; Sanchoniatho, who compllod that of the I 
I’hosnicians ; and Manotho, who collected the anti- 1 
quitics of Egypt. Ilerosus professes to narrate* 
shortly the history of ten kings which roigued in 
Chaldea before the flood, and these corresponding 
with tho number which Moses mentions. Atorus, 
the first, is supposed to be Adam ; and XUuthrus, 
the last, to be Noah. Bandioniatho speaks with 
greater minuteness concerning this obscure period of 
tho world's history, and Bays, that upon tho occasion 
of great droughts, the people worshipped the sun, 
which they called Beelsamen, wliich in Fhamiciau 
means tho Lord of Heaven. Manotho, in his great 
anxiety to make the Egyptians appear far more an- 
cient than any other nation, gives one of the most 
absurd legends that has ever been palmed upon tho 
world. He asserts that there were in Egypt thirty 
dynasties of gods, consisting of 113 generations, and 
wliich took up the space of 36,525 years ; that when 
this period liad'expired, there reigned eight demi- 
gods in the space of 217 years ; that after them suc- 
ceeded a race of heroes to the number of fifteen, and 
their reign took up 443 years. All this he alleges 
to have been before the flood. The account which 
Manetho here gives iifasn extravagant, that it ap- 
peals to many of the learned to be nothing better 
tluui a fiction. Stackhoiifle, in Ins History of the 
Bible, throws some light upon the subject, by refer- 
ring to the fact tlmt the heavenly luminaries were 
the earliest gods of the Egyptians, and by an Interest- 
ing coincidence which seems to explain the whole 
matter, the duration of the thirty dynasties of gods, 
which nottjp as 36,52?years, is the precise extent 
of what the Ijgypimns called an entire mundane re- 
volution, that when tho several heavenly bodies 
come round to the same point from which all their 
courses began. 

Some authors have contended that the religion of 
the Antediluvian world was exclusively natural, 
founded on the deduction* of human ^reason. Mo 
doubt the fundatpentd principle! of all religion have 
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been implanted by God in the human breast, and 
therefore the possession of this inheritance from na- 
ture might be argued as belonging to the post-dilu- 
vian equally with the antediluvian race. But be- 
sides the elementary principles to which we refer, 
mankind before the flood had evidently a positive 
s religion prescribed by God, and which gave rise to 
the religions observances in which they engaged. 
Thus the rite of sacrifice was derived from God 
by a particular revelation given to our first pa- 
rents. That there was some divine warrant and 
precept for tlus institution, appears to be intimated 
by the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, when 
he says, that “by faith Abel ottered unto God a 
more excellent sacrifice than Cain.” The faith of 
Abel must have had an object on winch it rested, 
and that could only be found in the promise of God 
wliich ho believed, that “ the seed of the woman 
should bruise the head of the serpent,” and in con- 
sequence of this belief ho ottered such a sacrifice for 
his sins ns God had appointed to be ottered, until the 
promised seed should come. The law of sacrifices 
then, which existed in the antediluvian world, was 
partly derived from the natural operation of human 
reason, and partly from the direct and positive ap- 
pointment of God himself. In so far as the sacri- 

I lico was eueharistic, or an expression of thanksgiv- 
ing to God for mercies received, it was an observance 
jof mere natural religion, but in so far os it was ex- 
piatory and expressive of the principle, that “ with- 
out shedding of blood there is no remission of sins,” 
It was certainly instituted by God, and the practice 
rounded on a divine coininaud. 

That private devotion was observed by our first 
parents, and those of their descendants who feared 
God, cuumft for a moment bo doubted. But the first 
institution and practice of public worship is gener- 
ally supposed to be found in the expression which is 
used in reference to the time of Enos, that thou 
“ mon began to call upon the namJ of the Lord,” or 
as the words may be translated, “ men began to call 
themselves by the name of the Lord," or to assume 
the denomination of “ the sons of God,” to distin- 
guish themselves from tho profane race of Cain. It 
has often been maintained t^at the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals was recognized among 
the Antediluvians — a supposition which has been 
thought to bo warranted by the account of tho animals 
preserved in the ark. Moses, however, it is possible, 
in penning the narrative, may have written in language 
drawn from his own knowledge of the* distinction, 
without intending thereby te convey the impression 
that such a distinction vftts known previgus to the 
deluge. 

Under the Antediluvian dispensation, the Rabbis 
allege, were given the “six great precepts of Adam,” 
as they are generally called, and to which a seventh 
w as added by Noah in regard to tho eating of bloody 
The six precepts are as follows : 1. Thou shalt have 
no other gods but the Maker only of heaven and 


earth. 2. Thou shalt remember to serve the trn^, 
God, the Lord of the world, by sanctifying Ids name 
in the midst of thee. 3. Thou shalt not shed the 
blood of man created after the image of God. A 
Thou slialt not defile thy body, that thou raayest be 
fruitful and multiply, and with a blessing replenish 
the earth. 5. Thou shah be content with that which 
is tlsne, and wliat thou wouldst not have done to 
thyself, that thou shalt not do to Another. 6. Thou 
shalt do right judgment to every one without respect 
to persons. 

The existence of prophets among the Antedilu- 
vians is evident from the prophecy of Enoch, which 
Judo records in his epistle. An entire book, enti- 
tled ‘Tho Prophecies of Enoch,* has been received 
into the sacred canon by the Abyssinian church, 
which is evidently a spurious work, but founded as 
to its historical tenor on the Mosaic history of the 
Antediluvians. Specimens of the book were brought 
from Abyssinia by Mr. Bruce, and lie himself pro- 
nounces it a Gnostic work, containing the age of the 
Eniiins, Anakims, and Egregorcs, who were giants, 
and descended from the suns of God, when they fell 
in love with the daughters of men. The Eastern peo- 
ple luive preserved several traditions of no great pro- 
bability in reference to Enoch. They believe that he 
received from God the gift of wisdom and knowledge 
in mi eminent degree, and that God sent him thirty 
volumes from heaven tilled with all the secrets of 
the most mysterious science. Absurd though such 
traditions arc, it is beyond all doubt that Enoch be- 
lieved in the promised Messiah, and not only re- 
joiced in the prospect of his first coming to save the 
world, but looked forward with solemn anticipation 
to his second corning to judge the quick and the dead. 

ANTELUCAN SERVICE (Lat. ante luceni , be- 
fore day-break). In consequence of the severe per- 
secutions to which the early Christian church was 
exposed, it came to he necessary, instead of meeting 
publicly on the Lord's day, to hold their assemblies 
secretly for divine worship, mooting early in the 
morning, before day, to avoid the ever watchfid eyes 
of flicir enemies. Pliny, in his v r ell-known lettor tJ 
Triyaii, describes tho Christians as meeting togethef 
on a certain day before it was light, and singing 1 
hymn to Clirist as to their God. But though these 
antelucan meetings aroBe out of necessity at first; 
the church in after ages thought fit to continue 
them. Chrysostom accordingly commends the widows 
and virgins for frequenting the church night and 
day, and singing pb&lms in their assemblies, lie 
says also, that meu ought to come to the sanctuary 
i« the jiiglit, and pour out their prayers there. In 
another place, speaking of the city oi Antioch, he 
| sity's, “ Go into the church, and there see the excel- 
lency of the city. Go into the church, and see the 
f>oor continuing there from midnight to the morniug 
light.* 1 The fullest and most interesting description 
of this service as it was observed in the early church, 
is tliat which is given by Basil. It is as follows; 
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JfThe customs which now prevail among ns are 
mnsonant and agreeable to all the churches of God* 
For with ns the people rising early, while it is night, 
come to the house of prayer, and there, with much 
labour and affliction, and contrition and tears, make 
confession of their sins to God. When this is done, 
they rise from prayer, and dispose themselves to 
psalmody: sometimes dividing themselves inter two 
parts, they answer one another in singing, or sing 
alternately ; after this again they permit one alone 
to begin the psalm, and the rest join in the close of 
every verse. And thus with this variety of psalmo- 
dy they carry on through the night, praying in the 
intervals, or intermingling prayers with their psalms. 
At last when the day begins to break forth, they all 
in common, as with one mouth and one heart, offer 
up to God the psalm of confession, every one mak- 
ing the words of this psalm to be the expression of 
his repentance.” This Inst psalm, which is here de- 
scribed as “ the psalm of confession,” is the fifty- 
first Psalm, which is usually spoken of by the an- 
cients under this name. 

Basil, in the pamigo we have now quoted, makes 
no mention of the precise number of psahns sung in 
the Antelucan service. This seems to have differed 
in different churches ; sometimes reaching the num- 
ber of eighteen and twenty. In the Egyptian 
churches, some were in favour of singing fifty and 
even sixty psalms at one service, but upon mature 
consideration of the matter, the number fixed was 
twelve both for their morning and ovoning service, 
interposing a prayer between each psalm, and adding 
two lessons, one out of the Old Testament, and the 
other out of the New; which was tlieir custom every 
day except Saturday and Sunday, when they re- 
peated them both out of the New Testament, the 
one out of Paul's epistles, or the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, the other out of the Gospels. The manner of 
singing in the Egyptian churches was also peculiar. 
Never more tlian four persons were allowed to re- 
peat the twelve psalms in one assembly, and thAt by 
turns, every one singing three in order after one an- 
other. If there wore only three, then each sung 
fotar psalms ; if there were no more than two, each 
sung six psalms. 

The Antelucan service in the primitive churches, 
though it took place at a very early hour in the 
morning, was frequented not by the clergy and 
monks only, but by the people also. This is plainly 
stated in the account already quoted from Basil, and 
Sidonius mentions that Theodoric, king of the Goths, 
was a constant attendant on their services. At 
first they were held only during the night preceding* 
the Lord's day, but afterwards their observance ex- 
tended to all the other days of the week, and th<£ 
service, instead of being protracted through several 
hours, was brought within a very limited compass, 
10 as neither to exhaust the strength of the worahip- 
t'ers, nor to interfere with their ordinary worldly 
avocations. 


ANTEROS, a Pagan deity, the son of Mara and 
Venus. The Athenians erected an altar and a sta- 
tue to this god, who is generally taken aa the repre- 
sentative of mutual and reciprocal love. Originally, 
however, Antoros was opposed to Eroa, and , contend- 
ing against him ; or rather he is an avenging deity, 
punishing those who do not return the love of others. 

ANTEVORTA, one of tho Comma, or prophetic 
nymphs, belonging to tire religion of ancient Italy. 
This is sometimes taken for one of the attributes of 
the Roman goddess Carmenta , indicating her know- 
ledge of what was to come, just as Postvorto implied 
hor knowledge of what w&b past. 

ANTHEIA (Gr. antim, a flower), a surname of 
Ilera, as the friend of flowors, under which name she 
was worshipped at Argos. Tho same word was em- 
ployed at Gnossus as a surname of Aplirodito. 

ANTHELII (Gr. Anti Helios, opposite to the 
sun), certain gods of antiquity, whose images stood 
before tho doors of houses, and wore exposed to the 
sun. 

ANTHEM, a hymn, sung in parts alternately. 
Anciently all psalms and hymns sung in this man- 
ner wero termed anthems, but the word is now used 
in a restricted sense, being Applied to passages of 
Scripture set to music adapted to particular occa- 
sions. Tho Anthem was first introduced in the re- 
formed scrvico of tho Church of England in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and it is now appointed 
by tho rubric in the daily service in tho Prayer Book, 
after tho third collect both at morning and evening 
prayer. Socrates, in his Ecclesiastical History, re- 
presents Ignatius as the originator of anthems among 
the Greeks, and Ambrose among tho Latins. 

ANTHESPHORIA, a festival celebrated in Sicily 
in ancient times, in honour of the heathen goddess 
ProBorpine. Tho name is dorived from two Crook 
words, anthos a flower, and phero to carry away, be- 
cause Proserpine ^as carried off by Pluto while 
gathering flowers. The festival was in commemo- 
ration of the return of Persephone to hor mother 
in the beginning of spring, and therefore it was a 
flower festival, celebrated by gathering flowers, arid 
turning them into garlands. Festivals of tho same 
kind were held in honoui*of other deities, particu- 
larly Hera, on which occasion maidens walked in 
procession carrying baskets filled with flowers, whilst 
a tune called llicrakion was played on tho flute. 

ANTHESTERIA, a festival celebrated at Athena 
in honour of Dionysus orB£ chus, on the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th dayt>f the month A nthebterion, correspond- 
ing to the end of our November and beginning of 
December. 'It w a season of great rejoicing, and 
games pf various kinds wero carried on during the ^ 
three days of tins festival. On the first day, the 
barrels were tapped, And the wine of the previous 
* year was tasted. On the second day, each man 
drank out of his own cup or vessel aa much aa he 
pleased, and indulged in all kinds of afrioaement. 
On the third day, pota with flowers and feeds were 
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offered to Dionysus and Hermes. The mysteries 
connected with this festival were held by the women 
alone at night, in a temple which was shut all the 
year round, except on tills occasion. The cere- 
monies were conducted by fourteen priestesses. The 
wife of the second orchou offered a mysterious sacri- 
fice for the welfare of the city ; and a secret solem- 
nity took place, during which she was betrothed to 
the god. The animal offered in sacrifice was a sow, 
and tho initiated, who had been admitted only after 
great preparations by purification, were clothed in 
skins of fawns, and crowned with myrtle garlands. 

ANTHEUS,or Anthiuh (Gr. antho8> a flower), a 
surname of Dionysus at Athens. 

ANTHOLOGION, a book containing the chief 
offices of the Greek church. It contuins tho offices, 
divided into twelve mouth*, which are sung cm the 
festivals of our Saviour, tho Virgin Mary, and other 
remarkable saints. 

ANTHONY’S DAY (Sr.), a festival of tho llom- 
ish church, celebrated on the 17th January. The 
Itomish Breviary in tho lesson for that day, gives 
the following account of the saint : “ Anthony the 
Egyptian was born of noble and Christian patents, 
of whom, when young, he was deprived. "When on- 
| Coring the church, he heard tho gonpel , 1 If you would 
(be perfect, go and sell all that you have, ami givu to 
I tho poor. 1 Ab if these words had been addressed to him, 
he felt that he must bo obedient to the voice of the Lord 
Christ ; therefore, selling all his goods, he distributed 
his money to tho poor. Being thus delivered from 
all entanglements, ho resolved to cultivate a kind of 
celestial life on earth. To attain tins, we aro told, 
among other moans, that he lay on tho ground when 
necessary sleep callod him to rest, lie so cultivated 
fasting, that lie used only salt to hie bread, and 
quenched his thirst with wator ; neither did he re- 
fresh himself with meat or drink before sunset. 
Often, also, he abstained two clays from food, and 
very often passed the night ii. prayer. Not content 
with this, he betook himself to the most desolate 
solitude of Egypt, whore, daily mlv muring in Cliris- 
tian perfection, ho despised tho demons, who were 
tho more eager in attacking him, tho stronger he was 
to resist. He reproached them with imbecility; and 
often stirred up his € disciplcs to light against the 
devil, teaching them by what arms lie might be con- 
quered. ‘Believe mo, brethren,' he said, ‘Satan 
dreads tho watchings, prayers, fasts, voluntary po- 
verty, piety, and humility, but especially the glowing 
love of Christ ; paralyzed, ho flies before tho sign of 
the most holy cross.' $o formidable was he to the 
demons, that many agitated by them, calling on the 
name of Anthony, were delivered ; aud so great was 
his sanctity, that Constantine the Great, and his sons, 
by letters requested his prayers. After reaching hie 1 
105th year, when he luul innumerable imitators fif 
his own instituto, having called together the monks, 
aud instituted t^era in the perfect rule of the Chris- 
tian life, he departed to heaven, illustrious by sanc- 


tity and miracles, on the 16th of the kSleuds of 
February.” < < j 

St. Anthony is generally considered as having been 
the first who embraced the life of a monk among thrf 
early Christians. He was bom in Egypt about tits 
middle of the third century. While yet a young 
trum, though possessed of a considerable fortune, he 
distributed tho whole among his neighbours and the 
poor, and retired to a place of deep seclusion, re- 
solved to lead the fife of a hermit. In A. D. 286, he 
took up his residence in a decayed castle among the 
mountains of eastern Egypt, where he spent twenty 
years in solitude. He thus acquired the reputation 
of great sanctity. At length, yielding to the earnest! 
solicitations of bis friends, he returned to the world! 
in A. D. 305, attracting crowds of eager admirers by! 
his preaching and miraculous cures. By the glowing! 
representations which he made of tho pleasures and 
advantages of a life spent away from the snares and 
temptations of the w'orld, he prevailed upon large 
numbers to embrace a monastic life. For the accom- 
modation of his disciples, accordingly, he established 
two monasteries, ono in the mountainous district oi 
eastern Egypt, and another near the town of Arsinoc. 
Naturally enthusiastic and ardent, Anthony was dc- 
siious of adding to the reputation which he lmd 
aheady acquired as a monk, tho additional reputation 
of a martyr. hen persecution broke out, thciefore 
against the Christians, A. p .511, in tho reign of the 
emperor Maximum, he anxiously repaired to Alexan- 
dria, courting the opposition of government, but 
without avail. He returned to his former seclusion, 
and so high did his fame rise as a monk, that the 
emperor Constantine invited him to Constantinople. 
This invitation he respectfully declined. Thii 
colei Mated monk lived to a very great age, and At 
length, in the depth of his solitude, he died on the 
17th January, a. d. 356. 

Anthony is regarded in the Roman Catholic churelf 
as J,ho pati on saint of horses^ To account for luty 
qhtaining tlus~3TsTiiie1ion, a tradition exists, that a 
certain king of Eg) pt, when persecuting the Chris- 
tians, was exhorted by this saint to permit God’s 
people to live in peace. The king tore the letter in 
pieces, and resolved to make Anthony his next vic- 
tim. Five days after when riding out, the king's 
horse, which had been up to that time remarkably 
tame, threw him to the ground, and then turning 
round, bit and tore his tliigh so severely that he 
died in three days. From this, or some other “ 
equally credible legend, Anthony has been made 
thbe patron saint of horses, aud in his honour 
the practice is observed at Home of blessing the 
o horses' on St. Anthony's day. The scene is a most 
extraordinary one. On that day the inhabitants of 
Rome and its vicinity deck their horses, mules, asses, 
and dogs with ribands, and send them to ike church 
of St. Anthony, which is situated near the church oi 
Santa Maria Maggiore. A priest is stationed at the 
church-door, dressed in full canonicals, with a large 
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jrinUing-bruah m hit hand, and, ** each animal is 
presented to him, he takes off his skull-cap, mutters 
a few words in Latin, intimating that through the 
merits of the blessed St. Anthony, the animals are to 
he preserved for the coming year from sickness and 
la th , and danger ; then he dips his brush in 
hnge bucket of holy water that stands by him, and 
rrnkles them in the name of the Father, and ofcho 
and of the Holy Ghost. The priest receives a 
small fee for sprinkling each animal. “ Sometimes 
the visitor at Rome,” says Mr. Dowling, in his < His- 
tory of Romanism/ 44 will see a splendid equipage 
drive up, attended by outriders in elegant lively, to 
have the horses thus sprinkled with holy water, all 
the people remaining uncovored till the absurd aud 
disgusting ceremony is over. On one occasion, a 
traveller observed a countryman whose beast, having 
i received the holy water, sot off from the church-door 
tit a gallop, but had scarcely gone a hunched jaixhs, 
before the ungainly animal tumbled down wirh linn, 
and over its head ho 1 oiled into the dust. He soon, 
however, aiose, and so did the horse, without either 
seeming to ha\e sustained much injury. The priest 
looked on, and, though lus blessing had failed, lie 
u&s not out oi countenance ; while some of the by 
blander* said, Unit but for it, the horse and his rider 
might have biohen thou neiks ’’ 

Tins custom is continued > tally at Romo on St. 
Vnthony’s day. I)i. Middleton, in the preface to 
lus Letter from Romo, gives the following Btory from 
Jciome, as tho most piobable oiigm of the practice 
of blessing the horses. “ A citizen of Ga/a, a Chi is 
tian, who kept a stable of 1 unnmg hoi sea for the 
CucASsian gomes, was always beaten by lus antago- 
nist, an idolatei, the inastet of the inal stable ; for 
the idolater, by the help of certain charms and dia- 
bolical imprecations, constantly damped tho spirits 
of the Chuatian's horses, and added coinage to his 
own. The Christian, therefore, in despair applied 
himself to St Hilauan, and imploicd lus assistance , 


frivolous and piofane, till The Christian urged it as p 
necessary defence against these ad\ci varies of God 
whose insults were levelled not so much at him as at 
the chmch of Christ; and his entreaties bciug 
seconded by the rnouks who were present, the saint 
ordeicd his earthen jug, out of which lie jised to 
dunk, to be filled with water and delivered to the 
in&n, who presently spimkled his stable, Ids horses, 
lus charioteers, lus chariot, and the \ ery boundaries 
of the course with it. Upon this tho whole city was 
in wondrous expectation. The idolaters derided what 
the Christum was doing, while tho Cliristians {pek 
I courage, aud assured themsehes of victory ; till, the 
signal being gi\cn for the race, the Christian ’sTiorses 
seemed to fly, while the idolaters were labouring 
behind, and left qiute out of sight; so tjiat the 
•lagans themselves were obliged to cry out that their 
Uud Mamas was conquered at last by Christ/' 

| The ceremony of blessing the animals is not 


limited to the 17th of January, but oontmuos for 
eight days, accompanied with a special service is 
honour of the saint. Mr. Thomson of Banchory, who 
witnessed the ceremony, mentions having seen the 
Pope's cavalry ride in a body to the church, and re 
ceive the blessing upon their horses. As the owner 
of an animal which has been blessed leaves the pro 
sence of tho oiliciatmg priest, he is presented with a 
picture of St. Anthony, and a small copper cross. 

ANTHONY (Monks op St ). In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, a fearful disease raged through- 
out several parts of Europe, wliioli was known by 
the name of the Sacred or St. Anthony's Fire. This 
disorder w r os accompanied with the most painful suf- 
ferings, and, besides cutting oft great multitudes, left 
many to wear out tho remainder of their days with 
bodies helpless by distortion or incurable lameness 
As medical assistance was, to a gioat extent, unsafe 
CGhsful, lecoiuse was had by some supeistitious per- 
sons in the pi ounce of Vionne in France, to the 
ri lies of St. Anthony tho Egyptian, which, having 
been brought fiom Constantinople, wore imagined to 
prove an infallible cuic. Among others who attri- 
buted their recovery to the mediation of St. Anthony, 
was one Gaston, descend* d from a family of the 
French nubility, who, m gratitude for his own and 
his son's rubtoiation to health, founded, a. l>. 10!>5, 
tho Older of St. Anthony, a monastic institution, tho 
express object of which was to piovide nurses for 
pusons suk of that painful disorder which had com 
mitted such extensive mages throughout Kin ope. 
Tho principal seat of tins order was at La Motto, 
where tho general of the order was resident. The 
monks followred the so-called rule of Augustine, and 
then dress consisted of a cassock, a patience, a plait- 
ed cloak, and a black hood. They have a peculiar 
mark, of a blue coloui, on tho left Bide of tlioir 
clothes. 

No sooner was the order of St. Anthony formed, 
having an object m > iew so benevolent, and, in the 
cn cumatancos, called for, tlian societies of a similai 
kind, connected with tho order, sprung up m all 
directions. 1 heso, under the management of a su- 
perior, spent their time in taking care of the sick in 
hospitals. The ec( lesiastica in such societies attend- 
ed to the religious wants of patients; preached to 
them, gave them tho benefit A their pastoral caie, 
and adnunistcied to them the bjci A ments. The lay* 
me n undertook to pi ovidc for tin a buddy relief and 
comfort, and also to anangcWor the decent burial of 
the dead, acceding to tile usual forms. Female 
societies lulling the vmno object were also formed, 
i Such institutions ^.oukl not ftul, at their first com* 
niencemcut, to bo attended with much advantage. 
They originated in# spmt of charity, and as long as 
they limited their operations to the benevolent pur* 
^>o*o for which they bad been formed, they were 
productive of no small benefit* But after a time so- 
cieties of this kind began to be abused, an^in the 
thirteenth century we find Jacob of # VitryfcVho had 
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described the employment of these monks as “a holy 
martyrdom," complaining that many who pretended 
to devote their lives to this nursing of the sick, only 
used it as a cover under which to exact, by various 
and deceptive tricks, from the abused sympathies of 
Christians, large sums of money, of which but a trif- 
ling portion was expended on the objects for which it 
had been bestowed. Pope Innocent II. passed an 
ordinance against such fraudulent collectors of alms 
for spitals. Much did these monks abuse the name 

! of their patron saint, selling pictures of St. Anthony 
to the peasantry, and persuading them that the mere 
possession of such a picture in their houses would 
save them from the plague. Some cardinals and 
prelates endeavoured to persuade Pope Paul III. to 
abolish the begging friftrs of St. Anthony, whom they 
described as deceiving the simple rustics, and rob- 
bing them of their money. Ilis Holiness, however, 
refused to interfere, and the monks of St. Anthony 
have been allowed to prosecute their mendicant 
calling. 

ANTHONY (Nuns of St.). The high reputation 
which Anthony had obtained in Egypt for sanctity, 
led to the formation in that country of a monastic | 
society for females of the order of St. Anthony, so ! 
early as a.d. 318, under the direction of an abbess 
named Syncletica ; and also to another of the same 
order in Jerusalem, in A. D. 325, under the abbess 
Mary. Another society of the same order was insti- 
tuted in Ethiopia, A. i>. 1325, under mother I mala. 
The nuns of this order wore on their heads a kind of 
turban made of stripod calico, and on their shoul- 
ders a small cloak of yellow skins of goatB. The 
rest of their dresB was cither yellow or white. They 
obtained their livelihood by exacting a small pay- 
ment in return for their prayers, and they devoted 
much of their time to the care of the poor, 
f ANTHONY (St.) OF PADUA’S DAY, a festi- 
Jval in the Romish Church, held cAi the 13th of June, 

| in honour of St. Anthony, who is famed for his sor- 
i mans and miracles. It is related of him, that when 
I the heretics refused to listen to his preaching, he be- 
! took himself to the shore of the Adriatic Sea, and 
there he summoned the fishes, in the name of God, 

I to listen to his holy word. The fishes immediately 
obeyed the call, and ttwimming in large shoals to 
hear the saint, Arranged themselves into a most 
orderly and attentive congregation. Anthony, Btruck 
j with the miracle wrought, upon the fishes, addressed 
them in a regular and lengthened discourse. At the 
dose of iiis eloquent sermon, the fisheB bowed their 
heads in token of theirohumiiity and devotion, and 
moved their bodies up and down in evident approval 
of tho discourse of St. Anthony. The legend adds, 
that after many heretics who wok presont at the 
miracle had been converted by it, tho saint gave Ills 
benediction to the fish and dismissed them. He is 
recognised and held in great honour as the patrorf 
saint of'lfedua. 41 lie is there known," says l>r. 
Wylie in Ills * Pilgrimage from the Alps to tho Tiber,’ 


erected in his honour, crowned with not less than 
eight cupolas, and illuminated day and night by gol- 
den lamps and silver candlesticks, which bum con- 
tinually before his shrine.” The same author informs 
us that the tablets and bas-reliefs of the church are 
inscribed with the miracles and great deeds of the 
saint. The tongue of St. Anthony was found, it uf 
said, thirty-two years after liis death, in a quite freal 
state, and is preserved still in a most costly c&bo, ii 
his church at Padua. An unbeliever said one day 
“ If this glass does not break on dashing it against 
that stone, I will believe in St. Anthony.” Ho 
dashed it down and it did not break 1 The miracle 
was so obvious, that ho immediately bolievod. Suchf 
are the absurd and foolish legends with which the 
life of t^is saint is filled, as given by Butler in his 
* Lives of the Saints. 1 

ANTH IiOPOLATK/E (Gr. anthrojxx , latrmo , to 
worship man), an odious name given to orthodox 
Christians by tho Apollinarians, because they main- 
tained that Christ was a perfect man, and had a rea- 
sonable soul, and a true body of the same nature 
with other inen ; all which was denied by the Afol- 
linartanb (which see). Gregory Nazionzon takes 
notice of this abuse, and sharply replies to it; tell- 
ing the Apollinarians that they themselves much 
more deserved the name of ilesh- worshippers ; foi 
if Christ had no human soul, as tiny alleged, they 
must necessarily be viewed as worshipping his flesh I 
only. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES (Gr. anthropos, man! 
morphc t shape), a class of men who have appeared at 
various periods in the history of the Christian 
Church, and whoso error lies in supposing that tho 
Divine Being, instead of being purely spiritual and 
incorporeal, is possessed of a human body, though 
perhaps more spiritualized and ethereal in its na- 
ture. Such an idea haunts the ipinds of multi- 
tudes in every age, arising fljom the extent to which, 
as possessed of material b<mics, we arc necessarily 
under the influence of our outward scnscB. In pe- 
rusing tho Sacred Scriptures, we cannot fail to be 
struck with the uniformity with which the subjec- j 
lion of our minds to tho influence of matter is kept 
in view. If they speak to us of the Divine Being, 
they represent him as possessed of those attributes 
and qualities which we ourselves comprehend as be- 
ing, in some degree, allied to the cliaracteristics of 
our own nature. Not that God hears, and Bees, and 
handles as men do ; but to describe the Supreme 
it is necessary to uso such language as ■h^ll 
[ convey to us ideas, as nearly as possible corre- 
^pondent to the reality. The language expressive 
of such conceptions can at least be no other th an 
^analogical, just as wo ourselves, in treating of phe- | 
nomena purely mental, are nevertheless compelled I 
to clothe our thoughts in expressions which, in theix j 
primary sense, refer to material objects alone. The f 
transition from the primary to the metaphorical I , 
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leaning of words, is, in most cases, simple and easy, 
and we are in little or no danger, in ordinary oases, 
of confounding the one with the other. In regard 
to matters spiritual and divine, however, tho tran- 
sition is accompanied with no small difficulty, and 
we run considerable hazard of resting contented 
with notions which are almost wholly material. Hence 
Anthropomorphism, or the error of attributing to the 
.Divine Being the materialism of our own framo- 
Work, belongs not to any particular sect, but rathor 
to a vicious habit of mind which requires to be cor- 
rected. The first who appears to have openly and 
avowedly taught the doctrine that God is possessed of 
a human body after the image of which man lias been 
created, was Audmus in the fourth century. This 
was only one out of a number of erroneous tenets 
held by the sect of which ho was tho origin and 
head. See Aui^gans. 

* In the tenth century, this materialistic view of the 
Divino nature showed itself in the district of Vicen- 
za in Italy, and was opposed with the utmost rigour 
and success by Katlicrius, bishop of Verona. Hav-. 
big been informed that the priests of the •»« u of Vi- 
cenza taught anthropomorphic riewa of God, this 
excellent and able man took occasion, in one of his 
sermons, to expose the error, and to set forth tho 
purely spiritual nature of Deity. This gave great 
offence, and even some of the priests felt as if their 
God had been taken away from them since they had 
been accustomed to view him only under a material 

* form. “ You were stupidly fabricating idols in your 
town hearts,” replied the faithful prelate, “ and foigct- 
jting the immensity of God, were picturing, os it were, 
home great king seated on a golden throne, and the 
most of angels around, as being winged men, clothed 
Jin wliito garments, such as you sco painted on the 
Jchurch walls.” The strange superstitious notions, 

to which Katherius here refers, wcio fostered and 
encouraged, in no small degree, by the paintings of 
God and the angels which everywhere adorned the 
churches. 

| Once more, Anthropomorphism was taught in the 
|17th century by Mr. Joseph Huskey of Cambridge. 
This learned dirine held tho pre-existence of the hu- 
man soul of Christ, as rather of a spiritual and glo- 
rious body in whii h he appeared to Adam, Abraham, 
and other Old Testament saints ; and which he con- 
sidered to bo M the image of God” in which man was 
made. Thus, ftom tho time of Tertullian, who found 
it impossible to conceive anything to be real which 
was not in some way or other corporeal, onwards 
throughout many centuries, lias this materialistic, 
riew of the Diwne Being been manifesting itsdlf at 
intervals, thus showing how difficult it is fjpr man 
to conceive of a purely spiritual being. " 

I One of tne grossest forms in which these erroneous 
I conceptions of the nature of the Divine Being appear, 
I2s the anthropomorphism taught by the Mormons of 
tour own day. Thus, in one of the last sermons which 
nsfr great prophet, Joseph Smith, preached before 


his death, the following exhibition of their views on 
this subject is given in words which cannot he mis- 
taken r “ God himself, who sits enthroned in yonder 
heavens, is a man like unto one of yourselves, that is 
the great secret. If the vail was rent to-day, and 
the great God who holds this world in its orbit, anq 
upholds all tilings by his power, if you were to seq 
him to-day, you would see him in all the person! 
image, and very form os a man ; for Adam waa creaH 
ed in the very fashion and image of God ; Adam re 4 
ceived instruction, walked, talked, and conversetl 
with him, as one man talks and communes with an< 
other.” * * * M 1 am going to tell you hoi 
God came to be God. God himself, the Fathoritof ui 
all, dwelt on an earth, the B&me as Jesus Christ him* 
self did, and I will show it from the Bible. JeBtis said, 
as the Father hath power in himself, even so hath 
the Son power; to do what? why, what the Father 
did, that answer is obvious : in a manner to laydown 
his body and tako it up again. Jesus, what are you 
going to do ? — To lay down my life as my Father 
did \ and take it up again.” 

And in another work by one of tho Brethren, en* 
titled ‘ The Voice of Warning,’ the same doctrine is 
plainly taught as the belief of the sect : Wo worship 
a God who luith both body and parts ; who lias eyes, 
mouth, and eats, and who speaks when, and to whom 
he pleases— -who is just as good at mechanical inven- 
tions as at any other business.” ' 

ANTI IROFOPATI f I8T8 (Gr. anthvtpos, man, 
pathos , an affection). The class to whom this name 
is applicable differs somewhat from the Anthropo- 
morphitos, consisting, as it does, not in ascribing to 
the Divine Being the possession of a human body, 
hut the sume limitations and defects which are found 
(leaving to the human spirit. This notion is appa- 
rently countenanced by various passages of tho Sacred 
Scriptures, in which the feelings and affections < 
the human being a re attributed to God. They speak 
of God as loving, hating, being angry, jealous, and 
so forth, all of whit h seem to proceed upon tho idea 
that the Absolute Spirit somewhat resembles the 
limited spirit of man. All such passages, while they 
are evidently accommodated to our weak capacities, 
must be interpreted with certain important condi- 
tions. 1. That we understand them in a way and 
manner suitable to the nature and majesty of the 
Almighty, refilling them from all that imperfection 
with wlmh they are d< baaoj m the ircaturcs, and so 
attribute thoiq to tho Deity, i When human affec- 
tions are attributed to Jehovah we must lie careful 
not to interpret them in a manner that shall imply 
the least imperfection in Him; but must thereby 
lonceire Cither a pure act of his will, free from all 
perturbations to w filch men are liable, or ©lie the ef- 
fect of such human affections, the antecedent being 
put for tho consequent, — that is, one thing being ex- 
pressed, while another thing is understood, which is 
usually its effect, or at least follows it,—* figure of 
very frequent occurrence in the Sacfed Writings, 
t 
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Th» influence of the anthropopathic tendency was 
seen in the case of Tcrtullian, in his controversy 
with Mansion. Man being created in the image of 
God, this writer argued that he has, in common with 
God, all the attributes and agencies pertaining to 
the essence of spirit,— only with this difference, tliat 
every thing which in man is imperfect, must be con- 
ceived in God as perfect. “Proceeding on the as- 
sumption,” as Neander remarks, “ that Christianity 
aimed at a transfigured spiritualized anthropopa- 
thisra, growing out of the restoration of God's image 
in man, he insisted that, instead of transferring every 
quality to the Divine Being in the same imperfec- 
tion h which it was found existing in man, the 
endeavours should be rather to transfigure every- 
thing in man to the true image of God, to make man 
truly godlike. He sees in the entire revelation of 
God a continual condescension and humanization — 
the end and goal of which is the incarnation of the 
Son of God.” These sentiments were a most effec- 
tual corrective of the views of Marcion, who, in his 
anxiety to avoid anthropopathic opinions, ascribed 
to God no other attributes than goodness and love. 

The philosophical education of the Alexandrian 
Church teachers led them to try to exclude all ma- 
terial anthropopathism from the Christian system of 
faith ; but the danger, in such a case, was, that they 
should give too subjective a turn to the Divine attri- 
butes, and thus exclude them from the region of 
numan sympathies. Tliis was, perhaps, the case 
with some of the reasonings of Origen. The Gnos- 
tics, in their hostility to anthropopathism, deprived 
God of his attribute of justice as incompatible, in 
their view, with the essential being of an infinitely 
perfeot God. The Alexandrians, on the other hand, 
while they defended tho notion of justice ogainBt the 
Gnostics as an attribute belonging to the Divine per- 
fections, ran into another error, that of merging it 
in disciplin&iy love, and thus depriving it of its own 
self-subBistenco. There is, however, a true, in oppo- 
sition to a false, anthropopathism, an ascription of 
human affections to God, which is thoroughly scrip- 
tural, provided always they be understood in accor- 
dance with the nature and majesty of God, and so as 
not to imply tho slightest imperfection in the in- 
finitely pure and perfeql Jehovah. 

ANTI-AD1APHORISTS, those who were op- 
posed' to the tenets of the Adiafhorists (which 


s/ANTI- BAPTlSTS ( Gr. anti, ageing, haptizo, to 
bapttZG). TWOSSHRnfs applied not to those who 
object to Any peculiar mpde of baptism, but to those 
who object wholly to the administration fif the ordi- 
nance. Among these the Society of Friends occupy 
a conspicuous place, who deny till necessity of ex- 
ternal ordinances, and resolve the Cliristianity of the 
New Testament into an entirely spiritual and inward 
religion. They allege that water-baptism ha* long 
ago beefi, superseded by the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, that 44 one <»ptism” which alone they admit. 


That Christian baptism is not an external rite, they* 
argue from 1 Peter iii. 21, 44 The like figure, where- 
unto even bajitism doth also now save us, (not the 
putting away of tlio filth of the flesh, but the answer 
of a good conscience toward God,) by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ.” This and various other pas- 
sages they allege speak of baptism as a moral and 
spiritual rite ; and the baptism with water admi- 
nistered by John, the forerunner of Christ, be- 
longed, as John himself confessed, to an inferior and 
decaying dispensation. This opposition to the ad- 
ministration of baptism lias not been confined to the 
“ Friends.” Sociuus wrote a tract on the question, 

41 Is it allowable in a Christian man to dispense with 
water-baptism?” and he determined it in the affir- 
mative. Without forming regular sects, individuals 
have often been found to entertain objections to the 
ndministfation of baptism as a Christian ordinance ; 
sometimes on somewhat similar grounds to those of 
the “Friends,” that as an outward ceremonial rite it 
is inconsistent with the spiritual character of tho 
New Testament dispensation ; at other times, on 
the plea that baptism is a proselyting ordinance, and 
as such to be applied only to converts to Christian- 
ity from other religions, and is not therefore appli- 
cable to their descendants, whether infant or adult. 
Tliis view of the matter is inferred from the words 
of our Lord’s commission to his disciples, 44 Go ye 
and teach,” or disciple 44 all nations, baptizing them 
from tho practice of the apostleB and first Chris- 
tians, who, so far as can be ascertained, baptized 
none but converts from Judaism or heathenism, and 
their families ; and from the dispensation of the or- 
dinance not forming any part of the pastoral office, 
but being peculiar to apostles and evangelists. Tho 
reply to all this is plain, that, in the time of the 
apostles, churches could not possibly be formed of 
any other than proselytes from Judaism or heathen- 
ism, and, therefore, no other tlian adults, at least, 
could be baptized ; but even in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, wo find mention made of the families and house- 
holds of such individuals being baptized, and it is 
likely that among theso were some who must hAve 
been of such an age as to be incapable of having 
made such a profession of Judaism or heathenism, aa 
to entitle them to be considered as proselytes. See 
Baptists. 

ANTIBURGHER SYNOD. See Associate 
(Antiburgher) Synod. 

ANTI-CALVINISTS, a name given to the Ar 
minianb (which see), as opposed to the Calvinists 
^r adherents of the doctrines of Calvin. 

AlfTICHRIST (Gr. against Christ, or instead qf . 
Christ)* This word is used in Scripture to denote 
* the man of sin,” or that grand apostacy from the 
•faith which was predicted to occur before the second 
advent oTthe Lord Jesus Christ. On this subject 
the Apostle Paul says, 2 These, ii. 1 — 11, 44 Now we 
beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord 
JesusftChrist, and by our gathering together mute 
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Ufa, that ye be not soon shaken In mind, or be trou- 
bled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as 
from os, m that the day of Christ is at hand. Let 
no men deceive you by any means : for that day 
shall not come, except there come a falling away 
first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son of 
perdition ; who opposeth and exalteth himself ajjove 
all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so 
that he as God sittetli in the temple of God, show- 
ing himself that he is God. Remember ye not, that, 
when I was yet with you, I told you these things ? 
And now ye know what withhoideth that he might 
be revealed in his time. For the mystery of ini- 
quity doth already work : only he who now lettoth 
will let, until he bo taken out of the way. And 
then shall that Wicked be revealed, whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall 
destroy with the brightness of his coming : even 
him, whose coming is after the working of Satan, 
with all power aud signs aud lying wonders, and 
with all deccivablencss of unrighteousness in them 
that perish ; because they received not the love of 
the truth, that they might be saved. And for this 
cause God shall send them strong delusion, that they 
should belie vo a lie.’ 1 The Apostle John also ap- 
pears to ha\e had the same train of o\cnts revealed 
to him, and ho was directed to remind the Christian 
Church of this gloat coming enemy under the \ery 
remarkable name of •* the Antichrist.” Thus 1 John 
li. 18, 44 Ye lia\© heard that the Anticlirmt cometh.” 
This peculiar term, Mr. Elliott, in his * Ilora Apo- 
calypticso,’ regards as “a name of new formation, ex- 
piessly compounded, it might Bcem, by God’s Spirit, 
for the occasion, and as if to express some idea 
through its etymological force, w hieh no older word 
could so well express, the namo Antichkist : even 
as if he would appear in some way as a Vice-Christ, 
in the mystic temple or professing Church ; and in 
that cluw actor act out the part of Usurper and Ad- 
versaiy against Christ's true Church and Christ liim- 
self.” The Antichrist predicted by Paul and John 
was obviously the very same enemy of Christ and hfs 
people which Daniel saw in vision long before, in 
connection with the Roman Empire, as if he were to 
be the head or chief over it, not indeed in its present, 
but in some subsequent and divided form. This is 
quite in accordance with what Paul allege*, that a 
certain hindrance required first to bo taken out of the 
way that the Antidirist might be developed —a hin- 
drance which has been understood in the Church 
from the earliest ages to refer to the Roman Empire 
asst that time constituted. » 

yin the time of the Apostle Paul, as he himself in- 
forms *is, the 44 mystery” had begun to work — the 
little horn of Daniel had begun to force its way up 
among the Roman kingdoms. It was to be a power 
partly temporal, taking to some extent the place of 
tlte Roman government, and partly spiritual, 44 sit- 
ting In the temple of God.” like Daniel’s little 
born, which is said to be a blasphemous and wifiked 


power, Paul's (t Man of sin” and “ Mystery of ini* 
quity” is represented as “ opposing and exalting It* 
self above all that is called God.” The same apostle 
gives another description of the Antichrist in 1 Tim. 
iv. 1—4, 14 Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that 
in the latter times some shall depart from the (kith, 
giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of 
devils; speaking lies in hypocrisy ; having their con- 
science seared with a hot iron ; forbidding to marry, 
and commanding to abstain from meats, which God 
hath created to be received with thanksgiving of 
them wliich believe and know the truth. For eveiy 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused 
if it be received with tlianksgiving.” Here, ad l>r 
llegg remarks, in his * Handbook of Popery,’ « < 
number of additional particulars are stated all clearly 
applicable to the Popish Church. The 1 latter times 
are evidently thoso of tho Gospel ; and it is vain 
for the adherents of the Church of Rome to allege 
that tho word ‘some’ cannot apply to them, inas- 
much as they are \ery numerous, for the same word 
is often used in Scripture to describe nearly a whole 
people,— as where Paul sayii, 1 tumid when thoy heart 
did provoke,' although ho is speaking of nearly th< 
whole congregation of Israel. The apostle’s de< 
scriptioii embraces not only tho lying Bpirit of Po* 
pory, which 1ms Always been one of its loading fea- 
tures, its prohibition of marriage, in the case of nuns, 
monks, and priests — a most remarkable feature oil 
the system — its commands to abstain from certain 
moats, but, as Mcdo has proved, in a learned treatise 
on this passage, its restoration of tho demon or hero- 
worship of tlie Pagans, in the form of an impious de- 
votion offered to tho Virgin Mary, and the real or 
supposed saints.” 

Vriie apostle John clearly describes the same Anti- 
christian power in the ApocalypBe. Thus Rev. xiii. 
1 — 8, " And I stood upon the sand of tho sea, and 
saw a beast rise up dht of the sea, having seven heads 
and ten horns, and upon his horns ten crowns, and 
upon his heads the name of blasphemy. And the 
beast which 1 saw was like unto a leopard, and lus 
feet were as tlie feet of a bear, and bis mouth os the 
mouth of a lion : and the dragon gave him his powui, 
and his scat, and great authority. And 1 taw one of 
liifi heads as it were woundH to death; and his 
deadly wound was healed : and all tho world won 
dered after the boast. And they worshipped the 
dragon which gave pouei. unto tho boost: and they 
worsliippcd the beast, saying Who is like unto the 
beast? who is able to make ' -ir with him? And there 
was given unto him a mout bespeaking great things 
and blasphemies ; # and power was given unto him to 
continue forty and two months. And he opened his 
mouth in blasphemy against God, to blaspheme his 
•name, and his tabernacle, and them that dwell in 
heaven. And it was given unto Mm to make war 
wfth the saints, and to overcome them: an^ power 
was given him over all kindreds, and tongues, and 
nations. And all that dwell upon'thf earth shall 
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worship Lira, whose names are not written in the 
book of life of the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world. 1 ' The overthrow of this tremendous 
power is Afterwards clearly described in the eigh- 
teenth chapter of the same book, where we are 
told that she trafficked in the “souls of men, 11 
and that “in her was found the blood of pro- 
phets, and of saints, and of all that were slain upon 

flin| 

V^fhe tyrannical power described by Daniel and 
Paul, and afterwards by John, is both by ancients and 
moderns generally denominated Antichrist, the enemy 
of Christ, or tho Vicar of Christ. The fathers speak 
of Antichrist and the Man of Bin as one and the same 
person ; and whether from tradition or by inference 
from the statements of Scripture, many of them be- 
lieved that what retarded the revelation of Anti- 
christ was tho Pagan Homan empire, but when that 
empire should he broken in pieces, then lie should 
appear in the Christian church, ami rule principally 
in the Church of Home. Even Gregory the Great, 
one of the Popes of Homo, who sat in the pontifical 
chair towards tho end of the sixth century, confi- 
dently affirmed that “ whosoever should call himself, 
or desired to bo called, universal bishop, ho is the 
forerunner of Antichrist. 1 ’ The language is strong 
and significant. And it is not a littlo remarkable 
that the immediate successor of Gregory received, in 
A. D. 606, from tho Greek Emperor Phoeas, the title 
of Universal Bishop. From this date accordingly, 
is generally calculated the rise of the Antichristian 
power, which according to Daniel was to continue 
l,260jrcar8, thus making the termination of his reign 
upojrthe earth fall in the year a. i». 18CG. 

\4'hat the Antichrist is to be understood of the 
Papal see, Mr. Elliott concludes from tho following 
rapid induction of particulars. “ As to this Anti- 
christ, — it seems to mo that when regarded in their 
history, character, pretensions, focal site, and rela- 
tion to the too generally apostatized church and 
priesthood in Christendom, there was that in the we 
and the lishops of Home which might well have ap- 
peared to the reflecting Christian, os wearing to that 
awful phantasm of prophecy a most suspicious like- 
ness, Considering that, while tho apostacy was pro- 
gressing, those bishopk had been too uniformly its 
promoters and inoulcators, and that now, when it 
was ail but brought to maturity, Pope Gregory had 
most zealously (though rot altogether consistently) 
identified himself and his see with its whole system, 
■—Alike with its infusions of Judaism and of Hea- 
thenism, its enforced clerical celibajy and its roonos- 
ticism, its confessional and its purgatoiy, its saint, 
relic, And image worship, its pilgrimages, and its ly- 
ing miracles, considering that the seat of the episco- 
pate thus heading the Apostacy was Home, the fated 
seven-hilled city, the seat of the Beast in apocalyptio 
prophecy, and the place to which all the Fathers haft 
looked as* that of Antichrist's supremacy, — Rome so 
singularly freed, *by means of the very wrecking of* 

u 

its empire, from the “ let 11 long time controlling 
of the overlooking Roman imperial power, and then* 
by Belisarius 1 and Names’ conquests, from thesubsa- 
quent but short-lived “ let 11 of Italian Gothic princes, 
similarly near and controlling, — considering that the' 
power of the key* was now believed in the West to’ 
attaqji individually to but one bishop, viz. to St. Pe- 
ter’s episcopal successor and representative, (not, as 
of old supposed, to the body of priests or bishops,) 
and that the fact of St. Peter’s having visited, and 
been martyred and buried at Rome, bad determined 
that representative to be the Roman bishop, — consi- 
dering that, in consequence, the bishop of the now 
revived Imperial city was indicating pretensions, en- 
during evidently as the world itself, to a spiritual 
empire over Christendom immeasurably loftier than 
tli&t of old Pagan Rome, and had not merely accepted 
and assumed the title of Universal Bishop, given by 
tho Emperor, but accepted and assumed the yet 
loftier title, distinctively ascribed to him a little 
earlier by the Italian bishops and priesthood iu 
council, of Christ' 8 Vicar , or God's Vicar , on earth, 

— tho very characteristic predicated of the Man of 

Sin by St. Paul, and identical title, only Latinized, 
with St. John’s term Antichrist, — considering that, 
besides tho priesthood thus taking part to elevate 
him, the people also of the western part of the apos- 
tatizing church acquiesced in it, (like Augustine’s 
multiplied u frti ct malt” to aid in Antichrist's de- 
velopment,) and specially the kings of the new- 
formed Gothic kingdoms, thus adding power through- 
out the west to his name and office, — considering all 
these resemblances, I say, in respect of place, time, 
titles, station, character, might not the thought have 
well occurred to the reflecting Christian of the day, 
that the bishops of Home, regarded in their succes- 
sion and line, might very possibly be the identical 
Antichrist predicted he whose incoming was to be 
with lying miracles ; he who was to sum up in him- 
self as their head, to use Irenwus’ expression, all the 
particulars of the long progressing apoBtacy ; and to 
bo* in short, as Justin Martyr had called him, ( the 

Mon of the Apostacy,’ as well os, in St. Paul’s lan- 
guage, ‘ the Man of Sin? 1 11 
\/<Vliilo Protestant writers are all but unanimous' 
in regarding Antichrist as denoting Rome Papal, 
Romish writers as generally explain it of Rome Pa- 
gan. The latter opinion has been ably advocated 
by Bossuet ; while the Albigcnses, Waldenses, and 
the first Reformers strenuously maintained the for- 
mer view. Grotius wrote a learned treatise, with 
c£he«view of proving tliat the Antichrist or Man of 

Sin was Caius Caligula, the Roman Emperor. Dr.] 
Ham mend views it as descriptive of Simon Magus' 
and the Gnostics. Some writers apply the prophecy, 
to tho unbelieving Jews before the destruction ot 
Jerusalctn ; others to the Jews who revolted from 
the Romans ; others to Mohammed the prophet of 
Arabia; and others still, chiefly of the Romish 
divines, regard the Antichrist as designed to predict 

1 
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ilNTIl>ICA-MARIANlTES~AN T iraOMIA^ 


iht ^Protestants who disown the Pope aa the visible 
aApf the church on earth. 

ANTIDICA - MARIAN1TES (Or. opposed to 
Mary), a sect which arose in the fourth century, who 
"denied the prevailing Romish doctrine of the time, 
that Mary was ever- Virgin, and adopting the more 
natural interpretation of Mat. i. 25. and xii* 55, 

> 56, contended that she had afterwards lived in a 
state of honourable matrimony with her husband, 
and that she had borne other cliililren. Those who 
held tills opinion were enumerated among the here- 
tics of the timo. They were also called Antima- 
riam, against Mary, and Ifelvidtans from Helvidius, 
one of the leaders of the sect, who lived under Theo- 
dosius the Great, B. C. 355. Epiphanius says they 
were most numerous in Arabia ami the adjacent 
countries. • 

ANT1DORON (Gr. ouo gift instead of another), j 
a name given by the Greek church to the roraaiudci 
of the consecrated bread after the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. The bread which is used in the 
Eucharist is round, but lias commonly in the centre 
a square projection called the “ lloly Lamb,” or the 
44 Holy Broad,” on which is a motto or dev ice. Tho 
usual stamp consists of letters standing for the words, 

44 Jesus Christ conquers,” thus: 



When the central portion of the bread in which 
alone the consecration is believed to reside, lias been 
taken away by tho priest, the surrounding and un- 
stamped portion is called Anttdouon, and is <lis- 
tributed among the people. The Greek church al- 
leges that the custom of distributing the blest bread 
among the congregation derives its origin from tho 
apostles themselves. They interpret all the texts 
of scripture, in which mention is made of breaking 
of bread, aa so many incontestable proofs of such 
distribution of consecrated bread. They convey it 
to the sick and iufirm, who may have been unable to 
be present at the communion. It must be eaten 

I fasting, and to ensure this it is often hud asyle till 
early next morning. They ascribe to it the virtue 
of expiating the guilt of aU venial sins. They holjji 
the Antidoron in great veneration and regard, bo- 
i cause they consider it as an emblem or represent*-* 
\ tion of the blessed Virgin. 

> ANTIMENSIUM, the consecrated cloth in the 
- Greek church which covers the altar. It must be 
' wmecrated by a bishop, and have « in its wft par- 


ticles of a martyr’s remains. 1 ' This Antimensiuxn 
supplies tli© place of a portable altar. The oere* 
mony of its consecration is thus performed, In tho 
first place, they sprinkle it three times, singing the 
anthem, Thou shalt wash me with hyssop, &c., 
which thoy repeat thrice. The patriarch or his as- 
sistant then adds tho benediction, after which he 
takes tho inconse-pot and makes the sign of the 
cross tliree times with it upon the Antimensium, the 
first in tho middle, and the other two on each side, 
and after that sings another anthem. Then follow 
different thuriii cations, prayers, and ejaculations. 
The relics are now producod, and tho patriarch pours 
the chrism upon them, and deposits them in a shrine 
which is placed behind the Antimensium. Tim 
cijpHVOuv concludes with a prayer. 
^ANTINOMIANS (Ur. anti, nomas, Against law), a 
name which Ilah been applied to those who hold tluit 
i ho law of God lias been abrogated by the gospel, 
and hence that there is no obligation resting upon 
the believer to maintain good works. The first who 
seems to Iiavp 0 |>enly inculcated such dangerous 
(loci lines, was Joint Agricoia, a native of Audubon, 
and an eminent doctor of the Lutheran cliuiv.li, who, 
though at first a disciple of Luther, afterwards be- 
came a violent opponent of the great Uelormer. 
The same doctrines, carried even Mill farther, were 
taught in England by some of the Puritans 
in the time of Cromwell, in the seventeenth 
century. The fundamental tenet of the system, 
which for convenience is called Autinomian, thougl 
no such name has ever been adopted by any sect 
consists in the denial of the obligation of believers t< 
obey the precepts of Christ, founded on tho idea dial 
tlie Redeemer hath obtained for his people exemptioi 
not only from tho curse of the law, but from all re 
sponsibility to the law itself. Hence, to use tin 
language of the Rev. Robert Hall, 44 So far as they— : 
believers — are concerned, the moral government c 
the Deity is annihilated — tliat they have ceased to to 
accountable creatures. But this involves the tota 
subversion of religion: for what idea can we forn 
of a religion in which all the obligations of piety an* 
morality are done away ; j} 1 which nothing is hindixq 
or imperativ e on the conscience ? We may conceivt 
of a religious code under all^Llm possible gradation! 
of laxnebs or severity — of its demanding more or less 
or of its enforcing its injunctions by penalties mon 
or less formidable ; but t# ft rm a conception of I 
system deserving the name » f religion which pro 
scribes no duties whatever, and is enforced by ni 
sanctions, feemt an impossibility n 44 On this ao 
count,*’ continues 'Mr. Hall, 44 it appears to ms un 
propc^to speak oJAiitmoroianism as * religion* error 
religion, whether true or false, has nothing to d 
with it ; it is rather to bo considered as an attemp 
to substitute a system of subtle and specious impietj 
Tn the room of Christianity. In their own friixnatioi 
its disciples are a privileged class, who d In a se^ 
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while the rest of the Christian world are the vassals 
of legal bondage, toiling in darkness and in chains. 
Hence, whatever diversity of character they may die* 
play in other respects, a haughty and bitter disdain 
of every other class of professors is a universal fea- 
ture. Contempt or hatred of the most devout and 
enlightened Christians out of their own pale, seems 
one of the most essential elements of their being; 
nor were the ancient Pharisees ever more notorious 
Y for * trusting in themselves that they were righteous 
land despising others.*” 

K/’he attempts which have been made to defend the 
principles of Antinomianism, rest on a number of 
isolated and detached passages of Scripture, wrested 
forcibly from the context. The doctrines of free 
grace arc held forth not in their sober and real signi- 
fication, but in a form the most exaggerated and dis- 
torted. The express declaration of Christ himself, 
u I am not come to destroy the law and the prophets, 
lint to fulfil,” is distinctly reversed. Such a doctrine 
is at utter variance with both reason and Scripture. 
The law of God is, and must be, of perpetual obliga- 
tion. It must bo eternally and unchangeably bind- 
uig on every intelligent creature whom God hath 
made. It aH 9 crts, and will ever assert, its claims 
upon ovory one, either to obedience or to punish- 
ment with untUncliing strictness, and though to the 
believer it has ceased to be a covenant of works on 
the ground of which lie can expect to enter into life, 
it still remains in all its original integrity as a rule of 
life. In no possible way, by no possible means, cau 
it bo rolaxed in its obligations or mitigated in its 
demands. As long as the infinitely great, and holy, 
and just God exists, or wields the sceptre of the uni- 
verse, this law must ever retain its original purity, 
^unsullied as the Lawgiver himself. True, the law 
i hath exhausted its demands upon Christ our suroty, 
land therefore it no longer possesses the power of 
f communicating life or death to flie believer. They 
1 who are in Christ are no longer under the law as a 
covenant promising life or threatening death, but 
they aro one with him who hath fulfilled the whole 
law, that they might be accepted as righteous in the 
sight of God, and who hath died for them that 
they might never perish but might have everlasting 
life. The law canno? relax in its demands, either 
of perfect obedience to its precepts, or satisfaction 
\ duo to the violation of it ; but all such demands have 
I already been fulfilled by the Christian, not in liim- 
\ self but in his Surety ; and if the sentence of con> 

; demnation be cancelled against Christ the surety, it 
! is equally so against hiFpeople. righteousness 
} of the law ib fulfilled in them, and consistently with 
I the principles of the divine govejnment, no "further 
Maims can be urged against them. They are com- 
plete in Christ, being justified in the sight of God; 
their persons are accepted and their natures renewed. 
They arp no longer strangers and foreigners, bift 
fellow-citllens of the saints, and of the household of 
God. • 


But while thus justified by faith without deeds o t 
law, it is nevertheless true, that, just in virtue of this 
justification the law of God is the highest object o i 
the believer’s regard. u O how love I thy law,” is the 
exclamation of the true child of God, u it is my modi; 
tation all the day ; ” and such is the jealousy which 
he jaels for the honour of God and of liis law, that 
his eyes run down with tears because men keep not 
that law. The believer is an unwearied apostle of 
the law. He teaches it by his lips and by his life ; 
and instead of wishing in the slightest degree to 
; lower the standard of Jehovah’s law, he holds forth 
the fulfilment of it in the obedience and sufferings of 
Christ, as the most powerful evidence that it is un- 
changeably holy, inflexibly just, and inexpressibly 
good. No doubt ho lias learned that by tho deeds of 
the law no flesh can be justified, and therefore he re- 
joices that he is no longer under the law, but under 
grace. And yet the very thought of losing sight of 
the law of God as still binding on him, he repels 
with the utmost indignation. “ Shall we sin because 
we are not under the law but under grace? Do we 
make void the hiw through faith? God forbid! 
Yea, we establish the law.” Entertaining bucIi views 
of the law of God, he enjoys true spiritual peace, for 
“ great peace bavo they who love thy law ; nothing 
shall offend them.” Such persons “delight in the law 
of God after the inward man,” and though they often 
feel to their sad experience tliat they have “ a law in 
their members warring against the law of their 
minds,” they long for complete deliverance from tho 
dominion of sin, that they may be holy as God is 
holy. It is this admiration and love of God s law, 
this growing desire after conformity to its pure and 
righteous precepts, which constitutes the very 
essence of religion in the soul. There may be an 
appearance of sanctity in the outward demeanour ol 
a man who is nevertheless not a true sincere Cliris- 
tian ; but it is the prevailing influence and power ot 
God’s law in the heart, which entitles a man to the 
appellation of a true child of God. 

The Antinomian endeavours to persuade himself 
and others, that in taking upon liimself the office of 
Ucdcemer, Christ hath laid aside the authority of A 
legislator. But did not Jesus while on earth urge it 
upon his followers as a sure and unvarying test of 
love to him, that they keep his commandments. 
And now tliat he hath ascended on high, it is as a 
Prince as well as a Saviour ; that he may subdue his 
people imto himself, making them a willing people 
in the day of his power. If Jcbus died that his peo- 
•plo«ijight not perish, is it nol equally true that he 
died to redeem them from all iniquity, to purify unto 
^limsolta peculiar people zealous of good works? In 
the New Testament all doctrinal statement is made 
* subservient to the inculcation of a holy obedience. 
\ySintinomiaii3 have never formed themselves into « 
distinct and separate sect, but their pernicious doc- 
trines have been embraced by many professing Chris- 
tians* The name seems to have originated with 
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Mother, who used it in opposing the doctrines of 
Agricola. They here also been termed SoUfidiatu, 
because they held that holiness had no connection 
whatever with justifying faith. Antinomian opinions 
appear to We crept at a very early period into the 
Christian church, as is quite apparent from the whole 
language of the apostle James, in his epistle, when 
speaking of the invariable connection of faifcn and 
good works. From that period down to the present 
day, the sentiments of the Antinomians have been en- 
tertained by numbers in every age of the church. 
“ Such doctrine/' as Mr. Fuller remarks, “ lias a be- 
witching influence upon minds of a certain cast. It 
is a species of religious flattery which feeds their 
vauity and soothes their selfishness ; yet they call it 
the food of their souls. Like intoxicating liquor* to 
a drunkard, its tendency is to destroy ; but yet it 
seems necessary to their existence ; so much so, that 
for the sake of it they despise tbo brood of life.'* 
It is lamentable that the pure doctrines of tho gospel 
should be so perverted, and that the grace of God 
should bo turned into lasciviousness. To check the 
progress of such fatal errors, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that faithful ministers of Christ should 
preach, not only the privileges of the Christum, hut 
the precepts of Christ, poiuting out the intimate and 
indissoluble connection between faith and holiness, 
between justification and sanctification, pardon and 
purity, glare in the heart and godliness in the life. 
“ The grace of God which bringeth salvation teacheth 
us to deny ourselves to all ungodliuoss and worldly 
lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly in 
tho present c\il world.*' If such be the design, tho 
object, and end of the gospel of tho grace of God, 
Antinomianism must be no less at variance with the 
word of God than with the best interests of man. 

ANTI-PA2DOBAPTIST3 (Gr. anti , paidum,bap- 
f&o, against baptism of children), a name given to those 
who deny the validity and Scriptural warrant of infant 
baptism. They are most generally known by the 
name of Baptists (which see). 

ANTIPHONAR, tho book which contains *tho 
verses, collects, and whatever else is sung in the 
choir of Episcopal churches. 

ANTIPHONY (Gr. mdi, phone, voice answering 
to voice), a word UBcd to describe alternate singing 
in opposition to symphony, or united singing. Al- 
ternate singing seems to have been practised in 
the service of the ancient Jewish temple. Many 
of the psalms are evidently composed of alternate 
verscB, and therefore intended for antiphony, or, as 
it was sometimes called, r&ponsoria , the sinking ty 
responsals. Augustine frequently mentions this 
mode of singing, and traces its origin in the Wcstcjrn 
Church to Ambrose of Milan, who introduced it in 
'mitation of the Eastern churches. It is difficult in 
discover its origin in the East. Tbeodordt says that 
Flavian and Diodorus first brought in the practice of 
singing David's Psalms alternately, or by antipbony, 
into the church of Antioch in the reign of Constan- 


tins. But Socrates carries it as far back as the time 
of Ignatius, Whatever be Its origin, the practioe 
soon spread tlirough all the churches. Chrysostom 
encouraged it iu the vigils at Constantinople, in op- 
position to the Arians. Basil speaks of it in his 
time as the received custom of all the East This 
custom of alternate singing was resorted to not only 
in public, but occasionally also in private. Thus 
Socrates mentions that the emperor Theodosius the 
Younger and his sisters wero accustomed to sing al- 
ternate hymns together every morning in the royal 
palace. 

ANTI-POPE, one who lias boon elected to thl 
popedom in opposition to, or as the rival of, the ex-1 
isting Pope of Rome. Rival popes have existed att 
different periods in the history of tho Romish Church, 
although tliat church has always made it her peculiar 
boast that she has preserved from apostolic times an 
undivided unity. Geddes gives the history of no 
fewer than twenty-four schisms in tho Roman church 
caused by anti-popes. It may be sufficient for our 
purpose to refer to the great Western schism in tho 
fourteenth century, originating in rival popes, elected 
by the French and Italian factious respectively at 
Avignon and Romo. The first of this scries of anti- 
popes, who took the name of Clement V., passed the 
whole nine years of his reign in France, without once 
visiting Romo. Instigated by Philip, the king (if 
France, whose obedient tool ho was, Clement re- 
voked the bull l ham Sanctum , and othor decrees o 
Pope Boniface VIII. against Franco, created several 
French cardinals, and condemned and suppressed the 
order of the Knights Toinplor, in a council held at 
Vienne in 1309. The Avignon series of anti-popes 
who succeeded Clement, were John XXII., elected 
in 1316; Benedict XII., in 1334; Clement VI., in 
1342; InnoccutVI., in 1352; Urban V., in 1362, who 
returned to Rome in 1367, but, probably at the per- 
suasions of tho French cardinals, returned to Avig- 
non in 1370, wliore he died; and Gregory XI., who 
removed his court to Rome in 1374, where he died 
in 1378. 

The death of Gregory was followed, iu the first 
instance, by tho election of an Italian Pope, who 
took the name of Urban tX, ami afterwards the very 
same college of cardinals, i e the same year, elected 
another Pope, who assumed the name of Clement VI L, 
and was installed with tho customary ceremonies* 
This double election gavg rise to the great Western 
Schism which divided the ch ireli for about 40 yean. 
It is disputed to this day, ami even Popish historians 
are unable to decide thevpoint, whether Urban or 
Clement is to be regarded as the lawful Pope and 
true Successor of P 'ter. Urban remained at Borne ; 
Clement went f!h Avignon in France. The whole 
Catholic world were completely divided in their alle- 
giance. France and Spain, Scotland, Sicily, and 
Cyprus acknowledged Clement, while all the rest o! 
Europe recognised Urban as die real eirthly head 
of the Church. For forty year# the utmost oonfo* 
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Sion prevailed. Two or three different Popes were 
feigning at tlio same time, each of them thundering 
out his anathemas against the others 

At length it was resolved to put an end to this 
disgraceful schism, by calling a general council in re- 
ference to the point in dispute. The council, accord- 
ingly, assembled at Pisa on the 25th of March 1409 ; 
but instead of healing the divisions, it gave rise to 
now and still keener contests. Both the rival Popes, 
Gregory XII. at Home, and Benedict XII. at Avig- 
non, were declared excommunicated, and one pontiff 
was elected in their placo, who is known by the name 
of Alexander V. The decrees of this famous coun- 
cil, however, were treated with contempt by the con- 
demned pontiffs, who continued to enjoy the privi- 
leges, and to exercise the authority of the popedom. 
Though deposed, they protested against the proceed- 
ings of the council of Pisa, and denied to it the 
name and authority of an oecumenical council, each 
of thorn calling a council of his own for the purpose 
of maintaining his pretensions against all gain savers. 

Thus was the holy Catholic Church” says Dowling, 
u which boasts so much of its unity, split up into 
tlireo contending and hostile factions under three 
pretended successors of St. Peter, who loaded each 
other with reciprocal calumnies and excommunica- 
tions, and even to the present day the problem re- 
mains undecided which of the three is to be regarded 
as the genuine link in tlio chain of apostolical suc- 
cession." This conflict of Popes and Anti-Popes 
was only terminated by the council of Constance in 
1414, which deposed John XXI II., and also Bene- 
dict XIII., the Avignon Pope, while the Italian 
pontiff, Gregory XII., voluntarily resigned his office, 
thus making way for the unanimous election of Car- 
dinal Otto de Colonna, in whom, under the name of 
Martin V., terminated this long protracted and dis- 
graceful schism. 

ANTISARBATA RIANS, a untie applied to those 
who reject both tlio Jewish and Christian Sabbaths. 
Tito chief arguments which they employ to prove 
the non-obligation of the Sabbath are, that the Jew- 
ish Sabbath was acoremonial, not a moral institution, 
and waB, therefore, entirely abrogated by the com- 
ing of Christ, and that no 4thor Sabliath having becu 
instituted by Christ or ys apostles, they are hound 
to observe not any particular day, but every day as 
holy unto the Lord. Now, in opposition to this, it 
is enough to notice, tliat the Sabbath was instituted 
not as a part of tho ceremonial law, but yen anterior 
to the fall of num, whilo Adam was yet in a state of 
innocence, and, therefor^ obviously intended to sur- 
vive all the changes which sin might introduce. Tims 
(lie Sabbath was made for man os man, not «under 
peculiar circumstances, but in all circumstances, and 
in all situations. Sec Sabbath. 

ANTISTES (President), a title given by somo 
of the ancient Christian writers to presbyters in* 
the early* ^hurcli. Ililarius Sard us, speaking of 
presbyters against* whom a bishop w not to receive 


an accusation, calls them antfstitei Dd. The title 
is given to bishops and presbyters indiscriminately. 
Hence an argument is sometimes drawn by Pres- 
byterians in favour of both being one and the same 
order. — This name was also applied to the superior, 
or rather head of the ecclesiastical senate among the 
Bohemian Brethren before the Reformation. The 
persdn chosen to this high and honourable office was 
usually a man of advanced years, distinguished ta- 
lents, and irreproachable character. lie was elected 
in the most solemn manner, by the free votes of all 
the ministers. He held office for life. Comenius Bays 
there were two of them in Bohemia, two of them in 
Moravia, and always one, but sometimes two, in Po- 
land. The duty of an Antistes was to examine into 
the orthodoxy and strict discipline maintained in the 
Church, to select out of the students those young men 
who wcifl best qualified for the ministry, to appoint 
acolytes, deacons, elders, and other office-bearers, 
to visit his diocese every year, to watch over the 
general concerns of the churches, doing Iub utmost 
to ward ofi* persecution, and to correct any errors 
which might have been introduced. In discharging 
his responsible office, however, tho Antistes was 
bound to consult his colleagues and assistants ; and 
an appeal from his judgment lay to the General Sy- 
nod. In many respects the office of an Antistes re- 
sembled that of a bishop. There was a president or 
principal, w ho was his superior in office, but who had 
no power to convene the consistory without the con- 
sent and approval of his Brethren, the Antistes. In 
j the ordination of the ministers belonging to the Bo- 
hemian Brethren, the Antistes laid his hands upon 
tho head of the candidate, and prayed over him, after 
which the congregation sung the hymn, “Veni, 
Spiritus Sanctis” M Come, thou lloly Spirit." At the 
close of the service the Brethren gave him the right 
hand of fellowship. The election of an Antistes was 
peculiarly solemn. When one of them died, and In's 
office thus became vacant, a General Synod wascall- 
j ed, ami the meeting was opened with a day set apart 
j for* fasting and prayer. After that a sermon was 
preached on the duties of an Antistes, and then they 
proceeded to the election, which was conducted by 
ballot, and the vacant place filled up by a plurality 
of votes. Tho day following, the people were in- 
formed that the election was closed, and the individual 
upon whom the choice liad fallen was called upon to 
appear before a public meeting or assembly of the 
Church. 11c was solemnly asked whether he be- 
lieved his calling to be from God, and whether he 
>vas ready to promise, tluit he would discharge the 
wicrc(? duties of his office with fidelity and conscien- 
tiousness On returning satisfactory answers to th« 
creations proposed, the ordination was proceeded 
^vith, as in the case of an ordinary pastor, by praye* 
and imposition of hands. 

V^ntisupernaturalists, a term used to 

denote those who endeavour to subtract from the 
character of Christ and Christianity all that is mint 
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Ask m and supernatural, thus reducing every tiling 
within the limits of mere human reason, and what ia 
accordant with the ordinary operations of nature. 
See Ration alist s, 

V3LSTITACTES (Qr. aniitakiein, to oppose), a class 
of licentious Antbiomians, who arose about A. d. 
170, and who derived tlieir name either from oppo- 
sing the commands of God, practising the veiy re- 
verse, or because they opposed one god to another. 
They taught that the good and gracious God created 
a!l things good. But one of his own offspring re- 
belled against him. This was the Demiurge, the 
god of the Jews, who gave rise to the principle of 
evil, by which may, perhaps, be meant, as Ne&ndcr 
thinks, 41 the material body, constituting at once the 
prison-house and the fountain of all sin to the souls 
banished from above.'* Thus he lias brought us into 
a state of enmity with the Father, and we in turn set 
ourselves at enmity with him. To avenge the Father 
on him, we do directly the reverse of what ho wills 
and commands. Borne go so far as to allege, that 
the Antitactes held the opinion, that sin deserved 
reward rather than punishment, and, consequently, 
they abandoned themselves to all kinds of vices and 
enormities. They appear to have been a sect of the 
Gnostics (which see). 

ANTI -TALMUDISTS. Among the modern Jews i 
there is a large class who have cast off tlieir adherence | 
o the Talmud or traditions of the Rabbis; some of 
-hem trying to find a resting-place in the Old Testa- 
ment, but, rejecting the New Testament winch alone 
sail rightly explain the Old, they are utterly destitute 
of any sure footing. Another anil a far more numerous 
body of the Anti -Talmudists have rejected both the 
Fahnudical traditions and the Old Testament, and 
sunk down into avowed infidelity. All who have 
gone thus far, however, are not in exactly the sumo 
position. With many tlieir infidelity is a mero ne- 
gation. They have renounced authority, and can 
receive nothing without evidence. Still they are 
open to conviction. Another and an increasing 
party place themselves in direct and active antago- 
nism to all systems of belief, which they regard as 
fettering the understanding and un. -*iessarily re- 
straining the inclination. On the Continent parti- 
cularly, Rabbi n ism is now a tottering fabric, and a 
licentious freedom of thought has become preValont 
among the JewB, which has led not, in too many cases, 
to the embracing of Christianity, but to a wide-spread 
infidelity. It is to the writings of Moses Mendelsohn 
that, in a great measure, this change is to be attri- 
buted. He has infused into the minds of his count 
trymen in Germany a Bpirit of reckless speculation, 
which refuses to yield an implicit submissisti to thj 
Sacred Oracles, once the glory and the guide of their 
fathers. Rationalism has taken the place of Ju-« 
daism. The writings of Mendelsohn occupy, in the 
estimation of multitudes of Jews in Germany, IV j 
land, and fclie other continental countries, a higher 
oboe than the writings even of their anciexft law- 


giver. This eminent thinker has been undoubt- 
edly the author and the instrumental cause of a great 
change, both intellectual and civil, in the Jewish 
nation. He led the way to a neglect, and, in many 
instances, to an entire disuse of the mass of absurd 
and inconsistent traditions forming the Talmud* 
Since the death of Mendelsohn, which happened in 
1785, the Antitalmudists have been every y ear grow- 
ing iii numbers both on the Continent and in Great 
Britain. A sect of the modem Jews, who are to the 
full extent Antitalmudists, lias long existed under 
the name of Caraites (which see). The Rabbinists 
pretend tliat the Schism, as they term it, of the Ca- 
raites, cannot bo traced beyond 750 A. D. They 
themselves, on the contrary, maintain, that before the 
destruction of the first temple, they existed as a dis- 
tinct sect under the namo of “ The Company of the 
Son of Judah." Be this as it may, the Canutes possess 
many strange peculiarities, both of doctrine and 
practice, which must ever separate thorn from the 
Antitahnudists or Reformed Jews which have arisen 
in more modem times, and whose principle of ad- 
herence to Scripture alone may yet, by the Divluo 
blessing, lead to the recognition of Jesus of Nazareth 
ns the true Messiah of whom Moses in the law and 
the prophets did speak. The rejection of the Tal- 
mud is undoubtedly an important stop towards the 
adoption of the Christian system, and may lead, in 
God’s good time, to the grafting of Israel into her 
own olive tree, and to her partaking of the root and 
fatness thereof. 

VLNT1-TR1N1TARIANS, tho general name vl 
all thoso who deny the doctrine of tho Trinity, but 
particularly applied to tho Arianh and SociNiANfl 
(which stic). (ithcr sects may also be comprehended 
under this comprehensive term; such os the BabcL 
Hans and Satmmtlwians, who denied the distinctions 
of persons in the Godhead ; the Macedonian*, who 
denied the divinify of the Holy Bpirit; and the 
Humanitarian h, who contended that the Lord Jesus is 
a man only, like ourselves, fallible and peccable, and 
entitled to no higher honour than that of a good 
man, a moral philosopher, and a prophet. 

ANTOSi ANDIUANS, a term applied to Melanc- 
thon and the other Lutherans who opposed the 
doctrines taught by Osiand<%, a German divine of 
tho sixteenth century. It would appear that the 
chief heresy into which Osiander fell regarded tho 
ground of a believer's justification in the sight of 
God, which* he attributed net to the mediatorial 
righteousness wrought out by Christ, and imputed 
to the sinner, but to the offcntiol divine righteous- 
ness of the Redeemer, which he failed to pereeive 
must, from its very nature as a divine attribute, be 
incommunicable. Sec Ohi ANDRIANS. 

A NT; BIS, on ancient Egyptian deity, usually re- 
presented in the form of a dog, or of a man with a 
tog's head. Some writers have alleged thp worship 
of this god to be of very great antiquity, and that 
Moses alludes to it fa Deut. xxiii. f 18, “Thou shall 
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not tiring the price of a dog into the house of the 
Jjord." But nowhere do we find any mention of 
Anubis before the time of Augustus, and yet after 
tliat period it occurs frequently both in Greek and 
Roman writers. If we may credit Diodorus Siculus, 
Anubis was the son of Osiris, and was wont to ac- 
company his father on his expeditions, covered with 
the skin of a dog. Hence he was represented as a 
human being with a dog's head. Plutarch explains 
the figure as a myth, descriptive of the physical 
character of Egypt, Anubis being the son of the 
Nile, which by its inundation fertilizes the most dis- 
tant parts of the country. The same writer repre- 
sents Anubis as the horizon, and his being in the 
shape of a dog arises from the circumstance that this 
animal sees by night as well as by day. The Greeks 
regarded the Egyptian Anubis as identical with their 
own IIehhf.s (which see). The worship of Anu- 
bis was introduced at Rome towards the closo of 
tho republic, and during the Empire his worship 
w os widely disseminated both among the Greeks 
and Romans. 

AXUVRATA, the first rank of ascetics among 
the Jains (which see), a Hindu Beet found in con- 
siderable numbers, particularly in the south of India. 
This degree of ascoticism can be attained only by 
him who forsakes his family, entirely cuts off his 
hair, holds always in his hand a bundle of peacock’s 
feathers and an earthen pot, and wears only clothes 
of a tawny colour. 

ANXUR, an Italian divinity, who derived liis 
name from Anxur, a city of the Yolsci, where he 
had a temple and was worshipped. He is spoken of 
by Virgil as Jupiter Auxur; and on a medal he is 
represented os a beardless young man, with a radi- 
ated crown upon his head. In worship, he was as- 
sociated with Fcrouia, who was regarded as Juno. 

ACKDE (Or. Singing ), tho name among tho ancient 
Greeks of one of the fabulous divftiities called Muses, 
who were regarded by some writers as three in num- 
ber, — Mnemo, Accde, and Melete, — though the most 
ancient authors, particularly Homer and Hesiod, 
reckon nine. See Muses. 

APANCHOMENE (Gr. Strangle tf), a surname of 
Artemis, derived from, vf circumstance recorded by 
Pausanias, as having Happened at Condylea in Ar- 
cadia, where there was a grove sacred to Artemis 
Condyleatia. Some boys, it is said, when amusing 
themselves threw a cord found the statue of the god- 
dess, playfully pretending to strangle Artemis. Some 
of the inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Ca- 
phy® finding the boys thus employed, stoned them 
to death. To punish this rash and cruef act of the 
people of Caphy®, the women of that town, As Pau- 
snnias alleges, had premature bixths, and the chil- 
dren bom were all of them dead. This continued 
until the murdered boys were buned, and a yearly 
sacrifice to their manes appointed. From that timfi 
Apanchomene was substituted as a surname of Ar- 
temis for Condyltatis. 


APATURLA (Gr. apate } deceit), a surname givfti 
to Athena by Althra, daughter of Pittheus king of 
Troozen. This princess dedicated a temple to Athe- 
na Apaturia, in the island of Sphscria, and taught 
the maidens of Trojzcn to dedicate their girdles fo 
the same goddess on the day of their marriage*— -A 
surname also of Aphrodite, derived from the deceit* 
ful way in which she killed giants, by whom she was 
attacked, delivering them over to Heracles, who had 
concealed himself in a cave for that purpose. — Apa- 
turia was the name of a festival celebrale4 by the 
Athenians annually in October. It continued for four 
days, during which young people of both sexes en- 
gaged in sports and rejoicings of various kinds. The 
first day was dedicated to Bacchus, the second to 
Jupiter and Pallas, the third was spent in admitting 
the yoiyig men and women into their tribes; what 
was done on the fourth day is uncertain. 

APELLKANS, or Apelutkb, a branch of the 
Gnostics, which derived its name from Apelles, who 
flourished about a. d. 188. lie was a disciple of 
Marcion, but differed from his teacher in some points. 
Tertullian charges liirn with immorality, but Rhodon, 
who waH a contemporaiy and a personal opponent of 
Apelles, speaks in high terms of the purity of his 
life. Tho individual to whom he was chiefly in- 
debted for Ills heretical opinions, was a woman named 
Philumcne, who imagined herself a prophetess, and 
whose foolish fancies ho thought it worth while to 
expound in a work, which he entitled “ Revelations.” 
The opinions of Apelles which were adopted by his 
followers, partook of a similar character with those 
of Marcion, but modified not a little by Ids residence 
for a long period in Alexandria. The Old Testa- 
ment, ho alleged, came from different authors, partly 
from the inspirations of the Soter, partly from those 
of the Demiurge, and partly from those of the Evil 
Spirit, who corrupted the revelations of divine things. 
Denying, therefore, the entire inspiration of this part 
of the Sacred Volume, he endeavoured, in a work of 
great extent bearing the name of “Syllogisms,” tl 
ptfint out the contradictions, as he supposed, wide* 
are to be found in the Old Testament, at the same 
time declaring that he used these ancient Scriptures} 
gathering from them what is profitable, while hi 
found in them fables wholly destitute of truth. Ha 
believed in one Supreme Eternal God, the author oil 
all existence, while he professed himself utterly un-t 
able scientifically to demonstrate how all existences 
could be traced back to one original principle. Ha 
held that the Supreme God had created an inferior! 
4£od| whoso native was evil, and who created this! 
world. He denied the incarnation of Jesus Christ,! 
m so fac as real flesh is concerned, but asserted thotfi 
he took an elementary body, and convened on earth} j 
»in appearance only; that in his ascension he leftSj 
behind him that body, making his entrance into hea- t 
ven, only in his spirit. He denied the resurrection I 
of the human body. Apelles lived to a very ad>| 
y&nced age, and in his late yean he appears to bavf 
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tost oil taste for controversy, deckring* « Let every 
man stand fast by his faith ; for all that pnt their 
trust in Christ crucified shall attain salvation, if they 
only prove their faith by their works.*' See Mae- 
C IONITES 

APEMIUS, a surname of Zeus, under which he 
was worshipped on Mount Fames in Attica. 

APES ANTI US, a surname of Zeus, under which 
he was worshipped on Mount Apesas near Nemea. 

APE-WORSHIP. Apes, from their resemblance j 
to the human race, seem even in remote ages to have 
been viewed with veneration. The Babylonians, ; 
and also the Egyptians, are said to have held them 
as sacred. In India, at this day, apes are in many 
places adored, though not resident in temples. In 
Western Africa, more especially at Fishtowi on the 
Grain Coast, as hAS been already noticed unjer article 
Animal-Worship, certain monkeys found in the 
wood about the grave-yard are regarded as sacred, be- 
cause it is thought they are animated by the spirits of 
their departed friends. Among various heathen na- 
tions these animals are viewed with peculiar interest, 
but nowhere ijnore so than in Japan, where they are 
actually worshipped, and in that island there is a 
large temple dedicated entirely to Ape-worship. 
In the middle stands the statue of an ape erected on 
a pedestal which rests upon an altar, largo enough 
not only to contain both, but likewise the oblations 
of the devotees, together with a brass vessel on which 
a bonze or priest beats as on a drum, in order by this 
solemn sound to stir up the devotions of the people, 
and remind them of their religious duties. Under 
the vaulted roofs and in the walls of the pagoda, 
there are numbers of apes of all kinds in various 
attitudes, and in still deeper niches there are several j 
pedestals like that on the altar, with their respective 
apes upon them. Opposite to these pedestals there 
are other apes with the oblations of their devotees 
before them. As some palliation of this strange 
species of idolatry, it lias been alleged that tho 
Japanese regard the bodies of apes as animated 
by the souls of the grandees and princes of*tho 
empire. 

Several Indian nations imagine that an ape is a 
human being, though in a savage state ; others hold 
that formerly they were men as perfect as them- 
selves ; but that for the punishment of theis vices 
God transformed them into such ugly creatures. 
An Ape-god, called Ilanuman, is held in great vene- 
ration in liindostan, a pompous homage is paid him, 
and the pagodas in which he is worshipped are 
Adorned with the utmost magnificence. When the 
Portuguese, in 1654, made a descent upon the island 
of Ceylon, they plundered the temple of *he Ape’s 
Tooth, made themselves masters of immense riches, 
carried off this precious relic, the object of the rel> 
gioua worship of the inhabitants of CejAon, Pegu, 
Malabar, Bengal, and other districts. The shrine in 
which this relie was deposited was covered with 
Jewels, and accordingly it was reckoned a valuable 


prise. An Indian prince offered the Vieeroy of G 
seven hundred thousand ducats of gold to redoes 
this sacred tooth, but bis proposal was rejected 
Herbert mentions a pagoda at Calicut dedicated 
an ape. 

APEX, a stitched cap, somewhat resembling a 
helmet, with the addition of a little stick fixed on 
the top, and wound about with white wool, properly 
belonging to the ancient Fi.a men (which see).— 
The same word Apex is used by Jerome to express 
a small hair-stroke, with which the Jews embellish 
the top of some of the Hebrew characters, placing 
it over them io the shape of a crown. These they 
make use of in those books which are read in their 
synagogues and in their Mezuzzim (which boo). It 
is thought that our blessed Lord referred to these 
Apices when he said, Mat. v. 18. u Verily I say 
unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle sliall in no wise pass from the law, till all bo 
fulfilled. 11 

APIIACITIS, a surname of Aphrodite, derived 
from the town of Aphace in Cnde-Syria, where there 
was a temple consecrated to the goddoss which was 
destroyed by Constantine the Roman Emperor. 

AFllNEiUS, a suruamo of Are*, under which he 
was worshipped on Mount Cncsius, noar Tegea in 
Arcadia. This name, giver of food, was derived 
from the wonderful circumstance that Arcs caused 
his son Aeropus to draw nourishment from the 
breast of his dead mother Aoropo. 

APIIRODISIA, several festivals in honour of 
Aphrodite or Venus, which were celebrated at various 
places, but particularly at Cyprus. On these occa- 
sions mysterious rites were performed to which only 
the initiated were admitted who offered a piece of 
money to the goddess. 

APHRODITE, called Venus among the Romans, 
was one of the great deities of the ancient mythology 
the goddess of lov£. She is fabled to have sprung from 
the foam of the sea (Gr. aphros). Homer speaks of 
her as tho daughter of Zeus and Dione. She was 
famed for her beauty and the handsomeness of her 
person. She rendered effective assistance to Ilia 
Trojans in the courBO of the Trojan war. She was 
represented as being in p^ession of a girdle, which 
inspired love for those who wore it. Various flowers, 
as the myrtle, rose, and poppy, were sacred to her, 
and also various birds, as the sparrow, the swan, the 
swallow, and the dove. Seyenil surnames were applied 
toiler, all of them derived from places where she wee 
worshipped, or from peculiar qualities which she WAS 
conceived to possess. Temples were built m honour 
of this goddess in many Grecian cities, such as 
Athctis, Sparta, Corinth, Abydos, but the chief 
places of her worship were Mount Ida in Troae, and 
the islands of Cyprus and Cythera. Her votaries 
brought incense and garlands of flowers, but in some 
’ places sacrifices of animals were offered to her. The 
worship of tliis female deity is thought 1$ have had 
its origin in the East, and Aphrodite has often bean 
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considered as Identical with Astabte or AflHTO- 
RETH'fwhich see). 

>^PiITHAIiTODOCITES (Or. aphthartos , incor- 
mptible, and dolceo, to judge), the name given to a 
party of the Monophyhites (which see) in the sixth 
century, which held, as a necessary consequence from 
the union of the Deity and humanity in one nature in 
Christ, the dogma that the body of Christ, even dur- 
ing his earthly life, was not subjected by any neces- 
sity of nature to tbe ordinary affections, infirmities, 
and wants of our bodily frame, such as hunger, thirst, 
and pain ; but that, by a free determination of his 
own will, he subjected himself to these things for the 
salvation of man. The body of Christ, then, accord- 
ing to this view, won not necessarily and naturally 
corruptible, but derived this quality from the will of 
Christ himself. This doctrine was embraced by the 
emperor Justinian, who, along with many others, 
thought that he thereby honoured Christ, by depriving 
him of all human affections. By an imperial edict, ac- 
cordingly, Aphthartodocotisin was made a luw. Eu- 
tychius, patriarch of Constantinople, had already 
been deposed and banished for contradicting this 
dogma, and a similar fute was impending over Anas- 
tatius, patriarch of Antioch, while the oriental church 
was about to be involved in the most painful and dis- 
tracting quarrels, when, by the death of the emperor 
in A. D. 5G5, peace and order were restored. 

APIS, an ancient deity worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians under the form of a bull. The soul of Osiris 
was supposed to liavo transmigrated into tho great 
bull which was worshipped at Memphis, in Upper 
Egypt, under the name of Apis, and at Heliopolis in 
Lower Egypt, under the namo of Mnevis. Osiris 
was the name by which the Egyptians deified 
tho founder of their country and nation; and the 
selection of an ox as the animal into which the bouI 
of Osiris was supposed to have passed, is accounted for 
by Diodorus Siculus on the groiftul that the ox was 
particularly useful iu husbandry. The animal select- 
ed for worship was held in great veneration while 
alive, and deeply lamented and mourned for when 
dead. Tho characters of Apis, or the sacred bull, 
are thus given by Herodotus. 41 Tho Apis,” he say s, 
44 is the calf of a cow pas^bearing, but who, accord- 
ing to the Egyptians, m impregnated by lightning, 
whence she lias the Apis. The marks which distin- 
guish it from all others are these : Its body is 
black, except one square gf white on the forehead ; 
the figure of an eagle on its back ; two Jpnds of hair 
on its tail, and a scar&bwus or beetle under its tongue.” 
Ou the announcement being made that an animal 
possessing all these marks had boon fotmd, some 
sacred persons resorted to the place, and* built 
a house facing the rising sun. Iif this house Apis 
was kept for four months, being carefully fed with 
milk; and after tins, about tbe time of the new 
moon, he was conveyed in a vessel built for the pur-* 
pose, to Memphis. Here a hundred priests and 
crowds of people received him with great rejoicings, 


leading him to the temple of Osiris. Strabo and 
Plutarch tell us, that when an animal possessing the 
requisite marks could not be found, they paid adora- 
tion to a golden image of it, which they set up in 
their temples. The living ox, when found, was kept 
in the temple of Osiris, and worshipped as a repre- 
sentative of thAt god os long os it lived. In the 
temple were two thalami, or bed-cliambers, and, ac- 
cording as the sacred ox entered the one or the other, 
it was regarded as a lucky or an unlucky omen. Oxen 
of a yellow or red colour were sacrificed to this god, 
more especially on his birth-day, which was cele- 
brated every year with great pomp and solemnity. 

Some authors allego tliat Apis was permitted to 
live no longer than twenty-live years, and, accord- 
ingly, if he had not died before that time, he was 
killed, ftjid his body was buried in a sacred well, the 
place of which was carefully concealed from all ex- 
cept tho initiated. If, however, he died a natural 
deuth, he was buried in tho temple of Seraph) at 
Memphis, and all Egypt was plunged into grief and 
mourning, which lasted, however, only till another 
sacred bull w;is found, when their mourning was 
turned into joy. Apis was consecrated to the sun 
and moon. 2EIiau regards the twenty-nine marks 
on the body of the sacred bull as forming a complete 
system of astronomy. 

The worship of the golden calf by the Israelites in 
the wilderness is generally supposed to have been 
derived from the worship of Apis in Egypt. Accord- 
ingly it is said of them, Fsal. cvi. ‘20, “ Thus they 
changed their glory into the similitude of an ox that 
eateth grass.” They were not so ignorant as to ima- 
gine that the image which they made was realty 
Uod, but they seem to have supposed that the divine 
virtue resided in it, and that it was such a sign or 
symbol of the Divinity as the Apis was of the 
Egyptian Osiris. The calves which Jeroboam set 
up in Dan and Bethel had probably the same origin. 
And, accordingly, both Aaron's and Jeroboam’s 
calves were mode of gold, the same metal with which 
thd Egyptians made the statues or images of their 
gods. Aaron, also, wo are told, 44 fashioned it with 
a graving tool after he had made it a molten calf ; ” 
that is, he gave it all those particular marks which 
were the distinguishing characteristics of the Egyp- 
tian Apis. A further resemblance may be traced in 
Exod. xxxii. 5, G : 44 And when Aaron saw it, be 
built an altar before it ; and Aaron made proclama- 
tion, and said, To-morrow is a feast to the Lord. 
And they rose up early on the morrow, and offered 
ljurqf -offerings, and brought peace-offerings; and the 
peoplS sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to 
play.” %Tiiis was precisely what took place in 
tfgypt on the appearance of the sacred ball. Sacri- 
fices were offered in its honour, a feast was cele- 
brated, add mirth and revelry prevailed throughout 
the land. Following the same practice, Jeroboam 
had no sooner constructed his golden calves, than he 
proclaimed a feast of rejoicing in honour of the new 
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i«* It ma y be observed, besides, that Jeroboam 
did not set up his calves in Shechera, the capital of 
his kingdom, but, as the Egyptians worshipped one 
bull at Memphis and another at Heliopolis, so he set the 
one calf in Bethel, the other in Dan, the two extremi- 
ties of his kingdom. The Greeks and Romans seem 
to h&ye sanctioned to some extent the worship of 
Apis. Several of the Roman emperors visitecf and 
adored the sacred bull. Alexander the Great, also, 
pleased the Egyptians by paying homage to Apis, os 
well as to their other gods. See Cow- Worship. 

APOCARIT2E, a small Christian sect which arose 
in the third century, being an offshoot from the 
Manicheans (which see). The peculiar doctrine 
which they held was, that the soul of mau partook 
of the substance of divinity, an oriental idea which 
is not unfrequently to be found in a certain class of 
heathen systems of religion. * 

APOCRISARl US (Gr. apokrlno , to answer), the 
representative at tlio imperial court of a foreign 
church or bishop, whose office was to negotiate in all 
ecclesiastical causes in which their principles might be 
concerned. The institution of tin's office appears to 
have been in the time of the emperor Constantine, 
or not long after, when, the ciupcrurs luiving become 
Christian, foreign churches hud more occasion to 
promote tlieir suits at the imperial court than for- 
merly. Whatever may have boon the date of its 
origin, we find the office established by law, in the 
time of Justinian. From the statements of various 
ecclesiastical writers, it would appear that those who 
held this office were clergymen. In imitation of the 
apocriaarius in the church, almost every monastery 
had a similar officer, whoso business was not to re- 
side in the royal city, as in the case of the apocrisavii 
already noticed, but to act as proctor for the mo- 
nastery, or any member of it, when they had occa- 
sion to give any appearance at law before the bishop 
under whose jurisdiction they were. These were 
also sometimes of the clergy. In process of time the 
emperors gave the name of Apocrisuru to their own 
ambassadors, and it became the common title of cv*ry 
legate whatsoever. The title of A \pocriaarm « became 
t length appropriated to the Pope’s agent or Nuncio, 
as luys now called, who, iu the days of the Greek 
emuerors, resided at Constantinople, to receive the 
Pope’s despatches and the emperor's answers. 
^APOCRYPHA (Gr. apokruflo, to conceal), those 
smeient writings which have not been admitted into 
tho canon of Scripture, not being recognized as 
divinely inspired, but rejected as spurious. The 
reason of the uame apocrypha being applied to sudj 
writings, is iar from being fully ascertained. Augus- 
tine alleges tliat the reason is to lie found ip tho cir- 
cumstance that the origin of the works so called wA 
unknown to the Fathers of the first ages of they 
Church. Jerome denotes those writings apocryphal 
which do not belong to the authors whose names 
they bear, and which contain dangerous forgeries. 
So me writers say that the name Apocrypha was 


given them, because they were concealed and not 
usually read in public; others, that they deserve 
to be concealed or buried in oblivion. Epiphanius 
alleges that they were hid or not deposited in the 
ark qf (he covenant^ by which he probably meant the 
ark or chest in which the Jewish records wore kept 
in the ancient temple, no such depositing , if we may 
credit Josephus, being found in the second temple. 
The writings in question then, according to some 
| authors, may be said to be apocryphal, or concealed, 
because they were not contained in tho chest in 
which the sacred books were carefully deposited. 

The Apocryphal books mentioned in the Bixth ar- 
ticle of the Church of England as to bo read u for 
example of life and instruction of maimers,” while 
44 it doth not apply to them to establish any doc- 
trine," are as follows : 

The Third book of Ksdras. 

Tho Fourth Iwok of Ksdras. 

The book of Tobias. 

The book of Judith. 

The rest of the book of Esther. 

The book of Wisdom. 

Jesus the Son of Sirach. 

Baruch the Prophet. 

The Song of the Throe Children, 

The History of Susanna. 

The History of Bel and the Dragon. 

'Dio Prayer of MatuiHses. 

The First book of Maccabees. 

The Second Ixiok of Maccabees. 

These books appear to have been written by Jews, 
at a somowhat remote period, but there is no autho- 
rity, either external or internal, for admitting them 
into the sacred canon. In tho early ages of Chris] 
tianity they were read in some churches, but not in 
all. That they were forbidden to be used in the] 
church of .Jerusalem, is plain from Cyril’s catechisms, 
where he directs tho catechumens to read no Apocry- 
phal books, but only such books as were road in the 
church, specifying all those which aro still recognised 
as canonical, with the exception of the book of Re- 
velation. The council of Laodicea forbids all but 
canonical books to be read m the church, mentioning 
by name the very books arcogniml at this day, ex- 
cept the Apocalypse. Thojuiihor of the Constitu- 
tions, also, mentioning what books should bo road in 
tho church, takes no notice whatever of the Apocry- 
plia. Jerome alleges that in some churches they 
were read merely as books of piety and moral instruc- 
tion, but in no sense as cp lonicid, or witli a view 01 
confirming articles of faitl». # Kuifinus, presbyter ot 
Aquileia, mentions tho same as being the practice of 
tliat church . A t lianaai us also ranks these books, not 
among the canon tad, but among those that might at. 
leqst be read to or by the catechumens. There were! 
some churches, however, which «used these books am 
glm same footing as the regular canonical Scriptures^ 
Thus the tliird council of Carthage orderyd that no- 
thing but the canonical writings should be road in 
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the church, under the name of the Divine Scriptures, 
mong which canonical writings are included by 
name several Apocryphal books. Augustine, also, in 
bis book of Christian doctrine, calls all the apocry- 
phal books canonical, but he does not allow them so 
great authority as the rest, because they were not 
generally received as such by the churches. In the 
Eastern church, tho canonical authority of the Apoc- 
ryphal books was always denied, and also in many of 
the Western churches. Gregory the Great having 
occasion to quote a text from Maccabees, Apologises 
for making a citation from a book which was not 
canonical, but only published for the edification of 
the chureh. 

By the Council of Trent, however, in tho sixteenth 
century, the Apocryphal books were, for tho first 
time, placed entirely on a level with the inspired 
Scriptures, What could hAve led to tho promulga- 
tion of such a decree under the penalty of anathema, 
it is difficult to comprehend, unless it may have 
arisen from a consciousness, that from no other quar- 
ter could they obtain evidence in proof of their un- 
scriptural doctrines and practices. Notwithstanding 
the Tridontino decree, however, the Apocryplial 
books can lay no valid claim to inspiration or canoni- 
cal authority. None of them are to be found in the 
Hebrew language, or have ever been recognized by 
the JewB. The whole of them arc written in Greek, 
and appear to have been composed by Alcxaudrian 
Jews, except the Fourth Book of Esdras, which is 
In Latin. They bear evident marks of having been 
written posterior to tho time of Malachi, with whom 
the spirit of prophecy is universally admitted to have 
ceased. They contain no prophecy, or any other 
mark of inspiration, and not one of them cluims to 
be inspired. Not a single quotation from any one 
of them was ever made by Christ or his apostles ; 
and both Philo and Josephus, who flourished in the 
first century of the Christian era, jjre silent in regard 
to them. These Apocryphal books are not to be 
found in the lists of inspired writings drawn up by 
various individuals during the first four centuries of 
the Christian Church. They were never read in the 
Christian Church until the fourth century, and even 
then, as we have alread^scen, on the testimony of 
Jerome, not as canonicaror authoritative, but sim- 
ply for edification. Never, indeed, until the fourth 
session of tho last Council of Trent were these books 
ranked as canonical or inspired writings. The only 
Apocryphal books omitted in the decree are the 
prayer of Manasseh and the Third and Ftmrth Books 
of Esdras. 

When from external \v% turn to the internal evi- 
dence furnished by the writings themselves, vge can 
have no hesitation in rejecting tlya Apocrypha as 
utterly uncanonical and uninspired. - In proof of this 
we may refer to sorqc prominent instances in which 
false and unBcriptural doctrines are taught. Thus,* 
Ecclus. iik 3, “Alms doth deliver from death, and 
shall purge 1 away ^1 sins." And, again, to the same 


effect, Ecclus. xxxv. 3, “ Alms maketh atonement 
for sins." The hook of Maccabees teaches the Po- 
pish practice of praying for the dead, which is no- 
where sanctioned in the Word of God. Thus 2 Mace. 

I xii. 43, 44, “ And wlien he had made a gathering 
; throughout the company, to the sum of 2,000 drachms 
of silver, he sent it to Jerusalem to offer a sin offer- 
big, doing therein very well and honestly ; for if he 
had not hoped that they that were slain should have 
risen again, it lmd been superfluous and vain to pray 
for the dead." The Apocryphal books not only 
teach erroneous doctrines, but inculcate and com- 
mend immoral practices. Thus the Book of Mac- 
cabees (2 Macc. xiv. 41) represents as noble and 
virtuous the act of Razis in falling upon his sword, 
rather than allow lilmself to be taken by his ene- 
mies. The treacherous assassination of the Slie- 
cliomite*, which is strongly condemned in the Bible, 
is highly commended in Judith ix. 2. Magical incan- 
tations, which the Bible often forbids, are stated in a 
ridiculous story found in Tobit vi. 1 — 8, to have 
been sanctioned and even commanded by God him- 
self. It is unnecessary to do more than refer to 
the silly fable of Bel and the Dragon, the immoral 
tale of Susanna, the absurd story of Judith, and 
numberless contradictions and follies with which these 
writings everywhere abound. 

By tho rubric of the Church of England, the Apo- 
crypha is appointed to be rend in the churcheB ; but 
it may be mentioned that all the books are not read. 
Thus the Church excepts both books of Esdras, the 
books of the Maccabees, the rest of the book of 
Esther, the Song of the Three Children, and the 
Prayer of Manasseh. The Puritans were much op- 
posed to the reading of the Apocrypha in churches. 
The Reformers, however, made a selection from it 
for certain holy days, and for the first lessons in Oc- 
tober and November. 

A controversy arose both in England and Scotg 
land in 1830, on tho subject of the Apocrypha. Thf 
British and Foreign Bible Socioty liad, for some tim| 
previous, been issuing Bibles containing not merely 
tho Canonical, but also the Apocryphal Books, i| 
violation of one of its fundamental conditions, whic| 
expressly declared, that the object of the Society waf 
to circulate the pure Bible without note or comment 
The directors, animated by a desire to extend th 
circulation of the Word of God among Roman Ca 
tholics in Continental countries, yielded to views < f 
expediency in the matter, and thus gave rise to t 
very keen, and even bitter contention, more esp< - 
dally on the north side of the Tweed. For seven 1 
fcarf die controversy raged, during which the ckin \ 
of the Apocrypha were fully discussed, and its ui - 
scriptural and uncanonical character clearly expose< . 

Apocryphal or spurious writings have not on! r 
ueen classed with the Old Testament, but also wit i 
the New. Not long after the ascension of Chris , 
various pretended histories of bis life and docfrinei , 
full of {^positions and fables, were given forth to th i 
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world; and afterwards several furious writings ap* 
paired inscribed with the names of the apostles, A 
number of these apocryphal productions have penshec 
by the lapse of time. Those that still remain liavi 
been carefully collected by Fabridus, in his ‘ Coda] 
Apocryphm Novi Testammti,' 2 vole. 12mo. Ham-j 
buig, 1719. These books appear fo have been writ*! 
ten by well-meaning persons, not with a design t<4 
injure, but to advance the cause of Christianity. Nd 
ehurch or body of Christians, however, have evei 
nUSmod for them a place in the Sacred canon, or re< 
garded them as entitled to rank among inspired) 
writings. 

APODIPHO (Or. apo , from, deipnon, supper), an 
office recited by the Cakyera or monks of the Qreek 
Church every night after supper. 

APOLLINARES LUDI, games celebrated an- 
nually by the ancient Romans in honour o P Apollo. 
They were instituted during the second Punic wax- 
in M. C. 212. The praetor presided at these games, 
and ten men were appointed to see that the sacrifices 
wore performed after the manner of the Greeks. For 
a few years the day for the celebration of these 
games was fixed at the discretion of the pnrtor ; but 
ir. c. 545, they were appointed to be bold regularly 
about the nones of July. 

APOLLTNARIANS, a heretical Christian sort 
width aiosc about the middle of the fourth century, 
headed by Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea. This 
distinguished person was one of the ablest and most 
learned men of his time, and at first looked upon by 
all, particularly by Epipbanius and Athanasius, as 
one of the great champions of the orthodox faith. 
Such was his zeal, indeed, in belialf of the truth, 
that he was excommunicated by the Arian party and 
driven iuto exile. lie was remarkable for his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Scriptures, which ho 
publicly expounded at Antioch, where Jeiome be- 
came one of his numerous hearers. Ho was also a 
man of great general learning, and famed as a poet. 
The tragedy entitled * Christ’s Sufferings,’ which is 
to lie found among the works of Gregory Nazianzon, 
is generally attributed to the versatile genius of 
Apollinaris. The only entiro work of his that has 
reached our times is a Paraphrase in hexameter verse 
on the Psalms. In consequence of his eminent ta- 
lents and extensive learning, he was reised in A. n. 
362 to the bishopric of Laodicea in Syria, the city of 
his birth, and where he had spent the greater part 
of his life. The most celebrated of his controversial 
works was one wliich lie wrote in thirty books against 
Porphyry. # a 

In arguing against the Asians, Apollinari# was 
anxious to establish on a firm fooling the do^rine of 
tlio union of the Divine Logos solely with the lm-» 
man body, and to refute the theory introduced by 
Qrigen, according to which a human spirit only w as 
represented as the organ of the Divine manifesta- 
tion. Being a man of a strongly speculative mind, 
beset himself to show how the doctrine of the*God- 


man ought to be viewed! The lino of argument 
which he pursued is thus beautifully stated by Noan- 
der : “ Two beings persisting in their completeness, 
he oonceived, could not be united into one whole. 
Out of the union of the perfect human nature with 
the Deity one person never could proceed; and 
more particularly, the rational soul of the man could 
not be assumed into union with the divine Logos so 
as to form one person. This was the negative aide 
of the doctrine of Apollinaris ; but, as to its positive 
side, this was closely connected with his peculiar 
views of human nAture. lie supposed, with many 
others of his time, that human nature consisted of 
three parts, — the rational soul, which constitutes the 
essence of man’s nature ; the animal soul, which Is 
the principle of animal life ; and the body, between 
which and the spirit, that soul is the intermediate 
principle. Tho body, by itself considered, has no 
faculty of desire ; but this soul, which is united with 
it, is tho source and fountain of the desires that 
struggle against reason. This soul Apollinaris be* 
lievod he found described also by the Apostle Paul, 
in the passage where lie speaks of the flesh striving 
Against the spirit. Tho human, mutable spirit was 
too weak to subject to itself this resisting soul; 
hence the domination of tho sinful desires. In order, 
therefore, to the redemption of mankind from the 
dominion of sin, it was necessary tluit an immutable 
Divine Spirit, the Logos himself, should enter into 
union with tbeno two parts of human nature. It 
does not pertain to the essence of tluit lower soul, 
as it does to the essence of tho higher soul, that it 
should determine itself ; but, on the contrary, that it 
should be determined and ruled by a higher princi- 
ple ; but the human spirit was too weak for this ; 
tho cud and destination of human nature, therefore, 
is realized when the Logos, as an immutable Divine 
Spirit, rules over this lower soul, and thus restores 
the harmony between the lower and tho higher prin- 
ciples in man’s nature.” 

By such a train of reasoning as this did Apolli- 
naris flatter himself that he had demonstrated how the 
divine and human natures in Christ must be con- 
ceiv ed to be united into personal unity. In his view 
humanity consisted of thra^ parts, spirit, soul, and 
body. In tho case of Chrises Immunity, however, 
the weak and mutable human spirit gave place to 
an immutable Divine Spirit, and on this account is 
Christ the God man. Apollinaris was partial to 
tho use of certain express ms which began about 
this timo to become currei * 14 God died.' 1 u God 

was born.” By way of don^ honour to Christ, bis 
humanity was, in a manner, lost in his divinity. The 
whole Wing of tin* Logoi was regarded si constitut- 
ing the animating wml in the human nature of Jesus. 

, By this mode of explanation, Apollinaris imagined 
that he established the perfect sialeseness of Christ’s 
human nature ; forgetting all the while that be was 
lalKmnng under the erroneous idea ente#feined by 
the Maniehcans, that sin was an essential quality of 
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human nature. Athanasfti* wrote an able work in 
refutation of hie friend ApoUinaris, and the contro- 
versy was carried on by tlio publication of several 
works, among which the most prominent, in oppo- 
sition to the ApolJinarian heresy, was a treatise 
manifesting great acuteness and polemic power by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. The doctrine of ApoUinaris 
was embraced by many in nearly all the Eastern pro- 
vinces, and, although it was condemned by a coun- 
cil at Alexandria in A. D. 362, and afterwards, in a 
more formal manner, by a council at Rome in A. i>. 
&75, and by another council in A. D. 378, which de- 
posed ApoUinaris from his bishopric, the sect still 
continued in considerable numbers till towards the 
middle of the fifth century. ApoUinaris survived 
his deposition for some years, and in a. i>. 392, he 
died maintaining to the last his peculiar doctrines in 
regard to the person of Christ, ilia followers were 
also called Vitamanb and Dimokicitks. 

APOLLO, one of the principal deities of ancient 
Greece. lie is represented by Homer and Hesiod 
as the son of Zens and Lclo or Latorui, while his 
sister was Artemis or Diana. He is generally sup- 
posed to have been horn iri the island of Delos. The 
number seven was sacred to this divinity, and on the 
seventh of every month sacrifices were offered to 
him, and his festivals celebrated. His name lias 
sometimes beon said to be derived from the Greek 
word ajfollumi , to destroy, because ho was regarded 
os the destroyer of tho wicked, and is, therefore, re- 
presented us armed with a how and arrows. He was 
imagined to have the power both of sending and re- 
moving plagues and epidemic diseases. lie was the 
god of prophecy, and also of music, the protector of 
cattle, and the founder of cities, lie is said to have 
been identical with the sun, and he was undoubtedly 
the chief object of worship among the Grocks. Tem- 
ples wero roared to him in many places, but the 
principal seat of this god was at •Delphi, in Ikcotia. 
Tho Romans, in the early part of their history, seem 
to have been altogether unacquainted with the wor- 
ship of Apollo. The first temple built to him at 
Rome was in the yoar n. c. 430, in order to avert a 
plague which had broken out in the city and sur- 
rounding country. A jgarond temple was built to 
him in n. C. 350. It ^as not, however, till the time 
of Augustus that tho Romans actively engaged in 
tho worship of this god, when after the battle of 
Aetium the emperor dedicated tho spoils to Apollo, 
appointed games in his ^honour, and built a temple 
to him on the Palatine Hill. The Etrurians wor- 
shipped Apollo on Mo^nt Somcte, to which Pliny 
refers in these words : “ Not for from *thc city of 
Rome, in the country of the Falisci, there art* a few 
families who, in an annual sacrifice which is held to 
Apollo on Mount Soracte, walk over a heap of burn- 
ing wood without being injured, and ore, therefore, 
by a perpetual decree of the senate, exempted from 
serving hj the wars, or being burdened with any 
iuty." These remarks would seem to imply, tltat 


the Etrurians had practised some ceremony shnilct 
to that which was observed among the ancient Ca- 
naanites, of passing through the fire. The Inure. . 
was sacred to Apollo. He is said to have resided along 
with the Muses on Mount Parnassus, and to have 
taught them the arts of poetry and music. He is 
often represented as a beardless youth of singular 
l)t*a(hy and elegance, with flowing hair, crowned with 
laurel, holding a bow and arrows in his right hand, 
and a harp in his left. When he appears as the 
sun, he rides in a chariot drawn by four horses. The 
animals used in sacrifice to Apollo were chiefly bulls 
and oxen. 

APOLLONIA, a festival sacred to Apollo at 
iEgialc, observed annually in honour of tlio return 
of that god with liis sister Artemis, after having 
been driven to Crete on the conquest of Python. On 
the day*sct apart for this festival, seven young men, 
and as many young women, were selected to go, as 
it wdte, in search of the god and goddess. 
VAPOLOGY (Gr. apoloyvty a defence), the term 
used to denote the defences of Christianity which 
were produced in the early ages of the Christian 
Church. Those apologies were of two d Liferent 
forms, and written with two different objects. One 
class of them were expositions of Christian doctrine 
intended for the use of enlightened pagans generally ; 
tho other class were more official in their character, 
being meant to advocate the cause of tho Chris- 
tians before emperors, or before the proconsuls or 
presidents of provinces. Not being able to obtain a 
hearing in person, they were under the necessity of 
producing their defence in writing. The first Apo- 
logy was presented to the Emperor Adrian, by Quad- 
ratus, A. D. 126, a fragment of which is preserved 
by Eusebius ; but a second presented to the same 
emperor soon after by Aristides, a converted Athe- 
nian philosopher, is lost. The rest of the ancien » 
Apologists for Christianity were Justin Martyr, Ta- 
tian, Athenagoms, Theophilus, Mclito, Claudius 
ApoUinaris, llippolytus, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Tartullian, Minucius Felix, Origen, Cyprian, Lac- 
tantius, and Amobius. The Apologists come next 
in order after the Apostolic Fathers, and their wri- 
tings, ns tar as they have been preserved, are pecu 
liarly valuable, as allowing the arguments Adduced 
by the heathen against Christianity, and the man- 
ner in which these arguments were met by the early 
Christian writers. 

APOMY1US (Gr. a yw, from, muios, a fly), a sur- 
name of Zeus at Olympia, os being a driver away 
of flics, under whicli naino he wbb worsliipped by the 
'EluAftB. 

APOPIS, a deity of the ancient Egyptians, a bro- 
ther of the Sun, and mentioned by Plutarch as hav- 
k ing mado war against Jove. 

APORQMIVE, certain days on which the Greeks 
offered sacrifices to the gods called PompaAo^ or 
conductors by the way. Who these were is not 
properly ascertained, unless it refers to Mercury* 
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#ho*e employment it was to conduct the souls of 
deceased persons to the shades below. 

iPOSTASY (Or. oporto**#, a departure), a re- 
nuociation or abandonment of our religion, either by 
an open declaration in words, or by a virtual de- 
claration of it by our works. In the early Christian 
Church this sin subjected those who were guilty of 1 
it to the severest ecclesiastical censures There 
were usually reckoned at that time three different 
kinds or degrees of Apostasy. Some entirely re- 
nounced the Christian religion, and passed over to 
the' Jews; others mingled a partial observance of 
Jewish ceremonies, and a partial adoption of Jewish 
doctrines with the profession of the Christian faith ; 
and others complied with them so far as to join in 
many of their unlawful practices, though they made 
iio formal profession of an adherence to the Jewish 
religion. Though the imperial law's allowed those 
that were original Jews the complete freedom 
of their religion, and the enjoyment of many privi- 
leges for a long time under the reigns of Christian 
emperors, yet they strictly prohibited any Christian 
going over to them, and exposed all such apostates 
to very heavy penalties. Constantine left it to the 
discretion of the Jews to punish them with death or 
any other condign punishment. His son, Const an- 
ti us, subjected them to confiscation of goods. And 
Valontiuian, the younger, deprived them of the 
power of disposing of their estates by will. In com- 
pliance with these laws of the states, the Church not 
only pronounced a solemn anathema against all such 
apostates, but prevented them from being recognized 
as credible witnesses in any of her courts of judica- 
ture. 

Those apostates also, who sought to form to them- 
selves a new religion, by an incongruous mixtuic of 
the Jewish and the Christian systems, wero con- 
demned by the church as heretics, and excluded from 
her communion; while those who endeavoured to 
compromise matters by conforming to the Jews in 
some of their rites and ceremonial practices, were vis- 
ited with church censures corresponding to the extent 
of their sin. The council of Laodicca forbids Chris- 
tians to Judaize, by resting on the Sabbath, under 
pain of anathema; it likewise prohibits keeping 
Jewish feasts, and accepting festival presents sent 
from them; and also receiving unleavened bread 
from them, which is accounted a partaking with 
them in their impiety. Among the apostolical can- 
ons, there is one which forbids fasting or feasting 
with the Jews, or receiving any of their festival 
presents or unleavened bread, under the penalty of J 
deposition to a clergyman, and excommunicatitih to 
a layman. According to another of the saipe can- 
ons, to cany oil to a Jewish synagogue, or set up* 
lights on their festivals, was regarded as a crime < » 
equally great with the performance of the same ser- 
vice for a heathen temple or festival, and both were 
alike punished with excommunication. A bishop, 
priest, or deacon, also, who celebrated the Easter 
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festival before the vernal 1 equinox with the Jews, 
was considered as thereby incurring the sentence o* 
deposition. The council of EUberie forbids Chris- 
tians to have recourse to the Jews for blessing the 
fruits of the earth, and that under the penalty of ex- 
communication. The same council forbids both 
clergy and laity to eat with the Jews upon pain ot 
being cast out of the communion of the church. 
The council of Clermont makes it excommunication 
for a Christian to marry a Jew. And the third 
couucil of Orleans prohibits it undor the same pen- 
alty, together with separation of the parties. 

Another sort of apostates wero such as fell away 
voluntarily into heathenism after they had for some 
time made profession of Christianity. The imperial 
laws, at least from the time of Theodosius, denied 
apostates of this kind the common privilege of Ro- 
man subjects, depriving them of the power of dispos- 
ing of their estates by will. Valentinian the younger, 
not only denied them the power of making tlioir own 
wills, hut of receiving any benefit from others by 
w ill : no man might make them his heirs, nor could 
they succeed to Any inheritance. They were pro- 
hibited from having intercourse with others; their 
testimony was not to lie taken in a court of law ; 
they wero to be accounted infamous, and of no credit 
among men. The council of Eliberia denies com- 
munion to the last to all such apostates, because they 
doubled their crime, not only in absenting themselves 
from church ordnances, but in detiling themselves 
with idolatry. Those apostates who only loft oil 
attendance on religious assemblies for a long time, 
but did not fall into idolatry, should they afterwards 
return to the church, might be admitted to commu- 
nion after ten years’ probation. Cyprian says, that 
many of It is predecessors in Africa denied commu- 
nion to the very last, to all such as were guilty of 
tho three great crimes, apostasy, adultery, and mur- 
der. Siricius, bishop of Rome, says apostates were 
to do penance as long as they lived, and only to have 
the grace of reconciliation at the point of death. 

The ordinary way in which in early times apos- 
tates to heathenism renounced the Christian fkith, 
wftB by denying Christ and blaspheming his iinino. 
That this was the commoiajnode of avowing their 
apostasy, appears from the (fcnumd which tho pro- 
cousul mode to Polycarp, and the aged Christian's 
reply to it. The proconsul calk'd upon him to re- 
vile Christ, but Poly carp replied, “ These eighty-six 
years I have served Him, and he never did me any 
harm ; how then can 1 blaspheme my King and Sa- 
viour!” Justin Martyr aay^ that when Barchoce- 
the riifgleader of the Jewish rebellion undei 
A drianf persecuted the Christiana, he threatened to 
inflict terrible punishments on all who would not 
deny Christ, and blaspheme his name. AU blas- 
phemers of this kind accordingly were punished with 
the highest degree of ecclesiastical censure. All 
apostates, who were either in debt, or under prose- 
cution as criminals, were denied tbe*privflege of tak- 
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lag sanctuary in the church. And by a law of 
I Theodosius, the slave of an apostate master who fled 
from him, and took sanctuary in the church, was 
not only to be protected, but to receive his freedom. 

Apostasy from J udaism to Christianity is regarded 
by the Jews as a sin of the deepest dye, and all who 
are guilty of it are believed to be excluded from all 
share of future happiness, unless they repent, and 
return to the bosom of the synagogue. The Rabbis, 
however, allow such persons no time for considera- 
tion or repentance; apostasy is deemed to require 
immediate extermination, they pronounce it to be 
I the duty of all faithful Israelites not to suffer an 
apostate to die a natural death, but to hurry him 
away, either by public execution, or private assas- 
sination, into those torments which await him in 
another state. One of the most common terms of 
reproach, which the J cws apply to one of their breth- 
ren who lias embraced Christianity is Mo&hunmml , 
which signifies a person ruined and destroyed, and 
the imprecation which generally follows is, “ Let his 
name and memory be blotted out.” 

Among the Mohammedans apostasy is considered 
as calling for tlio instant death of the man who shall 
fdaro to ronounce the faith of Islam. Almost all 
| false systems of religion indeed consider tlio aban- 
idonment of their creed and modes of worship as a 
{capital crime. 

APOSTLE (Cr. aposldlo , to send), a name given 
to the twelve disciples whom Jesus Christ set apart 
to be the first preachers of his gospel. "Before 
making tho selection of his apostles, our blessed 
Redeemer had been engaged for a considerable time 
in tho prosecution of his public ministry. lie had 
laid down, with great clearness and force, the nature 
and design of that kingdom which ho had come to 
establish upon tho earth. The attention of the Jew- 
ish people hod been aroused by his discourses and 
miracles, and matters were now*in such a state as 
called for the appointment of a number of qualified 
men, who would not only assist in extending the gos- 
pel while Clirist was upon the earth, but would carry 
forward the great work after ho had gone to tho Fa- 
ther. Jesus, accordingly, resolved to select and send 
forth twelve men from yrfong his followers, to be his 
apostles or Ambassador* to a guilty world. In pro- 
ceeding to their choice and appointment, .Jesus seems 
to have folt deeply the solemnity of the work, for 
Luke informs us, that on* the day previous, “ he re- 
tired to a mountain to pray, and continued all night 
in prayer to God. 1 ' lie did not send them forth im- 
mediately after they be tame disciples, nor even im- 
mediately aftor they wero appointed to flie apostle- 
ship, but to fit them all tlio better for their arduous 
and important work, they contimftd for some time 
to enjoy his instructions both in private and public. 

Tiie won) apostle signifies one sent, a messenger. 
It is equivalent in meaning to the angel of thS 
church in the book of Revelation, and Jesus himself 
is styled the Messenger of the Covenant, and also 


the Apostle and High Priest of our profession. Tift 
apostles were twelve in number, probably that the 
Christian church might correspond with the Jewish, 
which was composed of twelve tribes, and to this 
John alludes in his vision of the New Jerusalem, 
which “ liad twelve gates, and at the gateB twelve 
angels, and the wall of the city had twelve founda- 
tions, and in them the names of the twelve apostles 
of the Lamb.” 

Tho apostles were the first select ministers of 
Christ, distinguished from all others who should ever 
hold office in the church of Christ. And accordingly 
the apostle Paul, when in Eph. iv. 11. ho enumer- 
ates tlio various authorized officers in the Christian 
church, places apostles in the very foreground. “ lie 
gave some apostles,” and then as different from, and 
inferior these, he mentions “ prophets, evangelists, 
pastors and teachers.” Who then were the men 
whom Jesus chose to be his apostles? Wo might 
have supposed that for an office so important, so dif- 
ficult, so responsible, he would have selected men of 
high talents, extensive learning, polished manners, 
distinguished for their wealth and influence in so- 
ciety. Far different were the men whom Jesus 
called to be his faithful messengers ; — humble, plain, 
unlettered men, remarkable neither for their natural 
nor their acquired endowments. What then was tlio 
secret of the marked success which attended the la- 
bours of such men? “ Tho treasure was put in 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power 
might clearly appear to he of God, and not of men.” 
They wero endowed with miraculous gifts, such as 
heaven alone could bestow. “ He gave them power 
against unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal 
all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease.” 
These were the credentials of their mission, clearly 
showing that they laid received power and authority 
from on high. When they went forth, therefore, 
into tho world, proclaiming the salvation of the gos- 
pel, their testimony was confirmed by “signs and 
wonders, and dims miracles and gifts of the Holy 
Gftost.” 

The names of the twelve apostles are thus given 
by the Evangelist Matthew: — “The first, Simon, 
who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother ; James 
the son of Zebodee, and John his brother; Philip, 
and Bartholomew ; Thomas, and Matthew the pub- 
lican; J Junes the son of Alplieus, And Lcbbcus, 
whose surname was Thaddcus ; Simon the Canaanite, 
aud J udas Iscariot, who also betrayed him.” Though 
Matthew records the mission of the apostles, imme- 
diately after their nomination to the office, it would 
appear from tho other Evangelists, that a consider- 
able period elapsed after their appointment to the 
ifpostleahip before they were sent out to preach the 
* gospel. With the view of qualifying and preparing 
them for* their great work, Jesus took them unde, j 
special instruction, for Mark tells us, that “ he or- \ 
damed them that they should be with bim.” Having ‘ 
sat fof some time at the feet of Jesus, and learned j 
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the tar at hla mouth, the apostles were sent forth, 
and in the first instance the extent of their mission 
was limited. They were not to go as yet into the 
way of the Gentiles, nor to enter into any city of 
the Samaritans. The personal ministry of Christ, 
and the early labours of the apostles, were confined 
to the Jews. And even after the resurrection of 
Christ, when the extended commission was given to 
the apostles, that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached among all nations, Jesus added, 

« beginning at Jerusalem." By his own direct au- 
thority, without the agency or interposition of any 
other, lie gives his instructions to the apostles to 
whom they are to go, “ to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel;" in what employment they arc to be en- 
gaged, they are to “ preach ; ” and wliAt is to lie the 
subject of their preaching, “ the kingdom o £ God is 
at hand.** The name of apostle was not confined 
to the twelve, but is sometimes applied in the New 
Testament to those who assisted the apostles in their 
labours. Thus Barnabas is so called in Acts xiw 4 
and 14, and Epnphroditu* in 1’hil. ii. 25. In the 
exercise of their oflice the apostles planted churches 
in various places, and visited and superintended the 
churches they had founded. Many writers, both an- 
cient and modem, allege that all bishops were at first 
called apostles. 

Among the Jews, at a later period, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, there was a class of officers 
who bore the name of apostles. These were envoys 
or legates of the Jewish Patriarch, who passed from 
one province to another, to regulate in his name the 
differences that arose betwixt private persona or in the 
synagogues. They had also a commission to levy the 
impost that was paid annually to tho Patriarch, and, 
besides aiding him with their counsel, they reported 
the state of the churches. This office was abolished 
by the Christian emperors. 

Apostle in the Greek Liturgy is a name used to 
denote a book containing the Epistles of Paul, printed 
in tho order in which they are to be read in churclgjs 
in the course of the year. 

APOSTLES* CREED, a formula or summary of 
the Christian faith, drawn up, according to Ruffinus, 
by the apostles during their stay at Jerusalem. 
Baronins and some other writers conjecture that they 
did not compose it till the second year of the reign 
of Claudius, shortly before their dispersion. But there 
is no evidence that any formal creed whatever was 
drawn up by the apostles. . Had it been so, we would 
undoubtedly have found in their writings some notice 
of such a formula having been published by tjfem.* 
The modern Tractarians, indeed, adduce a few pas- 
sages, in which they allege that Paul quotcs'ftom th% 
Creed. The first passage rims thus, “ For I delivered 
unto you first of all that which also I received, how that 1 
Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures.** 
Now compare this passage with one just preceding 
it, in the eleventh chapter, u For I have received of 
die Lord that which also I delivered onto you, "That 


the Lord Jesus the same night in which he was be- 
trayed took bread.*’ The expressions in both verses 
are all but identical ; and surely, therefore, the ob- 
vious mode of interpreting the passage in the fif- 
teenth, is by that in the eleventh chapter, where 
there is evidently no quotation from the creed. In- 
stead of receiving his faith from the creed, the 
apostle expressly discountenances every such idea in 
Gal. i. 11, 12: “But I certify you, brethren, that 
the gospel which was preached of me is not after 
man. For I neither received it of man, neither was 
I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ." 

The next passage adduced by the Tractarians in 
favour of the Apostles* Creed being referred to by the 
Apostle Paul, is to bo found in 2 Tim. i. IB, “Hold 
fast tho form of sound words, which thou hast heard 
of me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.** 
Now from tho construction of those words in the ori- 
ginal, it is plain that tho apostle does not say that 
Timothy had heard from him an outline of sound 
words, but that bo had heard from him sound words, 
of which ho was to hold fast the outline, tluit is, tho 
lending features. If there was such a form of sound 
words, where is it ? The form called by us “ The 
Apostles’ Creed/* cannot bo tracod higher than the 
fourth century. And the forms given in the early 
writers vary much, both from this and among them- 
selves. lrcmous and Tertuliinn, both of whom flour- 
ished in the second century, give creeds or formula 
of faith, which differ in various respects from one 
another. Had there been sucli a form as is alleged 
left by the apostles, there can be no doubt that it 
would have been referred to by those or some other 
of the early writers. But for the first three conturios 
and more, there is not the slightest indication given ua 
that the apostles left such a form. Each person who 
has occasion to give a summary of the chief articles 
of the Christian fgith, gives it in different words, 
and, if more than once, does not himself give always 
the same form. Not the slightest reference, besides, 
is mode to such a form by the Niccne council, in 
A. D. 325. 

It is not till the close of the fourth century that' 
wo meet with the report of tho Creed luiving been 
composed by the apostles. ?Ve do not find even the 
name 41 The Apostles’ Creed, earlier than a letter of 
Ambrose, written about the year a. p, 382. The 
first assertion of its having been composed by the 
apostles, is found in Kuflbfus, who, in his 1 Exposi- 
tion of the Creed/ written ab mt the year A. D. 820, 
tells us that it was said to l>o written by them, 
though in a^ubscqiient part of the same treatise, he 
speaks as if ho himself liad some doubts on the point. 
Jerome* also apeaty of the Creed as having been de- 
livered by the apostles, and similar language is used 
respecting it by several writers of the fifth and sixth 
qputuries. Thus the opinion gained ground that the 
Creed was in reality composed by the apostles. 

Wlmt is called "The ApostW Crecdf attained 
its present form not all at once, bill gradually. In 
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its earliest form it consisted simply of a confession 
of the Trinity. Erasmus and Vossius were of 
opinion that for more than tliree centuries the Creed 
did not extend further than that. It appears from 
the early creeds which still exist, that^ven in the part, 
relating to the Trinity, the article relating to Christ's 
descent into hell formed no part of the primitive 
summary of the articles of the faith. The first creed 
in which it appears was one published by the Arians 
at the council of Ariminum, A. d. 359, which liad 
also been previously exhibited by them at the coun- 
cil of Sirmium. It is also to be found in the creed 
of the church of Aquileia, given by Rufftnus towards 
the close of this century, who, however, also tells us 
that this addition was not to Iks found in the creed of 
the Roman church, nor in the churches of the East. 
This article, therefore, was not introduced into the 
creed of the Roman and oriental churches, until after 
the fourth century. In the article relating to the 
church, the most ancient creeds, both of the Greek 
and Roman churches, have only the words “holy 
church," the word “catholic" having been afterwards 
added by the Greeks. The articlo of tho “com- 
munion of saints," also, is not to be found in any 
creed or baptismal confession of the first four cen- 
turies, nor in many of those of a subsequent date. 

The obvious conclusion from all that has been said 
is, that the formula which is familiarly known by the 
name of “ The Apostles 1 Creed,’ 1 has no claim what- 
ever to be regarded as the genuine production of tho 
apostles, but is a composition of a much later date. 
It was no part of the public liturgy in the earlier ages 
of the church. Tuilo, bishop of Antioch, seems to 
have beon the first who introduced the “Creed" into 
the daily service of tho Greek church about a. i>. 
471, and it was not adopted by tho church of Con- 
stantinople till A. D. 611. The Roman church did 
not embody it as a part of their liturgy before a. d. 
1014. Bishop Burnet gives, as thb ground for retain- 
ing the “Creod" in the liturgy of tho Church of 
England, that the doctrine which it contains is to bo 
found in the Scriptures. See Ckked. 

APOSTOLEUM, tho term by which, in the early 
ages of Christianity, a church was described which 
liad been built in honour of an apostle. Thus Sozo- 
men speaks of the apostoleurn of Peter in Romo, and 
again, of tho apostolmm of Peter and Paul at Qucr- 
cus, in the suburbs of Chalcedon. 

APOSTOLIC, something that relates to the 
apostles. Thus we speak of tho apostolic age, tho 
upostollc doctrine, traditions, &c. 

APOSTOLIC CATHOLIC CHURCH. This 
name has been assumed by a body of Christians 
who have sometimes been termed Irvingitos, from 
the circumstance that their rise fis a distinct and 
separate communion is to be tracod to tbe Rev. Ed- 
ward Irving, an able and pious, though somewhat ec- 
eentric Presbyterian minister in London. Mr. Irving 
delivered, u *in 1829-30, a series of doctrines on the 
extraordinary giftr of the Spirit, which he maintained 


were not limited in their communication to the tfmel 
of the apostles and their immediate successors, bat 
were designed to continue throughout every age M 
the church. He argued, also, that the absence ot 
these spiritual gifts was solely due to the low state 
of the church’s faith and holiness. These discourses 
attracted great attention, and made a deep impression 
upon* the minds of many. While they were in the 
course of delivery, a report was spread throughout 
the country that a manifestation of extraordinary 
gifts had taken place at Port-Glasgow, in the West 
of Scotland, and that a pious female named Isabella 
Campbell had been suddenly and miraculously cured 
of a severe and lingering illness. Tho occurrence of 
such an event at tho very time when tho minrls of 
many members of Mr. Irving’s congregation had 
been thrown by his discourses into a state of great 
excitement, was likely to work upon susceptible 
minds, leading them into extravagance and enthusi- 
asm, The news from Port-Glasgow was hailed by 
not a few as a remarkablo fulfilment and confirmation 
of Mr. Irving’s views. Numbers hurried to the 
scene to witness these marvellous operations of the 
Spirit, and the “gifted ” in the little community wero 
looked upon with veneration and awe. They spoke 
on some occasions in “an unknown tongue,” and 
though utterly unintelligible and therefore unedify- 
ing to those who heard it, still the gift was concluded 
by not a few to be directly from above. Among the 
firmest and most unhesitating believers in these 
manifestations, was Mr. Irving himself, who, naturally 
anxious that his people should witness such a marked 
display of the Spirit’s power, invited a highly “gift- 
ed " female from Port-Glasgow to visit London, and 
exhibit before his congregation the extraordinary 
power she had received. Tho invitation was complied 
with, and the result was that the samo gift of speak- 
ing in “unknown tongues" came to be enjoyed by 
various members of Mr. Irving’s flock, who, first in 
private meetings for prayer, and afterwards in the 
public congregation, broke forth into strange utter- 
ances, which were readily and without reserve ac- 
knowledged, both by the pastor and many of his 
people, as messages sent from God. Some of these 
revelations were interpreted, and others not, but the 
church in Regent Square was now the scene of much 
“prophesying" and “speaking in tongues.” The 
prophesying was plain and easily understood by all, 
but the “ tongues " were generally such as no one 
could possibly comprehend, and the only explanation 
which could be given of the matter was, that perhaps 
£hojj might be meant as signs simply of the Spirit’s 
presence and power. They were regarded, besides, 
by somct,«of the believers in their reality, as sure 
prognostications that the end of all things was at 
tihand. 

Mr. Ifving, the virtual originator of the body 
whose history aud tenets we are now considering, 
had been teacliing, for some time in Regent Square 
church; doctrines which were regarded as decidedly 
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!, particularly in regard to the human nature 
Chriet, which he declared not to be sinless in the 
le in which it ia viewed by the groat body of 
istians of all denominations, that is, he held it to 
peccable though not peccant. His errors at 
jth attracted the attention of the Church of Scot- 
land, with which both he and bis congregation in 
London were connected. With the sanctioi? and 
full authority of the General Assembly accordingly, 
Mr. Irving was deposed by tho Presbytery of An- 
nan from the office of the ministry, and he was thus 
compelled to cease liis connection with the Regent 
Square church. His adherents and followers there- 
upon erected for him anew place of worship in New- 
man Street. The order of u prophets” was regarded 
by them as luiving been now revived in the church, 
and soon after, one of the so-called prophets having 
pointed out an individual as an “ apostle,” tnat office 
also was considered to lie restored. The ministry 
was now held to ho fourfold, consisting of apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, and pastors, And that the pro- 
per mode of ordination was by the imposition of the 
apostles 1 hands on those who had been previously de- 
signated by the word of the prophet to the sacred office 
of the ministry. The iirst ordination, accordingly, in 
connection with the Apostolic Catholic Church took 
place on Christmas day 1832, when an angel, or chief 
pastor, was ordained over the church at Albury. 
This individual, who had previously been an “ evan- 
gelist,” was nominated to the apostolic office by the 
word of a prophet, and he was ordained to that office 
by the laying on of the hands of an apostle. After 
Mr. Irving’s deposition the “gifted” of his congre- 
gation liad forbidden him to administer tho sacra- 
ments or perform any priestly function. For somo 
timf, therefore, ho had ceased to exercise his usual 
duties, as tho pastor of a congregation, in obedience 
to what ho viewed as a command from heaven, and 
had confined himself to the work of a preacher or 
deacon. In the spring of 1833 this prohibition was 
removed by the word of a “ prophet,” and he was 
ordained accordingly as angel of the church in New- 
man Street. Tho “ prophetic word” now called for 
the appointment of elders and deacons, the former 
being invested with & priestly character. Revela- 
tions were also given by the “ prophets” as to other 
equally necessary parts of church organisation. 

The church in Newman Street foamed tho nu- 
cleus as well as the model of the churches which be- 
gan to spring np holding the same principles and 
adopting the same church arrangements. In 1835 
the number of “apostles,” which had hitherto beqp 
limited to live, was completed, other seven naving 
been ordained to make up the foil apostolic col- 
lege. This apostolic band having been set apart 
their high office, retired to Albury, where they spent 
upwards of a year in the study of the Scriptures and 
in mutual conference. The result of this long pro- 
tracted season of meditation and weighty delibera- 
tion was, th at a council was established on mo- 


del of the Jewish tabernacle, “so arranged,” to use 
their own words, “ as to present a definite form cal- 
culated to give an idea of the true relation and ad- 
justment of the machinery of tho universal church. 11 
Tills was regarded by the body as an important step, 
and it was immediately followed up by the produc- 
tion of a “Testimony” addressed to the rulers of 
both church and Btate. The document, which had 
been carefully prepared by the senior apostle from 
notes drawn out by each of the members of the apos- 
tolic college, was sent to the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, most of the bishops, a large number of tha 
London clergy, and most of the ministers of the lo 
c&lities in which churches on the apostolic model had 
been raised. Tho other document addressed to the 
rulers of the state, which was prepared by a single 
apostle, was also in 1(536 delivered to tho king in 
person, and afterwards to as many privy counsellors 
os could be found, or would receive it. “In 1837,” 
to avail ourselves of an admirable summary of the 
operations of the body drawn up in connection with 
the publication of the lust census in 1651, “a Ca- 
tholic Testimony, being a combination of the two 
documents already noticed, was addressed to tho 
patriarchs, bishops, and sovereigns of Christendom, 
and was subsequently delivered to Cardinal Acton 
for the Pope,— to Prince Mcttemich for theFanperor 
of Austria — and to various others among tho bishops 
and kings of Kuropc. In 1838 the apostles, in obe- 
dience to another prophecy, departed for the conti- 
nent, and visited for two years most of the European 
countries, with the object of remarking closely the 
condition of tho general Church, and gleauing from 
each portion its peculiar inheritance of truth. From 
this perambulation they, in 1840, wort recalled to 
settle some disputes which had arisen in their ab- 
sence, with respect to the comparative authority ot 
tho apostles and the council above referred to. Tho 
apostles stilled tltese symptoms of dissension by As- 
sorting their supremacy ; And tho meetings of the 
council were suspended, and havo not yet been re- 
vived. These measures led, however, to tho seces- 
sion of one of the apostles, whose successor has nut 
yet been named. Seven of the remaining eleven, in 
1844, agnin dispersed then' selves, in foreign parts, to 
be again recalled in 1845, i if order to determine wliat 
liturgical formalities should bo observed. Tliii set- 
tled, they once more proceeded to their work abroad 
— the senior apostle, whes remained at Albury, hav- 
ing charge %f all the Loud n churches (now reduced 
to six). — The principal vwik of recent years has 
been the gradual completion of the ritual of the 
Church. # In 1842 a liturgy had been framed, 4 com- 
bining the excellencies of ail preceding liturgies . 1 
In this a certain* portion of the service was allotted 
to each of the four ministers already mentioned ; the 
communion (which before had been received by the 
' people in their seats) was now received far them be> 
fore th^ altar, kneeling; and the eoamentei ele- 
ments, before ihgir distribution^^ offered as aa 
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oblation before the Lord. Simultaneously, appro* 
priate vestments were prescribed — the alb and girdle, 
stole and chasuble, for services connected with the 
altar, and a surplice and rochette and mosette for 
preaching and other offices. In 1847 considerable 
additions to the liturgy were nmdc, arid the use of 
consecrated oil was permitted in visitation of the 
sick. In 1850 it was ordered that a certain portion 
of the consecrated bread and wine should be kept in 
an appropriate ark or tabernacle placed upon the 
altar, to be taken by the angel, at the morning and 
evening services, and * proposed' as a symbol before 
the Lord. The latest ceremonial additions were 
adopted in 1852, when lights — two on, and seven 
before, the altar — were prescribed, and incense was 
commanded to be burnt while prayers were being 
offered.” 

It is only right to state, that in assuming the 
namo of the Apostolic Catholic Church, the body are 
not to be understood as claiming an exclusive right 
to such an appellation. They disclaim the namo of 
Irvingites, as following no earthly leader. They 
deny that they are schismatics, or sectaries, or sepa- 
ratists of any kind, but that they are members of 
the one church, baptized into Christ, which has ex- 
isted from the days of the apostles, and that their 
great mission is to reunite the scattered members of 
(ho one body of Christ. The only standards of faith 
which they recognize are the Apostles', tho Niceno, 
and the Athanusian Creeds. The distinctive pecu- 
liarities of their belief are the holding wlmt they con- 
sider an important revived doctrine, that apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, and pastors are the abiding 
ministers of the church in all ages of its history, 
designed, along with the power and gifts of the Hoiy 
Ghost, to propnru Christ’s people for liis second 
coming ; that tho church ought to bo governed by 
twelve apostles, whose duty and right it is to exer- 
cise supremo rule, and t!uit these apostles are to de- 
rive their appointment not from man, but immedi- 
ately from God. 

In regard to the organization of their churches, 
their congregations are placed under the pastoral 
rule of angels or bishops, with whom arc associated 
priests and deacons. The holy eucharist is cele- 
brated and the coraintmion administered every 
Lord's day, and more or less frequently during the 
week, according to the number of prieBts connected 
with the congregation, “VJfhcre the congregation is 
large, there is divine worship in public* at the first 
and last hours of the day, which is reckoned after the 
Jewish fashion, as beginning at six morning and end- 
ing at Bix evening, and if the number of infbisters be 
sufficient, prayers are held daily, at nine and three, 
the very hours of the morning and Evening sacrifice 
among tho Jews. Besides free-will offerings, the 
tenth of their increase, which is to be understood as 
including income of every description, is dedicated to 
the Lord, dfcd apportioned among those who are se- 
parated to the work, of the ministry. 


The Apostolic Catholic Church believe In thf 
transubstantiation of the elements in tho eucharist 
into the real body and blood of Clirist, and that the 
ordinance is not only a feast of communion, but also 
of sacrifice and oblation. They hold that the con- 
secrated elements should bo used not only for pur- 
poses of communion, but for worship, prayer and 
intercession, and hence, that the elements ought 
always to be present on the altar when the church 
is engaged in these exercises. In accordance with 
this view, consecrated bread and wiue are kept con- 
stantly in a receptacle on the altar, and both ministers 
and people turn towards them, and reverently bow 
both on entering and leaving the church. 

In tho outward arrangements of their worship, the 
Apostolic Catholic Church attach much importance 
to tho uso of symbolical representations. Thus of 
lAte two lights have been placed on the altar to in- 
dicate tho presence of divine light in the institution 
of apostle and prophet; seven lights arc arranged 
before the altar to indicate the divine light commu- 
nicated through the sevenfold eldership; and incense 
is burnt during prayer to indicate the ascent of his 
people's prayers as a sweet perfume before Oud. 
They hold the doctrine of development, in so far as 
rituab’sm is concerned, and hold out to their people 
tho expectation that as the church advances in tho 
perfecting of its outward ordinance*, new rites and 
ceremonies will be proposed through tho modem 
apostles and prophets. Both in their doctrine and 
ritual, this body of Christians approaches nearer 
to Romanism than to any form or denomination of 
Protestantism. 

It is calculated that in England there are some- 
where about thirty congregations belonging to this 
body, comprising nearly six thousand communicants; 
and the number is said to be on the increase. From 
184G to 1851 the members increased by a third; 
while great additions liave been made to the body on 
tho Continent, and in America. There are also con- 
gregations in Scotland and Ireland. Conversions 
hav% not been unfrequent from other bodies of Chris- 
tians to this church, and this is all the more to be 
lamented, ns, while it professes to abide by the writ- 
ten Word, it yields itself up to the guidance of pro- 
phetic utterances given forth by frail and fallible 
men. 

APOSTOLIC CLERKS, a Romish order, insti- 
tuted in the year 13G7, by John Colombinus, a noble- 
man of Siena. They were afterwards called Jesuates, 
because they pronounced so very frequently the 
i^me a of Jesus. This order was confirmed by Ur- 
ban V? in A. i>. 13G8, but it was abolished by Cle- 
ment IX.^n the year 1GG8. Its members followed 
ttft rule of St. Augustine, but they were not in lioly 
orders, and only gave themselves to prayer, to pious 
exercises, and relieving the poor, though themselves 
without property. They also prepared medicines, 
and administered them gratuitously among the needy. 
But these regulations had been nearly abandoned 
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wbm Clement dissolved the order. They were ob- 
liged to recite one hundred and sixty-live times 
every day the Lord's Prayer, and the same number 
of Ave Marias, instead of the canonical office, ab- 
staining from saying mass. Their habit was white, 
over which they wore a dark cloak, a white hood, 
and a large leathern girdle with sandals. 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS, an appellation usually 
given to the Christian writers of tho first century, 
Barnabas, Hennas, Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp. 
The epistles and other writings of these cotempo- 
raries of tho apostles are still extant, and are justly 
valued from their nearness to tho source of inspira- 
tion. A collection of these writings has been given 
in two volumes, by Cotelerius, and, after him, Lo 
Clerc. Archbishop Wake has also published a 
translation of the genuine epistles of the gpostolic 
fathers, and a still better translation has been given 
by the Rev. Temple Chevallier, formerly Hula can 
lecturer in the university of Cambridge. An excel- 
lent critical edition of the Apostolical Fathers^ with 
notes, indices, &c., was published at Oxford in Greek 
and Latin, in two volumes octavo, by I)r. Jacobson, 
of which a second edition appeared in 1840. (( A11 
these writers of this first age of tho church," says 
Mosheim, “ possessed little learning, genius, or elo- 
quence ; but in their simple and unpolished manner, 
they express elevated piety. And this is honourable 
rather than reproachful to the Christian cause. For 
that a large part of the human race should liavo been 
converted to Clirist by illiterate and untalented men, 
shows that the propagation of Christianity must be 
ascribed, not to human abilities and eloquence, but 
to a divine power." Ncander remarks on this sub- 
ject with great force and judgment : M A phenome- 
non, singular in its kind, is the striking difference 
between the writings of the apoBtles and the writings 
of the apostolic fathers, who were so nearly their co- 
temporaries. In other cases, transitions ore wont to 
be gradual, but in this instance we observe a sudden 
change. There are here no gentle gradations, but 
all at once an abrupt tran»ition from one style *of 
language to another; a phenomenon which should 
lead us to acknowledge the fact of a special agency 
of the Diviue Spirit in the souls of the apostles." 

APOSTOLICAL BRIEFS, letters despatched 
by the Pope to princes and magistrates on public 
matters. 

APOSTOLICAL CANONS, a collection of rules 
and regulations for tho government of the Christian 
church, supposed by some to have been drawn up by 
the apostles themselves. Early writers attribute^ 
them to Clement of Rome, who was said to have re- 
ceived them from the mouth of the apostles, and to 
have committed them to writing for the benefit of th? 
Christian church in future ages. B&ronius and Bel-* 
tannine admit only the first fifty of the cations to be 
genuine, and rqject the rest as apocryphal. Various 
references to the canons are found in the writers of 
the third and fourth centuries, but the first distinct 


allusion to tlie entire collection by name, occurs in 
the acts of the council of Constantinople, A. D. 394. 
Tho canons are eighty-five in number, all of them 
regarded as genuine in the East, but only fifty 01 
them in the West. That these canons were not the 
production of the apostles is plain, from the circum- 
stance that they contain several arrangements which 
never could liave been made by the apostles. Their 
antiquity, however, canuot be deified, as they axe 
quoted by the council of Nice, a. i>. 325, under the very 
name of Apostolical Canons. Tho probability is, that 
they wero composed at different times, and at length 
collected into one book. The Grook church has 
always held them in high respect, but the Latin 
church has viewed thorn as of more doubtful autho- 
rity, and Pope Golasius went the length of pronounc- 
ing them Apocryphal, because there are some canons 
among them which seem to favour the views of Cy- 
prian in reference to the baptism of heretics. The 
so-called apostolical canons have been embodied in 
the Corpus Juris Canonici , or body of canon law, and 
must bo considered as documents of some valuo, re- 
specting tho order and discipline of the church in the 
third century. 

APOSTOLICAL CHAMBER, the treasury of 
the Pope or the council to which is intrusted all the 
Pope's demesnes, from which the revenues of the 
Holy See ore derived. It meets in the Pope's palace 
twice a-week, and consists, besides the Cardinal 
Great Chamberlain, of the governor of the Rota, who 
is the vice-chambcrlain, of the treasurer-general, on 
auditor, a president, who is controller-general, an 
advocate-general, a solicitor-general, a commissary, 
and twelve clerks of the cliamber, of whom one iM 
the prefect of grain, a second prefect of provisions, a 
third prcfoct of prisons, a fourth prefect of streets, 
while the remaining eight are deputed to take cog- 
nizance of various causes, each privately in his cham- 
ber. The office of a clerk of the apostolical chamber 
is ptfrcliased at a very high price, it being a veiy 
lucrative post, and therefore eagerly contended for. 
The members of the chamber assemble in the apos- 
tolical palace on the eve of St. Peter, to receive the 
tribute of the sevoral feudatories of tho church. 

APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS, a collec- 
tion, in eight books, of rules itid regulations concern- 
ing the duties of Christians in general, the constitu- 
tions of the church, the office and duties of ministers, 
and the celebration of divine worship. The apostles 
arc frequently introduced in the course of them as 
sp eak ers, but the production ran scarcely be cental* 
dcred as of earlier date than* he fourth century, Kpi- 
phanius being the first author who speaks of the 
apostoKcal constitutions by name. They araenjftpoied, 
unlike the canonf, to have been the wOiitaf one 
writer, who appears to liave belonged to the Eastern 
or Greek church. The injunctions contained in them 
Ire often minute and detailed. Thus Christians are 
enjoined to assemble twice every day for grayer and 
praise, to observe feats and featMs, and to keep 
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both the Jewish and the Christian Sabbaths. The 
constitutions are of considerable use in pointing out 
the actual practice of tlie church, both in discipline 
aud worship, during the third, fourth, and fifth cen- 
turies. 

APOSTOLICAL SEE, a title applied in ancient 
times to every Christian bishop or pastor's see or 
district. It was no peculiar title of the bishop of 
Itome, but given to all bishops as deriving their ori- 
gin from the apostles. “The Catholic church,” says 
Augustine, “ is propagated and diffused over nil the 
world by apostolical sees and tho succession of bishops 
in them.” Sidonius Apollinoris uses the same ex- 
pression in speaking of a private French bishop who 
sat forty-five years, he says, in his apoBtolical see. 
Roman Catholic writers apply the expression exclu- 
sively to the Pope. 

APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. It 1ms been 
uniformly recognized as a favourite doctrine in the 
Romish Church, that Christ committed to his 
apostles the power of appointing bishops ns their 
successors ; that in virtue of this delegated authority 
and power, they actually did appoint, certain officers, 
invested precisely with tho same functions which 
they themselves exercised, and that these successors 
of the apostles appointed others in turn to succeed 
them, and that thus tho line of descent hath continu- 
ed unbroken to the present time. This doctrine has 
of late years assumed a peculiar prominence, being 
dwelt upon with great force by a large and influen- 
tial party in the Church of England as a fundamental 
touct of their theology. “Our ordinations,” says 
Dr. Hook, “ descend in an unbroken lino from Peter 
and Paul, tho apostles of the circumcision and tho 
Gentilus ; ” and again, “ there is not a bishop, priest, 
or deacon among us, who may not, if lie please, trace 
his spiritual descent from Peter and Paul.” The er- 
roneous aud unscriptural chanicter of Lhis doctrine 
might bo shown in a variety of whys. Suffice* it to 
say, that it is altogether inconsistent with the true 
uature of the apostolic office, which was such as to 
preclude the possibility of successors. Theirs was a 
peculiar office. They had seen Christ face to face, and 
had received their commission from himself person- 
ally. They were endowed with peculiar qualifications, 
having beau baptized wflth the Holy Ghost and en- 
dued with power from on high, in virtue of which 
they were enabled to work miracles. That such men 
could have successors, in the sense in which Romish 
and Anglo-Catholic writers use tho tertn, is plainly 
impossible. Their privileges, their qualifications, 
their endowments, coultfr never be handed down to 
others who might come after them. They were in- 
spired men, who possessed the gift of tongudb, and 
“spake as they were moved by tffe Holy Ghost.” 
The bishops of no diuroh posterior to the days of the 
apostles, could lay claim to the possession of qualifi- 
cations, orthe exercise of authority, which oould be 
considered!** essentially apostolic. They never saw 
the Lord Jesus, ttor did they receive their commis- 


sion from Christ in the sense in which the apostles 
received it. They are neither inspired nor mthude- 
working rnen. They themselves can give us no new 
revelation, neither can they found a church which 
lias not been already founded, “ being built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
liimgcif being tho chief corner-stone.” The natural 
I consequence of the arrogant assumption of the Anglo- 
i Catholics of the present day is, that they regard all 
Protestant dissenters and Presbyterians as excluded 
from the Catholic church, not having a commission 
from Christ to exercise the ministerial office. “ Every 
link in the chain,” says the writer of one of the 
1 Tracts for the Times,* “ is known, from St. Peter to 
our present metropolitan.** It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the New Testament docs not say a single 
word aljput any such regular line of descent, aud 
even tho Roman bishops themselves did not make 
the claim to be descended from Peter, until several 
centuries after the apostolic age. And it is most 
unfortunate that the very first link which is alleged 
to connect the whole chain with the apostles is hid 
in obscurity and the most perplexing uncertainty. 
Who was die immediate successor of the apostles in 
the bishopric of Rome? This question has bees 
answered in a variety of ways by Christian writers, 
even of the early ages. Some assert that Clement, 
others Linus, others Cletus, others Anaeletus, was 
the immediate successor of Peter. The next link 
has also given rise to considerable difference o! 
opinion. Amidst such perplexity and confusion, 
what confidence can be placed in the pretensions to 
apostolical succession, whether made by Roman Ca- 
tholics or Anglo-Catholic*? Well, therefore, might 
Archbishop Whatoly remark, in speaking on this 
subject, “There is not a minister in all Christendom 
who is able to trace up, w ith any approach to cer- 
tainty, his own spiritual pedigree.” And, accord- 
ingly, this distinguished prolate goes on to say, “ The 
ultimate consequence must be, that anyone who sin- 
cerely believes that his claim to the benefits of the 
gospel covenant depends on his own minister's claim 
to the supposed sacramental virtue of true ordination, 
and this, again, on apostolical succession, must be in- 
volved, in proportion os lie reads, and inquires, and 
reflects, and reasons on the subject, in the most dis- 
tressing doubt and perplexity. It is no wonder, 
therefore, tliat the advocates of this theory studiously 
disparage reasoning, deprecate all exercise of the 
mind in reflection, decry appeals to evidence, and 
lament that even the power of reading should be im- 
parted to the people. It is not without cause that 
they dread and lament an age of too much light, and 

S ish to involve religion in a solemn and awful gloom I 
is not without cause that, having removed the 
^Christian's confidence from a rock to base it on sand, 
they forbid all prying curiosity to examine their 
foundation.*' 

APOSTOLICAL VISITATION (the Conor* 
QATioft of the). The Pope, besides being oniver 
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ail bishop, according to the Romish system, has also 
m special spiritual superintendence over the city of 
Rome, and, accordingly, he is bound to make the 
pastoral visitation of sis bishoprics. But being in- 
vested with the care of all the churches throughout 
the world, and, therefore, unable to pay the requisite 
attention to his own immediate diocese, he jjusti- 
tuted this congregation of the Apostolical Visitation, 
which nominates commissioners to visit churches 
and monasteries of both sexes, in the city of Rome 
and surrounding country ; and these visitors, on 
their return, give in a written report to the congre- 
gation, which is authorized to remedy any irregu- 
larities which they may discover within the juris- 
diction of the patriarchal archbishopric of Rome. The 
congregation is composed of eight cardinals and a 
number of monks. • 

APOSTOLICALS, a Christen sect which Bprung 
up towards the end of the thirteenth century, hav- 
ing as their professed object the rovival of the 
apostoliml mode of life. Its founder, Gerhard 
Sagarellus of Parma, enjoined his followers to 
travel up and down the world like the apostles, 
clad in white, with their heads Imre, their beards 
and hair long, and attended by women whom they 
called sisters. They were allowed to possess no 
property, but to live upon the voluntary gifts of the | 
pious. They were ordered to preach repentance to 
the people in public, but in their private meetings 
to announce the downhill of the corrupt church of 
Rome, and the rise of a new, purer, and holier 
church. Sagarellus was burned at the stake A. n. 
1300. He was succeeded in his office as leader of 
the sect by Dolcino of Novara, a man of a bold 
and intrepid spirit, who openly denounced Boniface 
VIII., and all the worthless priests and monks of the 
time, and declared thAt they would be slain by the 
emperor Frederick III., the son of Peter, king of 
Aragon, and that a new and most holy pontiff would 
be placed over the church. Not contented with 
preaching against the Roman pontiff, Dolcino col- 
lected an armed force, and, being opposed by Ray- 
nerius, bishop of Vercelli,* fierce war ensued, which 
continued for more than two years. At lettgth, 
after several battles, Dolcino was taken prisoner, 
and executed at Vcrcelli a. d. 1307, along with 
Margsretha, whom he had chosen as a sister, ac- 
cording to the practice of his sect. 

The following clear view of the points of difference 
between the Apoatolicals and the mendicant monks, 
whom in some points they resembled, is given by 
Neander. « The mode of life among the Apo4*h<utfc 
brethren differs from that of the mendicant orders of 
monks in two respects. First, the latter Have m<v 
naateries, to which they cany what they have gained 
by begging. The Apostolical brethren have no* 
booses, and take nothing with them, hoairl nothing 
op; they live from hand to mouth on the pittance 
bestowed on them at the moment by the charity of 
the pious Secondly, the Apostolicals, in distinction 


from the other orders of monks, do not bind them- 
selves to their mode of lift by any outward and for- 
mal vows ; they are uot bound by any outward rule 
of obedience to a particular class of superiors, but, 
with them all the members are held together by the 
free spirit of love ; no other bond exists but the 
inner one of the Holy Spirit. Thus Dolcino eel up 
against the legal condition that of gospel liberty. 
Though the Apostolicals recognized men called of 
God as the founders and guides of their society, yet 
they were not subject to them by an outward vow of 
obedience. The monkish virtue of obedience must 
wholly cease, according to the principles of the 
Apostolicals, who admitted no form of obedience 
whatever but that of free obedience to God. Dol- 
cino, in his letters to the different communities ol 
the Apostolicals, describes them as brethren mutually 
subordinate and bound to each other by ties of affec- 
tion, 'without the bond of outward obedience. As 
Dolcino uniformly opposed the inward power and 
desecularization of religion, to its externalization and 
conformity to the world in the corrupt church, so he 
undervalued the importance attached to consecrated 
places of worship. ‘A church, 1 ho is reported t<* 
have said, 4 is no better for prayer to God than <a 
stable or a sty. Christ may be worshipped as wolli 
or oven better, in groves Ilian in churches.* It if 
clear that the above principle and tendency must 
have led him to depart in a great many other ways 
from the church doctrine than liis unsettled life and 
prevailing practical bent allowed him liberty to express 
with consciousness ; unless it be the fault of the re' 
cords which we follow, that we have but a vciy im- 
perfect knowledge of Dolcino's principles in theii 
logical coherence. 1 * 

The Apostolicals continued for a long time to pro- 
pagate their peculiar tenets in France, Germany, and 
other countries, down, indeed, to the days of Boni- 
face IX. In tho year 1402, an apostle named Wil- 
liam was burned at Lubeck. See Joaciu mites. 

APOSTOLIC!, a Christian sect which arose in 
the twelfth century, and were violently opposed by 
St. Bernard. They bore this name, as did the Apos 
tolicals of the thirteenth century, becauso they wished 
to exemplify tho apostolic mode of living. They 
were for the most part rustic! and weavers, but they 
had numerous supporters dmwn from all ranks. 
They liave generally been regarded by ecclesiastical 
historians as people of blameless character. But the 
tenets which* they held were in some respects pecu- 
liar. They deemed it unlawful to take an oath. 
They allowed their h air atffl beards to grow long. 
They preferred celibacy to marriage, and allied them- 
selves the chaste # brethren and sisters, A similar 
class of people, who wished to instate the apostles, 
appeared in tho neighbourhood of Perigord, ink Gui- 
fime. But these went still farther than those Apos- 
tolic! just mentioned. They abhorred images and 
the mass, and had priests, monks, and xtutts in their 
community. Their lander was dimed Lucius, and 
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among their adherents they could reckon some of the 
nobility. They held themselves to be the only true 
church. The name Apostolici was also applied to 
the sect called Apotacticb (which see). 

AFOSTOLTNS, a Romish order which claims to 
have originated in the preaching of St. Barnabas at 
Milan, and to liavo been fully established by St. Am- 
brose, who was a bishop in the same city. Hence 
they derived names from both these eminent suinta. 
At Ancona and Genoa they were called ApoMiui, and 
in Lombardy, on account of their apparent sanctity, 
they were called Santarelli. They were at one time 
united with the order of St. Ambrose in the Wowl. 
Their dross was a scapulary sewed together, a leathern 
girdle of a dark colour, and in winter a narrow cloak 
of the same colour. The order at length degener- 
ated to such an' extent that it was dissolved by a 
a bull of Urban VIII. 

APOSTOOLIANS,a sect of the Mcnnonites which 
arose in Holland in the seventeenth century. It 
derived its name from Samuel Apostool, its leader, 
who was a minister of the Church of the Flemings 
at Amsterdam. His colleague in the ministry was 
Galenus Abrahams do Haan, who became the leader 
of the Galenists. The division in the church took 
placo in 1064. The Apostooliuns not only held the 
doctrine generally maintained among the Mcnnonites 
concerning the divinity of Christ and the fruits of 
his death, but also believed in the ancient idea of a 
visible and glorious church of Christ upon earth. 
Hence they admitted to their communion those only 
who professed to believe all the points of doctrino 
which are contained in their public Confession of 
Faith. See Mennonitks. 

APOTACTICS (Gr. apotassomai, to abandon), a 
Christian sect of the second century, who derived 
their name from professing to abandon or renounce 
the world. They were chiefly found in Cilicia and 
Famphylia. They were men of itteprouchable char- 
acter, and chargeable with no heresy, but sought to 
imitate the apostles by having possessions in com- 
mon. Hence, they were also called Ajjostolicsy and 
may bo considered as holding the same opinions as 
those which were afterwards revived in the thirteenth 
century, by the sect which then bore tho name of 
Ajwtolicalb (which ^ee). 

APOTELESMATA, little figures and images of 
wax made by magical Art among the ancients to re- 
ceive the influence of the ftors, and used os helps in 
di v inat ion. Accordingly, judicial astrology was some- 
times called the Apotolesniatical art. Early Chris- 
tian writers toll us that* all divination of this kind 
was looked upon as idolatry and paganism, as ow- 
ing its original to wicked spirits, and as subjecting 
human actions to absolute fate adll necessity, thus 
destroying tho freedom of man's will, and making 
God tho author of sin. For the practice of this art 
Eusebius Eiuissenus was condemned, as engaging in* 
an art unworthy the character of a Christian bishop, 

APOTHEOSIS* (Gr. apo t from, (7 mm, a god), deifi- 


cation or the ceremony by which the ancient pagans 
converted kings, heroes, and other distinguished men 
into gods. The Roman emperors, Julius Caesar and 
Augustus, were deified after their deaths. Eusebius, 
Tertullian, and Chrysostom inform us, that the Em- 
peror Tiberius proposed to the Roman senate the 
apotheosis of JeBus Christ. From the minute ac- 
count w hich Herodian gives of the apotheosis of the 
Emperor Scvcrus, a very lively conception may be 
formed of tho ceremonies observed on such occa- 
sions. “ After the body of the deceased emperor/* 
lie says, “ had been burnt with the usual solemnities, 
they placed an imago of wax exactly resembling him 
on an ivory couch, covered with cloth of gold, at the 
entrance to the palace. The senate in mourning sat 
during great part of the day on the left side of the 
bed; the ludies of the highest quality dressed in 
white robes being ranged on the right side. This 
lasted seven days ; after which the young senators 
and Roman knights bore tho bed of state through 
the Via Sacra to the Forum; where they set it 
down between two amphitheatres filled with the 
young men and maidens of the first families in Rome, 
singing hymns in praise of the deceased. After- 
wards tho bed was carried out of the city to the 
Cam}M8 Martin , *, in the middle of which was erected 
a kind of square pavilion, filled w r ith combustible 
matters, and hung round with cloth of gold. Over 
this edifice were several others, each diminishing 
and growing smaller towards the top. On the second 
of these was placed tho bed of state amidst a great 
quantity of aromatics, perfumes, and odoriferous 
fruits and herbs; after which the knights went in 
procession round the pile; several chariots also ran 
round it, their drivers being richly dressed and bear- 
ing the images of the greatest Roman emperors and 
generals. This ceremony being ended, the new em- 
peror approached tho pile, with a torch in his hand, 
and set tire to it, the spices and othor combustibles 
kindling at once. At tho some time they let fly 
from the top of the building an eagle which, mount- 
ing into tho air with a firebrand, was supposed to 
convey the soul of tho deceased emperor to heaven , 
and from that tirno forward ho was ranked among 
tho gods.” The apotheoses of emperors are often 
found represented on medals. In Rome a decree of 
the senate was sufficient to raise any man to a place 
among the gods ; but in Greece such an honour could 
only be conferred in obedience to the oracle of some 
god. Alexander the Great deified Ilcphicstion in | 
consequence of a command from au oracle of Jupiter 
^Liniyon. 

AI^TROPjEI (Gr. opotropaioi \ avertero), certain 
deities b^s whose aid the ancient Greeks believed that 
tfioy could avert calamity of any kind. There were j 
aimilar gods amoug the Romans called DH averrund 

APOTROP1IIA (Gr. the expeUer), a surname of j 
Aphrodite, under which she mis worshipped at 
Thebes as the expeller of evil derives and iuclina* j 
tiona frbm the hearts of men. 
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'APPARITORS (Lax. ajipareo, to appear), officers the Bishop of Rome, asserting the independence ot 
employed to execate the orders of ecclesiastical their own, and all other churches, and denying the 
courts in England. Their principal business is to pretended right of hearing appeals claimed by the 
attend in court and obey the commands of the pro- Bishop of Roue ; and further exhorting him not to 
siding judge, to summon parties to appear, and se- receive into communion persona who had been ex- 
cure the attendance of witnesses. communicated by their own bishops, and not to inter- 

APPEAL, a legal term expressing a wish to tnuis- fere in any way with the privileges of other churches 
fer a cause from one judge to another, or froroP an This stringent letter from the African churches t C 
inferior to a superior tribunal. We learn from Dcut. Pope Celestine, for both Zosimus and his immediate 
xvii. 8, 12, that such appeals were mado among the successor, Boniface, lmd died while the controversy 
Jews in cases of very great importance. In Psalms was pending, shows very strikingly that the right 
exxii. 5, it would appear, from the language there of ultimate appeal claimed by the bishops of Rome 
employed, that there is an allusion to superior courts was at that period denied by the African churches, 
of judicature as having been established in Jerusa- It has also been shown by ecclesiastical historians, 
lem in the time of David; but there is no mention that tor eight hundred years the Qallican churches 
of a supreme tribunal in that city until the days of refused to allow of any appeals from their synods to 
Jehoshaphat,2 Chron. xix. 8— 11. Josephus speaks the Pope, and they always ordained their own me- 
of a court of last resort as having been instituted tropoUtans. The British churches, too, for six bun- 
in the age of the Maccabees under Uyrconus II. In dred years never allowed any appeal to Rome, or 
virtue of his rights as a Roman citizen, undor the acknowledged any dependence upon tho Roman Sec. 
Sompronian law, wc find Paul declaring, at the tri- The first who introduced into the English churches 
bunal of Festus, “ I appeal unto Carsar.” the practice of appealing to Rome, was Henry do 

In the early ages of the Christian Church, if any Blois, bishop of Winchester, the pope’s legate. But 
clergy iiuin thuught himself aggrieved by the decision though King Stephen yielded on this point, his auc- 
tif his ecclesiastical superiors, lie had liberty to ap- censor, Henry II., refused to allow appeals beyond 
peal cither to the metropolitan or a provincial synod, the realm. Appeals to Rome, however, still conti- 
whieb the Nicctio council, and many others, appoint nued amid much opposition until the reign of King 
to be held once or twice a-year for the express pur- Henry VIII., when they were finally abolished at 
pose of hearing such appeals. From the metropo- the Reformation. In Presbyterian churches appeals 
litans and tho provincial synods an appeal lay to the are made from inferior courts, commencing with the 
patriarch or exarch of the diocese. This right was kirk-session to superior courts, as presbyteries and 
recognized not only by ecclesiastical law, but it synods, until they reach the ultimate court of appeal, 
was adopted into the civil law, and confirmed by the General Assembly, or entire body of the Church, 
imperial edicts. From the judgment of the patriarch as represented by its ministers and elders, where the 
there was no appeal. Gradually, through the am- case finally takes end. Independent churches, how- 
bition of the bishop of Rome, that dignitary rose in ever, viewing each congregation as entitled exolu- 
influence and authority until he became invested with sively to manage its own aflairo, admit of no appeal 
the title of prince of the patriarchs. In the fourth ccn- to any other body for any purpose beyond mere ad- 
tury, we may perceive the gradual rise of tliat mon- vice. • 

strous system of ecclesiastical power and despotism. APPELLANT, one who appeals from on inferior 
Thus, by a decree of the council of Sardis, in A. D. to a superior court. The name was particularly 
347, it was enacted, “ that in tho event of any bishop applied to those pastors of the Gollican Church who 
considering himself aggrieved by the sentence of the appealed against the bull Unujenitua issued by Pope 
bishops of his province, ho might apply to the Bjphop Clement in 1713, either to a more enlightened Pope 
of Rome, who should write to the bishops in the or to a General Council. 

neighbourhood of the province of the aggrieved APPIADES, five pagan defies of antiquity which 
bishop, to rehear the cause; and should also, if it were adored under this general name — Venus, Pal- 
seemed desirable to do so, send some presbyters of las, Vesta, Concordia, And Pax. The same number 
his own church, to assist at the rohearing.” This of statues of nymphs have Jtecn found near where 
decree was not long in leading to great abuse, the Appian wall once existed, that is, in the forum 
for in the following century, Zosimas, bishop of of Julius Cecsar at Rome. These have been thought 
Rome, presumed to restore to communion Apiarius, to be statues of the App iade% 
an African presbyter, w'ho had been deposed "for 1 APPROPRIATION, a term used in Canon Lax* 

immorality by an African council. Founding on the for the annexation of an ecclesiastical benefice to the 
decree just referred to of the council of Sardis, Zo*e proper and pcrpctftal use of a spiritual corporation, 
sintua sent legates into Africa to the bishops there, > The question is still undecided, whether appropria- 
demanding a rehearing of the cause of Apiarius. tions were first made by princes or popes ; but the 
The African bishops, however, refused to acknow- oddest of which we have any account were made by 
ledge the authority of the decree of Sardis, and, princes. r 

after a protracted controversy, sent a dual letter to APSIS, a word used evidently {p various mean* 
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tngs in ancient ecclesiastical writer*. Sometime* it 
is applied to the crews wings and outer building of 
the church, and at other times the arnbo or reading- 
desk, perhaps from its orbicular form. In one of 
the canons of the third couucii of Cartilage, it is de- 
creed that notorious criminals sliall do pcmince be- 
fore the apsis. This is understood by some to refer 
to the reading-desk, and by others to the porch of 
the church. The word apsis properly denotes any 
arched or spherical building, like the canopy of hea- 
ven, which Jerome speaks of by the name apsis. 
Accordingly, at the upper end of the chancel of 
primitive churches, there was generally a semicir- 
cular building, which, from the figure and position of 
it, is by some authors called apsis, and exetlra, and 
conchula bematis . In this part of the church was 
placed the bishop’s throne, with the thrones of his 
presbyters on each side of it in a semicircle above 
the altar. The name apsis was also given to a re- 
liquary, or case iu which relics were anciently kept, 
and which was arched at the top. It was usually 
placed upon the altar, and was constructed some- 
times of wood, and at other times of gold or silver. 

APTEROS (Or. the wingless), a surname under 
which Nike, the goddess of victory, was worsliipped 
at Athens. The statues of Victory generally iuid 
wings, but at Athens her statue was represented 
with none, to denote that victory would never leave 
that city. 

AQUAMINA 1 UUM (Lat. aqua , water), or Ami;- 
LA, says Montfaucon, was a vase of holy water, 
placed by the heathens at the entrance of their tem- 
ples, that the worshippers might sprinkle themselves. 
The same vessel was called by the Greeks perirran- 
tcrion. Two of these vases, the one of gold, the 
other of silver, were given by Croesus to the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi ; aud the custom of sprinkling 
themselves was so necessary a part of their religious 
offices, that their method of excommunication seems 
to have been by prohibiting to offenders the ap- 
proach and use of the holy wator pot. Virgil, in 
his sixth iEneid, alludes to this practice of the pa- 
gans, aud the Jesuit, La Cerde, in a note upon the 
passage, candidly admits, that <( heneo was derived 
he custom of holy Church to provide purifying or 
holy water, at the ontftmec of the churches.” 

AQUARIANS (Lat. mpia, water), a Christian 
sect in the early ages of the Church, who cousecrated 
wator iu the Lord’s Supper instead of wine, because 
they regarded it os unlawful either A oat tlosh or 
drink wino. Epiphanius calls them Encratites, from 
tlieir abstinence ; Augftstine, Aquarian j, from their 
use of water in the eucharist; and Theodoret, Hy- 
dropamsUUm, because they offered water inftead of 
wine. Resides these, there was another sect of Aqua* 
rians who did not reject the use of wine os unlawful ; i 
for they administered the eucharist in wine at Abe 
jvoning service ; but, in their morning service they 
used water, lest the smell of wine should discover 
heiu to the hefcthen. Cyprian, who describes the 


Aquarians at great length in one of h is Epistles 
tells us it was the custom of the Church to use 
water mixed with wine. This fact is, indeed, ex- 
pressly stated by Justin Martyr and Irenams; but 
Cyprian assigns as the reason, that the water repre- 
sents the people, and the wine represents the blood 
of £hrist ; and when both are mixed together in the 
cup, then Christ and his people are united. ‘The 
council of Cartilage confirmed this practice; and 
Gcmiadius assigns two reasons for it ; first, because it 
is according to the example of Christ ; and, secondly, 
because, when our Saviour’s side was pierced with 
the spear, there issued forth water and blood. One 
of the most plausible reasons for the custom is given 
by the author of the Commentaries on Mark, under 
the name of Jerome, who says, that it is ground- 
ed on £he great truth, that by water, represent- 
ing the cleansing influences of the Holy Spirit, we 
are purged from sin, and by the wine, representing 
the blood or atonement of Christ, we are redeemed 
from punishment. Suffice it to say in reply to all 
that has been alleged, in vindication of mixing water 
with the eucharistic wine, that such a practice has 
not the slightest countenance from the Word of God. 
Vet tho practice lms been revived in our own days 
by some churches, particularly in America, on the 
principles of total abstinence from all spirituous 
liquors, not of mixing water with the sacramental 
wine, but of consecrating and administering wuter 
alone in the Lord’s Supper. 

AQUEl (Lat. aqua , water), a Christian sect which 
arose in the second century, who allege that water 
was not created, but was co-eternal with God. They 
are thought to have derived this notion from Her- 
moguiHSS, a celebrated painter at Carthage, against 
whom Tertullian wrote with much bitterness. The 
same notion was promulgated by Thales, the founder 
of tho louic school of Greek philosophy, who flour- 
ished li. c. 610 , and whose fundamental tenet was, 
that water was tho primary principle of the world. 
Plutarch states some of the reasons why Thales en- 
tertained this belief, viz., That natural seed, the 
principle of all li\ing things, is moist, and, therefore, 
it is highly probable that moisture is the principle of 
all other tilings ; that all kinds of plants are nourished 
by moisture, without wliich they wither and decay ; 
and that tire, even the sun and the stars, are nourished 
and supported by vapours proceeding from water, 
and consequently the whole world consists of the 
same. There has been considerable discussion among 
tho learned, whether this principle of water, accord- 
ing^ the theory of Thales, was a purely passive 
principle or agent, or an active and creative one. 
f As neither Thales, nor any of his successors In the 
Ionic school, have left any written records of their 
doctrines, it must ever be difficult, if not impossible! 
to ascer&in what they really held. The probability, 
however, is, that by asserting water to be the first 
principle from which all things were created, Thales 
meant nothing more than that the rods materials or 
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chaos from which creation arose, consisted of a 
humid or watery mass. The Ague i in the second 
century, may have derived from the ejaculations of 
Hennogenes their favourite notion, that the humid 
or watery mass of which chaos originally consisted, 
was eternal like the Deity liimself. They appeared, 
indeed, like the Gnostics generally, to stumble at the 
idea of a creation out of nothing, on the ground *hat 
if the world had no other cause tlian the will of God, 
it must have corresponded to the essence of a perfect 
and holy Being, and must, therefore, liavo been & 
perfect and holy world. This not being the case, the 
Grecian doctrine of the HyU or matter as an evil 
principle, was alleged to constitute an essential and 
original element in creation. And the watery ele- 
ment being in their view essential to the chaos, they 
arrived at the same conclusion as Tliales and the an- 
cieut Ionic school, not, however, like them Ai mate- 
rial, but on moral grounds. 

AQUILICIANA (Lat. ah aqua dicicnda , from 
bringing forth water), heathen festivals celebrated at 
Home, during a great drought, with the view of ob- 
taining rain from the gods. 

AQUII/O, the north wind, an inferior deity among 
the ancient Homans. 

AHA MAXIMA, an altar which stood in front of 
a statue in the temple of Hercules Victor, or Her- 
cules Triumphalis in Rome, on which, when the Ro- 
mans had obtained a victory, they were accustomed 
to place the tenth of the spoils for distribution among 
the citizens. The Romans used to repair to the Ara 
Maxima, in order to conlirm, by a solemn oath, their 
promises and contracts. 

ARAB I Cl, or Arabians, a small sect wliicli arose 
in the third century, deriving their name from the 
country (Arabia) where they originated in the reign 
uf the Roman Emperor Severus. Eusebius is the 
ouly writer who gives an account of their peculiar 
doctrines. They seem to liave denied the immortality 
of the soul in a certain sense ; but Christian writers 
are somewhat divided in opinion as to the real na- 
ture of their heresy. Eusebius says that they de- 
scribe the soul as dying and being dissolved with the 
body, language which contradicts the notion of pome 
authors, that they held the soul to be immaterial, 
and yet to Bleep while the body is in the grave. It 
appears far more probable, as others suppose, that 
they were Christian materialists, who regarded the 
soul os being a part of tho body, and, therefore, dy- 
ing along with it. It is alleged also by Eusebins, 
that a council was held in Arabia, for the full con- 
sideration of the heretical opinions of this sect, and 
that Origen being sent for from Egypt, so sufl&ss-* 
fully exposed their errors that they renounced them 
on the spot. • 

ARACANI, priests among a Negro tribe on the fl 
West Coast of Africa. Their standard pr banner 
which they carry in processions is a white scarf, on 
which are painted dead men's bones and ears of rice. 
ARAF, or Arafah, an intermediate phgse be- 


tween the heaven and hell of the Mohammeadns. 
The Koran, in the chapter headed Seurat el Art/ 
thus speaks of it: “Between the happy and the 
damned there is a veil or separation; and upon the 
Am / there are men, or angels in the shape of men, 
who know every one that is in tliat place by the 
names they bear. 11 What is called Ara/ or a veil in 
this verse, is in another chapter called a strong wall. 
Hence some of the Moluunmedan doctors understand 
the separation to bo thin like a veil ; while others 
suppose it to be like a strong wall. The men, or 
angels in the shape of men, who are said to be on 
the Ara/ are ditTerently explained by tbe Mokara- 
modAiis. Some allege them to be the patriarclis and 
prophets; others the saints and martyrs. Several 
of the doctors, however, affirm that tho Arqf is an 
intermediate place, like the llomish purgatory, whero 
those among the faithful are sent whose good and 
bad deeds are so equally balanced that they have 
not merit enough to carry them to heaven, nor demerit 
enough to condemn them to the place of torment. 
In this intermediate place thoy can see at a distance 
the glory of heaven, in which, however, to their 
great distress, they cannot meanwhile participate ; 
hut at the last day they shall prostrate themselves 
before the face of God and worship, in consequence 
of which meritorious act, their good works shall ac- 
quire a complete preponderance over their bad works, 
and, therefore, they Bhall be admitted into paradise. 
See Mohammedans. 

ARAFAT (Station on). It is laid down as 
one of the most important practices to be observed 
by the Mohammedans, who go on pilgrimago to 
Mecca, tliat on the ninth day of the last month of tho 
Arabian year, called Dhu 1 lliaija, tho pilgrims must 
resort to Mount Arafat, in the vicinity of Mecca, to 
perform their devotions. On the appointed day, ac- 
cordingly, after morning prayers, the pilgrims leave 
the valley of Mina, at which they liftd arrived the 
day before, and proceed in the greatest confusion 
and liasto to Arafat, where they continue to perforin 
their devotions till sunset ; then they repair to Mos- 
dalifo, an oratory between Arafat and Mina, where 
they Bpcnd the night in prayer and muling tho 
Koran. The Mohammedans have a curiuus tradition 
connected with Mount Araft^, which renders it sa- 
cred in their eyes. They bel’cve that Adam and 
Eve, after they were turned of Paradise, were 
separated from one another for 120 years, and that at 
last, as they jrere in scare Ji of each other, they met 
on the top of this mountain, and recognised one an* 
other to their mutual delimit and happiness. Bee . 
Mecca (Ph^rimaub to;. 

ABATE I A, two festivals observed every year at 
Sicyon, in honoumof Aratui, the celebrated general, 
who asserted the indcqmudence of the Greeum states 
Against the dangers with which they were threatened 
from Macedonia and Rome* Plutarch, in hU life ot 
Aratus, gives An account of tbe Aratab, which went 
appointed to be held by command an oracle. 


ABATI— AftBOBOLATRY. 


ARATI, a Hindu ceremony which consists in 
placing upon a plate of copper a lamp made of paste 
of rice flour. When it ha# been supplied with oil 
and lighted, the women take hold of the plate with 
both hand#, and raising it as high as the head of the 
person for whom the ceremony is performed, dcserilx? 
a number of circles in the air with the plate and the 
burning lamp. The intention of the Araii is to 
avert the e fleet of evil glances, the Hindus be- 
ing superstitious in the extreme, and more afraid 
of evil spirits or demons than of the gods them- 
selves. 

ARBAIN (Arab, forty)) a word applied by the 
Moliammedans to denote the forty tradition s. Mo- 
luunmcd on one occasion promised that whosoever 
should teach the faithful to understand this number 
of traditions, to instruct them in the way to heaven, 
should be exalted to the highest place in paradise. 
The consequcnco has been, that Mohammedan doc- 
tors have collected an immense number of traditions 
in reference to the Mohammedan religion, which in 
their aggregate form bear the name of A rbain, 

ARBITRATORS (Lut. arbiter , a judge). At an 
early period in the history of the Christian church, 
bishops came to lie invested by custom and tho laws 
of the state, with the office of hearing and deter- 
mining secular causes submitted to them by their 
people. From the natural respect with which tho 
pastors were regarded, they were considered to bo 
tho best arbitrators and the moBt impartial judges of 
the common disputes which occurred in their neigh- 
bourhood. Ambrose of Milan informs us, that be 
was often called upon to perform such duties ; and 
Augustine speaks of being so busily employed in 
hearing and deciding causes, tliat he could And little 
time for other business, as not only Christiaus, but 
mon of all religious opinions, referred their disputes 
to his arbitration. This respected Father endea- 
vours to vindicate the practice, hj alleging that the 
apostle Paul, in prohibiting men to go to law before 
the unbelievers, was virtually laying An obligation upon 
them to go before a Christian tribunal, or in other 
words, before the pastors of tho church, who w T ere 
best qualified by their wisdom and integrity to act 
as arbitrators even in secular causes. This office, 
thus assigned by custom to tho bishops or pastors of 
the church, was afterwards confirmed and established 
by law, when the Emperors became Cliristians. 
Eusebius says, in his Li% of Constantine, that a 1 hw t 
was passed by that Emperor confirming such deci- 
sion of the bishops in thoir consistories, and that no 
secular judges Bhould ligve any power to reverse or 
disannul them, inasmuch as the priests of God were 
to be preferred before all other judges. By tho Jus- 
tinian Code, tho arbitration of bislfcps was restricted 
to causes purely civil, not criminal, and, besides, it 
was decreed that bishops should only have power to 
Judge when both parties agreed by consent to refe? 
their cau&os to thoir arbitration. In criminal causes, 
the clergy were v prohibited from acting as judges, 


both by the canons of the church and the laws of 
the state. Accordingly, no criminal causes were 
allowed to be submitted to the bishops except such 
as incurred ecclesiastical censures. Sometimes the 
causes brought before them were so numerous, that 
they found it necessary to call in the assistance of 
one of their clergy, a presbyter, or a principal dea- 
con! Accordingly the council of Taragona men- 
tions, not only presbyters, but deacons also, who 
were deputed to hear secular causes. The office ol 
arbitrator was sometimes committed by the bishops 
to intelligent and trustworthy laymen, and from this 
practice the office of lay Chancellors (which see) 
may liave had its origin. 

A RBI US, a surname of Zeus, derived from Mount 
Arbius in Crete, where he was worshipped. 

I ARBOROLATRY (Lat. arbor, a tree, Gr. la-* 
treia, worship). Few species of worship have been 
more common than the worship of trees. Those 
who are acquainted with the mythology of the 
Greeks and of the. Romans, know that nearly every 
deity had some particular tree, which he specially 
patronized, and that nearly every tree was dedicated 
to some particular god. Thus the oak was conse- 
crated to Jupiter, and the laurel to Apollo. The 
ancient inhabitants of Canaan Appear to have cher- 
ished a great veneration for the sacred groves in 
which they were accustomed to worship, and hence 
the Israelites w'pre commanded by Jehovah to de- 
stroy them. Many passages of Scripture might be 
adduced which show these groves to have proved a 
snare to the chosen peoplo of God. The people ot 
Syria, Samos, Athens, Dodona, Arcadia, Germany, 
and other places, had their arborescent shrines, and the 
gigantic palm tree in the isle of Delos ivas believed to 
be the favourite production of the goddess Latona. 
Among the ancient Scandinavians a temple was some- 
times called ITag, a grove. It is said that holy trees 
still exist among the northern Finlanders. Trees were 
venerated by the ancient Hessians. An enormous 
oak, called Thors oak, was cut down by order of 
Winifred the apostle of the Germans. Among the 
ancient Prussians the ground on which the oak 
and the linden stood was holy ground, and called 
Romo we. It was under the oak that the ancient 
Druids performed their most sacred rites, worship- 
ping the Supreme Being whom they termed A&sus 
(which see), under the form of an oak. Hence the 
name of Druids, which is evidently derived from 
drust, the Greek word for an oak. This tree was 
also consecrated to Baal, the chief god of the an- 
cient Eastern nations. This superstition extended 
^rom*the East to the West, the oak being in all 
places looked upon ns a sacred tree, and chiefly 
Amongst the Gauls, of whom Maximus Tyrius says, 
•tliat they worshipped Jupiter under a great oak, mid 
without any statue. As an instance of the veneration 
in which trees have sometimes been held, we might 
refer to the high place which the Ygodbasil 
(which ice), or sacred ash, holds in the Seandmavian 
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Mythology. Finn Magnusen, in his Mythological 
Lexicon, considers it u the symbol of universal na- 
ture. In the Budhist religion, the Bo-TREE (which 
see), is venerated as being the tree under which 
Gotama Budha received the supreme Budhaship, 
and its worship is regarded as of very ancient origin. 

‘ As the Bo-tree was dedicated to Gotama, the ba- 
nian (ficus Indies) was dedicated to his predecessor, 
and oilier Budlias liad also their appropriate tree. 
The Parsees in llindostan also worship, among num- 
berless other objects, trees, their trunks, lofty 
branches, and fruit. 

f AKCANI DISCIPL1NA (I*t. Discipline of the 
LSecrct), a term used to describe a practice which 
yearly crept into the Christian church, of concealing 
Vfrom the knowledge of the catechumens or candi- 
dates for admission into the church, what were 
/termed the sacred mysteries. During a cerfoin por- 
tion of religious worship, all were allowed indiscrimi- 
nately to attend ; and when this ordinary part of the 
service was closed, and the holy sacrament was about 
to be administered, the catechumens and uninitiated 
>f every description were dismissed by one of the 
deacons, who said, “ Ik rnism cut" “ Go, the assem- 
bly is dismissed.” From this custom, the religious 
service which had just been concluded was called 
turn ra catechumcnorum , and the Bacramental service 
which followed was called the vussa fuldium, the 
service of the faithful or believers. Hence, ns is 
generally supposed, the origin of the word mass, 
being a corruption of rnissa. Not only were cate- 
chumens excluded from the cucharist, but believers 
were strictly forbidden to explain the manner in 
which the ordinance was administered, to mention 
the words used in the solemnity, or even to describe 
the simple elements of which it consisted. The cate- 
chumens were carefully kept in ignorance of all that 
regarded the sacred ordinance until they were consi- 
dered to have reached that stage of advancement 
when it was deemed safe to make them acquainted 
with it. The ministers in their sermonB made only 
distant allusions to these mysteries, reserving the fill 
unfolding of them for those occasions when the faith- 
ful alone were present. The origin of this studied 
reserve on the subject of the higher and more solemn 
ordinances of the church, is probably to be traced to 
a natural desire on the part of the early Christians, to 
accommodate themselves so far to the previous habits 
of the converts from heathenism who had been ac- 
customed to tlie observance of rites, such as the 
Eleusinion mysteries, in which the whole was wrapped 
in impenetrable darkness. All nations of antiquity, 
indeed, sought to conceal certain parts of thei^reli- 1 
gious worship from the eyes of the multitude, in 
order to render them the more venerable. But from 
whatever motives the ceremonies of the early church 
may have been hid from those who were only par- 
tially acquainted with Christian truth, this practice, in 
so far as the Lord's Supper was concerned, led, in 
process of time, to gross superstition and ideiatiy; 


transubstantiation and the worship of the host taking 
the place of those simple and Scriptural views and 
practices which characterised the sacramental ordi- 
nance as instituted by our Lord and observed by the 
apostolic church. 

ARC AS, the son of Zeus by Callisto,and ancestor 
of the Arcadians, from whom they derived their 
name. Statues were dedicated to him at Delphi by 
the inhabitants of Tegea,— Area* was also a surname 
of Ilcrmcs. 

ARCHANGEL (Gr. archo , to rule, angdo 9 ) an 
angel), one occupying the highest place among the 
Angels (which see). It lias been the subject of 
considerable differ eucc of opinion among thoologians, 
whether the title archangel is to be understood as 
descriptive of a created angel, or is simply a designa- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the Lord or 
ruler of angels, principalities and powers being made 
subject unto him. Many expositors of the Apocalypse 
allege, that in Rev. xii. 7, when Michael and his an- 
gels arc said to have fought with the dragon and his 
angels, by Michael is meant Jesus Christ. And the 
same explanation is given of Dan. xii. 1, “ And at 
that time shall Micliael stand up, the great prince 
which standoth for the children of thy people; and 
there shall bo a time of trouble, such as never was 
since there was a nation even to that same time : and 
ut tliat time thy peoplo shall be delivered, every one 
that shall be found written in the book.” In the 
epistle of Judo, Michael is called the Archangel. 
“Yet Michael the archangel, when contending with 
the devil, he disputed about the body of Moses, durst 
not bring against him a railing accusation, but said, 
The Lord rebuke thee.” This passage, however, 
seems to militato against the sup|)osition that the 
archangel was the Son of God, because it represents 
him, long before his incamation as under the autho- 
rity of law, and refraining from the employment of 
reproachful language through reverence for God. 
The Jewish Rabbis ascribe many wonderful tiling^ 
to Michael, assigning to him the chief rulo and 
authority among the angels ; and they attribute the 
Old Testament appearances of tho Messiah to thin 
angel. They suppose that there arc four angels who! 
are constantly stationed round the throne of God ini 
the heavens, and who never descend to this lower! 
world. These are Michael, w!) stands on the right 
hand of the throne ; Gabriel, on the left ; Uriel, be* 
fore the throne; and Ibqjliatd behind. That tho 
archangel is to be distinguished from our Saviour ii 
plain from 1 These. v . 10: “ For the Lord himsell 
shall descend from heaven yjth a shout, with the 
voice of thef archangel, and with the trump of God ; 
and the dead in Christ shall rise tint.” Besides, 
Michael, who is called in the epistle of Jude u the 
archangel,” is termed in Daniel “one of th| cltief 
princes,” which evidently supposes him to be jut mi- 
gel, And not the Lord of angels. If the latter phrase 
is to be understood as referring to angels, ft loa ds us 
to think of a hierarchy of angels, g doctrine w hic h 
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was taught by some of the early Christian writers, 
more especially by Dionysius the Areopagite, who 
ranged the angels into three classes, the supreme, 
the middle, and the last : the supreme comprehend- 
ing cherubim, seraphim, and thrones; the middle 
comprehending dominions, virtues, and powers ; and 
the last comprehending principalities, archangels, 
and angels. Each of these classes is subdivided into 
three, so that, upon the whole, there arc nine orders. 
Such a classification of the angelic hosts meets with 
not the slightest countenance from the Word of God ; 
altliough a subordination among the angels appears 
to be obscurely indicated in a few passages. It is 
remarkable that the word archangel, when employed 
in Scripture, is uniformly used in tho singular num- 
ber. It is difficult to determine with anything ap- 
proaching to certainty its precise signification. 

AKCHAIU, tho name given to novices in tho 
monasteries of tho Greek church. See Cai.oykks 
— Monahteuiks — Novice. 

ARCHBISHOP, the chief or metropolitan bishop 
in Episcopal churches, who has sevend suffragans 
under him. Ho is chief of the clergy in a whole 
province, whom he is bound care fully to superintend, 
and has authority to censure or deprive them on suf- 
ficient grounds. While, however, it is his duty to 
inspoct tho whole bishops and clergy of his province, 
he exercises episcopal jurisdiction in his own diocese. 
On receiving tho sovereign’s writ, he is empowered 
to summon tho bishops and clergy to moot in convo- 
cation. An appeal lies from the bishops of his pro- 
vince to him as archbishop, and from the consistory 
courts to his archicpiscopal court. When any vacancy 
takes place in a bishopric under him, the Episcopal 
jurisdiction and fights are vested in him until the see 
is again filled up. He is entitled to present by lapse 
to all the ecclesiastical livings within tho disposal 
of his diocesan bishops, if not filed within six 
months, lie is said to be enthroned when instituted 
iu the archbishopric; while bishops are said to bo 
installed. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists among 
the leamod os to the time when the office of arch- 
bishop first arose in the church. Salmasius dates it 
from the second century ; l)r. Cave from the age 
immediately succeeding that of the apostles, and Dr. 
Usher traces it, as ho imagines, to apostolic times. 
Some keen Episcopal writers allego that Timothy 
and Titus were vested with archicpiscopal authority. 
Bingham, in his 1 Ecclesiastical Annuities,’ sup- 
poses that the bishops of larger cities, such as Alex- 
andria, Rome, ConsUmtinopie, and Antioch, may 
have gained an ascenaaucy in the fourth and fifth 
centuries over the bishops and metropolitans of 
smaller towns, and assumed the xgune of archbishops 
to denote this superiority. The title was first given t 
to the bishop of Alexandria, and adopted as an offi- 
cial title a. i> 431. In course of time, the Jewish 
title of patriarch came to be substituted for that of 
archbishop. Tlje apostolical canons mention a chief 


bishop in every province, and in the eighth cet* 
tury, most of these assumed the title of archbishops. 
The first bishop of any diocese was sometimes styled 
archbishop, a name winch was readily yielded by the 
Church of Rome, to prevent them from exercising 
the rights of metropolitans. That church even be 
stowed the title upon such as liad no diocese under 
their jurisdiction. 

The first establishment of archbishoprics in England 
is alleged, on the testimony of Bede, to have been in 
the time of Lucius, who is affirmed to have been 
the first Christian king of England. The legend of 
Lucius states that the Pagan Flatnens of Britain were 
changed iuto three Christian archbishops and twenty 
eight bishops, the seats of the archbishops being at 
York, London, and Caerloon in Glamorganshire, all 
well endowed. Girahlus Cambrensis adds, that in 
each of the five Pagan provinces was a metropolitan, 
haring twelve suffragans under him. The truth ot 
| such statements may well be doubted, when we con- 
sider that there is no positive notice of bishops in 
I Britain until tho council of Arles in Gaul, A. i>. 314, 

[ at which wc find three ecclesiastical dignitaries from 
Britain — Kborus, bishop of York, Kcslitutus of Lon- 
don, and Adclphius of Colonia Londinensina, what- 
ever that place may be. Tho oldest metropolitan J 
sec is undoubtedly that of York, which is said to] 
have been founded by King Lucius about A. l). 180 Jj 
but London was considered the principal by the# 
British churches. This latter was existing, as we 
have seen, A. D. 314, anil wus intr uded by Gregory 
I. to have been the metropolitan sec of England. 
In the Episcopal establishment of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the hierarchy seems to have consisted of an arch- 
bishop and his bishops, though subject to their own 
national as well as to general councils ; and, in somo 
instances, to the Wittenagcmote, and, in their tem- 
poral concerns, to the king. So late as the Norman 
invasion, iu A. D. 10GG, Thomas, archbishop of York, 
contended for precedence with Lanfranc, archbishop 
I of Canterbury. The former ecclesiastic maintained 
that York, having been founded by Scottish bishops, 
was independent of Canterbury, quoting venerable 
Bede as his authority ; but the latter pleaded custom, 
and thus established his claim when tho cause was 
disputed before the king in council. 

In the Romish Church an archbishop derives bis 
authority and title directly from the Pope, and in 
token of this ho receives the pallium or consecrated 
cloak from Rome, which conveys the plenitude of the 
Pontifical office. No one, though formally elected 
to the office, has any right to assume the title of arch- 
bistipp until he lias received the pallium ; and it is not 
allowed to him before that time to consecrate bishops, 
c^call a cbuncil, make the chrism, dedicate churches or ) 
ordain clergy. If he has been translated from one ’ 
archbisbppric to another, he must petition for a new 
pallium, and con exercise no archiepiscopal dudes ' 
until it arrives. He can, however, commit inch du- 
ties tp another, provided he has not delayed to peti- 
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(h for the pallium. Tim airtbhiahop-elect cannot 
many the mas b e fore him until he i* inyeeted with 
thepaDinm. He cannot wear the pallium exoept in 
Ms own province, and that, too, not at all tunes, but 
only in the churches daring the solemnities of mass 
on special feast-days; not however in processions 
tar masses for the dead. The pallium cannot be 
,lent to another, nor left to any one at death ; •but 
the archbishop must be buried with it on him. In- 
nocent III. decreed that it conveyed the plenitude 
of apostolic power ; and that neither the functions 
nor the title of archbishop could be assumed without 
it ; and that, too, even after translation from one pro- 
vince to another. * 

The following ceremony of clothing an archbishop- 
eleot with the pallium may interest our readers : — 
11 When the pallium is sent from the apostolic see, 
the Pontiff, to whom the delivering of it is dbmmit- 
ted, meets in his own church, or in some church of 
his own diocese or province, the elect, on an ap- 
pointed day. And there the pallium is spread on 
the altar, covered with the silk in which it was car- 
ried from Rome. Then solemn mass being cele- 
brated, tlie Pontiff, sitting on a faldstool before the 
altar in his mitre, administers to the elect, kneeling 
before him in his pontificals, but mirnitred and with- 
out gloves, the oath of fealty to the apostolic see, 
prescribed in the apostolic commission 

M After the oath has been sworn, the Pontiff rises 
in his mitre, takes the pallium from the altAr, and 
puts it over the shoulders of the elect on his knees, 
saying ; 

“ To the honour of Almighty God, and the blessed 
Mary ever Virgin, and of the blessed apostles, Peter 
and Paul, of our Lord N., Pope N., and the holy 
Roman Church, and also of the Church of N. com- 
mitted to thee ; we delfver to thee the pallium taken 
from the body of the blessed Peter } in the which (pal- 
lium) is the plenitude of the Pontifical office, together 
>#ith the name and title of patriarch, (or archbishop, 
as the case may be) ; which thou mayest use within 
thy own church on certain days expressly mentioned 
in the privileges granted by the apostolic see. In 
the name of the Fa+ther, and the + Son, and # the 
Holy -f- Ghost. R. Amen. 

“ This done, the Pontiff withdraws to the Gospel 
comer of the altar; and the archbishop [being now 
so called] rises in the pallium, and ascending to the 
altar, his cross displayed before him, if in his own 
church or other church of his diocese or province; 
solemnly blesses the people with his head uncovered." 

It has been already mentioned, that, in the fourth 
century, there were two archbishoprics in Engkhd, 

, York and London ; and one in Wales, at Caerleon. 
In the time of the Anglo-Saxons, the archb&hoprio« 
of London was transferred to Canterbury, where it 
has continued ever since. The Artafjbliop t of Can- 
Mboty beam the title of Primate of aU England and 
smd the Archbishop of York is called 
Thqy ate com mealy addm-ed 


fey the title of Tour Grace, anil Most Reverend Fa- 
ther in God. The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
the precedency of all the other clergy, is the S m 
peer of England, and, next to the royal family, hav- 
ing precedence of all dukes and of all officers Of 
the crown. It is his privilege by custom to crown the 
kings and queens of tins kingdom. By common law 
he possesses the power of probate of wills and testa- 
ments, and of granting letters of adnumatiatiotu He 
has also a power to grant licenses and dispensations in 
all cases formerly sued for hi the court of Rome, and 
not repugnant to the law of God. Accordingly hi 
issues special licenses to marry, to hold two brings, 
Ac.; and he exercises the right ot conferring de- 
grees. The Archbishop of York possesses the same 
rights in his province as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury does in his. He has precedence of all dukes 
not of the royal blood, and of all officers of state ex- 
cept the Lord High Chancellor. He has also in 
certain parts the rights of a count-palatine. He had 
formerly jurisdiction over all the bishops of Scot* 
laud; but in the year 1470 Pope Sixtus IY. created 
the Bishop of St. Andrews, archbishop and metro- 
politan of all Scotland. The archbishops of Canter- 
bury hod anciently the primacy not only over all 
England, but over Ireland also, all the bishops of 
that country being consecrated by him. He was 
stylod by Pope Urban II. alterius orbis Papa, and 
the perpetual power of a Papal legate was annexed, 
to his archbishopric. He had also in former timeffl 
some privileges of royalty, snch as the power oil 
coining money. Cramner was the last Archbishop 
of Canterbury who received Ilia appointment directly 
from Rome, for, in the session of Parliament imme- 
diately following his entrance on office, an act was 
passed, a. d. 1534, providing that bishopa elected 
by their chapters on a royal recommendation should 
be consecrated, and archbishops receive the pall 
without soliciting for the Pope's bulls. All dispen- 
sations and licenses hitherto granted by Rome were 
set aside by another statute, and transferred in all 
lawful cases to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Dur- 
ing the time tliat Episcopacy was the established 
religion of Scotland there were two archbishoprics, 
those of Glasgow and St. Andrews, the latter being 
Primate. Ireland has two aifh bishops and twelve 
bishops 

ARCHBISHOPRIC, the province assigned to an 
archbishop, and within whjch he exercises srehi- 
epiacopal jurisdiction. See preceding article. 

ARCHDEACON, an ecclesiastical officer in the 
Church of England and ryost other Episcopal 
•churches. Baronius and some other Romm wrir 
ters allege, on the authority of Jerome, that this 
office existed in the Apostolic Church, Stephen the 
ynartyr being, as they think, an archdeacon, seefag hs 
is mentioned by Luke first in order fa the list of the 
deacons which he givesfa fae Acts of th« Apostles. 
Baronina cites in support of this fash Father Au- 
gustine, founding oit a false that erie 
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touted writer, who is made to call Stephen the fint, 
of deacons, whereas his expression is first of mar** 
tyre. The precise date of the appointment of arch- 
deacons is obscure. They seem to have had their 
origin in a practice which early arose in the Church, 
that, daring Divine service, the bishop or pastor was 
attended by one of the deacons, who stood by his 
side at the altar, and who, from his conspicuous po- 
sition, received the name of the first or chief deacon. 
But it is not until the fourth century that we find 
archdeacons expressly mentioned as forming a supe- 
rior ordor of clergy being employed by the bishops 
as their vicars or representatives, and intrusted with 
the delegated exercise of their Episcopal authority. 
Hence probably originated the practice of appointing 
them as permanent vicars or delegates in fixed dis- 
tricts. In the seventh contuiy there seems to have 
been only ono archdeacon in each diocese ; and the 
division of dioceses into several archdeaconries did 
not in all likelihood take placo until early in tho 
reign of Charlemagne, when we find Ifcddo, bishop 
of Strasbuxg, dividing liis large diocese into seven 
Archdeaconries, and appointing the archdeacons as 
permanent officers, incapable of being removed unless 
for canonical offences. 

The employmout of archdeacons led in process of 
time to considerable abuse ; the bishops leaving the 
business of their dioceses entirely in the hands of 
these officers, who began gradually to rise into no 
small importance, and even, in many cases, to out- 
rival in dignity end influence tho bishops themselves. 
Casting aside their subordinate position, they too 
often acted independently and without tho slightest 
regard to the will of their superiors. At length every 
archdeacon became an almost absolute ruler in his 
own district ; and such was tho influence and power 
attached to the office, that oven laymen sought and 
obtained, in many instances, the lucrative post. 
Charlemagne, however, corrected this abuse, passing 
a decree A. d. 805, prohibiting any layman from as- 
•uming the office of an Archdeacon. Notwithstand- 
ing this check, howevor, the archdeacons continued 
to grow in authority. Prom the eleventh to the 
thirteenth centuries, tho bishops were engaged in 
fruitlessly endeavouring to curtAil the grasping am- 
bition of these functionaries, who contrived, by ally- 
ing themselves with tfie secular power, to subject the 
bishops to their own control. And their usurpa- 
tion was favoured at Rome as an effectual means of 
weakening the hands of*tbe bishops, jnd extending 
the influence of the Romisli see. In the thirteenth 
tentuiy the archbishops succeeded in putting a check 
upon the immoderate 'ambition of the archdeacons, 
by obtaining a decree in council which prohibited the 
irchdeacon from employing any qpbstitute whatever, 
•r from passing any judicial sentence for grave 
tfltonces without the permission of the bishop. But 1 
it was not till a. d. 1250 that a (fetal blow was lev<^- 
Wat t)$ now intolerable ambition of these eccle- 
siastical officers, by a decree of Innocent IV., which 


introduced a new class of functionaries, who should t* 
entirely distinct from the archdeacons. These were 
called meant, vicars and vicar-generals, and also qfc 
dales or officials, who were intrusted with judicial 
authority, and adjudicated in the name of the bishop. 
This measure had the desired effect of reducing the 
power of the archdeacon within proper limits. In 
the Cast the office became extinct as early as the 
eighth century. 

The original office of the archdeacon was to act 
as the bishop's constant attendant and assistant. 
The author of the Apostolic Constitutions calls him 
the deacon tliat stood by the bishop, and proclaimed 
when the communion service began, Let no one ap- 
proach in wrath against his brother, let no one come 
in hypocrisy. It was his peculiar duty to adminis- 
ter the wine to the communicants after the bishop 
had adiffinistcrcd tho bread. It was his business to 
arrange the duties of the inferior clergy, and the 
part which each was to take in the services of the 
church. He assisted the bishop in administering 
tho temporal revenues of the church ; hence Pauli- 
nus terms him tho keeper of the chest. The duties 
of the archdeacon, however, were not limited to 
mere secular matters. He was also employed in 
assisting the bishop in the duty of preaching, and in 
tho ordination of the inferior clergy, and other eccle- 
siastical officers. He was invested with the power of 
censuring the other deacons and the inferior clergy. 
It is disputed, howevor, whether archdeacons had 
power over presbyters. Salmasius says, tliat even 
the arch-presbyter liimself in the Roman church was 
subjoct to him. At the first creation of the office, 
the archdeacon was chosen from among the deacons, 
but in tho ninth century they seem to have been, 
some of them at least, chosen from the order of 
presbyters. From the effective assistance which 
these functionaries rendered to the bishops, they are 
sometimes called by ancient authors, as well as in 
the Decretals, and by the council of Trent, “ the 
bishop's eye,” and another name of the same de- 
scription is said to have been given them, “the 
bishop's heart,” or carepiscopi. 

In the Church of Rome, the archdeacon is supe- 
rior to all the deacons and sub-deacons ; his office is 
to examine the candidates for holy orders, and to 
present them to the bishop, and by virtue of this 
office the archdeacon is superior to a priest, although 
the order itself is inferior to that of the priesthood. 
Since the twelfth century he has never held control 
over the temporal revenues of the chuTch, these be- 
ing committed to a cardinal, who bears the title of 
L Great Chamberlain, assisted by several clerics of 
the chamber. 

f In thfi Church of England, each diocese is divided 
i into several archdeaconries, over each of which an 
| archdeacon presides. He is uniformly chosen from 
i the order of priests, and bean the title of Venemble. 
The bishop of the diocese collates to the office. Some 
of thf archdeacons in England are popseased qf peett- 
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W powers, which do not belong to the others 
Thus the archdeacon of Richmond can claim the 
power of instituting to benefices, and the archdeacon 
Of Cornwall has a jurisdiction to grant probates of 
wills. These special jurisdictions are rounded upon 
ancient customs, but still subordinate to the bishop. 
The archdeacon in the Church of England has no 
cure of souls, but he has authority to perform Minis- 
terial acta, such as to suspend, excommunicate, ab- 
solve, Ac., and, accordingly, by ecclesiastical law, he 
is obliged to residence, lie keeps a court, which is 
called the court of the archdeacon, or his commis- 
sary, and wliich he may hold in any place within his 
archdeaconry. In tlutt court he determines spiritual 
causes, not finally however, there being an appeal 
from his sentence to the bishop of the diocese. 
There is an officer belonging to this court, called 
the registrar, whoBo office concerns the administra- 
tion of justice. 

ARCHDEACONRY, the district over which the 
authority of an archdeacon extends. Of these there 
are a number in every diocese proportioned to its 
exteut. See preceding article. 

ARCH- DIUJII), the chief of the order of Druids, 
who were the priests or ministers of religion among 
die ancient Celt® or Gauls, the Britons and the 
Germans. The order in every nation where their 
religion prevailed, had a chief priest or Arch-Druid, 
who possessed absolute authority over the rest. 
There were two in Britain residing in the islands of 
Anglesey and Man. Out of the most eminent mem- 
oers of the order was nominated tho Arch- Druid, 
especially if one could be found of remarkable learn- 
ing and sanctity; though when there were several 
candidates of equal merit, an election took place, 
which was sometimes put to the decision of arms. 
The Druids rose to their principal dignity through 
six different gradations, distinguished by their cos- 
tume. The Arch-Druids constituted the sixth or 
highest of these orders, and appear to liave been 
completely covered by a long mantle and flowing 
robes, wearing an oaken crown, and carrying a scep- 
tre. It was the office of this ecclesiastical function- 
ary on the occasion of the famous ceremony of* cut- 
ting the mistletoe, to ascend the oak, clothed in 
white, and to cut off the mistletoe with a golden 
sickle, receiving it into a white sagum or clo&k^laid 
over his hand. This most august ceremony was 
always performed on the sixth day of the moon. 
See Druids. 

ARCHEGETES, a surname of the Pagan god 
Apollo, under which be was worshipped at Naxos in 
Sicily, and at Megara. It was alio a surname of fl 
another Fagan deity, Asclepius, worshipped in 
Phods. t 

ARCHES (Court of), the chief, as well as the 
tnost ancient, court connected with the archbishopric 
Oi Canterbury. It derives its* name from St. Mary 
jf* Row (tometa Maria deArcub*a) f the church where 
M n^ lbriner^ held, although this and all spiritual 


courts are now held in Doctor's Commons. Thi> 
oourfc, which existed at aB events so far back as the 
reign of Henry II., was constituted for the purpose 
of hearing and deciding all appeals from bishops oi 
their chancellors, or commissariea, deans and chap- 
tors, archdeacons and others. There is an appeal 
'from this court to tho king in chancery. See next 
article. 

ARCHES (Dean of), the judge who presides 
in the Court of Arches. He has jurisdiction in all 
ecclesiastical causes, except those which bdong to 
the prerogative court. lie lias also a peculiar Juris- 
diction over thirteen parishes in London, called s 
deanery, which are exempt from the authority of 
the bishop of London, and of which the parish of 
St. Mary le Bow is the principal. 

AUCH-FLAMEN. The ancient Britons having 
adopted to some extent the Pagan worship of the 
Romans, gave tho name of Flamens to the jmesta of 
their heathen gods ; white the chief of those priests 
were denominated Arch - flamens. Foxe, in his 
‘ Book of Martyrs, 1 states, that when Christianity 
was first introduced into Britain, towards the end Jf 
the second century, “ there were twenty-eight head 
priests whom they called Homines ; and three arch- 
priests who were called arch- Homines, having the 
oversight of their manners, and as judges over the 
rest. These twenty-eight Homines they turned to 
twenty-eight bishops, and the three arch- Homines to 
three archbishops. 11 This story is founded on a very 
improbable legend, but at all events tho existence of 
the Hamens and arch-flam ana in Britain at an early 
period cannot be disputed. See Flamen. 

ARCH-FRATERNITIES, those religious orders 
in the Roman Catholic church which have given 
origin to others, or have authority over them. They 
convey to those which are subject to them tlieir 
laws and statutes, their mode of dress, and their 
peculiar privileges* 

ARC! 11 CANTOR, the name of the prior or prin- 
cipal of a school of sacred music, who was generally 
a man of great consideration and inHueucc. These 
schools were established as early os the sixth cen- 
tury, and became common in various parts of Europe 
particularly in France and Germany. They were 
much patronised by Gregory the Great, under whom 
they obtained great celebrity. Pro m them originated 
the famous Gregorian Chant. The title of the 
head-officer of these schools pt Rome, was A rehioemtor 
Eccluia Hominai, and his post was highly respeet- 
able and lucrative. See Music (Sacked). 

AUCHICA FELLA NTS, • the arch -chaplain, a 
name assigned to the head or chief of those clergy- 
men whom the Frankish princes used to select to 
accompany the cotrt, and perform the servioeof the 
church. This dignitary, and his body df desgy, by 
their constant and close intercourse with the prince, 
exercised an important influence upon the affairs of 
the church. • 

ARCH! MAGUS, the soveMg% pontiff of the 
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Magi amongst the Ancient Persians. He was the 
heed of the whole religions system. He resided in 
the principal lire -temple, or sacred place chiefly con- 
secrated to the worship of Fire, a building which 
was held in equal veneration by the Persians, as the 
temple of Mecca among the Mohammedans, to which 
every one of tliat sect thought themselves obliged to 
make a pilgrimage once in their lives. Zoroaster 
first settled the grand Are-temple at Balch, between 
the Persian frontiers and Hiudostan, where he him- 
self, as the Archimagus, had his usual residence. 
But after the Mohammedans had overrun Persia in 
the seventh century, the Arcliimagus was under the 
necessity of removing into Kerman, a province in 
Persia, lying on the coast of the Southern ocean to- 
wards India. This temple of the Arch i mag uh, as 
well as the other firo-templcs, were endowed with 
large revenues in lands. When the Archimagus 
approached the consecrated fire, he was washed from 
head to foot, perfumed, and dressed in a vestment as 
white as snow. He bowed to the ground before the 
flaming altar, and then assuming the erect posture, 
he offered up the appointed prayers with bitter sighs 
and groans. The prayers which he recited were ex- 
tracted from tho A best A (which see), or Zend- 
Avesta, the Sacred Book of the ancient Persians. 
When engaged in the worship of the sacred fire, he 
held in one hand & book of devotion, and in the other 
hand a bunch of small wldte rods, very slender, and 
about a span in length. He read tho prayers in a 
low voice, while the devotees muttered their prayers 
prostrate on the ground. At the close of their de- 
votions, each of the worsliippew advancing threw his 
freewill-offerings into the fire, consisting of aromatic 
oils, perfumes, or costly pearls. The poorer classes 
contented themselves with offering the choicest fruits 
they wero able to procure. These olferings were 
regarded as the Fire'i Feast The Archimagus is 
not allowed to touch any secular' person whatever ; 
but more especially one who is an infidel or a here- 
tic. He is bound to abstain from all superfluity, 
whether in dress or food. He must spend the Bur- 
plus of his income in charity to the poor, and benefi- 
cent actions of eveiy kind. He must avoid excesses 
of every kind, habitnate himself to contemplation, 
study the Abesta without intermission, rebuke the 
wicked, and fear none but God. He is under the 
strictest obligation to keep up the consecrated Are 
with the utmost care and circumspection. Darius 
Hystaspes, king of Persia, assumed She dignity of 
Archimagus, and caused it to be inscribed upon his 
tomb, that he had been Master of the Magi. Hence it 
happened that from that time the kings oPPersia were 
looked upon as being of the sacerdotal tribe, and 
were always initiated into the sacrdfl order of the Magi 
before they wore inaugurated into the kingly office. 
This, however, is no longer the case, as the Persian 
monarch* have, since the seventh century, been M<* 
hammedans of the sect of Ali, and the Gcebbeb 
(. which see) or mDdem fire- worshippers, have been so 


nearly exterminated by the Persian Mohammedan** 
that they are reduced to a few thousands stiEjfeund 
in the province of Kerman, and a few thousands 
more, called Parsis (which see), in Hindostan. The 
Archimagus was called before the time of Zoroaster 
Mnbad Muboden , which may be rendered in our lan- 
guage archbishop, or bishop of bishops ; but the great 
Persi&n reformer, among other changes which he in- 
troduced, called the mubadi or bishops, Destures , and 
the sovereign pontiff, Desturi-Destur . The cap which 
the Archimagus wears is made in a conical form, and 
falls down on his shoulders, quite covering his ears 
His hair is generally long, and he is enjoined never to 
cut it, oxcept when he is mourning for some deceased 
relation. The cap which the Archimagus formerly 
wore was so contrived as to cover his mouth during 
the celebration of divine service before the Are. The 
priests ot the modern Guebres cover their mouths 
with a piece of stuff cut square for that purpose. 
See Kirk-Worship. 

ARC I TIM ANDKITE (Gr. archo, to rule, mandra> 
a sheepfold), a name applied anciently to the abbot 
or superior of a monastery, as the ruler of what was 
esteemed a sacred fold in the church. These were 
the patres or fathers of monasteries, as they are 
termed by Jerome and Augustine. The name is 
still retained in the same sense in the Greek Church. 
The bishops in tho Russian (Greek) Church are cho- 
sen from among the Archimandrites. See Abbot, 
Caloyeu, Monastery. 

ARCH I RES, the prelates or first classes of the 
clergy in the Russian (Greek) Church under their gen- 
eral denomination. Tliis name includes the whole 
episcopal order, who are distinguished by the titles 
of metropolitans, archbishops, and bishops, titles, 
however, which are not attached to tho see as in Eng- 
land, but are merely personal distinctions conferred 
by the sovereign, which give the possessors no ad- 
ditional power ; for every bishop is independent in his 
own diocese, or dependent only on the synod. The 
Archires, as well as the Black Clergy , who are next 
in 'order to them, are obliged to lead rigid and re- 
cluse lives, to abstain from animal food, and they 
Are not permitted to many. They are generally 
men of character and learning. See Russo-Greek 
Church. 

ARCHI-SYNAGOGU3, the Ruler op the Sy- 
nagogue. See Synagogue. 

ARCHIVUS, a record which was kept in the 
early African churches, by which bishops might 
prove the time of their ordination. This wae ne- 
cessary, as the oldest bishop, according to the rules 
of tfese churches, was regarded aa chief bishop or 
metropolitan. An Archivus or Matricula, as it was 
•ometimoB called, was kept both in the primate’s 
i church and in the metropolis of the province. 

ARCHON, the name given by Barilides, the Gnos- 
tic heretic, to that angel who he imagined was set 
over the entire earthly course of the world. This 
Archen does not, according to hit doctrine, act m 
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bii government of the world independently and ar- 
bitrarily; bat the whole proceeds ultimately from 
the overruling providence of the Supreme God. In 
reference to the place which the Archon occupies 
in the Basdidian system, Neander remarks : “ Three 
; fectors meet together in the remarkable doctrine of 
Basilides concerning Providence; — but the tyctor 
from which everything eventually springs, and on 
which everything depends, though through number- 
less intermediate agents, is the Supreme God him- 
self. From him comes the law implanted in the 
nature of all beings, according to which they develop 
themselves and which conditions all influences by 
which they are capable of being affected— the law 
containing in itself the whole process of the develop- 
ment of the universe. The Archon does nothing 
more than give the impulse to the executiqp of that 
which is already grounded, so far as it concerns the 
inherent law and the implanted power, in the indivi- 
dual beings themselves. He works on all in obe- 
dience to this law of nature derived from the Su- 
preme God, and calls forth wliat is deposited and 
prepared in those laws of nature into action ; — and 
in this guiding activity of liis he acts simply, though 
unconscious of it, as an instrument of the Supreme 
God. 1 Although that which we call Providence,* 
•ays Basilides , 1 begins to be put in motion by the 
Archon, yet it had been implanted in the nature of 
things at the same time with the origin of that na- 
ture, by the God of the universe.’ ” 

According to the theory of Basilides, the Jews, 
though consecrated to the Supreme God, wore prac- 
tically devoted to the Archon, whom the great mass 
of them regarded as the Supreme and only God. Only 
the spiritual Israel rose above the Archon himself to 
the Supreme God revealing himself through the other 
as his unconscious instrument. The Archon reveals, 
under the cover of Judaism, the ideas inspired by 
the Supreme God without comprehending them him- 
self. But that which threw light into the mind of 
the Archon was the manifestation made from above 
through the man Christ Jesus. This, according *to 
Basilides, was the greatest fact in the history of the 
created universe, from which proceeded all succeed- 
ing events down to the consummation of the per- 
fectly restored harmony of the universe. The effect 
which the baptism of Christ and the communication 
of the Spirit then made to him, produced upon the 
Archon, is thus stated by Neander : “ A new light 
dawns on the Archon himself. He comes to the 
knowledge of a higher God and a higher world | 
above himself. He is redeemed from his confine- 
ment. He attains to the consciousness of a superior* 
power, which rules oyer aU, and which 1 k^ himself, 
without being aware of it, has always been servings 
He sees himself released from the mighty task of i 
governing the world, which until now he ♦supposed 
that he supported alone, aad fm which his powers 
had not proved adequate If it had thus ftr cost 
ddai ao orach pains, and he still could not succeed 


in reducing the confificring elements in tbe coune of 
the world to order, he now beholds a power ade- 
quate to overcome every obstacle, and reduce all 
opposites to unity. Basilides, partly from a more 
profound insight into Che essential character of 
Christianity and of history, partly from those effects 
of Christianity which were before his own eyes and 
which contained the genn of the future, foresees 
what stuff to excite fermentation, and what separa- 
tion of elements, would be introduced by it into hu- 
manity. Ho perceivos how the recipient minds 
among every people, freed from the might which held 
their consciousness in fetters, redeemed from all 
creaturely dependence, and raised to communion with 
their original source, would become united with one 
another in a higher unity. All these effects pre- 
sented themselves to his imagination as an impres- 
sion made on the Archon at the baptism of Christ. 1 ' 

According to the system of Basilides, the man 
Christ Jesus belonged to the kingdom of the Archon, 
ncedod redemption himself, and could only be made 
partaker of it by his union with the heavenly re- 
deeming Spirit. The Redeemer, in the proper and 
highest sense of the term, was, in the view of 
this metaphysical Gnostic, the highest JR on sent 
down by the Supremo God to executo the work of 
redemption. This exalted being united himself with 
the man Jesus at his baptism in the Jordan. See 
Basiliihanb. 

ARCHONTES (Gr. rulers), a title frequently ap- 
plied by the Greek writers, particularly Eusebius, 
Origen, and Chrysostom, to the early bishops, or 
pastors of the Christian Church. Jarabliohus, also, 
a Platonic philosopher, in the eight ordera in which 
he ranks the gods, makes the fifth the archontta ma- 
jor es, or greater rulers, those who preside over the 
sublunary world and the elements ; and the sixth the 
archontes minores , or lesser rulers, those who preside 
over matter. — The* name Archontes was also given 
towards the end of the second, century to certain 
powers or rulers, which a sect called the Akcjiontiob 
(see next article) believed to have been the original 
creators of the world. These Archontes, seven or 
eight in number, they imagined to dwell in so many - 
several orbs of the heavens, one above another, with 
orders of angels and ministries under them, and to 
the chief of these they gave the name of Sahaoth. 

ARCHONT1CS, a sect which arose in the second 
century, as we are informed by Epiplmnius and 
Theodoret, aJd who derived their name from one of 
the most prominent doctrines which they taqght, 
that the world was created not by the Supreme^ 
God, but fiy an order of linings which they called 
Aschontes (see preceding article), a kind of arch- 
angels, at the hdfcd of whom was planed Bahaoth. 
They alleged tliat baptism ought to be rejected, be- 
cause it was administered in the nerae of Bahaoth, 
ind not in the name of the Supreme Jehovah, and, 
accordingly, they refused to dispe9#0 eilket baptism 
or the eucharist, as merely given jjjby Sahaoth, dm 
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God of the Jews, and the giver of the law, whom 

t distinguished from the Supreme God* They' 
ht, also, that woman was the workmanship of 
devil, and therefore, they that married fulfilled 
work of the devil. This statement of their 
views on the subject of marriage is given by Epi- 
phanius, and his testimony is confirmed by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who says, that they regarded mar- 
riage aB fornication, and proceeding from the devil. 
They are also alleged by Augustine to have denied 
the resurrection. This sect abounded chiefly in Pa- 
lestine and Armenia, and seems to have been a 
branch of the Valentinians (which see), one of 
the Gnostic divisions. See Gnostics. 

ARCH-PRESBYTER, or Arch - Priest, tho 
chief of the presbyters in the primitive church, an 
office-bearer who sat next to the bishop, and exer- 
cised authority immediately under him. Tho first 
of the early writers who mentions Arch-Presbyters 
appears to be Jerome, who speaks of only one as 
being connected with each church. lie was not al- 
ways the senior presbyter of the church, but one 
chosen out of the college of presbyters at the plea- 
sure of the bishop. Ilia office was to share with 
the bishop in the administration of the duties, and 
in his absence to discliarge the episcopal office in 
the church. Such was the influence of the Arch- 
Presbyters, that they generally succeeded in ob- 
taining tho bishopric when vacant. Gregory Na- 
sianzen styles the oldest minister Arch-Presbyter, 
and his office corresponds to that of the Puotopapas 
(which see), in the Greek Church. The Arch- Pres- 
byters gradually increased in authority and impor- 
tance, until from the fifth to the eighth centuries 
they had attained the height of their influence, 
occupying bishoprics as sulTVagans and vicar-gener- 
als. Several branches of administration they held 
under their entire control ; they even aspired to an 
equality with the bishops, and "thus controversies 
and contentions frequently arose. At length the 
bishops, feeling that the Arch -Presbyters had be- 
come dangerous rivals, sought to counteract their 
growing Influence, and, accordingly, favoured the 
Archdeacons (which see), as a chock upon them. 
This first begins to show itself in the fourth council 
of Carthage, and at <2ast, in the twelfth century, 
Innocent III. passed a decree rendering them sub- 
ject to the authority of the Archdeacon. Some wri- 
ters consider the Arck-Presbyters of the ancient 
Church as exercising an office somewhat similar to 
that of the deans in modern cathedral churches. 

, ARCULUS, an inferior deity among the ancient 
Romans, who was supposed to protect trunks and 
cabinets from being broken open. Augustine 
speaks of this god as having beeif opposed to Laver- 
no, who was regarded as patronising thieves and rob- < 
beat. 

ARCUS (L&t. an arch or bote). The porches aiffi 
gates of ancient Christian churches were sometimes 
esUad by tliis tame, from the mode of their struc- 


ture, as being generally arch -work. See Arm, 
Atrium. 

ARD JEANS, the followers of Ardaus who tan^it 
in the fourth century that the Deity was possessed 
of a human form. See Anthropopathists. 

ARDIBEHESHT, in the ancient Persian mytho- 
logy t the genius of ethereal fire. The modem Par* 
sis (which see) sometimes allege, that the fire which 
the Vendiddd commands the master of a house to 
serve is simply this presiding angel. 

AREA, a term used to denote in early Christian 
times, the passage loading from the porch or vesti- 
bule to the church. Tertulli&n calls the vaults or 
cemeteries underground, which in times of persecu- 
tion were used as places of Christian worship, by the 
name of area nepulturarum. See Atrium— -Cata- 
combs. , 

AREIA (Gr. the warlike ), a surname of Aphrodite^ 
under which she was worshipped at Sparta ; and also 
of Athena , under which she was worshipped at 
Athens. 

AREIOPAGUS (Gr. areios pagos , hill of Man), 
a celebrated council which was held at Athens, on a 
rocky eminence called the hill of Mats, to the west 
of the town. The origin of this judicial osBombly 
was evidently of very remote antiquity, being traced 
so far back as the time of Cecrops. At all events, it 
must havo existed before the days of Solon, who is 
known to havo modified and improved it so far as to 
be mistaken for its founder. Its members were 
chiefly taken from noble patrician families in the 
earlier history of the council ; but Solon introduced 
a very important cluinge in this point, making the 
qualification no longer dependent on birth, but on 
property. The jurisdiction of tliis court was of 
a very extensive character, exercising a general 
superintendence over the whole conduct and deport- 
ment of the citizens. One department of their 
duty was to watch over the sacred olives growing 
about Athens, and to punish those who might injure 
or destroy them. All cases of impiety or irreligiott 
of any kind, were referred to the Areiopagus ; and 
even the introduction of any new and unauthorized 
forms of worship. Justin Martyr accordingly states, 
as a tradition of his times, that Plato was prevented 
from mentioning the name of Moses as being a teacher 
of the doctrine of the unity of the Godhead, through 
fear of the great Athenian council. It is not at all 
surprising, therefore, that Paul Bhould have bean 
subjected to examination by the Areiopagus, the 
a]>ostle being, as they imagined, “ a setter forth of 
, strange gods.” He had openly, in the veiy city off 
’ Athins itself, opposed the doctrine of a plurality of 
deities ; c he had professed to make known to them 
•the true God, of whose nature, and even existence, 
they were entirely ignorant ; and therefore he might 
well be regarded by the idolatrous and superstitious 
Athenians, as introducing new deities, and overturning 
the established religion of the state. , The defence qf 
Pkul,* however, when sisted before the council, me 
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lompletely triumphant; and not only was he dis 
mWed from their tribunal without further interfer- 
enOB on their part, but such wee the effect of the 
apostle's arguments and eloquence, that they were 
instrumental under God in the conversion of Diony- 
; sius, a member of the council. 

AREIUS, a surname of Zeus. 

AREN ARIA, a name sometimes applied A the 
vaults or crypts which formed the ordinary burying- 
places of the Christians of the first three centuries. 
Bee Catacombs. 

ARES, the god of war among the ancient Greeks, 
and regarded as one of their most important deities, 
He was the son of Zeus and Hera, cruel, bloodthirsty, 
and savage in his character, hated by the gods, and 
dreaded by men. His abode was supposed to be 
chiefly among the warlike tribes of Thrace, and 
among the barbarous Scythians. Among tne latter 
people he was worshipped in the form of a sword, to 
which not only horses and other cattle were sacri- 
ficed, but also human beings. Ares was not wor- 
shiped very extensively amongst the Greeks, who 
seem to have received this deity from Thrace, and 
the temples dedicated to him were generally built 
outside the towns. There was a temple to him at 
Athens and several other places of inferior note. 
At Sparta, human sacriflcos were offered in his 
honour. He was worshipped by the name of Maus 
(which see) among the ancient Romans. 

ARETHUSA, one of the Nereids or sea-nymphs 
among the ancient Pagans. She was regarded more 
especially as presiding over a well which bore her 
name in the island of Ortygia, near Syracuse, in 
Sicily. The same name was also given to one of the 
Hespekideb (which see). 

ARETLA (Heb. Aretz } the earth), the name by 
which the ancient Armenians are said by Berosua of 
Annus Yiterbiensis, to have worshipped the wife of 
Noah, who, like the earth, may be called the univer- 
sal mother from whom the whole pout-dilfrvian world 
have descended. Berosus calls her also Vesta 
(which see), because the Romans worshipped that 
goddess as presiding over both earth and fire. 

ARETZA. See Arza. * 

ARGEI, or Argeia, certain places at Rome con- 
secrated by Numa, in memory of some Grecian 
princes buried there. A sacrifice was offered at 
these places on the 15th of May every year, to the 
names of the deceased Greeks, and images to the 
number of thirty were thrown into the Tiber by the 
Vestal virgins. These images, which were made of 
rushes, were called Aigei. # , 

ARGEIA, a surname of Hera (which s el), de- 
rived from Argos, where she was principally wor- 
shipped. • 

.. ARGENN1S, a surname of Aphrodite (which* 
bee). • 

-^ ARGENTINIJB, one of the Inferior deities of the 
risiiiM Romans, bring the god of silver coin, and 
tbesonef Pecuku (which see)* or money. * 


AJUANS. See article after Amus* 

ARICINA, a surname of Artemis, derived from 
Aricia, in Latiura, where she was worshipped. 

ARUtANlUS. See Ahriman— Abebta. / 

AR1STJEUS, an ancient heathen deity, wor- 
shipped in various parts of Greooe, but particularly 
in the blonds of the JEgean, Ionian, and Adriatlo 
seas. lie was worsiiipped as the god who presided 
over shepherds and flocks, vines and olives , he 
taught men to hunt and keep bees. 

ARISTOBULE, a surname of Artemis (which 
see) as “ the best counsellor," being the appellation 
under which Themistocles built a temple to her at 
Athens. 

ARISTOTELIANS, the disciplos or followers of 
Aristotle, a distinguished Grecian philosopher, who 
flourished nearly four hundred years before the Chris 
tian era. He was the scholar of Plato, and the precep- 
tor of Alexander the Great, who was wont to say of 
him that he was under greater obligations to Aristotle 
for his valuable instructions than to his own father 
for his being. Few men have exercised a more pro- 
longed and extensive influence over mankind than 
thb illustrious philosopher, before whom the intellect 
of Europe, for more than two thousand years bowed 
in implicit submission. 

Aristotle was born at Stagira, in Macedonia, in the 
year ». c. 384. In his youth he applied himself to 
the study of mediciuo, but having gone to Athens, lie 
studied under Plato, by whose lectures he so profited, 
tliat his distinguished teacher gave him the appella- 
tion of Mind or Intelligence, and has even been said 
to have been jealous of the rapid advancement of lus 
pupil. At his death, Plato, to the great mortifica- 
tion of Aristotle, left the charge of the academy to 
his nephew, Speusippus. Chagrined and disappoint- 
ed, the young philosopher left Athens, and set out 
to travel in foreign countries. Ilis reputation had 
become so great, that Philip, king of Macedon, in- 
vited him to accept the office of tutor to his sou 
Alexander. u I give thanks to God," wrote the mo 
narch, “ for having given me a son, and more espe 
cially tliat he has been bom during your life. 1 ex- 
pect that by your Instructions he will become worthy 
both of you and of me." Nor was Alexander insen- 
sible to the honour of having sat at the feet of so 
illustrious a preceptor. “I owe my life to my 
father," he was accustomed to say, 44 but I owe to 
my teacher the knowledge* of the art of living. 11 
ray reign hat been glorious, it is wholly due to Aris- 
totle." For twelve ycare this eminent man lec- 
tured on philosophy in the Lyceum at Athena. ' Af* 
ter the de&th of his patron Alexander, be was ac- 
cused ef impiety, and subjected to severe persecution*. 
Dreading the lat# of Socrates, he retired id ChalcSs, 
in Euboea, where he died at the age of sixty^three. 

His philosophical system may be regarded as 
folding a middle place between the idealism of 
Plato mid the sensualism of Epicurus. In reference 
to the origin of human knowledge Ms caUbraterf 
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maxim wm, that 44 there is nothing in the intelligence 
which was not first in sensation," an aphorism which 
continued to hold its place as a universally admitted 
troth until the days of Leibnitz, who first discovered 
the grand exception “ except the intelligence itself.” 
But while Aristotle in tliis maxim no doubt seems to 
embody a strictly sensational theory, it must also 
be admitted that ho taught the distinction between 
the contingent and the necessary, the relative and 
the abaoluto; thus endeavouring to steer a middle 
course between idealism and sensualism. But the 
fame of this extraordinary man rests not so much 
upon his metaphysical as upon his logical system. 
It is by his dialectical speculations, indeed, that he 
has powerfully influenced, whether for good or evil, 
the minds of his folio wmen. In what are emphati- 
cally called the dark ages, the whole sum of human 
learning, indeed, more especially in schools of theo- 
logy, was reduced to an acquaintance with the subtle 
dialectics of Aristotle. The authority of this prince 
of philosophers, in fact, was far more frequently ap- 
pealed to than the Sacred Scriptures. Questions of 
the most trifling nature were raised and discussed 
with the utmost enthusiasm, until ut length the chief 
merit of a divine was considered as consisting in his 
ability to wrangle and dispute according to the rules 
of Aristotle. The sole tendency of the dialectics 
thus held in such high esteem, was to enslavo the 
mind, and convert it into a mere machine. One of 
the great advantages which accrued from the Refor- 
mation was, that it roused men to shake off the yoke 
of bondage in which they had for centuries been en- 
thralled. 

The theology of Aristotle was crude and ill-digest- 
ed. He believed in a Supreme Being, but differing 
little from the god of Epicurus, who, wrapped up in 
Ids own contemplations, took no interest in the affairs 
of men. It is doubted, and not without reason, 
whether ho believed in the immortality of the human 
soul. It was not to be expected, therefore, that even 
in ages of the grossest darkness, any use would be 
made of the opinions of Aristotle on theological 
points. But in the contests which wero so often 
maintained with the heretical sects which beset the 
church, his principles of reasoning wero found to be 
of indispensable importance. This was found to be 
particularly the oase in the sevonth century, when 
theological disputations were so frequently and 
keenly maintained with the Monophysites, the Nes- 
torians, and the Monothelites. The diatectics of Aris- 
totle were found by all parties to be of invaluable 
service. In the following century, accordingly, the 
Aristotelian method of reasoning was Aught in all 
the schools, while Plato was banished to the eloisters 
of the monks. John Damascenus Was more especially 
active in promoting the progress of Aristoteliamsm. t 
He published tracts intended to explain and illus* 
date the dogmas of Aristotle, and circulated theA 
hr and wide among the less instructed classes of the | 
people, so that multitudes, both in Greece and Syria, | 


became versed in this philosophy. The Neatorian 
and Jacobites were also active in differing the juris , 
ciples of the Stagyrite, which enabled them to die 
pute with the Greeks all the more readily concerning 
the person and nature of Christ. 

For a long time the knowledge of the works d 
Aristotle was confined among the learned to his dxa 
lectfta. At length, however, in the twelfth and thin 
teenth centuries, his other writings were more extern 
sivety studied. The result was, as we are informed 
by Moslieim, that not a few discarded the doctrine! 
commonly held and preached respecting divine pro- 
vidence, the immortality of the soul, the creation of 
the world, and other points, and thus became pro* 
moters of irreligion. These false doctrines they sup- 
ported by the authority of Aristotle; and when 
threatened with ecclesiastical censure for their here 
ticol tenets, they adopted the same subterfuge as 
was afterwards adopted by the Aristotelians in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, alleging that a dis- 
tinction was to be drawn between philosophical and 
theological truth. They maintained, accordingly, 
that the doctrines winch they taught, and to which 
the church objected, were true according to philoso- 
phy, though not true according to the Catholic faith. 

In the thirteenth century the Latin Church yielded 
themselves almost exclusively to the authority and 
the principles of Aristotle. For a short time, it is 
true, Ilia works, particularly his metaphysics, fell in- 
to discredit, the Amaluicians (which sec) having 
beon supposed to have derived their errors respecting 
God and some other subjects, from the use of these 
writings. Aristotle, however, was not long in at- 
taining to the highest esteem and reputation; the 
Dominicans and Franciscans having embraced his 
philosophy, taught it universally in the schools, and 
illustrated it in their writings. Of these monks, 
Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor as he was 
called, one of the greatest luminaries of the age of 
tho Schoolmen, was above all others distinguished 
for his zeal and activity in the cause of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy; and with such success that, in the 
face of much opposition, Aristotle became the dictator 
in philosophy in the Latin church. “ Without Aris- 
totle,” says the historian of the Council of Trent, 
44 we would have had no system of religious belief.” 
Tliis enthusiastic admiration of the works of the Sta- 
gyrite, however, was by no means shared by the whole 
of that body. Roger Bacon, a man of the highest re- 
putation both for learning and ability, being known 
by the name of the Admirable Doctor, resisted this at* 

| tempt to estimate the value of the writings of Aristotle 
bey<*»d their real merit. He was joined by several 
i other &tye> and enlightened men, who were ready to 
! rtive the Aristotelian system all its due, but at the same 
> time were anxious to extend the boundaries of human 
knowledge. This determined opposition to the Idol 
of the age only exposed these able men and indepen- 
dent thinkers to persecution and reproach* They . 
were talked by the ignorant multitude among Hugh 
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wnsnnfl heretics, and narrowly escaped being com- 
, miited to the flames. In tlm succeeding century, 
Aristotelian philosophy maintained its ground, and 
in each high esteem was it held, that kings and 
princes ordered the works of Aristotle to be trans- 
j fated into the languages of their people, that greater 
^numbers might acquire wisdom* The philosophers 
of the time, however, took greater pleasure irt the 
. exercise of their skill in debate, than in the dfa- 
vftovery and defence of the truth; and, as we are 
told, “ they perplexed and obscured the pure and un- 
adulterated doctrines of reason and religion by their 
M vain subtleties, their useless questions, and their ridi- 
culous distinctions.’* 

In Italy, for a long period, Aristotle reigned alone 
l : in the schools ; but about the time of the council of 

* Florence, some of the Greeks, particularly the cele- 
< brated Gemistius Pletho, strongly recommended the 
' study of the works of Plato. The consequence was 
, that, chiefly through the influence of Cosmo de 

Medicis, two rival schools soon appeared in Italy, 
which for a long time contended with the utmost 
earnestness and zeal, whether Plato or Aristotle 
held the highest place among philosophers. The 
■ controversy, however, was not limited to a dis- 
cussion of tiio respective merits of these $wo philo- 
sophers, but the principal point in dispute was, 
which of the two Bystems was most in accordance 
with the doctrines of Christianity. One of the 
warmest supporters of Aristotle, and who professed 
to carry out the principles of his master, openly 
Avowed and taught opinions which subverted the 
foundations of all religion, both natural and revealed. 
His opinions were embraced by nearly all the pro- 
fessors of philosophy in the Italian universities. Such 
sentiments soon called down upon them the fulmi- 
nations of the Church, and although they took re- 
fuge in the miserable subterfuge, which we liave 
already noticed, that their doctrines were only phi- 
losophically true, while theologically false, the shal- 
low defence availed them nothing. Several of them 
(were handed over by the Church to the civil povjer, 
(which punished their heresy with death. 

* The strife which existed between the admirers of 
Plato and those of Aristotle was only temporary ; 
the latter obtained the complete ascendancy, and the 
schools, not in Italy alone, but throughout Euro|>e, 
were occupied by ignorant monks, who taught, in- 
stead of philosophy, a confused mass of obscure no- 
tions, sentences, and divisions, which were compre- 
hended neither by the teacher nor his pupils. End- 
less discussions were held between the Scotists and 
Thomists, the Realists and Nominalists. Thgffiall# 
Of the universities rang with the most .foolish and 
absurd debates on the moat trifling sulpefts. Tim 
study of the Scriptures was now entirely neglected, and # 
theologians attempted to defend the most erroneous 
statements by endless quotations from the Fathers, or 

^:4^mrent of dialectical subtleties mid quibbles. 

qchwis the melancholy state of both thg philo- 


sophical and theological worlds when Luther ap 
peered; and, accordingly, In the university of Paris, 
which was accounted the mother and queen of all 
the rest, not a man could be found competent to dis- 
pute with him out of the Scriptures. Many of the 
doctors of theology had never read the Bible ; and 
the only system of learning, with which they were 
familiar, was the dialectics of Aristotle. It was 
thus quite apparent that, instead of promoting, 
the doctrines of the Aristotelian philosophy had 
proved a hlnderanoe to the progress of knowledge. 
And yet, even after the Reformers had asserted the 
sacred liberty of human thought, both Romish and 
Protestant writers seemed to vie with each other In 
protestations of respect for the Stagyrite, Both Are* 
quently appealed to his authority, and both claimed 
him as their own. At the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, accordingly, the Aristotelians 
held nearly all the professorial chairs, both in the 
universities and in the inferior schools, and were 
violent in their opposition to all who dared to main- 
tain that Aristotle should either be corrected or 
abandoned. At this period arose a party in Europe 
who were Btylad Chemists or Rosicrucians, and wbe 
united the study of religion with the search aftax 
chemical secrets. This sect contended during many) 
years for pre-eminence with the Aristotelians, until 
a new method of philosophy was introduced by Gas- 
sendi, followed by Dcs Cartes. The former of these 
distinguished men commenced the publication of a 
work in 1624, which he entitled * Exercitations 
against Aristotle. 1 The title was sufficient to stir 
up a host of enemies from all quarters, and he was 
compelled to suppress the lost five books of the 
Treatise in deference to the all but universal feel- 
ing of his time. In his writings, Gassendi openly 
set at nought the metaphysics of the schools ; and 
this, combined with the new system of philosophy 
introduced by De% Cartes, which renounced all sub- 
jection to any master or guide, shook to its base the 
authority of the Aristotelian system, and introduced 
that spirit of independent inquiry which, carried 
forward by the efforts of Lord Bacon, succeeded in 
emancipating the mind of Europe from the thral- 
dom of centuries. Thus has the glorious Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century, followed up by the 
independence of all authority i.i matters of science, 
asserted by the philosophy oJ Dcs Cartes aad ths 
method of Bacon, wrought out the entire overthrow 
of the despotic tyranny <ff Aristotle, and obtained 
for man that uncont rolled freedom of thought anq 
Opinion, which disowns the despotic authority of ein| 
human teaghers, and yields Itself only with implidj 
submission to the infallible teaching of the Alsd^hlyn 
AltlUS, the cgiginator of one of the moat ede- 1 
brated heretical sects which have ever sprung up in 
the Christian Church. He was a native oc Libya, 
*nd educated under Lucian, prtsbyter of Antioch, 
towards the end of the third cental?. Having im- 
bibed the peculiar principles of scriptural interpr^ 
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tation followed by that school, he laid the basis of 
his doctrinal system on the free grammatical exposi- 
tion of the Bible, and being a man of by no means 
enlarged views, he fell into the error of attaching 
' undue importance to particulars, to the neglect of 
great general truths. He became a presbyter of the 
Alexandrian church, and presided over an indepen- 
dent church of tliat city, called Baucalis. For some 
time previous to this he had been a deacon of the 
church of Alexandria, and in consequence of ming- 
ling in somo religious disputes which had arisen, he 
was excommunicated by Peter, bishop of thAt church. 
The see of Alexandria, however, having become va- 
cant by the death of Peter, the new bishop, Achillas, 
not only removed the sentence of excommunication, 
but ordained Arius presbyter A. d. 313. At an 
(early period of his life, Arius appears to have be- 
gun to entertain the most erroneous and unscrip- 
tural notions in reference to the person of Christ. 
Neither on the one hand admitting him to be God, 
equal with the Father, nor on the other degrading 
him to the rank of a mere man, he ascribed to him 
the greatest dignity which a being could have next 
to God, without entirely annulling the distinction ! 
between that being and God. 44 God created him,” 

: to use Neander’s explanation of the views of Arius, j 
44 or begat luin with the intent through him to pro- 
duce all things else ; the distance betwixt God and 
all other beings is too great to allow of the supposi- 
tion tliat God could have produced them imme- 
diately. In the first place, therefore, when he de- 
termined to produce tho entire creation, he begat a 
being who is as like to him in perfections as any 
creature can be, for the purpose of producing, by 
the instrumentality of this Being, the whole crea- 
tion. The names Son of God, and Logos, were 
given to him in order to distinguish him from other 
created beings, inasmuch as, although, like all creat- 
ed beings, he owed everything toJLhe will and favour 
of tho Creator, lie yet eqjoyed the nearest relation- 
ship to Him, inasmuch as the divine roason, wis- 
dom, power, all which titles could only be transfer- 
red to Christ in an improper, metonymical sense, 
were yet manifested by him in the most perfect de- 
gree.” 

We must by no means entertain the idea that 
Arius deliberately framed his doctrinal system 
with -the design of depreciating the Saviour. He 
was not conscious of deviating from the older doc- 
trines of the Eastern church ; but, on fhe contrary, 
his intention, so far as regarded the doctrine of the 
Trinity, was to defend what ho regarded as the doc- 
trine of the church against Sabellian and Gnostic 
opinions, and to exhibit it in a consistent manner. 
The peculiar sentiments of Ariu% however, having 
been promulgated by him in the exercise of his 
duties as a presbyter, brought him into collision in 
A. D. 818, with Alexander, the then bishop of Alex* 
andria. «At this point commenced a controversy 
which exercised a more permanent influence upon 


the development of die Christian rel^ton tliia iB^ 
other controversy which has ever agitated the dumb J . 
Alexander, who had for some time declined to in* v * 
terfere in the dispute which had arisen arooog the 
presbyters under his authority, at leiigth took, ad* 
vantage of a theological conference with his ckrgj 
to declare distinctly against Arius, who in turn ■ 
chafed the Atsnop with holding the errors of Sa* 
belli ub, and strenuously defended his own opinions. 
After despatching a circular letter to his clergy on 
the subject, Alexander summoned a second confer- 
ence, but to no purpose. The followers of Arius 
were rapidly increasing among the clergy and laity 
in Egypt, as well as iu Syria and Asia Minor ; and 
accordingly, Alexander, finding all attempts to stop* 
the advancing heresy utterly fruitless, convened a? 
synod of Egyptian and Libyan bishops, composed oi> j 
one hundred members, at which, A. d. 321, Ariuqg 
was deposed from his office, and both lie and his. j 
followers were excluded from the communion of tlie^ 
church. Following up this decision, the bishop of 
Alexandria addressed letters to many foreign bishops 
announcing the judgment passed upon Arius, and . 
calling upon them to hold no fellowship with the{ 
heretic. Meanwhile Arius was not idle. He pub- 1 
lished a book called 4 Thalia’ in defence of his doc- * 
trines, and to diffuse them all the more widely among , 
the masses, ho wrote a collection of popular songs em- ? 
bodying his peculiar opinions. Corresponding also 
with some of tho most eminent bishopB of the Eastern* j 
church, ho used every argument he could command 
to win them over to his side. Nor did he thus ex- 
; ort himself without considerable success. Some of 
the most influential men in the Eastern church used 
their endeavours to bring about a compromise be- 
tween Arius and his bishop. At Alexandria the dis- j 
pute had waxed so violent, that the Arian party 
withdrew from the church, and established separata, 
places of worship for themselves, and Arius, finding 
the opposition of the orthodox party too strong, fled j 
from Egypt and took refuge in Palestine. It wag 
fortunate for him tliat some men of great weight and 1 
importance in tho church had embraced his views. 
This was particularly the case with Eusebius, bishop 
of Nicomcdia, who received Arius into Iris own house, 
and not only himself avowed Arian views, but used 
all Iris influence, which was very great, to advance 
and propagate them. At length, when matters were 
sufficiently ripe, Eusebius succeeded in calling to- 
gether a council of Arian bishops, in A. D. 323, in 
BithyniA, who issued a circular to all tbe bishops, re- 
questing them to continue to hold ecclesiastical com- ■ 
•miuripn with Arius notwithstanding his excommuni- 
cation, and to use their influence with Bishop 
^Jexand&r to accomplish a reconciliation. Evety 
f attempt to restore peace, however, was ineffectual. 
The controversy continued to rage with as much, 
and even greater violence than ever. At lengthy 
matters had reached such a point, that iaum§| 
ampeipr, Constantine found h necessary personal)#; 



tointerfcre. In a. D. 324, accordingly, he^espatehed [ 
Hoatus, bishop of Cordo^ with » letter to tlie 
Bishop Alexander, end the presbyter Anus in com- 
mon, expressing his displeasure at the unseemly con- 
titavemy which was raging, and calling upon the 
, rival disputants to reeognise each other as Chris- 
tian brethren, although they differed upon a parti- 
cular point of Christum doctrine. Hosius, however, 
adopted the views of Alexander, in opposition to 
those of Arius, and his mission was attended with 
no effect. 

The endeavour of Constantine to bring about har- 
mony in the church being totally unsuccessful, he 
saw that summary steps must be taken to bring 

( matters to an issue. He summoned a general coun- 
cil accordingly, a. d. 325, to raoet at Nice, in Bithy- 
nia. At this celebrated ecclesiastical convocation 
318 bishops were present, chiefly from thJ eastern 
part of the empire, and among them Arias, Alexan- 
der, and his friend Atlianasins. The emperor him- 
*self took an active part in the proceedings of the 
council, which were conducted with considerable 
Warmth on both sides. The most Ardent opponent 
»f Arius was Athanasius, who carried the great ma- 
jority of the council along with him, and, after a 
protracted discussion, the council came to the resolu- 
tion that the Son of God was begotten, not made, of 
(he same substance, and of the Bame essence with the 
Father. On this occasion was produced the famous 
Niceno creed, which embodied the orthodox views on 
the person of Christ, which have been held in the 
church down to the present day. Both Arius and 
his doctrines were publicly condemned in the coun- 
cil, and the sentence was signed by nearly all the 
bishops present. Another class of heretics, the Me- 
lktians (which see), were condemned at the same 
time. The Arians at Alexandria, making common 
/cause with the Meletians, continued in a state of in- 
fsurrection notwithstanding the decision of the coun- 
cil, and regarded Alexander and Athanasius, from 
'the active part they had taken in the matter, as their 
open enemies. The Nicene council, not contenting 
itself with condemning the Arian doctrines, extended 
Its hostility to the heresiarch himself, having pro- 
cured his banishment by order of the emperor. 
Arius remained in exile in lllyricum till A. d. 328, 
when, through the influence of his warm friend, Eu- 
sebius, Constantine was persuaded to recall him from 
exile, and even, after a time, to admit him to an au- 
dience, when he laid before the emperor a confes- 
sion of frith, which was so cautiously expressed, 
almost exclusively consisting of passages of Scripture, 
that Constantine was naturally misled, and gffateef 
Arius permission to retain to Alexandria. On reach- 
ing that city, however, a. d. 331, Athanasius refusal 
' to receive him into the communion of the church., 
/This, of*courae, led to new dontentions, or {other to a 
^revival of the old, and the Ariaafc joined by the Mele- 
litiaas, brake out into open revolt. The Aritrn party 
chiefly through the influence of Eusebius, 


obtained the ascendancy in fi^ria, and asynod held ai 
lyre, a. o. 335, deposed Athanasius, while mtha| 
synod, held at Jerusalem in the Mine year, icmUm 
the sentence of excommunication against Arius aneg 
his friends. The heresiarch, however, found it im- 
possible to maintain liis ground at Alexandria, from 
the weight of the influence of Athanasius, who had 
succeeded Alexander in the see of that city. In 
a. d. 336, he set out for Constantinople, where he 
obtained another interview with the emperor, who 
was so much satisfied with the confession of faith 
which Arius again submitted to him, that he tented 
an imperative order to Alexander, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, to admit him to the communion on the 
following Sabbath. On the appointed day Arius 
walked to church through the streets of Constanti- 
nople, accompanied by Eusebius and other friends. 
On his way thither he was seised with a sudden Util 
ness, which proved very rapidly fatal, for, accordisig|| 
to tho report of Athanasius, lie died on that Sabbath! 
evening, thus giving rise to a suspicion, on the parti 
of his friends, that he had been poisoned, or rathen 
cut off by sorcery, wliile his enemies regarded thin 
sudden and mysterious dispensation as evidently A 
judgment from heaven. * 

Arians, a heretical sect which arose towards thrift 
beginning of the fourth century. It derived its origin! 
from Arius (see preceding article), a presbyter ofl] 
Alexandria, who taught that Jesus Christ was a crevl 
turo higher than any other created being in the uni-1 
verse ; but still not, as the orthodox alleged, veiy 
God. At the Nicene council, summoned by the I 
Roman emperor Constantine, A. D. 325, to discuss 
the opinions of Arius, a number of tests of orthodoxy 
were proposed and accepted by the Arian party ; at 
length they were requested to give their written 
assent to the proposition that the Son was homoou- 
mo8 tkeo , that is, of the same substance with the 
Father, or, as it* is expressed in the Athanasian 
creed, 44 very God of very God.” This statement 
Arius and his followers could not conscientiously 
subscribe, and hence arose his condemnation and 
banishment. The individual who, above aU others, 
contributed to the triumph of the orthodox party in 
the council, was Athanasius, who displayed singu- 
lar zeal and acuteness in defending the doctrine of 
the unity of essence, and in combating Arianiaxn. 
On the holding last to the Ifomoowim depended, in 
the view of this eminent # man f 44 the whole unity,” 
as Neander lexpresses it, 44 of the Christian eon* J 
sciousnoss of God, the completeness of the re 
relation of God in Christ., the reality of tho re- 
demption which Christ wrought, and of the commu- 
nion iyith God restored to him by man.” AthanaX 
si us, in fact, felt Jhat to maintain the Arian doctrine 
was to destroy the very root and groundwork of tim 
entire Christian life. Entertaining such views oq* 
«the paramount importance of the question at issue, 
this excellent man firmly refused, even tit the risk 
of deposition and banishment, to jM# to the com- 
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mind of the emperor, which enjoined him tb Admit 
Anns end hie friends into communion with the 
church. He felt that hie duty, ae a faithful minister 
of Christ, prevented him from receiving teachers of 
false doctrine into church fellowship. In conse- 
quence of his firm adherence to the orthodox views, 
and his determined opposition to both the Arian and 
Melotian scliisrns, which for many years agitated 
Alexandria where his lot was cast, his days were 
spent amid incessant attempts, on the part of his 
enemies, to injure his character and destroy his in- 
fluence. And when at length his opponent, Arina, 
was suddenly cut off, Atlianasius, instead of exulting 
over the fall of a hercsiarch who had been to him 
the source of much trouble and anxiety, remarks, 
in reference to it, “ Death is the common lot of 
all men. We should never triumph over the death 
of any man, even though he be our enemy ; since 
no one can know but that before evening the same 
lot may be his own.” 

It not unfrequently happens that, when the main- 
spring of any religious movement is taken away, the 
cause which was so closely identified with his pre- 
sence is in danger of being rapidly extinguished. It 
was not so with the death of Anus. The contest 
to which his speculations had given rise, far from 
ceasing, was carried forward with unabated activity 
and vigour. And the reason of this is plain. Though 
Arianism first assumed a proper systematic fonn in 
the hands of its originator, the genns of the sys- 
tem may be traced to a period considerably anterior 
to his times. Accordingly, wc find Alexander, 
bishop of Alexandria, in speaking of the heresy of 
Anus, Assorting it to be “ the doctrine of Ebion, of 
Artemas, and of PauluB Samotcnsia, now lately mak- j 
in g a now insurrection against the religion in the 
church. 11 In this view of the matter, the origin of j 
Arianism is to be found in the Jewish spirit which 
very early began to show itself in the Christian 
Church, both Cerintlius and Ebion believing our 
Saviour to be an Angel-Man, a view quite identical 
with that which forms the Arian heresy. That Atha- J 
lasius entertained this notion as to the Jewish origin 
j of this important heresy is plain from his own words : i 
14 We are separate,” says he, “from those who 
< Judafce, and those who corrupt Christianity with 
.Judaism, who, denying the God of God, talk like 
the Jews concerning one God ; not therefore assert- 
ing Him to be the only God, because lie only is the 
unbegotten, and He only^the Fountain^ the Deity ; 
out as one barren and unfruitful, without a Sou, with- 
out a living Word and a true Wisdom.” 

In complete harmon/with this notion ^Df the Jew- 
ish origin of the Arian heresy, it may be also con- 
sidered as connected with the thylogical sefiool of 
Antioch, to which Arms, Eusebios of Nioomedia, and 
other leading ArianB belonged. Connected with this 
church we find Paulus of Samosata, who wasdepose^ 
in a. D. 372, on the ground of his heretical notions 
concerning the person of Christ Ancient writers 


tell us, that his heresy was a kind of Judaism a*doo«|; 
trine. Lucianalso, to come nearer the time of * 
was a presbyter of Antioch, and was excommqpicatedl 
for holding heretical views on the person of CbriatJj 
corresponding to those which afterwards received 
name of Semi- Arianism. And besides Anus him- 
self, of thirteen prelates who avowed Arianism at 
the*council of Nice, no fewer than nine of them be- 
longed to the Syrian patriarchate. During the whole 
period which elapsed from the Nicene council ▲. D. 
325, to the death of ConstantiuB a. d. 361, Antioch 1 
was the main seat of the heretical, as Alexandria 
was of the orthodox party. 

Much also of the spirit which gave rise to tits 
Arian heresy may be traced to the schools of the 
Sophists in which its teachers were trained. On this 
subject Dr. Newman, in his able and deeply inter- 
esting Vork, entitled 1 The Arians of the Fourth 
Century,’ thus remarks: “ Arianism had in fact a 
close connexion with the existing Aristotelic school. 
This might have been conjectured, even bad there 
been no proof of the fact ; adapted, as that philoso- 
pher's logical system confessedly is, to baffle an ad- 
versary, or at most to detect error, rather than to es- 
tablish truth. But we have actually reason, in the 
circumstances of its lustory, for considering it as the 
offshoot of those schools of composition and debate, 
which acknowledged Aristotle os their principal autho- 
rity, and were conducted by teachers who went by the 
name of Sophists. It was in these schools that the 1 
leaders of the heretical body were educated for the 
part assigned them in the troubles of the Church. 7 f 
The oratory of Paulus of Samosata is characterised 1 
by the distinguisliing traits of the scholastic eloquence 
in the descriptive letter of the council which con- 
demned him ; in which, moreover, he is stigmatised 
by the most disgraceful title to which a Sophist was , 
exposed by the degraded exercise of his professional ; 
The skill of AriuB in the art of disputation is welfl 
known. Asteriua was a Sophist by profesaionM 
Aetius came from the school of an Aristotelian of 
AJexandria. Eunomius, his pupil, who re-constructed 
the Arian system on its primitive basis, at the end 
of the roign of Constantius, is represented by Ruffl- 
nus as * pre-eminent in dialectic power. 1 At a later 
period still, the like disputatious spirit and spurious 
originality are indirectly ascribed to the heterodox 
school, in the well-known advice of Sisinnius to Neo» * 
tarius of Constantinople, when the Emperor Theo- t 
dosius required the latter to renew tho controversy 
with a view to its final settlement. Well versed im 
theological learning, and aware that cleverness inf! 

was the very life and weapon of heresy, Sisinje, 
uius proposed to the Patriarch, to drop the use mm 
dialectics, and merely challenge his opponents to ?t*K 
, ter a general anathema against all such Ante-Ntcensff 
Fathers u had taught what they themselves nets® 
denounced as false dretrine On the experiffl333@| 
being tried, the heretics would neither consent to 
tried hff the opinions of the ancients, nor yet datew 
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'pa&mm tkoM whom'eUilmpeot^ 
fh*$J * Upon this,’ say the historians who recoil 
ihestoty, ‘the emperor perceived that they rested 
ttheircaufle on their dialectic skill, end not on the 
■testimony of the early Church.’” 

-.'ilt has been often alleged that the mixture of 
Platonism with Christianity gave birth to Arianism, 
It cannot be denied, that in the early church, Hhe 
doctrines of Plato affected not a little the tone of 
thinking, as well as of expression, in some minds of 
a highly speculative cast. But at the same time, 
Arina could scarcely be classed among those who 
were likely to be tinged with the profound philoso- 
phy of the Platonic school His was more a dialec- 
tic than a highly philosophic cast of mind. And 
accordingly the arguments which he advances in fa- 
vour of his system, are rather drawn from the schools 
of the Sophists, than from the mystical speculations 
of the followers of Plato. 

To Anus must be conceded the honour of giving 
origin to the important heresy which bears his name. 
Ilia contemporary opponents, Alexander and Atha- 
nasius, uniformly attribute Arianism as a system to 
him, and to him alone. Sozomen too informs us, 
that Arms was the first who introduced into the 
church the doctrine of the creation and noQretemity 
of the Son of God . This in brief terms describes 
the whole heresy now under consideration. Its au- 
thor setting out from the scriptural designation of 
fchrist as the 44 Son,” argued not only the necessary 
{inferiority to the Father, which the very idea of 
Sonship implied, but abo the necessary posteriority 
in point of time to the date of the existence of the 
Father, and what he regarded as a necessary corol- 
lary or inference from this last deduction, that there 
must have been a time when the Son did not exist, 

| and he must have been formed from what once was 
; tjot. The whole of this style of argument is obvi- 
j $us)y fallacious, being founded on a false analogy 
between the Sonship of a divine person, and that of 
4 mere creature. Anus forgot that the nature of God 
must necessarily be a mystery, and that no reason- 
ing can be legitimate or valid which compares it to 
the nature of any created being. The same error 
had been fallen into by heretics before his time. To 
reconcile the divine with the human nature, Sabel- 
lius denied the distinction of persons in the Godhead. 
With the same view, Panlus of Samosata, and aflter- 
j wards Apollinarie, denied the existence of the Word 
and the human soul as being together in the person 
Christ. Anus fell into both these errors; and 
jjfet he so far agreed with the Catholic, or orthodox 

B e church, that he was ready to ascrikb to ' 
11 that is commonly attributed^to Al- 
>d, bis name, authority, and power; 
ut the incommunicable nature or essence, 
y, in the council of Nice, the crqpd which 
party produced, and which had been 
the celebrated ecclesiastical historian 
»f Cmurea, omitted all • to the 


ohm or essential nature, but attributed so the Boa 
of God eveiy term of honour and dignity short ot 
homooudo r, or being of the same nature with the 
Father. This, however, was simply evading the 
point in dispute. The difference between the two 
parties in the council was fundamental, the one as- 
serting Christ to be a creature, and the other assert- 
ing Him to be very God. The decision of the coun- 
cil was to adopt a creed, which is known as the NF 
cene creed, and which embodies in very explicit 
termB die orthodox and Anti-Arian view of the per- 
son of Christ. It is doubtful whether or not Alina 
was persuaded to sign this creed at the council, but 
at all events he professed to receive it about five 
years afterwards. The leader of the orthodox party 
in the Nicene council was Athanasius, archdeacon ot 
Alexandria, who soon after, on the death of Alexan- 
der, succeeded to the see of that city. 

The Arum controversy was far from being termi- 
nated by the death of Anus, its originator. The 
question was too important to be dependent for its 
solution on any single individual. The aspect of 
the contest, however, underwent some change in 
consequence of this event. Some of the Semi-Arian 
or middle party, who had been deterred, by their per- 
sonal interest in favour of Anus, from distinctly con- 
demning liia peculiar doctrines, now camo forward 
openly to declare their renunciation of all connec- 
tion with his views. In addition to this, another 
event of great importance occurred soon after-— the 
death of the Emperor Constantine, which happened 
in A. d. 337. Constantius, who succeeded to the em- 
pire of the East, interested himself even more than 
his father in the prevailing controversies. He be 
come an ardent and enthusiastic supporter of the 
Arian or Anti-Niceno party. The discussions which 
he maintained at court were imitated by all classes , 
so that, as Socrates expresses it, a war of dialectics 
was carried on in „cvory family, or as Gregory of 
Nyssa relates, the Homoousion come to be discussed 
in the bakers’ shops, at the tables of the money- 
changers, and even in the market for old clothes. 

44 Inquire the price of bread,” says Gregory, 44 you ? 
are answered, 1 The Father is greater than the Son, 
and the Son subordinate to the Father.’ Ask if the 
bath is ready, and you are answered, 4 The Son of 
God was created from nothing/ ” While Constan- 
tius, who ruled in the East, thus keenly espoused 
the cause of the Arians, Constantine the younger, 
another son o{ the late Emperor, who had succeeded 
to the government of a part of the "West, favoured 
the orthodox or Anti-Arian party. One of the drat 
1 steps which* he took 'after tfie death of hie father, 
was to # send back Athanasius to Alexandria. The 
Eastern and the Western parts of the Empire ftp- 
t peered now to be completely opposed to touty other. 
The favour shown by the younger Constantine to the 
leader of the Catholic patty, wee met by the con- 
firmation of the deposition of Athanasius af an as- 
sembly convened st Antioch under the authority o. 



Constantins. It was now feared that a breach would 
be caused between the two churches of the East and 
of the West. Matters were evidently assuming a 
very serious aspect. The bishops assembled at An- 
tioch, not contented with pronouncing sentence of 
deposition upon Athanasius, appointed also a succes- 
sor, who was installed bishop of Alexandria by an 
armed force, at the instance, and in the name of the 
Emperor. In the midst of the tumult which en- 
sued, Atlianasius had time to escape. He repaired 
at first to a place of concealment in the neighbour- 
hood of the city. After a Bhort time he repaired to 
Rome, where, at a synod convened A. d. 342, the 
deposition was set aside, and he was recognised as 
a regular bishop. 

The contest between the Eastern and Western 
chufches continued to rage with ever increasing vio- 
lence for several years. At length, through the in- 
fluence of the Roman church, the two Emperors, 
Constantius and Constans, were prevailed upon to 
unite in calling s general council, to meet at Sardica 
in Illyria, A. P. 347, for the purpose of putting an 
end, if possible, to the unseemly disputes which were 
carried forward between the two churches in refer- 
ence to the Arian controversy. At this council the 
Eastern church was represented by seventy-six of 
its bishops, while more than three hundred of the 
Western bishops were present. The discussions 
which ensued, instead of healing, only tended to 
widen the breach. The bishops of the West demanded 
that AthanasiuB and his friends should be allowed to 
attend the assembly as regular bishops, and the 
bishops of the East having refused to concede this 
point, a total rupturo took place between the two 
jMirties. The Western biBhopB continued to hold 
their sittings at Sardica; the Orientals withdrew to 
Philippopolis in Thrace, where they renewed their 
sentence of deposition against Athanasius and his 
friends, and extended it to Julius bishop of Rome. 
The remanent council of Sardica, on the other hand, 
having been abandoned by the Oriental party, pro- 
ceeded to confirm tho decision of the synod of Rome, 
whioh had recognised AthanasiuB as a regular bishop, 
notwithstanding his deposition by the council at An- 
tioch. The bond of fellowship between the two 
churches was now completely severed. Tho irrita- 
tion excited by polemical discussion, became every 
day more violent, and in A. d. 349, Gregory, the 
Arian bishop of Alexandria, was assassinated. The 
anxieties of the Empefor Constantins were now 
aroused, and as he was completely under the influence 
of the Arian party, he was easily persuaded to take 
active steps against AtSanasius and his friends. Two 
orthodox bishops were first deposed at the sjnod of 
Birmium, and this having been accomplished, the 
whole energies of the Emperor and the Arian party 
were directed towards the overthrow of Athanasius 
himself. The popularity of this eminent theologian* 
however, mas so great at Alexandria that no ordinary 
craft was necessary to effect his ruin. The unworthy 


stratagems resorted to are thus described by Nm 
der. “Constantius, purposely, without doubt, soti^tt 
to lull Athanasius into security, partly th^ be ih^ht 
have him more certainly in his power, and partly in 
order to guard against disturbances among the people, ^ 
of Alexandria. When Athanasius first heard of the ' 
plots of his opponents, the emperor, in a brief letter, 
promised him perfect safety, and bade him not he. 
alarmed, and not to allow himself to be disturbed hi 
the quiet administration of his office. When, there- 
fore, the summons requiring him to leave the church 
was first sent to him by men who professed to have 
full powers from the emperor, he declared, that, as 
he had been directed by an imperial writ to remain 
at Alexandria, he held himself neither bound nor 
authorised to abandon the church entrusted to him 
by the Lord, except by a written order coming from 
the emperor himself, or at least in his name. He 
quietly proceeded, therefore, to discharge his episco- 
pal duties in the same mannor as before. But, while 
engaged in the church during the night of the 9tb 
of February, a. d. 356. amidst a portion of his flock, 
who were preparing by prayer and Bong for the pub- 
lic worship, which, according to the Alexandrian 
usage, was to be celebrated on Friday morning, the 
Dux Syrianus burst suddenly into the church, with 
a troop of armed men, regardless of all reverence for 
sacred things. Athanasius, amidst the din and 
tumult of the brutal soldiery, perfectly retained his 
presence of mind : he endeavoured first to preserve \ 
peace among the assembled members of his cliurcli, 
and to provide for their safety, before lie thought oi j 
his own. He remained quietly on his episcopal ( 
throne, and bade the deacon proceed in the recita- 
tion of the 136th Psalm, where the words * For Hii ‘| 
mercy endureth for ever/ were continually sung by | 
the choir of the church. Meanwhile, however, the 
soldiers pressed forward continually nearer to the 
sanctuary. Monks, clergy, And laity, therefore, bade j 
Athanasius save himself. But not until the greatest j 
part of his flock had departed, did he slip out witt - 
those that remained, and escape the hands of the 
soldiers who were sent to arrest him. Once more, 
by an armed force, the Alexandrian church were 
compelled to submit, and receive as their bishop an 
altogether unclerical, rude, and passionate man, 
GcorgiuB of Cappadocia. Every sort of atrocity was 
committed under the name of religion ; while Atha- 
nasius, threatened with death, and pursued as flu* as 
Auxuma in Ethiopia, found refuge among the Egyp- 
tian monks.' 1 

The Arian party were now completely in the a* j 
»cen<frpt throughout the whole Roman empire. The 1 
removal ^however, of the man, hatred to whom had \ 
formed aferm bond of connection between theologians j 
otherwise divided, was productive of an instant out- 
break of hitherto suppressed animosity. The Arina 
and Semi-Arian parties now ranged themselves, 
against each other ; the former headed by Runoraius, ' 
and tm letter by Basil of Ancyra, who potoemd 
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grant influence with the Emperor Constantins. The 
tomt-perty, in their desire to suppress this internal 
Aril ion, which waa threatening to tend asunder the 
Altai faction, had influent enough to get a confes- 
sion of faith drawn up to this effeot, 44 Whereas ao 
<ipany disturbances have arisen from the distinction 
of the unity of essence, or the likeness of essence, so 
from henceforth nothing shall be taught or preaAied 
respecting the essence of the Son of God, because 
nothing is to be found on that subject in the holy 
Scriptures, and because it is one which surpasses 
the measure of the human faculties. 11 The leaders 
of the Scmi-Arian party saw in this Sirmi&n creed, so 
called from its having been framed at Sirmimn in 
Lower Pannoma, an attempt to effect the suppression 
of their peculiar doctrines, and to secure the triumph 
of the Eunomians. They summoned accort^ngly a 
synod at Ancyra, a. d. 358, in which a long and 
copious document was drawn up, setting forth their 
views as to the resemblance of essence between 
the Father and the Son (, Ilomoiousid ), in opposition 
to the Nicene creed, as well as to the Eunomiati ar- 
ticles ; at the same time warning the church against 
the new creed drawn up at Sirmmm, in which, by 
the suppression of the term ousia, essence, a blow 
was levelled alike at the Homomuria, the -same es- 
sence, and the Homoiouaia , similar essence. This 
complicated quarrel was not long in reaching the 
ears of the emperor, and he resolved to convene an- 
other general council with the view of restoring unity 
to the church. By the influence of the court-party, 
this resolution of the emperor was so far modified, 
that two councils were assembled instead of one ; on 
Eastern council at Seleucia in I sauna, and a West- 
ern council at Ariminum (Rimini) in Italy. These 
councils met in A. d. 359, and the result was, that 
the majority of the council at Ariminum declared 
heir adherence to the Nicene creed, while the ma- 
jority of the council at Seleucia gave their sanction 
Id the fourth Antiochian creed. The two decisions 
were ordered to be laid before the emperor, who con- 
trived personally, and by means of' others, so to 
work upon both parties, that a creed was at length 
adopted which forbade all propositions respecting the 
ouna, the essence, as being unacriptural, and merely 
stated in general that the Son of God was like the 
Father, as the holy Scriptures taught. This creed 
was confirmed by a council held at Constantinople 
A. D. 360, and it was at length almost everywhere 
adopted. 

By means of this artificial arrangement, and threat- 
ening with deposition and exile all who should not 
assent to it, Constantius succeeded in putting at* end * 
to all doctrinal disputes. It was not to be qppected, 
however, that such a mode of solving a knotty theo? 
logical question would be ultimately effectual. No 
sooner had the life of the emperor Constantius come 
its a dose, and a pagan emperor been seated on the 
' throne, than matters took an entirely Affarentgdfoc- 
A# parties were now allowed perfect Iberty 


of action, and, as a natural consequence, they assumed 
the same relative positions as formerly. This con- 
tinued under the reign of the emperor Jovian, who 
although he adopted the Nicene doctrine, yet oounted 
it his duty never to interfere by his political power 
in matters which belonged to the church, The same 
principle was adopted by his successor Valentinian, 
whose brother Valens was a zealous Arian. The lat- 
ter had been intrusted by his brother with the gov- 
ernment of the East, and being naturally of*a cruel, 
despotic temper, took advantage of his position to per- 
secute and oppress the orthodox clergy. Exemp hff 
bishops were rudely tom from their flocks, and their 
places filled with the most worthless individuals. The 
Semi-Arians being subjected also to the most harsn 
treatment by Valens, naturally rando common cause 
with the orthodox against the Arian party, and titeir 
sympathy in calamity gradually led, on the part of 
many, to a sympathy m doctrine. The Nicene oreed 
was adopted as a bond ot union, and on the accession 
of Theodosius the Great to the imperial throne, the 
Nicene party was sc firmly established that a h 
380, a law was passed that only those who subscribed 
to tlie Nicene doctrine as to the identity of essence 
between the Son and the Father should be allowed 
to remain in their cl lurches. In November of this 
year, Theodosius mado his triumphal entry into Con- 
stantinople, and finding that the Arian bishop Demo- 
phiius and his party were in possession of the 
churches, while the orthodox bishop was worship- 
ping with hiB flock in a private house, he gave Pe- 
raophilus the alternative either to subscribe the Ni- 
cene creed, or to abandon the churches. The Arian 
bishop chose the latter alternative, and his party 
were compelled to hold their assemblies at Constant! 
nople, outside the city walls, which they continued 
to do until the sixth century. 

Theodosius was rqsolved to use all his efforts to 
seal the triumph ofahe Nicene doctrine, and accord- 
ingly he resolved to call a second general council in 
Constantinople, with the view of accomplishing this 
favourite object, and at the same time inaugurating 
Gregory of Nazianzen as bishop of the capital of the 
Eastern Roman empire. This latter ceremony was 
performed during the sitting of the council by Mele- 
tius, bishop of Antioch, who*on account of his ad- 
vanced age and his authority, Jn»d been called to pre- 
side over its deliberations Boon after his arrival in 
Constantinople, Meletius di<#l, and in accordance with 
the wish of tile emperor, Gregory was raised to the 
dignity of patriarch. 1 Ins appointment, however, gave 
sneh offence to the Egyptian* and Western bishops, 
that the nev* dignitary sought, and waa allowed to ten- 
der his resignation of the exalted office. The council 
decided in favour of tbe Nicene creed, and condemned 
the Arian doctrine. From this period, A. 10. 881, 
Animism ceased to be a heresy maintained by any 
dbnsiderable party within the church, but both hi its 
grosser and in its milder form it fiOAtbuied'ta jmdo* 
mutate among tim mde barbarous n^ion* on the out 



. skirts of the Roman empire who had been converted 
to Christianity. When the Vandals, in A. D. 430, 
took possession of North Africa, they raised violent 
persecutions from time to time against the adherents 
of the Nicene doctrine. 

Soon after the Reformation, Arianism began to 
make its appearance in England, and seems along 
with kindred heresies to have spread to some extent, 
so that in 1560 an injunction was issued by the 
archbishops and bishops, to the effect tliat incorri- 
gible Arians, Pelagians, or Free-will-men, be impri- 
soned and kept to hard labour till they repent of 
their errors. Two Arians were punished under the 
writ De Haretico eoniburmdo , so late as the reign of 
James 1. 

We hear little more of the Arian controversy un- 
til the beginning of the last century, when it was 
revived in England by Whiston, Emlyn, and Dr. 
Samuel Clarke. The last mentioned divine was a high 
or Semi- Arian, but the two former individuals were low 
Arians, reducing the rank of the Son of God to that 
of an angelic being, a creature made out of nothing. 
Since that time Arianism has been almost entirely 
lost sight of, and those who have inclined to Arian 
views of the person of Christ, have generally merged 
themselves iu the Socinian, or as they call them- 
selves, the Unitarian party, who degrade the Re- 
deemer to the lqvel of a mere man. 

Arianism, however, has kept its footing in Ireland 
more firmly than in England. It seems to havo ap- 
peared in that country in the reign of George I., and 
to have found supporters among the Presbyterian 
ministers. Botwoen 1705* and 1725, a keen contro- 
versy was carried on upon the subject, which at 
length terminated in the secession from the Pres- 
byterian church of eight ministers holding Arian 
principles, who constituted themselveB into a sepa- 
rate ecclesiastical body, assuming the name of the 
Presbytery of Antrim, This smull secession, how- 
ever, did not entirely purify the Presbyterian Bynod 
from the leaven of Arianism, which, on the contrary, 
still continued secretly to spread itself in the course 
of last century, until at length attention began to be 
Called to the serious and alarming fact, that a con- 
siderable number of ministers belonging to the Synod 
had imbibed, and werasactually teaching, Arian doc- 
trine. Inquiries began to be instituted, and it was 
found that no fewer than thirty-seven ministers were 
charged with maintaining the Arian heresy. Of 
these, seventeen seceded in a body in 1830, forming 
themselveB into a distinct synod under the name of 
the Remonbtrant SYjtOD of Ulster in Ireland. 
The Presbytery of Antrim has since been incorpo- 
rated with this body. The Arian congregations are 
chief j found in the counties of Antrim and Down. 
There are also a few congregations in the south of 
Inland, forming the Synod of Munster, which until 
recently were dll of them either Arian or SocinmnP 
The AriaA as well as orthodox Presbyterians of Ire- 
nad receive what is called the JZS^untJDonnm, or; 


grants from government for the •apjxst of their tutu 
Inters. See Acaciaks, JEtxaks, Eunosoass, PftA- 

THTRtANB, SEMI-ARLANS 
ARIVURDIS (children of (he «m), a sectfoun* 
in Asia, and particularly in Armenia and the acQli^ 
cent countries, where it had maintained itself from 
the olden times, having sprung from the mixture of 'the 
ZorSaatrian worship of Ormuzd (see Abesta), with 
a few elements of Christianity. They derived their 
name from their worship of the son. Between A. D. 
833, and A. i>. 854, this sect took a new form and a' 
new impulse from a person named Sembat, who be- 
longed to the province of Ararat, and although by 
birth and education a Paulician (which see), yet 
having entered into some connection with a Persian 
physician and astronomer, by name Medschusic, 
was led under his influence to attempt a new com 
bination of Parsiism and Christianity. He settled in 
a village called Thondrac; hence his sect received 
the name of Thondracians. They are said to have 
I rejocted the doctrine of a providence, of a life after 
! death, of the grace of the Holy Spirit, all morality, 
and the sacraments of the church, and to have ac 
knowledged no law nor restraints of any kind, as 
serting that there was no bui and no punishment 
This account of their doctrines, however, drawn from 
Armenian sources, must be received with consider 
able suspicion. The Arivurdis were treated with 
great harshness, and severely persecuted by the 
clergy, and yet they maintained their ground, and 
even spread widely in Armenia. To deter other* 
from joining their ranks, many of them were branded 
by their enemies with the image of a fox, as a sign 
of the heretic who creeps slyly into the Lord’s vine- 
yard, seeking to destroy it. Notwithstanding all 
means used to check the progress of the sect, it con- 
tinued to increase in numbers. “ At oue time in par- 
ticular,” as we learn from Neander, “ about A. D 
1002, it made the most alarming progress ; when, as 
we are told, it was joined by bishop Jacob, spiritual 
head of tho province of Ilarkh. But since Christian- 
ity in Armenia was extremely corrupted by super- 
stition, and a host of ceremonial observances, grow- 
ing out of the mixture of Christian and Jewish ele: 
ments, which latter abounded to a still greater extent 
here than in other countries, the question naturally 
arises, whether everything which was opposed to 
these foreign elements, and which, in this opposition, 
united its strength with that of the Paulicians, though ‘ 
proceeding, in other respects, from entirely different 
principles, was not wrongly attributed by the defend- 
ers of the then dominant church-system, to the in 
Puente of the Paulician sect. Supposing the case to : 
have bqpn so, it may be conjectured that bishop 
Jacob was one of those men, who, by the study O 
i the sacred Scriptures, and of the older chard, 
teachers, £ad caught the spirit of reform,— a coqjo* : 
«ture which is certainly corroborated by tto fri ths* ; 
two mods were unable to convict him of any hmsy. v 
If, bolrever, he was actually conneptad 'rit&Vjp, 
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HwBcaiw, ft was, assuredly , wfth thoso of the better 
•&WIP, with thosewho, in thirfreSbrt* to faring about 
il rwiaimcloiit of 4qp»ostoUc«b^pUc^^ ^uid ln their op- 
position to the intermixture of Judaism with Chris- 
represented the spirit of Mardoa. His 
-fjeree opponents themselves acknowledge, that he 
: was distinguished for the austerity of his life ; and his 
priests, who travelled through the land as preachers 
^repentance, were men of the same simple and ab- 
stemious habits. He and his followers denounced 
the Also confidence which was placed in masses, ob- 
lations, alms, church-prayers, as If it were possible, 
by these means, to obtain the foigivoness of sins. 
His own act alone, said they, can help the individual 
who has sinned ; a sentiment which could easily be 
misrepresented, and made to signify that they pro- 
nounced all other means to be worthless. He 
declared himself opposed to the animal wftirifices 
practised in the Anueuian church. Once, some of 
his followers happened to be present, when animals 
were offered as an oblation for the dead. ‘Thou 
poor beast — said one of them— the man Binned 
through his whole life, and then died ; but what sin 
| hast thou done, that thou must die with him?’ 
This bishop met with great success among Llie clergy, 
the people, and the nobles, until finally the Catholi- 
cus, or spiritual chief of the Armenian church, 
craftily succeeded in getting possession of hiBperBon. 
He first caused him to be branded with the heretical 
mark, and then to bo carried from place to place, 
attended by a common crier, to proclaim him a here- 
tic, and expose him to the public scorn. After this 
lie was thrown into a dungeon, from which he man- 
aged to effect his escape, *but was finally killed by 
lua enemies/* Se* Parsers (Religion op the). 

ARK OF THE COVENANT or TESTIMONY, 
a coffer or chest in the ancient Jewish tabernacle and 
temple. It was three foot, nine inches in length, 
two feet, three inches in breadth, and the same in 
height, and in it were contained, as we are told by 
«n apostle, Hob. ix. 4, the golden pot tliat had 
manna, Aaron*s rod that budded, and the tables of 
the covenant. The appointed structure of tlds sa- 
cred chest is thus described by Moses, Exod* axv. 
10—16, “ And they sliall make an ark of shittim- 
, wood; two cubits and a half shall be the length 
v thereof, and a cubit and a half the breadth thereof, 
and a cubit and a half the height thereof. And thou 
•halt overlay it with pure gold, within and without 
shalt thou overlay it, and shaft make upon it a crown 
: of gold round about. And thou shaft cast four rings 
{•Of gold for it, and put them in the four corn era 
l thereof; and two rings shall be in the one side it, 
two rings in the other side of it. And thou 
make staves of shittim-wood, and overlify them ( 
: ^h gdldL And thou shaft put the staves into the 
(00! by the sides of the ark, that the ark may be 
with them. The staves shall be in the nogs of 
^ : 4hey shall not be takeaftam ft. , And thou 
thewktiw ***^*&*M 


thee,” On this ark retted she Bheohmah or fym-| 
bol of the divide presence, manifesting itself in the 
appearance of a cloud, aa it were hovering over it. 
Hence in various passages of sacred Scripture, Godk 
is said to dwell between the cherubfaua, and upon the 
mercy-seat. And every year on the great day of 
atonement, the high priest, entering into the holy of 
holies whore the ark of the covenant stood, iprink* 
led the blood of the sacrifice on and before tW| 
mercy-seat. . 

The ark was to the Israelites the token of the pre-t 
senes and power of their covenant God. Accordingly! 
when they passed over Jordan to enter the promised | 
land, the priests who carried the ark were commanded 
to proceed with it before them, and no sooner did their 
feet touch the brink of the river, than, as we are in- 
formed, Josh. iii. 14, “ the priests that bore the ark 
of tlie covenant of the Lord stood firm on dry ground 
in the midst of Jordan ; and all the Israelites ^passed 
over on diy ground, until all the people wore passed 
clean ovor Jordan.” Having thus boon conveyed 
across the river, tho ark continued for some time at 
Gilgal, whence it was removed to Shiloh. The Is- 
raelites valuing highly the presence of this sacred 
symbol, transferred it to their camp, but in their war 
with tlie Philistines, it fell into the hands of that 
idolatrous people, who placed it in the temple of 
their god Dagon, when tlie latter fell down before it 
and was broken in pieces. The Philistines having 
been visited with divine judgments, as the punish- 
ment for their detaining the ark, they sent it hack 
without further delay to the Hebrews. It halted at 
BethsliemoBh, where the people having incurred the 
anger of God for curiously and profanely looking! 
into it, fifty thousand of them were Btrubk dead. It I 
was then lodged at Kirjath-jearim, and afterwards at 
Nob. David wishing to remove it from Kirjath- 
jearim, resolved to adopt a different mode of convey- 
ance from the usual ono — that of carrying it upon 
the shoulders. He placed it upon a new cart drawn 
by oxen, from which being apparently in danger of 
falling, Uzzah put forth his hand to support it, 
when ho was struck dead in a moment for liis pre- 
sumption. This awful judgment so alarmod David, 
that he left the ark for three months in tho bouse of 
Obcd-edom ; after which it wc^ removed to his pal- 
ace in Jerusalem. 

At the building of the temple by Solomon, the 
ark was deposited in tho most holy place, where U 
remained until ithe times of tne last kings of Judah, 
who having fallen into idolatiy, impiously placed 
their idols in the holy ternplg itself. The Hebrew 
•priests, shocked at the profanation, removed the ark, 
and carped it about from placo to place. On the 
accession of good Vjng Josiah to the throne, It was 
Again returned to its place in the temple^, It is 
much disputed among the Rabins what bfeOftme of 
# ths ark at the destruction of the temple byNebu- 
ghadnessar. If it was carried tq Bjtiyftmalebg With 
the sacred vessels, at ajl events ftwiwr never brought 
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hack. Bom think that it was concealed % 
uiiah, to preserve it from the Chaldeans, ana th*tit 
could not be again discovered, nor indeed will ever 
be found until the Messiah shall appear and reveal 
the place of its concealment. But most of tlie Rab- 
bis attribute its preservation to king Josiah, alleging 
in proof of this notion, 2 Chron. xxxv. 2, 3, “ And he 
«set the pricstB in their charges, and encouraged them 
to the service of the house of the Lord ; and said 
unto tlie Levites that taught all Israel, which were 
holy unto the Lord, Put the holy ark in the house 
which Solomon, the son of David, king of Israel, did 
build: it shall not be a burden upon your shoulders: 
servo now the Lord your God, and his people Israel.” 
The probability is that it was destroyed Along with 
the temple. 

The Rabbis allege that the two tables of the law 
were deposited in the ark, not only those which were 
entire, A but those also which were broken. This 
opinion they found upon a mistranslation of Deut. x. 
2, which they render thus: “And I will write on the 
tables tho words that were oil the first table, which 
thou brakest and bant put in the ark." The last 
clause is more correctly translated in our version, 
u thou shall put" 

The prophet Haggai declares concerning the se- 
cond temple, that it was as nothing in comparison of 
the first; and the remark might well bo justified, 
were it only by the absences from it of the ark of the 
covenant, the possession of which was one of the 
highest privileges of the Jewish worship. Prideaux, 
following Lightfoot, asserts that in the second temple 
there was an ark made of tho same dimensions and 
Bhape as the first, and put in the same place. This 
is denied by many of the Jewish writers, who tell us 
that the whole service of the great day of atonement 
was performed in the second temple, not as in the 
first, before an ark, but before the stone of founda- 
tion, os they coll it, on which t^e ark stood in the 
first temple. It is not unlikely that there may have 
been in the second temple, as is found still in all 
Jewish synagogues, an ark or coffer in which is kept 
a copy of the Hebrew Scriptures in the form of an 
ancient roll. This manuscript roll they take out 
with great solemnity from the ark whenever they 
use it, and return it with equal solemnity when they 
have done with it. One great preBtfmption against 
the existence of an ark of the covenant in tlie second 
temple is the striking fact, that in the representation 
of the temple furniture which is sculptured on the tri- 
umphal arch of Titus, still to be seen at Rome, there 
is no figure of an ark. # 

The Mohammedans allege that tlie ark was givens 
to Adam ready made, and that it was handed down 
from patriarch to patriarch, unti^tlio time of Moses ; 
that the portraits of the patriarchs and prophets^ 
were engraven upon it; that in times of war a 
mighty rushing wind came forth from it, which 
comfited the enemies of Israel, and hence they co$ 
ried it about with them as a protection in their wan- . 


derings from place to place. ' The ;f<nk .of thl - 
Arabian prophet allege, that 
of stone, the ark of the covenant eosxtaiiiefl 
which Moses put off at the burning bush on HotSbt ; - 
the pontifical head-dress which Aaron wore, and '4 
piece of wood with which Moses sweetened tto 
ters of Marah. * 

ARK-WORSHIP. It is interesting to 
how extensively heathen worship is pervaded byeio-jy; 
raents which are evidently derived from Old Testa^;* ;: 
ment liistory. In all nations of the world have been v 
preserved records and traditions concerning the dev 
luge, and the ark in wldch a remnant of the race was . 
saved from the all but universal destruction. The 
priests of Ammonia had a custom at particular seasons 
of carrying in procession an ark or boat in which was 
an oracular shrine, held in great veneration ; and the 
Egyptians generally observed a similar custom of car’ 
rying the deity in an ark. Doctor Pocockc found in . 
Upper Egypt three specimens of ancient sculpture in 
which this ceremony is exhibited. The ship of Isis, 
one of the chief Egyptian gods, seems to have had a 
reference to the ark. Bryant finds an allusion to 
the ark in the temples colled Dracontia, dedicated to 
serpent-worship, and also in that of Scsostris, which 
was formed after tho model of the ark, in commemo- 
ration of which it was built and consecrated to Osiris, 
at Thcba. The same author finds in the story of the 4 
Argonauts several particulars bearing a distinct re- 
ference to the ark of Noah. In other countries be- * 
sides Egypt an ark or ship was introduced in their • 
mysteries, and often carried about in the seasons of 
their festivals. The ark, according to the traditions 
of the Gentile world, wawprophetic, and regarded as 
a temple or residence of the Deity. Noah and his 
family, amounting to eight persons, having experi- 
enced such a marked favour at the hands of the Al- 
mighty, came to be bold in the highest veneration, 
and even to be deified. Hence the gods of Egypt, 
in tlie ancient mythology of that countiy, amounted 
precisely to eight, and the ark was esteemed an em- 
blem of the system of the heavens in which these eight 
gods dwelt. Dionysus or the Indian Bacchus has 
sometimes been identified with the patriarch Noah 
and if so, it is not unlikely that the ark was repre- 
sented by the cista mystica , or sacred allegorical^ 
chest, which was anciently carried in the Dionyuatib ; 
processions. Among the antiquities of Herculaneum ; ; 
has been found a series of pictures representing cere .v 
monies in honour of Bacchus; and it is a tirctoft; ^ 
stance well worthy of notice, tliat in one of these' 
woman is carrying on her shoulder a square 
havyig a projecting roof, and at the end a door, thfei: 
being carried in a commemorative procession* Jfer 
is in afr probability a sacred thebet or ark, in whSgb-/’ . 
'Bacchus was preserved. And, besides, the 
esteemed a symbol appropriate to Bacchus j 
his professions, idols or other objects 
that deity were included in It. It is a Gurioo* iim- 
jn oofnection with this •object, . 'tluat W a tribal;' 
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among the ancfrofc ¥^to,ii Ferifflng otorvtato 
and vineyards* See BACCHtrt--I>toiirt8iA. 

ARMENIAN CHURCH- The great and an- 
cient kingdom of Armani* occupies the mountainous 
jfOgion ofWetterh Asia, comprising Turcomania and 
* jMttf of Perm*. Many Armenians claim for their 
nltyftfatt! * very repute antiquity, alleging that tfleir 
"‘language is that of Noah unaffected by the confusion 
M tongues at Babel, and therefore that it is the pri- 
rtttttlve language spoken by our first parents in para- j 
ftise. While this claim cannot but be rejected as 
Utterly extravagant, the Armenian language in its 
ancient form dates its origin undoubtedly from a 
very early period. It seems to belong to the Indo- 
Germanic family, enriched with many Sanscrit words, 
hut having no affinity with th# Semitic tgngucs, 
Christianity is said by the Armenian chronicles to 
ihave been introduced into their country even in 
; apostolic times, and the grounds on which they sup- 
port this statement are curious. Eusebius, iu his 
1 Ecclesiastical History, 1 mentions a strange story of 
one Agharus, king of Edessa in Mesopotamia, ha\ ing 
sent a letter to our blessed Lord, requesting him to 
Come and cure him of a disease under which he was 
labouring. The historian quotes from the records of 
the church of Edessa a translation of this lettei. 
along with another, purporting to be a reply from 
Jesus Christ, promising to send one of his disciples 
to heal him. Additions were afterwards made to the 
ptoiy, to the effect that Thaddoun, one of the se\ enty, 
Ijpas deputed by the apostle Thomas to fulfil the pro- 
pniae of the Saviour. EvagriuB says that our Lord 
not only sent a letter, but also a likeness of himself, 
as Agbarus had expressed a strong desire to see him. 
That tlus correspondence was really found in Edessa 
there can be little doubt ; but the fact that it is not 
mentioned by any ecclesiastical writer before Euse- 
bius, shows that it must have owed its origin to the 
national vanity of some of the early Christians in 
Armenia. We are not informed that our Sa\iour 
committed anything to writing, and if he had done 
CO, his first followers would not have been silent on 
the subject, Agbarus, the hero of this apocryphal 
narrative, is called by Tacitus a king of the Arabs, 
hot in the Armenian chronicles he is ranked among 
t the Armenian kings of the dynasty of the Amcidas. 
This monarch is said to have been converted to 
^-Christianity simply by hearing of the wonderful 
Works of Christ, and to have been baptised by 
jtftliddeiis alter having been cured of his disease 
mtk which he had been afflicted for seven years, 
the labours of this apostolic missionary, notribe 
only, but great multitudes embraced tys frith 
Redeemer. It would appear, however, that 
taefiet hors of Agbarus, frr from adopting for 
or fovounng in others the profqpeion of 
so persecuted sad oppressed the Chris- 
which had b een te ^^atthy al- 
tuft from the country, * 


While, however, it % toetterih intpUtrit 

Oredit to this account Of the mttufor Inwhieh Chita* 
tiaalty was first introduced into A mania, it must he 
admitted as by no means improbable, that by means 
of Persia, Syria, and other bordering provinces oi 
the Roman empire, the knowledge of Christian truth 
would find its way at an early period into Armenia ; 
and yet its progress would just as likely be modi 
retarded by the fanatical spirit of the ancient Per- 
sian faith. No people have been more tetmota# of 
their religious creed aud practices than the follower* 
of Zoroaster. But however detei mined the resistance 
made to the entrance of Clmstianity at first, it fa an 
undoubted fact, that early in the fourth century if 
found a firm footing in Armenia tlirough the labours 
of Gregory, the Enbghtenfr y as he is called, and ever 
since it lias been the religion of the Armenian peo- 
ple. This zealous individual, by whom Tiridate* the 
Great, with a large number of his subjects were ad* 
mitted by baptism into the Christian Church, was 
himself an Armenian of royal descent, who, having^ 
been brought up in Cftsarea, was there educated in 
the religion of JesuB. For a time he had endured 
much persecution, and even bodily torture, for re- 
fusing to unite in the idolatrous worsliip of his coun- 
trymen. By the blessing of God, however, upon 
his persevering exertions, a Christian Church was 
formed in Armenia, over which he himself was or- 
dained bishop. Notwithstanding the adoption c* 
Clmstianity by many of tlio people, the olft religion 
still maintained its ground in several of the Arme- 
nian prounccs. In the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, Miesrob, who had at one time been the royal 
secretary, set himself to the wider diffusion of Chris- 
tianity in the countries about the Caspian sea. 
Hitherto the Syrian version of the Bible had been 
used in Armenia, and, accordingly, it was neces- 
sary to translate into the vernacular tongue the por- 
tions of Scriptuie read at public worship. Miesrob, 
however, invented the Armenian alphabet, and in 
411 he translated the Bible from the Septuagiut into 
the Armenian language. From this time Chris- 
tianity made way in the countiy in defiance of all 
the efforts put forth, both by Zoroastnans and Mo 
hammodans, to crush it. The Persian Jungs wcit 
striving continually to extend tfc< ir dominion in Ar 
menia, and wherever they mad© ' miqurata they per* 
j secuted the Christians, and sought to restoro the ole 
religion. The Persian commander and governor 
Mihr-Nerseh, dbout the middle of the fifth century 
issued a proclamation to all the Armenians, declar- 
ing that all who did not adopt, the Zoroastrian frith 
%mst be undtr a mental delusion, and deceived by 
the Deu* or wicked spirits. The Armenian nobles 
, thereupon held an assembly in the city ttf^ Ards* 
shad, a. p. 450 a**d declared their to 

die as martyrs rather than deny the CMttlfre frith. 
After the Persian king, hmmm, haft mpmri 
them to his court, and threatened tfcte With * atari 
death, they were prevailed l| yield, a aft tv 



tpufar their renunciation of the religion of Christ 
Bu$ the ettempt of the Persians to abolish Chris- 
d restore the Zoroastrian religion, roused 
the Indignation of the great mass of the Armenian 
people, and gave rise to a keen religious war. 

/ At its tot formation, the Armenian Church was 
regarded as a branch of the Syrian patriarchate un- 
der the primate of the Pontine Coaarea. It does 
not scorn to have been tainted by either the Arian 
or Westorian heresies, the Armenian bishops having 
given in their assent to the decrees of the councils 
of Nice and Ephesus. In the midst, however, of 
the commotions excited by the persecutions of the 
Persian monarchs, a theological controversy had 
arisen which threatened to rend asunder the whole 
Christian body. The doctrine of Nostorius, which 
he had tot promulgated in a.*i>. 424, was to tho 
effect that Christ had not only two natures, but 
alBO two persons, or, in other words, that a Divine 
person hod taken up his abode in a human person. 
In consequence of the wide division of this heresy, 
a council was summoned to meet at Ephesus in 
A. D. 431. Over this council Cyril, bishop of Alex- 
andria, presided ; and without much discussion, Nes- 
torius was deposed, and his doctrine condemned. 
One of the moBt violent opponents of Nestorius was 
Eutyches, the superior of a monastery in the noigh- 
bouihood of Constantinople. This man, in liis ar- 
dent anxiety to avoid the error of Nestorius, rushed 
to the other extreme, and foil into an equally dan- 
gerous error of an entirely opposite kind. Nesto- 
rius had maintained that Christ was possessed of two 
natures and of two persons; Eutyches maintained, 
that, in the constitution of the person of Christ, 
tho human nature and the Divine aro one; the 
humanity being absorbed into the Divinity. This 
new form of error had equally numerous and ardent 
supporters with the error of Nestorius; and being a 
heresy of the most fatal kind,* striking at the root 
of some of the vital doctrines of Christianity, as, 
for example, the atonement and the eternal priest- 
hood of Christ, & council was called at Chalcedon, 
in A. ©. 451, to prevent if possible its farther diffu- 
sion* At that oouncil Eutyches and his erroneous 
tenets were formally condemned. Notwithstanding 
this derision, Eutyckianism spread rapidly, and at 
this day, if we except the Greek Church, the whole 
Oriental Christian churches are divided between the 
error of NeBtorius an& that of Eutyches. The Ar- 
menian bishops, probably on accoiiit of the dis 
turbed state of their country from the persecution of 
the Christians by th# Persians, had not been pre- 
sent at tho council of Chalocdon ; but nb sooner were 9 
its decrees published than they warmly espoused the 
cause oi Eutyches. In A. D. 4tt, in a «ynod held 
at Vagharshatiad, they formally rejected the decree* 
of Chalcedon, and declared their adherence to the 


Eutyeldan doctrine, and at this day the AxmmMb* 
.Jacobite, Coptic, and Abyssinian chutpta* age *H 
thm Mm^hysite, holding tip doctrine j that Ja 


Chdjst $here is but one nature ^ hJj 
abeorbedln Us Divine nature. By toltlfpwed 
jection of the Chalcedonian decrees, to Mmm 
Church separated itself from the c ommun io n tf 
other branches of the Eastern Church, andfrte 
that time they have been denominated ichismattet 
and heretics by both the Gieek and the BofldA( 
churches. * :• 

This separation of the Armenians from to 0 
Christians was peculiarly favourable to the ami*, 
tious schemes of the Persians, who, in consequence 
of the insurrection roused in Greater Armenia by 
the persecutions of the Monophysites, made a mot* 
easy conquest of that country. The Persian ruler, 
Chosroes, availed himself gladly of4he isolated posi- 
tion of his new Christian subjects to prevent that 
intercourse with the Christians of the Roman empire 
which might have led the Armenians to revolt from 
liis authority. With his concurrence accordingly, 
Nicrees, the first bishop or Catholicos, as he is called 
of the Armenian Church, held a synod at Shiven, in 
A. D. 536, at which the MonophyBite doctrine was 
confirmed, and an anathema pronounced on the 
council of Chalcedon. This completed the rupture 
between tho Armenian Church and the other lead- 
ing churches both of tho East and West. 

The zealous endeavours of the Persians, not only 
to subjugate the country of Armenia, but to compel 
the people to embrace the religion of Zoroaster, 
failed, as we have seen, to prevent the establish- 
ment of a Christian church. But the effect of the 
long-sustained civil wars which were thereby ex 
cited, and which were continued till after the death 
of Yezdejird in A. d. 457, was to drive a Humber 
of the Christians from the country, and to lead 
others to compromise matters by the partial adoption 
of the Zoroantrian faith in combination with thrif 
Christian creed. This mongrel superstition main- 
tained itself in Armenia until the middlo of to 
twelfth century. See AmvtJBDis. 

Long and severely have the Armenian Christiana 
been tried. Their country lias been the scene of an 
uninterrupted series of desolating wars; and yet, 
notwithstanding the successive invasions of Se\jucka, 
Mamluks, Ottomans, and Persians, they have adhered 
with unflinching firmness to their ancient faithu X* 
the commencement of tho seventeenth century, A$* 
mania Proper was robbed of a large proportion I if 
its inhabitants by the barbarous cruelty of Shri^ 
Abbas, who carried off forcibly thousands of Ai 
nian families to Persia, whore many of their 
ants still remain. No nation, with the excepting 
theUews, has been more widely dispersed ‘ 
out to world. Their mer chants," says 
“are found in every European market, 
in India, at Singapore, and in to irianos jw 
Eaaten* Archipelago.” The numbers 
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D*ight, Ok their vataable «Mtolwy Be* 

)r doctrines of the Armenian Church, to refer- 
to the pern of Christ, are, as we have yen, 
Monophysite, that is, they believe that the 
and human natures are amalgamated Into 
Another point on which they differ from the 
h and all Protestant churches, but coincide in 
ion with the Greek Church, regards the Holy 
gp t, who they allege proceeds from the Father 
Jdy, Instead of, as the Nicene creed expresses it, 
^ex patre filioque," from tho Father and the Son. 
& other respects the Greeks and the Armenians are 

> generally agreed in their theological views* though 
they differ, in some particulars, in their forms and 
modes of worship. The standard by which they 
profess to regulate their opinions is the Bible, along 
with the three first councils, Nice, Constantinople, 
and Ephesus. Eveiy other couucil is anathematised 
by the Armenian Church. They hold the sacra- 
UfcCnts to bo seven iu number, vis. baptism, coufirma- 

► lloo, extreme unction, the communion, marriage, 
ordination, and ponance. Baptism is administered 
among them by a threefold aflfaaion of water by the 
hand of the pnost, followed by a trine or threefold im- 
mersion of the whole body, emblematic of the Saviour's 
three days! abode in the grave , but this is not al- 
ways considered indisponsable. Three drops of the 

* Ifeetrua or holy oil are mixed with the water, accom- 
panied by a prayer for the actual descent of the 
TO)ily Spirit into the oil and water, so that it may 
receive the benediction of the Jordan. They com- 
\jtteraorate in this rite 14 the mother of God and eter- 
r tod Virgin Mary, St. John the Baptist, and all the 
munts, along with the Lord.” They believe that by 
the sacrament of haprism original sin is taken away, 
r dad that regeneration and adoption are obtained. 
^*ttey acknowledge sprinkling as a lawful mode of 
^ for they receive from other churches those 

e been sprinkled without rebaptixing tjhem. 
practice of pouring water three times upon the 
I they derive from the tradition that this was 
mode in which Christ was baptised in the Jor- 
Converts from Judaism and Mohammedanism, 
$h adults, are baptised in the same manner, 
si Greeks differ from the Armenians in regard 
to* admission of converts from other churches 
W* respect, that they admit none such, in what- 
maimer they may have been previously hap. 

without rebaptising them. After bqfElsm 
A ft a cni to* apply the mirm or chrismeto the 
% <be same m a itoer as metre roe unctiou is« 
among the Roman <SrthoBcs^auofait» 
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ttadMUL The saSktoc^ fealtojwr* 

formed by the priest at the tbtie of mi 

four of the seven sacraments ate aflmtohfrtted at 
ones in the Armenian Chorch^-bftptiSi% tiOrifoma 
tion, extreme unction, and the euchariit 

In regard to the Lord's Supper, the Aflneidiitf 
believe firmly in transubstantiatiem, and wofdritt ftt 
cousecmted elements as God. . Unleavened brim is 
used in the sacrament, and the broken tif 
bread are dipped in undiluted wine, and thus given 
to the people ; they are not, however, handled by 
the communicants, but put into their mouths by ’the 
hands of tho priests. They suppose the consectaMl 
elements have in themselves a sanctifying audtavw 
ing power. The Greeks, on the other hand, wheti 
dispensing the communion, use leavened bread end 
wine diluted with water. After the consearCtlon o$ 
the elements among the Armenians, they mW for- 
mally held up, the bishop turning to the OCOgtoghu 
tion, and trying, “Holy, holy! let us with hcdipesJ 
taste of the honoured body and blood of our Lots! 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, which, descending fttMftf 
heaven, is divided among us. Tins is life, hope, reJ 
surrection, propitiation, and romission of itosj| 
While those words arc boing uttered, muiifesttttipns 
of the most piofoutid adoration are shown by iha 
congregation, “some with their foreheads to the 
ground, others kneeling, with their hands auppU&ptiy 
extended, their eyes directed to the adored otyeot, 
and their countenances marked with an aspect of 
themo8t earnest entreaty.” Tho communion, as 111 
the Romish church, must be received fasting. 

The Armenians deny their belief iti the doctrine 
of purgatory, at least they never use tho word ; but, 
with strange inconsistency, they ofler prayers for 
the dead, believing that the souls of the departed 
may derive benefit from the prayers of the church. 

Auricular confession, as practised amongst the 
Armenians, and the form of absolution used by the 
priest, approach more nearly to the Roman Catholic 
than to the Greek Church. The form of absolution Is 
as follows : “ May a compassionate God have mercy 
on thee ! May He pardon thee all thy confessed and 
forgotten sins! And I, by riglft of my priestly au- 
thority, and the Divine command, 4 Whatsoever ye 
shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven, 1 by 
that same woijl do absolve fliee from all connection 
with thy sins, of thought, of word, and of deed, to 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
i Ghost.” Absolution 2s giv&i without duuge on 
confession tothe priest. Penances are impaled, hut 
H6 indulgences given Prayers to the VligtoMary 
and other saints are in habitual use, anil tttfefl&fm 
^ortanco is attached to them. ®b (NgW 

S of the saints anshlso “ 
in the same 
seated ae an aged* 




Me* the (mm of a dove, while the Virgin Miry is 
f uttpditced as an mdwpcmsable accompaniment. That 
rW mother of oar Lord was o« partheno ever Vir- 
gin, the Armenians regard as a doctrine of the high- 
est importance; and they consider, that the very 
thought of her bearing other children, after having 
given birth to Christ, cannot be entertained by any 
one without his being chargeable with blasphemy 
and impiety. 

We are informed by Messrs. Smith and Du ight, 
in their * Missionary Researches,’ that the Arme- 
nians have an extreme veneration for the original 
cross on which our Saviour was cmcified, attributing 
to it powors of intercession with God and of defend- 
ing from evil. In the bonk which contains the 
daily prayers of the church, the following expres- 
sions occur, "Through the supplications ot the holy 
cross, the silent intercessor, O mcmtul Lord! haw* 
compassion on the spirits of our di ail.” “ Let us sup 
plicate from the Lord the great and mighty power of 
the holy cross for the benefit of our hoiiIh." Aftci a 
cross lias been consecrated, it inay be set up tnvwuds 
the East as an object of worship ami prayer. The 
sign of the cross is in univerMil jsi among them, and 
on all occasions, but while the Gicek ('Iiiih h make 
it with throe fingers in honour of the Trimtv, the 
Armenian Church make it with two in token nt tin ir 
Monophysite doctrine, that there are two mituies m 
Christ blended into one, and the jAtoui j i s (which 
bee) with one, in commomointion of the Div ine units . 
The Armenians believe in baptismal regeneration, 
or rather they have no idea of a spiritual change 
as either necessary or required, and they know lit- 
tle of any other terms of salvation than pcmituc, the 
lord's Supper, fasting, and other good works. In 
such* circumstances, as maybe easily conceived, then 
UOtions of faith ami repentance are vague and ol>- 
aoure. The only idea they havp of repentance is, 
that It consists of the faithful discharge of the pen- 
wees imposed by the priest. They allege that 
Christ died* to atone for original sin, and that actual 
tin is to be washed away by penances, which .some- 
times arc prescribed to be performed b} the p i> nu nt 
Of a sum of money to the church, a pilgrim igc, 01 
more commonly the repeating certain pra\ ers, or 
reading the whole BoSk of Psalms a specified num- 
ber of times. 

The Armeuiau churches are opened regularly t w ice 
every day, morning aid evening, fqp prayers, and 
mass is performed everyday in all the city chinches, 
though in the country loss frequently, according to 
the size of the churcti and the number of {^riests < 
attached to it. The service occupies sometimes six 
hours and more in its performance. It consists in 
dumting and reading prayers and portions of the 
Scriptures, and in responses from the people. The" 
officiating priest or bishop is richly dressed, as w^l 
as the deacons and singers. Small hells are rung 
and incense is burned. At the ordinary morning 
and evening Players, the peopW ^aoei, and^cro si 


theffiselves in rapid succemhm of, times, 

white thepriests are engaged in chanttegtfc# prayers. 
These prostrations are made frequently before a pto* 
tore of the Virgin or one of the saints. In (he more 
recently constructed Armenian churches, however,, 
pictures are excluded. In some of the coimfijh j 
churches, instead of prostrating themselves wh9e the 
prayers are lieing chanted, they simply kneel, a#4 \ j 
remain quietly in tliat posture till the prayer $| 
finished ; this being in all p reliability the ancient** < 
practice in the Armenian ehurchcb { I 

The seasons for religious woi ship among the Ar- \ 
mcnians ore numerous and protitu U d, and, of course, j 
the service is too often gone through in a careless ' ■ 
and perfunctory manner The following detailed 
account os given by I)r, Wilson, will aflord the rea- 
der hoc e intei eating inhumation on the subject. 
“The Annenian ritual appoints nine distinct seasons j 
for daily worship, and contains the sen ices for thorn, 
\i7, ‘ mulniyht, the hour of Christ's vesuri ection; 
the dawn of dat/ 9 when ho appeared to the two Marys 
at the sepulchre ; mnnutc, when ne appeared to his 
disciples; three o < loch (reckoning from sunrise), 
when he was nailed to the cross; trijc o' cloth, when 
the darkness over all the earth commenced; nine 
n't fork, when he gave up the ghost; rrenwff, whon 
lie wan taken from the emss aril buried; after the 
latter y when he desi ended to hides to deliver the 
spirits in prison, and on t/ntm/ to W. But never, 
except pn haps in the case ot some ascetics, are re* 
ligious sei vices pei formed m> nhen All but the I 
ninth are uhurIIv said at twice, viz., at matins and j 
vespers, wliuh are p< rformed dmlv in every place 
tliut lias a ]»riest , tic* foimer commencing at the J 
dawn ot dav, and t mluaung tin tust six services, 
and the Uttei coiumencuig about an hour before sun* f 
si t, and embuting rite seventh and eighth. On tho ) 
Sabbath and on some ot the principal holidays, in- ‘ 
stead of oim, there aie frequently two assemblies in 
the morning.* Mass is as distinct fiom these ser- 
vjees ns the communion service in the Church of 
England is distimt fiom morning prayer. It is 
genet all) pci tunned daily. The Psalms of David, 
h) mils, aim anthems, occupy half of the services ; but, ' 
being in prose, they arc not hung but chanted. Moat 
of the lessons are taken from (lie Bible ; but a eofo *,i 
siderahle number belong to the Apocrypha and booh* * 
of extravagant legends. The pm} eta are offered up 
in beluilf of the di ad, ns well as of the living l att&bjj 
they are presented w ith the invocation of the Vhghr$ j 
Mary, John tho Baptist, Saip Stephen, and 8afl^ 
Giworius Loosavorich (St. Gregory the Enligbt { ; 
enerf, and other saints, as well as of Him who 
only m#diator between God and man. The mo Vpfyd 
•conducting divine worship among them if often 1 $ irif If 
unlike wltat is to be expected, when (hat 
la a Spirit, is to be worshipped in spirit and la trip- | 

Tho primers and readings are in tbs ancient 
man fmguage, which is little, if at aB, I $ ff 

v the oommon people; and thqjr mte 
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devotion* than my ‘will S§ two 
jpiesU, surrounded by 0 crowd of boy® from 
to twelve years old, perfonnin# prayers ; some 
tging a smoking censor, others, taper in hand, 
^reading first from one book and then foam another, 
5'ind all changing places and positions according to 
| rate. The monotonous, inarticulate, sing-song of the 
If: youthful officuitors, with voices often discordant, and 
[^stretched to thoir highest pitch, will grate upon your 
You will be surrounded by a Imre footed con- 
; gregation, [this is no matrer of reproach, lor thu 
, shoes arc taken off for the same reason that our own 
k hats arc,] uttering response* without order, and fre- 
quently prostrating themselves and kissing the 
ground, with a sign of the erobs at every full #md rise. 

* Why so large a portion of the service has been suf- 
.fered to pass into the hands of boys, is exceedingly 
strange. They iil] the four ecclesiastical grades be- 
low the sub-dcacou, to which are attached (lie duties 
of clerks, or more commonly arc substitutes for their 
occupants, hating themselves no rank at all in the 

. church. Of the first 1 f»8 pages of the. Jitmakfrk, 
containing the whole of the midnight service, with 
all its variations for feasts, and other special occa- 
sions, n/fire than 130, consisting of psalms, hymns, 
&c., arc read or chanted by i hem under the direction 
of the priests. Of the remaining pages, some half a 
dozen belong to the deacons, if there, are any, and 
. the remainder, consisting simply of prayers and les- 
, sons from the gospels, are read by the priests. All 
the service, with few other exceptions than tho len- 
eons, and that the priest in the middle of every prayer 
, of any length turns round to wave a cross before flic 
people, and say, “ Peace be to all, lot us worship 
God,” is performed with the back to tho congrega- 
.. tion. If a boy makes a mistake, ho is reproved, or 
even chastised on the spot, though a prayer bo inter- 
, rtxpted for the purpose. The people, too, ure eon- 
. ctantly coming And going, or moving about, and often 
, engaged in conversation/ This gross irreverence, 

. it is but justice to say, is matter of regret with many 

• of the intelligent Armenians with whom I huve'come 
in contact. The Sabbath the Armenians regard with 

^ (greater strictness, as far as rest is concerned, than 
v inostof theother bodicsof Eastern Christians; and few 
;£'bf the people altogether neglect attendance at church. 
j^'This bespeaks on their part some becoming rever- 
ence for the divine institution. It would doubtless 
^jjtaod to its better sanctification, were they to curtail 
numerous feast and fast days which they Jmvej 
T ‘ ed of their own hearts. It is to bo lanfentod 
they too often substitute their attetf&mce at 
& for family and private prayer.* 1 • 

the above quotation alludes to the numerous 
and lasts in the Armenian church, it may be 
‘ that there are fourteen great feast days in 
of the year; and cm thesO (ky^ all <)rdi- 
f te frtsi and-' ohterved 1 





nmnetom 

morons even than the 

some instances several are apt -, w „ 
on one day. Some of the fasts extend 
durable time, as for instance, forty days Wore J&sA* 
ter, and six days before Christmas. Besides theyoj^ 
carionul fusts, there are two weekly fastsythe 
on Wednesday and the other on Friday/ fifd ^ 
than 165 days in the year arc appointed for f 
On these days they are permitted to caf,f 
of all kinds of vegetable, food, except thty 
oils; thus their fasting is limited entirely 
nonce from animal food. 

From the scattered condition of the 
people, anil their subjection to different political 
eminent s, their ecclesiastical polity is sornewhaiMfuK . 
dified. Originally, as wu learn from Mr. Dwight* 
whose residence us a missionary in Turkey luwglven ^ 
him peculiar facilities of acquiring accurate infofttta* > 
tion, the Armenian church was placed under one 
styled 6V/*o//m*, who usually hold Ids seat aft he ftp**".' 
perm! residence. Subsequently several <|i 1 - ' ■ 
tlioli cones were created by parties rising up.ijl^wfe; 
cut purts of the country, mid taking advantage 
disturbed state of public affairs. At present there 
are three. CathoUcows among the Armenians, 0116 at 
Kidimiad/.m, one at Aght smarm Lake Van, and 0 X 1 | 
at Sib, in the ancient pRiviuec (»f Cilicia. The high 
est of these ecclesiastical rulers is the ( hitbolicoi who 
resides at Echmiadzin, near Erivun, and who lias un- 
der liia jurisdiction tho whole of Turoomania, or Ar* 
inunia Major; but in consequence of that province 
having fallen under the dominion of Jtussia, and tho 
CathulicoH being since 1H28 appointed by the Czar, 
the Armenians at Constantinople, with all tlioao in 
Turkey in Europe, and in Asia Minor aud ArmeViia 
proper, have been ostensibly without any spiritual 
head, although there is still a secret connection be- 
tween them and the Cat helices at Echmiadzin, to 
whom several vmtabeds have lately gone to bo ordain- 
ed bishops. Ever since 1 he KussiauH obtained posses- 
sion of that part of the country, the Czar has claimed 
the right of appointing, not only tin; Catholkos, but 
even the bishops, so that wh (‘never a bishopric bo* 
comes vacant, the synod of * chniiadsm semis the ] 
names of twa or three candiiLv-'f* l«> St. JVtrndiurg, 
from which the emperor selects one to lid tho office, 
iu consequence. probably, o*( Gregory the Enlightener 
having been ordained at ('ewu«<a, the Armenian Ca- 
tholicos was always cou^ecrati;d by thu primate of 
Ctsarca, until a. v. MG. when -Nnrw-s the Great was do- 
ctored by tlTu king, nobles, and bishops, sovereign and 
independent Cathofiro* of the nation. For along time 
the Catholic'* of?is, in Armenia Minor, WAS the AC 1 * 
kuowh dged head of tho Armenian Ohur ch,Jblrftea A* P 4 
1441, an assembly of seven hundred 
fei red the supremacy to the see of 
other reason that has com* dewi » to m tim tbit a 
precious r J 1 






i K&vioQ of that convent. The removal of the supreme 
authority from the Catholicos of Sis, naturally pro- 
duced a feeling of jealousy and dislike between the 
respective oceupantse of the two rival sees, which 
continued for more than two hundred years, until at 
length, in A. l). 1651, a written agreement was made 
between the incumbents of the two secs, in virtue of 
which the Cilician primate still governs a small 
branch of the Armenian cluirch in full communion 
with the rest. Ho maintains independent jurisdic- 
tion witliin his diocese, and is regarded as the 
spiritual head of the Armenian church in Turkey. 
The third Catholicos, resident at Agthamur, in the 
island of I^ake Van, is of far more recent origin than 
either of flic other two, having assumed the title and 
functions of tho office only in the beginning of the 
twelfth century. Excommunication followed his as- 
sumption of tho ecclesiastical dignity, a sentence 
which was not removed till near the end of the fol- 
lowing century. Since that time he lias continued 
to exercise his office in full communion with the 
church, though his ecclesiastical jurisdiction extends 
scarcely beyond the small island in which he resides. 

In addition to the three Uatholicosc* now spoken 
of, there are two patriarchs in the Armenian church, 
the one resident at Constantinople, and the other at 
Jerusalem. Both these offices originated with the 
Mohammedan authorities for their own convenience. 
Noithcr of them has the power of ordaining bishops, 
out must send them to Echmiadzin. They them- 
selves, however, hold the rank of bishops ecclesias- 
tically, though invested with high political authority 
by the Turks. The Armenian patriarch at Constan- 
tinople possesses tho power of imprisoning and 
scourging members of )us own flock ; and, until re- 
cently, as Mr. Dwight informs us, this politico- 
( ecclesiastical officer could procure their banishment 
] from the Turkish authorities whenever lie pleased. 
The late charter given by tho sultan to his subjects 
prevents any such abuse, requiring in every case a 
regular trial before tho Turkish courts. The patri- 
arch of Constantino) do receives his appointment from 
the sultan on a nomination from the primates of the 
(nation, 

, The Armenian patriarch of Jerusalem was first 
appointed bo far baol* as a. n. Ml 1, and the office 
| $wos its existence to the sultan of Kgyj't. The iin»t 
| patriarch of Constantinople was appointed by Mo- 
hammed II., on liis culture of that city in a. i>. 
1453. Up to a recent period ho wat^ possessed of 
despotic power, being responsible to the sultan for 
ihe good conduct of his people. A prison exists 
within his own precincts, over which he has had en- 
tire control. The heaviest oppressions accordingly 

K w practised, by defeating* attempts to pro- 
official passports, which are needed to go 
* to place, or the licenses necessary for oc- 
houses or shops, or prosecuting trades? 
/burying the dead, &c. The despotic 
' the patriarchs, however, is practically 


much modified by the power of the . 

are chiefly bankers, and all of them 
wealth. The patriarch is really the crciturev^'^iw^ 
primates, and can do little without their approval} 
lie enjoys tho title of archbishop, and thoughts® 
cannot ordain, has the appointment of bishops iijft 
their sees, for which, such is tho corruption prevail Jl 
ing ft i the Armenian church, he charges huge 8om# 
of money, while, the bishops on their part ordain ten 
the priesthood for money. For a long time past thf “ 
most shameless briboiy, and deceit, and intrigue, , 
have prevailed in this otherwise interesting church, 
which throughout many centuries maintained the 
profession of its faith, and its Christian name, unde] 
the severest oppression of Pagan and Mohammedan 
conquerors, ami amid the strongest worldly induce'* 
incuts to apostatize. 

Thu Armenian church is episcopal in its form of 
government. There are nine different grades of 
clergy, all of them set apart lo their respective offices 
bv the laying on of hands. Four of these are below 
the order of deacon, and are called porters, readers, 
exorcists, and candle lighters. After these conic ip 
regular order the subdoaeons. deacons, priests, bishops, 
ami highest of all, the eatlmlieos. All below tilt 
bishop are ordained by the hiJiop, and the bishop 
receives ordination from Lin- catholicos. The catho- 
licos is ordained by a council of bishops. There is 
a peculiar order of clergy known among the Armenians 
by the; name of Vartaheds. The dilVerencc between 
this class and tho priests may bo stated in the fol- 
lowing particulars : — The priests are married, and in 
fact no man can be ordained priest unless at the time 
of iiis ordination lie is married ; the vartaheds never 
man y, and have taken upon them the vow of perpe- 
tual celibacy. The priests always remain pricste, 
and can never rise to the rank of bishops; the var- 
iables may become bishops, and in fact all the 
bishops arc taken from that order, and arc bound to 
perpetual celibacy. The priests never preach ; the 
vartaheds arc the preachers, strictly speaking, arnoug 
the Armenian clergy. Tho priests live in the inirtot 
of their flocks, and go in and out among them freely; 
the vartaheds live not among the people, but in con- 
vents, where there are convents, or where there are 
none they live by themselves within the church enclo- 
sures. hi case the wife of a priest dies, he ia not per- 
mitted to marry a second time, and he may then, if he 
chooses, become a vartabed. There are several differ- . 
ent degrees of rank among the vartaheds, each of which \ 
has its own special ordination service. One of theftO* ; 
called by way of distinction, the supreme order of' 
•vartabed, is now practically unknown; though ae-V 
cording ty the rules of the church it ought to eAU#.-; ; 
yhe individual who tills this office may be either 4y[ 

> vartabed or a bishop. If the former, he may be ar* ; 
darned to it by a bishop; but if the latter, hemtuft,; 
be set apart to tliis high office by the (fethoircd^H 
hinwcli He is considered, by way of emineiNW;?* ^ 
m apdatotteal preacher, and hie labours a xfe 
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among the heathen alone. The spirit of missions is 
dead in the Armenian church, and, therefore, they 
have no further employment for such a class of men. 

; Amid the numerous errors and corruptions which 
have crept into the Armenian almreh, it has always 
‘been a favourable circumstance that these have never 
been reduced to a systematic form, and promulgated to 
the world by authority of a synod or council, aS the 
errors of the Romish church have been in the decrees 
t>f the council of Trent. And besides, the Hi hit! has 
.always been avowedly the only rule or standard of 
her faith, however she may have practically exalted 
the traditions of men and the authority of the church 
above the Bible. The Scriptures have never been 
jorbidden to the people, but on the. contrary, the 
Testament 1ms been used in the elementary 
schools. r 

Alxnit the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
priest of Constantinople, named Debaiy Oghlfi. pro- 
tested against the abuses and errors which existed 
iu the Armenian church. He wrote a work upon 
the subject, which, tlirurh never printed, was ciivu- 
latcd widely from hand to hand, and contributed 
much towards the reformation which is now in pro- 
gress. In 1813 the Russian Bible Society published 
in edition of b.n(K) copies of the Armenian Bible, 
and soon after 2, ( »00 copies of the ancient Armenian 
New Testament, while the British and Foreign Rihlo 
Society issued mi eipially large edit ion of the. New 
Testament in the. version of the tilth century. In 
the report of the latter Society for 1814, it is re- 
marked, “ The printing of the Armenian Testament 
has awakened great attention among the Armenians, 
particularly in Kuesia; and a fervent desire has been 
manifested on their part to possess that invaluable 
treasure.” This was evidently the commencement 
|fcf an important movement, which was all the morn 
likely to go forward, as it was countenanced by the 
Russian Kmperor Alexander 1., and also by the Catlio- 
lioos of the Armenian church. It. was found, iu dis- 
tributing the Bibles, that the language iu which they 
were written was not understood by the mass of the 
people, and accordingly in 1822 the Russian Society 
translated the New Testament into the Amieiio 
Turkish, and in the following year a translation ap- 
peared under the auspices of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in the vulgar Armenian tongue. These 
translations were found to be somewhat imperfect, 
but they have since been supplanted by new and im- 
proved translations executed by American mission- 
aries. Thus far no opposition whs made by the 
Armenian clergy to the free circulation of the .Scrip- 
tures among their people. In 1823, however,^ dif- # 
ferent spirit began to be manifested. Lewis 

and Baker, agents of the Bible Society, having ap- 
plied to the Armenian patriarch of Constantinople 4 
for his sanctioi to the printing of a version of the 
; jfaw Testament in the modern Armenian, which the 
OflgnxM m people understand, that dignitary refused 
Us sanction in the most positive terms, and his ex- 


ample was followed by the clergy generally. About 
this time the American Board of Missions come to 
the resolution of sending missionaries to labour 
among the Armenians. The interesting circumstance 
which first led to this step was, the conversion at 
Beirftt. of three Armenian ecclesiastics, who forth- 
with directed their efforts towards the accomplish- 
ment of a reform in their church. They were not a 
little aided in this by the labours of Poslitima\fian, a 
learned aud conscientious individual, who was at the 
head of a school established within the precincts of 
the patriarchate, lie had studied the theology of 
both the Oriental and the Romish churches, and be- 
sides, lie had been a diligent student of the Word of 
God. To this man, in his official capacity, it be- 
longed to train the candidates for the priesthood, the 
completion of their studies at this institution being 
required as a pro- requisite to ordination. The re- 
sult was, that until the death of this remarkable per* 
son in 1838, great numbers of priests passed under 
his just met ions, ami went forth to labour among the 
people with their minds thoroughly imbued and 
their hearts deeply impressed with evangelical truth. 
Meanwhile a mission among the. Armenians of Tur- 
key had been established by the American Board. 
But no sooner did the missionaries commence their 
euergetie labours, aided by Sahakyan, a pupil in tlm 
school of IVshtimuljian, than opposition on the part 
of both the Armenian and the Romish clergy began 
to arise; and by their secret inti lienee, a school 
which the missionaries had formed in Constantinople 
was broken up. An inlliietitial jeweller in tlm city, 
who belonged to the Armenian church, accused Sa- 
liak ynn and another young man of heresy, and pre- 
vailed upon IVshtinmljian to summon them before 
him for examination. The youths appeared, and the 
jeweller confidently charged them with violating their 
obligations t«) the church, and dishonouring God. 
They were about fro vindicate themselves, but Push- 
timalji.'in took the. matter info his own luinds, aud 
proved to I lie a .Umiished jeweller, both from history 
and Scripture, that the Armenian church itself, and 
not the. young men, was heretical arid idolatrous. 
The young men were then heard for themselves, and 
aided by J*erlitimaljiiui, they so satisfactorily estab- 
lished the truth of the opinion which they hold, that 
the jeweller was convinced i ’ his own errors, and 
those of his church, and from tint day openly avowed 
himself a zealous supporter *.f evangelical doctrines. 

One of th/great* i himlraie * s to the progress of 
the gospel among th Amn’imm.s, has been the per- 
secuting character of flu- Armenian patriarchal 
power at OnManfinopIr. Bring not only itself in- 
verted, with despotic authority, hut having great in- 
fluence with tin* 'JturkhJi authorities, it throws eveiy 
oUtaJ" in the way of the missionaries, aftd ewlea- 
vo urs by all possible means to prevent the people 
drum embracing i'rotcstaot and evangelical princi- 
ples. To discourage all such conversions, ’feahakyan 
was seized and imprisoned for a long period, though 
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accused of no other crime than having left the Ar- 
menian church ; and it was not until the sultan in- 
terposed in his behalf, that the patriarch, after many 
delays, arid with great reluctance, sent an order for 
his release on the, 10th February 1810. I#v the 
divine blessing, the American missionaries have, been 
enabled to prosecute, their work among the Arme- 
nians with unabated energy and zeal, notwithstanding 
the. strenuous opposition of the patriarch and many 
iff the clergy. Nor have they laboured in vain. A 
most gratifying reformation has been steadily going 
forward in the Armenian community. A marked 
difference has been observed in the style of preaching, 
not only in the capital, bur throughout tin* count rv. 
Many of the vartabeds declaim loudly against tin* 
errors into which their church has fallen, and preach 
the peculiar doctrines of the gospel with faithfulness 
and zeal. 

In 1813, an event occurred in Constantinople 
which awakened the. most intense excitement 
throughout the city. A young Armenian, who had 
! rashly and without due consideration embraced the 
Mohammedan faith, and afterwards returned to his 
former profession, was publicly beheaded in the 
streets of Constantinople, in opposition to the re- 
monstrances of Sir Stratford Canning, the llrili-li 
minister. The uinb:i>.«ulors of the different Chris- 
tian Powers represented at this court, joined .Mr. 
Canning in protesting against an act of such flagrant 
! cruelty and injustice, and by their firmness and im- 
portunity they succeeded in obtaining from the sul- 
tan a written pledge, that no person who had cm* 
j braced the Mohammedan religion and afterwards 
I returned to Christianity, should oil that account be 
! put to death. This was a triumph over Mussulman 
j intolerance the most, signal and surprising, the first 
! stop towards the introduction of religious liberty into 
| Turkey, and the precursor, we doubt not, of a glori- 
ous day when the Crescent shall" give place to the 
Cross. 

In the autumn of 1844 the prospects of the mis- 
sionaries, which had for some time been brightening, 
were suddenly beclouded by the appointment to the 
patriarchate of Constantinople of Mattcos, bishop of 
Sraynrn, a man whose prevailing principle seemed to 
ho inordinate ambition^ and who, seeing that the rul- 
| j ing party of his church was opposed to the diffusion of 

| | the Protestant truth, was not long in setting on foot 

| ! a persecution of the most severe and unrelenting 

| ' nature, llis object was to crush if possible, by coer- 

I e.ivo measures, the evangelical party. The first indi- 
; vidiml selected to be the subject of this bold experi- 
1 ment was Priest Vortancss, who had been the mi- 
i wearied promoter of evangelical truth, and had been 
! already twice banished for his reKgious principles. 

1 The following interesting account of this persecution 
i ; is given by Mr Ncwhold, in lus valuable 4 Cyclopedia 
I | of Missions:’ * On Sunday, January 25, after the® 

J j usual morning services in the patriarchal church 

j I weie finished, the house was darkened by extinguish- 

i l_ /• 


ing the candles, and the great veil was drawn it 
front of the main altar, and a bull of excision and 
anathema was solemnly read against Priest Ver 
tan ess, including all the followers of the Modern 
sectaries.’ He was styled by the Patriarch ‘a con- 
temptible wretch,’ who, ‘following his carnal lusts,' 
had forsaken the Church, and was going about as a 
‘ vagabond,’ 1 babbling out errors,’ and being an ‘oc- 
casion of stumbling to many.’ lie was said to be 4 a 
traitor, and murderer of Christ, a child of the devil, 
and an offspring of Antichrist, worse thou an infidel 
ora heathen,' for teaching ‘the impieties and seduc- 
tions of modern sectaries (Protestants).’ ‘ Where- 
fore,' says the Patriarch, ‘ wo expel him, and forbid 
him as a devil, and a child of the. devil, to enter into 
the company of believers. Wo eut him off from the 
priesthood, as an amputated member of the spiritual 
body of Christ, and as a branch cut off from the 
vine, which is good for nothing hut to be cast into 
the fire. Ily this admonitory hull, I therefore com 
maud and warn my beloved in every city, lar and 
near, not to look upon his face — regarding it as the | 
face of llelial ; riot to receive him into your holy j 
dwellings; lor he is a house-destroying and raven- j 
ing wolf; not to receive liis salutation, but as a soul- j 
destroying and deadly poison ; ami t > beware, with j 
all your households, of the seducing and impious 
followers of the false doctrine of the; modem sceta- j 
rics (Protestants) ; and iu pray for them to the God j 
who mnemhereth not iimpiity, if perchance they 
may repent and turn from their wicked paths, and 
secure the salvation of their souls, through the grace 
of our Lord ami Saviour Jesus Christ, who is blessed 
for ever. Amen.’ j; 

“This hull of excision and anathema was followed j 
by a violent denunciatory discourse from the Pa- j 
triarch, against all the Protestants in general, and 
the priest in particular, which called forth many 
loud ‘ a/nens ’ from the inflamed people. 

“On the following day the greatest activity pre* 
vailed among the priests, in every part of the city ? 
and suburbs. All moved like the different parts of i 
a machine, as if by one impulse, and it was not dif- 
ficult to trace flic direction from which that impulse 
had come. The resolute Patriarch was determined 
not to trust merely to the impression made upon the 
people by the anathema, and liis accompanying de- 
nunciations on the preceding day. lie, therefore, 
issued orders to his clergy to see that the temporal 
penalties threatened in that instrument were imme- 
diately indicted to the very letter. The priests 
went forth simultaneously to their work, — most of 
r thein tApjMiictiLly with good-will, but some reluc- j 
tautly, tlvr*ir sympathies being with the innocent vie* 
tpuB of oppression, rather than with the oppressor j 
tTlio Armenian heads of all the trade corporations m 
the city were commanded to withdraw their counte- 
nance from all Protestants who would not recant, j 
The keepers of khans and the owners of houses were 
ordered to eject all lodgero and tenants who would I 
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dot comply with this condition. Families were also 
visited by the priests, wherever any one lived who 
was suspected of heresy, and it was enjoined ujxwi 
them to expel the offending member, or separate 
from it, even though it were a son or daughter, 
brother or sister, husband or wife. The Protestant 
brethren were summoned to repair immediately to 
the Patriarchate in order publicly to recant and be- 
come reconciled to the Church. To give force to 
the whole, the threat was issued that all who re- 
fused to uid in carrying out these measures against 
the 4 new sectaries/ should themselves bo anathe- 
matized. 

“ A wild spirit of fanaticism now reigned. Ilefore. 
it, all sense of right, all regard l<» truth and justice, 
all ‘bowels of mercies’ vanished away. Even the 
strong and tender affection subsisting between hus- 
bands and wives, brother'* and sisters, parents ami 
children, was, in some instances, exchanged for the 
cruel and relentless hate of the persecutor. The very 
constancy of the people of (hid provoked still more 
the wrath of their enemies. Their readiness to suf- 
fer joyfully the spoilin; of their goods was consi- 
dm-tdusa pro.»f that large temporal rewards had been 
Otiereil them by the missionaries; and their unwa- 
vering fidelity to Clni-t was interpreted -into obsti- 
nacy. Some on the side of the Church, who sit first 
were signally wanting in zeal, in furthering the Pa- 
triarch V violent measures, were stimulated into ucti\o 
persecutors, by what appeared to them, in their reli- 
gious indifferentism, as mere stubbornness on the 
nan of the Protestants. 

u 'Phe leading men in the different trade corpora- 
tions, showed more, resoluteness than any other class, 
in attempting to force the evangelical brethren to a 
compliance with the Patriarch's demands ; and they 
eouhl urge motives more potent than almost any 
other of a worldly nature. Whatever method of 
coercion was resorted to, whether by priests or peo- 
ple., it was everywhere publicly declared to be by 
the express command of the Patriarch Alattcos. 

4 ‘ During the week after the first anathema was 
read, although many were forcibly driven from their 
houses and shops, and prevented from doing' busi- 
ness to support themselves and families, and some 
were expelled from the paternal roof, and otherwise 
afflicted, yet not one was induced to recant. On the 
following Sabbath, the passion* of an ignorant and 
superstitious people were, still more in 1 lamed by a 
becoxid anathema, which, like the first, was read in 
all the churches, and accompanied by the most vio- 
lent denunciation?) from the Patriarch, the hij^mpa 
and the vartalieds. In this bull it was declared that 
not only the ‘cursed nonentity, Vertanessf 4 falsely 
called priest/ was anathematized by the 4 hi»||* j 
Church/ but likewise ‘all that were of his senti-*! 
ments/ They were together pronounced to lie * ac- 
cursed, and excommunicated, and anathematized by 
God, and by all his saints, and by us/ that Is. Mat- 
Patriarch. • Wherefore/ he says, 4 whoever lias 


a son that is such ait one, or a brother, or a partner, 
(in business) mid gives him bread, or assists him in 
making money, or has intercourse with him as a 
friend, or does business with him, let such persons 
know that they are nourishing a venomous serpent 
in their ho uses, which will one day itmiro them with 
its deadly poison, and they will lose their souls. Such 
persons give bread to Such persons aro ene- 

mies of the holy faith of Christianity, and destroyers 
of the holy orthodox Church of the Armenians, and 
a disgrace to the whole nation. Wherefore, their 
houses and shops also are accursed ; and whoever 
goes to \i.sit them, we shall learn, and publish them 
to the. llolv Church, bv terrible anathemas/ 

44 The spirit of exasperation knew no lamnds. One 
after another, the brethren were summoned before 
the Patriarch, or the local ecclesiastical authorities 
of their particular quarter of the city, and required 
to sign a paper of recantation, on penalty of being 
* terribly anathematized/ which involved their being 
deprived of all business and treated as outlaws. The 
first paper presented for their signature was, in sub- 
stance, a confession that under 4 the wicked entice- 
ments of Satan’ they had 'separated from the spot- 
less bosom of the Holy Church/ and joined the 
4 impious sect/ of the Protestants; which now they 
saw to be 4 nothing else but an invention of arro- 
gance, a snare of Satan, a sect of confusion, a broad 
mad which lendeth to destruction/ Wherefore re 
pouting of their 4 impious deeds/ they lied for par- 
don ‘to the bosom of the holy and immaculate 
Armenian Church/ and confessed that 4 her faith is 
spotless, her sacraments divine, her rites of apostolic 
origin, her ritual pious;* and promised to receive 
4 whatever this same holy Church receiveth, whether 
it be a matter of faith or ceremony/ and ‘to reject 
with anathemas/ ( whatever doctrines she rejects/ 

4 ‘ This first paper not being sufficiently explicit to 
suit some of the persecuting party, another was drawn 
up in the form of a creed, to which all were required to 
HubfCrihu, as the only condition of being restored to 
the favour of the Patriarch, that is. to their civil }»ri - 
vilegoh. This creed contained substantially all I he 
errors of Popery. It acknowledged that good works 
justify n man as well as faith : that the Chinch is in- 
fallible; that there are sex eii«wniineiils . that bap- 
tism by water, and private .--ion to a priest are 
essential to salvation; that th»* soul of one dying 
without full jjii'iianc* for tii sin -, i“ alter death, 
purified by the pray p. of flu Church, by the blood- 
less sacrifice of lie ii.uk*. and by the alius giving o* 
|f s friend- ; that the and wine of communion 
an* the Inn? body and blood of Christ ; tliat Mary is 
ihe mnfhcf ofC"d; that ‘the holy anointed’ mate 
rial cro-scfi are Worthy of adoration, as also relics 
and pictures; that tin* intercession of tho saints is 
ateef uable to find ; and that the Patriarchs ruiu the 
•ChurJi as Christs vicegerents. It also required 
tleiv who subscribed it to join in anathematizing all 
who call the worship of the holy crobtt, and of relic* 
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and pictures, Idolatry, and who reject the ceremonies 
of the Church as superstitious.” 

The paper of recantation and the new creed were 
sent by the Patriarch throughout the country, and 
the evangel! cal brothren were summoned before their 
respective ecclesiastical rulers, and called upon to 
sign it. Those who refused were visited with heavy 
marks of the Patriarch's displeasure. Nearly forty 
individuals in Constantinople hod tlieir shops closed, 
and tlioir licenses to trade token from them, thus be- 
ing deprived of the means of earning an honest live- 
lihood. Nearly seventy were obliged to quit their 
homes and relatives for Christ’s sake. 1 lakers were 
forbidden to supply them with bread, and water-car- 
riers with water. For weeks together the Armenian 
churches rAng from Sabbath to Sabbath with ana- 
themas against, all who had joined “ the new sect.” 
Falsehoods and calumnies of every kind were spread 
against the Protestants. The brethren could not pass 
along the streets without being insulted and spit upon. 
Under theso painful circumstances, letters of sympa- 
thy, accompanied with ample contributions in money, 
poured in from all quarters of the Christian world. 
The British ambassador represented the ease of the 
oppressed and persecuted Armenian converts to the 
•Sultan, and by his earnest and persevering exertions 
in their Iwhalf, Iteschul Pasha, the Minister of 
Foreign Allairs, gave orders that the Protestants 
should be allowed to resume their business, on con- 
lition that they became sureties for one. another. 
Phis arrangement settled the question of religious 
liberty for the Protestants in Turkey. Though open 
persecution was thus authoritatively forbidden, the 
[ brethren were still exposed to many secret infringe- 
ments upon their liberty and comfort. The govern- 
ment, however, were resolved to maintain tho princi- 
ples of freedom which they had already avowed ; and, 
accordingly, a vizirial letter was issued in June 184(i, 
commanding the Pasha of Knsrfcn to see tliat the 
civil rights of the Protestants were duly respected, 
so long as they were faithful subjects of the Sultan. 
This was tho first imperial document ever issued by 
the Turkish government for the protection of its 
Protestant subjects. 

Tho Patriarch Matteos was determined to put 
forth his utmost efforts for the suppression of the 
Protestant spirit which was now so strong in the 
Armenian church. lie issued, accordingly, a new 
bull of excommunication and anathema against all 
who remained firm to their evongeliiMl principles, 
j decreeing that it should bo publicly read on the same 
! clay every year in All the Armenian churches through- 
! out tho Ottoman empire. This gave tlw finishing 
blow to the work of persecution, and by solemnly 
cutting olf and casting out all Pretest ants from the 
church, he brought about through necessity the or- 
ganisation of tho Evangelical Protestant churches in 
Turkey. On the 1st day of July 184G was formed* 
the first Evangelical Armenian Church of Constan- 
tinople. In the following week a pastor was or- 


dained over the newly formed church ; and they lost 
no time in giving forth to tho world the declara- 
tion of their faith, and their reasons for the step 
they had token. In the course of the same sum- 
mer churches were formed on the same basis In 
Nicomedia, A dabazar, and Trebizond. The Patriarch 
was indefatigable in devising all possible means of 
anmtying the body wliich had thus separated from 
the Armenian church. 

The position wliich the Protestants now occupied 
was somewhat auomalous. Separated from the Ar- 
menian community they were not united to any 
other. They thus stood isolated and apart. Govern- 
ment were resolved to protect them ; but. the modo 
of affording this protection was surrounded with dif- 
ficulties. According to the municipal regulations of 
Constantinople, neither marriage, baptism, nor burial 
could tote place without the cognizanco of the civil 
authorities, and that, too, through the Patriarch. 
And, besides, no man could travel in the country 
without a passport, and that passport must be ac- 
companied by the Patriarch’s voucher for the man’B 
honesty. Thus the Armenian Protestants were now 
placed in the most diiFicult circumstances. For more 
than a year and a-half they remained in this state, 
bearing with patience tho grievances, and even op- 
pressions to which they were exposed. At length, 
however, they were permitted to bury, to marry, 
and lo obtain a passport fur travelling without the 
mediation of tho Patriarch. They were now under 
the direct protection of the Turkish authorities, and 
independent both in spiritual aud temporal matters 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople, and to the great 
joy of the brethren, the Turkish government, chiefly 
at the instigation of Lord Cowley, who was tempor- 
arily acting as British ambassador to tho Porte, 
issued an imperial decree on tho 15th November, 
1817, recognizing native Protestants as constituting 
a separate aud independent community in Turkey. 
This important oflicial document contained a clause 
expressly securing that “no interference whatever 
should be permitted in their temporal or spiritual 
concerns on the part of tho patriarchs, monks, or 
priests of other sects.” This decree, which was held 
by the Armenian Protestant Church in Turkey as 
the Magna Char to of its liberties, was sent to all 
the pashas throughout the country; and still further 
to ensure tliAt the provisions of the decree should be 
carried out fully and impartially, an individual, 
elected by the new community, was formally recog- 
nized by the government as the agont and repre- 
sentative of the Protestants at the Porte. This was 
^hc commencement of a new era for Christianity in 
Turkey gnd throughout the East. A Protestant 
Church has been thus established in the dominions 
«<m the Sultan, formally acknowledged and protected 
by the Ottoman government. 

The plans which the patriarch Matteos had formed 
for the (extirpation of Protestantism from the coun- 
try had now signally failed. The hour of retribution 
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hud come. Found guilty of various frauds upon 
the public treasury, and of acts of injustice incon- 
sistent with patriarchal dignity, the persecuting 
ecclesiastic was removed from office, degraded, and 
sentenced to banishment. A friendly banker in 
. Constantinople interposed, and procured his release 
from this List part of tho punishment, and he was 
pennitted to retire to a privato residence orf tho 
shores of the Bosphorus. 

The Armenian Protestants have endured much 
persecution, but their liberties are now secured, not 
temporarily, hut in all time coming. On tho 18th 
February 1856, the Sultan issued a Hatti-Iloumay- 
ouii or supreme decree, conferring equal rights, civil 
and religious, on all the subjects of his empire. This 
document guarantees the ancient ecclesiastical privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Greek and Armenian churches. 
It formally and finally deprives the patriarchs of all 
temporal and judicial power, rendering it impossible 
for them again to persecute. It proclaims the full 
equality of all religions in the eye of the law. It 
declares Christians admissible to all state offices. It 
secures to Turkish Christians the right of holding 
situations of civil jurisdiction, and gives them a right 
to military honours. 

ARMENIAN CATHOLIC CHUUQIT. The 
Armenian church, as \vc have seen in tho preceding 
j article, had separat ed from tho other ( 'hristian churches 
i of tho. Hast- by adopting Monophysite doctrines, and 
rejecting the decrees of the council of Chalcedon, A. i>. 
536. From that time frequent attempts were made 
to effect a union with Rome. In the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, in consequence of the threatened 
invasion of tlicir country by the Saracens, tho Arme- 
nian patriarchs made overtures to the Popes, expect- 
ing that through their interest they might obtain sup- 
port from the Western powers. Thus Gregory, tho 
Armenian patriarch, is said to have sent an embassy 
j to Koine, A. l>. 1080, expressing high respect for that 
! sec, and to havo received a favourable answer. In 
j a. D. 1 145, another patriarch offered to subject the 
• Armenian church to the Papal power. The pro- 
j posal was taken into consideration, but no effective 
| Bteps were adopted towards tho accomplishment of 
a union until Leo, king of Armenia, wishing his 
coronation to be sanctioned by the Pope, for- 
mally declared himself, along with the Catliolicos, 
and a large body of the clergy, favourable to an- 
nexation with Koine, and accordingly succeeded in 
organizing a distinct Armenian branch of the Ko- 
inish Church. At the council of Adina in A. d. 
1314, the union was openly declared. The papacy 
«aa ever since made strenuous efforts, by fading* 
zealous missionaries, to increase the nwnlyfr of her 
adherents in that country. The Armenian Catholic 
Chnrch, however, has always been a small body. 

Syria they are not numerous, and are ruled by a 
patriarch who resides in a convent at Mount Leba- 
non, three bishops, and about fifty monks* The 
A rmenian Catholics form a larger body in Con- 


stantinople and Asia Minor. The following state- 
ment in regard to them is given by Mr. Holmes, 
an American missionary. “ The Armenian Catho- 
lics in tho city arc estimated at from 10,000 to 
13,000 souls. They aro found also in Smyrna, An- 
gora, Tokat, Treluzond. and in small numbers in 
various parts of Armenia. There are perhaps 250 
families at Mardin dependent on their own patriarch, 
who resides in a convent on Mount Lebanon ; and 
this patriarch governs the Armenian-Catholic popu- 
lation of Aleppo and Syria. Their ecclesiastical or- 
ganization is complete in itself, except that they have 
a political patriarch appointed from amoug them- 
selves to represent them at the Porte, while their oc- 
elesiastical patriarch is appointed by the Pope. Tho 
great motive of those who join the Pajial Armenians, 
is for tho sake of the additional protection which 
they gain as Catholics, on account of tho interest 
taken in them, and the aid afforded the sect by 
many of tho Catholic ambassadors. Tho Arme- 
nian Catholics have one huge church in Galato, and 
a church in Orta Koi. There is a parish public 
school connected with tho church, and there is now 
building a college or high school at Peru, in connec- 
tion with the monks of the Venice monastery. Quito 
a number of young men also are pursuing their studios 
in Pcra preparatory to becoming priests. Many 
families send their daughters to either tho boarding or 
the day schools of the 4 Sisters of Charity 1 in Galatn.” 

In Constantinople, tho Papal Armenians were calcu- 
lated in 1828 to amount, to 27,000. in coiiHcqueuco, 
however, of the Persian Armenians having taken a 
part in the war between Russia and Persia, the sul- 
tan, dreading that ho himself would speedily bo in- 
volved in a contention with the, same Christian 
power, banished tho whole papal Armenians from the 
city and its suburbs. They have since been allowed 
to return, and under their own patriarch, they aro i 
recognized as an established Christian sect under the 
goysrffment of tho Porte. 

IiMI LLPS , the name given by the Jewish j 
Koldjis to the Antielirist, whose appearance, they j 
teach, will he one of the. signs of the coming of the j 
Messiah. They say that at Rome there is a marble j 
statue in tho form of a-most beautiful young female, 
which was not fashioned by # thc hands of man, 'but 
was created by divine powei . God will form a 
creature within tins statue in the shape of an in* 
font, and at length the static bursting shall bring 
forth a being *in human form, w hore name shall bn 
Armillus, who shall no an adversary, and tho Gen- 
tiles will call him Antichrist. His height and 
breadth will be ia< h twelve cubits; his eyes, which 
will by a span distant from each other, will be hollow 
arid red; his hair will be of a golden colour; tho 
soles of his feet will he green, and on his head will 
})c two crowns. This gigantic impostor will declare 
thimsclf to the Gentiles as the Messiah, and they will 
believe on him, appointing him their king lie will 
offer himself to tho Jews in the same capacity, but 
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Nehemiah the son of ChuzicJ will arise, with thirty 
thousand of the bravest of the sons of Ephraim, and 
will join battle with Armillus, slaying 200,000 of his 
forces. The vanquished Antichrist will then gather 
all his forces in the u valley of decision ” (Joel iii. 1 4), 
and will there fight a second time with Israel, when 
multitudes of the Gentiles will be slain. Few of the 
Israelites will fall in this engagement, but among 
the dead will be found their leader Nehemiah, whom 
the Kabbis cull the Lord’s Messiah. Armillus will 
not be aware of the death of this lirst Messiah. At 
this time all the nations of the world will expel the 
Israelites out of their provinces, and not sutler them 
» dwell among them any longer. Israel shall ex- 
perience such distress as has never before been 
known, and now will be fulfilled the saying of 
Daniel, “ And at that Lime shall Michael stand up, 
the great prince which standeth for the children of 
thy people: and there shall bo a time of trouble, such 
as never was since there was a nation even to that 
same time : and at that time thy people shall be de- 
livered, every one that shall bo found written in the 
book.” Immediately all the Israelites will dee into 
desert places, where they will remain for forty-live 
days, during which all the impious Israelites who are 
not worthy to see the redemption will die. Armil- 
lus will then conquer and take possession of Egypt, 
after which he will turn his face towards Jerusalem, 
to lay it waste a second time. At this critical mo- 
ment Michael shall arise ami blow a trumpet three 
times, nml at the first blast shall bo revealed Messiah 
Hen David and Elijah the prophet, round whom will 
gather the pure Israelites and will enter Jerusalem, 
when the Son of David, going up into the deserted 
palace, will there take up his residence. Armillus 
learning that there is a king in Israel, will collect the 
forces of all the nations of the world, and will enter 
into battle with Gods Messiah. Immediately God 
himself will fight with the enemies* of his people, and 
rain down fire and brimstone from heaven. Then 
sliall the impious Armillus perish with his whole 
army, and the saying of Obadinh will come to pass, 
“The house of Jacob shall be a lire, and the house 
of Joseph a flame, and the house of Esau for 
stubble.' 1 Such are the strange views which the 
llabbinists set forth as^to the nature and doings of 
the Antichrist, all of them founded on a perverted 
exposition of numerous passages in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. See AimeiiuisT. 
j AKM1NIUS, an eminent divine, wT.o flourished 
| in the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries. Ho was bom at Oudewater 
in Holland, in 15(50. While he was yet child his 
mther died, and he was kindly taken under tlye care 
of a clergyman, who superintcncUd his education, 
until lie was prepared to enter the university of 
lltrecht. During his studies at college, he was de- 
i prived by fyatli of his benevolent protector, but byi 
the gracious interposition of l*rovidcnec, another 
uiond was raised up to him, who removed him to 


Marburg in 1575. Here be remained for several 
years, busying himself chiefly in the acquisition of 
knowledge. At length, in 1582, to complete his 
studies, lie was sent, to Geneva, where he enjoyed 
the high privilege of studying under the distinguished 
Theodore Beza. Arminius possessed a remarkable 
taste for abstract speculation, and having imbibed 
Llic noctrines of Kamus, lie taught them both in pub- 
lic aud private, in opposition to those of Aristotle, 
which were the ruling opinions of the time. Such 
was his zeal and activity in inculcating the new phi 
losophv, that he found himself under the necessity 
of taking refuge at Basle from the persecution to 
which his philosophical opinions exposed him. At | 
Basle he found a more congenial residence, and such 
was the reputation which he soon acquired at the uni 
versify in that town, that, though only twenty -two 
year* of age, lie was pressed to accept the degree of 
doctor in divinity, which, however, he modestly de- ] 
dined. In A. 1 >. 1588 Arminius w'as ordained minis- 
ter at Amsterdam, where he succeeded in gathering 
round him an attached and admiring people. Soon 
after he had entered upon his ministerial labours, his 
attention was called to a keen controversy which had 
arisen in Holland between what were called the Sub- 
lapsarian and the Supralapsarian Calvinists, on the 
abstruse subject of the divine decrees. Two of the 
former class of ministers had published a work on 
the subject which, from its depth and subtlety, was 
attracting no little notice. It was thought necessuiy 
by the opposite party, that no time should /be lost in 
counteracting the injurious influence of this able 
treatise. The duty was devolved by universal con- 
sent upon Arminius. But no sooner had he under- j 
taken the task and begun to weigh the argument* ' 
on both sides, than lie became convinced of tht 
truth of those very opinions which lie had been soli- . 
cited to confute. Not that he; adopted in their full j 
extent the doctrines which have been since taught j 
by Arminiaiis under the shelter of his name. On | 
the contrary, lie continued to the 'ast a firm believer 
in "the so\ ercignty of the divine decrees, and the 
effectual operation of divine grace. On the latter 
point he had departed from the Genevan views aud 
adopted the Lutheran doctrine of grace, which 
excludes none absolutely from salvation ; while in 
reference to the divine decrees, be maintained that I 
the objects of the eternal purpose were regarded not 
simply as creatures, but as sinners. So far, however, 
had Arminius deviated from the views of Calvin, that 
he beeame an object of suspicion and dislike to many 
of his brethren in Holland aud elsewhere. And yet 
*uch \ns th6 overwhelming influence of hiB talents, 
and leaning, and character, that, although ho avowed 
bis Sublapsarian sentiments in a. d. 1591, he con* 
^mued to labour in Amsterdam with undiminished 
respect and acceptance ; and after a ministry of fif- 
teen years, such was his reputation as a theologian, 
that heiwas called to occupy the chair of divinity at 
Leyden, in a. d. 1(503. His lectures attracted 
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crowded audiences, and he became no less popular as 
a professor than he had long been as a minister. 

To a short time, however, the theological opinions 
of the new professor began to be canvassed in tho 
university, and eager controversies were hold upon 
the subject both within and without its walls. Mat- 
ters had now assumed so serious an Aspect that the 
States of the province felt themselves called upeu to 
interfere, and meetings for public discussion were 
appointed betweeu Arminius and his opponents. 
The chief disputant on the strict Calvinist side was 
Francis Gomar or Gomarus, a Dutch divine of great 
reputation. These controversies and the anxieties 
consequent upon them, along with his manifold 
labours, and the slanders 1 leaped upon him, preyed 
upon the constitution of Arminius, which had never 
been robust, and brought on a severe illness, which 
put an end to his life on the 19th of October , 1 QUO. 
Thus terminated the career of an able and learned 
| man, who, though lie fell into error on some points 
i of abstract theology, was both beloved by his friends 
and respected by his enemies. 

A It MINI ANS, the professed followers of the emi- 
j nent divine whose life has been briefly sketched in 
1 the preceding article. After his death the contro- 
j \ersy. which had raged in Holland for some years, 
j continued to be carried on with unabated zeal. In 
! HJ10, the Arminiatih addressed a petition, which they 
called their Kemonst ranee, to the States of Holland, 

' claiming their protection, and calling fur their friendly 
; interposition to restore peace to the church and the 
i country. The Gomarists, or patrons of Calvinism, 
also presented an address to the same quarter, and 
of similar purport. Hence the Arminians received 
the. name of Remonstrants, and the Calvinists of 
I Counter- Remonstrants. Various efforts were made 
j to reconcile the contending parties, but in vain. The 
! utmost bitterness of spirit was exhibited on both 
j sides. At length, finding all other means totally in- 
1 effectual, the States -General, by a majority, decided 
■ that a national assembly or synod should be convened 
j *to settle the controverted points. Letters of convo- 
! t cation accordingly were issued, and on the 13th 
i ({November 1018, the synod assembled at the ancient 
J city of Dordrecht or Dort. Its sittings were con- 
tinued till the end of April of the following year. 
There were present the most celebrated Dutch 
divines, and also representatives from the English, 
Scotch, and other foreign churches. The Arminians 
complained loudly of having been treated with injus- 
tice. They demanded, that before the synod they and 
their opponents should lie regarded as standing on the 
same footing, but the synod determined almost gpani- 
mously that the Anninians should appear bef^tc them 
as on their defence, to explain their peculiar opinions, 
as leaving deviated from the standards of the Belgif 
church, and from the doctrines of the reformed 
churches generally. This decision gave mortal offence 
to the Armiuian party, who thereupon left th^synod 
in a body, and never returned. The attention of the 


synod was then directed to the Five Points, which had I 
been set forth by the Arminians as embodying tlieir 
peculiar opinions. Those (mints or articles were 
taken up in regular order, und tho foreign diviner 
requested to give their opinion upon them, which 
they did in writing. Tho deputies from tho Bclgit 
churches then delivered their sentiments. Each 
member of synod rising from his scut, solemnly made 
oath, that he would determine all points on which he 
gave his judgment guided by no other authority than 
the Word of God contained in the holy Scriptures. 

The proceedings were conducted with tho greatest 
harmony and good order, and while tho doctrines 
contained in the Five Armiuian points were all but 
unanimously condemned, a general Confession was 
drawn up in suclt terms tliat all the members readily 
subscribed it, and this became in consequence tho j 
public Confession of the llelgic churches, which is to | t 
this day professedly adhered to by those churches, I 
as well as by the offshoots from them which are j 
found in various parts of tho world, particularly in ! 
the United States of America, and iu the colony of 
tho Tape of Good Hope. 

After the synod of Dort. had closed its sittings, ittfj 
decree's met with a very diilcront reception in different i 
parts of Holland. In some provinces the ccmdomna j 
t ion which it had passed upon the. Armimitn doc j 
trines was hailed with uiuningled satisfaction, hut it j 
several provinces its decisions were indignantly re* 
jee.ted. The States-Gcneral, however, passed soU 
vere laws against the Arminians, visiting all when 
refused to submit to the decision of the synod) 
with banishment, tines, or imprisonment. * Then j 
church deposed them from ecclesiastical offices, and * I 
from the masterships of schools and colleges in the I 
United Provinces. England went over to the side ! 
of the Arminians, chiefly through the influence ol 
Archbishop Laud, and although the Thirty-nine ! 
Articles of the Church of England are decidedly 
Calvinistie, the doctrines taught in many of her pul- 
pits are at this day of an Aritiinian character und j 
tendency. j 

The Five. Points which the Anninians tendered , 
to the States- General at the J fugue in 11511, and 
which are usually referred to as embodying their 
creed, are thus stated by Moslem:-- 41 1. Thai before 
the foundation of the world, »■.’ from eternity, God 
decreed to bestow eternal balvat.on on those who, he 
foresaw, would maintain thqjr faith iu Christ Jesuit 
inviolate until ’death ; and on the other hand, to con- 
sign over to eternal punishment the unbelieving who 
resist tho invitations of GmI to the end of their lives. 

II. That Jesus Clirint by his death made expiation 
for the sins of all and every one of mankind, yet tliat 
none but believe? win become partakers of tins 
divine benefit. HI. Tliat no one can of luniaelf, or j 
by the powers of his free will, produce or generate ■ 
giith in his own mind ; but tliat man, bring by nu- ; 
turn evil and incompetent (i'/n'ptus) both to clunk and 
to do good, it is necessary he should be bom again 
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and renewed by God for Christ’s sake, through 
the Holy Spirit. IV. That this divine grace or 
energy, which heals the soul of man, commences, 
advances, and perfects all that can be called truly 
good in man; and therefore all the good works [of 
men] are ascriliablo to no one except to God only 
and to his grace, yet that this grace compels no man 
i against his will, though it may be repelled by his 
perverse will. V. That those who are united to 
Christ by faith are furnished with sufficient strength 
to overcome the snares of the devil and the allure- 
ments of sin ; but whether they can fall from this 
state of grace and lose their faith or not, does not 
yet. sufficiently appear, and must be ascertained by a 
careful examination of the lloly Scriptures.’ 1 

To these Points, however, the morn modem Ar- 
miuians can scarcely point as containing a correct 
I exhibition of their creed. Many of them may more, 
properly bo styled Pelagians, or Semi- Pelagians, or 
even Socinians. That these five articles did not 
fully develop the Arminian theory, became soon ap- 
parent, after the synod of l>ort, from the Apology 
for the Arminians published by their leader Kpisco- 
pius, in which he avows Arminianisrn in its grossest 

principal point of difference between the Cal* 
vinists and Arminians is to be found in the opposite 
replies which they give to t he question, Why olio 
man is saved and another not? The one party al- 
! leges that it is wholly owing to tlm all-powerful 
grace of God, and the other that it is solely depen- 
dent. on the free-will of man. This is the great car- 
dinal distinction on which the whole controversy 
may be said to turn. The Arminians hold that the 
efficacy of grace depends on the human will; the 
Calvinists hold, on the other hand, that it is the effi- 
cacy and controlling power of divine grace, which 
renders man willing to be saved in the way which 
God himself hath appointed. Th? Arminians main- 
tain the moral ability of man to embrace the gospel ; 
the Calvinists maintain the moral inability of man to 
embrace the gospel in consequence of the rooted de- 
pravity of his nature. The Arminians assert that 
a man may repent and believe to-day, and yet he 
may become to-morrow an unbeliever and inipeni- 
enfc person; the Calvinists assert that a converted 
man will perse vero and continue in a state of graoo 
to the end. The Arminians teach that election de- 
pends on the foresight by God of faith and holiness 
in the creature; the Calvinists touch tWt election is 
absolute and sovereign. The Arminians believe that 
Christ died equally for all men, and designed equally 
the salvation of all men ; tho Calviuists believe that 
Christ died specially for his own people, tyid de- 
signed salvation specially for them. Tho two sys- 
tems, therefore, the Calvinist and the Anniniaii, , 
are diametrically opposed to each other. 

“ The chief difficulty,” says the late Dr. Aloxande* 
of Princeton, “ in the Arminian theory is to recon- 
cile it with the language of Scripture, tho nature of 


Christian prayer and thanksgiving, and with apparent 
facts. For example, if God had equally intended the 
salvation of the wholeJiuman race, would he not have 
equally furnished all men, in all ages, with the gos- 
pel and other means of grace? Can it be said with 
truth that sufficient grace has been granted to all the 
heathen to bring them to salvation? And the mere 
po.Mf#bility of the salvation of some of them, if it 
should bo conceded, is not enough. According to 
the principles of Arminianism, all men should enjoy 
equal advantages; or at least salvation should not be 
so improbable aud difficult as it is to a vast majority 
of the human family. Various plans of evading this 
difficulty have been resorted to, none of which are 
sufficient to render the acknowledged fact consistent 
with the doctrine of universal and sufficient grace. 
'I’lie same difficulty is, in part, found to exist as it 
relates to the conversion of many who do enjoy tho 
means of grace, if conversion be produced by moral 
suasion, which tho sinner has the ability to comply 
with or reject, why is it called regeneration, and why 
is it that often the amiable and moral are not con- 
verted, while the profligate, and even the blaspliem 
ing infidel, are made tho subjects of grace? When 
we examine particular cases of Christian experience, 
we cannot easily avoid the conclusion that graco is 
sovereign and efficacious, and that the stubborn will 
of man uniformly resists, until overcome by the 
sweetly constraining power of God.” 

The maintenance of Arminian doctrines, in oppo - 
sition to those of Augustine, which were agreeabh 
to those long after taught by Calvin, formed the 
groat subject of contention between tho .Jesuits and 
the. .Jansonists in the end of the seventeenth and the 
beginning of tho eighteenth centuries, and which for 
a time threatened to rend asunder the whole fabric 
of Romanism. Only in Holland does there exist a 
special sect of Arminians, formed as such into an 
ecclesiastical body, but there are many individuals, 
both clerical and la)', in almost every Christian 
church, who hold and teach Anninian doctrine to 
a greater or les* extent. In the course of the. last 
century, the Arminian controversy was revived by 
.Mr. Wesley, the founder of the Methodist, body in 
England which bears his name. Ills works plainly 
show that he was an open and avowed Arminian. 
The followers of Wesley accordingly profess to hold 
the same principles, while those of Wlutefield are 
strenuous Calvinists. 

When Episcopacy was introduced into Scotland by 
the earnest aud unremitting exertions of James I,, 
the tenets of Arminius began to be imported from 
England along with what to the people north of the 
Tweed v vas an obnoxious form of church govern- 
ment. It was not, however, till the articles of Perth 
tad been ratified in 1G21, only three years after Ar- ; 
minianism had been condemned by the synod of 
Dort, that the system was openly adopted by many 
of the! supporters of Laud and the High Church 
party. The young Scot* ish prelates warmly advocated 
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the Arminian principles, and thus only widened all 
the more the breach which already existed between 
them and the intelligent Christian people of Scot- 
land. The same effect was produced on the teaching 
of many ministers in the Church of Scotland by pre- 
latic influence in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. To countenance the progress of Arminian 
principles, the Rev. Mr. Hamilton of Airth published 
a catechism on the Covenants of Works and Grace, 
which led to the passing of on Act by the General 
Assembly of 1710, entitled an Act for preserving 
purity of doctrine, the design of which was to dis- 
countenance and stigmatize the Calvinistic doctrines 
of Mr. Hamilton’s catechism. Such a movement on 
the part of the Supreme Court of the Church showed 
to what an extent Arminian doctrine had diffused it- 
self at that period among the Scottish clergy. The 
practice which had existed for a long time, even be- 
fore the Revolution in KISH, of young men from 
Scotland studying theology at the uni verbifies in 
Holland, exposed them to the imminent danger of 
imbibing Arminian doctrines, which since the. days 
of Arminius himself, have always had many able ad- 
vocates in that country down to the present time. 
The writings of Rax tf.r also, which have been held 
in high estimation on both sides of thu Tweed, con- 
tributed not a little, to the recommendation of Armi- 
niaii tenets on the subject of grace, particularly in 
the modified form in which the works of that cele- 
brated dmne inculcate them. To stem the tide of 
Arminian ism which was fast flowing in upon the 
country, various works of great value were produced, 
nod among others the popular writings of Boston, 
which have gone far to preserve purity of theological 
* opinion among the great mass of the Scottish people, 
hi 1718, a work entitled ‘The Marrow of Modem 
Divinity,’ was reprinted with the view of diffusing 
sound doctrine among the people, and thus to pre- 
vent the noxious influence of that Armiiiianisin 
which was so extensively taught by the clergy. The 
republication of this valuable work gave rise to a 
keen and protracted controversy, both in the Churdli 
courts and from the press. The modified Arminian 
or Neonomian party, instead of attempting to ’con- 
fute the opinions inculcated by their opponents, en- 
deavoured to make out agaiust both the Marrow and 
the Marrow-men a charge of Antinomianisin. Tins 
controversy formed one of the series of events which 
led ere long to the First Secession. (See Associate 
Frestiyteky.) Nor did the Church recover herself 
even after that important event from her Arminian 
tendencies. On the contrary, many of her clorgy 
not only avowed Arminian ism, but at lengtl^4?cia- 
igianism crept in, and even sentiments whi ra were 
Tnear .akin to gross Socmianism . The fact is, that- 
■towards thfTjEFSFthe eighteenth century, Arnii- 
nianism of the most undisguised character was fa- 
shionable among the higher classes in Scotland, and 
the Established clergy made no secret of theif pre- 
ference of these doctrines to the strictly scriptural 
i 


and evangelical doctrines of the Westminster Con 
fession. It has ever been a sulycct of devout thanks- 
giving on the. part of the friends of truth in Scotland, 
that, however far some of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church may have deviated in their individual 
teaching from sound doctrine, the Standards of the 
Church are characterized by a strict, accordance with 
the pure teaching of God's Word. See MktiiO- 
i visits (CALViNWTir), Methodists (Wesleyan). • 
ARNOLD! STS, a sect which arose in tlio twelfth 
century, deriving its name from its leader, Arnold of 
Brescia, a young priest., who ventured to declaim 
against the secularization of the chureh, and the tom 
poral power of the Pope. This ardent young clergy- 
man was a pupil of the celebrated Alndurd, from 
whom lie had probably imbibed those spiritual ten- 
dencies which led him to long after a pure church, 
delivered from that worldly- miudedncKs which char- 
acterized the clergy and monks of his time. Ho 
diffused his opinions with umvearied diligence, pro- 
claiming the necessity of both a civil and ecclesias- 
tical revolution. Such principles avowed and pro- 
mulgated in Italy were not likely tube long tolerated. 
Arnold and bin so-called revolutionary sentiments 
were condemned by the Lateral) council in A. i>. 
1139, he himself being banished from Italy by Pop® 
Innocent II., and forbidden to return without the 
permission of Ilis Holiness. Tlius driven from his | 
native, country, Arnold went first into France to 
Abelard, and from him to Guido the papal legate, 
who was not long after elected Pope, under the name 
of Cu'lestine 11. He was followed, however, and 
tracked out by the abbot Rcrnord, who persecuted 
him wherever lie could find him, and compelled him 
to escape imprisonment by fleeing to Zurich, where 
he became a most successful teacher. Presently a 
letter was despatched from the abbot Bernard to the 
bishop of Constance, warning him to banish Arnold 
out of bis diocese. •After residing about five years 
at Zurich, be returned to Rome, A. t>. 1145, at a time 
when the citizens of Rome bad been long struggling 
to restore the ancient Consular government, and to 
rid themselves of the oppressive domination of a 
Romish bishop. Arnold threw himself with enthu- 
siasm into the political movement, and urged on the 
agitation with all his might, lWide.r the reigns suc- 
cessively of Eugene III. and Anastasius IV. A 
pope ascended the chair of St. Peter under the name 
of Hadrian IV, who, resolve!! to put down the revo- 
lutionary spirit which was fast gaining ground in tbo 
dominions of the church in Italy, commenced his 
system of coercion with the excommunication of Ar- 
•n„id, and ordering him into exile. The citizens ral- 
lied round the bold reforming priest. But Hadrian 
was determined to fhaintain bis authority, and, there- 
fore. he took the unprecedented step of laying the 
entire city of Rome under an interdict, and com- 
plied the citizens to withdraw their sup^rt from 
Arnold. The I Reformer was under the necessity there- 
fore of quitting Rome, and he went into Campania 
n 1* 
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| where he was received with the utmost kindness, and 
| treated with tho respect due to one whom the people 
j regarded as a man of God. In A. D. 1155, the Era- 
I peror Frederick I. was advancing towards Rome, 
j and entered into a negotiation with the Pope in ro- 
I Terence to his approaching coronation. Tho Pope 
took advantage of the occasion to stipulate for the 
surrender of Arnold into his hands. The stipulation 
was fulfilled by Frederick, and Arnold, at the insti- 
gation of the Holy Father, was strangled, his body 
burned, and the ashes thrown into the Tiber. 

The only offence of which Arnold had been guilty 
was the unpardonable crime of protesting against the 
abuses and corruptions of the Church of Rome. Tie 
had dared to demand that the enormous revenues 
and overgrown temporalities of the church should he 
renounced, and given into the hands of the secular 
power, while tho clergy should rest contented with 
tho freewill offerings of the people, the oblations, 
the firstlings, and the tythos. The corrupt bishops 
and priests he declared to be unworthy of the name, 
and tho secularized corporation, which called itself 
tile church, to be no longer the house of Clod. This 
Reformer, long before the Reformation, docs not 
seem to have bocn charged with holding any doc- 
trines amounting to heresy. Only one writer, Otto 
of Freysingcn, ventures to accuse him of denying 
infant baptism ; but for this he seems to have no 
better foundation than his own vague unfounded sus- 
picions. Had A mold avowed a single doctrinal opi- 
nion which the church disowned, he would have 
brought down upon himself, at a much earlier period, 
the fulminations of the Vatican. 

The discourses of a young enthusiastic Reformer 
like Arnold produced a powerful impression upon 
the naturally susceptible minds of the Italian peo- 
ple. Tho religious political excitement threatened 
to spread over tho whole country. In Rome parti- 
cularly, the pride of the people was fluttered by tin- 
idea of emancipating themselves from tho papal 
yoke, and of re-establishing the ancient republic. 
Even after tho death of Arnold, the reforming ideas 
for which he luul contended to the last, continued to 
ferment in tho popular mind. The \ory emperor, 
Frederick L, who had given over Arnold to the 
power of his enemies was the person with whom 
commenced the hundred years’ controversy be- 
twoon the Popes and the Emperors of the llohon- 
staufen family. Thus had the humble but energetic 
priest of Brescia awakened a spirit or reform in the 
church of the Papacy, which continued to gather 
strength as time went onward, until, after the lapse of 
centuries, it burst forth with irrepressiWe power in { 
the glorious Reformation of the sixteenth century- 
AROT and MAROT, two angels, who, according 
to the Koran, were sent by God to teach men not to g 
commit murder, not to give unrighteous judgment, 
and not t$ drink wine. • 

AROUKRIS, an aueient. Egyptian deity men- 
tioned by Plutarch. Soiuo consider him as identi- 


cal with Apollo, but Scaliger thinks him to be Ann 
bis. Bishop Cumberland takes him to be Agroueris, 
or Agrotes, a Phoenician rural deity. When the 
Egyptians added five intercalary days to their year, 
each of them was dedicated to a particular god. The 
second was consecrated to Aroueris. 

ARPPANA. A mong the Budhists it is regarded 
as of the utmost importance that any man, but par- 
ticularly a priest, should have perfect command over 
his faculties, anil keep them in complete restraint. 
This power of entire self-control is termed sarnadfd. 
Of tins there arc two kinds, the most powerful of 
which is the Arppana, which, says Mr. Spence Hardy, 
is “ like a man who rises from his seat., and walks 
steadily for the space of a whole day; as when it is 
received, the mind continues in one even frame, un- 
disturbed and unshaken.” To attain this calm self- 
possession, it is necessary, according to BudhNt 
principles, that a man should be careful in seven 
matters: 1. 11 is residence, which must he free from 
that which is disagreeable to him. 2. The road he 
traverses when he goes with his alms bowl in search 
of food, which must be within the distance of 750 
hows. 3. Ilis conversation, in the course of which 
he must not speak about the thirty- two things that 
are forbidden to bo noticed by the priest ; nor must 
ho say too much even upon subjects that are allowed. 
4. Ilis company, which must only consist of those 
that are seeking mmudhi or self-control, or have at- 
tained it. 5. Ilis food, which must he of that kind 
which is most agreeable to him. G. The season; 
and in this case also, the time most agreeable to the 
individual should be selected. 7. The position of 
the body, which ought to be that which is most plea- 
sant, whether walking, standing, sitting, or lying 
down; and in order that the priest may discover 
this, he must practise each of the positions during 
throe days. By attending to all these se\en mat- 
ters urp/wwt Huntttdhi will he accomplished ; hut if 
it is not yet recehod, the ten proprieties must he 
more closely attended to, of which one of the most 
important is, that the person and robe of the priest 
must he kept clean ; for when the hair is long, and 
the body, robe, or alms-uuwl ditty, the mind can- 
not be kept pure. See llrmtisTS. 

A UK KIM JUKI A (Gr. unrfon y a mystery, and 
phoreo , to carry), a festival observed among the an- 
cient Greeks. It has been attributed to different 
deities, but most generally to Athena, in honour of 
whom it was celebrated at Athens. Four young 
girls were choseu every year from the most distin- 
guished families. Two of these superintended the 
1 beafiiiji of tho prptwt to Athena ; while the two 
others Vcre employed to carry the mysterious an„ 

C icred vessels of the goddess. These last were de- 
li ned a whole year in the Acropolis, and when the 
festival commenced in the month Skirophorion, ves- 
sels were put upon their heads by the priestess, the 
contents of which were unknown. Bearing these ves- 
sels the girls descended to a natural grotto within the 
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of the Greeks to the Romish church broke forth 
with greater violence than ever. The new Emperor 
had never been friendly to the union. Joseph was 
now regarded as the regular patriarch, and lie was 
favoured also by the Emperor, while Buccus retired 
to a monastery. Matters were now entirely changed. 
All who had been concerned in bringing about the 
union were regarded as excommunicated, and sub- 
jected to ecclesiastical penalties. Thu walls of the 
churches and the sacred utensils were looked upon 
as polluted, and ceremonies were gone through for 
their purification. But more, especially was the po- 
pular indignation directed against Beecus. lie was 
held up to scorn as an enemy of tin* Greek nation 
and church, and, after many fruitless attempts to 
vindicate his character against the aspersions east 
out against him, he was banished by order of the 
Emperor to a castle in Bithvnia, where, after an im- 
prisonment of fourteen years, he died A. i». J2J8. 

In the midst of the commotions consequent on the 
death of Baheologus, and the reinstatement of the old 
patriarch Joseph, the party of the Arsen ians once 
| more emerged from obscurity. They were zealous 
in their opposition to Joseph and his supporters. 

! They wished to have a church by themselves at Con- 
stantinople, and succeeded in obtaining the church 
| of AU-$aint» from the Emperor to hold their assem- 
blies. So convinced were they of the justice of 
their cause, that they believed God would decide by 
A miracle in favour of Arsenins as the lawful pa- 
triarch. The Emperor, auxious for the peace of ‘I 
the church, yielded so far to their wishes as to order 
that the bones of John of Damascus should be given 
them for the purpose of a miracle; but, repenting 
of the Btep he had taken, he forbade the trial by an 
appeal to the saint, which the Arseniaus were con- 
fident would turn out in their favour. 

At length, in A. n. 1‘28J, the patriarch Joseph 
died, and Georgias was appoint whin his room. The 
Emperor hoped that the Antonians would now yield. 
Still, however, they insisted oil their cause being tried 
by directly appealing to God that he would decide 
by a miracle. Tim Emperor finally granted their 
request, hoping thereby to secure peace. A great 
lire, accordingly, was ordered to be kindled, and a 
writing composed by each of the parties, according 
to their principles, was to be cast into it, when the 
party whoao writing remained uninjured should be 
held to be. right ; and if both were consumed the two 
parties were to regard it as an intimation irom God 
that they should make peace with each other. The 
Kinporor directed that a large vase of silver should 
bo manufactured for the purpose. Tlie- appeal to 
Heaven was fixed for the great Sabbath, before 
Easter, which was a day held especially sacred. The 
appointed time arrived, and in presence of a large <| 
assembly, the Emperor himself being present, the 
fire was ijr.hted, and the two documents were throw* 
Into it. The result was. as might have been* ex- 
pected, that both were soon burnt to ashes. The 


Armenians, in the first impulse of the moment, 
declared themselves ready to acknowledge the pa« 
triarch, and to unite again with the rest of the 
church. The Emperor/ delighted with the prospect 
thus opened up of peace being restored to his di? 
traded church and country, led them, though late 
in the evening, and amid ice and snow, to the pa- 
triaAdi, who gave them his blessing. In a day or 
two, however, when the excitement had given way, 
the Arseniaiib returned to their former state of feel- 
ing, and for a long period the treatment which Ar- 
senins had experienced kept up a state of disunion 
in the Greek church, which time alone succeeded in 
healing. 

^ARTEMTS, one of the great divinities among the 
ancient Greeks. She was the sister of Aroixo 
(which set*}, and the daughter of Zeus, usually repre- 
sented as armed with a Ik>w, quiver, and arrows. At 
one time she is viewed as destroying men, and at 
another as healing their diseases. The young, both 
of men and animals, were the special objects of her 
care. She was the goddess also of hunting, and 
watched over the flocks. She was often worsliipped 
along with Apollo, and the laurel was sacred to both. 
Among the later Greeks she was regarded as the god- 
dess of the moon, just as Apollo was considered aB the 
god of Liu) sun. In different parts of Greece, Artemis 
appears to have been worshipped under dillorenl as- 
pects. Thus in Arcadia, her temples were built near 
lakes and rivers, ami she was viewed as presiding 
over nymphs, being aeeonipanied by twenty of them 
in the chase, and by sixty others in her sportive 
dances in the forests. In Tauris 1 his goddess was 
venerated under a harsher aspect, and at an earlier 
period her worship consisted partly of human sacri ■ 
lives. These are said to have been abolished by 
Lyeurgiis. who substituted at Sparta the scourging 
of boys at her altar until it was stained with blood. 
The name which she received at Sparta was Orthia, 
and in some parts of Greece she was culled Ipluge- 
neia. At Ephesus Artemis seems to have repre 
suited the nutritious powers of nature, and, accord 
ingly, her image in the splendid temple reared to her , 
honour, was formed with many breasts. It was made 
to resemble a mummy with the head turreted or sur- 
mounted with a mural crown, and the body, which 
tapered almost to a point, was covered with a 
variety of different figures of animals. Among the * 
Romans Artemis was identified with their goddess 
Diana (which Mec», but as Artemis, her worship 
prevailed throughout all Greece, in Delos, Crete, 
Sicily, and the south of Italy, but more especially in 
Arc?u ,;, v, and the whole of the Peloponnesus. Various 
animal&werc sacred to her, particularly the stag, 
boar, and dog. The fir-tree was also sacred to her. In 
Vucily a festival was celebrated in her honour called 
Artemisia (see next article). 

ARTEMISIA, a festival celebrated at Syracuse in .. 
Sicily in honour of Artemis. It lasted three days, . 
during which feasting and amusements of various : 
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as U) favour their 1 Inman itanai 
nans. 

PARTICLES. Sec Ckfkd. 


kind* were incessantly kept up. Festivals bearing which they may be saved if thd|r will. 8. No man is 
the same name, and dedicated to the some goddess, able to come to Christ, unless it be given him, and un- 
ware held in different parts of Greece, and chiefly at less the Father draw him; and all men are not dniwu 
Delphi, Ephesus, and Cyrene. by the Father, that they may come to his Son. 9. It 

ARTEMONITES, a Christian sect which arose is not in the will or power of every man to be saved.” 
towards the end of the second century, and continued It is impossible to peruBo these articles, without 
to propagate themselves in Rome till far into the being struck with the clear, explicit, and unhesital- 
tlurd century. They originated with a person called mg manner in which these divines of the Church of 
Artemon or Art dims, who appears to have been of a England avow the Calvinistic in opposition to tho 
thoroughly practical rather than speculative turn of Anninian scheme of doctrine, 
mind. lie and his followers, accordingly, were more* ARTICLES OF PERTH. When James VI. of 
attached to the Aristotelian than to tho Platonic phi- Scotland ascended the English throne as the succes- 
loBophy. Tho heresy with which they are charged sor of Queen Elizabeth, he was desirous of iutroduc- 
is a denial of the divinity of Christ, and the assertion ing Prelacy into Scotland. In the course of his ex- 
that he was a mere man, born of a virgin, and sp- ertions for this object he issued a royal mandate that 
perior to the prophets in consequence of his enjoying the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
a more special iullucnce of the Divine Spirit^ They should meet at Perth on the 25th August, 1818. 
seem to have, considered the agency of the Spirit Careful measures had been previously adopted by 
under the New Testament as diderent from that un- the crafty monarch to secure the attendance of those 
dor the Old. To support their peculiar tenets, members who were favourable to the movement for 
which were so completely at variance with the re- the establishment of Prelacy. Tho chair was taken 
ecivod church doctrine, they wen* accused by their by Spots wood, who had several years heibro so tar 
Opponents of indulging in a lax and even licentious conformed to the royal wishes as to accept consccra- 
criticism of the Scriptures, which they interpreted so t ion to the episcopal office. No reasonings were al- 
as tp favour their Humanitarian notions, Sec Soul- lowed, protests were rejected, and tho obnoxious 
Njftxs. . articles, live in number, wore hastily put to tho vote 

PARTICLES. See. Cubed. and earned by a majority. Those Five Artu'lca wore 

-3ft ARTICLES (Lauiu:tii 1. a series of articles drawn * kneeling at the communion, the observance, as lioli- 
up in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, at Lambeth pal- days, «f Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, and PcnLo- 
ace, under the superintendence and with the distinct cost, Episcopal confirmation, private baptism, private 
approval of Archbishop Whitgift, Bishop Bancroft, communicating. These articles being thus forcibly 
Bishop Vaughan, and other eminent dignitaries of carried in tho supreme ecclesiastical court, wore eti- 
tho Church of England. These, articles were framed forced by the court of High Commission, a court 
in consequence of a dispute which had arisen at Cam- which had originated with the passing of the Act of 
bridge on the suljject of predestination, that doctriue Supremacy in the reign of Elizabeth. At the end of 
being opposed by some belonging to tho university, three years, a parliament was summoned to meet in 
The Lambeth articles, accordingly, containing a dis- Edinburgh, chiolly for the ratification of the live ar- 
tinefc avowal of that important doctrine, were sent tides of Port h. In vain did many of the clergy rc- 
dowu as soon ;is completed to Cambridge, with strict, nionstrate. The parliament, though by only a small 
orders that they should be subscribed by all the majority, and without previous deliberation, ratified 
jfrdiolors of iliat seat, of learning. “ 1. God hath from the five articles, on Saturday the 4th August, 1621, 
(eternity predestinated certain persons to life, aiftl thus fulfilling the earnest wishes of the king, in tho 
ihath reprobated certain persons unto death. 2. The introduction of Prelacy into the church of .Scot laud, 
moving or efficient cause of prc< lest inat ion unto life 'flic day on which the articles were passed by purlfa- 
is not the foresight of faith, or of perseverance, or of merit is one of the most memorable in the history of 
good works, or of any thing that is in tho persons Scotland, and was long knmvn*among its people by 
predestinated; but the alone will of God’s good tly name of “Black Saturday.” See Scotland 
f pleasure. 3. The predestinated are a predetermined (<ffliUK<;n of). 

and certain number, which can neither he lessened ^$fARTICLE»S # (Six), the u^wd desigimt ion of an act 
\ nor increased. 4. Such as are not predestinated to of parliament in England, whit ii p«sM-d both houses, 

| salvation shall inevitably be condemned on account and obtained the assi-nt of Ibnry VIII., restoring 
j of their sins, ft, Tho true, lively, and justifying Popery in substance after the Reformat ion had com- 
♦ faith, and the Bpirit of God justifying, is nnl^sJm- i incnced. The point* of which the obnoxious act 
guished. doth not utterly fail, doth not vaniwaway conrisuyl wen- as follows : -'i luit in the sacrament of 
in the elect, either finally or totally. 0. A true be- the altar, alter the*emisecrution, there remaincth no 
liever, that is, one who is endued with justifying ^substance of bread and wine, but the natural body 
fkith, is oertitied by the full assurance of faith that and blood of Christ ; that communiou in both kinds 
his sins are forgiven, and that he shall be evcrla^t- is not nectary - that prints, according tp the law 
Ingly saved by Christ. 7. Saving grace is i/ot al- of God may not marry; that vow* of chastity ought 
lowed, is not imparted, is not granted to all men, by to be observed ; tint private masses ought to be cou 


•3ft ARTICLES (Lamiu:tii ), a series of articles drawn 
up in the refan of Queen Elizabeth, at Lambeth pal- 
ace, under the superintendence and with the distinct 
approval of Archbishop Whit gift, Bishop Bancroft, 
Bishop Vaughan, and other eminent dignitaries of 
the Church of England. These articles were framed 
in consequence of a dispute which had arisen at Cam- 
bridge on the suljject of predestination, that doctriue 
being opposed by some belonging to tho university. 
The Lambeth articles, accordingly, containing a dis- 
tinct avowal of that important doctrine, were sent 
down as soon as completed to Cambridge, with strict 
orders that tliuy should be subscribed by all the 
jbcholars of iliat seat, of learning. “ 1. God luith from 
(eternity predestinated certain persons to life, aifd 
hath reprobated certain persons unto death. 2. The 
moving or efficient cause of prc< lest inat ion unto life 
is not the foresight of faith, or of perseverance, or of 
good works, or of any thing that is in tho persons 
predestinated ; but the alone will of God’s good 
L pleasure. 3. The predestinated are a pro- determined 
and certain number, which can neither be lessened 
\ nor increased. 4. Such as are not predestinated to 
salvation shall inevitably be condemned on account 
of their sins, ft, Tho true, lively, and justifying 
faith, and the Bpirit of God justifying, is uo^sJiii- 
guished. doth not utterly fail, doth not van hm away 
in the elect, either finally or totally. 0. A true be- 
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tinued; and that auffcular confession is expedient 
and necessary, mid ought to be retained in the 
church. Archbishop C 1 ranine r put forth all ln*s ef- 
forts to prevent this act from being passed, but all | 
was ineffectual. The six articles wore adopted, and 
became, for a time, the law of the land. 

ARTICLES OF SMALCALD. This name was 
given to a series of articles drawn up by Luther at 
Smalcald, on occasion of a meeting of the electors, 
princes, and states. They were written iri German, 
and in Luther’s own forcible and uncompromising 
style. Thus they state concerning the mass, that 
“The Popish mass is the greatest and most horrid 
Abomination, as militating directly and violently 
against these articles; and yet it has become the 
chief and most splendid of all the Popish idolatries.” 
The articles of Smalcald extend over twenty eight 
folio pages, besides a preface, and an appended treatise 
on the power and supremacy of the Pope. The iirst 
part consists of several article** in which the Protestants 
professed to agree with the. Papists, — those concern- 
ing God, the Trinity, and the incarnation, passion, 
and ascension of Christ, in accordance with the 
Apostles’ and the Athanasian creeds. The second 
part consists also of four articles of fundamental im- 
portance, but in which the Protestants aud Papists 
entirely differ in opinion. These refer to the nature 
and ground of justification, the mass, and saint wor- 
ship, ecclesiastical and monkish establishments, and 
the claims of the Pope. The third part contains fif- 
teen articles which the Protestants regarded as highly 
important, but to which the Papists attached little 
value. The subjects are sin, the law, repentance, 
the gospel, baptism, the sacrament of the altar, the 
power of the keys, confession, excommunication, or- 
dination, celibacy of the clergy, churches, good 
works, monastic vows, and human satisfactions for 
bin. When the Protestants subscribed these articles, 
Molaucthon annexed a reservation to his signature, 
sotting forth that he could admit of a Pope provided 
only he would allow the gospel to ho preached in 
purity, and would give up ail pretensions to a divine 
right to rule the church, resting his claims solely on 
expediency and the consent of the church. In con- 
sequence of this dissent from Luther, Melancthou 
was requested to dr^w up an article on the power 
and supremacy of the Pope. This was done, and 
having been approved by the Protestants, was sub- 
scribed by thorn. Tlw additional article is, as we 
have said, appended to the articles of^malenld, form- 
ing, as it wore, a part of them. 

ARTICLES (Thirty-Nine). Shortly after the 
Reformation had commenced in England, in tho # 
reign of llcmy Vlll., Archbishop Cranmer jmlured 
the king to permit the publication of two books, em- 
bodying the moat important points of Reformed doc-, 
trine, lioth these works were set forth by authority, 
and eomjyled by a committee from the convocatioi . 
The one was caliod 4 The godly and pious institution 
of a Christian man,’ published in 1537 ; and the other 


‘ A Doctrine And Erudition for any Christian plan, 
which was an improved edition of the former, and 
was published in 15*10 and 1543. The works now 
referred to contained a few of the most impor- 
tant religious forms, such as the Lord’s Prayer, 
Ave Maria, creed, ten commandments, a declaration 
of the seven sacraments, &c. In 1540 also, a com- 
mittee of bishops and divines was appointed by 
Ilenry VIII. at the petition of the convocation, to 
refonn the rituals and offices of the church. It was 
not, however, till after the death of Henry, and when 
Edward VI. ascended the throne, that auy effective 
steps were taken for producing a series of articles 
expressing the belief of the reformed Church of 
England. In 155*2, however, a document of this 
kind was drawn up. probably by Cnuuner aud Rid 
lev, and founded upon the ArciMUl'KG CoNFES 
sion (which see). The articles, then published by 
royal authority, amounted to forty-two, which were 
afterwards repealed in the time of Mary. Soon after 
the accession of Elizabeth, a new act passed, estal)- 
lishing the queens ecclesiastical supremacy, and re- 
pealing all the laws lor establishing Popery. At the 
suggestion of Archbishop Parker, the articles of 
1552 were revised, and reduced from forty-two to 
thirty -nine. The articles of Edward's code which 
were omitted in the revised version, related to the 
resurrection of the dead, the imperishable nature of 
the soul, the MiUenarians, ami universal salvation. 
The thirty-nine articles, in their corrected form, re- 
ceived the sanction of both houses of convocation iu 
15(12, and were subscribed by the prelates and the 
rest of the clergy. They were published at first in 
Latin only, and it was not till 1571 that an authentic 
English copy appeared, having been again revised by 
the convocation, and a few slight changes introduced. 
The articles wore nowgivon to the public both in Latin 
and English, and in the form in which they arc in use 
at present. Queen Elizabeth ih.med her ratification of 
this solemn embodiment of the church’s creed, un 
act which was renewed by Charles J. in 1(>28, and 
filially confirmed at the Restoration, in 1GG2. 

The Church of England requires a subscription to 
these articles eje autmo from all those who are ad- 
mitted into holy orders or to ecclesiastical benefices. 
This subscription, however, is required in EnglanJ 
alone; in Ireland it is dispensed with. It is impos- 
sible to peruse the tliirty-ninc articles without being 
struck with their thoroughly Calvin i Stic character, 
aud although many within the pale of the church 
both hold and teach doctrines which arc more in ae 
eordance with the Arminiau than the Calvin istic 
scheme, no countenance or sanction to such teaching 
is to t\\fomid in her articles. 

ARTOTYRITES (Gr. avion, bread, turos, cheese), 
ia Christian sect which appeared in the second cen- 
tury, and who are mentioned by Epiphanius, and 
after him by Augustine, as deriving their name from 
a strange practice which they observed of offering 
broad and cheese in the cucharist, founded on the 
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notion that tiie first oblations that were offered by 
men In the infancy of the world were of the fruits of 
the earth and of sheep. They have been considered 
as in all probability a branch of tho Montanists 
fwhich see). They admitted women into the priest- 
hood and episcopate, and Epiphanius says of them 
that it was a common thing to see a body of seven 
girls, dressed in white and each carrying a toreff in 
her hand, enter the clmrch weeping and bewailing 
the depravity of human nature. 

ARTZEIHJRST (Armenian, a nuxtentfer)* a name 
given in the Greek church to the Wednesday and 
Friday in the eleventh week before Easter, which 
are not observed as fasts, although these days arc so 
observed in every other week throughout the. year. 
The exception is thus accounted for by a Greek au- 
thor. A favourite dog, which served in the. opacity 
of a messenger or post to some Armenian heretics, 
j having died, its owners immediately accused the. or- 
I thodox Greeks of having caused the animal's death, 
j 'I'lie Armenians set. apart two days of the eleventh 
week before Easter as fast -days, in commemoration 
of the dog’s good sen ices, and as a public testimony 
of their unfeigned sorrow for its untimely end. The 
Greeks, that they might not even kcoiii to conform 
to this practice, of the Armenian heretics, .were ex- 
cused by the Greek church from fasting on these, 
two days, which were hence called Art /.(‘burst, the 
Armenian word for messenger. Some historians any 
that this practice of the Greek church was in imita- 
tion of the fast observed by the NUiovites ; others 
again say that it is a commemoration of Adam’s 
punishment and expulsion from ParadiHG after his 
fall. 

ARUSPICES (T^t. ah tin's impicicmlin, from in- 
specting the altars), soothsayers or diviners among 
the ancient Romans. They are supposed to have 
1 come originally from Etruria to Rome, and their 
i chief duty was understood to be that of ascertaining 
- the will of the gods. Tacitus speakB of a college of 
Aruspicos in the time of the emperors, but the date 
of its formation does not appear. Their art, which 
; received the name of aruxjncina , consisted in inter- 
preting the will of the gods from the appearance 
which the entrails of animals exhibited when offered 
in sacrifice upon the altars. But they were not 
limited to this mode of exercising their art; they 
were expected to examine all kinds of prodigies or 
wonderful appearances in nature. At one time, an 
Cicero informs us in his work * Dc Divinatione, 1 tho 
senate appointed tluvt a number of young men from 
Etruria should be regularly trained expressly to act 
as Aruspices. In the later periods of the Romm his- 
tory, this superstitious art gradually fell int^leBue- 
fcude, and at length entirely disappeared. Among 
many uncivilized nations in modem tunes, similar! 
soothsayers and diviners are found to exist. Bee 
. Divination. 

ARVAT.ES FRATRES (Lot. ammm, , a • field, 
Jtafer, a brother), a college of priests among the an- 


cient Romans, whoso office it was to oiler sacrifices 
for the fertility of tho fields. They were twelve in 
number, and art; said to have owed their original ap- 
pointment to Romulus. Their distinctive badge 
of office was a chaplet of ears of com fastened round 
their heads by a white baud. Once a-year they 
celebrated a three days' festival in honour of Ceres 
towards the end of May. Under tho Emperors they 
were frequently employed in ottering public thanks- 
givings, and also in celebrating the AmdarVAMA 
(which see), in honour of Ceres. 

ARY A, one of the four paths which, in the reli- 
gion of the Budhists, when entered upon leadH either 
immediately or more remotely to the attainment of 
uirwuiia, or secession of existence. ^Seo Annihika 
tion.) Ho who enters upon the Arya or Ary all tit 
has overcome or destroyed all evil desires, and cleav- 
ing to existence. 11c is understood to know the 
thoughts of any one in tiny situation whatever. Bee 
ttUDIHSTH. 

ARZA, supposed by some to be a heathen idol, 
referred to in 1st Kings xvi. 9, u And his servant 
Zinin, captain of half his chariots, conspired against 
him, as he was in Tirzah, drinking himself drunk in 
the house of Arzu steward of his house in Tirzah. M 
Tho Chub lee. Paraphrase thus interprets the pas- 
sage. “ When he drank bimsef drunk in the temple 
of Arza, an idol which stood near the palace in Tir- 
zah.” The Jewish opinion, however, seems to bo 
the most probable, which considers Arza to be tho 
chief man of the house, or the steward of the king 
of Israel in Tirzah. 

ASANYASATTA, an unconscious state of being, 
one of the forms of existence in the Biidhist religion, 

ASAPH, one of the inferior deities among the an- 
cient Arabians. 

A SHAM /E US, a surname of Zeus, viewed as tho 
patron of those who sacredly adhered to their oaths. 
The title was suppewed to be derived from a well in 
Cappadocia, called Asbama-on, the. waters of which 
were agreeable and healthful to those, who honourably 
kept their oaths, but. disagreeable and pernicious to 
those who broke, them. 

ASCALAITIUS (Gr. an owl), the son of Ache- 
ron, or as lie is sometimes termed, the son of Styx, 
who was changed by Ceres in: ^ an owl. 

ASCENSION-DAY, a febln d eel'-bruted in com- 
memoration of our Lord's as. ■ n-ioii into heaven. 
It is observed by the. Romish. Greek, and English 
churches, on the secoi.d ThurMlny In-lore Pentecost. 
The exact period who « this fistival first originated 
has not been ascertained. Some have attempted to 
•trace it ba< Uto the da\H of the apostles, but neither 
in the Acts nor tie* writing* of the apostles do wo find 
the least mention <tf it. Tho author of the, Apostolic 
Constitutions is the first who refers to it, stating 
*that slaves should rest from their labours on the day 
rtf the ascension. Augustine speaks of tbj* festival 
an of great antiquity, and Chrysostom mentions it 
under the name of our Lord’s assumption into hea- 
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veil. IIoApitiian, in lii» work on the Christian Fes- 
tival*, tells us, that in some places the most ridicu- 
lous ceremonies were observed on ascension-day. 
Thus a practice existed in the dark ages, of repre- 
senting Christ’s ascension in the church, by drawing 
ikip an image of Christ to the roof of the church, and 
I it hen casting down the image of Satan in flames, to re- 
present his falling as lightning from heaven. It is 
not improlsihlo that the observance of ascension- 
day os a sacred festival commenced towards the lat- 
ter ond of the third century; at all events, its exist- 
ence in the fourth century is undoubted. Mosheiin 
dates it, however, so late as the seventh century, 
but on what authority he does not mention. This is 
held as an important festival both in the Romish and 
Greek churches. In the former church, on this day, 
after the Gospel lias been read, the Paschal candle 
is extinguished to denote our Saviour’s leaving the 
earth, and ascending to heaven. The altar is adorned 
with flowers, images, and relics, and the officiating 
priest and his attendants are dressed in their white 
vestments. The blessing which the Pope 'pronounces 
on this day, is one of the three solemn benedictions. 
Anciently it was customary for his Holiness before 
lie pronounced the blessing to excommunicato all 
heretics and infidels in a solemn manner, but that 
ceremony i^now confined to Holy Thursday. 

ASCKTKKUnVI, a name sometimes given to a 
monastery, from the. circumstance that every monk 
ought to be an ascetic. (See next article..) 

ASCETICS (Gr. f/firrm, exorcise or discipline), a 
name given to those who retired from the world for 
purposes of mortification and devotion. The spirit 
of asceticism began to appear at an early period in 
the Christian church. The devotional feelings of 
many in the primitive ages of the church were warm 
and enthusiastic; they frequently loved to be alone, 
and to give themselves up for a season to meditation 
and prayer. Such a practice was laudable and right. 
Put gradually extravagant notions were formed upon 
the subject. Retirement and seclusion from the bus- 
tlo and the business of men came to be regarded as 
peculiarly favourable to spiritual religion: and by 
an easy transition those who indulged in habits of 
sejiaration from the world were viewed as invested 
with more than ordinary sanctity. *• Christianity,” 
it lias been well remarked, 4 ‘ was designed to be the 
world-subjecting prineq-k. It was to take, up into 
itself and appropriate lo its own ends all that be- 
longs to man, — all that is of the world, llut to 
bring this about, it was necessary that it should first 
enter into a conflict with what had hitherto been 
the. world-subjecting principle,— into a conflict with 
sin and the principle of heathenism’ and every- 
thing connected therewith. The clearing away of 
the ho hindrances must, therefore be the first aim < 
of Christianity; although indeed this was an ob- 
ject that could not be really accomplished without 
fcho positive appropriation of the purely human ele- 
ment. In the development, in time, the negative, 


aggressive tendency must needs appear first ; and of 
tliis there might easily come to bo an undue predo- 
minance, while the positive appropriating element, 
without which the problem of Christianity could 
never be resolved, might retreat out of sight. Hence 
a one-sided ascetic tendency easily introduced itself 
into the earliest stages, into the first stadium, of the 
development of the Christian life, and more particu- 
larly in the case of those who embraced Christianity 
with their whole soul. Wherever this reb’gion 
awakened in the first place disgust at the worldly 
pursuits which had previously swallowed up the lifo, 
enkindled the holy flame of love for the divine, of 
aspiration after eternal life, this first, movement would 
readily assume an ascetic shape. W r ith this, other 
elements might now intermingle, that had formed 
themselves, independent of Christianity, out of the 
previous process of the world’s development, and 
which, without, the creative influence of Christianity, 
would have taken a much wider sweep, and which 
could he finally subdued only by the might of this 
new principle of life. The sprightly, youthful life of 
the pagan world had passed over at length into the 
sense of inward disunion, of schism, and had given 
place to the dualistic and ascetic tendencies coming 
from the East. Accordingly, Christianity at. its first 
appearance found such tendencies already existing 
and These, which found a point of contact and union 
in the deep-felt, breach, would have pressed onward 
to a still more extravagant length, if the conscious- 
ness of redemption proceeding from Christianity had 
not, in proportion as it unfolded itself, deprived them 
more and more of this point of union. But beyond 
a doubt, this already existing tendency to a miscon- 
ceived renunciation of the world and of sense, might 
mix in with the one-sided negative tendency, which, 
as we have, seen, would first become prominent in the 
development o f * Christian life, and might in this way 
assume a Christian shape and colouring.” 

Asceticism, more particularly in the exaggerated 
form in which it appeared at a lat'-r period under 
the name of Monaihtsm (which see), is an obvious 
perversion of a plain and admitted principle of Chris- 
tianity. That t he believer ought to separate himself 
from the world, so as to renounce all participation in, 
or even sympathy with, its ungodly maxims and man- 
ners, is an undoubted precept of the Word of God«< 
•* Be not conformed to this world,” says the apostil 
Paul, addressing true Christians, “ but be ye trans- r 
formed by the renewing of your minds, that ye may 
prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfeef 
will of God.” This, however, obviously refers to * 
sj.iri*»vd, not a literal sejiaration from the world. 
The seFptural command, however, has in multitude* 
of instances been grossly perverted. Imitating the 
v.sscnes of the Jewish church, first individuals, and 
then communities of ascetics arose in the Christian 
church, who gave themselves up to devotion and 
habits* of self-denial. The ascetics of the early church 
have been often confounded with the monks of later 
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sges, particdariy by Roman Catholic writers, who 
1 are naturally anxious to trace back Monasticbm to 
apostolic times. But there were many points of es- 
' setitial Importance in which the early ascetics differed 
entirely from the more recent Popish monks. The 
j primitive ascetics were men of active habits, who 
mingled in society, and difiered from others ctyefly 
W the high attainments which they had made in 
w spirituality and self-denial. They were indifferently 
: either of the clergy or laity, and were subject to no 
particular rules of government, and bound by no 
precepts but those of the gospel. In these and many 
other respects they differed entirely from Romish 
monks. Hence, as Bingham rightly remarks, 
“There were always ascetics in tho church, but 
not always monks, retiring to the deserts and 
mountains, or living in monasteries and cells as in 
after ages.” The fact is, that monasticism, properly 
so called, dates no earlier than towards the middle of 
the third century, the first real monk being an 
Egyptian Christian called Paul, who fled from the 
fury of the Dccian persecution, A. n. 252, — taking 
refiige in the desert of Thcbais, and living there in 
the deepest seclusion for a very long time — ac- 
cording to tradition, for ninety years. At an early 
period Christian writers of standing and weight set 
themselves to resist the false ascetic tendency. In 
the Shepherd of Hennas, a work of great authority 
in the first centuries of the church, we find many 
remarks which indicate a spirit completely opposed 
to that of asceticism. Clement of Alexandria argues 
with great power against the ascetics, and to correct 
the opinion of those who held that the renunciation 
of all worldly goods was true Christian perfection, 
ho wrote a tract on the question, ‘ What must be 
the rich man’s character in order that he may be 
saved? 1 In this small but valuable treatise, he 
shows, that in Christianity the disposition of the 
heart is the essential thing. “ A man,” he shrewdly 
remarks, 11 may have thrown away his earthly pos- 
sessions, and still retain the desire of them in lys 
heart ; thus subjecting himself to the double disquie- 
tude of having to regret his prodigality, and of Reel- 
ing himself deprived of the necessaries of life.” 

The rise of asceticism in the second century, and 
the causes which originated it, are thus stated by 
jjdosheim. “There soon arose a class of persfcis 
who professed to strive after that higher and more 
eminent holiness which common Christians cannot 
attain; and who resolved to obey the counsels of 
Christ in order to enjoy intimate communion with 
God in this life, and on leaving the body to rise with- 
out impediment or difficulty to the celestia#$orld. 
^They supposed many things were forbidden to them, 

. which were allowed to other Christians; Buch asf 
o wine, flesh, matrimony, and worldly business. They 
f vxiipposed they must emaciate their bodies with watch- 
’ toil, and hunger. They considered it a 

to retire to desert places, and by dose 
m#£tarion to abstract their minds from all external 


objects and wliatever delights the senses. Both men 
and women imposed these severe restraints on them- 
selves, with good intentions I suppose, but they set 
a bad example, and greatly injured the cause of 
Christianity. They were denominated Ascetics, 
Sjpoudaioi, Ekkkhn, and also both male and female 
philosophers, and were distinguished from other 
Christians, not only by a different appellation, bnt 
by peculiarities of dress and demeanour. Those of 
this century who embraced this auBtcre mode of lift* 
lived indeed by themselves, but they did not with* 
draw altogether from the society and converse of 
men, but in process of time, persons of this descrip- 
tion retired into deserts, and afterwards formed them- 
selves into associations after the manner of the Es- 
sence and Tberapeutm. 

“ The causes of this institution ore plain. First, the 
Christians did not wish to appear inferior to the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the other people, among 
whom there were many philosophers and sages who 
were distinguished from the vulgar by their dress and 
their whole mode of life, and who were held in high 
honour. Now, among these philosophers (as is well 
known) none were more popular with tho Christians 
than tho Flatonists and Pythagoreans, who it ap- 
pears recommended two modes of living ; the one for 
philosophers who wished to excel others In virtue, 
and the other for people engaged in the common af- 
fairs of life. The Platonists prescribed tho follow- 
ing rule for philosophers : — The mind of a wise man 
must be withdrawn as far as possible from tho con 
tagious influence of the body; and as the oppressive 
load of the body and intercourse with men are most 
adverse to this design, therefore all sensual gratifi- 
cations are to he avoided ; tho body is to be sus- 
tained or rather mortified with coarse and slender 
faro; solitude is to be sought for; And the mind is 
to be self-collected, and absorbed in contemplation, 
so as to be detached os much as possible from the 
body. Whoever lives in this manner shall in the 
present life have converse with God; and when 
freed from the load of the body, shall ascend without 
delay to the celestial mansions, and not need like the 
souls of other men to undergo a purgation. The 
grounds of this system lay in the peculiar sentiments 
entertained by this sect of philo >opher» and by their 
friends, respecting the soul, demons, matter, and the 
universe. And when these, sentiments were em 
braced by the Christian philosophers, the necessary 
consequences of them must also he adopted.” 

The Montanjsts (which see), in the end of the 
\ second centpry, inculcated upon their followers tho 
observance of various precepts, which were strictly 
of an ascetic chamber. Ex ternal asceticism general!} 
was progressively find increasingly valued; and there 
•appeared many ascetics of both sexes, although they 
gere bound by no irrevocable vow. The Alexan- 
drian distinction of a higher and a lowfer virtue, 
had a special influence in recommending a sc e tici s m . 
It is true that the renouncing of sens u al enjoyments 
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wa» only the means for attaining to that higher virtue, 
that is, to that passionless state whereby man is 
made like to God and united to him ; so that who- 
ever had reached this point had no more need of that 
renunciation of sensual gratification. But afterwards 
the opinion that the higher virtue must manifest itself 
especially in external asceticism, obtained currency 
after the example of Origan, in the Christian school 
at Alexandria, as well as among the New Platonists. 

Hitherto the ascetics liad lived scattered among 
other Christians without external distinction ; but 
the Dorian persecution was the cause of some Egyp- 
tian Christians fleeing into the desert, and there in 
solitude giving themselves up to an asceticism in tho 
highest degree extravagant. This new asceticism 
began to make greater noise when, during Maxi- 
mitfa persecution, A. n. 311, the hermit Anthony 
appeared in a wild attire at Alexandria. This man 
found imitators, and thus asceticism gave rise to an- 
other and still more extravagant spirit, that of Mona- 
CI1I8M (which hoc). 

ASCETRM3, a name frequently applied to con- 
secrated virgin* in the ancient church. See NlJNS. 

ASCII AKIANS, a Mohammedan 3cct, the disci- 
ples of Aschari who died in the beginning of the 
fourth century of the Hegira. They hold that God 
acts only by general laws, and upon this they ground 
the liberty of man, und the merit of good works. But 
being tho Crcutor, he must concur in all the actions 
of men, according to their view of the subject. “ Our 
actions,” they say, “ are really and effectually pro- 
duced by the Creator ; but the application of them 
to th© obeying or disobeying of the law conics from 
us.” Tho opinions of the Ascliarians arc directly 
opposed to thoso of the Motagales. 

% ASCII HOU, four of the months which, among the 
Mohammedans as well as among the ancient Ara- 
bians, wore regarded as sacred. These mouths were 
Moharnim, Kosjele, Dulkadha, add Dulhaggia. No 
war, no hostile operations could be lawfully begun 
or carried on in these months, and most of the Ara- 
biau tribes observed this so punctually, that even 
the murderer of a father or brother was not to be 
punished, or any violence offered to him at that 
time. Mohammed seems to approve this institution 
of the sacred montluPin the Koran, in which he 
blames those Arabians, who, boing tired of living so 
long without robbing, deferred the sanctification of 
Moharram to tho moifth following.* He enforces 
the careful observance of the sacred months, except 
in fhe cose of a war against the infidels. 

A9CUOUU, the tenth day or tenth night of Mo- 
hanfun, which is the first month of the Arabic year. 
The word signifies likewise ten days, or ten nights, 
Mohammed, in the eighty-ninth Chapter of the Ko- 
ran, introduces God swearing by the ten nights. The ( 
Mohammedans generally fast on tliis day for three 
reasons : V. Because the ancient Arabians fasted oxf 
this day long before the time of Mohammed. 2. Be- 
cause on this day Noah left the ark ; and 3. Because 


on this day God pardoned theNhjevites.V The Per- 
sians and other followers of All MVe'ite nASttioM! ^ 
reason for the observance of this day, ^ ihey he*'. 
liove that II ossein, son of Ali, was slain 'flfo 
in battle. The commemoration of his death;,'iS;txfe^ 
brated annually with great mourning and iRDEi^htC^ 
tion. ■ . r-V>A 

ASCITES. See Ascodrogites. 

ASCLE1TE1A, festivals which appear to hiw?; 
been celebrated among the ancient Greeks wliereveaf^ 
temples existed in honour of JEsculapius (which*™' 
sec), god of medicine. The most celebrated of these 
festivals, however, was that which was held at Epi- 
daurus every live years, and at which a contest took 
place among poets and musicians, from which it re- v 
ccived 1 he name of the sacred contention. A similar 
festival is said to have been held at Athens. 

ASCLE PI ODOTEAXS, a Bmall Christian Feet 
which arose in the third century, in the reign of the 
Iloman emperor, Iieliogabalus. It derived its name 
from Asclcpiodotus, who taught, like the modern 
Socinians, that Jesus Christ was a mere man. Those 
who held this heresy were excommunicated by Vi- 
barius, bishop of Rome, A. d. 2*21. 

ASCODROGITES, a Christian sect in the time of 
the Emperor Commodus, towards the second cen- 
tury. They appear to have been a branch of tho 
Montanikts (which see), and to have held very ex* ■'! 
travagant notions. They are said to have derived j 
their name from Gr. askos, a bottle, in consequence \ 
of a strange practice wliich prevailed among them, 1 
of bringing into their churches bags or skins filled, 
with wine, and designed to represent tho new bottles 
filled with new wine of which Christ speaks. They 
arc represented also as dancing round these bottles, 
and intoxicating themselves with the wine. They ,; j 
were also called Ascitis, which is derived from the, ,| 
same word as Ascodroyites. It is very probable that 1 
this sect has been misrepresented, and held forth by 
their enemies in a ridiculous light. 

ASCODRIJTES, a Gnostic sect who considered 
alf religion as consisting simply in knowledge or ab- 
stract theory, and under pretence of adhering to 
spiritual worship alone, would admit of no external 
or corporeal symbols wliatover. 'They asserted, as 
Theodorct describes them, that Divine mysteries be- 
ing the images of invisible things were not to be set 
forth by visible things ; nor incorporeal things repre v 
sonted by sensible and corporeal things. Therefoify 
they never baptized any that were of their sect, apt 
celebrated the mystery of the eucharist among them* 

( For /hev said the knowledge of all things was their 
redeitMum. The Marcosians and Valentinus* 
(which sfce), seem to have entertained similar senti- 
ments. 

ASCOLIA (Gr. askos, a bag), a custom observed 
by the Athenians in the celebration of tho Ammsft- 
TERU (which sec), or festivals in honour of Diony^- , 
sus. A sacrifice having been offered to the f ^ f. 
*, b®g was formed from the akin rad ameared wltl 
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Were made to dance upon 
Hf wl £E ?S? who tried thi. feat afford 
:#M Wtnketneot to the spectator^ and the individual 
, IflOitfflWded obtained the skin as a prise. 
j\ X&E8, or JEbis, the name given to the gods of 
ipM&Kndinavian mythology 

ABOARD, the abode of the gods among tlgj an- 
. .'rient Scandimtv Ians. 

ASH-TUEE. The court of the gods is repre- 
} slated in the Edcla of the ancient Scandinav inns, as 
;>vtog been usually held under a great ash- tree, 
*nd there they distributed justice. This ash is the 
v r l{ greatest of all trees; its branches eo\er the surface 
of the earth; its top reaches to tho highest heat on ; 
it is supported by three vast roots, one of which ex- 
tends to the ninth world. An eagle, whose piercing 
eye discovers all things, perches upon its branches. 

A squirrel is continually running up and down it to 
bring news; while a parcel of seipouts, fastened to 
the trunk, endeaxoiu to destroy him. From under 
one of the roots runs a fountain wherein wisdom lies 
concealed From a neighbouring spring (tho foun- 
tain of past things) tlnee x lights arc continually 
drawing a precious water, xxitn which they water 
the ash-tree This water keeps up the beauty of its 
foliage, and, after having refreshed its leaves, falls 
back again to the eaith, wlieic it forms the dew of 
which the bees make theii honey. These tlnee \ii~ 
gins always keep undci the a*l» , and it is thox who 
* dispense tlie days and ages of men. Cx cry nun hath 
a destiny appropriated to himself, who determines 
the duration and ex ents of his life But the three 
{jtf destinies of more especial note, aie Uid, the past, 
Vordandi, the present, and Skuld, the future. The 
third root of the ash is in heaven, and under it is tho 
holy Urder- fount. Here the gods hit in judgment. 
Every day they ride up lnther on horseback over 
Bifrost, which is called the ASsir Bridge. Ac( ording 
to Finn Magnuscn, this ash tree is the symbol of 
unixersal nature. One of the stems, as lie calls the 
roots, springs from the central primordial abyss — -fyim 
‘ the subterranean source of matter, as it might he 
termed, runs up through the earth which it supports, 
and issuing qpt of the celestial mountain in the 
world's centre, called Asgard, Caucasus, Bordj, spieads 
its branches oxer the whole unixerse. These wide- 
fpreading branches are the ethereal or celestial le- 
gions; their leaves the clouds; their buds or fiuits 
the stars ; the four harts are the four cardinal winds ; 
the eagle is a symbol of the air; the hawk of the 
other; and the squirrel signifies hailstones, snow- 
flfckes, vaporous agglomerations, and similar £tmo* 

' 'spherical phenomena. Another stem or rodAprings 
Up in the warm south over the ethereal Wdar-fonn- 
tajn, the swans swimming in which denote the m n 
'"end moon. The third stem takes its rise in tho co)<P 
jtyftd cheerless regions of the north, over the source v 1 1 

^ typified by Minor's well, Malty in his " 

Antiquities,' white he states that he agrees 
with Fin* Magmaeu as to the Scandina- 



vian ash being the symbol of universal nature, Justly \ 
remarks, that, “ in attempting to explain the myth} 
in all its details, ho has let Ids imagination get the 
hotter of hk j udgmont," Grimm considers the whole 
myth as bearing the stamp of a very high antiquity ; 
but ho confesses that it does not appear to be fully 
unfolded. 

Various wi iters have exerted thoir ingenuity fa 
explaining the nix th of the Scandinavian ash. Motif 
regards it as the emblem of h mian life. The (fa* 
tails of las iIiooin mo thus given b\ Mallet: “Man 
is boin of watei, the swan is therefore the infantile 
soul that still suims on the wafci, hut the eagle, the 
matmc ev peril mod iniud that sows aloft , tho hawk 
pei died between the cable's eves being internal sen- 
sation. Tho snakes that gnaw the root of life are 
tlie vices and the passions, the squiirel, the double- 
tongued flatterer constantly running between these 
passions and the mind (the eagle) which has raised 
itself above their eonttol. The harts denote the 
passions of the mind, toll), madness, terror, and dis- 
quietude, and thercfoie feed on the healthy thoughts 
(the gieen leaves^ But as man in lus levity remarks 
not what enemies tin eaten lus existence, tho Stem 
rots on tlu hide, and many a one dies ere he Attains 
to wisdom, or tiguiativeH before the bird of his soul 
(the eagle) is seated amidst tho pcionnml verdure ot 
the mundane tiee." lang supposes that by the ash 
was meant to he represented the svinbol both of uni- 
versal and human life, and that its tlnee roots wero 
meant to signify tho phxsu.il, tho intellectual, and 
the moral principles Otliei vvi iters understand by 
these roots, matter, 01 gani/at ion, and spirit, and the ash 
itself to denote universal primordial vitality. Mallet 
seems to incline to the opinion that this mythic tree 
is the svinho) of ever enduring time, or rather of 
univeisdl rnitine eu*r var) ing in its aspects, but sub- 
sisting throughout eternity. It in a binguhir coinci- 
dence that Vugif? in speaking of the uhli-tree, de- 
honbes it with its outspreading blanches as enduring I 


foi centuries, ami icpnst nts it aha tree that loaches ( 
with its loots as f«u downwaids us it does upwards | 
with its branches. Sec Vc<oi)»: asi j | 

ASHANTEKiS (Hi mision or j m \ r \ he country 
inhabited by this people foims a pout iful kingdom 
contiguous to tlie Gold Coasts n West* rn Atrium. Th# 
entire population of Ashantn with all its dependen- 
cies, amounts to upwards of fom millions. It is not 
so much om* state as an assemblage of states, all 
paying feudal homn r < and oh< dienci to the sovwdgn 
of Abliantee. l)oin < hi u riaveiy exists throughout 
the whole kingdom, and the lives and service* Q? the 
slaves an* at tin er tin disposal of their meter* 
Folvgamv prevails to a frightful extent, the king 
being allowed to # possess no fewer than 8,838 Wives; 
but rinse pniit?ij|(*s are employed in Various ser- 
v ic< h alsuii the court, and are even required to per 
form the humblest menfct offices. Tew <wfy to 
mam m the palace, and the reft mide on the king's 
plantations or fa the capfa^ iritet* two streets are 






whohyoccupied by them, and no other person is 
slewed to enter that part of the town. The noble* 
are allowed to have as many wives as they are able 
to maintain. The husband lives separate from his 
irtvety who' dwell in housos or sheds contiguous to 
eaehother, in the form of a square. They cook and 
earty food to their husbands, but are not allowed to 
eat with him. 

The religion of the Ashantees is very similar to 
that which prevails over the whole West Coast of 
Aftica, At the foundation of it lies the notion of a 
Supreme Being, whom they term Yank urn pc:*, the 
Great Friend. They also give him a title which im- 
plies eternal existence. Their ideas as to the crea- 
tion of man ere curious. They believe on tradition, 
that Yaojtumpon created three white men and three 
black, with the same number of women of each 
colour, and that they were allowed to fix their own 
destiny, by choosing either good or evil. The mode 
in which they made their choice is as follows : A 
box of calabash and a sealed paper were placed on 
the ground. The black men, who had the first 
choice, took the box, in which they found only a 
piece of gold, some iron, and other metals which they 
did not know how to use. Tho white men, on the 
other hand, chose the sealed paper, which they 
opened, and it taught them every thing. The blacks 
were left in Africa under the care of inferior deities; 
the whites were taken to the sea-shore, and there 
taught to build ships, which conveyed them to other 
parts of tile world. The Ashantco religion is a system 
of Polytheism, and besides the recognition of number- 
less gods, they worship images of them in which, as 
they imagine, the spiritual beings make their abode. 
They believe in a future state of consciousness and 
activity into which the soul passes at death. They 
offer up prayers to their departed friends, who they 
believe watch over them, not, however, as guardian 
spirits, but as beings who rcqufte material food, 
dothing, and other conveniences as they did when 
On the earth ; and they further imagine, that as a vast 
number of concubines, slaves, and dependants are 
the chief marks of superiority among them here, so 
it must be also in a future state. Hence one reason 
for the prevalence among tho Ashantees of the aw- 
ful rite of human sacrifice. They know no higher 
token of regard which they can show to their de- 
ceased friends than by sacrificing for their sakes a 
number of humAn beings, who they persuade them- 
selves will acoempany them as Attendants in a fu- 
ture world. There are two fixed periods every year, 
cafied the great and little 11 Adai Customs, 11 at which 
these barbarous sacrifices jnore especially take place. 
At the death of a great man, hundreds, and at the 
death of a king, even thousands of* helpless victims 
perish. In addition to the murdtt*of human beings 
on such occasions, there are al/>, what are called 
Customs for the dead, including music, dancing, and 1 
drinking to a fearful extent. When Mr. Bowdich 
was at Ooomassie, the capital of the countty, the 


king sacrificed no fewer than ; 

of Ids mother, who had died 
ing short extract from the Journal 
sionary in 1840, shows the hardened ' 
people in consequence of the prevAle bee 
rid practice : “ To-day another human 
sacrificed, on account of the death of a 
rank^n the towu. As I was going out of 
in tho cool of the evening, I saw tho poor 
lying on tlic ground. The head was severed 
the body, and lying at a short distance from it ; ; se^;| 
eral large turkey-blizzards were feasting on 
wounds, and literally rolling the head iu the dust: " 
This unfortunate creature appeared to be about 
eighteen years of age ; a strong, healthy youth, who 
might, in all proliability, have lived forty, fifty, os 
oven sii tty years longer. As I returned 'into the 
town, 1 saw that they had dragged the body to A 
short distance, and put it into the ditch, where the 
poor female was thrown the other day. On my con- 
versing with some of the natives concerning the hor- 
rible nature of human sacrifices, they said, they 
themselves did not like them, and wished they could 
be done away. While the poor creature was lying 
in the public street, many of the people were look- ! 
ing on it with the greatest indifference ; indeed, they ' 
seem to he so familiar with these awful and bloody 
scenes, that they think no more of them, yea, they ' 
do not think so much of them as they would of see- ) 
ing a dead sheep, dog, or monkey.” ofi 

At these Customs for the dead, the priests or Fe- . 
tislunen, as they are called, arc uniformly present, 
endeavouring, by various stratagems and impostures, 
to deceive the people and enhance their own impor- 
tance. Fetish- Worship (which see), indeed, is a 
peculiarity of the religion of the whole of Western 
Africa. The Ashantees indulge in this kind of . 
idolatry and superstition to a great extent. The 
word Fetish is employed with them as a general 
term to denote things sacred, being applied both to j 
the deities themselves, and to the rites observed and | 
the* oftei.nga presented. The people daily celebrate , ■ 
this kind of worship, besides having certain fixed ; 
times, which are called Fetish-days. The deitiai 
arc consulted by means of oracles; ana on particular 
occasions, when the questions to be determined am 
of public importance, human sacrifices are oflered 
in groat numbers. When a victory has been 
toined over their enemies, it is felt to be a religiotrihf 
duty to sacrifice the prisoners of war. The appear^ : 
ance of a Fetiahman among the Ashantees is 
^escribed by Mr. Freeman, who laboured among 
people*^ a missionary with much success. 
quote from his Journal : “ Early in the monribg^^^ 
Eftfch tune was played through the town, 

♦Ire people together for the fiidshingcf the i Giis 
for Cormtchie’s sister. In the afternoonneaiiy aftf 
principal persons in the town were dressed fa ' w 
gayest attiie: a laige 
under tijie Fetish tree* tp see i 
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':Jki^:j&r‘ ft fiUtute 
::by t; *om* iLuthoiM) t)wt 
merit is to! bo found in thehigb 
cxm were held by the ISgypiiM*, 

Israelites from imitating the idobtftftt 
Worship, they were to sacrifice a he$ 

J astral water with its ashes, which aho 
them from their impurities, thus «w$ 
minds an abhorrence to tho idolatrous 1ft 
that animal. ’'?p 

Among the Ilindiis, ashes from 
gardod as of a very sacred nature, and, 
they sprinkle their foreheads, their shoulder*,' 
breasts with them every morning. These *' 
daily offered to tho gods, and the Yoai0l ; 
see), generally keep a large stock of them, 't$£&§ 
may be able to supply the devotees, wbbj, 
them liberally with alma. The Yogis A&C 
their faces and bodies with these ashes, and! ;| 
them over their idols. At the courts of §0 
dian princes certain persons are employ ed io 
cow-dung ashes, diluted in a little water, andhjj ,,, r . w 
the leaves of an Indian fig-tree. This 
performed publicly And in the morning. 

In Oriental countries it is a common sign 
ing to cover the head, and even the body, 

Thus Tamar expressed her sorrow when 
been defiled by Amnon : 41 She put asheft 
head/’ And when Mordecai heard that tlil^ 
were to be destroyed, “ he rent his ch^4^|M 
put on sackcloth with ashes. 1 * Our 
to the same custom, when he says, Matth. 

44 Woe unto thee, Chorasin ! woe unto thijia,^^ 
saida 1 for if the mighty works, which were^®ifcfiji§^ 

^ j ♦_ nn x an rX'i 


you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, ' 

have repented long ago in sackcloth ana 
Among the early Christians it was no unasdtd'||^if^ 
tice for penitents, when subjected to the disdp^fe^ V 
of the church, to stand for whole days and 
together at tho door of the church covered sijjftH 
sackcloth and ashes. In the same way ashes 
used by the Roman Catholics on Aaii-WisnKisstt^f 
(which see), in token of humiliation and sorrow; XT. 

In the Romish church it is odered by the 
ficale Romanum, that, in the consecration of-.aafcflijtefv 
a pot of ashes be provided, with which the 
the building h> strewed in two broad knee, 
form of a cross, transversely from angle to Jpf 
the church, each line about a span in hw*P 
while the BrJL'cfui ii being cheated,, gp 
scores with t»e point of hie perioral »teff,«F< 
broad line* of eriios, the letter* of the 
hot, and on the otliV the lettenoftljf 
Aftet varioiui cewnoniai hi^ 
the Pontiff thus bMw 
peopleere to tprinkl* 
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ASlII M A — AS! I T A ftOTU . 


vouchsafe to send thy holy augcl from heaven to 
hol+low and saricti+fy thr 3 .se ashen, that they be 


one of the chief cities of Phoenicia. The ftlttn*; bj 
which this female deity was known among -the '«fc 


a healthful (savin") remedy' to all humbly invoking cuent Greeks and Homans whs Astartc, confouhdo(j ■, 
thy holy name, and accusing theniKelve* of their Mmiepuu s with Juno, and at other times with Dftw^yy 
sins at the bar of conscience ; lamunting their ini- or Venn'?. Licjhu regards her as the Moon, and ft A 

ijuities in the sight of thy divine clemency, or <up* so, -dm is probably identical with the heathen god- ■ 

pliant.ly and earnestly importuning thy most gracious desist vied the “Queen o< heaven, ’ in Jer. vil. 18, 

compassion, and /'rant, through tie* invocation <»t and xliv. 1/, 1H, to whom the Hebrews are charged - 


thy most holy name, 1 1 t«i t wli'^nruT Hi. ill sprinkle with “making e^ikcH to be presented as an offering t / 

themselves with these udie.> hn* the redemption in her shrine. I lie image ot Aslitnrotli among tha 

of their sins, may obtain health o{ body, and pro- Hiueuh .juih •va*’ the head ol an o\ with horns, Por* 

taction of soul, through Christ onr Lord.” Then pliyrv said that .-ho was «omet:iw\> represented with 

having blessed the water, wine, salt, and ashes, a cow's head, the horns of which served at the same j ^ 

and mingled tleun logoi leu , he stands with his hire time as tin 4 usual symbol ol sovereign power, and 08 j 
to the greater altar, and his mil v** on hi-* head, a represent a (ion ot the eresreiit moon. J lie worship } 
And says, addre^-ing the p»*oplo, u Dearest hri'llnv 1 !, 01 A s ljtarwth was introduced 1>\ r^uloinou among his j 

We most hmnblv beseech Cod the Kntber Almedif y, p* ople, *# ml lie built a temple t«» her honour on tho 

ID whose house arc inativ mansion.*. that In* vouch- Momit ol Olives; lull it was Jizebel principally, tho 

safe to bio*} ss and keep tins* hi** habitation by the daughter ot the king ol 4 \ re, who gave encourage* 
sprinkling of this mixture of water, wine, salt, and men! to the worship of a goddess in Palestine which 


ashes.” •‘"I 11 ' had been aceustomed to adorn in her native* ; \ 

The Greeks and Romans used to carry home the country; and, areordingly, *<» far did she succeed in J ^ < 
ashes of Ilnur deceased friends from the funeral, and establishing this species of idolatry in the land of j 
preserve them in urn* for some time before the\ tho llchicws, that mii liad tour lumdrei! idolatrous Ji.f 
were deposited in the ground. Aslus were m;t«le ps ic*>ts in her m rv ice AugiirOme tells ns that the/ 
use of anciently bv way of punishnu'iit among the Curl linginiaii", who were do ■“■••led hojn the Due/ ! 
Persians. An account of it is given in the thiitecnlh niciaio. maintained Astartc to be Juno. Cicero calls i 
chapter of the. scioud hook of Mae.-ah«-e N to tin* her the fourth \ euus of the Syrians. Milton men- 1 $ 
following effect. A high lower wih tilled to a eerhiin tions A shtoreth among the fcilhm angels in his 1 Para 
height W'itli ashes, and the rriiuitial being (blown disc Host ; ’ — 

headlong into them, they were perpetually turned “ ~ ‘‘ . 

round him by a wheel, till he was suffocated hv them Asi 4 ,:|» (jiu-m «>i fu.m-n, \% it li <r rmi-nt hems; 

Alld died. '1 '<• wWi* hn.u.t jiu . iu* m/Mlv i>v thi* moon, 

ASIUM A, tho uniru> of a ih'it v wo> slnpppil l-v th.< Y^".:'?,'"’ /I'/'', / 

Uamathitcs settled in Samaria. I Jus god is reteiivd p t.-mpk <-ii ih’ nt-ieoe nKMiaSaie, l.uiit 

to bv name in li Kings wii. JO. Some of the Hub- b\ tk*» ns»u«»i.s ku.g, dnw hfiut, tho’ larire, 

bis allege that Asliima was reprr.senled in the shape T.Mo'.lsVmt .” l,i j 

of a goat, others in tlie shape ot an ape. The Jevs 

declare this to he. one of those false gods which are The worship of A^htaroth was put dowm in Israel 
Apokcn of in l.c\. \'ii. 7, “ And ihc\ shall no in<»ru by cood king J»>«iah, as we learn from 2 Kings x\iii. 
olTer their aaeriliee.s unioilevils. atier whom rbev have 14. Her worshiji i» generally classed with that 

gone a whoring. This shall be a statute Ibr ever unto of 1>A\L /\ hieli <ee). The usual saeritice to this 

them throughout their generatmus and also in goddess was a kid, and heme it has been conjectured 

Dcut. xxxii. 17, ‘ Tlicv naerilieed unto <lcv iJs, not to tear the re e -on why Judah promised tho |iarlot a 

God; to gods whom they knew not, to new gods kill was ihaL she might oiler it in .sacrifice tvAfthta* 

that CAino newly up, wlumi v our fathers feared not.*’ ruth. Augustine speaks with horror of the licentious 

Mftimonides savs, that there arc some who worship character of her worship as practised among tho 
devils in tho shape of hc-goaU. Therefore, they call- Carthaginians. Her temple at Apbac on Mount 

ed the devils by this name. Juriei^thinks that the Lebanon was a scene of tlm most daring profligacy 

word Aflliiiuamay be derived from two Hebrew words and wickedness. 

signifying “ daily tire,” and may, therefore, denote No deity of antiquity has given rise to more varied 
the sun, of whie.li tire is (ho emblei.l, s ^nd it is well speculation aim mg the learned than Ashtarotli 


The wor^hiji of A^litarnth was put dow r n in Israel 
by L-'/ud king Jicdah, as vve learn frmn 2 Kings x\iii. ^ 
14. Her wivrshiji i» generally classed with that ' 
of 1 >a\l ;\v hieli •iee). Tho usual sacriticc to this 
goddess was a kid, and hem e it has been conjectured - } 
tear tho re u-on why Judah promised tho Jiarlot a j 
kill was that she might offer it in sacriticc tvAshta* 
ruth. Augustine speaks with horror of the Iiecntiou* 
character of her worship as practised among tho 
Carthaginians. Her temple ut Apbac on Mount 
Lebanon was a scene of tho most daring profligacy 
and wickedness. f v 

No deity of antiquity has given rise to more vAm4|\' ( 


known, he remarks, that the sun and ^ he lire were 


lh>1io|i Cumberland argues jji fav ouv of her being Naa>| 


worshipped in Syria, from which the liamat bites had mah. the sister of Tubal-Cain, the only woman whosej .1 
Dcen removed. * M .birth in Cain s line Moses takes notice of, and tbs ^ 

ASH IWUOTtl, AstiTont’TtLor Astartk, a god •. iast person mentioned in that line. Sanchoniatlio/I 


dess of the ancient riKenicians wlm.se vvoiship wt^ 
introduced among the Lsraelites. She is mentioned 
AH goddess of the Zidoiiinns in 1 Kings xi. 5, 3J, 
t Kings xxiii, 13 ; and Zidou, it is well known, was 


tells u.n that “the IMiamicians say that Aitane/ip '^4. 
Venuf/’ and in another place, that “ Astarte waa 
mother of Cupid.” M. Iluet strangely conjecttijfftlfrM f 
that Ashtaroth was no other titan Zipporahj the ' T 



ash-wei>nesday-*.a>smoxi*;ans 


m 


if j of Moses, who waa so called from being a thepherd- 
p l »as, or the wife of a shepherd* Seldcn considers her, 
mn? tke other hand, to be Cybelts, the mother of the 
:kxfa>' Jurieu believes her to be Juno, which is iu- 
Yu£ed the most plausible, she being the queen of the 
vgods and wife of Jupiter, who is generally regarded 
jl^aa identical with lhial, whose worship in the Old 
/'Testament is uniformly joined with that of Ash- 
i taroth. 

, ASH-WEDNESDAY, the first ilay of Lent, ami 
Specially obsen e- 1 in Romish and Episcopal churches 
generally. Some, have alleged that it was customary, 
oven in the early ages, of the Christian elmreli, for 
penitents to appear on that day in sackcloth and 
ashes, and to receive absolution ; hence it was called 
dies ctnvntiH, the day of a.-hcs, and yt/urt j*'jnnit\ or 
the beginning of the fast. But the aucicn^wriicis, 
instead of recording (his custom belomring to Ash- 
WedncRday. preserve perfect silence on the sub- 
ject, Neither was Ash -Wednesday the first day 
of Lent in the niitfient chnr« h. Gregory the (iriat 
appears to have Im'CU the first who added it, 
along with oilier thn o days, in Loir, to make 
:hc unmoor of fa ting-davs width had pivvioo.slv 
icn thirty sv, amount t*» f-rt\, tloii eom-spond- 
l ’ nig to rl»i* number of day.* ui* which cmr blessed 
' Lord lasted in the \vi M« rm *■?. 'lie* addition, how- 
ever, of A>h- Wednesday and theoilur three days to 
l^*nt in tin* Roman chmeh is som< tinu x a- «Tibcd to 
Gregory II. in the licgiumn ; of the lichtli ccntmy. 
During tin 1 pontincau of Urban II., in the yen* A. i>. 
1 01* 1 ? it was emu led m a fomi'-il held at Beiievento, 
that on the Wednesday wldoh \va« the first day of the 
Cast <>f Li lit. the taithful laymen as v eil as clerks, 
women as well a< men, should have their head-* 
sprinkled wll h ashes, *• a ceremony,” says Bower, in 
his* ‘ Lives of the Lopes/ il tliat it* observed to this 
(lav.” The allies used nt this ceremony must bo 
made from the brandies of the oji\o or palm tliat 
was u blessed” on dm Bairn Sunday of the previous 
year. Tin* priest blouses the ashes by making on 
them the sign of the eios-, and perfuming them wftli 
incense. This ceremony having been performed, the 
Allies A*e first laid on the head of the officiating 
prieflaK the form of a cross by another priest, wlm, 
whilwSm# engaged, utters these words in Lai In, 
u Remember man tliat thou art dust,” <frc. After 
the priest has received the ashes himself, he giws 
them in the same maimer to Ids assistants and the 
other clergy present, after which the congregation. 
' women as wadi as men, one after another, approach 
the altar, kneel before the priest, and receive the 
■ mark with the ashes on the forehead. 

. A bishop receives the ashes in a sitting posture 
/ and with hgj mitre off, from the hands of the officiat- 
ing canon, ^after which the prelate, putting on lift. 
;„,ipkre and having a white cloth before him, gives thw 
‘•V^hea to the officiating canon, who stoops before him. 
the office of a bishop to give the ashes to a 
iharchman of superior dignity, such a? an arch- 


bishop nr patriarch. Princes* amtiassadors. and other 
persons of distinction receive the ashes after the ca 
nous. Tlie canons ami tjie superior clergy incline 
their bodies when they receive them, but the inferior 
clergy and the laity take them kneeling. The Pope 
receives them from tin* oiVu Sating cardinal, who docs 
not repeat the e/eaaw/o to 1 1 is Holiness, but the car- 
dinal stoops a little when ho takes thorn from tho 
Pope. If ail emperor were to assist at this ceremony 
of humiliation lie must take i lie ashes after all the 
cardinals, because the princes of the church are re- 
garded as sup< riot* to all tompmal princes. 

ArilAhTIIS, the Pa*;an pent ills in the Roman 
provinces of Western Asia. They are mentioned in 
Act- xiv/ol, under the appellation of “ tho chief men 
of A-irt." Their office was to preside over the reli- 
gious rite** and the sacred games, They' seem to , 
have combined in their office as Asiurehs the insight" 
traev mid the prie-tliood. They Imd the charge of 
all .-acred buildings, and it was their province to pro- 
\ ide at their own expense for tiie public games, 
which wort 1 celebrated in honour of the gods. They 
were, chosen every year about the autumnal equinox 
tium the most wealthy families, and tho tfamo pur- 
•-mi.s xxcre. frequently iv-elocted. 'They wore tt crown 
»»f gold, and a toga. oinaniented with gold and purple.. 
St rah* > says that the Axiarchs weie ehose.n from the 
inhnbitams of Tralles, wlm-h was one of the. richest 
«*itii- in Asia Minor. The Asiarehs were ten in num- 
ber, but there wa-. one. who presided over the others 
umk r the name nt the chief A starch, and who usually 
resided at Ephesus. The name Asiareh would seem 
to imply that the authority of this officer extended 
over the win Je. of Asia Minor; but, whatever way 
have been the case at an earlier period, hid jurisdic- 
tion latterly was limiti-d to a single province. Tho 
office continued even under the Phristinn emperors, 
when tlu sacred games of the Pnirnii worship had 
been abolished, and churches .substituted for heathen 
temples. 

AiSlNAlill, or wor-hipperR of an a-R, a term of 
reproach applied to the early Christian converts by 
the. Pai'ans. 

Aril US, a surname of Xru.-, d*nwd from (ho 
town of A hor in Ode, where In; war v.ui shipped un- 
der this rWignaiion. 

ASMODKCS, tin* Jew Mi • ime of an evil spirit 
nicntii»ned in the apocry pha! !#• «**i. »>i ’lohit. 

ASMONKANS, a title n to the Maccabe/iu 
princes, in con eques'-e oi M.its.iihiux, with whom 
the line Commenced, ! .enc; d* -i / mh*d from AtiinO- 
urns, a jiri* st d* (he * om>* of Juuiih. In the teign 
of Auri'-chift Ejupham King *»f Syria, a decree WUA 
published by that uemauh, eommauding all the rift- 
tiona subjict to bft pow*r to aliandon their ancient 
reli;cn>!:^ rite.** ai d rcremonie-- mid to conform to th® 
religion of their conqueror. This edict wai cbiefiy 
•directed against the Jews., aud, accordingly, the sac- 
rifice- were .‘■appended, tho other religion# rite# dm - 
continued, the image of Jupiter OJympiai placed 



upon the alter of burnt-offerings, tha temple dedt 
isatedto that heathen deity, to whom aft the people 
weire commanded to otter sacrifice under penalty of 
death. Overawed by these threatening*, and sub- 
jected to severe persecution, many of the Jews aban- 
doned the worship of the true God, and became open 
and avowed idolaters ; others, however, remained in- 
dexible, and chose rather to suffer death than to 
apostatize from their ancient faith. In this crisis it 
pleased God to raise up Mattathias, who, joined by 
a multitude of pious Jews, issued from the fast- 
nesses to which they had retired, and boldly going 
forth against the enemies of God's people, demolished 
the altars of idolatry and re-established the worship 
of God. Having thus accomplished a great work, 
Mattathias before Ids death called to him his live 
► sons, and exhorted them to adhere steadfastly to the 
faith and worship of their lathers’ God, and to main- 
tain lus cause against all opposition. 

John, the sou of Mattathias, who was hu rimmed 
Judas Maccabeus, inherited the spirit of his father, 
and putting himself at the head of a small but valiant 
army of Jews, conquered the large army of Antio- 
cluis, killing live thousand and putting the rest to 
flight. While the Syrian monarch was meditating 
vengeance, his cruel reign was cut short by his 
death, llis son and successor, Antiochus Eupator, 
was a minor when his father died, and the govern- 
ment being intrusted to Lysias, the general who had 
before been so signally defeated, he continued the 
persecution of the Jews with unabated violence. 

. Judas was as successful in the field as he lmd been 
in the former reign, until at length being overpower- 
ed by numbers, lie was slain in battle, and his small 
but intrepid band cut to pieces. The brave Jewish 
warrior was succeeded in the command by his 
brother Jonathan, who also obtained such advantages 
over tho enemy that they were forced to come to an 
accommodation. From the date of this treaty, n. c. 
462, is calculated tho commencement of the Asmo- 
nean dynasty, which lasted till the death of Antigo- 
nus, B. 0. 37, being in all one hundred and twenty- 
six ygars, or as some calculate, from the time of J udas 
Maccabseus, one hundred and twenty- nine years. 
During the whole of this long period the Jews were 
engaged in incessant wars, and Palestine was ex- 
posed to cruel ravages from the assaults of different 
nations as well as tho incursions of neighbouring 
people, particularly the Arabians. * 

A3MOUG, tho name of an evil spirit among the 
magi of ancient Persia, who was represented as giv- 
ing rise to all the wickedness practised in the world. 
The chief employment of this demon wdS said to be 
to stir up dissensions in families and among neigh- 


ASMQUG^SS (FEAST OF THE). V/\ :: V; ^ ^ u 


*» tha' temple dedv* sembling a brush, used . j 

rhomaft the people Church for sprinkling holy -ewrter . 
fie under penalty of are to be blessed. An instrument of the 
caterings, and sub- generally consisting of a branch of laurel 
ly of the Jews aban- employed in the lustrations of the andetot 
>d, and became open The aspergillum m the sacred rites of the 
►wever, remained in- served to sprinkle consecrated water, and among 
uffor death than to Greeks it was termed chernijjs. The aspergilla US^C 
Lh. in this crisis it on the Thursday of Holy Week in St. PeteVife 
bias, who, joined by Jtome, in the ceremony of washing the high altar wRf^:, 
med from the fast- wine, are of a peculiar shape, being done up in the, 5': 
d, and boldly going form of a diadem, in memory of the crown of thorns,? 

< people, demolished and are much sought after by the people. See WatBB ‘ , 
iblished the worship (Holy), Lustration. 'Vi 

ished a great work, ASPERSION. See Lustration. v 

led to him Iris live ASP11ALJ US, a surname of Poseidon, under ' 

re steadfastly to the which ht was worshipped in several towns of Greece* 
i’ God, and to main- The Greek word implying “safety” shows that this ? 
ion. deity was worshipped as affording safety to vessels 

who was su rimmed and .shipping of all kinds. 

spirit of hiH father, ASK A EL, an angel to whom tfoe Mohammedans 
fa small but valiant believe that tho souls of those who depart this life 
-go army of Antio- are intrusted. 

putting the rest to ASRAJt, the mysteries of the Koran, which are so i 
rch was meditating profound, as some of the Mohammedan doctors al- '} 
cut short by his lore, that they who have obtained a knowledge oi \ 
Antiochus Eupator, teem are unable to explain them to others, either by •. 
cd, and the govern- tttngue or pen. 

he general who had ^ASS (Fkaht of the), a festival celebrated in ' 
l, he continued the the dark ages, in commemoration of tho Virgin 
unabated violence. Mark’s flight into Egypt, which was supposed to 
eld as he lmd been have been made on an ass. This feast was regularly 
th being overpower- held on the 14th of January every year. The cere* 
)attle, and his small monies which were performed on the occasion afford 
The brave Jewish a melancholy instance of the extent to which super 
command by his .stition may sometimes be carried. A beautiful young 
tied such advantages woman was chosen richly attired, and a young infant 
wood to come to an placed in her arms, to represent the Virgin Mary and 
of this treaty, B. c. tho infant .leans. She then mounted an ass richly 
merit of the Asmo- caparisoned, and rode in procession, followed by the , 
ic death of Antigo- bishop and clergy, from the cathedral to the church 
indeed and twenty- of St. Stephen, where she was placed near the altar, 
n the time of Judas and high mass commenced. Instead, however^ of tb$ 
twenty- nine years, people responding in the usual manner, tliM^wero '- ; 
riod the Jews were taught to imitate the braying of the ass;ffl6d 
Palestine was ox- the conclusion of the service the priest, instead of/> jj 
assaults of different the usual words with which he dismissed the people,^ I 
is of neighbouring brayed three times, and the sounds were thereafter^ ' 
4 imitated by the people. In the course of the!ce$ifri$ i 

il spirit among the niony a hymn in praise of tlio ass won sung by I 
represented as giv- priests and people with great vociferation. 
stised in the world, in hip able work entitled ‘ Variations of Popexy^te^l^l 
non wd& said to be us that “ the worship concluded with a braying-m^l^^ 
and among neigh- between the clergy and laity in honour of the 



hours, as well as to originate warsC.tmong nations. The officiating priest turned to the peop|£ 

ASOPUS, the name of two river-gods of ancient ^fSie treble voice and with great devotion, 

Greece, the one in Achaia in Peloponnesus, and the f three times like an ass whose representative he 
other in Bccotia. while the people, imitating his example, v 

, ASuURAS, malignant spirits in HiNWISM. God, brayed three times in concert** 
ASPERGILLUM, an instrument somewhat re* wore .made at various times to init Wmfcw&is. 




A»-W0»SHIF-r-A8SAMESE (RELIGION OP THE). 


if 

m 


mod ^ 00 ^ 6 ( 1 ®©©.'. Bishop Grqseteate abql* ’ 

lifted It ia ^^In cath^tlral Where it had been an- 
r bba^ved tin the feast of the circumcision. 
Continent, however, it continued to be cclc- 
°*“ for centuries, and was officially permitted by 
Of the chapter of Sens in France, so late as 
At length, however, it disappeared before the 

ng light of the Reformation, towards the dhtl 

the sixteenth century. 

ASS-WOltSHlP. The Avites, it is said, wnr 
shipped Nibhaz and Tortak as their deities. The 
letter, according to the Hebrews, signifies the ass 
‘i creature often mentioned in tho fable and theology 
:7 of the heathens. Thus wo road of the ass of Si I onus, 
o- Slid the two asses which enabled Bacchus to pass a 
.fiver in his Indian expedition, for which service, they 
|rire raised to a place among the stars. Th^Egyp- 
ifens also in ancient times took great notice of the 
s, which was the symbol of Typhon, the evil prin- 
SWple, but, far from worshipping it, they regarded 
title animal as an abomination. Plutarch informs us 
that they were accustomed to throw red asses from 
“““dpi ccs, because Typhon was rod-haired and of the 
^^fmr of an ass. In short, they looked upon tho 
(MS as an unclean animal. 'The .lews arc accused by 
^pjtarch of worshipping the ass. Tacitus, also re- 
ntes that the Jews worshipped tho ass, because at 
their coming out of Egypt they were ready to die. 
with thirst in tlui desert, when they happened to 
. meet a great company of wild asses which brought 
them to a fountain. This, the historian alUges, 

" awakened such feelings of gratitude in the mind of 
the Jews, that they consecrated the image of an as; 

• in the holy place. This fable, obviously absurd, 
... Tacitus in all probability borrowed from Apion the 
| grammarian, Wio has been confuted in this as well as in 

• many other points by Josephus. Tho story which 
Apion gives is, that the holy place having been 

; opened by Autiochus the Great, there was found a 
golden head, resembling the head of an ass. Hence 
the reproach came to be slanderously cast upon the 
Christians also, that, they worshipped an ass, and henfc 
they were called in derision by their enemies A sinarii 
or Ass- worshippers. Tertullian says, that in tin isamc 
spirit of bitter hostility to the Christians, their (rod 
I was sometimes represented having the cars of an ass, 
i)- 1 dressed in a long robe, holding a book in his hand, 
...and with an ass's hoof. On this impious caricature 
> was inscribed, " The ass-hoofed God of the Chris- 
tians/* It is not to be wondered at, that both Jews 
Sind Christians should be exposed to the same elau- 
r derous and malicious charges, both being viewed by 
Fagans as almost identical, being both worship- 
|^w,qf the same living and true God, and both 
p^ally opiiosed to the idolatry of the heathen. 
^E^anied men have expended much ingenuity in at* 
to discover the reason of such an absurd 
being brought against Jews and Christians, 
to be of opinion that lie Moine ha/gi van 
p^^pl^planflliop of thq t^^ wWeh is to the 


following effect. He says that JaiSI probability the | 
golden urn containing the manna which was pre- 
served in the sanctuary was taken for the head of an 
ass ; and that the omer of inanna might be confound- 
ed with the Hebrew word hamor* wluch signifies an 
ass ; for, according to the Rabbins, upon the pfongs 
of the golden urn was the head of an animal which 
would seem to ho that of o young bull, but which 
might be the origin of the. calumny that the Jews 
worshipped an ass's head. 

ASSABINIJS, the name under which the sun was 
worshipped by the Ethiopians. lly the Greeks and 
Romans he was atvlcd the Ethiopian Jupiter, as bo 
ing their supreme God. It is related by Theophraa 
Ins, who, however, regards tho story as fabulous, that 
cinnamon was offered to this deity, which took (ire 
of itself, and was consumed. 

A.SSAF, an idol of the ancient Arabians, worship- 
ped chi oily bv the Koraisch tribe. 

ASSAM KSE (Reuwon op tkic). The country 
of Assam is situated on ihn north-western frontier of 
Rurmah, stretching across the plains of the Jirahma* 
putra, from seventy to one hundred miles in breadth 
towards t lie Himmalayah mountains. It reaches on 
the north-east to the borders of China. Assam was 
formerly an independent state, but in 1822 it was 
incorporated with the empire of Rurmah, and in 
1820 it wan ceded to the English. Thu religion of 
the Assamese seems to be of a somewhat peculiar de- 
scription. In the time, of Aunmgxe.be they had no 
settled faith. About the beginning of tho eighteenth 
century, an attempt was made by the Brahmins of 
Bengal to introduce their religion into the country 
but their success was very partial and limited. They 
practise no mode of worship belonging cither to 
heathens or Mohaiiiiriedaus. They have temple* 
and divinities of their own. It has sometimes been 
supposed that they were addicted to offering human 
sacrifices, but this is very doubtful, unless perhaps 
on the death of relatives — a custom which has pre- 
vailed extensively throughout the nations both id 
Asia and Africa. The author of the article Assam, 
in the Kneyclopiedia Britannica, alleges these sacri- 
fices to the. manes of the dead to have been prncliscd 
among the natives of Assam. He thus minuUdy 
describes the process. il On the dcccmio of a nyah 
or any distinguished person, a < 'pacious pit was pre- 
pared, where not only his ow body, but many of 
liis women and attendants, were also buried. Of the 
latter was a torch bca-cr, together with a quantity of 
oil and lamps, hh essential to his comfort in a future .. 
state; some of bis nrnM elegant and useful furniture, 
carpets and clothes were in like manner indudodf, 
and even elephants, together with gold 
formed part of t^e promiscuous 
t strong roof, resting on thick tinders, WflUl t^lU dOA- 
structed over the pit, and the miserable victim* -iiei * 
already slain were left to perish by alingermg 
death/ 1 ■ ' 

A most efficient and energetic 

• . , <* - ; vV . 



ASSASSINS. 


established among the Assamese by the American 
Baptist Union. In 1836, Sadya, about four hundred 
miles north of Ava, was fixed upon, and forthwith 
occupied as a favourable locality for commencing the 
Operations of the mission. Schools were established, 
and a printing press having been set up, school books 
and other useful works were printed and circulated 
both in the Assamese aud Shyan languages. Having 
received an addition to their number in 1837, the 
missionaries sought to penetrate the northern parts 
of Burma]) and Siam, and also the upper provinces 
of China. The labours of the mission were for a 
time interrupted in 1839 by an insurrection among 
the IChamtm, who had roused portions of other tribes 
to join them in a league against the English. In a 
short time, however, the insurrection was quelled, 
and the missionaries having deemed it best to aban- 
don Sadya, removed the seat of their operations to 
Jaipur. An additional station was established in 
1841 at Sihsagor, a flourishing post of the Hast India 
Company on the Brahmaputra, about three days’ 
journey below Jaipur ; atid to that place as a more 
central jxnnt the greater jwirt of the mission staff 
wore soon after transferred. One of the brethren, 
however, proceeded to occupy a new station at Now- 
gong, , a considerable town in Central Assam, where a 
large mission school was soon opened, which was 
productive of great benefit to the natives ; and an- 
other removed to Gowahatti, the most important 
town in the province. Tlius the whole efforts of 
the missionaries were concentrated upon the Assamese 
population, and at each of the three stations a church 
Was soon constituted, which has gone on increasing by 
the addition from time to time of now converts from 
heathenism to Christianity. Tim missionaries have 
given themselves with the most devoted zeal to the 
work of preaching, translating, and teaching. Schools 
have been established, not only at each of the sta- 
tions, but in many villages throughout the country. 
The most, important of these useful seminaries is t lu» 
Orphan Institution at Nowgong, which collects from 
■til parts of the country destitute orphans, who are 
trained up to useful occupations, as well as instructed 
in a knowledge of Christian truth. At the close of 
1847, the aggregate number of the converts at the 
three mission stations amounted to sixty. In the 
following year an additional reinforcement of mis- 
sionaries arrived from the. United States. The trans- 
lation of the New Testament was completed and 
printed at Sibsagor in 1849. Since that time it. haB 
passed through several editions, and several books 
of the Old Testament have also been printed, together 
with a long list, of books to be used iiv.the schools. 
Both Brahminism and other forms of heathenism 
ire losing their hold upon the popular mind, and tho 
impression prevails extensively among the natives 
that Christianity will ultimately prevail. 

ASSASSINS, a small tribe or dan in Syria, called 
also ISroaiy il&h or lshmaeliiea, perhaps deriving their 
noma (tom Ishmael, the son of Abraham, by Hagar, 


or more probably because tiey deri^eS their origh. 
from Ismail ibn Infer Sodik, the sixth 
of the Mohammedan sect of the ScUt^s 
see). It was in the time of the Crusadel , ' 
were chiefly known by the name of Asskssini i * 
followers of the u Old Man of the Mountain.*^ ‘'Jjfij ■ 
Mills thinks, that the name is a corruption of 
sarffees, the followers of llussan; but according $ .v 
Volney, it is derived from the Turkish word i 
sin, to kill silently and by surprise, being equivalent^ . 
to a night robber. Their office was to murder any 1 
person whom their Seheik commanded. At Otio i- 
time they occupied a considerable tract of land;! 
among the mountains of Lebanon, extending nearly /' 
from Antioch to Damascus; and from their maraud* 
mg and murderous habits they were dreaded by ajl 
within. their reach, and some kings actually paid the* 
Seheik of the Assassins a secret pension to secure his 
friendship and their own safety. The lirst chief of , 
this tribe was Hawaii Ben Sabah, who succeeded in 
bringing his followers into a condition of implicit 
subjection to his commands. 

Tht? religion of the Assassins wns a strange com- I 
pound of the Xoroa&trian, Jewish, Christian, and^ 
Mohammedan creeds, hut the distinguishing tenet oil 
the Stect was tlie union of the Deity with their chie®$J, 
whose orders were accordingly promptly and unhesi- 
tatingly obeyed as coming from heaven. No won- 
der, therefore, that a fierce people animated by such 
a fanatical principle excited terror far and wide. At 
one time they seem, from whatever mot be, to have 
professed a wish to become Christ inns. Their chief 
seat was in Persia, and on Mount Lebanon. They 
were attacked by tin* Mogul Tartars about the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century, and their power was 
so weakened, that in a. r>. 1272. thdjf were com- 
pletely subdued by tlie Sultan Biharis. Von Ham- - 
mer represents them in a monograph, devoted to 
their history, ns a military and religious order, sub- 
ject like the Knights Templars to the control and 
direction of a grand master. This no doubt refers to 
tho time of their greatness, when they were objects 
of terror throughout the whole world. Now they 
arc a small and insignificant sect, having their chief 1 ■" 
seat in the castle of Masyad, on the mountains west . 
of Hama. Niebuhr says of them, “ Concerning tlie t 
religion of tho Ifihmaelites, I have learnt nothing cejfr ’ 
tain. Tho Mohammedans and tho Oriental Chris- 
tians relate of them things incredible. The niunbfjrjl 
of the Ishmaelites is not great. They live priad^ l 
pally at Kiliis, a town between Shugr and llama; .] 
also in Grind Kalbil, a mountain not far from Latfo 'j 
chie, between Aleppo and Antioch. They are calh^l i 
Keftun, the name of a village in this country, 11 .Th'fc j 
remark of Niebuhr, that little is known of the I 
, 4 *iples of their religion, is still true ; very few of th^iif J ; 
own people being initiated into the mysteries of'thfijo" 
faith ; and besides, when living among Turk*,'$Ii^.^| 
assmftc the character of Mussulmans in, ‘.f If 


escape persecution as apostates.-,. See; 






ASSEMBLY (GENERAL?. 


ASSEMBLY (GENERAL) op this Church of 
Scotland, the supreme ecclesiastical court of the 
Scottish National Church. It is composed of a 
representative bodv, amounting to three hundred 
and sixty-three ministers ami ruling elders, commis- 
sioned from all parts of Scotland, to meet at least 


senee of a nobleman, appointed as Lord High Com 
missioner, to represent the Sovereign in the supreme 
court of the National Established Church of the 
country. This dignified functionary is present sim 
ply without taking any part in the proceedings of 
the court. There haw been occasions, as in 10118 


once a-vear for the consideration and decision of all | and 10P2, when the representative of royalty took It 
matters atfecting the interests of the chinch. The j upon him to dissolve the Assembly without the eon- 
first meeting of this body was held at Edinburgh on | Kent, of its memhers, but notwithstanding tin retire- 
the 20th December 1 f»« »0. “to consult upon those j ment of the Lord High ( 'niuiuh'Moner. the court 
tilings wliicli arc to forward (Sod s glory, and the | continued its Killings, and appointed t !«• day on which 
weal of his Kirk in this realm*'.” It consisted of : its next meeting was to be held. It is u sinking 


lore and two I'ld'Ts, and so on in proportion, a col- i Established C’liureh is so liable to be invaded. There 
legist*; charge being considered as consisting of two j l>ave occurred instances in the history of the Church 
parishes, having separate ministers. In addition To j of Scotland, where, a direct assault has been made 
the delegates fiom J > resbyt erics, tin*, royal burghs ! -upon the rights of thn Assembly. Such a case. Imp 
have aNo the rijit of bending cacli a representative, pened in Hi 18, when the Em. Ai:Th:i.kk or EriiTii 
with the exception of Edinburgh, which nominates (Which see) were forcibly thrust upon the court, that 
two. Each of the Sc.otti.sli Universities is also re- the favourite project of King .lames VI. might be 
presented by one of its own members, who may be carried out — the establishment of EivJaey in Scot- 
either a clergyman or layman. The Scotch Eresby- land. Again, in the iricinoml. ». Assembly at GUw- 


^forty men/ ■< vh only, six of whom were minister.-, the fact, that in lf»l l and 1 (>lf>. ibc meetings of Ahmcih* j] | 

rest bein^ ^ading laymen, who were earnestly de blv were held witliout a Royal l 'orrunhHion - -and vet jj j 

F I '•i^- ,- -^^S^^ l cing the IVott^taid enuse, at a time in the hitter Assembly , “ the directory for the publiu i j 1 

i whcii viVo eountry was emerging from Popish daik- worship of God, ib drawn up b\ the Westminster ij i 

nc«8. It is a curious circumstance, that i#* fewer j Assemble, was unanimously approven, established, : j j 

Jot than seven Assemblies met without a Moderator. At and ordered to lie put in execution throughout thu !j \ 

■ length, however, it was found that the election of an church. ’* Although, however, the presence of the ji 

I individual to preside, over tint deliheiations of the representative of royalty is not ennontiul to the en- j 

B meeting would tend to preserve order, and. ariord- tire validity of its aeK it is usual at all events, as au 

[j inglv, at the meeting of Assemblv , which was held act of courtesy, to hold not a regular meeting, but 

ft iu December Mr. John Willock, Supcrinten- simply a committee of the whole house, if at any ( 

j dc^t of Glasgow, was chosen to occnpv the chair as time tin* (Vuumissioncr has occasion to be absent. ! 

Ij t y ' deratoi*. As the number of ininiM**™ and elders The General Assembly is vested, in virtue of it A j j 
t* Jfca-ed in the i\»*miry, th»' represent at ive Hvstcm constitution, with a power both judicial and legisln- | ! 

g-i* j>bb thought of as forming ihc best constitution for tivc in all mutter* strictly within the. range, of a Hpl- ■ J 

.e supri me coml. 'This system accordingly was ritual court. She may not interfere with tempura ' j 

tltft adoptetl iu July 15'iS, and has continued down matters, or with the civil and patrimonial rights even ;j 

f , /to £■*"■: present day. though ir. was not till the Revo of her own miniMers, without numitig the hazard of 

f lution sen h merit that the pro] •ortions in which pies- a collision with the civil courts of the realm. Thu ■! 


tire validity of its acK ir is usual at all events, as au 
act of courtesy, to hold not a regular meeting, but 
simply a committee of the whole house, if at any 
time the ('umiuissjnncr lias occasion to be nbflcnt. 

The General Assembly is vested, in virtue of it a 
constitution, with a power both judicial and legisla- 
tive in all matter* strictly within the. range, of a spi- 
ritual court. She may not interfere with tempura 
matters, or with the civil and patrimonial rights even 
of her own miniMers, without numitig the hazard of 
a collision with the civil courts of the realm. Thu 


byteries wen.* u» send delegates wvvv arranged. They judicial power of the Assembly include s the inflic- 
are as ioll'.ws Eresbv t* riefi containing twelve par- tion and removal of spiritual censures, and the deej- 
islie.s oi under have the right of delegating as their non of all matters connected with these, in so far as 
representatives to flu* Gemral AsMunhly two minis- they are spiritual. But :ih soon, and in ho far, a* 
levs and one ruling older; liman containing from such spiritual censures affect civil and patrimonial 
twelve In eighteen pari.- be* may appoint thn e minis - rights, the civil courts assert a right to interfere, 
tors and one ruling elder; those containing from and t/mnir/ vbiUa even to reverse, the sentence. Tt in 
eighteen to i .\ent\ -four may commission four minis- at this point that the spiritual independence of tho 
tore and two cld'Ts, and so on in proportion, a col- Established C’liureli is so liable to he invaded. There 
legist*; charge bring considered as collating of two have occurred instances in the history of the Church 


terian chaplaincies in the East Indies have the right govv in J6.'J8, a forcible, attempt was made by the 


j oi sending to the Assembly one minister and one Royal Commission! r to prevent the free acting ot 

j rilling elder. At one time the Scottish churches in the Assembly in ah'/ -hing Prelacy in Scotland, and 

^^lollatul were :d.-o entitled to be represented in the failing to accomplish Ins object, the hAughtydijnii- 

’ "toleral Ahm mbly. Tims in 1641, the Scottish con- tarv lc.fi tin Court. On another occaaion atill, in 


ppiigHtinn a r Eampvere was empowered to scud two 
^ommifeflioners to the annual meeting of that vener- 
able court. This congregation has not been repre* 
wanted since 17^7 in the Assembly. It efill remains, 

■ east recently did no, on the roll of the house. 

of the General Assembly, which 
Wm annually in May, are graced with the pro- 


lf»53, wl* find the Assembly suppressed hy the au- 
thority of Cromwell, Lord Protector of England. 

# After a violent and despotic interruption of nearly 
forty yeaia, the. Assembly again met after the lie vo- 
lition. in lfi'JO. Two years thereafter, William III. 
made an attempt once more to suppress tins ecele 
Metical parliament of the National Church of Scot- 


212 ASSEMBLY 

(and, bat without success. The monarch wisely 
dreading the effects of a collision with the ecclesias- 
tical powers, dtanged his plans, and the Assem- 
bly was permitted to meet in the full enjoyment of 
its spiritual independence. In 1703, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, a feeble and abortive attempt was made 
by the royal representative; to interfere with the 
free actings of this court. The union between Eng- 
land and Scotland soon after took place, and in con- 
nection with the Treaty of Union, the Act of Security 
was passed, maintaining inviolate in all time the 
rights, privileges, and liberties of the Church of Scot- 
land. From that time, for nearly a century and a 
half, the freedom of the General Assembly was pre- 
served entire, and no attempts were made by the 
civil power to trench on its spiritual independence. 
At length, however, in 1834, the Assembly com- 
menced a line of policy in the exercise of her legis- 
lative functions, which terminated in a collision be- 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical courts of the 
country, which brought about in 1843 a great 
disruption of the Church, and gave rise to the 
formation of n body entitling themselves the Free 
Church or Scotland (which see). The General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland then retraced 
its steps, and recalled those acts passed both in its 
legislative and judicial capacity, which had been 
declared by the Civil Courts to be illegal and ultra 
virtu. The same year in which the disruption oc- 
curred, and to prevent any further misunderstanding 
oil the subject which had given rise to an event so 
serious, the British Parliament passed, wlmt is known 
by the name of the Scotch Benefices Act, being not 
anew law, blit a declaratory enactment on the sub- 
ject of patronage, to the effect that the presbytery 
of the bounds shall, in case of objections being offered 
to a presentee, have regard to the character and num- 
ber of the objectors, as well as the nature of the 
objections, and shall have power to judge whether, 
in all the circumstances of the case, it be for edifica- 
tion that the settlement shall take place. This Act 
is believed by the Church of Scotland to afford suf- 
ficient security against the intrusion of a minister* 
upon a reclaiming people. 

The General Assembly being the supreme court 
of the Church, has power to detcnnific finally, and 
without the rigfk of appeal frdfil its decisions, all 
appeals and references ^egnlarly brought before it. 
from inferior judicatories ; to review the records of 
the several synods of the church ; to deride all con- 
troversies which may arise in the church in regard 
lo doctrine or liscipline ; to censure, suspend, or de- 
pose any of the otfice* bearers of the church, who 
may be guilty of error in doctrine, or immorality in 
life ; to originate and carry forward all plans and 
schemes, which, in conformity with her standards,* 
may be for the glory of God, the good of the church, 
and the promotion of godliness in the land. In th8 
exercise of these functions, which belong to her as 
the supreme court of a Christian church, it is in- 


(GEtfERAL). 

cumbent upon the General Assembly to keep strict!) 
within the terms of the compact which she has made 
with the State, and in virtue of which compact she is 
recognized as the Established Church of the land. 

ASSEMBLY (GENERAL) oktiie Free Cmntcii 
of Scotland. This Ecclesiastical Court, which 
corresponds in all its functions to the venerable con- 
vocation described in the preceding article, was 
formed, as the supreme court of a church distinct 
from the Established Church of Scotland, on the 
18th of May, 1843. The Rev. Dr. Welsh, the thon 
Moderator of the National Church, instead of open- 
ing the Assembly as usual, read a solemn Protest to 
the effect, that, from the recent decisions of the civil 
courts, which decisions had been sanctioned by the 
legislature, a free Assembly could not be liolden at 
that time. This Protest had been subscribed by 
203 members of Assembly, who, as soon as it had 
been read, retired, preceded by the Moderator, to an- 
other place of meeting, where the First General As- 
sembly of the Free Church of Scotland was constituted. 
Dr. Chalmers was chosen hh the first Moderator. It 
was now necessary that there should be a legal and 
formal separation from the Establishment. A regular 
deed of demission, accordingly, was signed by 474 
ministers and professors, renouncing all the temporal 
benefits of which they had hitherto been possessed. 

In its entire constitution and legitimate functions 
the General Assembly of the Free Church is iden- 
tical with that of the Established Church. It is 
necessary to observe, however, that there is one 
grand point of difference between the two Assem 
blies. The one enjoying all the advantages, and 
they are not few, which attach to an Established 
Church, is necessarily restrained within the limits o! i 
the original compact with the State ; while the other, 
being stripped of all connection with the State, may 
regulate at will all its arrangements, as may seem 
best for the glory of God and the good of the Church. 

To counterbalance this, however, there is the decided 
advantage on the part of the Establishment, that all 
tlie proceedings of the supreme court or General As- 
sembly carry with them the sanction of law, coun- 
tenanced and backed by the civil power ; whereas the 
proceedings of the General Assembly of the Frco 
Church have no such sanction, and can only be bind- 
ing upon those w r ho, by attaching themselves to the 
Church, declare, by a tacit but fully understood agree- 
ment, their willingness to obey them. The acts of 
the one arc legally ; the acts of the other are conven- 
tionally binding. The one is a corporate body in 
the eye of law ; the other entirely voluntary. The 
onolms a locus standi in the courts of law ; the other 
lias none. Bnt, of courso, upon men of Christian 
principle and real integrity, who may happen to be 
tpng to either church, the acts of the respective As ' 
semblics are just as binding and authoritative in the 
one case as in the other. They are to them tb* 
voice of Christ through his Church, and, in sp far as 
they are not opposed to his revealed will in the 


Word, they are promptly and conscientiously obeyed. 
See Free Church of Scotland. 

ASSEMBLY (GENERAL) of Presbyterian 
Church of North America. The Supreme Court 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States cor- 
responds in almost every particular to the two As- 
semblies already noticed. In the lirst stage of the 
history of this now large and influential body of 
Christians, the number of its congregations was ho 
small, that, from 1705 to 1710, there was only one 
presbyten*. At the latter date it was found neces- 
sary, in consequence of the increase of its ministers 
and churches, to subdivide. the one presbytery into 
three presbyteries, who continued to meet as a sy- 
nod. In 1787. the numbers were so great, that, 
instead of one synod, four were formed, and in that 
year a representative General Assembly was consti- 
tuted, composed of delegates from all the presbyte- 
ries. This last court, which forms the highest ju- 
dicatory of the Church, consists of an equal number 
of ministers and elders from each presbytery, the. 
number of representatives sent lining proportioned 
to the number of ministers and elders which consti- 
tute the presbytery. The powers and functions of 
the Assembly, wbirh meets annually, are the same 
as those of tin* Scottish Assemblies, ami like them 
also the constitution of the Church is guarded bv a 
Barrier Act, in virtue of wlii'di any proposal of great 
importance, or aflectiug the constitution even re- 
motely, cannot be parsed by the supreme court 
without being lirst sent down to the presbyteries for 
their consideration, and then, if approved by the ma- 
jority of the inferior judicatories, ii is passed by the 
General Assembly into a law. Nor have, the Ameri- 
can Presbyterians been free from internal dissensions 
any more than the Ucote.li; and not only so, but 
they too have bad their Disruption, though on grounds 
essentially different from those which split asunder 
the National Church of Scotland. The circumstances 
which led to the separation into the Old School and 
New School Assemblies of the United Stales, are 
thus stated by the Rev. Dr. Baird of New York, m 
a work which he published a few years ago in this 
country, under the name of ‘ Religion in the I «ited 
States of America.* “ Before the commencement of 
the present century, the Presbyterian Church was 
jn a great measure composed of those European 
Presbyterians and their descendants who were set- 
tled in the middle and southern States. Since the 
year 1 800 , there has been going on a constant and 
very great emigration from the New’ England States 
to the central and western parts of New York, and 
to the north-western States of the Union. Tfiesc 
emigrants bad. in general, been accustomed to the 
'congregational form of church government prevalent, 
in Ne w Eng l an d. As they met, however, in theig 
new IdMflHHK many Presbyterians, and as their 
ntiniftt orsgfftcrafly preferred the Presbyterian form 
of government, they united with them in the forma- 
tion of -churches mid ecclesiastical judicatories. In 


1801 , the General Assembly and the General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut agreed upon what was called 

* The plan of union between Presbyterians and Com 
grcgatioualists in the new settlements.* Under thh 
plan, which purports to be a temporary expedient, 
a great number of churches and presbyteries, and 
even several synods, were formed, composed partly 
of Presbyterians and partly of Congregationalists. 
Though this plan seems to lm\o operated beneti- 
eially for a number of years, yet, as it was extended 
far beyond its original intention, as it gave Congre- 
gationalists, who lmd never adopted the standards o i 
doctrine of the Presbyterian Church, and who wong 
avowedly opposed to its form of government, as 
much influence and authority in the government of 
the Church as an equal number of Presbyterians, it 
naturally gave rise to dissatisfaction as soon as the 
facts of the ease came, to be generally known, and 
as soon «n questions of discipline and policy arose, 
in the decision of which the influence of these Con 
gregatioiuilists was sensibly felt. 

ik In addition to this source of uneasiness, was that 
which arose out of diversity of opinion in points of 
doctrine. Certain peculiarities of doctrine had ho* 
come prevalent among the Calvinists of Now England, 
which naturally spread into those portions of the 
Presbyterian Church settled by New England men. 
These peculiarities were, not regarded, on either side, 
as sufficient to justify any interruption of ministerial 
communion, or to call for the exercise of discipline, 
but they were suflicieut to give rise to the formation 
of two parties, which received the appellations ol 
Old and New School. Within the last ten or twelve 
years, however, opinions have been advanced by 
some of the New England clergy, which all the Old 
School, and a large portion of the New School party 
in the Presbyterian Church, considered as involving 
a virtual denial of the doctrines of original sin, elec- 
tion, and efficacious grace, and which were regarded 
as inconsistent with ministerial standing in the body. 
Several attempts were made to subject the, Presby- 
terian advocates of these opinions to ecclesiastical 
discipline. These attempts failed, partly on account 
of deficiency of proof, partly from irregularit y in the 
mode of proceeding, and partly, no duiiht, from an 
apprehension, on the part of tic New School breth- 
ren, that if the opinions in qne k ion were made mat- 
ters of discipline, their own pcM.iiiirilies would not 
escape censure. Certain ii is that the whole of that 
party united in friistrat'iigtheaM* mpts made to set the 
seal of the Church’s d‘‘-apprnhrifion on the doctrines 
then in diapiii''. The tail un oi il lem* attempts greatly 
in treated the diwuEfartioi. of the Old School party, 
and awakened in them serious apprehensions for the 
doctrinal purity of the Church. 

# To these sources of uneasiness was added the 
diversity of opinion as to the. best mode of conduct 
ftig certain benevolent operations. The Old ttcbool, 
an a party, were in favour of the Church, in her ec 
clesiastical capacity, by means of brads of her 
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appointment and under licr own control, conducting 
the work of domestic and foreign missions, and the 
education of candidates for the ministry. Tin: other 
party, as generally preferred voluntary societies, dis- 
connected with church courts, and embracing differ- 
ent religious denominations for these purposes. It 
might seem, at first view, that this was a subject on 
which the members of the Church might differ with- 
out inconvenience or collision. Hut it was soon 
found that these societies or hoards must indirectly 
exert a great, if not a controlling influence on the 
Church. The men who could direct the education 
of candidates for tho sacred office, and the location 
of the hundreds of domestic missionaries, must sooner 
or later give character to the Church. On this ac- 
count this question was regarded as one of great 
practical importance.” 

In this perplexing state of matters, the General 
Assembly met in 1837. It was quite evident that a 
disruption was imminent. Both parties, indeed, 
were impressed with tin* idea that such a step was 
desirable. The Assembly, therefore., proceeded to 
the adoption of measures which would at once put 
an end to the existing difficulties. They abolished 
tho plan of union formed in I HOI , and decreed that 
henceforth no Congregational ist church should be 
represented in any IVe&byterian judicatory, and that 
no presbytery or synod, which was composed of 
both Congregational i st s and Presbyterians, should be 
recognized as being in connection with the Presby- 
terian Church. This act, though passed by the 
General Assembly, was resisted by some of the in- 
ferior judicatories, 'flic synods and presbyteries 
more especially concerned in the enactment, as be- 
ing composed partly of Presbyterians and partly of 
Congregational ist s, held a meeting at Auburn, in the 
State of New' York, at which they came to the reso- 
lution to disregard the decision of the Assembly, and 
to act as if the union were still in full force. At 
the next meeting of Assembly (1838) tho delegates 
from these refractory presbyteries presented them- 
selves, claiming their right to sit as members. This 
elaini not being immediately admitted, though it was 
not formally refused, they left the house, declaring 
themselves .fee true General Assembly. They im- 
mediately raised an action before the supreme civil 
court of Pe.msylvauja*.to have ii decided that they 
were tho true Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States of America. The judge and 
uiry decided in their favour; but when it was heard 
Ixfforo the whole bench the decision was reversed. 
Hiua the Old School Assembly are left in pos- 
session of the name and privileges of the General 
Assembly which had been instituted in 1787, and in 
-‘barge of tho seminaries and funds which had all 
dong been under their management. They have' 
their own hoards of missions, domestic and foreign^ 
jf education and of publication. The New School 
unite their efforts with the Congregationalists of 
New England in supporting the American Home 


Missionary Socioty, the Board of Commissioners fan 
Foreign Missions, and Education Society. 

The division which lias thus taken place of the 
large and unwieldy body of the Presbyterian Church 
in Amoriea into two separate sections, has been pro* 
(1 active of no small advantage to the cause of reli- 
gion in the United States. Both denominations seek 
to rival cacIi other in the energetic furtherance o 4 
the gospel both at home and abroad. The largest 
and most influential of the two sections is “the Old 
School," the members of which are found through- 
out the whole States, from Newbury-port to San 
Francisco, and its numbers are fast increasing. In 
1 853, the number of their ministers amounted to about 
2,139, their churches to 2,879, and their members to 
219,203. The General Assembly of “the New 
School m was formed, as we have already noticed, by 
the Disruption in 1838, and adopted the name of the 
Constitutional Presbyterian Church. Being one half 
Congregational from the beginning and holding some 
of tho doctrines of tho Confession of Faith, “only 
for substance," on such subjects as original sin, 
election, and efficacious grace., they are generally 
considered as scarcely agreeing with the. Westmin- 
ster .Standards. They numbered in 1853, 1,570 mini- 
sters, 1,620 churches, and 140,452 members. Th# 
General Assembly of “the Old School" meet an 
riually ; but, in 1840, that of “ the New Sellout" pro- 
posed to the presbyteries that the meeting of their 
supreme court should bo triennial. The latter As- 
sembly has also greatly diminished the amount of 
! its business, by an important arrangement which has 
been adopted deeply affecting the constitution of a 
Presbyterian Church, — that all appeals from the de- 
cisions of a kirk-session shall not, in the case of lay 
members, be carried beyond the presbytery, or in 
the ease of ministers, beyond the synod. 

ASSEMBLY (WESTMINSTER). See West- 
minster Assembly. 

ASSKSIA, a surname of Athena, deri\ed from the 
fqwTi of Assess us in Ionia, where she had a temple 
and was worshipped. 

ASS IDE A NS (Gr. asmrlaioi, pious), or Chasidim, 
ns they are termed in 1 Macc. vii. 1.3, a name applied 
to those brave Jew's who joined Mattathias, tho 
leader of the Maccabees, when contending against 
the oppression of Antiochus Epiplianes. From these 
Assideans sprung the sect of the Pharisees towards 
the latter times of the second temple. They laid 
the foundation of that mass of ceremonies and tradi- 
tions which so completely made void the law of God 
in tlie time of our blessed Lord. These command 
incuts of men, which were at first voluntary, were 
afterwards converted into written canons, and made 
binding upon the people. The Assideans were aeal- 
< us for the honour and maintenance of the temple, 
to which they gave large contributions, and on every 
day, except the great day of atonement, besides the 
daily oblation, they sacrificed a lamb, which was 
called the sin-offering of the Assideans. They pmo- 
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' Used great austerities, and the usual oath which they 
‘ swore was “by the temple,” which our Lord re- 
proved in the case of the Pharisees, Matth. xxiii. 16. 
The opponents of the Assideans were the Zadikim 
( which ace), who denied to tradition all force and au- 
thority of any kind. Josephus makes no mention 
of the Assidean sect, so that, in all probability, they 
had nc\er been formed into a distinct and separate 
| j body from the other Jews until the Pharisees and 
! | Essones rose out of them. — A Jewish sect bearing 

i | the name of Assiduous or Clmsidiin sprung up in IV 

• land about a century ago, and exists at the present 
day. They have separate synagogues, and their 
own Rabbis. They use the prayer-book of tbe 
Spanish Jews, which is peculiarly Cabbalistic. They 
reverence the Talmud less, and the Sohar more than 
the other Jews, and especially profess to strive after 
a perfect union with (iod as their great object. To 
effect this they spend much time in contemplation ; 
and in prayer use the most extraordinary contortions 

I and gestures, jumping, writhing, and howling, in or- 
; dcr to exalt their mind, and they certainly succeed 
I [ in working themselves up into a stale little short of 
j frenzy. Before their devotions they indulge freely 
| in the use of mead, and even of ardent spirits, to 
; promote cheerfulness, as they regard sorrow and 
anxiety to be unfavourable to the enjoyment of union 
with God. Their chief mentis of edification is the 
spending their .Sabbath with the Tsaddik. On Fri- 
day afternoon and evening, before the approach of 
j the Jewish Sabbath, waggon- loads of Jews and Jew- 
esses with their children, pour in from all the neigh- 
bourhood from a distance of twenty, thirty, or even 
forty milos. The rich bring presents and their own 
provisions, of which the poor are permitted to par- 
take. The. chief entertainment is on Saturday after- 
J 1 noon at the meal, which the Jews call the third 
; : meal, during which the Tsaddik says Torah, that is, 
j' he extemporises a sort of moral -mystical -cabbalisti- 

i: cal discourse, which his followers receive as the dic- 
; | ; 1 ... 

i ; tates of immediate inspiration. For the beuciit of 

i , those who are too far distant to come on the Sat- 

| ; urday, the Tsaddik makes journeys through his dis- 

i , trict, when he lodges with some rich member of the 

’ soot, and is treated with all the respect, due to one who 
j stands in immediate communication with Deity. He 
j j then imposes penances on those whose consciences 
| are burdened with guilt, and dispenses amulets and 
, slips of parchment with cabbalistic sentences writ- 
i ten on them, to those who wish exemption from sick- 

• ness and danger, or protection against the assaults of 
evil spirits. 

ASSOCIATE PRESBYTERY, the name adopted 
by tbe first Seccders from the Church of Scotland, 
on constituting themselves into a separate Chris- 
tian community, on the 5th December 1738. Thjjs 
I first organization of a body which has since grown 

! mto a very large and highly influential section of the 

j Christian Church in Scotland, took place at Gfaimey 
Bridge, a small village about three miles southward 

. " 


“! 

2 If. j 

of Kinross. The parties, who thus formed them- 
selves into a court under the name of the Associate 
Presbytery, were Ebenezer Erskinc, William Wil 
son, Alexander Moncriotf, and James Fisher, the 
four Fathers and Founders of the Secession Church 
in Scotland. The circumstances in the state of the 
Church and country which gave rise to the former 
turn this new religious body, it may neither be 
uninteresting nor unimportant to detail. 

The Revolution in 1GNB brought a season of com- 
parative peace and security to the persecuted Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland. For thirty years had 
constant, attempts hern made to force upon her a 
system of doctrine and ecclesiastical government tf 
which her people had a rooted abhorrence. The day 
of deliverance from the yoke of Prelacy at length 
arrived. Presbyterianism was established by the 
Revolution settlement, tho Confession of Faith rati- 
fied, and Prelacy deprived of its peculiar inununi 
ties. This triumph of Presbyterianism, however, 
as soon became apparent, was partial, not complete. 
William succeeded, though not without considerable 
resistance, in persuading the Church to admit curates 
or Episcopalian incumbents into the communion and 
ministry of what was avowedly a Presbyterian Es- 
tablishment. This strange and unnatural comhiua 
lion in one church of two classes of ministers, so 
completely opposed to one. another, as to their views 
both of theological doctrine and church polity, could 
not fail to lead to a rapid declension in religious 
feeling and sound principle. “ Two parlies,” as 
Dr. Thomson remarks, in his interesting ‘Sketch of 
tho History of tho Secession,’ “from this time ap- 
peared in the Church, the one preaching the doc- 
trines of her Confessions, and discharging with assi- 
duity the duties of tho pastorate; the other latitu- 
dinariiui in doctrine and earthly in spirit, — the one 
guarding with anxiety the liberty and independence 
of the Church against the dictation of the civil 
power ; the other seeking the favour of the court ami 
pliant to its wishes.” 

The Church of Scotland, thus internally divided 
and weak, became an easy victim of the craft anr 
crooked policy of designing statesmen. The acres 
sion of Queen Anne in 1702, and the union between 
Scotland and England which followed ieioii alter, led 
to various successive encroachments upon the. liber- 
ties of the Presbyterian church. Thu abolition ot 
the Scottish parliament at the Cnion, threw the 
church, as au establishment, upon the guardianship 
of English statesm n, whose whole feedings and in- 
clinations weio in fax our of Episcopacy. Anne and 
her courtiers were animated by a similar spirit. The 
Church of Scotland, notwithstanding the Act of Se- 
curity by which hor liberties and rites were solemnly 
i promised to be preserved inviolate, was now placed 
in a critical position. One of the first acts of Queen 
^nnc on ascending the tlirone, was to dissolve the 
General Assembly, while engaged in deliberating on 
an act declaring Christ to be sole bead of the I 
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j church. Tli ft oath of abjuration awl the law of pat- 
* ronage, both passed in 1712, aimed at the introduc- 
tion of an Erastian spirit into the church, which 
would gradually assimilate, it, as was fondly hop»*d, 
to the Episcopal establishment of England. The 
; latter of the two measures now adverted to struck 
;■ a heavy blow at the liberty and purity of the 
! church. No privilege has over been more dear 
to the hearts of the Scottish people than the 
right which, in the best days of the church, they 
liave always possessed of voting in the election of 
ecclesiastical office-bearers. On this point, the * .Se- 
cond Book of Discipline 1 is clear and explicit : 
“ None might be intruded upon any congregation, 
either by the prince or any inferior person, without 
lawful election, and the assent of the people over 
whom the person is placed; as the practice of the 
apostolical and primitive kirk and good order craved.” 
The act. of 1712 utterly disregarded this right of the 
people in the election of their ministers, and estab- 
lished a tyrannical and high-handed patronage. Tim 
evils which this unfortunate enactment have en- 
tailed upon the National Church of Scotland have 
been numberless. Nor were the statesmen of the 
day unaware of the injury they were indicting upon 
the religion of the laud. “There is no doubt,” says 
.Sir Walter Scott, “ the restoration of the right of lay 
patrons in Queen Antic’s time was designed to sepa- 
rate the ministers of the kirk from the people, who 
•■ould not he supposed to be. equally attached to, or 
inlluenccd by a minister who held his living by the 
gift of a great man, as by one who was chosen by 
their own free voice, ami to render them more depen- 
dent oil tin* nobility and gentry, amongst whom, 
much more than the common people, the sentiments 
of Jaeobitism predominated ” This obnoxious bill 
had been hastened through all its stages w it h unusual 
rapidity. To that single act of the British Parlia- 
ment may be traced all the troubles which hn\e ever 
come upon the Church of Scotland from that time 
down to the present day. 

The church herself, internally weak as she was, 
made but feeble resistance to this fatal blow struck 
at her liberty and independence. Her energies were 
withered, her strength was gone. A few earnest 
and zealous men of Clod within her courts remon- 
strated, but their voices were unheeded. The ma- 
jority of her ministers had become worldly, selfish, 
md indifferent. Heresy in different forms, - •Armi- 
nianisiu, Polagmnism, and even Socinianisin — was 
openly taught in many of her pulpits, and ev on in 
her divinity halls. Yet so extensively had a corrupt 
and deadening influence spread itself throughout the 
■luircli, that the inculcation of deadly error, even 
upon tho rising ministry of the church, was looked 
upon with toleration, and even some measure of\ 
favour, A most melancholy instance of this occurred 
•n the Assembly of 1717. Professor Simson ot 
Glasgow was charged with teaching erroneous and 
inscript oral doctrines from tho cliair of theology. 


The case was established beyond all doubt, and yet 
he was penn it ted to retain his chair. The very same 
Assembly which thus openly tolerated heresy, ex- 
pressed their decided disapproval of a plain scriptural j 
truth. A young man when on trials before the } ! j 
presbytery of Auchtemrder had taught, in one of his j ; 
discourses, that we. must abandon sin in order to come } j j 
to I'hrist, A doctrine so plainly opposed to tho h 
Word of (Sod, called forth a well-merited rebuke j 
from the faithful ministers in whose hearing it had ;i 
been delivered; and, not contented with a mere ‘ | 
verbal expression of opinion, they judged it their ; i i 

duty to embody in their minutes the statement K i j 

11 That it is not sound and orthodox to teach that wolf j ! 
must forsake sin in order to nur coming to Christ/' j j 

and instating us in covenant with Hod.” The matter j j 

was brought before the Assembly, and in their deei-: j j 
sion, disapproving of the conduct of the presbytery $ ! j 

they declared also their “abhorrence of the foresaidjj • j 

proposition, as unsound and most detestable as itij ; 1 

stands.” j j 

The lenient sentence passed upon Professor Sim- \ 

son, which went no farther than a gentle caution | 

against the use of doubtful expressions, excited great ,! i 
uneasiness in the minds of many of the faithful , 
ministers, as well as the pious people of Scotland, j 
But tint condemnation of the Auchteranler pruposi- | 
lion awakened perhaps more intense alarm. The | 
ehureh had evidently become to a large extent cor- \ 
nipt in doctrine ;e< well as lax in discipline. Tho I 
Anninianism which came in with prelacy had lea- | 
veiled the great body of her ministers. The oircum- j 
stances which led to this lamentable departure from 
sound doctrine, arc thus concisely stated by Dr. 
Uetliorington, in his ‘ llistmy of the Church of Scot- 
land. 1 “ TliOfC who are comersunt with modem 
church history are. aware that Arminiau tenets were 
adopted by a large proportion of the English clergy- 
men, very soon after their condemnation by the 
Synod of J)ort. When Prelaev was forced into 
Scotland by the treachery of James I. and the vio- 
lence of his sons, Arminianism came along with it, 
in its most glaring aspect ; and even after the over- 
throw of Scottish Prelacy, tho evil taint was found 
to have dillused itself hevond the direct pivlatists, j 
and to have been imbibed by many of the indulged i 
ministers. By them, and by the prelatic incumbents, j 
whom William's pernicious policy induced the Church : 
of 8cot land to admit at and after the. Revolution, these j 
erroneous notions were still more extensively spread i 
throughout the. Scottish church, especially among 
the young ministers. Two other circumstances 
combined partially to modify and yet aid in the dif- 
fusion of erroneous doctrines. For some time pre- 
vious to the Revolution, considerable numbers of ! 
voting men went from Scotland to Holland to be 
educated for the ministry, the distracted and op- 
pressed state of their own country not permitting 
them to obtain the necessary instruction at home. 

But Holland itself had imbibed many of the tenets ! 
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of Anuinius, notwithstanding the counteracting in- 
fluence of such men as Witslu* : and several of the 
young Scottish students adopted these sentiments, 
aud, returning to their native country, attempted to 
supersede the strong Calvinistic doctrines which had 
hitherto prevailed in Scotland, by the introduction 
of this refined Anninianism. A similar process was 
at the same time going on in England among the 
Dissenters. Baxter’s writings had gained, us on 
many accounts they justly deserved, great celebrity ; 
and many followed his views respecting the doctrine 
of grace, which are deeply tinged with Arminian no- 
tions. A controversy arose, which turned chiefly on 
the question, ‘Whether the trospel is a nnv f<uc t 
or constitution, promising salvation upon a certain 
condition some making that condition to be faith, 
others making it faith and repentance, W> which 
others added sincere though imperfect obedience. 
Those who maintained tin* affirmative were termed 
Neonomians or new law men ; those who opposed 
this theory wen* by its adherents unjust lv termed 
Antiuomuins. If will easily he seen that the theory 
of the, Neomnuians \v;e essentially Aniiiitinu. though 
it did iii •! resume an aspect so manifestly unsorip- 
tural. In this le-*< olVensivo form it made great pro- 
gress in Scotland, where, from the causes already 
mentioned, too many were predisposed to receive it, 
in preference tv> the sterner tenets of the genuine 
Presbyterian Church, whose Standards they had 
nuh^cribed, but were exceedingly desirous to modify 
and soften.” 

The friends of true evangelical religion in Scotland 
were now fully alive to the actual condition of the 
National Church. It was now plain, that if pu- 
rity of doctrine was to be restored, the most ener- 
getic measures must be adopted to diffuse through- 
out the country sound views of divine truth. Tim 
republication of the best works of the old divines, 
and their extensive circulation among the people, 
appeared to be. one of the readiest and most effec- 
tual modes of accomplishing this most desirable ob- 
ject. In prosecution of this plan, accordingly, and 
in order more fully to illustrate the doctrine of grace 
which had been partially condemned by tho Assem- 
bly, in then* act with reference to the A uchterarder 
proposition, Mr. I Jog of Camock, one of the most 
godly ministers of the time, republished the first part 
of a valuable old treatise which had appeared first 
in London about 1G4G, under the name of tho 4 Mar- 
row of Modem Divinity/ The issuing of such a 
book at this critical period was followed by the most 
important consequences. Jt was extensively read, 
and produced a great sensation among the religious 
public of Scotland. Those who loved a clear faith- 
ful exhibition of the peculiar doctrines of the gos- 


opposod to their theological notions. A contro- 
versy now arose (see Markow Contiiovkksv), 
which was carried on for sonic years with tho utmost 
keenness, both on the part of those who favoured, 
and of those who disapproved the doctrines of the 
4 Marrow/ 'flic subject was introduced into the 
General Assembly in 1720, and the first part ot 
the ‘Marrow’ was rashly condemned. This deci- 
sion of the supreme court of the Church was deeply 
lamented by some of her best ministers, and multi- 
tudes of the most pious of her people. An attempt 
was made in several presbyteries to memorialise tho 
Assembly with a view to have the decision re-con 
sidcred; but the opponents of the ‘ Marrow* were 
too strong, and the inferior judicatories refused to 
act in tho matter. At length a representation was 
drawn up by twelve ministers, usually styled 4 Mar- 
row-men/ and laid Indore tho Assembly in May 
1721. The object of this representation was to pro- 
cure a repeal of the act uncut the 4 Marrow/ The 
king's commissioner, however, being indisposed, the 
Assembly dissolved before the business came ou, 
and it was referred to the commission, which, after 
delaying the matter from one diet to another, at 
length concluded to bring the case before the fol- 
lowing Assembly by an overture, which was pri- 
vately drawn up, but never read to the. representors, 
nor its design made known to them. In 1722, the 
Assembly, having re -considered their act of 1720, 
parsed a lengthy decision, explaining and confirm- 
ing the former, and refusing to repeal it. 

The controversy now raged more furiously than 
before. Numerous pamphlets and tracts appeared on 
both sides of tho question. Meantime*, the conscien- 
tious Marrow -men were subjected to much obloquy 
and reproach. Their views as to tho connection be- 
tween faith and holiness were greatly misrepresented, 
and they were falsely charged with holding the wildest 
Antiiiomian doctrines. All this unjust and cruel 
treatment they bore with Christian resignation, never 
rendering railing for railing, but committing their 
cause, to Dim who judgeth righteously. Several ot 
them were censured by the inferior judicatories for 
preaching the doctrines of the 4 Man ow/ Among 
these Messrs. Jtalpli and Ehene/er lirskim: wen 
called to account by the synod of I-'j t**, at the. in- 
stance of Principal lladduw of S. Andrews, who 
was the leading opponent of rii*- M.-uiow men, as 
they w ere reproachfully call' d. 11 W c became stran- 
gers,” Nivfi Boston, to our hn ibren, and a* aliena, 
and saw that, our n otlcT:- had borne, ns men of con- 
tention.” “ it is a d.i v,” adds Jhdpli Erskine, 
‘‘wherein the. friend-, of Christ are, openly bantered 
and lampooned, and gazed upon as signs and won- 
ders, and win rein many sacred truths are publicly 


pel, welcomed its appearance, and perused it witji ,» detained and ridiculed/' 

avidity and interest ; whilst those who had imbibed The Church of Scotland had fallen grievously 
the lax views of Divine (ruth, which had become so ^miu the high position which she was once privi- 
fashionable among a certain class, were indignant at leuc-d to occupy as a witness for Christ and his 
the publication of a work which was so decidedly truth. And as time rolled on, a deeper darkness 
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teemed to gather around her. In the Assembly of 
172fi, Professor Simson was cliarged with not only 
holding his filmier errors for which he had been bo 
gently reproved, hut with maintaining and teaching 
doctrines subversive of the Divinity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ: but this court of Christ’s Church had 
become so regardless of tho honour of tho Lord that 
bought them, that they contented themsclvcB with 
HiiHpeiiding the Professor in the meantime from his 
ecclesiastical functions, sending down the matter to 
the inferior judicatories for their opinion. At next 
Assembly the majority of presbyteries gave it as 
their opinion, that he should he forthwith deposed 
from the ministerial office; hut notwithstanding this 
decision, the Assembly merely continued tho sus- 
pension. On this occasion the venerable Boston of 
Kttrick rose in the Assembly, and solemnly en- 
tered his dissent in these words, “ I cannot help 
thinking, Moderator, that the cause of Jesus Christ, 
as to the great and essential point of his supreme 
Deity, has been at the bar of this Assembly re- 
quiring justice ; ami as I am shortly to answer at 
his bar for all 1 do or say, J dare not give my assent 
to tho decision of this act. On the contrary, I find 
myself obliged to offer a protest against it ; and, 
therefore, in my own name, and in the name of all 
that shall adhere to me, and if none here will — fur 
myself alone I crave leave to enter my protest 
against the decision of this act." Such language 
all too plainly showed, that in the estimation of 
Scotland's wisest and best of ministers, the glory of 
4ie Church was now departed, and truth lay u bleed- 
ing in tho streets." 

It was not only, however, the melancholy declen- 
sion of the Church of Scotland from the acknow- 
ledged purity of her principles, as laid down in her 
standards, but it was perhaps still more the corrupt- 
ness of her administration which led to the iirst Se- 
cession. When tho act restoring patronage, was 
passed in 1712, the Assembly resisted it, though not 
with tho tirmness and determination which might 
have been expected; and knowing the deep-rooted 
hostility of the people to I he whole system of pa- 
tronage, they administered the provisions of the 
obnoxious act with the utmost caution and pru- 
dence. In process of time, however, and alongside 
of the growing departuro from sound doctrine, there 
crept in by degrees a growing disregard of the 
Christian liberties of the people. The rights of 
patrons became the all in all, and the rights of con- 
gregations were set at nought. Here and there 
might he found a reclaiming congregation, or a re- 
fractory presbytery, but in the face of both, mini- 
sters were violently thrust upon the people at tho 
point of the bayonet. A few years passed on, and 
in 1731 wc iiud the following testimony borne by* 
a faithful servunt of Clu'ist who lived at the time. 
In his Diary, the Rev. Mr. Wilson of Perth nv 
inarks, “ Matters look with a very dismal and 
threatening aspect. Ministers are thrust ill upon 


vacant parishes contrary to the wishes of elder* { ' 

and people in all comers of 4 Jie land. Disafiect- i i 

ed heritors interest themselves everywhere in the 1 

settlement of parishes, and they introduce such 1 i 

ministers as elders and people arc averse to. Our « 

congregations are tints planted with a set of corrupt ' 

mp listers, who are strangers to the power of godli- 
ness ; and, therefore, neither in their doctrine nor J 

in their walk, is there any savour of Christ among j 

them. Yea, such arc becoming the prevailing party j 

in the ministry, and too many of these are mockers 
at tho exercises ami real experiences of the godly," 

Amid this rapidly advancing progress of defection 
and error in the very bosom of the Church, it is re- 
freshing to find such nu n as Boston, Wilson, the ! 
two Erskines, and others, bearing aloft the standard 
of truth with unilinching firmness. Often were ; 
their voices raised in earnest warning and remon- ! 
stranec against the infatuated course which their ; 
brethren were following. All was unavailing, and - j 

on tho occasion of enjoining a violent settlement in { j 

the parish of Hutton, the Assembly of 1730 enacted j 

that in future no reasons of dissent against the deter* I j 

initiations of church judicatories should he entered j | 

on record. Thin was a crowning act of arbitrary j j 

power on the part of the supreme court. Thus de- . I 

prived of the constitutional right of entering die- j 

sents, faithful ministers felt that the last remains of I 

freedom were taken away. j 

It had hitherto been the law of the Church, that, j 
in the case of a jus dcvobiium, as it is called, that iH, 
when a patron fails to present to a vacant chaige | 

in the course of six months after the vacancy oc- i 

curred, the tilling up of the charge fell into the j 

hands of the presbytery of the hounds. In 1731, 
however, an overture was introduced into the As- 
sembly to the effect, that “ where, patrons might ne- 
glect or decline to exercise their right of presenta- 
tion, tho minister should be chosen by a majority of 
the heritors and elders, if Protestant." This over- 
ture was sent down to presbyteries for their eonsi 
deration in terms of the Barrier act. Meanwhile a 
number of godly ministers throughout the Church | 

held frequent meetings for prayer and deliberation in ! 

the serious and alarming crisis at which matters had j 

now arrived. A representation of grievances and a j 

petition for redress were prepared, with a view to j 

its being laid before the following Assembly. This ; 

document referred not only to the overture of tho j 

previous year, hut to the grievous errors and defec- j 

tions with which, for a number of years past, the | 

chip-eh hail been chargeable. When the Assembly 
met in 1732, the representation and petition of tho 
ministers, as well as a similar paper which had been 
signed by a large body of the people, were relused 
#o bo transmitted by the Committee of Bills, and 
on the ministers presenting themselves at the bar oi . 
the ij.sse.mbly to protest against tills denial of theii 
rights, their protest was refused to be either re- 
ceived or recorded And although a large majority j 1 
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I of the presbyteries disapproved of the overture in 
| regard to the Jus demltitum, it was passed by the 

| Assembly in the face of a standing law of the 

Church. 

Such was the melancholy condition of the National 
Church of Scotland at the rise of the first secession. 
“ Truth/’ as Dr. Thomson well remarks, 11 had Jjeou 
wounded, her pulpits were tilled by a hireling clergy, 
whose voice the sheep did not know, the privileges 
' of the people had been tamely yielded up, and the 
i last blow given to them by the hands of their own 
rulers, the constitutional rights of her presbyteries 
j had been invaded, and the right of protesting and 
I petitioning, by winch wounded consciences may be 
relieved, and faithful men seek the removal of pro- 
* vailing evils, had been wrested from them, and all 
| this by a tyrannical Assembly, itself the slafre of the 
| secular power.” In such a slate of matters, it was 
| impossible that conscientious and upright men could 
k«ep silence. They felt called to speak out boldly 
I m defence of the truth. Of these ono of tho most 
intrepid and fearless men of the day was Ebcuc/cr 
Erskine, an able and devout and devoted minister, 
wln» had been recently transferred from Portinoak 
in Fife to the town of Stirling. Soon after his en- 
trance upon his new charge, Mr. Erskine had been 
riveted moderator of the synod of Perth and Stir- 
; ling. Before retiring from this office, it was his 
» duty t o preach at tho opening of tho synod At Perth, 

! on the ltith October, 1732. 'raking advantage of 
; the opportunity thus opened up to him in the course 
| ; of Providence, lie selected for lus text Ps. cxviii. 22, 
1,‘ “The stone, which the builders refused, is become 
I the head-stone of the corner;” and from these words 
he laid before his brethren, with the utmost plain- 
j i ness and fidelity, his views of the duty of a Chris- 

i | tian church, and how far the Church of Scotland had 

r swerved from her duty as a Church responsible to 
<i Christ, as her only Head, and resting on Christ as 
lu»r sole foundation. The fearless exposure which 
, this discourse contained of the errors and sins of (Jio 
■ times, gave great, offence to some of the ministers 
i who heard it. The synod Look lip the matter and 
i intrusted it to a committee, who were instnrtitod to 
j; confer with Mr. Erskine, and report. Next day the 
! committee rei>orted, that the conference had been 
i | held, but was unsatisfactory, and they laid on the 

< J table a paper containing what they considered ob- 

| j I jectioTiablc passages in the discourse, and following 

j J them up with the vague general charge, that Mr. 

j | Erskinc liad spoken disrespectfully of a large class 

of ministers, and of their procedure in church ccyirts. 
j After long and keen discussion carried on for three 
: successive days, the synod, by a majority of six, 
declared Mr. Erskinc worthy of censure. Against 
i this decision, Mr. Erskine, and his son-in-law, M#. 

! James Fisher, minister of Kinclaven, protested and 
j appealed to the General Assembly. In the face of 
this appeal, the synod proceeded to pass a resolu- 
tion to the effect, that Mr. Erskine should be sum- 


moned to appear next day to be rebuked. On liis 
failing to appear on tho following day, they agreed 
to call him at their meeting in April, to bo rebuked , 
and admonished. The synod having met. at Stirling, ; 
in A pril 1733, resumed consideration of Mr. Er- 
skine’s case, when he was summoned to the bar and 
formally rebuked by the moderator, lie there- , 
upon read a paper, in presence of tho court, adher- I 
ing to his former protest oml appeal, at tho samo 
titno declaring, that he was not convinced of having 
either said or done any thing incurring censure. 

Of the ten ministers who protested against tho 
docision of synod, only throe appeared at tho As- 
sembly ; Messrs. William Wilson, Alexander Mon- 
criolf, and , James Fisher. The three brethren made 
application to be heard at the l>ar; but wero un- 
accountably refused. On tho 14th May the Assem- 
bly entered on tho consideration of Mr. Erskino’s 
protest. Ho appeared at tho bar attondod by two 
advocates. Several members of synod appeared in 
support of the synod’s sentence. Parties having 
been heard, the. Assembly, after deliberation, ap- 
proved of the proceedings of the. synod, and appointed 
Mr. Erskinc to be rebuked and admonished at their ! 

own bar. The moderator thereupon returned the ! i 
thanks of the Assembly to the synod for their earo j 

and diligence, in the mutter, and, in terms of the ; 

sentence, rebuked and admonished Mr. Erskine 
from the chair. To this Mr. Erskine could not sub- I 

mit in silence, as he was not conscious of having j 

done any thing to merit rebuke. He also tendered ' 

a written protest, signed by himself, to which the • 

three other brethren subscribed an adherence., and j 

craved that the paper be read and engrossed in tho j 

minutes of the Assembly. This request was re- j 

fused, and he was urged to withdraw his protest ; j 

but respectfully declining to do so, he laid the pa- j 

per on the table of the Assembly, mid, accompanied ! 

by the three dissenting brethren, he left the court. j 

In thus peaceably retiring from the Assembly, tho j 

brethren had no intention whatever of abandoning ! 

I heir connection with the Church; a train of unex- 
pected circumstances, however, led to a step which 1 

they themselves were far from contemplating. The i 

protest which Mr. Erskine had left upon lie* table 
happened to fall upon the ground, and being picked 
up by a minister by no men is friendly to the causo j 
which its writer advocated. Ji culled I he special at- 
tention of the Assembly t«> the document, reading j 
it aloud, and appealing to tin* court whether it was 
consistent with tin ir dignity to permit such a do- j 
cuincnt to lie unnoticed on their table. The As- ' 
sembly were indignant at the terms of the protest 
and ordered that tin*, four brethren should be sum ! 
moned to appear at the bar on the morrow. The ‘ 
i next day, in obedience to the summons, the four j 
brcihiun stood at the bar. Without a single qiitss- j 
•lion being put to then, they were appointed to 
confer with a committee which had been nominated ! 
to deal with them on the subject of their protest, \ 
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! Tlioy retired accordingly for this purpose, and in a 
! short time the committee returned, and simply re- 
ported, tlmt “ they (the four brethren) continued fully 
resolved to adhere to their paper arid protest.” The 
Assembly thereupon resolved, “ That the four breth- 
ren appear before the commission in August next to 
express sorrow for their conduct, and retract tln-ir 
protest ; that in the event of their refusing to sub- 
mit, the commission is empowered and appointed to 
suspend them from the exercise of their ministry *, 
and that if they shall then act contrary to the sen- 
tence of suspension, the. commission, at their meet- 
ing in November, or any subsequent meeting, is in- 
structed to proceed to a higher censure. 11 This harsh 
and high-handed decision was intimated to the 
brethren, who, on commencing to wiy a few words, 
were forcibly extruded from the house. The sym- 
pathy of multitudes of Christian people in Scotland 
p in behalf of these, worthy men, who were tluiH called 
to flutter for conscience’ sake, was now fairly aroused. 
Tim table of the commission in August was loaded 
with petitions, memorials, and representation* in 
their favour from church courts, town-councils, and 
kirk -sessions. These, however, were treated with 
the utmost contempt, and it was not without the 
most violent opposition that Mr. Erskine was al- 
lowed to read an able written defence of himself and 
his brethren, vindicating the. course which they had 
taken against the. act of Assembly 1732, and assert- 
ing the impossibility of withdrawing their protest 
without violating their consciences. On the. ma- 
jority of hiH audience the pleading hud no eiVoct. 
Tlio commission “suspended the four brethren from 
the exercise of t he ministerial function, and all the 
parts thereof.” No sooner was the sentence intimated 
than the four brethren formally protested against it 
as null and void, declaring their determination, in 
tho strength of their divine. Master, to exorcise their 
ministry as heretofore. 

At tho commission in November, three months 
after the suspension of the four brethren, no fewer 
than seven dilferent synods of the church laid upon 
the table earnest addresses and resolutions in their 
j behalf, imploring that the court would exercise ele- 
I inouey and forbearance towards them, and abstain 
; from proceeding to inflict a higher censure. Tho 
; four brethren appeared, and openly avowing their 
! continued adherence to thoir protest, aoknow- 
; lodged, without reserve, that since the previous 
commission they had exercised all the. functions of 
tlio ministry as if no sentence of suspension had been 
pronounced. The court then proceeded to consider 
what further steps should be taken, and it was only 
by tho easting vote of tho Moderator that it was ro- 
| solved to inflict a liigher censure. Before taking 
i this serious step, however, a committee was ap- f 
pointed om o more to deal with the brethren, with a 
view to induce them if possible to a dutiful submis- 
sion. It was to no purpose ; and the committee 
i having reported tlmt the four brethren were of the 


same mb id as formerly, the commission proceeded, 
by a largo majority, to “ loose the relation of the 
four ministers to their respective charges, declare 
them no longer ministers of this church, and prohi- 
bit all ministers of this church from employing them 
in any ministerial function.” Thus were the four 
br^hren cut oil* from the communion and fellowship 
of the Established Church of Scotland, which the}* 
dearly loved, and of which they had been bright or- 
naments. The brethren being called, the sentence j 
was read in their hearing, when the following pro , 
test was read by them from the bar, and handed to j 
the clerk for insertion in the records : — 

“ Eiij.vmjjtnii, November \M, 1733. j 

“ We hereby adhere to the protestation formerly J 
entered before this court., both at their last meeting j 
in August, and when we appeared tirst before thin • 
meeting. And further, we do pretest in our own j j 
name, and in the name of ail and every one in out \ j 
respective congregations adhering to us, that, not with- j j 
standing of this sentence passed against us, our pas* ! j 
fonil relation shall be liclduud reputed linn and valid. . j 
And Likewise, we protest, that not withstanding of i i 
our being cast out from ministerial communion with ! I 
the Kstablislic»l Church of Scot find, we. still hold ! 
communion with all and every cm who desire with 
us to adhere to the principled of the true ITusby- 1 
tcriau covenanted Church of Scotland, in her doc- ! ; \ 

trine, worship, government, and discipline, and par- ; I . 
ticularly with all who are groaning under the evils, ,! \ 
and who arc attected with the grievances wc are j; 
complaining of. and who are, in 1 heir several spheves, j; j 
wrestling against the same. But in regard the j 
I prevailing party in this Established Church who jj j 
have now cast us out from ministerial fellowship \\ \ 

with t hem, arc earn ing on a course of defection from 
our reformed and covenanted principles, and purti- 
ticularly arc suppressing ministerial freedom and 
faitlifuhiess in testifying against the present back- | 
sliding* of tho church, and indicting censure upon 
ministers for witnessing, by protestations and other- 
wise, against the. same: Therefore wo do, lor theso 
and many other weighty reasons, to be laid open in 
due time, pretest that we are obliged to make a ; 
SECESSION from them, and that we can lrnve no | 
ministerial communion with them, till they see their ! 
sins and mistakes, and amend them. And in like 
manner wo do protest, that it shall he lawful and i 
warrantable for us to exorcise the keys of doctrine, 
discipline, and government, according to the. Word 
of God and (Confession of Faith, and the principles 
and, constitutions of the covenanted Church of Scot- 
land, as if no such censure had been passed upon ua, 
upon all which we take instruments. And we here- 
by appeal unto the iirst free, faithful, and reforming 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

(Signed) “ Ehenezeh Ekskink. 

, “ William Wilson. j 

“ Alexander Monckieff. I 
‘♦James Fisher.” 
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The position of the four brethren was novel and 
trying. They were cast otY from the Church of 
Scotland, and without any preconcerted plan for 
acting apart from the national judicatories, so that 
their situation was full of uncertainties. After the 
November meeting of commission, they parted 
without taking any step in their new and untried 
circumstances, only agreeing to meet in a few weeks 
for consultation. In the course of about, three 
weeks afterwards, they met in a house at Gairnev- 
Dridgc, and, basing spent nearly two days in prayer 
and conference, they did solemnly, in the name of 
the Head of the Church, on the evening of Thurs- 
day, the f»th of December, 1733, constitute them- 
selves into a presbytery, which was afterwards 
willed 14 The Associate Presbytery.” Messrs. Ralph 
Ernkiuc of Dunfermline, and Thomas Mai* of C>r- 
well were present on the important occasion, but 
look no part in the deliberations. 

But while the four brethren thus formed them* 
Helves into a presbytery, they wisely resolved to ab- 
stain, in the meantime, from all judicial acts, and to 
coniine themselves at their meetings to prayer, con- 
ference, and mutual exhortation. One. step, how- 
ever, they felt it incumbent to take without delay — 
the preparation of a statement of their reasons fur 
separating from the communion of the leading party 
in the. church judicatories. A document of this kind 
was accordingly diawn up by Messrs. Wilson and 
Moncricff, under the title of * A Testimony to the 
doctrine, worship, government, and discipline of the 
Church of Scotland ; or reasons by the four bre- 
thren for their protestation entered before, the Com- 
mission of the General Assembly.’ A statement of 
this nature scented to be called for, that the true 
grounds of the secession might be fully understood. 
Amid the excitement of the stormy jk nod in which 
it occurred, the movement was in danger of being re- 
garded as of a somewhat personal description, arising 
out of the persecution of the four ministers. h was 
right, therefore, that, the public should know that the 
causes of the sc cess ioiuhad long existed, and had 
been gathering force, until they reached a crisis in 
the expulsion of the protesting brethren. “*lt was 
not violent intrusions," as Mr. Wilson, one of them- 
selves, described the grounds of the movement ; “it 
was not the act of 1732, neither was it any other 
particular step of defection, considered abstractly 
and by themselves, upon which the secession was 
stated ; but a complex course of defection, both irt 
doctrine, government, and discipline, carried on with 
a high hand by the present judicatories of this 
church, justifying themselves in their procedure* and 
refusing to be reclaimed." 

After the constitution of the Associate Presbytery 
and the preparation of the first testimony, the br^ 
thren held several meetings for conference and 
prayer, and looked forward to the Assembly of 1734 
with mingled feelings of hope and fear. They lad 
oo wish for a final separation, and all that they had 
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yet done was only contemplated as temporary. It 
was possible, they thought, though perhaps scarcely 
probable, that the church might, still be led to re- 
trace its steps, and to adopt such a course as might 
satisfy those who were aggrieved, and render the 
continuance of secession unnecessary. The minis- 
ters, also, who agreed with the four brethren, hilt 
had not joined them, used their utmost endea- 
vours to heal the di\ ision. The public mind tlirougli- 
out Scotland was much agitated on the subject, and 
anxious efforts were made bv the inferior judicatories 
to send up delegates to the next Assembly, who 
might act with greater leniency than had l icon 
shown by the commission and some previous Assem- 
blies. The result was, that in the Assembly 1734, 
the friends of the four brethren mustered strong, 
and many, even of the opposite party, wore, not a 
little afraid, ns well as ashamed, of the storm which 
they themselves had raised. It was evident that a 
reaction lmd taken place. The act respecting the 
planting of vacant churches, and the act which pro- 
hibited the recording of reasons of dissent, were re- 
pealed ; a deed of the commission, erecting a sub- 
commission to receive, the trials and proceed to the 
ordination of a presentee, while both the parish and 
the presbytery under whose jurisdiction the parish 
was situated, opposed the settlement — was reversed , 
and two acts were pa-sod, the one explanatory of 
the deed of last Assembly in the ease of Mr. 10r- 
skine concerning ministerial freedom ; and the. other 
empowering the Synod of Perth and Stirling to 
unite the four brethren to the communion of the 
Church, and to restore them to their respective 
charges. 

In consequence of this somewhat favourable turn 
of allairs, the Associate Presbytery held various 
meetings to consider what was their duty in present 
circumstances. After frequent anxious deliberations 
and earnest prayer for divine guidance, they were 
hi ought most reluctantly to the conclusion that they 
could not conscientiously return on the, terms whirli 
were now proponed. They published a pamphlet 
explaining the reasons for taking this step, in which 
they admit that, by the repeal of the acts 1730 and 
1732, part of the grounds of their secession was re- 
moved, but the principal grounds thereof they found 
to be still remaining. In ti ■* meantime, the four 
brethren, though solicited h >in many quart cm to 
extend their operations, resolved to limit their minis- 
trations to their own spheres, and to associate 
chie.tly for religion exercises. So unwilling were 
they to abandon all hope of returning to the Church, 
that before proceeding i<' act judicially as a presby- 
tery, they waited even nil after the Assembly of 173(5. 
The. first step which they took in tins new capacity 
> was to emit their Act, Declaration, and Testimony, 
winch bears date at Perth, Dec. 3d, 173(1, and 
^v'hieh was published in the beginning of the year 
1737. 

From lids time, the members of the Associate 
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Presbytery felt themselves at liberty to preach be- 
yond the bounds of their stated spheres of labour, 
should providence open to them a door of useful- 
ness. Wherever they went, they gathered around 
them crowds of eager and attentive listeners, and 
were received by many with the utmost kindness 
and cordiality. Applications were made from dif- 
oront quarters to have congregations formed in 
connection with the body, and to liavc supply of 
sermon, and, as Boon as possible, stated ministers 
settled among them. To meet this demand for 
more labourers, the presbytery proceeded to elect 
one of their number to take the inspection of the 
youth to be trained up for the holy ministry, and 
Mr. William Wilson of Perth was unanimously 
chosen to occupy this high and honourable position. 
Having thus been appointed Professor of Divinity, 
Mr. Wilson performed the duties of his office for 
several years with great ability and acceptance. 

The regular aspect which the Secession had now 
i assumed aroused the increased hostility of the na- 
tional judicatories. The four brethren and their adhe- 
rents were branded as schismatics, seeking to rend 
and ruin tho church. But notwithstanding the ob- 
loquy aud reproach and active opposition which 
the Secession cause luul to endure, it made steady 
progress. In the course of the year 1737, three ad- 
ditional ministers loft the church, and joined the 
Aasociato Presbytery, and in the following year a 
fourth joined their ranks. The current of corruption, 
instead of abating in the Church of Scotland, was 
gradually gathering strength. Forced settlements 
increased in number every year, and reclaiming con- 
gregations were treated by tho supreme court with 
total disregard of their feelings and opinions. The 
Assembly of 1738 passed an act condemnatory of 
tho seceding ministers, and empowered the coimnis- 
lion to serve each of them with a libel. In accordance 
with this act, the commission, which met in March, 
1739, served a libel upon each of the eight brethren 
of which the Associate Presbytery now consisted, 
“charging their secession, their publication of the 
Testimony, their administration of Divine ordinances 
to people in different parts of the country, without 
the knowledge or consent of the ministers to whom 
they belonged, and their licensing one or more to 
preach the gospel, as high crimes, and citing them 
to appear before the General Assembly, at its en- 
suing meeting, to answer for their conduct.” In 
the month of May 1739 accordingly, they all ap- 
peared as a constituted presbytery at the bar of the 
Assembly, and setting forth the grounds of their se- 
cession, disclaimed the Assembly's authority over 
them, maintaining their own independent right, 
liberty, and determination, in the name of Christ, to 
watch over the interests of religion in the land, and< 
to preserve, through Divine aid, tho scriptural sim- 
plicity, purity, and order of God’s house, in defend* 
ing the doctrine, worship, government, and disci- 
pline of the Church of Scotland. At this Assembly 


no stops were taken to depose the ministers of the 
Associate Presbytery in consequence of this de- 
clinature; but the court expressed its conviction, 
that they merited deposition, and enjoined the next 
General Assembly to proceed to it, unless the eight 
brethren should retract, a step which they declared 
they scarcely expected them to take. The AftBembly 
of 1740 effected what the previous Assembly had 
tlireatcncd, — deposing the eight ministers, declaring 
them to be no longer ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land, and enjoining the civil authorities of their several 
places to exclude them forthwith from their churches. 
The consequence of this decision wab, that the se- 
ceding brethren were deprived not of their congre- 
gations, for they still adhered to them, but of their 
churches and emoluments. Some of them, indeed, 
were allowed to retain their pulpits until they could j 
be otherwise accommodated. Thus the Rev. Ralph j 
Erskiuc of Dunfermline preached in the parish church i 
till a new church was built for him by the people 
who adhered to him. Several of the other brethren, 
however, were treated with no such indulgence, but 
forcibly ejected from their churches in circumstances 
peculiarly trying and painful. Some of them were 
for a time subjected to great privations, as well as to 
reproach and persecution, but their hearts were sus- 
tained by the pleasing consciousness that wey wen 
suffering in a good cause. Attempts were some 
times made to disturb their meetings when engaged 
in sacred exercises. Cases occurred in which sites 
for churches were^ refused, and tenants and depen- 
dents were threatened with loss of farms, and situa 
tions of different kinds, if they persisted in adhering 
to tho Secession body. The Seeedcrs were even 
charged with disloyalty, and it was more than in 
sinuated that, they lmd given rise to the Porteous 
mob. But the rebellion of 1745 showed the govern- I 
inent that the Scottish Seeedcrs could everywhere j 
be counted upon as staunch supporters of the House \ 
of 1 Tanovcr, and determined foes of the Pretender. ! 

One of the most important documents issued by ; 
the Associate Presbyterjjfcjwas an “ Act concerning j 
the doctrine of grace,” which, after being carefully | 
prepared and revised, was published in 1742. This 
“act” was intended to sot forth the views of tho 
seceding brethren on the great vital doctrines of tho 
gospel, showing that they were in accordance with i 
those contained in the * Marrow, 1 and which had ; 
been stamped with the disapproval of the General 
Assembly. At the same meeting at which this 
“ act” was passed, the presbytery came to the reso- 
lution of “renewing the covenants*” Previous to 
engaging in this solemn transaction, a coipmittoe was 
appointed to prepare a bond^Jcovenant, which was 
to be sworn to and subscribed by all the members ; 
^nd as had been usual in covenanting times, it was 
agreed that there should be prefixed to the bond an 
acknowledgment of sins. A draught of both of ■ 
these wob presented to the presbytery, and approved 
of by all the members present, with the exception oi ! 
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Mr. Nairn, who, havin' adopted the views of the 
old dissenters on the subject of civil government, 
objected to a paragraph contained in the “ acknow- 
ledgment of sins,” in which the presbytery bewail, 
on the one liand, the sentiments of those who im- 
pugn the yielding of subjection to the present civil 
authority of the country in lawful commands ; and, 
on the other, the equally dangerous opinion of tliosc 
who inculcate the lawfulness of propagating religion 
by offensive arms. After various conferences on 
the subject, and when Mr. Naim saw that his bre- 
thren, so far from acquiescing in his views, were 
resolved that he should either retract his anti- 
govemment principles, or be subjected to the cen- 
sures of the church, lie laid on the table of the pres- 
bytery a paper of secession and appeal to the first 
faithful reforming judicatory, and then 'tithdrew. 
This proceeding, on the part of Mr. Naim, led to 
the publication of a declaration by the Seceders on 
the power and province of the civil magistrate. The 
presbytery solemnly renewed the covenants at Stir- 
ling on the 28th December 1743. (See Covenant- 
ors). The adoption of the same stop was enjoined 
upon all their congregations ; but, with the excep- 
tion of a very few, the Secession congregations do 
uot seem to have renewed the covenants until sev- 
eral years after tho presbytery had enjoined it, and 
in fact made it a term of ministerial and Christian 
communion. This latter condition does not seem to 
liave been ever fully insisted on. 

The Associate Presbytery was now becoming a 
numerous body, ministers being settled over new 
congregations which were springing up in different 
quarters of the country. Licentiates, in a number 
of instances, were found quitting the Establishment 
and joining the So coders. Congregations in con- 

nection with the presbytery were formed in England 
and Ireland It was now seen to be absolutely uo- 
cessary that a new organization should be set up. 
It was resolved accordingly by the Associate Pres- 
bytery, that they shoul^kmstitutc into a synod, 
under the name of the AUciate Synod , consisting of 
three presbyteries, thos^f Dunfermline, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgn. (See next article). • 

ASSOCIATE SYNOD. In consequence of the 
groat increase which had taken place in the num- 
ber of the Secession congregations, the Associate 
Presbytery (sec preceding article) resolved, on tho 
11th October 1744, to constitute themselves into 
a synod consisting of three presbyteries. The 
whole body consisted At that date of about thirty 
settled congreypjWiB in Scotland alone, and thirteen 
vacant congregation* The Associate Synod field 
its first meeting MHrling, and was constituted 
with prayer by MrTToenezer Erskine, after which 
Mr. Ralph Erskine was chosen moderator. Variou j 
matters were discussed in the synod connected with 
purity v of discipline, and the progress of religion. 
It was recommended that a public collection should 
be made in all the congregations to raise a fund for 


the support of theological students. A mission u» 
the north of Ireland was resolved upon, and an or- 
dained miuistcr, along with a probationer, were ap- 
pointed to labour for several weeks in that quarter 
The secession of Mr. Naim from the Associate 
Presbytery was taken up, And it was agreed to 
serve him with a libel. Tho meetings of the synod 
during the year 1745 wore frequent, meetings being 
held no fewer than four times in the course of nine 
months, and during the following year they met 
three times. Missions occupied much of their at- 
tention not only to tho destitute districts of Scot- 
land, but also to various districts of England and 
Ireland. Two of the brethren were Appointed to 
preach for several weeks during the summer in 
London, and two were sent on a similar mission to 
Belfast and Markuthill in the north of Ireland. 

The rebellion of 1745 gave the Scceders an op- 
portunity of showing their loyalty, and both mini- 
sters mid people woro united in taking all means 
of displaying their attachment to the reigning fa : 
inily. Corps of volunteers woro formed in con- 
nection with some of the Secession congregations. 
Mr. Adam Gib, the minister of the Secession con- 
gregation at Edinburgh, particularly signalised him- 
self in his zeal for the royal cause. Three hundred 
of his people applied to the Lord Provost to be 
allowed to hear arms in defence of the city, and 
were permitted. While the rebels were in posses- 
sion of the city, Mr. Gib would not collect his con- 
gregation within its walls, but assembled them for 
worship at Dreghom near Colinton, about three 
miles west of the town. The Glasgow Seceders 
also took arms in dcfenco of the government. The 
ministers took every opportunity of exhorting the 
people to resist the progress of the rebels, and through- 
out the whole of Scotland none were more remark- 
able for their warm loyalty in these troublous times 
than the Seceders. 

Tho Secession had not existed long in its more 
extended form as a Synod consisting of several pres- 
byteries, when au unhappy discussion arose in re- 
gard to the religious clause of certain burgess-oaths 
which were required to be taken in home of the 
towns of Scotland. Some alleged that the oath 
could not be taken by any conhistent Secodcr, while 
others contended that it might, and that tho ques- 
tion should be regarded as a matter of mutual for- 
bearance. The controversy raged for some time 
with great bitterness on both sides, and at length 
terminated in 1747, .'iily fifteen years after tho date 
of the secession, in the separation of the Associate 
Synod into two distinct bodies, under the names of 
General Associate and Associate Synod, which were 
more generally and popularly known as Antiburghers 
•and Burghers. (Sec next article). 

ASSOCIATE, GENERAL (Antiiujrgher; SY- 
NOD, the name given to a sect which arose in 
Scotland out of a division which took place in 
1747 among the members of the Associate Synod 
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or first Seceders from the Established Church of 
Scotland. The circumstances which occasioned this 
i early split among the first Seceders were these. A 
i clause had been introduced by Act of Parliament 
into the oath imposed upon burgesses in the towns 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Perth, to the following 
purport : “ Here I protest before God and your lord- 
ships, that 1 profess and allow with my heart the 
! true religion presently professed within this realm 
and authorized by the laws thereof : 1 shall abide 
thereat, and defend the same to my life’s end ; re- 
nouncing the Roman religion called papistry.” The 
oath embodying this clause was to bo taken by every 
burgess in the three towns mentioned, on being ad- 
mitted to the municipal privileges which his burgess- 
ship involved. The expression in the clause re- 
garded as objectionable was contained in those words, 
“the true religion presently professed within this 
realm, and authorized by the laws thereof.” 'Flic 
attention of the Synod was first willed to the sub- 
ject by an overture from the presbytery of Stirling, 
i which was brought forward in May 1745. A long 
i and sharp discussion ensued upon the contested 
i words. One party alleged that any person swearing 
j to profess the true religion presently professed, and 
so forth, was in reality merely making a profession 
of protestantism in opposition to popery ; while an- 
other party declared their belief that the profession 
of the true religion referred to in the clause, and 
more especially when interpreted by the words 
that preceded and followed, implied an adherence to 
the Established Church with all its corruptions, 
against which the Secession had publicly testified. 

! The point of dispute might appear at first sight to be 
one of minor importance, but, nevertheless, con- 
scientious men on both sides, who looked at the 
matter from two different and opposite points of 
view, saw, or thought they saw, in the objectionable 
’ language of tho oath, a principle which could not 
possibly bo conceded. The one side felt that, by 
permitting tho use of such an oath by the members 
of their body who might bo in tho position of be- 
coming burgesses of tho three towns mentioned, 
they would be virtually departing from their original 
Testimony against the corruptions of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland; while the other side, 
seeing no such abandonment of their Testimony in 
taking this oath according to its plain and obvious 
import and design, held that it was not their duty 
to infringe upon the civil privileges of any of their 
members by refusing to allow them to take the oath 
when called in the course of Providence to such 
a step. What therefore might appear to a calm 
j uninterested spectator a trifling and uncalled for 
* contention, was felt by men of high principle on both 
! sides, to demaud their most strenuous endeavours to* 
| maintain their respective opinions. The contest 
was carried on with ability and keenness. NoV 
limiting themselves to the single point in debate, va- 
rious collateral questions were raised in the course 
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of the discussion, which tended in no slight degree 
to complicate the quarrel, and rouse the parties 
into more violent opposition. The contest was 
prolonged from one session of Synod to another, un- 
til at length a disruption of the Associate Synod took 
place, each of the two separate portions claiming to 
be tho only lawfully constituted Synod of the Se- 
cession Church, while each denied to its rival this 
exclusive claim. 

After the Synod had become divided into two se- 
parate and independent portions, both of them, claim- 
ing to be the original Secession body, retained the 
name of 11 The Associate Synod.” Such a complete 
identity of name, while the parties holding it wore 
in no respect identical, was in danger of leading to 
considerable confusion, especially in the minds oi 
that largo portion of the public who took no interest j 
in ecclesiastical contentions of any kind. Distinc- , 
tivc designations accordingly drawn from the main j 
subject of the controversy which had led to the se- : 
paration came to be used for the sake of distinguish- i 
ing the one party from the other. That party which, 
in accordance with the decision of the Synod in 
April, 1740, regarded the obnoxious clause of the 
Burgess Oath as involving every Seceder who took 
it in a sinful compromise of Secession principle^ 
and a sinful departure from the Secession Testimony, 
were designated “ Antiburghers ;” the other party 
who resisted the Synod’s coming to any decision on 
the question, or who contended that it should not b« 
made a term of communion, wero designated “ Bur- 
ghers.” 

The Antiburgher party held their first meeting, 
after their separation from the Associate Synod, in i 
the house of Mr. Adam Gib, Edinburgh, ono of ;! 
their number, on the 10th April 1747, when they jj 
passed an “ Act asserting their constitution and 
rights according to previous contendings for the I 
same.” In this act they formally claimed the law- j 
ful authority and power of the Associate Synod as i 
wholly in their hands, in* consequence of the mate- 1 
rial departure, as they f^iged, of the other party 
from the Secession Testimony. At another sede- 
runt on the same day, they proceeded formally to 
pronounce sentence of excommunication upon tho 
Burgher party to the extont of excluding them from 
the Synod until they shall make open confession of 
their sin in tho matter of the Burgess Oath, and at 
another sederunt, on the following week, they for- j 
mally excluded the ministers of the same party from | 
“ all right and title to any present actual exercise ot i 
thc # keys of the kingdom of hea\l^committed by I 
the Lord Jesus to the officebearers of his house,” ; 
and declared them worthy ^Unensure. To Becure 
the continued adherence of their own ministers in 
{ill time coming to the disapproval of the religious 
clause of the Burgess Oath, two questions, bearing j 
closety upon the subject, were added to the formula, | 
for the purpose of being put to young men before j 
receiving license, and to ministers before ordination. . 
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Thus was the separation of the two parties, after- 
wards distinguished by the public as Antiburghers 
and Burghers, formally and fully accomplished, and 
from that period, until their reunion in 1820, the 
two Synods held their meetings separately, and 
each exercised a jurisdiction over their own adhe- 
rents entirely independent of the other. # 

In August 1747, the Antiburgher Synod met at 
Edinburgh, and resuming consideration of the case 
of their Burgher brethren, whom they had already 
judged to bo worthy of censure, they resolved, after 
mature deliberation, to serve them with a libel ; and 
tboy summoned them to appear at the bar of their 
Synod in April 1748. None of the ministers sum- 
moned having made their appearance, they were de- 
clared contumacious. The various counts in the libel 
were then taken into consideration, and were all 
of them found relevant, if proven, to infer censure ; 
and the proof having boon proceeded with, they 
were found proven in their material points, and 
they were accordingly suspended from the exercise 
of their ministry, with certification, that, if they 
failed to appear at next meeting of Synod to make 
due acknowledgment for their past misconduct, they 
would be visited with still higher censures. In the 
month of August the Synod again met, and deposed 
their Burgher brethren from the office of the holy 
ministry, and suspended them from the enjoyment 
of their privileges as members of the Church, with 
certification, that, if they failed to appear at next 
meeting of Synod and give satisfaction for their past 
misconduct, it will then become a matter of serious 
consideration whether the highest censure of the 
Church should not be pronounced upon them. In- 
timation of this sentence was appointed to be made 
in all the congregations of the ministers thus so- 
lemnly deposed, and their places declared vacant. 
At the following meeting of Synod in April 1749, 
the further consideration of the matter was adjourned 
till August, and on that month, the busineBB having 
been resumed, Messrs. Ralph Erskinc, Jamos Fisher, 
and William Hutton were selected from among tftc 
rest, on account of special aggravations connected 
with their case, and the sentence of the greaser ex- 
communication was, with all due formality, passed 
against them. The other brethren had a similar 
sentence passed against them in the month of Feb- 
ruary 1750 ; and intimation of these censures was 
appointed to be made within the several congrega- 
tions with which these ministers were connected. 

The division which had thus taken place in the 
Associate Synod' led to much confusion throughout 
the whole of the Associate body. Congregations 
and sessions, and evlte families, were rent asunder 
by it. Long subsisting friendships were broken up ; 
ministers resigned their charges ; and people adopt- 
ing different views from their ministers left the con- 
gregations with which they had been wont to wor- 
ship. The uttermost bitterness and party-feeling 
were manifested on both Bides ; end for a number of 
1 


years after this separation had taken place, no two 
sects in the country wore more keenly opposed to 
ono another than the Burgher and Autjburgher Se- 
cedcrs. The storm, however, at length subsided 
into a calm, and after a separation of eighty years, 

! during which both Synods pursued respectively a 
| course of active usefulness, they were at length re- 
united into one powerful and efficient body. 

Two remarkable features were conspicuous in tlie 
early history of tbe General Associate or Anti- 
burgher Synod, — their marked attention to purity of 
doctrine and discipline among all who were under 
their jurisdiction ; and an extent of missionary spirit 
which indicated much spiritual life And energy, not 
only in the ministers and elders, but in tbo great 
body of the people. As an instance of this latter 
characteristic, it might be stated, that, in the course of 
a few years after their separation from the Burgher 
bretliren, they sent out to Pennsylvania several or- 
dained ministers and prolmtioners, who, by the 
blessing of God upon tlioir exertions, woro instru 
mental in diffusing the light of the gospel in a part of 
the United States of America, which had hitherto been 
in a spiritually desolate and neglected state. They 
despatched also several missionaries to Nova Scotia, 
thus laying the foundation in that colony of a sec- 
tion of the Secession Church, which lias continued 
its labours with undcvi&ting zeal and success to the 
present time. While thus active in providing for 
the extension of the gospel in foreign parts, the An 
tiburghcr Synod gave themselves with at least equal 
alacrity to the propagation of the gospel throughout 
Scotland and the Bister country of Ireland. In the 
course of forty years this portion of the Secession 
body had planted congregations, not only in the cen- 
tral districts, but in the northern counties of Scot- 
land, as well as in the south and west. 

The body being thus enlarged, and its congrega- 
tions widely scattered, it became necessary at length 
to form now ecclesiastical arrangements. The dif- 
ferent presbyteries, accordingly, in connection with 
the association, were constituted in 1788 into four 
Synods — three in Scotland, and one in Ireland, which 
were to be in subordination to one Genera) Synod. 
The first day of the meeting of each Synod was to 
be observed as a synodical fast ; and all the presby- 
teries wero appointed to meet in one General Asso 
ciate Synod at Edinburgh once, or if necessary 
twice, a-year. It was highly creditable, to this sec- 
tion of the Christian Church that their very first 
act, after this enlarg' d ecclesiastical frame- work had 
been constructed, was to draw up a public declara- 
tion of their sentiments on the subject of the slave 
trade, thus strengthening the hands of that small 
band of philanthropists who had generously resolved 
c to make a bold attempt to put an end to tills infa- 
mous commerce. The subject of foreign missions 
£l*o engaged much of their attention. Missionaries 
were sent to different parts of the United States. 
A presbytery in connection with the body was 
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formed in Pennsylvania, and another in Nova Sco- 
tia. No part of the Christian Church in Scotland 
displayed greater activity in the work of gospel dif-. 
fusion, both at home and abroad, than the Anti- 
burgher Synod. Their whole career for upwards of 
fifty years as a separate Church, was one of unwearied 
energy and zeal. 

At length, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, a difference of opinion began to arise in the 
body as to tho j>owcr of the civil magistrate in eccle- 
siastical matters. On this point the early Scccders 
entertained very strong opinions in favour of what 
is popularly called the Establishment principle. As 
time rolled on, and alienation from the actual Estab- 
lished Church of the country became stronger, a 
modification began to be manifest in the opinions of 
some at least, on the question of the expediency and 
scriptural authority of National Establishments of 
religion. The first public step in the matter was taken 
by Mr. Thomas M'Crie, who, along with a fellow- 
student, requested to be allowed, in receiving license 
from the Associafe Presbytery of Kelso in 1795, to 
sign the formula with a reservation as to the power 
of tho civil magistrate in matters of religion. Before 
the usual questions, therefore, were proposed to the 
two young men, it was, with the permission of the 
presbytery, minuted in their records, “ That by their 
answers to these questions, they wore not to bo un- 
derstood as giving any judgment upon the power of 
the civil magistrate in religiouB matters, in bo far as 
the Bamc is in dependence before the General As- 
sociate Synod.” In giving this qualified assent, 
Mr. M‘Crio took a step, the consequences and full 
bearing of which ho did not at the time perceive, 
but which ho was not long in deeply regretting, in 
May 1790, the Synod passed an act bearing on this 
point. Tho act to which we refer states as follows : 
“The Synod declare, that, as the Confession of 
Faith was at first received by the Church of Scotland 
with some exception as to the power of the civil ma- 
gistrate relative to spiritual matters, so the Synod, 
for the satisfaction of all who desire to know their 
mind on this subject, extend that exception to every- 
thing in that Confession which, taken by itself, soems 
to allow the punishment of good and peaceable sub- 
jects on account of their religious opinions and ob- 
servances ; that they approve of no other way of 
bringing men into the Church, or retaining them hi 
it, than such as are spiritual, and were used by the 
apostles and other ministers of the Word in the first 
ages of the Christian Church ; persuasion, not force ; 
tho power of the gospel, not the sword of the ci\il 
magistrate.” 

At first sight the doctrines thus stated in the act 
1796 appear to be unobjectionable, but there was 
nevertheless involved in the very vagueness of the* 
language employed in the act, the rudimontal origin 
of that change in the profession of the Synod whitfi 
has since been openly avowed. Before the passing 
of the act, new-liyht principles, as they were called, 


had been secretly but rapidly spreading in that por- 
tion of the Secession body from which it emanated. 
Doubts, however, as to the soundness of the tenets 
which were beginning to be advanced in reference 
to the power of the civil magistrate, arose in Mr. 
M'Crie’s mind a few months after his ordination, 
lie set himself laboriously and with all earnestness 
to the study of the subject. And no sooner did he 
become convinced that the act 1796 was erroneous 
and unscriptural, than he was haunted with feelings 
of deep regret, that his own conduct, in common 
with that of others, had been the exciting cause 
which led to tho passing of this act. This feeling, 
however, humiliating though it was, did not prevent 
him from openly, and without reserve, retracting 
and disowning the emir into which he had fallen. 
Accordingly, in a sermon preached before the Asso- 
ciate Synod in 1800, wc find him making a manly 
confession of his error, and expressing his unfeigned 
sorrow that he should have been accessory to the 
passing of the act 1796. Not contented with this 
public disclaimer of all participation in the views of 
those who approved this act, he presented at the 
same meeting of Synod a petition craving that it 
should be reviewed and examined. 

Some years before this time a proposal had been 
made in the Antiburghor Synod for an enlargement 
of the Secession Testimony, with a view to bring it 
down to the present times, and accommodate it to 
present circumstances. The Committee appointed in 
terms of the proposal, which had come before the 
Synod in the form of an overture from the presby- 
tery of Forfar, instead of fulfilling the duty intrusted 
to them, by drawing up an Appendix to the Testi- 
mony, prepared an entirely new work, entitled 
1 Tho Narrative and Testimony.’ This document, 
the draft of which was first produced at a meeting of 
the Synod in 1793, differed in many essential parti- 
culars from the original Testimony, but in nono 
more plainly than in tho view which was taken of 
the grand question as to the power of the civil ma- 
gistrate in matters of religion. Resistance was im- 
mediately .and strenuously made to the adoption of 
this new document, and it was not until the year 
1804, that it met with tho approval and sanction of 
the General Synod. Several ministers were Bccretly 
dissatisfied with the principles of this new Testimony, 
but the number who openly avowed and firmly ad- 
hered to their opposition was very small. Among 
those who were most determined in their resistance 
to the ‘ Narrative and Testimony* stands the name 
of Dr. M‘Crie. In opposing the Overture for a new 
Testimony, both he and his colleagues contented 
themselves for some years vrtth protesting against 
the proposed changes. The following quotation 
^rom one of their papers gives a succinct view of the 
points in dispute. 

“ It appears now too evident not only from the 
known sentiments And private writings of some mem- 
bers, but from tho late public deeds and votes of the 
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Synod, that they have adopted a different scheme, 
and have given countenance to what have been usually 
accounted Auabaptistical, Sectarian or Independent 
tenets on these heads, which had been formerly re- 
nounced and solemnly abjured by them; and that 
they have in so far befriended the principles and 
designs of some modern infidels and politicians, which 
tend to make a total separation of civil government 
and religion, as if tho interests of the latter in no 
shape pertained to the former, farther than to grant 
and secure equal liberty and privileges to all religious 
systems ; that hereby they have unduly restricted tho 
exercise and interfered with the rights of civil gov- 
ernment, have represented all activo countenance 
and support to any particular religion, or any sanc- 
tion to churcli-deeds by human laws, as an Erast ian 
encroachment, a confounding of the temporal and 
spiritual jurisdiction, and os necessarily involving 
persecution for conscience 1 sake : while the rights of 
conscience have been so explained as to favour 
anarchy and licentiousness in all matters pertaining 
to religion, in defiance of all restraint by human au- 
thority of any kind. The question is now no longer, 
under what limitations, or in what manner may 
magistrates exercise their power ctrm sacra .* but, 
whether there bo any power of this kind competent 
to them ? — The authority itself, in whatever degree, 
or however applied, is at last by the Synod declared 
Lo be a nonentity. In consequence, a national reli- 
gion, national covenants, and national churches, in 
the usual and proper acceptation of the words, are 
exploded as an absurdity: all tests which tend to 
make religious distinctions, or which may be used ns 
qualifications for offices of power and triiBt, supreme 
or subordinate, are virtually condemned ; and all 
constitutions and laws that imply the exercise of 
such a power, in every Protestant and Christian na- 
tion, ought wholly to be abolished. Tho precepts, 
examples, predictions and promises in the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures, which have hitherto been adduced 
as warrants for such things, are held to be inappli- 
cable, and in tliis view inconsistent with the nature 
of the New Testament dispensation; by jvhieh, 
countenance has been given to the error which 
represents the Church of God under tho Old Testa- 
ment to have been essentially different from that 
under the New.” 

At every step in the progress of tho discussion 
winch lasted for several years in reference to the 
New Testimony, Dr. M'Crie and his colleagues con- 
tinued to tender their protests to the Synod, but 
notwithstanding all their remonstrances, the Sytiod, 
at its meeting in May 1804, enacted the Narrative 
and Testimony into a term of communion. Tho 
protesters remained firm, and the Synod, unwilling 
that a rupture should take place, permitted them 
retain their peculiar views, and receive into their 
communion such as “ might better understand and 
approve of the funner statement of their principles.” 
While tine liberty was granted them, however, they 


were to consider themselves as bound to admit all 
who declared their preference for the New Testi- 
mony, and it was stipulated that they “ should not 
either from the pulpit or press impugn or oppose our 
principles as stated by the Synod, and tliut they 
should conduct themselves as they had done hitherto, 
in attending church courts, and assisting their bre- 
thren on sacramental occasions.” These conditions 
of course were such os tho protesters could not con- 
sistently and conscientiously accept. Separation 
seemed inevitable. But tho difficulty which chiefly 
perplexed their minds was in reference to their con- 
gregations. The great body of tho people were not 
aware up to this time, that any change had taken 
place in tho principles of tine Synod. Tho protesters 
had never hitherto published any thing on the sub- 
ject, whether from the press or the pulpit, and they 
naturally felt considerable delicacy in stating to 
their congregations the difficult and perplexing situa- 
tion hi which they now found themselves placed. 
Two years had passed away since the Synod had 
adopted tho New Testimony, and the protesters still 
continued in full communion with their brethren, 
reluctant to break up kindly friendships, and to dis- 
turb the harmony of their respective congregations. 
Their position was quite anomalous, and they felt it 
to bo so. At tho mooting of Synod accordingly, ill 
May 180G, tho protesters, now reduced to four, 
Messrs. Bruce, Aitkcn, Ilog, and M‘Cric, took a 
more decided step, and presented a paper, which 
from its tenor virtually dissolved their connection 
with the Synod. In this paper they say : 

“ That finding no longer access to continue judi- 
cial contending!* with the Synod, nor any hopes left 
of their being allowed to retain their former profes- 
sion entire, or of enjoying ministerial freedom in co- 
operation with the General Synod and inferior judi 
catories, as now constituted, according to tho terms 
enacted and tho restrictions attempted to bo imposed 
on protesting ministers last year, they are con- 
strained (though without any prospect of being able 
to maintain a successful opposition, in the present 
state of things, to the torrent that is carrying along 
the large body of Seccders throughout the land) 
once more to declare and protest, in their own name 
and in tho name of all who may still bo disposed to 
adhere to their former prefer ion and engagements, 
that they shall hold themselves free, from any obli- 
gation to comply with these innovating acts ; that 
they shall account every attempt by the 8ynod, or 
any in subjection to it, to compel them to conform- 
ity to tho new system and constitution to be unwar- 
rantable ; that, in tho present state of exclusion into 
which they have been driven by tho prevailing party 
in Synod, (which they wish may be but temporary 
1 and short,) they shall bo at liberty to maintain their 
former testimony and communion an formerly stated, 
with ministers and people, as Providence may give 
them opportunity ; and that in endeavouring to do 
tbiis, they must consider themselves os possessing a 
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bill right to the exercise of ministerial or judicative 
powers, according as they may have a call, or may 
j think it conducive to the cods of edification to use 
that right, and tliat notwithstanding of any censure 
or sentence the Synod may see meet to pass to the 
contrary, on account of the part they liavo been 
obliged to act in this cause/* 

This paper was received by the Synod without 
any objections; and from that date the protestors 
felt themselves justified in disowning the authority 
of the General Synod. Mr. M‘Crio now made a 
public declaration to Ids congregation of the circum- 
stances which had led to his present painful position. 
This declaration, in opposition to the principles 
avowed by the Synod, brought matters to a crisis. 
Messrs. M'Orie and Bruce were cited to appear be- 
fore the Antiburglicr Presbytery of Edinburgh, on 
the 22d July IttOfi. They declined to obey the cita- 
i tion, or to acknowledge the authority of the court ; 

| and on the 2Hth \ugust, Messrs. Bruce, Aitken, 

I Hog, and APCrie, being in Providence convened to- 

' gather at Whitburn ori a sacramental occasion, con- 
stituted themselves into a presbytery, afterwards 
designated the “ Constitutional Associate Pueh- 
nVTEKY” a sect maintaining the principles of 
the Original Secession as contained in the Testimony 
drawn up in 173f>. At this time the Antiburgher 
Synod wore sitting at Glasgow; and on the very 
same day on which the Constitutional Presbytery 
was constituted, the Synod deposed Mr. Aitken, one 
of the protesters; and beforo the Synod closed their 
proceedings, intelligence having readied Glasgow of 
what had happened at Whitburn, they proceeded 
without delay to pronounce on l)r. APCrie also the 
! solemn sentence of deposition. The two remaining 
protestors were dealt with in a similar way, and Mr. 

| Chalmers, minister at Haddington, having also joined 

j the Constitutional Presbytery, was deposed by the 

! Synod soon after. Thus terminated the controversy 

j concerning the “Old mid New Eight” question; and 

j the Antihurghei Synod were left to the undisturbed 

j maintenance of those principles in regard to the au- 

! * thority of the civil magistrate in matters of religion, 

: • which were embodied in their ‘ Narrative and Tofl- 

j ( tiiuony.’ After this small, hut not unimportant 

| secession from the Antiburgher Synod, nothing oc- 

i currod in their ecclesiastical history for some years 

1 1 1 worthy of notice, if we except perhaps a long emirso 

of proceedings which were carried on against Mr. 
Robert Inirie, minister at KinkelJ, fur heresy, and 
which at length terminated in his deposition from 
the office of the ministry. The Synod continued 
with the most laudable activity to prosecute the 
great work which waB committed to them as a sec- 
tion of the church of Christ — that of advancing the 
glory of Christ, and promoting the progress of th# 
gospel both at home and in foreign countries. They 

( took a lively interest, more especially in the institu- 
tion of Bible and Alissionary societies, which signs- i 
Used the commencement of the present century. | 


During the long poriod of eighty yean, which I 
had elapsed since the division had taken place in I 
the Associate Synod, both the Antiburgher and I 
Burgher parties had been seeking faithfully to 
fulfil their mission as churches of Christ ; the ani- 
mosities which at first raged with the most lamen- 
table fierceness had gradually subsided ; the solitary 
point of distinction, the burgess oath, had lost its 
interest and significance; and at length a mutual 
desire for union arose, and rapidly spread among the 
people, ho that to both Synods, numerous petitions I 
were presented praying for a speedy rc-union of the | 
two parties. Preliminary steps were accordingly 
taken, and a basis of union having been agreed upon 
the union was finally accomplished in September | 
J820, the united body taking the name of the United 
SECF.asfbN Cmmcu (which see). A few ministers 
of the Antiburgher Synod declined to follow their 
brethren in a step which they considered as a depar- 
ture from tho principles of the original Secession, 
and instead therefore of entering into the union, they 
formed themselves into a separate body. 

ASSOCIATE (Burgher) SYNOD. The con- 
troversy in reference to the Burgess oath has been 
fully explained in tho preceding article — a con 
troversy which, as wc have seen, rent asunder tho 
Secession church. The section of the body which j 
falls now to be noticed held the opinion that tho j 
oath in question might he taken by Secoders with a ; 
safe conscience ; while the section noticed in our | 
last article maintained that the oath was in its very j 
nature utterly inconsistent with Secession principles, j 
The first meeting of the Associate Burgher Synod j 
was held at Stirling on the lfith.June 1747, when i 
Mr. James Fisher was chosen moderator. One of : 
the first subjects to which they directed their attfen- j 
tion, was the preparation of an explication of the ! 
Assembly's Shorter Cutccliism, which was executed i 
chiefly by Messrs. Fisher and the two Erskines. ! 
Air. MoncrielV of Culfargio, the professor of divinity, ; 
having adhered to the other branch of the Secession, j 
the students were placed in the meantime under the ! 
care of Mr. Ebcnezer Krtikine at Stirling. The Sy- ! 
nod also appointed a day of fasting to be observed . 
in all their congregations in consequence of the re- | 
cent unhappy division; and the appointment was | 
repeated on the following year. Various applies- - 
tions for supply of sermon from different parts of j 
the country were received and complied with. A 
deputation was also sent on a preacliing tour to the j 
north of Ireland, where three congregations were ; 
already formed in connection with the Synod. In 
1749, Mr. Ebenezer Erskine having intimated his 
inability, through the infirmities of age, any longer 
to take charge of the students, Mr. James Fisher 
fvas elected Professor of Divinity ; and he was also 
requested to superintend the explication of the 
Shorter Catechism, which had been agreed upon 
at a former meeting. The first part of tliis use- 
ful work, which was much indebted to tire pens 
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of Messrs. Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine, was pub- 
lished in 1753, and the second part, which was 
chiefly prepared by Mr. Fisher, and published on 
Ids own responsibility, did not appear until seven 
years after the lirst. The work, wliich is an Able 
and useful production, is generally known by the 
name of * Fisher's Catechism.' # 

The Synod's missionary labours in Ireland were 
attended with the most encouraging success; and 
so rapidly did the number of congregations in- 
crease in tliat country, that in 1751, a presbytery was 
formed, under the name of tho “ Associate Presby- 
tery of Down.” In the same year an application 
was made from Philadelphia in North America, to 
have a preacher sent to them from the Synod. The 
scarcity of preachers, and the urgent home demands, 
prevented them from immediately complying with 
this request ; and, even although it was renewed the 
following year, the Synod were still under tho pain- 
ful necessity of delaying to accede to it. A matter 
of melancholy interest was at this time brought 
under their notice. In congregations in Ireland, 
both ministers and people complained of being sub- 
jected to great hardship, by being required to swear 
oaths that were considered ensnaring, and that, loo, 
in a most objectionable form — by touching and Kiss- 
ing the Gospels. They were besides threatened 
with imprisonment in case of their refusal to take 
the oat 1 is in the manner required. Tho Synod 
promptly took up the case, and agreed that if any of 
(lie brethren should be imprisoned for conscience 1 
Bake, they would cheerfully contribute toward their 
support. Two years after, the application was re- 
uowed, and the Synod accordingly commissioned 
one of their number to proceed to Ireland, taking 
with him credentials of the? loyalty of the Irish bre- 
thren. lie was authorized to give all necessary 
pecuniary aid in name of the Synod, and to examine 
into the state of matters among the Seceders in Ire- 
land, and report to the Synod. 

In November 1753, the Synod sanctioned a docu- 
ment which had been under preparation for some 
time, and ordered it to be published under the title 
of an f Act of the Associate Synod, containing* Nar- 
rative of the rise, progress, and grounds of their Seces- 
sion ; together with a Declaration of the true scope and 
design thereof; as also of their Act, Declaration, and 
Testimony, Ac. 1 The object of this publication was 
to make the people well acquainted with the grounds 
of the secession ; and also to vindicate themselves 
against misrepresentations on the i*rt of their op- 
ponents. At the same time it was resolved to pre- 
pare an Act concerning the alleged mistakes in the 
Act and Testimony, and other official documents. 
This, however, was not completed for several years, 
and even then it was not published in the form of an 
Act, but simply a revised edition of the historical 
part of the Testimony. 

The rapid progress which the Secession dWch 
had made since its commencement — the cause having 


extended so far that about one hundred and twenty 
places of worship iu connection with the body exist- 
ed throughout Scotland — Awakened alarm in the 
minds of some of the friends of the Established 
Church. They naturally began to dread lest, in 
course of time, the progress of dissent might prove 
the min of the national establishment ; an overture, 
accordingly, which is usually known by tho name of 
the schism-overture, was laid upon tho table of the 
Assembly, at its meeting on the. 31st of May 1765 ; 
its object being to coll the attention of the Assem- 
bly to the fact, that 120 Secedur meeting-houses 
exist in Scotland, to which more than 100,000 
persons resort, who were formerly in communion 
with the national church. The prayer of tho over- 
ture was, that the vencrahlo Assembly would pro- 
ride such remedies against this schism as in their 
wisdom they might judge proper. An animated dis- 
cussion ensued on the important subject thus intro- 
duced, and a committee was appointed to consider 
the overture and report to next Assembly. The 
report was accordingly presented, recommending th* 
Assembly to make further inquiry into tho actual 
extent of the Secession, and suggesting that, as the 
right of patronage was one of the cliief causes of the 
evil, endeavours should be made to huve that griev- 
ance remedied. The Assembly, after a long and 
animated debate, agreed, without a vote, to pass 
from the that part of the report, which recommended 
inquiry, and, by a small majority, it was also deter- 
mined to reject the proposal made iu tho report 
to inquire into the abuse of the right of patronage. 
Thus the growth of the secession which had excited 
such alarm among the friends of the Establishment, 
was permitted to go forward, and the evils which 
had led to it remained unchecked. 

Frequent applications were about this time receiv- 
ed by the Burgher Synod from congregations in North 
America, urgently pressing ministers to bo sent out 
to them. At length, by appointment of the .Synod, 
Mr. Tcifar of Bridge of Tcith set out on a mission, in 
1760, to that country, accompanied by a probationer. 
On reaching the other side of the Atlantic, and after 
labouring for a few mouths in -Philadelphia and other 
places, Mr. Tcifar wrote home to the Synod that a 
union had taken place between the Synod’s mission- 
aries in tliat quarter and the .*uti Burgher brethren 
belonging to the JYniihylvaiii.ui pichhytcry,and that 
the coalescence had been productive of great bar 
mony. in 1763, the Synod also despatched a depu- 
tation to Nova Scoiia, from which letters lutd latent 
received full of complaint' ot the great spiritual des- 
titution which prevailed in that colony. Mr. Cock 
of Greenock, one of tins deputation, was the first 
minister in connection with tho Associate Bynod 
•who settled iu Nova Scotia. 

In the course of little more than twenty years 
ffter the separation of the Secession into two bodies, 
the Burgher section had quadrupled the number of 
its ministers. The scheme of a fund for the regular 
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1 payment of an annuity to the widows of deceased 
ministers was adopted by the Synod in May 1777. 
in the following year, a ‘ Re-exhibition of the Testi- 
mony 1 was published, containing ail the official do- 
cuments that wore acknowledged by this branch of 
the Secession. Participating also in the alarm 
which prevailed at that time throughout the whole 
kingdom, in consequence of the repeal of Home sta- 
tutes which had been passed about the time of the 
Revolution in 1P»88 against Popery and Papists, the 
Burgher Synod joined the guricral movement, and 
j published a 1 Warning’ to their people on the sub- 
ject of Popery. The Secession had for some years 
been steadily advancing in Ireland. Two presby- 
teries in connection with the Associate Synod hud 
| already been formed in that country, and a third was 
formed about this time, under the designation of the 
prosbytery of Derry. In 1770, these three presby- 
teries were formed into a synod, which maintained a 
brotherly connection with the Associate Synod in 
; Scotland; and a deputation was sent to attend the 

| mooting of the Irish Synod in 1782, which brought 

hack a favourable report concerning the improved 
state of aflairo among the Seeeders in Ireland. This 
same year a movement was made among some, of the. 
Burgher congregations in different parts of Scotland, 
towards a union with the brethren of the Anti- 
Burgher Synod. Matters, however, were by no 
means ripo for such a step ; and, accordingly, though 
I the Associate Synod received favourably the peti- 
1 tions on the subject which were laid upon the table, 
no measures were at that time adopted in the mat- 
ter. A few years after, a communication was re- 
ceived by the Synod from the Reformed Presbytery, 
proposing a conference, with a view to unite in 
church fellowship. The conference was held, lmt 
the result of it was unsatisfactory, the difference *>f 
! opinion between the two bodies being such, that no 
prospect could he entertained of a harmonious agree- 
ment. One of the most useful measures adopted by 
the Synod was the institution of a fund in 1701, for 
asaisting weak congregations, for giving support to 
J aged and infirm ministers, for defraying the ex- 
| ponses connected with the support of the theological 
seminary, and for other pious and charitable pur- 
poses. This fund, which has been of incalculable 
lienetit to the body, has been regularly supported by 
annual congregational collections, and by voluntary 
contributions from individual members of the church. 
As the number of ministers connected with the 
Burgher Synod increased, it was found necessary to 
erect additional presbyteries. While thus llourish- 
| ingat home, assistance continued to be rendered to 

j the brethren abroad. Both in Nova Scotia and in 

! Pennsylvania the cause made rapid progress, and in 
j the latter country a synod was formed in 178*2, un- « 
, I der the name of the ‘* Associate Reformed 
! Church " ^hich sec) of North America. * 

j For Haifa century from the disruption of the Se- 

; ■•'ssion Church by the controversy on the Burgess- 


Oath, the utmost harmony had prevailed in the ; 
Associate (Burgher) Synod. Theirs had been an 
unvarying course of prosperity and peace. To- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century, however, a 
violent controversy arose, which is usually known j 
by the names of “ The Formula-Controversy," and 
alsp “The Old and New Light Controversy." The 
discussions which convulsed this section of the Se- 
cession Church for sc vend years luid a reference to 
certain questions in the Formula relating to two 
points which have been often and keenly agitated 
at diilerent periods in Pe ecclesiastical history 
of Scotland. The one of these points concerned 
the power of the ci\il magistrate in matters of 
religion, and the other related to the question 
whether the National Covenant sworn and sub- 
scrib'd i)y our forefathers was binding upon their 
posterity. A vehement controversy, as we have 
already seen, on the very same points, had also { 
raged in the General Associate (Antihurgher) s 
Synod, which, however, led to more decided steps ! 
than those taken by tho Associate Synod. Thu I 
former body remodelled the whole of their Testi- 1 
rnony, denied to the magistrate all power in matters ; 
of religion, and declared that the Solemn League and I 
Covenant enjoined, under civil penalty's, matters j 
that were purely religious, and in so far as it did so, I 
they pronounced it unwarrantable. The latter body, j 
however, instead of remodelling their Testimony, { 
contented themselves with prefixing to the Formula | 
of questions proposed to preaehers on receiving | 
license, and to ministers on receiving ordination, a j 
preamble or explanatory statement not requiring an j 
approbation of compulsory measures in religion from i 
any candidate for license or ordination ; and in re- ; 
gard to the Covenants, admitting their obligation on | 
posterity, but giving no deliverance on its nature j 
and kind. The debated points were first introduced i 
into the Synod in May 1735, and continued year j 
after year to engage the almost e\ elusive attention j 
of both the clerical and lay members of the Asso- i 
riate body. Pamphlets of the most bitter polemical j 
description were published on both sides. Every 
succcsmvc meeting of Synod, the contention among 
the brethren waxed warmer, and at length in 1739 a 
secession from the Associate Synod took place of j 
those ministers who dissented from. and disapproved 
of, tin? preamble to the Formula. These renounced | 
the authority of the Synod, and formed themselves 
into a separate Church court under tlio designation 
of the AsMjciate Presbytery, which was the com- 
mencement of that section of the Secession fami- 
liarly known bv the name of “Old Light" or 
•* Original Burghers." As often happens in such 
scabious, a process was instituted before the Court 
qf Session to have it decided whether a place of 
worship, in which there was a disruption, belonged 
to the # party seceding, or to those adhering to their 
former connection. In one of the petition* pre- 
sented to the court, insinuations were tlirosvn otn j 
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| tending to briug into discredit the character of the 
j Synod for loyalty. So strong were the statement* 
j made on this subject, that the bench thought it 

1 right to call the attention of the Lord Advocate to 
i the matter in his official capacity. The Lord Advo- 
j cate, accordingly, having made all due inquiry, came 

1 to the conclusion, that, the Synod liad been grie- 
! vously slandered, and made a public statement to 
; that effect in his official cliaracter before the court. 

: Notwitlistandiug this open vindication of the body 
i by the public prosecutor, a pamphlet appeared ro- 
, echoing the charge of disloyalty from the pen of the 
Rev. Dr. Portcous, one of the ministers of the Es- 
tablished Church in Glasgow. This production, 
which excited no small ferment at the time, was 
ably answered by Mr. James Feddie, one of tho Se- 
cession ministers in Edinburgh. The preamble of 
the Formula had been much canvassed, and many 
objections were made to it, as laving the Synod open 
to much misinterpretation as to their real views. It 
i was agreed, accordingly, at their meeting in Septem- 
ber 1800, to insert in their minutes the following 
statement explanatory of their opinions as to the 
power of the civil magistrate : — 11 That it is the duty 
of the Christian magistrate to be a praise to them 
! that do well, and a terror to toil-doers, such as con- 
temptuous proianers of the holy name and Sabbath 
! of the laird, and perjured persons, as disturbers of 
the peace and good order of society." In the course 
\ of a few years the brethren, who had separated from 
i the Synod on the formula question, had increased to 
| fifteen, and they resolved to constitute themselves iu- 
. to a synod under the designation of “ The Associate 
! Synod ; " but lest they should be confounded with the 

1 community which they had left, they have usually 
i taken the name of “Tub Original. Burgher vSy- 
! nod" (which see). The missionary spirit of the As- 
sociate Synod received a considerable impulse by tho 

1 visit to Scotland of Mr. John Mason, minister at New 
i York, and member of the Associate lie formed Church 
of America. The destitution of ministerial supply 
i prevailing among the transatlantic churches engaged 
j the serious attention of the Synod, and at their in- 
. stance several of their ministers and probationers 
; agreed to labour in America, and for that purpose 
j accompanied Mr. Mason on his return to that eouii- 
! try in September 180*2. The Synod also, in conse- 
j quence of the representations which had been made 
i to them, agreed to recognize the Associate Reformed 
; Synod of America as a sistcr-church, and to main- 
; tain a regular correspondence with the brethren 
j across the Atlantic. This resolution was warmly re- 
| spoudod to by the American brethren. 

As time rolled on the two bodies of Burghers and 
Antiburghers seemed to be gradually approximat- 
ing. In other countries, where branches of the t.wo 
churches existed, as in Nova Scotia aud in Ireland, 
a union was effected without much difficulty. # Pro- 
posals were at length made by both sections of the . 
j Secession Church iu Scotland simultaneously, tliat i 

i 

the breach which had long existed between this* 
two important and influential Christian communi- 
ties should be healed, and, accordingly, a re-union 
was brought about in 1820, and the designation was 
adopted of the “United Secession Church." (See 
Secession Church (United). 

ASSOCIATE SYNOD OF NORTH AMERICA. 
This is ouo of those Christian communions in America 
which are usually called 44 Scottish Secession Church- 
es," and which arc chiefly composed of Scotch and 
Irish emigrants. The Associate Church originated 
in a petition Rent by a number of tho inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania to the General Associate (Antibur- 
gher) Synod iu 1752. The petition was favourably 
entertained, and Mr. Alexander Gollatly, a licen- 
tiate, along with l)r. Andrew A root, an ordained 
minister, sailed for their destination in tho summer 
of tho following year. Tho instructions given to 
these two brethren by the Synod, were, that on their 
arrival they should constitute themselves into a 
presbytery, along with two elders, under the title of 
“The Associate Presbytery of lVntisyl vania;" that j 
they should endeavour to form, as soon as possible, j 
two congregations with distinct elderships; that ; 
both sessions should choose representatives for the ; 
presbytery ; aud that none should be ordained or 1 
admitted as elders, except such as had perused and j 
approved of the standards ot the Secession Church, j 
besides being possessed of the other qualifications i 
required by the. lloly Scriptures. Under tho Divine | 
blessing the two brethren met with remarkable sue- 1 
cess iu their labours; several congregations were j 
formed, and a presbytery erected In the eastern part ' 
of Pennsylvania. Accessions were gradually made ! 
fo their numbers by the arrival of other ministers j 
from Scotland, and when the American revolution- j 
ary war broke out there were eight or ’ten ministers j 
iu the presbytery. In tho course of a few years, | 
however, several of tho brethren joined a new body, i 
which was formed under the name of the 44 Ahho- 1 
uiate Reformed Church," (which see) ; so that, in 1 
1782, the number of the congregations ami ministers | 
belonging to the Associate Presbytery was reduced 
to two. They continued, however, to persevere amid i 
all difficulties and discouragements, a n<i by training i 
up young men for the ministry, and jconving addi- 
tional labourers from Scotland, they so succeeded in 1 
recruiting their strength, that, in JHOI, they hail j 
four presbyteries. Their numbers being thus ©tt* I 
larged, they formed the “ A.wriale .Synod of North | 
America." A in mhi-r of additional presbyteries 
have been formed exb-nd.ng over the middle, south- 
ern, and western .States. The Synod meet* an- 
nually, and is composed of delegates from the pres- 
byteries. The Associate Synod of America now 
» consists of 108 ministers, 250 congregations, and 
about 18,157 members. 

• ASSOCIATE REFORMED CHURCH Ot 
NORTH AMERICA. This church, which b Atner 
jean in its origin, arose oat of an attempt made h 
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1782 to combine the Associate Synod and the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Synod into one body. The 
proposal was adopted by a large proportion of the 
ministers of both churches, and although a few still 
continued to adhere to their former connections, the 
Associate Reformed Church was organized at Phila- 
delphia, 31st October, 1782. This church, which 
approaches more nearly perhaps to the Presbyte- 
rian churches in Scotland than any other church 
tn the United States, lias made rapid progress, there 
being three Synods in connection with it, and two 
theological seminaries, the one at Newburgh, and 
the other at Pittsburgh. In consequence of an emi- 
nent minister of this body, the late Dr. John M. 
Mason of New York, having paid a visit to Scotland 
in 1801, a close fraternal intercourse was opened up 
lietwcen the American Church, and the Associate 
(Burgher) Synod, and several articles of union and 
correspondence wore agreed to by both churches. 
This interchange of friendly intercourse was main- 
tained for a few years, but gradually became less 
frequent, until it ceased altogether. All along, 
however, tho Autiburgher Synod luul opposed them 
to tho uttermost. So early as 1784, an act was 
passed by that Synod expressing disapprobation of 
the union, disclaiming all connection with the new 
Synod, and declaring the brethren who had joined it, 
“to be in a slate of apostasy from their reformation 
testimony and their witnessing profession.” 

For the first twenty years after the Union, the 
Associate Reformed Church grew very rapidly ; and 
in 1803 the Synod was divided into four subordinate 
Synods— the Synods of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Scioto, and the Carolina!. On Dr. Mason’s return 
from Britain, a theological seminary was instituted, of 
wliich ho was appointed tho head. This prosperity, 
however, was'not destined to continue. Differences 
arose among the members of the church on the sub- 
ject of cotuntuuioti and the Psalmody, wliich, after 
agitating the church for several years, resulted in 
its dismemberment. Dr. Mason published a treatise 
entitled, * Plea for Catholic Communion,’ which was 
objected to by several of his brethren as too latitu- 
dinarian, and subversive of the purity and order of 
the church. A controversy ensued, wliich was car- 
ried on with keenness, and the consequence was, 
flint in 1820 tho entire Synod of Scioto withdrew 
from the general Synod. The following year the 
Synod of the Carolinas was permitted to erect itself 
into an independent Synod. In 1822 the General 
Synod resolved, by a Imre majority, and in opposi- 
tion to the expros9 will of a majority of its presby- 
teries, to unite itself with the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of North America, carrying 
with it the valuable library of the Theological Semi- 
nary, which had been collected diiefly by Dr. Ma- < 
son. In consequence of these defections, the Synod 
of Pennsyl vania became extinct, and the Synod of 
New York became the supreme judicatory of the 
Associate Reformed Church in tho uorth. 


| Thus reduced in numbers, the church set itself to 
vigorous exertion, and in God’s good time a day ol 
I revival came. The seminary was re-established in 
1829, not at New York, but at Newburgh, and after 
a protracted lawsuit the library was recovered. Since ; 
then the denomination lias been rapidly enlarging { 
an<J extending. It now consists of three divisions, 
tho Synod of New York, the General Synod of tho 
West, and the Synod of the South. These Synods 
are quite independent of each other in their action. 
The entire body numbers about 293 ministers, 400 
congregations, and 33,039 members. 

The Associate Reformed Church has for some 
years paBt been negotiating a union with tho Asso- 
ciate Church. Meanwhile the ministers and congre- 
gations connected with the two bodies in the Oregon 
territory, united in 18/i2 under the name of “The 
United Presbyterian Church in Oregon.” It has 
long been felt to he most desirable that the Synod of : 
New York, and the General Synod of the West, in- j 
stead of continuing as separate organizations, should 
coalesce into one body. It has been agreed that the 1 
united church will adopt the name of “ The United 
Presbyterian Church in North America.” 

ASSOCIATE PRESBYTERY OF IRELAND. | 
The introduction of the Secession church into Ire- i 
land was almost contemporaneous with its first ap- 
pearance is Scotland. The circumstances which led ! 
to the commencement of the cause in the sister isle \ 
were singularly providential. The father of the late ! 
Rev. William Jameson of Kilwinning, lived at the \ 
time when the Secession first took place, and ! 
warmly espoused its interests, lie was a sea-far- ! 
ing man ; and in the course of his business, had occa- ! 
sion to touch at one of the sea-ports in the north ol 
Ireland. From tho well known sympathies of simi- ! 
lar minds, the religious sailor soon found himself in j 
intercourse with some of the religious people in the I 
town. At that time, Armi maoism seemed to be 
making as much progress among the Presbyterians in 
Ireland, as it was making in Scotland. He reported 
to his friends in that country the determined stand ; 
wliich had been made in tho General Assembly in j 
Scotland, and tho Secession which had, in consc- ! 
queneo, taken place. The result of their intercourse 
and of his communications, was an agreement ou the 
part of the Irish immediately to apply to tho Asso 
ciate Presbytery to come over and help them. It 
was by this apparently fortuitous occurrence — from 
this small and precious seed borne by the winds, that 
the Secession in Ireland has sprung up and branched j 
out (o its present magnitude. The first application j 
was made to the Associate Presbyteiy at their meeting j 
in November 1736. It came from 280 families in j 
Lisburn in Ireland. The petitioners complained j 
t£iat the presbytery within whose bounds they re- j 
sided, luul intruded upon them a minister contrary j 
t o their choice, and they requested that they might be 
received into the communion of the Secession, and 
that a properly qualified person should be sent to . 
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Dreak amongst them the bread of life. To this ap- 
plication the presbytery gave an encouraging answer, 
but having no preachers at the time, it was impos- 
sible for them to accodo to the request. In 1742, 
however, in consequence of a similar application from 
Templepatrick, and some of the adjacent places in 
the county of Antrim, Mr Gavin Kongo, a prq}>u- 
tioner, who had been licensed by the Church of Scot- 
land, but afterwards joined the Secession, was ap- 
j pointed on a mission to Ireland for several months ; 

: and three years later Messrs. John Swanston and 
George Murray were sent to preach at Belfast And 
Markethill, and recommendation was given to the 
Glasgow Presbytery that they should undertake far- 
1 ther missions to the same district. On the 9th 
j July 1746, Mr. ]&aac Patton, another probationer 
j from Scotland, was ordained over the congregation 
I at Lylehill, Templepatrick. Deputations were fre- 
\ quently sent over from the Associate Synod, uml in 
the course of their preaching tours in the North of 
I Ireland, some of them were imprudent enough to rail 
j against the Synod of Ulster, into which it cannot bo 
I denied Pelagian sentiments had to Rome extent be- 
; gun to find their way. The indiscriminate censures 
which the Scotch Seeivh*rs lmd thrown out, roused 
the Synod in self defence to publish i A Serious 
; Warning,’ addressed to their people, which, while it 
condemned Pelagian doctrine as unsound and un- 
; scriptural, complaiued of the conduct of the Semle.rs 
i aa disorderly ami improper, hinting broadly at the 
| same time that their preaching savoured of Antino- 
j! mianism. The publication of this 4 Serious Warning’ 
j’ produced a great sensation. The Seccders com- 
i plained loudly that it treated them with injustice ; 
j, but the weightiest charge which they brought 
j against the document was. tliat in its very language 
j it was thoroughly heterodox, inasmuch as it spoke of 
i “ the necessity of sincere obedience to the moral law 
: to qualify us for communion with God here, and 
j eternal life hereafter.” This statement, in a ducu- 
i merit sanctioned by the Synod, showed all tyo 
j ! plainly tliat sound doctrine was not sufficiently at- 
| tended to by the Irish Presbyterian ministers of the 
j time. The controversy thus commenced between 
j| the Secedeni and the Synod of Ulster continued for 
•j years. The former charged their opponents with 
1 heresy, ministerial unfaithfulness, and laxity of dis- 
! cipliue, the latter declared the * Act and Testimony* 
j to be absurd, disloyal and intolerant. Public discus- 
! sions were held between the contending parties. 
! The utmost rancour and animosity were displayed on 
j both sides. 

Wlien the Secession in Scotland was split into 
! two parties, — the Burgher and Antiburgher Synods, 
| — there were three congregations in Ireland who 
| received regular Bupply of sermon; these were Ki^ 
j lenney, Ballyroney, and Hallibay. The Burgher Sy- 
j nod in 1748, appointed three of the brethren to 
’ I labour in succession each for several weeks among 
j the Irish congregations; and so successful were the 


exertions of the Synod, tliat iu 1751 a presbytery was . 
formed in connection with it. assuming the name ot 
the Associate Presbytery of Down, and consisting at 
its first formation of three ministers with thoir elders, i 
The brethren of this presbytery conducted thomselves i 
with the utmost devotedness And zeal, and, accord- j 
ingly, in the privy censures instituted by the Asso- ! 
ciate Synod in 1762, the conduct of the presbytery of 
Down met with unqualified approbation, the various 
questions proposed having been most satisfactorily 
answered. At the Mime time congregations con 
nooted with tho Antiburghor Synod were formed in 
various places, and iu 1750 a presbytery was formed 
under the name of 44 The Associate Presbytery oi 
Ireland. From 1755 to 1763 only two additions 
were made to the Associate ministers in Ireland ; but 
at length so rapidly did the Secession make pro- 
gress iu Ireland, that in 1779, three presbyteries ; 
having been already formed in connection with tho ; 
Burgher Synod, a petition was presented to the ! 
Supreme Court in Scotland, by the brethren in Ire* j 
land, craving that they might lw erocted into a Sy- ! 
nod for the purposes of government and discipline, j 
This petition was favourably entertained by the Scot- I 
tisli brethren, and certain terms were laid down on . 
which f internal intercourse should be maintained be- 
tween tho two Synods. These terms were cordially 
acquiesced in by tbo brethren in Ireland, and thg j 
Irish Synod held its first meeting at Monaghan on 1 
the 2(Hh October 1779. This new judicatory, which i 
consisted only of twenty ministers, wns not subject j 
to the Scottish court of the same name, but was re- | 
cognised by it as possessed of co-ordinate authority, j 
In the spring of 1782, Mr. John Thomson, minister 
at Kirkintilloch, was sent by the Synod in Scotland 
to attend the meeting of the Irish Synod ns a cor- 
responding member, and the report which he brought 
back concerning the reception that he met with, 
and the improved state of a (fairs among the Scccders 
in Ireland, was of a gratifying kind. 

About this time the proposal for a union between 
the two bodies --Burgher and Antiburghor — of the I 
Secession began to be started in Ireland us well a* 
in Scotland. An overture to this cifeet was presented 
to the Antiburghor Synod at their meeting iu May 
1784, from the presbytery of Moira and J.isburo in 
Ireland, and this overture was accompanied by u 
petition from the presbytei\ of Nc uionlimuvady, 
cordially concurring in the same, object. 'L he Irish 
brethren in these documents r* commended the Synod 
to adopt, as a preliminary ground of union, “Tliat 
both parties declare their adherence to the whole ol 
tho Secession Testimony attained to, while they 
were united; tliat m, all that was attained to ante- j 
cedent to the meeting of Synod in April 1747.’' ! 
• The petition from the presbytery of Newloulima- 
vady included in it a request tliat the Synod would 
sanction the presbyteries of Ireland erecting them- 
selves uito a court, as had been already done by the 
Burgher portion of the Secession Church in Ireland. 
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Both proposals, tluu for union and that for the estab- 
lishment of a Synod, were rejected by the Supreme 
Court. These decisions, however, were not satisfac- 
tory to the Irish brethren; and accordingly, they 
sent up a representation at next meeting, complain- 
ing of what the Synod IiAd done, And craving that 
they would review their deed. This second applica- 
tion was not more successful than the first. The 
Synod not only refused to grant their requests, but 
expressed disapprobation of their conduct in not 
resting satisfied with the decisions which had for- 
merly been given. They agreed, however, to express 
their sympathy with the brethren in Ireland, and 
Appointed a coiumittoe to correspond with them. In 
May 1788, the Antiburghor section of the Secession 
in Scotland adopted a new ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, erecting different Synods in subordination to 
one general Synod. In carrying out these new 
arrangements, the four presbyteries in connection 
with the body in Ireland were constituted into a 
8 ) 710 ( 1 , the first meeting of which was hold at Bel- 
fast oil the first Tuesday of the following August. 

The two branches of the Secession in Ireland con- 
tinued to prosecute the work of evangelization with 
unabated energy and bucccsb. The congregations 
of both parties gradually increased in number. At 
length a movement was commenced in 1805 to effect 
a union of the two bodies. An aggregate meeting 
was held for this purpose at Lurgan, and certain 
propositions were agreed upon us the basis of union. 
News of this movement having reached Scotland, 
the General Associate Synod took up the matter at 
their next nice ting, and transmitted to their Irish 
brethren their views upon the proposed union. The 
two Irish Synods, however, were unable to come to 
an agreement as to the terms in which the basis of 
imiou should be expressed, and accordingly the nego- 
tiation was in the meantime broken off. Tho Anti- 
burgher provincial Synod in Ireland having failed in 
effecting a union with their Burgher brethren, made 
ail application to tho General Synod in Scotland to 
bo allowed to transact their own business without 
beiug in immediate subordination to that Court. 
That proposal, however, the General Synod refused 
to eutertain. 

In 1809 the Secession congregations in Ireland 
were thrown into a state of excitement, in conse- 
quence of some alterations made by government in 
the mode of distributing the Regium Donum or 
Royal Bounty. For a long periud annual grants of 
money had been given from the exchequer for the 
support of Presbyterian ministers in the North of 
Ireland. It was now arranged by government, that 
instead of granting a sum to each denomination to 
be divided among its own ministers, a sum should be 
given direct l \ from the exchequer to each minister* 
j according to the number of families in each congre- 
| gat ion, and the stipend which they paid to their 
* minister. It wa» also laid down under the new 
j rules, that before any minister could receive the 


Regium Donum, he must take the oath of allegiance, ! 
and an attestation to that effect, signed by two ! 

magistrates, must be transmitted to the proper j 

quarter. ! 

When tho provincial Synod of the Antiburghcri | 
in Ireland met at Belfast, on the 4th July 1809, in- ; 
tint&tion was made to them of the new arrangements, J 
and a discussion arose on tho question, Whether the 
Bounty could be accepted on the terms proposed ? 

This was decided in the negative, chiefly on the ground 
that to require an oath of allegiance before a minis- 
ter was entitled to receive the bounty, amounted to 
a purchasing of their loyalty, and to arrange the 
ministers, as was proposed, under different classes, 
was inconsistent with presbyterian parity, and was j 
besides unjust, the smallest Ruins being paid to the i 
poorest tdass, and the largest to the wealthiest class j i 
Tho matter was brought by petition for advice before 
tho General Associate Synod in Scotland in 1810; 
and their decision was in favour of the acceptance of 
the Kcgiiun Donum, — a result which w'as received 
with great dissatisfaction by several of the emigre- ! 
gat ions in Ireland. At thu next meeting of the 
General Synod in 1811, the same question came 
again under review. Mr. Bryce, one of the Irish 
brctliren, had protested against a decision of the 
Irish Synod agreeing to act upon the advice of the 
General Synod given in the previous year; and he 
now brought his protest ami appeal before the j 
Supreme Court. Several congregations in Ireland 
presented memorials to the Synod on the same occa- ! 
sion, objecting to the acceptance by their ministers j 

of the llcgium Donum. A number of the emigre- 1 

gations were divided on the point ; the Belfast con- 
gregation was nearly equally divided in sentiment, 
eighty-eight, persons subscribing a memorial to the 
Synod, and eighty-six subscribing a protest against 
its transmission. Complaints were also made against 
Mr. Bryce for disturbing the harmony and peace oi 
tho congregations by the injudicious steps he had 
tyken, mid the intemperate language lie had used in 
supporting his views on tho disputed question. At 
the same time a petition was presented from a num- 
ber of persons who had been connected with a 
Burgher congregation, stating that they had with- 
drawn from their former connection in consequence 
of their ministers accepting of the Regium Donum 
on the terms proposed by government ; and request- 
ing a supply of sermon from the Antiburghor Synod. 

All these memorials, petitions, and complaints were ! 
referred by the Synod to a committee, who were ap- j 

pointed to take the whole subject into consideration, j 

and to report at a subsequent sederunt. The report 
of the committee when given in, was carefully re- 
vised and unanimously adopted as the deliverance of ; 
(he Synod on the subject. Being of some importance, 
we give the precise terms of the Synod's decision. ( 
“ That though the synod do not consider the accept- j 
ance of the Regium Donum, in all circumstances, as 
unlawful, yet they cannot approve of receiving it on 
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the term specified in the late grant* But as every 
thing which may be objectionable ought not forth- 
with to be made a term of communion ; so the Jtynod 
judge that, in present circumstances, the acceptance 
or non-acceptance of the Donum ought not to be 
viewed in this light ; and they cannot help express- 
ing their disapprobation of the conduct of those wjio 
have on this account withdrawn from the dispensa- 
tion of divine on li nances in their respective congre- 
gations, and enjoin such persons to return to their 
duty, and exercise forbearance with their ministers And 
brethren in this matter ; and in doing so, no session 
shall exclude them from church privileges for past 
irregularities in this affair. As, however, the accept- 
ance of the Donum 1ms proved a stumbling-block to 
many church members, the synod judge, in order to 
remove it, that no presbytery in Ireland (flight hi 
future to grant a moderation, without being satisfied 
that the sum offered by the. congregation is adequate 
io the support of a gospel ministry, according to 
their respective situations, independent of any such 
aid: And they recommend it to the several congre- 
gations already settled, to take immediate steps for 
the purpose of increasing the stipends of their inin- 
iVters, that, they may, as scion as possible, have no 
farther occasion tor the assistance of government ; 
and, when the respective presbyteries shall bo satis- 
fied with the support given, that they shall be bound 
to relinquish all interest in the Kcgiuiu Donum.” 
In addition to this general deliverance on the question 
under discussion, the tfynod decided that Mr. llrycc 
should make an acknowledgment of the irregularity 
of his conduct, and express sorrow for it ; and fur- 
ther, that he should refrain from all such practices, 
and acquiesce in the decision now given respecting 
the Regium Donum. Mr. Bryce, however, being 
refractory, the Synod suspended him from the minis- 
try till their next meeting. Disregarding this eccle- 
siastical censure, Mr. Bryce left the Secession, and 
became the founder of a small sect in the North of 
Ireland, which consists of six or seven minister^ 
united together under the name of 44 the Associate 
l’rcsbyterv of Ireland." 

The middle course adopted by the General Synod 
in Scotland was succeosful in putting an end to the 
excitement which had arisen in the Irish congrega- 
tions ; and they continued to advance in usefulness 
and prosperity. For a long time, a« we have already 
seen, a union between the two sections of the Seces- 
sion in Ireland had been felt to be very desirable, 
and was by tnany on both sides anxiously longed 
and prayed for. At length, however, the object 
was accomplished. A joint committee was appoint- 
ed in 1817 by the two Secession Synods in that 
country, to make such additions to the original Se- 
cession Testimony as might adapt it to the state of j 
religion in Ireland, that m it might serve as a basis j 
of union, and the public testimony of the united J 
body in favour of truth and against error. This j 
Tommittee held several meetings, but found them- I 


selves unable to draw up such a document as was 
required ; hut they unanimously recommended that, 
as the Synod had agreed to take ns a basis of union 
the ‘Westminster Confession of Faith, 1 the 1 Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms/ the ‘Directory for Worship 
and form of Presbyterian Church government/ with 
the Original Secession Testimony, they should forth- 
with unite, “leaving the adaptation to be afterwards 
digested, adopted, and exhibited to tho world. 11 Ar- 
ticles of union, accordingly, were drawn up and 
agreed to on both sides, and the union was accom- 
plished in Cookstown, on duly 7, 1818, the united 
hotly taking the name of tho Pkekiiytewan Sy- 
nod of SKCtil’Kit* in Ihf.IiAND (which see). 

ASSONNA, a work among tho Mohammedans 
corresponding to the Jewish Talmud, containing all 
the traditions which they are obliged to follow. They 
have also annotations on this volume of traditions, 
iu which they implicitly acquiesce, and distinguish, 
moreover, obligatory precepts from what are merely 
good counsels. 

ASSUMPTION (Festival of the), a festival 
observed both by the Romish and Greek churches 
on the 1 5th of August, in honour of the alleged mira- 
culous ascent of the Virgin Mary into heaven. It 
was first instituted in the seventh century. Thu 
great veneration in which the Virgin hiul before tluit 
time begun to be held led to the idea that her depar- 
ture from the world was likely accompanied with 
some remarkable miracle. The silence of the evan- 
gelists on the subject of her death favoured this 
supposition. The legend, however, on which tho 
festival is founded was only exhibited in its complete 
form in the work of Gregory of 'fours, J)e (Ihria 
Martyr urn . This author relates, that when Mary was 
at the point of death, all the apostles assembled and 
watched with her. Then Christ appeared with his 
angels, and committed her soul to the. archangel 
Michael ; but her body was carried away in a cloud. 
Hence the festival of the Assumption. The story 
of the miraculous ascent of Our Lady is now be- 
lieved universally in the Romish Church. The 
Greek Church calls this festival Dorm it io Dri/mru-, 
the sleeping of tho Mother of God; and, in con- 
nection with it, they relate the following legend. 
Three days after the death of the. Virgin, the 
apostles being assembled tOfMhe.r, according to a 
custom established among them from llm day of our 
Lord’s ascension, deposited a piece of bread ou a 
cushion, to distinguish both the dicnity and seat of 
their Master. WliiD thus met, flu* room on a sud- 
den was filled witli a remarkable light, and the 
bioused Virgin appeared to them surrounded with 
rays of glory, and all elided by a numerous host of 
angels. At her entrance, she thus addressed the 
■kpostlcs : “ God b« with you; 1 will never leave 
you nor forsake you.” The apostles, surprised and 
transported, replied, “ O e ver-blessed Virgin-Mother 
of God, grant us thy aid.” After that, the blessed 
Virgin vanished out of their sight. The apostles 
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! thereupon cried out, “ The Queen is ascended into 
heaven, and there sits on the right hand of her Son.’ 
In commemoration of this event, the Greeks on this 
festival deliver a loaf, three lighted wax tapers, 
some incense and tire, into the hands of the priest, 
who cuts off the crust of the loaf in the form of a 
triangle, seta the three wax tapers upon the crust, 
anrl then thurifies and blesses the bread. After- 
wards he delivers the bread to the youngest per- 
son present, who distributes it among the whole 
congregation. On the festival of the Assumption, 
the Greek Church also observes the ceremony of 
blessing the lands, by virtue of a small bough with 
three leaves upon it, some gum, a little wax, and a 
sprig of the strawberry herb blessed by the priest, 
and planted afterwards in the middle of their grounds. 
See Marioeatky. 

ASSlIllITANS, a Christian sect which sprung 
up in the middle of the fourth century in the reign 
| of Constantins and pontificate of Liberius. It 
seems to have been an oil shoot of the Donat ist 
party in Africa. They arc said to have held that 
the Son was inferior to the Father, and the Holy 
Ghost to the Son, thus maintaining an essential sub- 
ordination among the persons of the I loly Trinity. 
See Donatists. 

ASSYRIANS (Religion of thk Ancient). 

! This is one of the most ancient kingdoms or empires 
in the world. Its original boundaries are probably 
those assigned by ITulemy, who represents it as 
bounded on tbe north by part of Armenia, from 
Mount Niphates to Lake Van, on the west by the 
Tigris, on the south by Susiana, and on the east by 
part of Media and tho mountains Cheat ras and Za- 
gros. It corresponded in the opinion of UosenmUl- 
lor, with modern Kurdistan, or, perhaps, more cor- 
rectly, tho pachalie of Mosul. Considerable differ- 
ence of opinion exists as to the founder of this great 
empire, the words of Gen. x. II, where the origin of 
the Assyrian empire is referred to, admitting of two 
translations. Many Hebrew scholars adhere to the 
rendering adopted by the authorized version, “ Out 
of that lund went forth Assliur and builded Nineveh, 11 
which was the capital city of ancient Assyria. Others, 
however, including names of groat weight, prefer the 
rendering adopted on the margin, “ Out of that land 
he (Nimrod) weut forth unto Asshur or Assyria.” 

| According to this latter reading, the mighty hunter 
| is supposed to have laid the foundations of two great 
j empires, tho Assyrian and the Babylonian, It is of 
little consequence whether the origin of the As- 
syrian empiro be ascribed to Asshur or Nimrod ; but 
it is plain at all events, that the former must liavc 
given name to the countiy. 

The chronology of the empire seems to have given 
I rise to as conflicting opinions among the learned as* 
j its origin ; some attributing its commencement to an 
! | earlier, mid some to a later date. According to th? 

• Hebrew* chronology, the e^ent, so briefly noticed in 
' j lieu. x. 1 1, took placo b. c. 2128. Ancient history 

i - 


tells us of Belus, Ninus, and Semiramis, as sovai- j 
eigns of Nineveh and Babylon in the first period of 
the greatness of the Assyrian empire. Then follows 
a long list of thirty-six kings, of whose reigns no 
events arc recorded. We next reach Sardanapa- ! 

lus, the revolt of the Modes, the tragic end of that j 

effeminate emperor, and the fall of the Assyrian em- j 

pire. It is not unlikely tliat the Assyrian and j 

Egyptian kingdoms arose nearly at the same time. 

Both from the Bible and profane history, hostilities 
between the two countries must have been frequent; 
and an Egyptian dynasty of kings must have at one 
time or another ruled over the Assyrian empire. 

This conclusion is umply con tinned by the recent 
researches of Dr. I^ayard, who has discovered 
among the ruins of Nineveh various remains evi- 
di nliy Egyptian in their character. It was not, how- 
ever, till the reign of the Bui of Scripture, that tho 
Assyrian Empire became entirely independent and 
regained a proud position among the Asiatic king- 
(loins. Sir Isaac Newton, indeed, alleges t hut Fill 
may be considered ub the first cuinjuciorund founder 
of the empire. From this time for about 150 years, 
a succession of powerful Assyrian kings ruled the 
destinies of Asia, when, at length, by the invasion of 
tho united forces of the Modes and Baby loniuns, 
Nineveh was taken B. <;. GOG, and utterly destroyed. 

The discoveries of Dr. Layard liavc brought to light 
remains which evidently point to two successive 
periods of alternate power and desolation, the one 
belonging to a remote antiquity, and the other to a 
much later age. The following aru the conclusions 
which he draws from his whole researches ; — 

14 lflf, That there arc buildings in Assyria which so 
far differ in their sculptures, in their mythological 
and sacred symbols, mid in tho character and lan- 
guage of their inscriptions, as to lead to the inference ! 
that there were at least two distinct periods of As- j 
Syrian history. We may moreover conclude, that j 
either the people inhabiting the country at those dis- 
tinct periods were of ditlerent races, or of different 
branches of the same race ; or tliat, by intermixture 
with foreigners, perhaps Egyptians, great changes 
had taken place in their language, religion, and cus- 
toms, between the building of tho first juilace of ; 
Niniroud and that of the edifices at Kliorsabad and i 
Kouyuujik. ! 

“ 2 d y That the names of tho kings on the monu- : 
nients show a lapse of even some centuries between j 
the foundation of the most ancient and tho most re- | 
cent of these edifices. 

“ &/, That from the symbols introduced into the 
sculptures of the second Assyrian period, and from 
the Egyptian character of the small objects found in 
the earth, above the ruins of the buildings of the 
oldest period, there was a close connection with 
Egypt, either by conquest or friendly intercourse, 
between the times of the erection of the earliest and 
latest palaces ; and that the monuments of Egypt, 
the names of kings in certain Egyptian dynasties. 
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the ivories from Nimroud, the introduction of several 
Assyrian divinities into the Egyptian pantheon, and 
other evidence, point to the fourteenth century as 
the probable time of the commencement, and the 
ninth as the period of the termination of tliat inter- 
course. 

“4 That the earlier palaces of Nimroud w$re 
already in ruins, and buried before the foundation of 
the later ; and that it is probable they may have 
been thus destroyed about the time of the fourteenth 
Egyptian dynasty. 

“ 5 <4, Tliat the existence of two distinct dynasties 
in Assyria, and the foundation about two thousand 
years before Christ, of an Assyrian monarchy, may 
be inferred from the testimony of the most ancient 
authors, and is in accordance with the evidence of 
Scripture, and of Egyptian monuments.” • 

The excavations already made throw considerable 
light upon the ancient religion of Assyria. A great 
number of sculptured figures have been discovered, 
which establish animal-worship, either in its gross or 
merely symbolic character, to have prevailed in that 
country. As on illustration of this point, wo select 
from the valuable work of Layard, entitled 4 Nineveh 
and its Remains,’ the following graphic account of 
an Assyrian palace, which seems to have been at 
once the abode of royalty and the temple of re- 
ligion : — 

14 It was at first necessary to form an eminence, that 
the building might rise above the plain, and be seen 
from afar. This eminence was not lmstily mode by 
heaping up earth, but regularly and systematically 
built with sun-dried bricks. Thus a platform, thirty 
| or forty feet high, was formed, and upon it they 
j erected the royal or sacred edifice. 

I 44 The walls of the chambers, from live to fifteen 
| feet thick, were first constructed of sun-dried bricks. 

The alabaster slabs were used as panels. They 
| were placed upright against the walls, care being first 
| taken to cut on the back of each an inscription, rc- 
i cording the name, title, and descent of the king un- 
dertaking the work. They were kept in their places 
and held together by iron, copper, or wooden cramps 
or plugs. The cramps were in the form of double 
j dove-tails, and fitted into corresponding grooves in 
! two adjoining slabs. The corners of the chambers 
j were generally formed by one angular stone, and all 
j ! the walls were either at right angles or parallel to 
each other. The slabs liaving been fixed against 
the walls, the subjects to be represented upon them 
were designed and sculptured, and the inscriptions 
carved. # 

“ The principal entrances to the chambers were, it 
has been seen, formed by gigantic winged bulls, and 
lions with human heads. The smaller doorways 
were guarded by colossal figures of divinities oj 
priests. No remains of doors or gates were disco- 
vered, nor of hinges ; but it is probable that tig; en- 
• trances were provided with them. The slabs used 
j as a pf»yiK"g to the walls of unbaked brick, rarely 
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exceeded twelve feet in height, and in the earliest i 
palace of Nimroud were generally little more than j 
nine ; whilst the human-headed lions and bulls form- | 
iug the doorways, vary from ten to sixteen. Even | 
these colossal figures did not complete the height ol 
the room, the wall being carried some feet above 
them. This upper wall was built either of baked 
bricks richly coloured, or of sun-dried bricks covered 
by a thin coat of plaster, on which were painted 
various ornaments. It could generally bo distin 
guished in the ruins. Tho plaster which had fallen 
was frequently preserved in the rubbish, and, when 
first found, the colours upon it had lost little of tlioir 
original freshness and brilliancy. It. is to these 
upper walls that tho complete covering up of the 
building, and the consequent preservation of the 
sculptures, may bo attributed ; for when once the 
edifice was deserted they fell in, and tho unbaked j 
bricks, again becoming earth, encased tho whole ruin. ' 
The roof wns probably formed by beams, supported 
entirely by the walls; smaller beams, planks, or 
branches of trees wore laid across them, and the 
whole was plastered on the outside with mud. Much 
arc the roofs in modem Arab cities of Assyria. Tim 
great narrowness of all the rooms, when compared 
with their length, appears to prove that the As- 
syrians had no means of constructing a roof requir- 
ing other support than tliat afforded by tho side walls. 
The most elaborately ornamented hall at Nimroud, 
although above one hundred and sixty feet in length, 
was only thirty-five feet broad. The same disparity 
is apparent in tho edifice at Kouyunjik. The pave- 
ment of the chambers wns funned cither of alabaster 
slabs covered with inscriptions recording the name 
and genealogy of the king, and prolsibly tho duel 
events of Ids reign; or of kiln-burnt bricks, each 
also bearing a short inscription. 

“ The interior of the Assyrian palace must have 
been as magnificent as imposing. 1 have led the I 
reader through its ruins, and ho may judge of tho ' 
impression its halls wore calculated to make upon j 
the stranger who, in the days of old, entered for tho ; 
first time the abode of the Assyrian kings. lie was 
ushered in through the portal guarded by the colos- j 
sal lions or bulls of white alabaster. In the first 
hall he found himself surrounded by the sculptured 
records of the empire. Baltics, sieges, triumphs, 
tho exploits of the chase, the i ■ remonicn of religion, 
were portrayed on the wall*, sculptured in alaliaster, 
and painted in gorgeous colours. Under each pic- 
ture were engraven, in diameters filled up with 
bright copper, inscriptions describing the scenes re- 
presented. Above tho sculptures were painted other 
events— the king, attended by his ounuclis and war- 
riors, receiving his prisoners, entering into alliances 
•with oilier monarch*, or performing some sacred 
duty. These representations were inclosed in col- 
oured borders, of elaborate and elegant design. The ; 
emblematic tree, wtngod bulls, and monstrous ani- I 
tnals, were conspicuous among the ornaments. At 
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the upper end of the hall was the colossal figure of 
I j the king in adoration before the supreme deity, or 
| receiving from his eunuch the holy cup. He was 
’» tended by warriors bearing bis arms, and by the 
priests, or presiding divinities. His robes, and those 
of his followers, were adorned with groups of figures, 
i animals, and flowers, all painted with brilliant col- 
ours. 

“The stranger trod upon alabaster slabs, each 
bearing an inscription recording the titles, genes- 
logy, and achievements of the great king. Several 
doorways, formed by gigantic winged lions or bulls, 
or by the figures of guardian dei ties, led into other 
apartments, which again opened into more distant 
| halls. In each were new sculptures. On the walls 
i of some were processions of colossal figures— armed 
men and eunuchs following the king, warriors laden 
j with spoil, leading prisoners or bearing presents and 
i ! offerings to the gods. On the walls of others were 
! portrayed the winged priests or presiding divinities, 
standing before the sacred frees. The ceilings above 
him were divided into square compartments, painted 
! with flowers or with the figures of animals. Some 
j were inlaid with ivory, each compartment being sur- 
rounded by elegant borders and mouldings. The 
beams, ns well as the sides of tlic chambers, may 
have been gilded, or even plated with gold and sil- 
j ver; and the rarest woods, in which the cedar was 
conspicuous, were, used for the wood-work. Square 
openings in the ceilings of the chambers admitted 
the light of day. (There were no indications of 
windows found.) A pleasing shadow was thrown 
over tho sculpt ured walls, and gave a majestic e\- 
| pro-Hsioti to the human features of the colossal forms 
j which guarded the entrances. Through these aper- 
j tiires was seen the bright blue of an eastern sky, 
enclosed in a frame on which were painted, in vi\id 
colours, the winged circle, in the midst of elegant 
ornaments nud the graceful forms of ideal animals. 

“ These edifices, as it has been shown, were great 
national monuments, upon the walls of which were 
represented in sculpture, or inscribed in alphabetic 
characters, the chronicles of the. empire. He who 
entered them might thus read tho history and learn 
the glory and triumphs of tho nation. They served, 
at the same time, to bring continually to tbo remem- 
brance of those who assembled within them on fes- 
tive occasions, or for the celebration of religious cer- 
emonies, the deeds of their ancestors, and the power 
and majesty of their gods.” 

The worship of the bull, which must from tliis 
description have occupied a conspicuous place in the 
religion of tho ancient Assyrians, is obviously of 
Egyptian origin, corresponding to tho worship ot 
A ns (which sec) and Mneyis. The sacred bull of 
the Egyptians has been generally regarded os repre* 
senting the sun, whose worship was probably the 
original form of Pagan idolatry. The sun, moon, 
and other heavenly bodies were probably the first 
objects of worship in Assyria ; and the bull- worship 
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of the Egyptians was no doubt introduced at a much 
later period, when that people took possession of 
the Assyrian kingdom. Accordingly, we find Euse- 
bius, in the fourth century, thus describing the pro- 
gress of idolatry among the Assyrians from Tsa- 
baism and iire-worship to the adoption of the gods 
of* the Egyptians. “ TTr, which signifies fire, was 
the idol they worshipped, and as fire will, in general, 
consume every thing thrown into it, so the Assy- 
rums published abroad, that the gods of other na- 
tions could not stand before theirs. Many experi- 
ments were tried, and vast numbers of idols were 
brought from foreign parts ; but they being of wood, 
the all -devouring god Ur or lire, consumed them. 

At last, an Egyptian priest, found out the art to 
destroy the reputation of this mighty idol, which j 
had so iong been the terror of distant nations. Ho | 
caused the figure of an idol to be made of porous j 
earth, and the belly of it was filled with water. On I 
each side of the belly boles were made, but tilled up Ji 
with wax This being done, ho challenged the god ;j* 
Ur to oppose his god Canopus, which was accepted Ij 
of by the Chaldean priests ; but no sooner did tho 
wax, which stopped up tho holes in the belly of 
Canopus, begin to melt, than the water burnt out and 
drowned the fire,” 

At one period we find the Assyrians worshipping 
Aorammelecii and Ana m mi: lech (which see) and 
cruelly causing their children to pass through the 
fire in honour of these deities. These idols are spi»- 
ken of as belonging to the inhabitants of Sephanaim 
at the time when a colony of Assyrians were sent to 
replace those inhabitants of Palestine who had been 
carried captive into Assyria. At a later period in 
the history of Assyria, before it was combined with 
the Babylonian empire, Nisrocli or Ashur, who was j 
most probably their principal deity, is mentioned 
ns an idol which was worshipped at Nineveh, and I 
it was in the temple of this idol, perhaps a ]>art j 
of the roval palace, that .Sennacherib was mur- I 
(Jpred by his two suns. Now this deity is said to ! 
have been represented in the form of an eagle ; and 
it is not improbable that this may serve to explain 
that part of the description which Dr. Layard give® 
of the principal edifice at Nimroud, where he speaks 
of entering “a largo chamber surrounded by eagle- 
headed figures.” The composite form which the 
excavated figures are often found to assume, such as j 
“ colossal lions winged and human-headed,” “ gigan- } j 
tic winged figures, some with the heads of eagles, ! 
others entirely human, and carrying mysterious j 
svipbols in their hands,” points to a period at which j 
the idolatry was strictly symbolical, each part of th« ( 
idol being intended to indicate a special quality or 
attribute of the deity. From its veiy nature this 
^peties of idolatry implies a more advanced period , 
in the history of a nation. In its primitive aBpect j ; 
idolatry is simple, and it is only when men begin to I ! 

reason more minutely upon the qualities of those : | 

beings whom they worship that it becomes complex 1 j 
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in its character. Would the idolater give an out- 
ward sensuous view of the omniscient, all-piercing 
eye of Deity, what moro significant emblem could he 
selected Hum an eagle? Would he represent the 
omnipresent ubiquity of his nature, what fitter em- 
blem than to give wings to his idol? Would he 
exhibit power, lie selects the lion ; or all-produ<jpg 
utility, the ox or bull. A combination of these em- 
blematic figures may, when dug out of the earth 
after ages have passed away, appear to the excava- 
tors strange anomalous figures, and yet to those who 
worshipped them they exhibited a clear mythical 
representation of attributes belonging to the Divine 
Being. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson names twenty other gods, 
whom ho identifies with some of the classic deities. 
Dr. Layard gives a table of twelve, but flbservcB, 
"some of tlicm may possibly be identified with the 
divinities of the Greek pantheon, although it is 
scarcely wise to hazard conjectures which mimt ere 
long bo again abandoned.” Besides these, there 
were multitudes of inferior gods, amounting, accord- 
ing to one inscription, to four thousand, in one of 
the cuneiform inscriptions belonging to the tenth 
century n. <\, wo find the monarch, whose name 
Dr. llincks renders Assaraobnal, and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Sardanapalus, mentioning incidentally 
one of the presiding deities of the Assyrians : “ 1 
went to the forests and cut them down, and made 
beams of the wood for Islitar, mistress of the city of 
Nineveh, my protectress.” It is difficult e\ en to con- 
jecture who this goddess is. 

Another peculiarity in the mythology of the an- 
cient Assyrians has been corroborated by the recent 
researches of Layard. An immense egg, they were 
wont to sav, had dropped from heaven into the river 
Euphrates ; and on this egg some doves liad settled 
after it had been rolled by the fishes to the hank. 
Venus, afterwards called Dm Syria, was produced 
from this egg. This deity was the Atargatis of 
Asealon, described by Diodorus Siculus as being ip 
the upper part of her body a woman, and in the 
lower a fish. It is soraewliat remarkable tliat Lay- 
ard, in his recent excavations, has actually discovered 
an ancient goddess exactly answering to this deseri^ 
tifli. Colonel Rawlinson, on ethnological grounds, 
has come to the conclusion, that the ancient Assy- 
rians under Nimrod were of the Scythie, and not of 
the Semitic family. The peculiar aspect of their 
religion seems to favour this idea. And in all pro- 
bability, as the researches into the remains go for- 
ward, this character of their mythology will ^ be 
brought out more clearly and established on a firmer 
basis. 

ASTARTE. See Abhtaboth. 

ASTERISK, the silver star with which, in tlu» 
Greek Church, the priest covers the consecrated 
bread, pronouncing at the same time, “The, star 
rested over the place where the child was laid” This 
action is accompanied with some other prayers. 


The asterisk is also a veil, on which a star ia either 
painted or embroidered. This veil, or this star, sig 
nities tliat the broad which it covers is truly de- 
scended from heaven. The asterisk, according to 
Toumofort and some other authors, is a silver or 
pewter cross which the officiating priest puts upon 
tho patin in which the pieces of bread lie ready for 
consecration. This cross prevents the veil from 
pressing upon the bread. See Guf.kk Council. 

ASTRAilA, daughter of Zeus and Themis. She 
was the goddess of justice, who descended from 
heaven to earth in the golden age, and blessed men 
by her residence among them ; hut as soon as that 
age had expired, she abandoned the earth, and was 
placed among the stars. 

A STILE US, a Titan in the ancient Pagan my- 
thology, who became the father, by Eos, of tho 
winds, and all the stars of heaven. 

ASTRAGALOMAXCY, a species of divination 
anciently practised in a temple of Hercules in Aehaia 
It consisted in throwing small pieces with marks 
corresponding to the letters of the alphabet, the ac- 
cidental arrangement of which formed tho answer 
required. Sec Divination. 

ASTRATEIA, a surname of Artemis, by which 
bIiu was worshipped in Laconia. 

ASTROLOGERS (Gr. astron , a star, Unjm, a dis- 
course), a class of men who profess to foretell futuro 
events from an examination of the state of tho hea- 
vens and the courses of the stars. This species of 
divination appears to have been practised at a very 
early period in the history of tho world. The Chal- 
deans are said to have been the first who made use 
of this art. Thus Cicero says, “ Tho Chaldeans in- 
habiting vast plains, whence they had a full view of 
the heavens on every side, were the first to observe 
the course of the stars, mid the first who taught man- 
kind the effects which were thought to be owing to 
them. Of their observations they mode a science 
whereby they pretended to he able to foretell to 
every one what was to befall him, and what fate whs 
ordained him from his birth.” So famed did the 
Chaldeans become for their pretended skill in astro- 
logy, that among the Babylonians the words 11 Chal- 
dcan” and “astrologer” were regarded as synony- 
mous, and this learned casfe was looked upon with 
great veneration. The ancient astrologers reckoned 
the sun, moon, and planets as the interpreters of 
the will of the gods. From their rising, setting, 
colour, and general aspect, predictions were made as 
to the corning appearances of nature in the way of 
tempests, hurricanes, earthquakes, &c. The planets 
were viewed as affecting the destinies of men, so 
that from their nature and positiou information might 
be obtained as to the events which should befall a 
«nan throughout his whole life. Borne authors con* 

! aider the Egyptians rather than tho Chaldeans to 
lilt ve given origin to the science or art of astrology. 
It is pJaiti at all events that they practiaed the art 
from very early times. Herodotus says, that among 
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the Egyptians every day was under the influence of 
some star, and that according to the day on which, 
and the star under which, a man was bom, so would 
be his future life. In Greece astrology was held in 
estimation no't only by private individuals, but even 
by public magistrates. Plutarch informs us tliat 
the Spartan ephori made regular observation of 
the heavens every ninth year during the night. 
So firmly were the deductions of astrologers believed 
at Athens, that an assembly of the people would be 
broken up by a storm of thnndor and lightning, or 
the occurrence of any other phenomena in the hea- 
vens which were accounted unlucky. Even in pri- 
vate life such natural events were regarded as inti- 
mations of the will of the gods. The same respect 
was paid among the Romans to the appearances of 
the heavens, and even the movements of their armies 
were, often regulated by these natural phenomena. 

Heathen tuitions, indeed, both in ancient and in 
modern times, have always held it in high esteem. 
Lucian devotes an entire treatise to its explanation 
and defence. He attributes the merit of its inven- 
tion to tho Ethiopians, from whom the Egyptians 
received it, and lie declares, that of all the nations 
that have existed, he never heard of any but the 
Arcadians who condemned and rejected it. This 
author explains the principles on which the predic- 
tions of astrology proceeded. Thus he informs ub, 
that tho heavens were divided into several compart- 
ments, over each of which a particular planet pre- 
sided ; that some planets were good, and some evil, 
while others had no special character of their own, 
but depended for their nature on thoso planets with 
which they were in conjunction. Such being the 
arrangements of tho heavenly bodies, Lucian adds, 
being himself a firm believer in astrology, 11 What- 
soever planet is lord of the house at the time of 
any man’s nativity, produces in him a complexion, 
shape, actions, and dispositions of mind exactly an- 
swerable to its own.” 

While, however, there were not a few among the 
ancient Romans who, liko Lucian, were prepared to 
avow, and even to defend their belief in astrology, 
we find that, under the emperors, laws were fre- 
quently made discountenancing this superstitious 
practice. Tacitus tells us, that, iu the reign of Ti- 
berius, there were decrees of the senato made for 
expelling Astrologers out of Italy, and ho says at the 
same, time, that they wore a prohibited class of men, 
yet, from the tendency of the people to consult 
them, they were always retained. Suetonius, also, 
mentions that they were twice banished, first in tho 
reign of Tiberius, and then in that of Vitellius. The 
truth is, they were condemned by Roman law, but 
sanctioned and encouraged by Roman practice. 

The introduction of Christianity brought astrology 
into complete discredit, and to such an extent was 
this the case, that no soouer did a soothsayer or 
astrologer embrace the religion of Jesus than he 
haatcued to disavow publicly, and in the face of the 


Church, all connection with such heathenish prac- 
tices. Among the primitive Christians a belief or 
practico of astrology was viewed as utterly incon- 
sistent with the Christian profession, and as calling 
for the prompt infliction of the highest censures of 
the church. The Apostolical Constitutions, as 
they are termed, enjoin astrologers to be refused 
baptism unless they promise to renounce their 
profession. The first council of Toledo condemi.s 
the Priscillianists with anathema for the practice 
of this art. Sozomen mentions the case of Euse- 
bius, bishop of Emessa, as having been accused 
of following the apotclesmatical art, which was 
identical with astrology, and os having been forced 
to flee from his bishopric on account of it. It 
was this crime that banished Aquila from the 
Church* For Epiphunius says, “He was once a 
Christian ; but l>eing incorrigibly bent upon the 
practice of astrology, the Church cast him out ; and 
then he became a Jew, and in revenge set upon a 
translation of the Bible to corrupt those texts which 
lmd any relation to the coining of Christ.” St. 
Austin gives a remarkablo case of an astrologer, 
who, being excommunicated, afterwards became a 
penitent., and on his confession and repentance, was 
received into the Church again, and admitted to lay 
communion, but for over denied all promotion among 
the clergy. Thus it plainly appears, that, in the 
Christian Church from early times, astrologers were 
looked upon as engaged in a pagan and idolatrous 
practice, and, accordingly, subjected to tho severest 
ecclesiastical censure. 

The astrological art was regularly taught in the 
schools of tho Storage 11s in Fpain and Africa during 
the middle ages, its professors w r erc highly value*!, 
being regarded as the philosophers and sages ot 
their (by. In the fourteenth century, as Moshcim 
informs us, “ this fallacious science was prosecuted 
even to madness by all orders from the highest to 
the lowest.” The greatest caution, however, re- 
quired to he observed by the astrologers of tliat 
period to avoid impeachment for magic, and to 
escape the hands of the inquisitors. Cases ac- 
tually occurred of individuals being committed to 
the flames by the inquisitors, for no other crime 
than tho practice of astrology or divination by tho 
stars. Nor has this superstition been unknown in 
modern nations. We are informed 1 y the French 
historians, that, in the time of Catharine of Mcdicis, 
astrology was held in sneh repute that the stars were 
consulted in all matters, even the most insignificant. 
Ev£ji yet in all uncivilized countries such supersti- 
tions prevail and are practised by designing persons 
who thereby delude the ignorant and credulous by 
pretending to reveal to them their future histoiy. 

# ASUMAN, the name of an angel or genius, who 
according to the ancient Magi of Persia, presided 
over. the twenty-seventh day of every solar month 
in the Persian year, which is, therefore, called by the 
name of this genius. The Magi believe Asuman to 
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bathe ttgd of deaths which separates the souk of cities of refuge, the temple! and especially the Altai 
men from their bodies. The Persians likewise give of burnt -offering, possessed the privilege of an 
the name of Asuman to heaven. asylum. 

ASURS, an older of beings in the system of the Christian churches became sanctuaries or places of 
Bndhist religion, who have been compared to the asylum in the time of Constantine, In the beginning 
: Titans and giants of the Greeks, as in stature they of the fourth century, though no law scorns to have 
axe immensely greater than any other order *>f been issued on the subject before the days of Theo- 
bebtgs. * dosius, who ] tossed a law a. r>. 31)2, regulating soma 

ASWATHA, the mundane tree of the Hindus, points relating to it. This right of asylunf was fbr» 
according to whose mythology the universe is por- nmlly continued by Theodosius 11. A. r>. 431. The 
trayed under the form of a tree, the position of winch privilege was limited at first to the altar and internal 
is reversed, the brunches extending downwards, and juirt of the church, hut afterwards it was extended to 
the root upwards. Its branches are called the limbs the nave, then to the outer buildings or precincts of 
or organs — the constituent parts of the visible or «*eii- the church, particularly to the baptisteries ; and even 
sual world ; and its leaves denote the Vedas, which in after ages, as corruption advanced, thy graves and 
again are the symbols of the universe in its intellectual sepulchres of the dead were resorted to for protec- 
character. This tree corresponds to the Yaawu- tion, not to speak of the statues of the emperors, 
BILL (which see), or sacred ash' tree of the ancient ■ crosses, schools, and monasteries. The original in- 
Scandinavians, or the Gogakii (which see), or tree tention of the institution of tho right of asylum was 
of life of the ancient Persians, both of which were not to defeat tho ends of justice, but to afford * re- 
myths of a very recondite character. fuge for the innocent, the injured and oppressed ; or 

AftYLlTM (Gr. «, not, and mdao, to draw). In the in doubtful eases, to grant protection until an equi- 
states of Greece in ancient times, slaves, debtors, and table hearing could l)e obtained, for which purpose 
criminals enjoyed the privilege of fleeing for refuge the privilege of the asylum extended to thirty days, 
to the temples, altars, sacred groves, and statues of but no longer, during which time, if poor, support 
the gods. All sacred places, however, were not re- was given from the revenues of the church. The 
cognised by the law as affording an asylum and pro- right of protection, however, was not granted to all 
toction ; some temples or altars only being legally indiscriminately. Several eases were excepted by 
privileged in this respect. Tlie temple, of Theseus law, as being, on account of the aggravation of their 
in Athens was the most noted for possessing the jm guilt, excluded from the any Inin of the church. To 
iist/li, or right of affording protection, and was spe- this class belonged public debtors who had ombex- 
cially intended for slaves who considered themselves rlod the. funds of the state ; Jews who had pretended 
injured by their masters. Several other places in to embrace Christianity with no other view' than to 
Athens, as for instance, tho altar of Zeun wjm % amR % and avoid paying their lawful debts, or to escape tho 
the altars of the twelve gods, were also resorted to in punishment due to their crimes ; all heretics and 
quest of an asylum. Such privileged places were apostates ; slaves who had fled from their masters, 
also to bo found in different parts of Greece. All and finally robbers, murderers, conspirators, and 
sacred places, indeed, whether legally recognised or tboso guilty of (Times of the deepest dye. These 
not, were considered as affording protection to a ccr- varied cases of exemption from the jm tutyli arc found 
taiu extent, but if not acknowledged by law, the in- in the Thcodosian ( 'ode. Certain conditions also 
dividual who had taken refuge there might be com-# were laid down, on the fulfilment of which alone, the 
polled to leave the place of refuge by the use of any protection of the church could lx*, enjoyed. These 
means except personal violence. In such cases fire were, 1. That they should lake refuge in the eluucli 
was sometimes used. In course of time the pVivi- quite unarmed. 2. Without noise or clamour of any 
lege of slaves and criminals in the use of sacred kind. 3. That they should not oaf or lodge in the 
places as asylums began to be much abused, and it church, but in some building outride, 
was found necessaty in the reign of Tiberius to re- In modem times, particular!;, in Homan Catholic 
strict the privilege to a few cities. Livy speaks of countries, the privilege of umcfiuirv or asylum in the 
the right of asylum as only recognised among the churches has been often perverted in the most dis- 
G reeks, and it is no doubt true, thAt for a long period, graceful manner to shelter criminals of all kinds, and 

both during the republic and in the time of the em- thus weaken the. hands «f the ci\ il magistrate. The 

perora, the jut tuyU is not mentioned in Roman law. Canon law of Graf fan, and the decretals of the Popes, 
Even after it was introduced among the Romans, it grant protection to all criminal* except housebreakers, 
was almost entirely confined to slaves. highwaymen, and those who commlrenormous crimes 

The privilege of asylum was known among the in the church itself when seeking an asyiqm in it» 
indent Hebrews, for whom six cities of refuge were ^pe Boniface V. jMsscd a decree sanctioning the use 
. by Divine command set apart, three on each side of of ^lurches AA phu* 1 * of asylum, and ordaining that no 
the Jcrdan. The design of this appointment waato person who liad taken refuge in a church should be 
to those who accidentally or unra- delivered up. Since tlie sixteenth century the right 

bad skin a man. In addition to these of asylum lias been gradually abolished. In soma 
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Roman Catholic countries it still exists. Among tbe 
recent ecclesiastical reforms which the King of 
Sardinia ha** introduced into Piedmont, has been 
the extirpation of this much abused privilege of 
asylum. 

ASYN! ER, the goddesses in Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, who were twelve in number. 

ATA-ENTSIK, a goddess among the Iroquois 
Indians. She was the Moon, and regarded as the 
cause of evil. 

ATAHACON, the name of the Supreme Being 
among the aboriginal inhabitants of Canada. Others 
call him Michalxm, but the most general designation 
is the Great Hare. 

ATALANTE. It is usually considered that, in an- 
cient mythology there arc two personages bearing 
this name, one belonging to Arcadia, and the other 
to Boiotia. Various writers, however, regard them 
as identical. This fabulous female is said to have 
been suckled in the wilderness, and when she had 
arrived at mature age, she slew flic centaurs by whom 
she was pursued. Her beauty attracted many suitors, 
but she refused to give her hand to an; except the 
sue who should excel her in the foot-nice. Meda- 
llion, one of the competitors for the fair prise, won 
her by a stratagem. Ho dropped on the race- course 
three golden apples, which ho had received from 
Aphrodite, and these so attracted Atalanta, that she 
stopped to pick them up, and admire them ; has she 
lost the race, and was compelled to marry J»e suc- 
cessful lover, who along with herself, as dio ancient 
ftible goes, were metamorphosed into lit is, and yoked 
to the chariot of Cybelo. This seems a myth of Eve. 

ATA-SIL, ft name given to the first eight of the 
ten obligations or alia precepts, which are binding 
upon priests in the Budhist religion. The ten obli- 
gations forbid 1. The taking of lift. 2. The taking 
of that which is not given. 3. Sexual intercourse. 
4. The saying of that which is not tiuc. 5. The 
use of intoxicating drinks. G. The eating of olid 


food after mid-day, 7. Attendance upon dancing, |«city, atm imc high cstimat ?/, n * t i which he was held, 


in punishment for having involved him fat a rash oath 
at the birth of Heracles. 

ATERG ATI3, an ancient Syrian goddess, wor- 
shipped at Aseiilon, and supposed to be the same ns 
Venus or the Den Syria . The upper part of her 
image represented a woman, the lower part a fish. 
VT^sius derives the name of this goddess from the 
Hebrew words addir , great, and dag^ e fish. Macro* 
bius regards her as a symbol of the earth, which Sa 
productive and fruitful, hko the female and the fislu 
A temple to the worship of Atergatis, probably at 
Aslitaroth-Kamaim, is referied to in 2 Mac. xii. 2G. 
Lucian, followed by Diodorus Siculus, considers this 
female deity as identical with Derccto, who was 
worshipped at Ascalon in Phoenicia under the same 
compound representation of a woman and a fish. It 
is evident also on similar grounds, that there must 
have been some relation between Atergatis and the 
Dagon of the Old Testament, wliich was a deity of 
the Philistines, of whose country Ascalon was one 
of the five lordships. Pliuy says that Atergatis was 
worshipped in the town called Bombyce or Iliera- 
polls, and this statement is confirmed by Strabo, 
from whom possibly his nformation was derived. 

ATHANASIUS, tho d* .tinguished leader of the 
orthodox party in tl.» Alim controversy which 
agitated the Christian cli nch i * the fourth century. 
He was a nutivr of Alexandria, 'out it is doubtful in 
what year lie was born, thougn is supposed to have 

been 1 the end of the third century, probably 

about A. i). 2.K« H at early period life he gave 
evidence of high talci.% and Alexander, pinnate of 
Egypt, in whose family he was brought up, directed 
his education «.owai<L *hi 0 hr ^ thin ministry. Much 
of hi- hn was spent m rius KuJj of the Starred 
veilin', with which he acquired an intimate ftt:d 
minute acquntrtanco beyond hi* cotempomries gen 
orally. His elusive theological knowledge, a« 
well ax hi fervent piety nud ^eal, recommended him 
early * tfhe notice of the Christians of lus native 


tinging, music, and masks. 8. The adorning of t he 
body with flowers, and tho use of perfumes and un- 
guents. 9. The use of seats or couches abov« the 
prescribed height. 10. The receiving of gold or 
silver. The ata-sil or first eight are repeated on 
ptfya days or festivals. When taken bv h laic, they 
involve the necessity of living apart from his .iimily. 
Those obligations are usually taken in presewe of 
a priest, but they are sometimes received without 
the intervention of any priest. The Budhist s jod- 
aider that there is greater benefit from keeping tho 
a&x-st? during a short period, than there would l*e 
from the possession of the whole systems of worlds 
filled with treasures. See Budhists. f 

ATE, the goddess of mischief among the ancient < 
Greeks, who urged men to the pursuit of a course °f 
wayward, inconsiderate, and improper conduct. If 
we may credit Homer, she was the daughter of 
feus, who bouiahed her from the abodes of die gods 


appears frur -the Girt .hat while yet a young man 
he wa riioseu e deacon of the church, and was com- 
missioiuvi to Attend r bo famous council of Nice, ▲. D. 
325, whore he listingu<&hed himself by the ability 
and acuteness with which he confuted the Arums, 
and defended the drih^dox doctrine ox the identity ol 
cssonro in the rather and the Son. He may justly 
be mnsidcred indeed as the champion of the Anti- 
Ariau parry, not only In the Nicene council, but 
through* »ut nearl * ha tf a century, con' ributing mainly 
by his eiTbrts establish the triumph of the Homo* 
ouaion doctrine in the Eastern church. The eufajetit 
in delate « f as, in his view, not a mere point of abr 
struct speculation, but an essentially vital dogma el 
the Christian faith. He contended for it therefore 
with the utmost earnestness and unwearied perse* 
veranco 

The fame of Athanasius as an able and orthodoi < 
divine was now established, and Alexander having ■ 
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Mo d A. d. 326, the see of Alexandria was immedi- 
ately conferred upon the successful opponent of 
Aldus at the council of Nice. 1IU promotion was 
sanctioned by the unanimous and cordial approval of 
the Christian people ; and the responsible duties of 
Ids high office he discharged in an exemplary man- 
ner. In the course of a few years, however, trials*>f 
no ordinary kind began to surround his path. 
Shortly after the condemnation of the doctrines of 
Arms by the council of Nice, the arch- heretic him- 
self was banished by Constantine, but having made 
professions of submitting to the Catholic faith, he 
Was recalled l>y the Emperor. Athanasius was now 
urged and entreated by the friends of Arius to receive 
him again into the communion of th church, but all 
applications of this kind were unavailing^ The 
Emperor at length issued a command to At K *iasius, 
not only to receive Arius, but all his friends . ,*o who 
wished to resume their connection with the church. 
The imperial mandate was accompanied with threats, 
of instant deposition and banishment in case of dis- 
obedience. Thu archbishop respcvJully, but fir ly 
declined to admit into the church tlr, teachers of 
false dx* trines ; at tl * s .tic time explaining in 
letter to the Eri»| .'ror tlic grounds 01 his conscien- 
tious refusal. 0 .iHiniit'no wi»- so far satisfied that 
he mad^ in' attempts to put hi * treats in execution, 
although it is no* iriprobahle that he may have 
formed an unfavourable impression of tbj fni itul 
orthodox divine. 

The enemies n+' Athanasius, particubH*’ thr io, of 
tbn Mdctiun s**et \1« and’*’ 0 , wr-is 4 *lv op* 
pc.-id to him, atid lit lost * u 'oponur of rais- 
ing reports to I*u? disadvantage. Amid all such 
malicious efforts 4 o injur , ‘ ’ wmu tion, the good 
man was univiovea. PK ' , t ml< \i *nd ■ gry, t l, r, 
laid formal complav agpi^t H*' before the 
peror. The most w n5 ghiy cl. gc 1 t l 
favoured and actually forwarded th° s # i»'m«s .n 
individual in Egypt, who hud p* .me* a conspiracy 
against the imperial government. Such an accusa-* 
tion could not lie lightly passed over, and «cc>r 1- 
ingly Constantine ordered Atl.<; a. . . 332, to 
appear personally before him IV mtitfhr a su 1 
nrb of Nicomcdia, where the F r »ip^»*o wa* th M e- 
siding. The archbishop at tend cv and bo v as- ,» 
folly defended himself a, aim. all *ht t *irges f , 
preferred against him, that he was mmpnaTiFy i 
acquitted. His enemies, however, w*»re m** h v in | 
fabricating other grounds of. accusation. The I 
peror, therefore, desirous of restoring peace -o 
church in Alexandria, appointed a synod to be hold 
A* D. 335, under the presidency of Eusebius of Cat 
•area, with full powers to investigate the charges 
hud a gainst Athanasius. From the representations 
made to him, the Emperor prevented the meeting of < > 
this synod, and ordered another to assemble at Tyre 
hi the same year. Athanasius appeared accordingly 
Wbre thia tribunal, and succeeded h> refitting a part 
efcihe deign preferred by liis enemies. With re- 


| gard to the rest, a commission was appointed to 
proceed to Egypt and investigate matters on th« 
spot. From the partial manner in which the mem- 
bers of this commission were selected, Athanasius 
saw clearly that justice was not to be expected at the 
hands of a body so constituted, and therefore, he ap- 
pealed directly to the Emperor himself, and set out 
for Constantinople. Constantino at first refused to 
give him a hearing, hut at length lie was prevailed 
upon to review the proceedings of the synod at Tyro* 
The enemies of Athanasius followed him to the im- 
perial residence, and so wrought upon the mind of 
tire Emperor, that ho banished the maligned arch- 
bishop to CiAlll. 

Thus was the orthodox prelate driven into exile, 
not, in all prolwbility, from a conviction of his guilt, 
for Constantine declined to fill up the vacant see, 
but to restore quiet to the disturbed church in 
Egypt. Shortly after, Arius, the originator of the 
great heresy which bears his name, suddenly died, 
and in the year 336 the Emperor Constantino also 
died, and son and successor Constantino II. be- 
ing thoroughly anti- Arian, signalized the commence* 
merit of ..is reign by recalling Athanasius from exile, 
and rcplaci ig him in his see. at Alexandria. Thq 
v\ urthy archbishop was received on his return with 
the greatest enthusiasm, both by the clergy and laity. 
Hut hc. only had ho resumed his duties in liis former 
sphere, when the Arian party renewed their efforts 
to disturb his peace, aud diminish his usefulness. 
So far did they proceed in their bitter hostility, as 
( ually to convene a council at Antioch, at which 
they '.uperseded Athanasius, and appointed Fiat us 
areiibisl ,> in liis place. In opposition to this couii- 
c»i, anotner was assembled at Alexandria by At lia- 
na. # ui., at wlm,.i a document was drawn up defending 

i f »ndu<* of the Egyptian primate, and complain* 
•ir*’ »fl strong language of the treatment whfcfth ho 
had experienced at the hands of the Arians. Both 
parties sent delegates to Julius, bishop of Rome, 
who, gb l to have his authority acknowledged, 
invite** ho h parties by their delegates to present 
their »ause liefore a synod to Ihi assembled under his 
own p chidencv. The Oriental church declined to 
submit the matter in dispute to any synod railed and 
ftx sided ,ver by the Roman bishop, who was evi- 
dently prsping at supreme reel* "ifwtiral power over 
* h the Eastern and the. AVestern <*hur< hos. 

i the meantime the* council assembled at Antioch, 
perceiving that Hiatus whom they hail chosen as 
b’shop of Alexandria instead of Athanasius, was ut- 
terly unable to establish his authority in ths office 
to which he had Iven a]>pointed, conferred the ap- 
pointment upon one Gregory a Cappadocian, a man 
of a violent and headstrong temper. This nd*r pro- 
lix was introduced into his office by an armed force; 
any all who refused to acknowledge him were re- 
garded as rebels against the authority of the emperor. 
At liana? in* being the favourite of the people, maty 
of whom looked upon him aa their spiritual father 
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. refused to be concussed by the civil authorities in a 
! matter of this kind. Scenes of disorder and confu- 
I ; sion were the natural result of this determination ou 
! 1 the part of the emperor to thrust upon the Egyptian 
; Christians a bishop, to whom, on religious as well as 
other grounds, they were violently opposed. Athena- 
| sius escaped, in the midst of a commotion, to a place of 
j concealment near Alexandria, from which he issued 
a circular letter to all the bishops, stating his case, 

| and showing the injustice of the treatment to which 
, he liad liecn exposed. The bishop of Home having 
. invited him to resort to that city, he repaired 
* thither, and, after residing in Home for a year 
and a half, he was recognised by a synod, con- 
vened in a.d, 342, as a regular bishop, notwithstand- 
ing the deposition of the Antiochian council. This 
decision of the council held at Home was announced 
in a circular letter addressed to the Arinn clergy who 
had absented themselves from the council, refusing 
to obey the summons of the bishop of Home. 

The Western Church strove to represent all who 
opposed Athanasius os Annus; while they, on the 
other liand, were equally anxious to vindicate their 
character from the reproach. Many of them, indeed, 
since the death of Arius, had avowed semi- Arum 
doctrines — a set of principles holding on interme- 
diate place between Arianism and the Niccno creed. 
The Western Church, however, held fast by the 
creed of the council of Nice, and, although no fewer 
than live creeds had been drawn up by the Eastern 
bishops in assemblies convened at Antioch in A.d. 
341 and a.d. 345, not one of them was admitted to he 
free from an Arian element. The two emperors, 
Constantius and Constans, wwo now anxious lo heal 
tho broach which plainly existed between the. East- 
ern and tho Western Churches ; and, accordingly, 
they summoned a council to meet at Sardica in Il- 
lyria, a.d. 347, to decide the disputed points. The 
Arians insisted, ns a preliminary condition of their 
attendance, that Athanasius nud all his followers 
should be excluded from the council. This, how- 
ever, was refused, and the Arians retired from the 
assembly. The council then having duly considered 
the matter on both sides, decided in favour of Atha- 
nasius and the orthodox party, restoring the perse- 
cuted primate of Alexandria, and condemning all who 
opposed him as enemies to the truth. In the fol- 
lowing year, a.d. 349, Gregory the Cappadocian, 
who had been thrust into the office of archbishop, 
was murdered at Alexandria, and thus the way was 
opened for tho return of Atlianasius, who was once 
more received with the utmost enthusiasm. The 
Arian party wore now more than ever enraged, and 
renewed their former charges against the restored 
archbishop with greater urgency than ever. Coij- 
staua, the friend of Atlianasius, was now dead, and 
Constantius was won over by the Arian party. 
Again, therefore, in two different councils, one at 
Arles, a.d. 353, and another at Milar A.D. 355, was 
Athanasius condemned. Porsecuti was directed 


against all who favoured him, and the primate him- j 
self was compelled to take refuge in the Egyptian j 
deserts. From this place of retirement he addressed 
a consolatory letter to lus sorrowing and persecuted 
flock, who were now subjected to more than ordinary ^ 
trials, by the appointment, in the room of Athan- 
aidus, of a prelate who violently persecuted the or- ft 
tliodox party. K 

At length, a.d. 361, Constantius, the patron of | 
the Arians, expired. Julian, commonly called the K 
Apostate, succeeded to the throne, who, to show his j 
utter indifference to the theological question in die- | 
pute, ordered the restoration of the bishops whom | 
Constantius had banished. This was rendered the j 
easier in tho case of Athanasius, as George the I 
Cappaifycian had been slain in a tumult raised by the 
heathen population of Alexandria. Once again, 
therefore, was Athanasius reinstated in his office, j 
and restored to the affections of his attached people. 
Opposition, however, arose from a different quarter 
from that whence it had formerly sprung. It was 
not now the Arians but the heathens of Alexandria, 
who resisted the efforts of Athan® .us to advance 
the cause of Christian truth. They knew well that 
tho emperor who now sat upon tho throne was ear- 
nestly desirous to abolish Christianity throughout 
the whole Homan empire, and to establish heathen- 
ism in its place. They lost no time, therefore, in 
laying their complaints against Athanasius at thd 
feet of Julian, who listened with a favourable ear to 
all their accusations, and banished tho worthy pre- 
late once more, not now, however, from Alexandria t 
only, but from Egypt itself; and one Christian writer 
informs us that Julian bad actually given secret order# 
to put an end to the life of this devoted minister of 
Christ. A thanosius, however, took refuge as before & 
the deserts, where he remained for several months, un- 
til the death of Julian enubled him to return in safety 
to liis beloved flock in Alexandria. The new em- 
peror, Jovian, was his friend, and held him in high 
vsteem, notwithstanding all the attempts made by 
bis enemies to prejudice tho imperial mind against 
him. The life of Jovian, however, was but short ; 
and although, for three years after the succes- 
sion of Valens, Athanasius was permitted to labour 
in the w r ork of the ministry in pears and com- 
fort, in a.d. 367, by the edict of the emperor, he 
was again banished from Alexandria. This exile, 
however, was of briof duration ; for in the course of j 
a few months he was recalled by Valens himself, and j 
permitted, without any further hindrance, to prose- 
cute his pastoral labours, until, in A.D. 373, he was 
summoned from his work on earth to his rest in 
heaven. Thus terminated a life of usefulness and d 
trial, such as has fallen to the lot of few in this 
[ world. For forty-six years had he held the high 
and honourable office of Primate of Alexandria, and 
during that time he had laboured and suffered in his 
Master's cause, with an energy, a devotedness, and ' 
seal which have deservedly earned for Him a & 
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ttaguished name in the annals of the Christian 
church. 

ATH AN ASIANS, the followers of Athanasius 
( see preceding article), who, in the fourth century, 
was the leader of the orthodox party against the 

i Arians. The difference between the two parties lay 
in this, that the Arians held the homaunurion, or tjie 
likeness of essence in the Father and the Son, 
while the Athanasuins held (he homoourion, or the 
identity of essence in the Father ami the Son. This 
latter doctrine was committed, as it were, to the patri- 
arch of Alexandria to defend, and the persecution 
which he endured on account of it, extended beyond 
himself to all who agreed with him in opinion. 
Wherever the power and influence of the Arians 
could reach, the Athanasians were subjected to suf- 
ferings of the severest description. Four titties was 
Paul, bishop of Constantinople, driven from his 
! church by the intrigues of the Arians. At length 

I he sealed his adherence to the truth by the endur- 

ance of martyrdom. Ilia successor in the see of 
Constantinople was a seini-Ariau, who punished the 
Athanasians with confiscation of their goods, banish- 
ment, brandings, torture, and death. Women and 
children were forcibly baptized ; and when the No- 
vations, who held the futmoouxiot^ refused to com- 
municate with him, they were seized ami scourged, | 
and the sacred elements violently thrust into their 
amouths. The church at lladrianople consisted 
i Ichiofly of Athanasians, and the sufferings which they 
j I underwent in consequence were great. Several of 
I lthc clergy wero beheaded, Lucius their bishop twice 
Beaded with chains ami sent into exile, where lie 
iclied, wliilc three other bishops of the neighbourhood 
•were banished by an imperial edict. Throughout 
*fho whole course of the lengthened persecution 
which was carried on against Athanasius, his fol- 
lowers eveiywhere, but cspeciaUy at Alexandria, 
j were subjected to constant suffering; and when at 
| last he was driven into the wilderness of the Thc- 
baid, then inhabited by the monastic followers of 
PauI and Anthony, the At lianas ians were also in- 
volved in the trials of their leader and champion. 
“ Thirty of them,” says Dr. Newman, in his * Arians 
of the Fourth Century, 1 4t were I vanished, ninety 
were deprived of their churches ; and many of the 
inferior clergy suffered with them. Sickness and 
death were the ordinary result of such liardships as 
exile afforded ; but direct violence in good measure 
superseded a lingering and uncertain vengeance. 
George, the representative of the Arians, led the 
way in a course of horrors, which he carried through 
all ranks and professions of the Catholic people ; 
and the Jews and heathen of Alexandria, sympathiz- 
ing in his brutality, submitted themselves to his 
.guidance, and enabled him to extend the range of 
. his crimes in every direction. Houses were pil* 
faged, churches were burned, or subjected to the 
most loathsome profanations, and cemeteries were 
< ransacked. On the week after Whitsuntide, George 
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himself surprised a congregation which had refused 
to communicate' with him. lie brought out some ol 
the consecrated virgins, and threatened them with 
death by burning, unless they forthwith turned 
Arians. On jwreeiviiig their constancy of purpose, 
he stripped them of their garments, and boat them so 
barbarously on the face, that for some time afterwards 
their features could uot be distinguished. Of the 
men, forty were scourged ; some died of their wounds, 
the rest were banished. This is one out of many 
notorious facts, publicly declared at the time, alul 
uncoutrudictcd ; and which were not merely tho un- 
authorized excesses of an uneducated Cappadocian, 
but recognized by tho Arian body ns their own, in a 
state paper from the Imperial Court, and perpetrated 
for tho maintenance of the pence of the church, and 
of u good understanding among nil who agreed in tho 
authority of the sacred Scriptures." 

The term Atiianasians, however, is not limited 
to the immediate followers of Athanasius himself, 
but is also applied to all who hold his doctrines, ns 
they are embodied In what is usually termed the 
Athanahian Ckkkd (see next article). 

ATHANASIAN CURED, a formulary or con- 
fession of faith which was for a long time supposed 
to have been drawn up by Athanasius in the fourth 
century, to vindicate himself against the calumnies 
of the Arians. VWius was the first who ventured 
to impugn the generally received notions on the 
subject ; alleging that the creed which bears tlm 
name of AtluumsiiiH was not the production of the 
bishop of Alexandria, but was originally written in 
Latin by a Latin autlior, not earlier probably than 
A. 1j. GOO, mtd never quoted as the creed of Atha- 
nasius before it wun bo cited by the legates of Pops 
Gregory IX., in a. j>. 1233. Archbishop Usher 
denies the correctness of this last assertion of Vos- 
sius, and maintains that it was attributed to Atha- 
nasius at a much earlier period. Qucsnel, the French 
Jansenist, dates the origin of this creed in the fifth 
century, and ascribes it to Virgilius Taphensis, an 
African divine. The document was acknowledged 
in France about A. l>. #570, and received in Spain 
and Germany about the same period. There is evi- 
dence that it was sung in the churches in England a 
century earlier. In some parts of Italy it was 
kuowii in A. D. 9C0,and was r* '*cimJ at lb»m« about 
A. I). 930. The Greek and Ui icntal churches re 
fuse to acknowledge this symbol, but in Kussiu, and 
in several other districts which belong to the Eastern 
Church, it is receive*!, liiom/h never read in public. 

A very learned ('ritfeal IJbtnryof the AtlianosiaD 
creed has been written by Dr. WaterJand, in which 
he attempts to prove, that it must have been Com- 
posed earlier than the days of Nestorius, and bo- 
I Core the council of Ephesus A. l>. 431. The au- 
thor of it he imagines to Imve been Hilary, bishop 
</T Arles, a distinguished prelate of the Galilean 
church. Among the various reasons on which Dr. 
WaterUnd founds hi* opinion, the only one which 
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hat any force, is the fact which he adduce* from the 
life of Hilary, that an Exposition of the creed luul 
been written by tliat author, and, besides, he alleges 
tliat there is a great resemblance in style between 
the Athanasian creed and the rest of the works of 
the hitdfop of Arles. These, however, are but slen- 
der around* on which to impute the authorship of 
Ihdfxeed to a Gallican bishop. 

Athanasian creed is found in the Prayer- 
Book of the Church of England, and is not only re- 
quired to be repeated, but the eighth of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, which is subscribed by every minister 
of that church states, “ The three creeds, Niceno 
creed, Athanasius's creed, ami that which is com- 
monly called the Apostles 1 creed, ought thoroughly 
to be received and believed ; for they may bo proved 
by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture . 11 Thu 
Athanasiau creed is as follows : “ Whosoever will 
be saved, before all things it is necessary that 
he hold the Catholick Faith. Which Faith except 
every one do keep whole and undetiled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly. And the Catho- 
lick Faith is this : That we worship ono God in 
Trinity, and Trinity in Unity : Neither confounding 
the Persons, nor dividing the Substance. For there 
is one Person of the Father, another of the Son, 
and another of the Holy Ghost. But the Godhead 
of tho Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is 
all one: tho Glory equal, tho Majesty co-ctomal. 
Such as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is 
the Holy Ghost. Tim Father uncrcate, tho Son 
uncreate, and tho Holy Ghost uncrcate. The Fa- 
ther incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible, 
and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible. The Fa- 
ther eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost 
eternal. And yet they are not three eternals : but 
one eternal. As also there are not three ineom- 
pruhcnsiblcs, nor three uncreated : but one uncreated, 
and one incomprehensible. So likewise the Father 
is Almighty, tho Son Almighty, and the Holy 
Ghost Almighty. And yet they are not three Al- 
mighties: but ono Almighty. So the Father is 
God, the Sou is God, aud the Holy Ghost is God. 
And yet they are not three Gods : but one God. So 
likewise tho Father is Lord, the Son Lord, and tho 
Holy Ghost Lord. And yet not three Lords: but 
one Lord. For like as w« are compelled by the 
Christian verity to acknowledge every Person by 
himself to be God and Lord, so are wo forbidden by 
the Catholick Religion to say, There be three 
Gods, or three Lords. The Father is made of none : 
neither created, nor begotten. The Son is of the 
Father alone: not made, nor created, but begotten. 
The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son : 
neither made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceed- 
ing. So there is one Father, not three Fathers : onfe 
Sou, not three Sons : one Holy Ghost, not three 
Holy Ghosts. And in this Trinity none is afore, or 
after other : none is greater, or less than another ; 
Uut the whole three Persons are co-etemal to- 


gether, and co-equaL So that in all things, as it 
aforesaid, the Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity *a 
Unity is to be worshipped. He therefore that will 
be saved, must thus tliink of the Trinity. Further- 
more, it is necessary to everlasting salvation, that 
he also believe rightly the Incarnation of our Lord 
Jos us Christ. For the right Faith is, that we be- 
lieve and confess that our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, is God and Man ; God, of the Substance 
of the Father, begotten before the worlds: and Man, 
of the Substance of his Mother, born in the world; 
Perfect God, and perfect man : of a reasonable soul 
and human flesh subsisting ; Equal to the Father, as 
touching his Godhead: and inferior to the Father, 
as touching his Manhood. Who although he be 
God and Alan, yet he is not two, but one Christ; 
Ono; not by conversion of the Godhead into flesh, 
but by taking of the Manhood into God ; One alto 
gether ; not by confusion of Substance, but by unity 
of Person. For as the reasonable soul and flesh is 
ono man : so God and Man is one Christ ; Who suf- 
fered for our salvation : descended into hell, rose 
again the third day from the dead. IJe ascended 
into heaven, lie sitteth on the right hand of the Fa- 
ther, God Almighty : from whence he shall come 
to judge the quick aud the dead. At whose coming 
all men shall rise again with their bodies : and shall 
give account for their own works. And they that 
jiave done good shall go into life everlasting : and 
they that have done evil into everlasting tire. This 
is the Catholick Faith : which except a man believe 
faithfully, he cannot be saved. Glory be to the Fa- 
ther, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost ; As it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be . 
world without end. Amen." 

From tho whole tenor of this document, it is plainj]' 
, that it has been designed to oppose the Arian and 
Sahellian heresies, laying down the catholic or ortho- 
dox doctrine on the person of Christ. The Sabel- 
lians considered the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as 
qne in person. This was confounding the persons 
of the God bond. Tho Arians considered them as 
differing in essence, and thus as three lieings. This 
was dividing the substance. Against these two errors 
was the creed framed. The orthodox doctrine as 
laid down in it, is believed by all Trinitarians of 
the present day; but exception has sometimes been 
taken to the scholastic language in which the doc- 
trines are expressed. This creed, indeed, is alto- 
gether omitted in the Service-Book of tho Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America. The chief objections 
against it, however, are founded on what are called 
its damnatory clauses, those in which it denounces 
eternal damnation against those who do not believt 
the Catholic faith as there stated. . Many divines of 
r tho Church of England coincide entirely in senti- 
ment with Dr. Prettyman, in his * Elements of Theo- 
logy * 1 where he says, “ We know that different per- 
sons have deduced different and even opposite doc- 
trines from the words of Scripture, and consequently 
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thn most be many errors among Christiana ; but 
abuse the gospel nowhere informs us wliat degree of 
error will exclude from eternal happiness, X am ready 
to acknowledge, that, in my judgment, notwithstand- 
ing the authority of former times, our church would 
have acted more wisely, and more consistently with 
Its general principles of mildness and toleration, if 
it had not adopted the damnatory clausos of tne 
Athanaaiaa creed. Though I firmly believe, that 
the doctrines of this creed are all founded in Scrip- 
ture, I cannot but conceive it to be both unneces- 
sary and presumptuous to say, that * except every 
one do keep them whole and undefiled, without doubt 
he shall perish everlastingly/ 11 In any human com- 
position whatever, it is utterly inconsistent with 
that modesty and humility which ought ever to 
characterize the productions of Christian %non, to 
pronounce anathemas upon those who may differ in 
'sentiment from them, however widely. See Confes- 
sion, Creep. 

0 ATlIAltID, the name given to Mercury, one of 
the planets worshipped by the ancient Arabians. 

ATHEISTS (Gr. a, not, theo* } God), those who 
deny the existence of the Divine Being. However 
repugnant such a bold and presumptuous negation is 
to the sentiments and feelings of inankiud .generally, 
atheists have existed probably in every ago of the 
world. The existence of practical atheists, who 
live and act as if there were no God, is readily ad- I 
mittod ; but it has nut unfroquently been regarded 
as a point which may well be doubted, whether a 
true speculative atheist has ever existed, or could 
possibly exist. On this point it may be observed, that 
there is an explicit and openly avowed atheism, and 
there is also a constructive or implied atheism ; the 
Conner involving a fonnal denial of the existence of 
God ; the latter involving sentiments, which, if not 
by the author himself, at all events by others, are 
regarded as amounting to the denial of the Divine 
existence, or necessarily leading to it, though they 
. do not formally express it. Of these two species of 
atheism, it is the former alone, the explicit and 
, avowed atheism, whose existence has been doubted 
and even denied by many wise and good men/ both 
in ancient and modern times. Lord Bacon, in his 
* Essay on Atheism, 1 uses these strong words : *' I 
had rather believe all the fablcB in the legend, and 
the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this univer- 
sal frame is without a mind; and, therefore, God 
never wrought miracles to convince atheism, because 
his ordinary works convince it. 11 By this illustrious 
thinker atheism was looked upon as “joined and 
combined with folly and ignorance. 11 Dr. Arnold 
again more recently declares , n 1 confess that 1 believe 
conscientious atheism not to exist; 11 and the French 
philosopher, M. Cousin, pronounces atheism to be 
impossible. Nay, more, some of the most eminent 
infidel writers, in modem times, loudly proclaim 
their denial of the existence of true atheism, by 
which, however, they evidently mean nothing more 


than the denial of the exiateuoe of an active prinoi 
pie in nature. To deny a personal, living God, has, 
in the view of mauy infidels, no title to be regarded 
as atheism, provided only a first cause be admitted, 
even though that cause should be matter itself. 

From the altered aspect which the argument 
of infidels t has in more recent times assumed, it 
becomes necessary that atheism, as opposed to 
theism, should be more strictly and specifically de- 
fined as the disbelief or denial of the existence, 
providence, and government of a living, personal, 
and holy God. Dr. James Buchanan, in his able, 
lucid, aud conclusive work, 4 Faith in God, and mo- 
dern Atheism compared/ ranges the varieties of 
atheism under four classes. 1. The Aristotelian hy- 
pothesis, which asserts the present order of nature, 
or the world as now constituted, to have existed 
from eternity, aud that it will never have an end, 
2. The Epicurean hypothesis, which asserts the 
eternal existence of matter and motion, and attri- 
butes the origin of the world, cither with Epicurus, 
to a fortuitous concourse of atoms, or with some 
modem writers, to a law of progressive develop- 
ment. 3. The Stoical system, which affirms the co- 
existence and co eternity of God and the world, 
representing God ns the soul of the world superior 
to matter, but neither anterior to it nor independent 
of it, aud subject, as matter itself is, to the laws of 
necessity and fate. 4. The Pantheistic hypothesis, 
which denies the distinction between God and the 
world, und affirms that all is God, and God is all. 
In this view the universe is God, and God is the 
universe. 

These four theories or schemes of atheism have, 
at various times, attempted to destroy the belief in a 
living personal God, substituting other objects in 
His place, aud dethroning Him from the govern- 
ment of the universe. Thu origin of all the forms 
which atheism luis ever assumed, is to lie found in 
the depravity of the human heart. Man does not 
like to retain God in his knowledge. He loves 
darkness rather than light, because his deeds are 
evil, and. therefore, he says in his heart, even when 
he dares not utter it with his lips, There is no (tod. 
But while the ultimate cause of this, and every other 
species of infidelity, is to be traced to the native de- 
ceitfulness and desperate wick< dues* of the heart of 
man, there are certain proximate causes of atheism 
which it is impossible to overlook. On this subject 
Dr. Buclianan remarks, “Among the incidental oc- 
casions of atheism, vc might mention a defective, 
because irreligious education in early life,— the in- 
fluence of ungodly example and profane converse,— 
and the authority of a few great names iu literature 
or science which have become associated with the 
•cause of infidelity and among the plausible pre- 
texts for atheism, we might mention the btcctuus- 
fcneie* of professed believers, And especially of the 
clergy.- the divided state of the religious world ee 
indicated by the multiplicity of sects,- the hitter 
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ness of religious controversy, —the supposed opposi- 
tion of the Church to the progress of science, and 
the extension of civil and religious liberty, — and the 
gross superstitions which have been incorporated 
with Christianity itself in some of the oldest and 
most powerful states of Europe.” Of all these inci- 
dental causes of atheism, the last-mentioned is un- 
doubtedly the most powerful ; aud, accordingly, the 
boldest aud most utiblushiitg atheists have been 
found in those countries of Europe where papal su- 
perstition has most extensively prevailed. 

Atheists, however, have never been so far agreed 
os to constitute themselves into a sect or denomina- 
tion like other religionists. This may have partly 
arisen from the negative character of their belief; 
but still more, perhaps, from a secret conviction that 
their principles wore scarcely possessed of sufficient 
consistency aud coherence to assume the form of a 
creed. Of all the religious sects which have over 
appeared in the history of the world, the strangest 
probably would bo a sect of atheists denying the 
very God that made them, and professing their be- 
lief in all unbelief. This would he the most mon- 
strous combination of negative thinkers that it is 
possible to conceive. In one country, and at one 
period, wo find atheism pervading the masses. We 
refer to tho first French Revolution, in tho fold of 
the last century. 41 In one country,” says the elo- 
quent Robert llall of Leicester, “ and that the cen- 
tre of Christendom, revelation underwent a total 
eclipse, while atheism, performing on a darkened 
theatre its strange and fearful tragedy, confounded 
tho lirst elements of society, blended every age, 
rank, and sex, in indiscriminate proscription aud 
massacre, and convulsed all Europe to its centre; 
that the imperishable memorial of these events 
might teach the last generations of mankind to con- 
sider religion as the pillar of society, the safeguard 
of nations, tho parent of social order, which alone 
has power to curb the fury of the passions, ami se- 
cure to every one his rights ; to the laborious the 
reward of their industry, to tho rich the enjoyment 
of their wealth, to nobles the preservation of their 
honours, and to princes the stability of their thrones." 
At still greater length Or. Sprague of America de- 
scribes tho state of France during the roigu of 
atheism. 44 Tho great jubilee of atheism was the 
French Revolution. Then her volcanic tires, which 
had been silently accumulating while the world was 
asleep, broke forth with the fury of a long impri- 
soned element, and com cried a whole country, for a 
time, into one burniug held of desolation. It was 
just when France decreed that she. was without a 
God, And that she would have none ; when she in- 
scribed upon her tomb -stones and upon the gates 
of her sepulchres, k Death an eternal sleep;* when 
she caused atheism to ride in triumph in all her high 
places, ami hunted Christianity into the caves and 
dens of the earth ; — it was just then that her blood 
flowed like a river, aud the guillotine rested not from 


its work day nor night. I need not tell you how 
suspicion took the place of confidence j how every 
thing that is kindly and generous in the human 
heart withered away, and every thing that- is selfish! 
and base, and cruel, grew rank and flourishing ; how 
the tenderest relations of life, lost all tlieir sacredness, 
aud the heart's blood was often let out by the hand 
winch was pledged to offices of friendship; how 
suicide multiplied its victims by thousands, as if it 
were on a race witli the guillotine ; how the last 
vestige of domestic happiness was blotted out, and 
law, and order, and civilization, were entombed, and 
every man trembled at the touch of his fellow-man, 
lent the next moment a dagger should be plunged 
into his bosom. It was as if the heavens were pour- 
ing down torrents of blood; as if the earth were 
heaving*, forth surges of fire ; as if the atmosphere 
were impregnated with the elements of death, while 
the reign of atheism lasted. Other nations saw the 
smoke of the torment, as it ascended up, and trembled 
lest, upon them also the day of vengeauce was about 
to open . 11 

44 This,” as Mr. Hall observes, 44 was the first at- 
tempt which has ever been witnessed on an exten- 
sive scale, to establish the principle# of atheism, the 
first effort which history has recorded to disannul 
ami extinguish the belief of all superior powers.” 
The. grand experiment, however, miserably failed. 
The popular mind shrunk from tho hideous sys- 
tem, when they saw it in full operation, aud the 
very convention which had decreed by public en 
actment that there is no God, was compelled, 
with equal formality, to recognise his existence. 
Thus brief, though fraught with fearful calamities, 
was the reign of atheism in France, at an era of wild 
revol ill ionary frenzy. 

Atheism being strictly a negative system, its ad 
herents wisely limit themselves to bold assertion in- 
stead of argument. From the very nature of the 
cusc, it is impossible that they can clearly and con- 
clusively establish tlieir position, that there is no 
God. On this point, the reasoning of John Foster 
is irresistible. “ The wonder turns on the great pro- 
cess by which a man could grow to the immense in- 
telligence that can know that there is no God. 
What ages and what lights arc requisite for THIS at- 
tainment. I This intelligence involves the very 
attributes of divinity while a God is denied. For, 
unless this mau is omnipresent, unless he is at this 
moment in every place in the universe, he cannot 
know but there may he in some place manifestations 
of a deity by which even he would be overpowered 
if he does not know absolutely every agent in the 
universe, the one that he does not know may be 
God. If lie is not himself the chief agent in the 
universe, and does not know what is so, that which 
Vs so may ho God. If he is not in absolute posses* 
sion of all the propositions that constitute universal 
trutli, the one which he wants may be, that there is 
a God. If he cannot, with certainty, assign the 
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mm of all that exist*, that cause may be a God. 
If he does not know everything that has been 
done in the immeasurable ages that are past, some 
things may have been done by a God. Thus, 
unless he knows all things, that is, precludes an- 
other deity by being one liimself, he cannot know 
that the Being whose existence he rejects, does not 
exist. But he must know that ho does not exist, 
else he deserves equal contempt and compassion for 
the temerity with which ho firmly avows his rejec- 
tion, and acts accordingly. 1 ’ This apparently irre- 
fragable argument, the Secularists, as they call 
themselves, of our day, endeavour most ingeniously 
to obviate and do away with, by taking up quite a 
dillerent position from that which has beeu hitherto 
assumed by the athei*ts of other times, ^They no 
longer dogmatically assert that there is no God, 
admitting with Foster, that this would be to lay 
claim to infinite knowledge ; hut they contont them- 
selves with the assertion, that tho evidence alleged 
for the existence of a Supreme. Being independent of 
Nature is insufficient. u The atheist,” say they, “does 
not labour to demonstrate that there is no God ; but 
he labours to demonstrate that there is no adequate 
proof of there being one. He does not positively affirm 
that God is not ; but he affirms the lack ol' evidence 
for the position that God is. Judging from the ten- 
dency and effect of his arguments, an atheist does 
not appear positively to refuse that a God may be ; 
but ho insists that He has not discovered himself, 
whether by the utterance of Ilis voice in audible re- 
velation, or by the impress of His hand upon visible 
nature. His verdict on tho doctrine of a God is only 
that it is not proven ; it is not tliat it is disprove!!, 
lie is but an atheist: lie is not an antitheist.” 
This is precisely the attitude, in regard to the ques- 
tion of the Divine existence, which has been assumed 
by the modern Secularists, as represented by Mr. llo- 
lyoake, tlic ablest and most acute writer belonging to 
the party. With apparent modesty, this author re- 
fuses to go the length of asserting that there is m>t, 
or even that there may not be a God, but he simply 
declares tliat no valid evidence has yet been adduced 
to prove that God exists. With strange inconsis- 
tency, however, Mr. Ilolyoake elsewhere dogmati- 
cally affirms, 11 Most decidedly 1 believe that the 
present order of nature is insufficient to prove the 
existence of an intelligent Creator ; ” and again, “ no 
imaginable order, no contrivance, however mechani- 
cal, precise, or clear, would be sufficient to prove it.” 
The author of such statements as these is plainly 
attempting to foreclose all argument for the existence 
of a God us impossible. Such presumption is not to 
be reasoned with, but to be pitied. Evidence may 
be adduced of the strongest and the most resistless 
character, but no imaginable extent of it will con- 
vince this unbeliever. The fearful, overwhelming 
responsibility of such a man’s position it is impos- 
slble fully to conceive. 41 Man is not to blame,” says 
Dr, Cltalmcrs in Ids 1 Natural Theology/ ‘if 


atheist, becauso of the want of proof. But he is to 
blame, if an atheist, because he has shut his eyes. 
Ho is not to bhnno tliat the evidence for a God lias 
not beeu seen by him, if no such evidence there were 
within the field of his observation. But he is to 
blame, if the evidence have not been seen, because 
ho turned away his attention from it. That the 
question of a God may lie unresolved in his mind, 
all lie has to do is to refuse a hearing to the question. 
He may abide without tho conviction of a God if he 
so choose. But this his choice is matter of condem- 
nation. To resist God after tliat he is known, is 
criminality towards him ; but to be satisfied Unit he 
should remain unknown, is like criminality towards 
him. There is a moral perversity of spirit with him 
who is willing, in the midst of many objects of grati- 
fication, that there should not be one object of grati- 
tude. It is thus that, even in tho ignorance of God, 
there may be a responsibility towards God. Tho 
Diseerner of the heart secs, whether, for the bless* 
ingo innumerable wherewith lie has strewed tho path 
of every man, he be treated, like the unknown bene- 
factor who was diligently sought, or like tho un- 
known benefactor who was never cared for. In 
respect, at least of desire after God, the same dis- 
tinction of character may be observed between one 
man and another— whether God bo wrapt in mys- 
tery, or stand forth in full development to our world. 
Even though a mantle of deepest obscurity lay over 
the question of his existence, this would not efface 
tho distinction, between the piety on the one hand 
which laboured and aspired after him, and the im- 
piety upon the oilier, which never missed the evi- 
dence that it did not care for, and so grovelled in the 
midst of its own sensuality and selfishness. The eye 
of a heavenly witness is upon all these varieties; and 
thus, whether it bo darkness or whether it lie dislike 
which hath caused a people to be ignorant of God, 
there is with him a clear principle of judgment, that 
he can extend even to the outfiehls of utheisin.” 

Mr. ilolyoake boldly alleges that it is impossible 
satisfactorily to prove that God is, but happily wo 
are so constituted, that it is impossible satisfac- 
torily to prove that God is not. There is an 
intellectual instinct or first principle in the mind of 
every man, which compels him to recognise a Great 
First Cause from which all things hail their origin. 
This is one of the primary beliri’s of man. But, as 
Dr. Godwin asks in his ‘‘Let t ores on the Atheistic 
Controversy/ ‘‘ What has at lu ism to leach but more 
negations V— that there is no First Cause, no Creator, 
no intention in ail die beautiful and beneficial ar- 
rangements of nature: that there is no such thing M 
mind or spirit in the universe ; no God, no angel, no 
hereafter for man, iio future judgment, no heaven or 
hell, no rewanls for virtue or pumshments^for vice 
beyond this life,. Its object is, in &ct, to teach men 
*to dialielicve what all ages have believed." 

There arc two modes of conducting the argument 
fot the Divine existence, in opposition to the 
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Atheists — the a priori and the a posteriori — the one 
demonstrating that God necessarily must be, and the 
other proving that God is. The consideration of the 
nature and force of these two species of argument 
for the being of a God, belongs more properly to the 
article Theihtb (which see). The Scriptures never 
argue the subject of the existence of the Divine 
Being, hut uniformly take it for granted. Thus, in 
the opening verse of the Bible we are told, “ in the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth/* a 
statement which assumes that God is, and simply an- 
nounces him as the Creator of the universe. And 
when the atheist is noticed in the Sacred Volume, 
Ills creed is stamped with the character of consum- 
mate folly, and declared to have its origin in the 
heart rather than the head. “ The fool bath said in 
his heart, there is no God.” llis moral discern- 
ment is perverted by sin, and therefore ho shuts 
his eyes upon the light, and surrenders himself to 
a state of utter and irremediable darkness. 

ATHENA, one of the principal deities of the an- 
cient Greeks. »Sho is said to have sprung from the 
head of Zeus in full armour. Horodotus makes her 
only the adopted daughter of Zeus, following the 
Libyan tradition ah to her boing born of l’oseidon and 
Tritonis. Various districts of Greece claimed to be 
her birthplace. In her character, as she is repre- 
sented by the ancient writers, there is a combination 
of power and wisdom. She presided over states and 
their political arrangements. She was the goddess, 
also, of agriculture, and the inventor of various agri- 
cultural implements, particularly the plough and the 
rako ; besides instructing the people in several agri- 
cultural processes. Athena is also said to have in- 
vented several musical instruments, as the llute and 
the trumpet. ; and various iisoful arts, more especially 
those which are adapted to females. In short, she 
was the goddess of all wisdom, and knowledge, and 
skill. The Athenians regarded her as the patron of 
their state, ami to her they believed themselves in- 
debted for I heir celebrated council called Ahkiopa- 
GUS (which sue). Both the internal arrangements 
and the outward defence of the state were under her 
protection and intluenee. To her, heroes owe their 
safety in battle, lu the Trojan war she took part 
with the Greeks. 

Athena was worshipped throughout all Greece. 
In Attica she was viewed os the national goddess 
both of the city and the country. The animals of- 
fered in sacrifice to lier were usually bulls, rams, and 
cows. Among trees, the olive was sacred to her ; 
and among living creatures, the owl, the cock, and 
the serpent. Among the Homans A&ena was called 
Minerva. 

ATUENA2A. a festival held in honour of Athena 
see previous article) umoug the ancient Greeks. Bees 
Panatui:n.i:a. 

AT III NG ANT A NS (Gr. a y not, thingo y to touchy 
a Christian sect identified in the Byzantine historians 
with the 1 \u?ucian8 (which see). The name is 


probably derived from the idea imputed to them, of 
imitating the Gnostics or Manicheans, in regarding 
many things as unclean, and therefore not touching 
them. This sect had its principal seat in the city 
of Amorion, in Upper Phrygia, where many Jews 
resided ; and, accordingly, Neander traces its origin tfi 
a fixture of Judaism and Christianity — an opinion • 
which is so far sanctioned by the practice of the sect ; 
in mixing baptism with the observance of all the 1 ' 
rites of Judaism except circumcision. It is quite 
possible that some remains of the older Judaizing 
Christians, against whom the apostle Paul warnB the 
OoloHsians (ii. 21), may havo continued in Phrygia 
down to the tenth century, when the Byzantino his- 
torians speak of them as existing. This sect had 
flic merit of refusing to take any part in the abuses 
of the times, especially in image- worship, and in 
veneration of the cross, and of the hierarchy of the 
reigning party. 

ATUOCIANS, a Christian sect which aroso in the 
third century, who maintained the mortality of the 
soul. They are probably the same with the Aka- 
mci or Aka mans (which see). 

AT110U, or Atuyii, an ancient Egyptian god- 
dess, regarded by the great Etymologicon as the 
Venus of the Egyptians, in whose honour, Strabo 
tells us, a sacred cow was fed at Moinemphis. 
Atliyri is mentioned by Plutarch among the different 
names of Isis. 

ATHOS MOUNT (Monks of). This mountain 
in Greece is situated in Clmlcidia, and, from the 
number of monasteries which have been built upon its 
sides, as well os from its being a frequent resort of 
devout pilgrims, it long ago received tho name of the 
Holy mountain, which it retains to this day. Before 
the Greek revolution, there were about five thousand 
Greek monks or Caloykrs (which see) resident on 
this mountain. They lead a life of colibacy, and 
are generally of the order of St. Basil. The number 
of monasteries amounts to somewhere about twenty, 
but several of them are in ruins, and only three or 
fo'ur arc maintained in splendour. All the monas- 
teries on Mount Athos derive their support from es- 
tates which belong to them in Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and other parts of Greece, and are superintended by 
persoiiB connected with the order. The whole of 
these superintendents, amounting in number to 
1,200, were suddenly seized by the Turks in 1822, 
and, without any apparent reason, cruelly put to 
death. The great mass of the Greek monki of 
Mount Athos are quite illiterate, being only required 
to muke the sign of the cross, and to perform readily 
the *Mdauu\ai y that is, their prostrations after the re- 
cital of some particular psalms, with the Gloria Putr 
at the end of them. Some of these monks are re 
uuirud to repeat their MtUmoiai three hundred times 
every twenty-four hours, unless indisposed, and, in 
this case, a priest must discharge the duty instead of 
them. The Caloycrs of Mount Athoe have a steel 
collar with a cross appended to it of about seven «* 
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right pounds weight. This collar, which is used on 
the admission of a new monk into their order, is al- 
leged to have belonged to St. Athanasius, who lived 
in the ninth century, and who procured the founda- 
tion of one of their principal convents called Imutoh. 
The cell of this saint, and the white marble stone on 
which he was wont to say his prayers, are pointed 
out as curiosities, the stone having a cavity in it of 
about four or five inches deep, occasioned, it is said, 
by the saint kneeling so frequently upon it. The 
residence of monks upon the Holy mountain must 
have been of great antiquity ; it is supposed that it 
was probably selected as a seat for monasteries about 
the reign of Constantine the Great, in the fourth 
century. 

ATHOUAF, a name giveu by the Mohammedans 
to tho procession made by pilgrims seven times 
round the Kaaba or bUck stone, in the Beituliah or 
temple of Mecca, during the fast of Ramaduan. 
See Fasts. 

ATHOUS, a surname of Zeus, derived from 
Mount Athos, on which he had a temple dedicated 
to his worship. 

ATLAS, a deity among the ancient Greeks, al- 
leged by Hesiod to be a son of Japetus mid Clynieue. 
He is spoken of in Homers Odyssey as" Wring up 
the pillars both of earth and heaven ; which 1ms by 
some writers been supposed to be a figurativo repre- 
sentation, denoting thut Atlas was skilled in astro- 
nomy, and lirst taught that the earth was in the fonit 
of a globe. He is generally supposed to have been 
in the north-western part of Africa; hence there is 
still a range of mountains in that region which bears 
bis name. 

ATOCIIA (Ocr Lady of), a name given to the 
Virgin Mary, under which she has a chapel dedi- 
cat od to her at Madrid. She is said to perform as 
many miracles there as at any other of her chapels. 
She is represented in the dress of a widow, with a 
chaplet in her hands, and on festival days she is 
crowned with the sun, and decked out with the fn*»Kt 
garments, adorned with the richest jewels. The 
chapel is lighted up, according to accounta^with a 
hundred gold and silver lumps. 

ATO MISTS, a sect of philosophers in ancient 
Greece, who have not without good cause been 
ranked as atheists. The originator of the system 
seems to have been Leucippus ; it was carried out, 
however, to a more complete systematic form by 
Democritus. The fundamental principle of the sys- 
tem was the eternal existence of matter in tlie form 
of an infinite number of atoms existing in infinite 
apace. Anaxagoras, and the earlier school of Atom- 
ists, had taught also the eternity of matter in the 
form of atoms, but for the construction of worlds they 
considered a controlling power to be necessary, which 
was Mind or Intelligence. In the hands of Demo- 
critus, however, followed by Epicurus, Mind* disap- 
pears, and Matter alone is considered as really ex- 
' wing. It is by indefinite combinations of atoms 


tliat the different forms of objects are brought aboul. 
Even our own perception of outward objects, winch 
we generally regard as strictly mental in its charac 
ter, is explained by this system on a strangely mate- 
rialistic hypothesis. All things are said to be con- 
stantly throwing off images of themselves, which 
after assimilating to themselves the surrounding air, 
cuter the soul by the pores of the sensitive organ. 
The eye, for example, to use the illustration of Mr. 
Lewes, is composed of aqueous humours; and water 
sees. But how docs water sec ? It Is diaphanous, 
and receives the imago of wliatevcr is presented to 
it. The very soul itself, according to Democritus, 
was composed of tho tiucst fire-atoms, ami all Its 
knowledge was derived from actual corporeal contact 
through the impressions tnudo by external objects 
upon the outward senses. All knowledge was in his 
view phenomenal, to employ the language of Kant, 
and hence he regarded all human knowledge as un- 
certain, being not absolutely, but only relatively 
true. All uature, on the Atomic hypothesis, consists 
of a plenum and a va cUuni; the plenum consisting ot 
elementary particles, the infinite number of winch 
are homogeneous in quality, but heterogeneous in 
form. As like attracts like, these particles cornbin 
ing together form real things and beings. Thus all 
idea of a Divine Creator is superseded. Tho Atomic 
philosophers of antiquity are to 1 k$ carefully distin- 
guished from the Atomic philosophers of our day, 
who teach the law of definite proportions, and thus, 
instead of giving countenance to the atheistic <luc- 
trinA-adduce an additional and very powerful argu- 
ment for tho existence of a God, drawn from the 
laws and collocations of matter. 

Atonement controversy, it has been 

the belief of the Christian world from the earliest 
ages, that the death of Christ was propitiatory in its 
character, or in other words, was designed to bo, and 
act i wily was, an atonement for sin, a sacrifice offered 
up to satisfy Divine justice, and reconcile sinners to 
God. In tli is view, all the great denominations into 
which the Christian world has been divided are 
agreed. We refer to the Eastern and Western 
Churches, Romanists and Protestants, Calvinists uul 
• Arminians. This generally received doctrine, how- 
ever, lias been disputed by the Hodman*, who deny 
the divinity of Christ, and, t here fore, endeavour to 
fritter away the doctrine of atonement. Their belief 
on this latter point may be thus summarily described. 
“ The great object of the mission and death of 
Christ, was to give the fullest proof of a state of re- 
tribution, in order to supply the strongest motives 
to virtue; and the making an express regard to the 
doctrine of a resurrection to immortal life, the prin- 
cipal sanction of the laws of virtue, is an advantage 
peculiar to Christianity. By tliis advantage the 
# gwpel reforms the world, and the remission of sin is 
consequent on reformation. For although there are 
some texts in which the pardon of sin seems to bs 
represented as dnqKmsed in consideration of the suf 
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feringa, the merits, the resurrection, the life or the 
obedience of Christ, we cannot but conclude, upon a 
careful examination, tliat all those views of it are 
partial representations, and that, according to the 
plain general tenor of Scripture, the pardon of sin is 
in reality always dispensed by the free mercy of 
God, upon account of niau’B personal virtue, a peni- 
tent upright heart, and a reformod exemplary life, 
without regard to the sufferings or merit of any 
being whatever.** By such a melancholy perver- 
sion of the whole Christum scheme, the Sociiiians 
contrive to get quit of the propitiatory character of 
Christ's death, making it nothing more thun an at- 
tosttfion of the truth of His doctrine, and that lie 
mimit obtain the power of imparting the forgiveness 
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^Between tho Bocinian and the catholic view of 
the atonement, there lies what lias been called the 
Middle scheme, which agrees with the Bocinian in 
rejecting the atonement, but at the same time admits 
the orthodox or catholic view, so far as to maintain 
that it hath pleased God to promise forgiveness 
through the mediation of Christ. This opinion is held 
by a party, who do not consider Christ as the eternal 
and consubstantial Son of God, but as the first and 
most glorious of created beings, by whom the world 
was made. Accordingly, they rest the mediation of 
ChriHt not upon an atonement, but upon II is inter- 
cession. The same objection, it is obvious, lies 
against this theory, as against the Sociuian, that it 
does not satisfactorily account for the sufferings of 
an innocent person. AVhy did Jesus Christ, though 
free according to both theories from all guilt, whether 
personal or imputed, endure such sufferings as wu 
know ho underwent by Divine appointment? This 
is of itself a testing question, which shows the utter 
insufficiency both of the Bocinian and the middle 
scheme. The truth is, that among all nations, and 
in all ages, the idea of atouemeut has prevailed, as is 
clearly manifest from tho extent to which sacrifices 
have been offered, with the express object of propi- 
tiating the Divine Being; and those consisting not 
of irrational animals merely, but in many instances 
of human beings. And wlmt principle is more in- 
delibly impressed on every page of the Old Testa- 
ment than that, 41 without shedding of blood there is 
no remission of sins.** In the plainest language, be- 
sides, the Scriptures assert tho death of Christ to 
luive been an atonenieut for sins. Thus it is said in 
words which one would think it is impossible to 
misunderstand or mistake, Eph. v. 2, 44 He gave 
lliinsclf for us an offering and a sacrifice to God for 
a sweet-smelling savour;'* 1 John ii. 2, M lie is 
the propitiation for our sins, aud not for ours only, 
but also for the. sins of the whole world;** Rom. v. 
10, 11 Bv his death we are reconciled to God ;*’ Itev. i 
v. 9, “ He has redeemed us to God by His blood.** 
These explicit statements, even the Bocinian himself 
cannot deny, and he is driven to the strange expe- 
dient of asserting that Ciirist was only a metaphori- 


cal priest, and that his sacrifice was a metaphorica 
sacrifice, and consequently his redemption which he 
hgth purchased for his people must be only a meta- 
fhorical redemption, that ib, no redemption at all. 

Thu Swedenborgians regard Christ's sufferings as 
having been endured on his own account, not on 
ottip; and accordingly they refuse to admit the doc- 
trine of the imputation of His righteousness. The 
modem Uni verbalists affirm that the word atonement 
in Scripture language simply denotes reconciliation! 
arid that Christ died merely to convince mankind of 
the immutability of God’s universal saving love. It 
is painful to observe the loose views which liavo been 
promulgated by various theological writers on tho 
subject for a century past. Thus Dr. Taylor of Nor- 
wich, in his writings, alleges, 44 By the blood ol 
Christ, God discharges us from guilt, because the 
blood of Christ is the most powerful meaus of free- 
ing us from the pollution and the power of sin.** 
The propitiatory view of the atonement is thus en- 
tirely lost sight of, and its whole efficacy in the sal- 
vation of the soul is reduced to a mere moral influ- 
ence. And to make it the more obvious that such 
is his opinion of the modus opernndi of the atone- 
ment, he tells us in pluin language, that by 44 the 
blood of Christ" is meant 44 his perfect obedience 
and goodness." Dr. Priestley went so far as to 
deny that the doctrine of atonement formed a part 
of the Christian scheme. A class of writers again, 
among whom are to be ranked Drs. Price, Whitby, 
and Macknight, while they admit the reality of the 
atonement, deny that it had any efficacy in itself to 
satisfy the demands of Divine justice, but derives all 
its effect from the Divine appointment. According 
to this hypothesis, God might have saved sinners it 
lie had so pleased without an atonement, and 
there is no necessary connection between the death 
of Christ and the pardon of the sinner. Thus the 
bearing of Christ's divinity upon his sacrifice is entirely 
lost sight of. This theory “imports," to uso the 
language of Dr. Dick in his 4 Lectures on Theology,* 
14 fliat the mission of Christ was gratuitous in every 
sense; that without any sufficient reason he was 
subjected to sorrow and death; that there lias been 
a theatrical display of the severity of Divine justice, 
to persuade us that it is inflexible and inexorable, 
while it would not have been dishonoured, although 
sin hud been permitted to pass with impunity ; and 
that the love of God is not so wonderful as we were 
wont to believe, because its greatest gift might have 
Ivccn withheld without at all hindering our salva^ 
lion.’* The fact that such consequences as these 

t ‘naturally from tlus theory may well warrant us 
ejecting it, more especially as it derives not the 
itest support from the sacred writings, 
ho question on the subject of the atonement, 
:h more than any other has given rise to contro 
versy^among divines, regards the extent of its effi 
cacy, whether it reached to all men, or to those mil) 
who were given U Christ by the Father. The Pels- 
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giana feud Arminians maintain the former view, 
trhile Calvinists as strenuously maintain the latter. 
Another party has arisen of late years, who allege 
not only that Christ died for all men, but that in 
consequence of Ilia death all men are actually par* 
doned. The natural inference from such a doctrine 
is, that if all men are pardoned, then all men riyist 
be saved, but to prevent such an inference being 
drawn, it is alleged that no man's pardon will be of 
any avail to him unless he believes that he is par- 
doned. Such a belief, according to this theory, can* 
not fail to belong to every man, seeing the conclu- 
sion necessarily follows that each individual man in 
virtue of being a man is pardoned. To remove this 
obvious difficulty, it is asserted, that we shall not en- 
joy the benefit of the pardon unless, in addition to 
our faith, we are sanctified by our faith. Thus our 
finrfsal ration is made to depend upon our own holi* 
nuts, and not exclusively upon the atonement of 
tub Lord Jesus Christ. 

^gTlie Anninian view of tlio extent of the atone- 
ment is somewhat different from the theory just ex- 
plained. It tenches no doubt tliat Christ died for 
all, but the ground of this is stated to be, tliat in 
consequence of the death of Christ a dispensation of 
grace has been established under which all men arc 
placed ; a new covenant is made with them which 
promises eternal life to sincere instead of perfect 
obedience ; and such assistance is afforded to them, 
as if rightly improved will enable them to work out 
their salvation. This theory in all its |»artR is de- 
cidedly opposed to the Word of God. From begin- 
ning to end it is a human device to support a favour- 
ite notion. The dispensation under which men are 
supposed to be placed -in consequence of the death 
of Christ, is one which substitutes sincere though 
imperfect, instead of perfect obedience, thus giving 
countenance to the absurd principle that the Divine 
Being can depart from tlie strictness and purity of 
his holy law, and thus belie the essential holiness of 

S roture. No covenant involving any such orru- 
lb principle is to be found in the Bible, 
s to the limited extent of the atonement, the 
language of the New Testament is explicit: Our 
Lord himself says, John x. 15, “ 1 lay down my life 
for the sheep ;" and explaining who his sheep are, 
he says, 44 My sheep hear my voice, and 1 know 
them, and they follow me ; 1 give unto them eternal 
life, and they shall never perish, neither shall any 
pluck them out of my hand." It is plain then from 
a comparison of these passages, that Christ died for 
His people only, whom He terms His sheep, and for 
whom peculiar privileges are reserved. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands, however, that there are pas- 
sages in the New Testament winch seem at first right 
to convoy the impression that Christ died for all. 
Thus in John i. 29, it is said, 44 Behold the Lambtif 
God which taketh away the sins of the world and 
Jesus is declared in 1 John JL 2, to be 44 the pro- 
pitiation for the sine of the whole world." The 
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world, however, in these and other places, must not 
be understood os denoting all mankind, but the na- 
tions in general, os distinguished from the Jews 
Again, we find in 2 Cor. v. 15, the apparently unlimit- 
ed statement that “ Christ died for all," but imme- 
diately after the statement is limited by the words, 
44 that they who live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto Him who died for them and 
rose again;" thus showing that by the word 44 all" 
in the first clause, is meant not all mankind, but all 
who live through Christ. In the same wav all those 
expressions, which are apparently unlimited and uni- 
versal throughout the Bible, must bo carefully in- 
terpreted in connection with other passages, which 
bear upon the same subject, keeping always in view 
the well-known and admitted rule of interpretation, 
that the universal statement is to be explained by 
the limited, and not I he limited by the universal. On 
the two classes of texts to which wo refer, Dr. 
Candlisli makes the following remarks. 44 There is 
this general difference bet worn the two dosses of 
texts — those winch seem to assort a general, and 
those which rather point to a restricted and 
limited, reference, in the atoning work of Christ — 
that while the. former easily admit of n dear and 
consistent interpretation, such as makes them har- 
monize with the doctrine which, at first sight, they 
might be supposed to contradict, it is altogether 
otherwise with the latter; it caw only be by a pro- 
cess of distortion — by their being made to sutler 
violence — that they can be so explained away as to 
become even neutral in the controversy. It is re- 
markable, accordingly, that tho opponents of the 
Calvinistic view rarely, if ever, apply themselves to 
the task of showing what fair construction may l»e 
put, according to their theory, on the texts usually 
cited against them. They think it enough simply 
to collect an array of texts which, when uttered in 
single notes, givo a sound similar to that of their own 
trumpet; and although we undertake to prove, in 
every instance, that the sound, even taken alone, is, 
at the least, a very uncertain one, and that, when 
combined and blended with the sounds of other notes 
in the same bar or deflT, the general result of the har- 
monized melody is such as to chime in with flic strain 
which we think we find elsewhere- -they arc very 
slow in dealing thus with the texts quoted on the 
other side. But it is surely as incumbent upon them 
to explain how the texts on our mMi* are to lie inter- 
preted consistently with their views, as it is on tit 
to make a corresponding attempt in regard to tho 
texts which they claim as theirs. This, however, it 
would be by no means easy to do. For setting 
aside all partial counsel in this inquiry, and coming 
to the passages referred to, not for the purpose of 
reconciling them with any supposed 4 analogy of the 
faith/ but exclusively bent on looking at each in the 
•light of its own context »r connection, we can 
scarcely fail to perceive that the assertion of a 
limited or restricted atonement is fay no means in 
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them, wliat that of a uni vernal redemption would 
have been in the other aeries of passages we have 
considered— an excrescence upon the argument in 
hand, not in point or to the purpose, but intrusive 
and embarrassing — embarrassing, we of course mean, 
not to the controversialist, but to the critic, in his 
exegesis or exposition of the particular verses under 
review. On the contrary, this assertion of limitation 
or restriction, as being the characteristic feature of 
Christ’s work, is at the very heart of these passages 
— essential to the writer’s or the speaker’s argument 
or reasoning, at the time, and, indeed, essential to 
what lie says having any meauing at all.” 

But the question still recurs, Is there no sense in 
which it can be truly alleged that Christ died for 
all ? or, in other words, lias the world at large reaped 
no advantage from the sufferings and death of the 
Lord Jesus ? In reply to this question wo would 
remark, that there are common as well as spmul 
tanoiits of the death of Christ. The common bene- 
fits are the establishment of a dispensation of long- 
suffering patience and forbearance towards an un- 
godly world, and the introduction of a system of 
means and ordinances along with the common oper- 
ations of the Spirit. These belong to nil mankind 
without exception, and the possession of them lays 
the world under the heaviest responsibility. The 
qweial bcuolits of the death of Christ, however, are 
alone of a strictly saving character, and belong to 
Ilis own believing people. They are Ilia sheep, and 
to them uluue He gives eternal life. It is the nr- 

f ‘ of this distinction between the common and 
d benefits of the death of Christ which 1ms 
i rise in the minds of some theologians to coii- 
I viows on the doctrine of the atonement, 
lother question, in connection with the atone- 
ment, has of Into years given rise to considerable 
difference of opinion among theological writers both 
in Britain and America. The question refers to the 
design of the Atonement, whether it was general or 
yuirticulAr. The. same point was discussed between 
the Anninians and the Calvinists in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century ; but the form iu which the 
question has of lAtc presented itself is somewhat dif 
feront, the doctrine of a universal atonement being 
now held along with the doctrine of a particular 
election. The question is thus stripped of its gross 
Annin ian aspect, and presented under the more mo- 
dified form of what is termed in America llopkin- 
Bianism. The theological lectures of Dr. Dwight, 
which have obtained extensive circulation on both 
sides of the Atlantic, have diffused very widely this 
plausible theory of the atonement. The ablest 
writer in its defence is undoubtedly the late lamented 
Dr. Wardlaw, who, in a work published on the sub- I 
jeet, says, “ According to this scheme the atonement < 
was designed as a vindication, manifestation, or ra- 
ther display of the righteousness of God, such as tit 
render forgiveness ami salvation consistent with the 
honour of that perfection of the Divine character; 


leaving the Supreme Ruler and Jtulge in the fm 
and sovereign exercise of the mercy in which he de- 
lights, to dispense those blessings, more or less ex- 
tensively, according to the good pleasure of his 
will.” Tills explanation of the matter places elec- 
tion posterior, in point of time, to the atonement, 
an j assigns to the latter no greater efficacy than the 
rendering of the salvation of his people possible. 
There is no connection here between the Head 
Christ And his members. lie had no higher object 
in his death, according to this theory, than the re- 
moving of all hindrances in the way of the outgoing 
of the Divine mercy, and thus the grout work of 
man's redemption is robbed of tluit beauty And con- 
sistency iu which it is set before us in the Word of 
God. 

ATONEMENT (Day of), the tel i day of the 
seventh month, called Tisri among tht Jews, or the 
fifth day before the Feast of Tabernacles. This was 
appointed by God to be a solemn yearly hist, as wo 
tiud fully explained in Lev. xvi., but particularly ver. 
29 — 34, “ And this shall be a statute for ever unto 
you : that in the seventh month, on the tenth day of 
the month, ye shall afflict your souls, and do no 
work at all, whether it be one of your own country, 
or a stranger that sojounicth among you : for on 
that day Bhall the priest make an atonement for you, 
to cleanse you, that ye may be clean from all your 
sins before the Lord. It shall he a sabbath of rest 
unto you, and ye shall afflict your souls by a statute 
for ever. And the priest, whom he shall anoint, 
and whom ho shall consecrate to minister in the 
priest’s office In his father’s stead, shall make the 
atonement, and shall put on the linen clothes, even ^ 
the holy garments : and he shall make an atone- 
ment for the holy sanctuary, and he shall make an 
atonement for the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and for the altar, and he shall make an atonement 
for the priests, and for all the people of the con- 
gregation. And this shall be an everlasting sta- 
tute unto you, to make an atonement for the chil- 
dren of Israel for all their sins once a-year. And 
he did os the Lord commanded Moses.” On this 
day alone throughout the whole year was the high 
priest permitted to enter the holy of holies, and 
not without due preparation under pain of death. 
In the Talmud the day of atonement is styled the 
“ Great Fasting,” or sometimes “ The Day.” The 
services of the day commenced with personal pre- 
paration on the part of the high-priest. Having 
washed himself in water, he put on the holy linen 
garments with the mitre. He then led into the 
outer sanctuary a young bullock for a sin-offering; 
and a ram for a burnt -offering— both of them sacri- 
fices for himself and his household, including, as some 
suppose, the whole body of priests and Levitcs. 
Having thus completed his own personal prepara- 
tion, the congregation brought him two kids of the 
goats for a sin-offering, and one ram fbr a sin-offer- 
tng; and these were to be offered fbr themselves at 
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Hi* Amt of the tabernacle. The lot was then cast 
upon the two goatsto ascertain which of them should 
be sacrificed as an offering to the Lord, and which 
of them should bo let go for a scape-goat into the 
wilderness. After this he took the bullock for a 
sin-offering, slew it on the altar, and poured out the 
blood. Then taking in his hands a portion of jhc 
blood and a censer with burning incense, he passed 
through the holy place into the holiest of all, ami 
sprinkled the blood on the mercy-seat seven times, 
to purify it from the pollution which his own sins 
had brought upon it during the preceding year. 

Quitting the most holy place, Aaron came forth 
and once more stood at the altar, prepared to offer 
for the sins of the people. Having slain the peo- 
ple's sacrifice, confessing their sins over it, he passed 
again into the holy of holies to sprinkle the blood 
both upon and before the mercy-seat. With strong 
crying and tears he makes earnest supplication in 
behalf of the people, spreading out their sius before 
God, and imploring the Divine forgiveness. Dur- 
ing this solemn transaction the high-priest was alone 
in the most holy place. Ho then purified the 
courts and the altar. The ceremony which fallowed j 
was of a peculiar character. The live goat was 
brought forward, when the high -priest advancing 
laid his hands upon the head of the animal, con- 
fessing the sins of the people, and laying them as it 
were upon the head of the goat. It now bore the 
sin and the curse of Israel, and this scape-goat was 
forthwith sent by the hands of a fit person into the 
wilderness, where it was left to perish unpitied and 
alone, as the sin-bearing substitute of guilty Israel. 
The work of atonement being now completed, the 
liigh -priest put off his linen garments, anu *eft them 
in the sanctuary ; then having washed himself he 
put on his usual dress. The services of the day were 
concluded by the offering of burnt -offerings for him- 
self and the people at the evening sacriJicc. 

The following graphic description of the whole 
ceremonial observed on the great day of atonement 
is given by Mr. Bonar, in his 1 Commentary on Le- 
viticus:' “It had been a wondrous day from the 
very first, dawn to the last streak of setting sun. 
At the third hour of the morning (nine o'clock) 
every street or way of the camp liad been trodden by 
a people going up to peculiar service — each moving 
along serious and awe-struck. As many as the 
courts could contain enter — specially aged men and 
fathers of Israel ; the rest stand in thousands near, 
or sit in groups under green bushes and on little 
eminences that overlook the enclosing curtains. Some 
are in the attitude of prayer; some are pondering 
the book of the law ; some, like Hannah, move their 
lips, though no word ts heard ; all are ever and 
again glancing at the altar, and the array of the 
courts. Even children sit in wonder, and whis])«r 
their inquiries to their parents. The morning sacri- 
fice is offered *, the priest's bullock and nun Stand- 
ing by. and other victims besides. They wait in 


expectation of what is to follow when the smoke of 
the morning lamb lias melted into the elouda. They 
see the lots cast on the two goats, the priest enter 
the sanctuary with his own offering, and return amid 
the tremblings of Israel, who all feel that fhay are 
coucomed in his acceptance. They see one goat 
slain and its blood carried in. The scape-goat is 
then led down their trembling ranks, out of the 
camp ; and at length Aaron rc appears to their joy. 
The murmur of delight now spreads along, like the 
pleasant rufHing of the water’s surface in the breoae 
of summer’s evenings. The silver trumpets sound— 
the evening lamb is offered; Israel feels the favour 
of their God, and return home to rest under his sha* 
dow, ‘ 0 Lord, thou wast angry with me, but thine 
anger is turned away, and thou comfort ost me.* 

“ How intensely interesting to have seen this day 
kept in Jerusalem ! Tho night before, you would 
Iiavo seen the city become silent and still, as the 
sunset. No lingereni in the market; no traders; 
no voice of business. The watchmen that go about 
the city sing the penitential psalms, reminding them- 
selves of their own and the city’s secret sins, seen 
through the darkness by a» all-seeing God; and 
the Levitoa from the templo responsively sing as 
they walk round the courts. As the sun rises over 
tho Mount of Olivos, none are seen in the streets; 
no smoke rises from any dwelling ; no bum of busy 
noise ; for no work is done on a holy convocation 
day. The melody of joy and health ascends from 
the tabernacles of the righteous. But at the hour 
of morning sacrifice, the city pours out its thousands, 
who move solemnly toward the temple, or repair to 
the heights of Zion’s towers, or the grassy slopes of 
Olivet, that they may witness os well as join in all 
the day’s devotion. They see the service proceed— 
they see the scape-goat led away — they see the 
priest come out of the holy place ; and at this com- 
forting sight every head in the vast, vajit multitude 
is bowed in solemn thankfulness, and every heart 
moves the lips to a burst of joy. The trumpet for 
the evening sacrifice sounds ; Olivet re-echoes ; the 
people on its bosom see the city and the altar, tuid 
weep for very gladness; all know it is the hour for 
tho evening blessing. When the sun sc f, an angel 
might have said to liis fellow, * Look upon Zion, the 
city of solemnities J behold, J< rusalrm, a quiet ha- 
bitation 1 * ” 

Such was the great Fast of Expiation appointed 
by the law of Moses. On this day the high-priesft 
entered four times into the holy of holies, but if be 
ventured to enter a fifth time, the Jewish writers as- 
sert that he died for his presumption. He had also 
the privilege on this day alone of pronouncing the 
word Jehovah, the peculiar name of God, which it 
r was unlawful for any Jew to utter except the high- 
priest, and tluit only once in the year, when 'he en- 
tered the most holy place on the great day of Atone- 
ment. 

Since the destruction of Jerusalem, and in conse- 
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quence of tho impossibility of offering the usual 
sacrifices, the Jews still observe the day of ex- 
piation, but in a very different way from tliat in 
which it was observed by their fathers. The 
men take a white cock and the women a white 
hen. They swing them three times over the 
priest’s head, saying, This cock, or this lion, shall 
be a propitiation for me. Then they kill them, 
confessing themselves worthy of death, and cast the 
entrails upon the roof of the house, that some raven 
or othor carnivorous bird may carry both thorn and 
their sins into the wilderness. The following minute 
account, as observed among the modem Jews in 
vAomc places, though disused in others, is given by 
IMr. Allen, in his work on * Modem J iidnism : 1 — 
ft “ Among the Jews in many countries it has been 
■"Customary, on tho ninth day, or vigil of the Fast, 
after they return from the morning service of tho 
synagogue to their respective habitations, to perform 
a coremony which is evidently designed as a sub- 
stitute for their ancient sacrifices. The master of 
each house, with a rock in his bauds, stands up in 
the midst of his family, ami recites the 10th, 14th, 
17th, and five following verses of the 107tli Psalm ; 
to which ho adds part of the speech of Klihu in tho 
33d chapter of Job: ‘If there he a messenger with 
him, art interpreter, one among a thousand to show 
unto man his uprightness : then he is gracious unto 
him, ami saith, Deliver him from going down to the 
pit ; I have found a ransom.* Then ho strikes bis 
head with tlie cock throe times, saying at each 
stroke: ‘ Lot this cock he a commutation for me; 
lot him be substituted in my place; let him be an 
atonement for me ; let this cock be put to death ; 
but lot a fortunate life bo vouchsafed to me and to 
all Israel.* Having repeated this three times, for 
himself, for his family, and for the strangers who are 
with him, he proceeds to kill the cock, which he 
strangles by compressing the nock with his hand, at 
the same time reflecting thut he himself deserves to 
be strangled. Then lie cuts the cock’s throat with a 
knife, reflecting, during this operation, that he him- 
self deserves to fall by tho sword. In tho next 
place, ho dashes the cock on the ground, to signify 
that ho himself deserves to be stoned. Lastly, be 
roasts the cock, as an acknowledgment of his own 
deserving to die by fire. The entrails arc generally 
thrown upon the roof of the house. The cocks used on 
this occasion are, if possible, to bo white ; but a red 
one is deemed altogether unfit for the purpose. 
After this ceremony, they repair to the burial ground, 
where they recite confessions and prayers, and dis- 
tribute the value of the expiatory cocks in alms to 
the poor. Tho cocks are dressed in the afternoon, 
aud oaten before sunset.** 

The Fast of Atonement is more carefully observed < 
by tho modern Jews than any othor part of their 
ritual. The !ii>t ten days of the month on which i* 
occurs, are called ‘‘days of peuitence,** ou which 
various confessions and supplications are added to 


the daily prayers. The Sabbath previous to the day 
of Atonement is called the “ Sabbath of penitence.*' 
when it is customary for the Rabbi of each syna 
gogue to deliver a discourse ou the subject of repen- 
tance. Before the Fast commences, the Jews endea- 
vour to settle all their disputes, and thus to be at 
pegee with one another. Borne purify themselves 
by ablutions, and others subject themselves to volun- 
tary scourgings. From before sunset on the ninth 
day of the month Tiari, till after sunset on tho 
tenth, the strictest fasting must be observed, no kind 
of food being eaten, and not even a drop of water 
being taken. The synagogue is crowded on that day 
by both males and females, many Wing present who 
never attend public worship throughout the whole 
year. The synagogue is splendidly illuminated with 
wax candles, which continue to bum night and day, 
till tlic Fast is concluded. The lessons, confessions, 
and supplications for the day occupy more than 
twelve hours without intermission. At the close of 
the service they sound the comet to announce tliat 
the Fast is terminated. The people then leave 
the synagogue firmly convinced tliat their sins are 
pardoned, and wishing ono another a good year. 
After that, they bless the new moon, and then retire 
to their homes to enjoy an abundant repast. 

ATRIUM (Let., a hall), the uame given among 
the early Christians to tho area leading from tho 
porch to tho church. At one period it was tho pe- 
culiar privilege of kings mid emperors to be buried 
in tho atrium ; and, accordingly, Chrysostom re- 
marks that tho emperor Constantius did his father 
Constantine a very great honour in assigning to him 
a burying-place in the porch of a church. This 
practice continued until the sixth century, when this 
privilege was extended to tho people generally, 
though they were still forbidden, both by civil and 
ecclesiastical law, from Wing buried in the interior 
of tho churches. 

ATI iO I ‘OS (Or. «, not, trepo, to turn), ono of 
the three Fatt.s (which see), by which, according to 
the ancient heathen mythology, the destiny of man 
is determined. Tho Atropos seems to have Wen tliat 
fate which cannot be avoided, and is generally repre- 
sented with a pair of scales, or a sun-dial, or a cutting 
instrument. 

ATTHAKATHA, a commentary on the sacred 
books of the Biulhists among the Singhalese, 
which, until recently, was regarded as of equal 
authority with the text. The text was orally pre- 
served until the reign of the Singhalese monarch 
Wattagrunani, who reigned from B. c. 104 to B. C. 
76, when it was committed to writing in the 
island of Ceylon. The commentary was written 
by Budhagosha, at tho ancient city of Anuridha 
pura in Ceylon, a.d. 4*20. Mr. Handy, in his 4 Eaa- 
tlm Moiiachisni,* thus refers to the Atthakatha. 
44 When Mohiinlo, son of the monarch Asoka, intro- 
duced the religion of Budha into Ceykm, he carried 
thither in his memoiy the whole of the common- 
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tariea, and translated them into Singhalese. By 
Budhagosha, about a.d. 420, they were again trans- 
lated from Singlialesc into Pali ; and it is this ver- 
sion alone that is now in existence, the original Pali 
version, and the translation into Singlialesc having 
alike perished. These commentaries are therefore 
more recent titan the text ; and from the slight op- 
portunities 1 have had of ascertaining their contents, 
I should infer that they abound much more with de- 
tails of miraculous interposition than tho Pitakas 
which they profess to explain. It is said in the Mn- 
hawanso, cap. xxvii., tliat 4 all the thlros and dclid- 
riyos (preceptors) held this compilation in tho sanio 
estimation as tho original text. 1 Not long ago, this 
was also acknowledged by the priesthood of Ceylon ; 
but when the manifest errors with which it abounds 
were brought to their notice, they retreated from this 
position, and now assort that it is only the express 
words of Budha that they receive as undoubted 
truth. There is a stanza to this effect, (hat the 
words of tho priesthood are good; those of the ra- 
hats are hotter; but those of the all- knowing are 
the host of all. We learn from Colebrooke, that ‘it 
is a received and well-grounded opinion of the learn- 
ed in India, that no hook is altogether safe from 
clianges and interpolations until it has been com- 
mented ; but when once a gloss has been published, 
no fabrication could afterwards succeed ; because the 
pcq;etual commentary notices every passage, and in 
general explains every word.”* This commentary 
has in more recent times lost much of its importance 
in the estimation of the Budliist priests, and they 
generally prefer making direct reference to the text of 
flic Bana (which see), or sacred books. 

ATTINGJAN8, a Christian sect mentioned by 
Dr. Hook in his ‘Church Dictionary,* as haring 
sprung up in the eighth century. They solemnized 
baptism, not with the words of institution, but with 
the words, **1 am the living water;” and in the 
Lord's Supper they added the word “Take,” to 
“ Drink ye all of it.” * 

ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. See Goo. 

ATTRITION, an imperfect kind of contrition, 
which, according to the council of Trent, “ arises from 
a consideration of the turpitude of sin, or from a fear 
of hell and punishment.*' Again, the * Abridgment 
of Christian Doctrine,’ a standard work among the 
Romanist laity, remarks further concerning attrition, 

“ If it contain a detestation of sin, and hope of par- 
don, it is so far from being itself wicked, that though 
alone it justify not, yet it prepares the way to justi- 
fication ; and disposes us at least remotely towards 
obtaining God’s grace in this sacrament.” The doc- 
trine of the Church of Rome then is, that attrition 
with the absolution of the priest will avail ; but if 
the priest be not at hand to pronounce absolution 
over the dying sinner, the attrition of the latter is 
vain, and he must perish. This lowest degree of re- 
pentance however, this imperfect contrition, meets 
with no countenance from the Word of God, The 


repentance which is unto life is a sorrow for sin, not 
on account of its temporal or even its eternal conse- 
quences, hut as dishonouring to God, loading the 
penitent to exclaim with David, “Against Thee. 
Thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy 
sight.” Every other species of repentance is unto 
death, and cannot bo accepted in the sight of a holy 
God. See Contrition, 1’rnanck. 

ATI 1 A, tho Great Spirit among the New Zea- 
landers, and whom they dread. They supposed 
that he caused sickness by coming in the form of a 
lizard, entering the side, and preying on tin* vitals, 
lienee they made incantations over the sick, threat- 
ening to kill and eat their deity, or to burn him to a 
cinder if he refused to come, out, 

ATYMX1UH, a son of Zeus and Cassiopeia, who 
appears to have been worshipped at Cortyn in Crete. 

AUDJF.ANS, or Auimans, a Christian sect which 
arose in the fourth century, deriving its name from 
A adieus or Audios, or in the Syriac from IJdo, a na- 
tive of Mesopotamia. lie appears to have been a 
limn of great piety and conscientiousness, and to 
have grieved over tho worldliness which prevailed 
among tho ecclesiastics of his time. His frequent 
remonstrances cm this head exposed him to frequent 
persecution, and at length to excommunication. Thus 
excluded from the dominant church, he succeeded in 
gathering around him a party who sympathised with 
him in his views and feelings, and with whom he 
held separate meetings for spiritual edification. 
Finding that the new sect were rising in importance, 
the clergy made application to the civil power, and 
tho Audiaits were visited with severe penalties, 
which, however, only tended to increase their num- 
bers, and rouse popular feeling in their favour. 
Their ranks were now joined by several bishops and 
ecclesiastics of different grades, and Audius had in- 
fluence. enough to get himself ordained os a bishop 
with spiritual authority over the party. This step 
completed their separation from the dominant church, 
with whom they not only refused to hold communion, 
hut even to join in prayer. The orthodox bishops 
now complained to the Emperor, who yielded ho far 
to their representations as to banish Audius at on 
advanced age into Scythia. The Goths had estab- 
lished themselves in that remote < uintry, and to the 
conversion of that people to Ch.iMianity Audius 
zealously directed his efforts. He built inotiatf cries 
among them, ordained bishops, mid succeeded in 
bringing not a few from paganism to the intelligent 
adoption of the Christian faith. The Audiaus are 
accused of having deviated in some points from sound 
views of the truth. Thus they were cliarged bj4 
their opponents, and probably not without caused 
| with bolding the errors of the AnthkoPO*|OW-\ 
ritjTEfl (which see), asserting that God was pos-J 
f mwsed of a human sliapo, and that the expression in 
Gen. i. 27, “ God created man in bis own image," 
was to be interpreted literally, as implying that the 
body of mar was framed after the shape of the 
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Divine Being. Another point on which the Audians 
differed from the dominant church was in regard to 
the period at which Easter was to be kept. In this 
matter they were Quartodecimans, holding that the 
Blaster festival ought to be celebrated on the same 
day as that on which it was observed by the Jews. 
Thus they returned back to the Ancient usage in 
this respect, which had been discarded by the coun- 
cil of Nice a. n. 325, and they accused that council 
of having otherwise settled the time of the Easter 
festival out of flattery to the Emperor Constantine, 
and so as to make it coincide with the day of his 
birth. The Audians defended their opinion on the 
subject by appealing to the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions. This sect, which liad derived its chief influ- 
ence from the persecution to which it was subjected, 
gradually disappeared towards the closo of the 
fourth century. 

AUDIENCE (Court of). This court, belong- 
ing to the Archbishop of Canterbury, was de- 
signed to take cognizance of those causes which the 
archbishop reserved for his own hearing. It wan 
held at first in the Archbishop's palace, but it was 
afterwards removed to the consistory palace at St. 
l’aurs. The jurisdiction of this court, however, is 
now vested in the Dean of Arches. See Arctiks, 
(l)lCAN of). The Archbishop of York lias also his 
Court of Audience. 

AUDI ENT KH (Eat. hearing), one of the classes 
of catechumens in the early Christian church. They 
received their name from the circumstance that they 
wore admitted to hear sermons and the Scriptures 
read in the church ; but they were not allowed to 
be present at the prayers. Before the prayers of 
the church began, immediately after sermon, the 
author of tho Apostolical Constitutions says that the 
deacon was to issuo tho command, Ne. tpiti (iiulien- 
tium , ns quin infidrliurn , Let none of the audtentes, let 
none of the unbelievers be present, and straightway 
they left the church. The penitents were anciently 
divided by tho church into four classes, called by tho 
Latins, flentt. w, mourners or weepers, undientes, hear- 
ers, iuhitraH) the snbst tutors, and consistent* 1 #, the 
co-stauders. Maldonatus di rides them into three 
classes, the audumte * } the competent*'#, and the petti- 
tmtes* Suicer, who divides them into only two 
classes, the atidientes, and the competent rw, says there 
is no mention of the order of penitents, called hearers, 
before tho time of Novatus; though otherwise a 
place for hearing the Scriptures ami sermon was al- 
lowed in the church for heathens, Jews, heretics, 
schismatics, and the second rank of tho catechumens, 
who upon that account were commonly termed hear- 
ers, long before the name was given to any sort of 
penitents os a distinct order. After it cAme to be 
applied to penitents, it was accounted tho secofcd 
stage of discipline when they were allowed to enter 
the ‘church. Gregory Thaumaturgus assigns them 
their station in the narthex , the ante-temple, or low- 
est part of tho church, where they stood listening to 


the sermon, and were dismissed as soon as it was 
ended. The period of probation to which the muti* 
entes were subjected, depended on the different con- 
ditions of the individuals, but the council of Elvira 
decided generally on a period of two yean. 

AUDITOR, a legal officer of the Apostolical 
Ohambcr at Rome, who is immediate judge in ordi- 
nary for the trial of all causes belonging to the ter- 
ritory of the church, when he is appealed to. He 
lias a right exclusive of arty other to distrain the 
goods of those who arc indebted by bond to the 
Apostolic chamber. He has the same power jointly 
with the officers of the chamber over every thing 
that relates to tho apostolic letters, all instruments 
passed authentically, and bare promises made be- 
tween man and man. The auditor lias also a grca\ 
authority, and the right of prevention in all criminal 
eases, and has under him a provost and several ser- 
geants. Subordinate to him are two lieutenants 
civil, who arc always prolatcs, and a lieutenant cri- 
minal, with two judges or assessors. Connected with 
l he auditor’s office are employed a number of secre- 
taries and clerks. This post is very lucrative. 

AUIHTMHLA, the sacred cow of the Scandina- 
vian mythology. It was the grandmother of Odin, 
and plainly meant the earth. 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION, a Confession of 
Faith, drawn up in A. n. 1530, by Melancthon, as- 
sisted by Luther, and presented in name of the 1 Vo 
testant party to the diet held at Augsburg, over 
which the Emperor Charles V. presided. Some 
popish divines were appointed to examine it, and 
having produced their objections, a dispute aroso 
between them and Melancthon, seconded by some of 
his party. This led to various modifications of the 
Confession, with a view to conciliate the Romanists; 
but all attempts to produce harmony were fruitless. 
The Augsburg Confession consists of twenty-eight 
chapters, twenty-one of which are devoted to the 
exhibition of the leading points of Protestant doc- 
trine, and seven to an exposure of the errors and 
abuses which had Jed to their separation from the 
Church of Rome. The Confession was read At a full 
meeting of the diet, and signed by the Elector ol 
Saxony, and tlireo other princes of the Gormim 
Empire. Jolin Faber, afterwards Archbishop of 
Vienna, and two other Romish divines, drew up an 
answer to this document, which led to the produc- 
tion by Melancthon in 1531 of his * Apology for the 
Augsburg Confession.* This Confession has since 
the time of Luther been received as the standard of 
doctrine in the Lutheran Church down to the pre- 
sent day. The edition of 1530 is the legitimate for- 
mulary of faith, a sonrjewhat altered edition having 
been published by Melancthon in 1540. A summary 
of the whole Confession is given by Mosheim ii 
his Ecclesiastical History. The tenth article assert 
that the real l>o<ly and blood of Christ are truly pro 
sent in the eucharist, under the elements of tin 
l read and wine, and are distributed and received 
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[ In consequence of this plain assertion of the Lutheran 
doctrine of consultant iot ion, the Reformed or Zuin- 
gliati party refused to subscrilie the Augsburg Con- 
fession. Accordingly the imjierial cities of Btras- 
ourg, Constance, Lindau, and Memmingcn, offered a 
separate Confession, drawn up by Bucer, called 
Ctmfeatio TetrajxtUtana, or the Confession of live 
Pour Cities. The only point on wluch it substan- 
tially differed from the Augsburg Confession was 
that of tho corporeal presence of Christ in the eu- 
charist, for which it substituted a real, yet a spiri- 
tual or sacramental presence. Tins Confession was 
presented to the Emperor in Latin ami German, but 
he refused to allow it to be read in public, though 
he consented to listen to an attempted confutation of 
it by popish priests ; and then without allowing dis- 
cussion, or permitting the recusant cities to have a 
copy of the confutation, he demanded of them sub- 
mission to the Church of Home, which, however, 
they refused. The four cities continued for a con ■ 
siderable period to adhere In their own Confession, 
but at length they yielded and subscribed the Augs- 
burg Confession, becoming a part of the Lutheran 
church. 

AUGUR, an officer among the ancient Homans 
who performed divination by moans of birds. The 
origin of the office is lost amid the, obscurity and 
fable of the earliest period of tho Homan common- 
wealth. Romulus, the lirst king, is said to have 
appointed a college of augurs, amounting to three In 
number. To these Numa afterwards added two. 
The Ogulnian law, which was passed B. c. .*100, in- 
creased the number to nine, five of them being 
chosen from the plelm or common people. In the. 
time of the dictator Sulla they rose to fifteen, a num- 
ber which continued until the reign of Augustus, 
when their number was declared unlimited, and en- 
tirely at the will of the Emperor. An augur re- 
tained his office during life, and was distinguished by 
wearing a long purple robe reaching to the feet, and 
thrown over the left shoulder. On solemn occasions 
a garland was worn upon the head. According to 
Dr. Smith, u the chief duties of augurs were to qh- 
serve and report supernatural signs. They were also 
the repositories of the ceremonial law, and had to 
advise on the expiation of prodigies, and other mat- 
ters of religious observance. The sources of their 
art were threefold : first, the formulas and traditions 
of the college, which in ancient times met on the 
nones of every month ; secondly, the auyuralcs U?m\ 
books of the augurs, which were extant even in 
Seneca’s time; thirdly, the eommerUarii augurum ) 
commentaries of the augurs, such as those of Messala 
and of Appius Clodius Pulcer, which seem to have 
been distinguished from the former, as the treatises 
of learned men from received sacred writings.* 1 The 
fogui* were also required to assist magistrates and 
mends in taking the Auspices (which see). 4n 
m earliest ages of Homan history, very great im- 
portance was attache;? to augury, and augurs were 


held in the highest esteem, forming an influential 
ardor in the Homan state. For many centuries this 
condition of matters continued, and it waa not 
until the reign of tho Emperor Theodosius that the 
college of augurs was filially abolishod. 

AUGUSTALES, an order of priests instituted 
by the Emperor Augustus, from whom they derived 
their name, and whose duty it was to preside over 
the worship pnid to the Lares and I'cmites which 
were set up in places where two or more roads met 
Tho fittino name w T ns borne l>y another order of priests 
appointed by Tiberius lo manage tho worship paid to 
Augustus. They were chosen by lot from the princi- 
pal persons of Home, and amounted in mini bar to 
twenty-one. Similar priests were appointed to at- 
tend to the worship paid toother emperors who where 
deified after their death. It would appear that in 
the provinces, though not in Homo itself, Augustus 
was worshipped during his life. The management 
of tho worship was committed to the Sodalet Au» 
gustale*, while the sacrifices and other parts of the 
worship were performed by the FI ami tie* Augwtale*, 

AUGUSTA LI A, games celebrated at Home, as 
well ns generally throughout the omipre. in honour m 
Augustus. A festival was instituted after the battle 
of Actium to be hold every live years, and the birth- 
day of Augustus was set apart as a religious festi- 
val. Temples and altars were erected to liia honour 
throughout tho provinces, and tho Auguslalia wero 
observed with the utmost punctuality. After hav- 
ing visited Greece, tho day of the roturn of Augustus 
to Romo, n. o. HI, was held as a sacred festival 
which received the name of Auguslalia. Thesonnte, 
however, n. o. 11 , decreed that tlio Auguslalia should 
he held on tho hirth-day of the emperor, and these 
games continued to he celebrated in various parts 
of the Homan empire for more than two centuries 
after the death of Augustus. 

AUGUSTIN, the most eminent of the Latin fa- 
thers, an individual whose life and labours form an 
important era Sri the history of the Christian church. 
Mr. Elliot, indeed, in his ‘Horn Aporalypljiw,’ 
actually regards Augustin and the Augustim'im sys- 
tem of theological doctrine as predicted in the vision 
of the “Sealed ones "in the Hook of Revelation. 
This truly great man was horn at I'ngnste, a town in 
Numidia in North Africa, a. it. «V> l. To his 
parents, hut especially to his mother Monies, he was 
indebted for a careful training in the knowledge of 
Christianity from his very earliest days. The reli- 
gious history of the youthful pornol of Ida life ig 
tints briefly given by Nc under : “ The incipient germs 
of his spiritual life wore unfolded in the unconscious 
piety of childhood. Whatever treasures of virtue 
an I worth, the life of faith, even of a soul not trained 
djy scientific culture, can bestow, was setbaforabfm 
in the example of his pious mother. The period of 
childlike, unconscious piety was followed, in bis 
I ca^e, tiy the period of self- disunion, inward strife 
' aud conflict. For at the age of nineteen, wliile lif- 
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In# At Cartilage, lie wax turned from the course 
which a pious education had given him, by the dis- 
sipations and corruptions of that great city. The 
fire of his impetuous nature needed to be purified 
and ennobled by the power of religion : his great 
hut wild and ungovomed energies, after having in- 
volved him in many a stormy conflict, must first be 
tamed and regulated by a higher, heavenly might, 
must be sanctified by a higher Spirit, before he could 
find peace. As it often happens that a human word, 
of the present or the past, becomes invested with 
important meaning for the life of an individual by 
its coincidence with slumbering feelings or ideas, 
which are thus called forth at once into clear con- 
sciousness, so it was with Augustin. A passage 
which he suddenly came across in the Ilorteiisius of 
Cicero, treating of the worth and dignity of philoso- 
phy, made a strong impression on his mind. The 
higher wants of his spiritual ami moral nature 
were in this way at once brought clearly before 
him. The true and the good at oneo filled his heart 
with an indescribable longing; he had presented to 
the inmost centre of his soul a supreme good, which 
appeared to him tho only worthy object of human 
pursuit ; while, on the other hand, whatever had, 
until now, occupied and pleased him, appeared but 
as vanity. Hut the ungodly impulses were still too 
strong in his fiery nature, to allow' him to surrender 
himself wholly to the longing which from this mo- 
ment took possession of his heart, and to w ithstand 
tho charm of the vain objects which he would fain 
despise and shun. The conflict now began in his 
soul, which lasted through eleven years of his life.” 

While yet young Augustin was seized with a se- 
vere and dangerous illness, in the course of which ho 
expressed an earnest desire to be admitted into tho 
Christian Church by the ordinance of baptism ; but 
in consequence of his recovery the dispensation of 
the solemn rite was delayed. Heforo his mind had 
reached maturity, and while he was yet a stranger 
to the inward realities of Christian experience, though 
no stranger to tho outward revelation in tho Hi hie, 
he imbibed the errors of the Maniohkans (which 
sec), and was formally admitted a member of the 
sect, entering first into the class of auditors who 
received only a partial and imperfect acquaintance 
with its peculiar tenets. Being naturally of an ar- 
dout temperament, ho could not rest contented with 
the scanty knowledge which his position as a novice 
allowed him to obtain. It was his earnest desire to 
l>o received into the class of the elects and thus to 
become acquainted^ with the mysteries of the sect. 
After many interviews, however, with Fauatus, one 
of tho most distinguished Manichean teachers, he 
could obtain no satisfactory hold even of those doc- 
trines which the sect professed to maintain, and* 
after spending ten years of his life in vain and fruitless 
attempts to master the system, he was thrown into 
a state of complete bewilderment. Renouncing 
Manichcism, therefore, his mind was directed to an 


eager search after truth. For a time he was in dan- 
ger of falling into absolute scepticism ; but from this 
he was saved by the Christian education of his eariy 
days. A hot mental conflict now ensued, which is thus 
graphically described by Neander : “ During this 
inward struggle, the acquaintance which he had 
gained, by means of Latin translations, with works 
relating to the Platonic and New-Platonic philoso- 
phy, proved of great service to him. Ho says him- 
self, that they enkindled in his mind an incredible 
ardour. They addressed themselves to his religious 
consciousness. Nothing but a philosophy which 
addressed the heart, — a philosophy which coincided 
with the inward witness of a nature in man akin to 
the divine, — a philosophy which, at the same time, 
in its later form, contained so much that really or 
seemingly harmonized with the Christian truths im- 
planted in his soul at an early age ; — nothing but 
such a philosophy could have possessed such attrac- 
tions for him in the then tone of his mind. Of great 
importance to him did the study of this philosophy 
prove, as a transition point from scepticism to tho 
clearly developed consciousness of an undeniable 
objective truth; — as a transition-point to the spirit- 
ualization of his thoughts, which had, by means of 
Manichcism, become habituated to sensible images ; 
—as a transition-point from an imaginative, to an 
intellectual direction ; — as a transition- point from 
Dualism to a consistent ManarrhUm. He arrived, 
in this way, first to a religious idealism, that seized 
and appropriated to itself Christian elements ; and 
was thus prepared to be led over to the simple faith 
of the gospel. At first, this Platonic philosophy 
was his all ; and he sought nothing further. It was 
nothing but the power of that religion implanted 
during the season of childhood in the deepest re- 
cesses of his soul, which, as he himself avowed, drew 
him to the study of those writings which witnessed 
of it. Ho argued that, as truth is but one, this re- 
ligion could not be at varianco with that highest wis- 
dom ; that a Paul could not have led such a glorious 
life as he was said to have led, had ho been wholly 
wanting in that highest wisdom. Accordingly, 
in the outset, he sought in Christianity only for 
those truths which he had already made himself ac- 
quainted with from the Platonic philosophy, but 
presented in a different form. He conceived ol 
Christ as a prophet, in illumination of mind and ho- 
liness of character exalted, beyond all comparison, 
above all others ; one who had been sent by God 
into the world for the purpose of transplanting what, 
by philosophical investigation, could be known only 
to a few, into the general consciousness of mankind, 
by means of an authoritative faith. From this point 
of view, he contrived to explain all the Christian 
doctrines ou the principles of his Platonic idealism 
He imagined that he understood them, and spoke ol 
them as a master who was certain of his matter. As 
he afterwards .said himself, he wanted that which can 
alone give the right understanding of Christianity ; 
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And without which, any mail will liavc only the shell 
ef Christianity without its kernel — the love which is 
rooted m humility." 

The inward conflict tlirough which Augustin thus 
passed prepared him all the more for comprehend- 
ing the experience of Paul, whose Epistles he began 
at this period seriously to study. Christianity no 4 ? 
appeared to him in an entirely new light. Ho 
felt the self-evidencing power of the truth, and 
this was to him a subjective testimony of its di- 
vinity. Ilis religious and moral consciousness was 
now satisfled ; his desire of knowledge alone still 
sought satisfaction. For a time his notions of 
Christianity were mixed up at this period of his 
spiritual history with tho peculiar doctrines of the 
Platonic philosophy; but from this strange unna- 
tural combination ite was gradually, and, in course 
)f time, wholly rescued. 

The individual to whom, probably more tlian any 
other, Augustin was indebted for clear and scrip- 
tural views of Christian truth, was the excellent 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, to whose conversation 
and preaching lie was wont to acknowledge tho 
deepest obligations, lly the instrumentality of this 
eminent prelate, he was brought under serious im- 
pressions, and after passing through various fluctua- 
tions of thought and feeling, he came to the resolu- 
tion of publicly avowing his belief in the Christian 
faith, »tul having made known his desire to Am- 
brose, he was baptized at Milan, A. i>. 387. This 
event gave the highest satisfaction to Monica, the 
mother of Augustin, being the consummation of her 
earnest longings «uul prayers in behalf of her son. 
Often had she. urged upon him with all a pious mo- 
ther's solicitude and earnestness, the cordial accep- 
tance of those solemn truths which had proved 
through her whole life the solace and comfort of 
her owu soul. She was now ready to exclaim with the 
aged Simeon, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion." Nor did she long survive the joyful event, 
for on her way home to Africa with Augustin after 
his liaptisrn, she was seized with sudden illness at 
Ostia, on the bank* of the Tiber, where after ft few 
days she expired. 

Augustin felt deeply the irreparable loss which he 
was thus called to sustain, and instead of prosecuting 
his journey homeward, ho remained a considerable 
time at Horae, spending his time in the preparation of 
several valuable theological treatises, chiefly directed 
Against the Manichean heresy. His views of Divine 
truth were now much more correct and scriptural, and 
be returned to Carthage, in the best sense of* the 
expression, an altered man, u a new man in Christ 
Jesus." His valuable writings were readily appre- 
ciated. The eyes of many earnest men were turned 
towards him, as destined, in all human probalriiit^ 
to do good service in the cause of truth. At the 
earnest instigation of the friends of true religion in 
hia native district, he was prevailed upon to take 


orders, and accordingly, in A. D. 391, he was or- 
dained presbyter, and in a. r>. 396, bishop of Hippo, 
near Carthage. The elevation of Augustin to the 
episcopate took place a short time after the death 
of the Emperor Theodosius. From this time this 
eminent divine assumes a prominent place in the 
ecclesiastical history of the period, and for thirty- 
five years he continued, by his writings and his 
preaching, to stamp an indelible impress upon the 
age in which ho lived, and to influence to no small 
extent tho theological opinions of multitudes for 
many ages after he was gathered to his fathers. 

The two grand controversies in which, from liif 
ordination to his death, he took an active, and con 
spiciious part, wore those first with the Donatists 
(which see), and then with the Pklaciian* (which 
see). The first or Donatist controversy, had refer- 
ence to tho important question, ‘What constitutes 
tho true church?’ a point which has afforded ample 
field for discussion in every age, from that of Augus- 
tin down to the present. On this subject, the bishop 
of Hippo may have boon not a little influenced in 
bis views by tho notions which had been impressed 
upon his mind in early life, for he had been carefully 
trained in tho idea that, the way to heaven was only 
to be found in the Catholic church. It was not until 
after his con version, at an advanced period, that ho ar- 
rived at right conceptions of the true church, as con- 
sisting of real spiritual believers. The Homilists 
taught that evory church which tolerated unworthy 
members within its bosom was polluted by them, and 
ceased to be a true Christian church. They attacked 
tho Catholic Church, therefore, as defective in this 
respect, and vindicated their own separation from it 
as warranted, both by reason and the Word of God. 
Augustin, in defending the church against the mis- 
representations of the Donat ists, pointed out with 
the utmost clearness an important distinction which 
had escaped the notice of both parties in the contro- 
versy — the distinction between the outward visible 
church and the inward invisible clmrch. This impor- 
tant point of difference is fully established arid 
illustrated in, his great work on the City of God, 
n work which Elliott regards as tho very embodi- 
ment of tho idea of tho 144,000 elect sealed ones of 
the Apocalyptic, vision into a corporate form. The 
remarkable treatise to which v e now refer, was be- 
gun in A.n. 413 , but not tomj Med before a.i». 420, 
and remains to this day one of the most extraor- 
dinary productions which have ever come from hu- 
man pen. 

Shortly before commencing this celebrated work, 
Augustin whs railed upon to eniorfhe list! against 
another clah* of heretics, headed by Felagiu*, « 
monk from Urttnin, who taught the doctrine o! 
•the free-wili of man, in opposition to the predesti- 
nating mercy and free grace of God. Pelagic* and 
his friend CeJestius appeared at Carthage in A.u. 411 
endeavouring to propagate their peculiar opinions 
Through the influence of Augustin, which was pre 
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dominant in that quarter, two different councils were 
called, the one in A. n. 412, and the other in A. i>. 
416 , to condemn the doctrines of Pelagius, and at 
the same time solemnly to recognise the doctrine of 
Clod's grace to his true Church. The bishop of 
Hippo felt that the doctrines assailed by the Pela- 
gians lay at the very foundation of the Christian 
system. He set himself, therefore, to discuss the 
matter with the utmost enthusiasm and zeal. In a 
letter which he published, addressed to the presbyter 
Sixtus, afterwards bishop of Rome, I 10 laid down the 
doctrines concerning grace and predestination with 
such unflinching honesty and boldness, that no small 
excitement was produced, as if by such teaching the 
axe were laid at the root of man’s responsibility. 
The reply of Augustin, as stated by N can dor, affords 
a clear explanation of the Augustinian system. “ Ac- 
cording to Augustin's doctrine, unconditioned prede- 
termination is not an arbitrary act of God, whereby 
he bestows everlasting happiness on men while 
loaded with all manner of sins; hut a necessary in- 
termediate link is the communication of grace. This 
is the source of divine life in those that possess it ; 
and it must reveal itself by an Inward impulse, 
hi the bringing forth of good fruits. Hut then, even 
here, too, no limits can be fixed, where the divine 
agency commences and ceases, ami where the human 
begins and ends ; both proceed inseparably together. 
Tlio human will, taken possession of by divine 
grace, works that which is good with freedom, as a 
transformed ami sanctified will ; and grace can only 
work through the will, which serves as its organ. 

1 Hence Augustin says, ‘He who is a child of God, 
must feel himself impelled by the Spirit of God to 
do right j and, having done it, lie thanks God, who 
gave him the power and the pleasure of so doing. 
But ho who does not what is right, or does it not 
from the right temper of love, let him pray God 
that he may have the grace* which ho has not yet 
obtained.' By reason of the inner connection which 
Augustin supposed between the first sin and the 
sin of all mankind, he maintained that the indivi- 
dual cannot excuse himself on the ground of the 
general depravity, and that his sins are none the 
less to be imputed to him as his own fault. Fur- 
thermore, God by his grace is. beyond question, able 
to oporato on the hearts of men, not only without 
our exhorting, correcting, or ropro\ ing them, but 
even without our interceding for them. Beyond 
question, all these second causes could produce the 
designed effect on men only under the presupposi- 
tion of divine grace, which operates through human 
wstrumentalitv, and without which all human in- 
st rumen tality would avail nothing, and under the 
presupposition that the men, whom we would lead to 
salvation, belong to the number of tlio elect. But* 
as God, however, often convoys his grace to men by 
means of such instrumentality ; as no certain mark! 
are giveu us in the present life whereby it is possi- 
ble to distinguish the elect from tho non-elect ; as j 


we are bound, in the spirit of charity, to wiili 
tliut all may attain to salvation ; so, amuming, in 
the spirit of charity, that God will use us as his in- 
struments to convert and bring to salvation these or 
those individuals, who at present arc living in sin, 
we are bound to employ all those means that are in 
oar power, leaving the result with God.** 

The close of Augustin's life was spent amid tu • 
mult and bloodshed. The Vandals having poured 
down upon the North of Africa, laid siege to Hippo, 
in A. 1). 430. The aged bishop was deeply grieved 
to witness the scenes of carnage which ensued, and 
lie earnestly prayed, that if it were the Lord’s will 
he might be taken to his heavenly home.' The re- 
quest was granted, and in the third month of tho 
siege ho entered into his eternal rest in tho seventy- 
sixth year of his age. Thus died one of the bright- 
est luminaries which have ever adorned the eccle- 
siastical firmament. In vigour of intellect, in acute 
discrimination, in polemic power, he is deservedly 
classed us among the Foremost of theological writers. 

AUG USTINIA NS, a name sometimes given to 
those who hold the doctrines of AviiUSTtN (sec pre- 
ceding article), particularly on free grace, election, 
and predestination. Tho fundamental principle on 
which the Augustinian system of theology rests, is 
the utter depra\ity of man’s nature, and his total in- 
ability of himself either to be good or to do good. In 
this state of moral helplessness he is entirely de- 
pendent on the influences of Divine grace, with- 
out which he could not be delhrrcd from his de- 
praved nature. Tn this state of matters, it is plain 
tlmt all that is good in man flows from the five 
and unmerited grace of God. And on such princi- 
ples as these the language of the Apostle Paul, in 
Rom. ix., becomes quite clear and intelligible. In 
that chapter the writer evidently supposes neither 
an election of God conditioned on the forcknowlc dge 
of faith, nor an election conditioned on the foreknow- 
ledge of the works growing out of faith; for Paul, 
iij fact, lays stress on the assertion, that Gods elec- 
tion made a difference before the children were 
bom, before they could believe, as well as beforo 
they could do any thing. “ Moreover,” to use the 
able exposition of the system given by Nc&nder 
“ the desert of faith does not precede God’s mercy; 
but it presupposes this mercy ; and faith itself is 
one of the gifts of God's grace. Paul, in Uom. 
ix. 11, certainly docs not set the works of man 
over against faith, as the ground of the calling ; but 
he sets the calling over against works. The ealling 
of po«I, therefore, is here the first cause/ Faith 
presupposes the calling. But whence comes it, then, 
that the call by the preaching of tho gospel, and by 
outward circumstances, which pave the way for this, 
conics to some and not to others ; and that the same 
Influences from without, make a different impression 
on (liferent men, nay, a different impression on the 
same men at different times? The Almighty and 
All-wise God, could find, in reference to the differ- 
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ent states of men, those means of influencing them, 
which must make an impression on them with in- 
ward necessity, so that awakened, drawn, touched, 
and enlightened, they would follow, without being 
conscious of any resistance against the grace operat- 
ing upon their will ? We must say, doubtless, man’s 
willing is nothing without the Divine mercy ; but in 
nowise can we say, God’s mercy and grace are no- 
thing without man’s willing ; since God would find 
means of moulding every human will, in the way 
precisely suited to the charactor of each. On whom- 
soever he actually has mercy, whomsoever he Ac- 
tually chooses, him he calls in the way which is so 
befitting, that the subject is irresistibly drawn by 
him who calls, though he follows with freedom. 1 * 

The August in iai is in their tenets were chiefly op- 
posed to the Pelagians ; thus, in regard to the free- 
dom of the will, while the Pelagians asserted moral 
freedom to be a freedom of choice of cither good or 
evil, this notion of human freedom was denied by 
the Augustinians, who alleged such a freedom to be 
utterly incompatible am! inconsistent with the total 
depravity of man’s nature. The disposition of man 
is naturally towards evil ; how then can it choose the 
good? The same fountain cannot produce sweet 
water and bitter. “ Who can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean? Not one. 1 ' In the corrupt state 
of human nature, then, the Augustinians found an 
entire opposition to tho Pelagian notion of human 
freedom. Hence the necessity of a divine super- 
natural life, transforming the nature of man, and 
subjecting it to the grace of God. 

The imputation of Adam's first sin to all his pos- 
terity, both in the guilt and consequent penalty of 
it, was another distinguishing tenet of the Augusti- 
nians. They held that it was only the guilt of 
Adam’s firit sin that is imputed to his posterity, and 
not the guilt of his future Bins. The grounds of 
this imputation arc, that Adam was both the natural 
root and tho federal head or representative of all 
his posterity. Tho universal corruption of human na- 
ture cannot be accounted for unless we admit that*all 
men are involved in the guilt of the first transgres- 
sion. The doctrine of imputation is clearly taught 
in Scripture ; particularly in Horn. v. it is so plainly 
and so repeatedly stated and formally proved, tliat 
it cannot be denied to be the doctrine of the apostle. 
In speaking of this mysterious subject, the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s first sin, Dr. Chalmers remarks: 
“As the condemnation of Arkm comes to us, even 
so does the justification by Christ como to us. Now 
we know that the merit of the Saviour is ascribed to 
ns — else no atonement for the past, and no reliova- 
tion of heart or of life that is ever exemplified in this 
world for the future, will suffice for our acceptance 
with God. Even so then must the demerit of A darn i 
have been ascribed to us. The analogy affirmed «in 
these versos loads irresistibly to this conclusion. 
The judgment tliat we are guilty is transferred to us 
from the actual guilt of the one represenUti v* — even 


as the judgmeut that we are righteous is transferred 
to us from the actual righteousness of the other re- 
presentative. We arc sinners in virtue of one man’s 
disobedience, independently of our own porsonal 
sins ; and wc are righteous in virtue of another’s 
obedience, independently of our own personal qua- 
lifications, Wc do not say but that through Adam 
wo become personally sinful— inheriting as wo do 
his corrupt nature; neither do we say but that 
through Christ we become personally holy — deriv- 
ing out of His fulness the very graces which adorned 
His own character. But as it is at best a tainted 
holiness that wc have on this side of death, we must 
have something more than it in which to appear be- 
fore God; and the righteousness of Christ reckoned 
unto us ami rewarded in us is that something. Tim 
something which corresponds to this in Adam, is Ids 
guilt reckoned unto us and punished in us— so that 
to complete the analogy, as from him we get the 
infusion of his depravity, so from him also do we 
get the imputation of his demerit.” 

The doctrine of justification, according to tho Au- 
gustiniaua, rested not on any thing in man, but on 
the inner connection between Christ and believers. 
The righteousness of Christ is imputed to the be- 
liever just as the guilt of Adam's first transgression 
is imputed to all men. “ As by one man's disobe- 
dience the many were made,” or constituted in law, 
“sinners; even so by the obedience of one shall 
the many lie made,*’ or constituted in law, “ right- 
eous." By faith man not only obtains forgiveness 
of sin, but also enters into the fellowship of tho 
Divine life with the Uodeomcr; lie attains to the 
graco whereby his soul is healed from tho malady of 
sin. He is no longer under the bondago of sin which 
is unto death, but lie is now tho servant of right- 
eousness unto holiness. Tims grace is suited in the 
Augustinian wystem to the different stages through j 
which the divine life passes in the soul of man. Iti j 
first attracting tho un regenerate man, and producing 
in him the curliest motions to goodness, awakening 
him to a consciousness of his sinful lost condition, 
it receives the name of prevenient or preparing 
grace. It now proceeds to create in him a desire 
and inclination towards that which is good, when it 
is called operating grace. The graco which up- 
holds the divine life amid ill the temptations and 
trials with which it is beset, termed co operating 
grace. Hence the Augutlinian doctrine of tho per- 
severance of the Miint» — a doctrine which is clearly 
and explicitly tail' lit in the Word of God. 

One of the most marked characteristics of the 
Augustinians, ns distinguished from the Pelagians 
and ricnii- Pelagians, was their holding the doctrines 
of prede-t ination and unconditional election. They 
taught tliat God elected or chose, and predestined or 
fere-ordained a certain and definite number of indi* 
n i duals to everlasting Jife. This is the plain doc- 
trine of Scripture. It is said, 2 Tito. ii. 19, “The 
Lord knowetb them that are His.” He knows boil 
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how many, and who they are. Accordingly, their 
namei arc said to be written in the Lamb's Book of 
Life. This predestination took place from all eter- 
nity. Thus it is declared, Kph. i. 4, “ God liath 
chosen us in Him before the foundation of the 
world." And, again, 2 These. u. 13, “ God hath 
from the beginning chosen you to salvation." The 
act of election flowed from the sovereign will of 
God; and, therefore, in Scripture it is ascribed to 
grace to the exclusion of works. Thus Iiom. xi. f», 
G, “ Even so then at this present time also there is a 
remnant according to the clectiou of grace. And if 
by grace, then is it no more of works : otherwise 
■^race is no more grace. But if it be of works, then 
is it no more graco : otherwise work is no more 
work.” The predestinating purpose of God is im- 
mutable, as it is said, Ph. xxxiii. 11, “ The counsel of 
the Lord st.an doth for ever, the thoughts of lus heart 
to all generations." Both the means and the end 
are. included in the eternal decree. Accordingly, 
(bid's people are 44 chosen to salvation," and they 
are also said to be 44 chosen in Christ." The one is 
as completely fixed from all eternity as the other. 
Though the mediation of Christ was not the cause 
of their election, yet his obedience and death were, 
the grand means appointed for the execution of that 
gracious purpose ; and t hough the Almighty chose 
no man to glory because of his future faith and ho- 
liness, yet provision was made in the eternal purpose 
of God for the faith and sanctification of all his 
chosen, prior to their enjoyment of bliss. 

The Angiistiuian system of doctrine was soon after 
its publication felt to be, completely opposed to that 
of Koine. Accordingly, after tin; barbarians from the 
North had come, down upon the Homan empire, a two- 
fold stream of doctrine was perpetuated in theChurch 
visible through the succeeding ages ; the one the ri- 
tualistic ecclesiastical doctrine of the great mass of the 
Komisli church, and the other the Angiistiuian spi- 
ritual doctrine of saving grace professed by a goodly 
band of faithful men, who, though they outwardly 
belonged to the Church of Borne., continued, from 
ago to age, down to the Befonnutiou, to protest 
against Komisli error, while they maintained and 
taught tho Augustiuian doctrines of grace. Unman- 
ism is mostly Pelagian ; the Beformed churches arc 
generally Augustinian. 

AUGU8TINLAN MONKS, a sacred order in tlus 
Church of Home. The origin of this fraternity has 
been actually attempted to Lie traced as far back as 
to Augustin himself. It has been alleged that when 
at Milan ho entered a monastery, and that on his 
return to Africa he carried thither along with him 
twelve friars, whom he established at Hippo, where 
he held his episco|)al Beat. It is unnecessary to say, 
that this is at best a mere monkish legend. The 
fiict is, (hat the idea of forming such an order originat- 
ed with Pope Innocent IV., hut was only carried into « 
execution in a. n. 1256, by his successor, Alexan- 
der IV ., who constituted several eremite congrega- 


tions scattered in different places into one order, un- 
der one general, prescribing to them, aa their dress, a 
long gown with broad sleeves, a fine doth hood, and 
under these black garments other white ones, being 
hound round the middle with a leathern girdle fas- 
tened with a horn-buckle. This order was con- 
firmed afterwards by several different popes, and 
increased to such an extent, that they had mure 
than 2,000 religious houses, all of w hom professed to 
be regulated by the pretended rules of St. Augus- 
tin. I n process of time the order became corrupt, 
and a reformation was found to be necessary, which 
accordingly was carried into effect, lirst in Portugal 
A. n. 1574, then iti Spain, Italy, And France. Cle- 
ment Vi 11. continued the reformed order in A. n. 
1600. This order is one of those which are called 
Mendicant or Begging Friars. The Beformed Au- 
gu->tiniAuri wear sandals, and are called barefooted, 
to distinguish them from the original and unre- 
formed Augustiiiians, In Paris, they are termed the 
religious of St. Genevieve, that abbey being the 
chief of the order. There, are also nuns, who are of 
the order of August iuiau hermits. The Three Buies 
of St. Augustin, which arc read to the monks of this 
order in each of tlicir convents every week, contain 
a series of articles framed with a view of minutely 
regulating tho moral conduct and general deport- 
ment of the religious. The order of regular canons 
of St. Augustin was brought into England by Adel- 
wald, confessor to Henry I., who erected a priory of 
his order at Nortel in Yorkshire, and had inilucncc 
enough to have the church of Carlisle converted into 
an episcopal see, and given to regular canons in- 
vested with the privilege of choosing their bishop 
This order was singularly favoured and protected by 
Henry 1., who gave them the priory of Dunstable, 
and by Queen Maud, who erected for them the priory 
of llm Holy Trinity in London, the prior of which 
was always one of the twenty -four aldermen. They 
increased so prodigiously that, besides the noble 
priory of Merton which was founded for them by 
Gitbert, an earl of Norman blood, they had, undei 
the reign of Edward L, fifty -three priories, as ap- 
pears bv the catalogue presented to that prince, 
when lie. obliged all tho monasteries to receive his 
protection, and to acknowledge his jurisdiction. At 
tlm Reformation, when the order was suppressed, 
tliev had thirtv-two monasteries. 

AUGUSTINF/S (St.) LEATHERN GIRDLE 
(Fraternity of), a society tor the improvement of 
devotion in Homan Catholic countries. It is alleged, 
that the Blessed Virgin wore tliis girdle on her loins, 
and that the use of it is enjoined by the law of ua* 
turo. the written law, and the law of grace. Under 
the law of nature it is asserted as probable, that our 
« first parents wore a leathern girdle ; under the writ- 
to*, law, we are expressly informed that Elijah was I 
gilt with a girdle of this kind, and under tho law of j 
i grace, That John the Baptist was dressed in the] 
same manner. To such a girdle, therefore, man)/ 
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Idavotees attach no slight importance, and consider 
lit as a powerful means of excitiug devotion. 

I AUGUSTINUS, a work which had no small in- 
fluence in maintaining the truth of God amid the 
dark uee* of Popery in the seventeenth century, it 
came from the pen of the celebrated Jansknius 
(which see), who gave name to the well-known 
party of the Janpknists (which so e) in the Romish 
Church. Jansen ins, bishop of Yprus, had devoted 
twenty years of his life to the study of the works 
of Augustin. The result of his protracted re- 
searches into the numerous writings of this oele- 
brated father was the production of the ‘Augusti- 
nus, 1 a work which brought prominently forward 
the doctrine of free grace, which for thirteen cen- 
turies had been carefully concealed from public 
view. This mmjnma opm Jan Genius lived to finish, 
and, <m liis dying bed, be wrote a letter to Pope 
Urban VII 1., laying it at the feet of his Holiness. 
The letter was suppressed by his executors, and its 
existence would never prulwhly lm\c been known 
bad it not fallen long after into the hands of the 
great Condi, by whom it was published. j 

No sooner had Jan senilis expired than the forth- 
coming work was announced to be in preparation for I 
the press. Two years elapsed before Jts actual ap- 
pearance, during which time the .Jesuits were un- 
wearied in their endeavour* to suppress a publica- 
tion from which they dreaded the exposure of their 
doctrinal errors, and the consequent destruction of 
their influence. Many were the attempts made 
through the press to prejudice the public mind 
against the expected ‘ Augustinus.’ All was vain 
and fruitless. The people were on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation, and all the more that the Jesuits were so 
violent in llicir condemnation of the book, ami not 
oidy of the book, but ulso of its author, whom, al- 
though they littd professed to venerate him while he 
1 lived, they now, with strange inconsistency, stigma- 
! tized as a hereaiarcli after his death. At length the 
i long-expected work of Janscnius was given to the 
public. Hitherto the friends of St. Cyran and 'the 
Port-Royalists generally had openly declared them- 
selves to be the disciples of Ht. Augustin. Now, 
however, that the ‘ Augustinus' had made its appear- 
ance, the Jesuits used every effort to cal! away the 
| public attention from the antiquity of the opinions 
j which it promulgated, and to stamp them as the 
mere individual sentiments of a man who had but 
recently quitted the scene. This was a new heresy, 
they endeavoured to insinuate, first broached by 
: Jansenius, and accordingly all who held these pecu* 

, liar opinions were nicknamed Jansenists, an tipped- 
j lation which, however malignant may have been the 
spirit which originated it, is no longer a term of 
obloquy but of honour. Jansenism is diametrically 
J the opposite of Jesuitism, in doctrine, in spirit, and 
; tn its whole nature. It is a struggle after the main- « 
l tanance of Protestantism within the corrupt and 
apostate Church of the Papacy ; and no sooner docs 
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the slightest symptom of its existence begin to mani- 
fest itself, than every effort is straightway put forth 
to crush it in the genn. The operation of life, how- 
ever feeble that operation may be, cannot be to- 
lerated in the midst of the total death which prevails 
in the Romish apostaey. Pernor ution, exeomnmnbtt 
cation, extermination, are the weapons by which that 
Church, if Church it can lie called, maintains her 
toasted unity. “ She makes a desert, and calls it 
pence." 

The publication of the ‘Augustinus 1 was felt by 
the Jesuits to be a fatal blow struck at the inlluonce 
which they bad long exercised, both in the Church 
and in the world. There was no time to lie lost, 
therefore, in bringing the book if possible into dis- 
grace. For this purpose the press was plied with 
redoubled activity. Hut every production of the Je- 
suits was instantly answered bv a counter-produc- 
tion of the Jansen ists. Pamphlets on both side* 
were printed in great numbers. The controversy 
waxed fiercer and hotter every day. At length 
Father Cornet, a Jesuit of some notoriety at the 
time, came forward with a formal charge of heresy 
against the ‘Augustinus,* which he laid before tlu* 
college of Sorbonno, and also before iho apostolic 
see. The charge, was couched in live propositions, 
which, ho alleged, had been extracted from the work 
of Jansenius. The live propositions drawn up by Cor- 
net were as follows: -1. Homo commandments of 
God are impracticable by the righteous, And some- 
times even when they attempt obedience, the needed 
grace is wanting. 2. No man can resist inward 
grace in the state of nature. 3. In order to moral j 
accountability it is not necessary to be free from j 
inward necessity, but only from outward constraint. | 
4. Tho semi-pelagians Admitted the necessity of an 
inward preveuient grace in order to every good Act, 
and e\en to the reception of faith; but they were 
herein heretical that they required this grace to he 
such as the will of man can yield to or resist indif- 
ferently. 5. It is semi- Pelagian doctrine to say that 
Christ died or slicd his blood for all men. These 
propositions, with tho craft by which the .Jesuits 
have ever been proverbially characterised, are e.x- 
| pressed in the most ambiguous and doubtful terms. t 
The plan succeeded to a wish. The charge of heres)j|j 
was sustained first by the Horhonne, and after wards ll 
by Pope Innocent. X., who forthwith issued A bull |\ 
condemning the * Augustinus, 'and warning the faith-W 
ful against it, a- containing dangerous, false, and 
heretical doctrine. In addition to this, an assembly 
of the Gallican clergy was summoned, at which the 
new heresy wan iiinimmoiudy prow-ribed. 

The Jesuits had now attained their object, and 
without dcUy a formula was drawn up, embodyiug 
the five proposition* of Father Comet, and pro- 
nouncing them heretical. This formula was, by de- 
cree. commanded to lie signed by all Instructors ot 

youth as well as candidates for holy orders, as 

arrangement which was purposely designed to eti 
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trap the Janscnists. In thin part of their scheme, 
however, the Jesuits were disappointed. The paper 
was readily signed l>y all who held the condemned 
doctrines, but each added a solemn declaration that 
the five propositions wore not to be found in the 
* Augustinus,' and pointed out where the misrepre- 
sentation lay. Th© Jesuits were enraged at being 
frustrated in their attempt to ensnare their oppo- 
nents. They were not to be deterred, however, from 
making still further endeavours in the same direc- 
tion. They, accordingly, applied for, and obtained 
from the court of Koine another bull confirming the 
former, and declaring, further, that the five propo- 
sitions were not only heretical, but also extracted 
from Janseuius ; and still more, that the sense in 
which they were condemned was the one in which 
they were stated in his 1 Augustinus. 1 Having pro- 
cured this bull, the bishops, instigated by the Je- 
suits, drew up a second formula, couched in these 
express words, “ I condemn from my inmost soul, as 
well oh orally, the doctrine of the live propositions 
which are contained in the work of Cornelius Jan- 
scums, a doctrine which is not that of St. Augus- 
tine, whose sentiments Janseuius has misinterpreted.” 
This formula was obviously so constructed as to ac- 
complish the object which its malicious projectors 
had in view. The Jansenists refused to adhibit 
their signatures, anil thus an excuse was got by the 
Jesuits for commencing a bitter and relentless per- 
secution. In vain did the recusants declare that it 
was not the heretical character of the five proposi- 
tions that they denied, but the allegation that these 
propositions were contained in the work of Jnnso- 
nius ; and this last, being a mere matter of fact, not. 
a point of doctrine, came even on Komish principles 
within the cognizance of individual judgment.. The 
only reply tnado to this defence was an unbroken 
Berios, for a long period, of excommunications, lines, 
banishments, and imprisonments. The state.prisous 
were thronged. The Bastille was crowded with 
victims of Jesuitical malice and cruelty. The con- 
vent of Port- Koval, which, under the spiritual direc- 
tion of M. de Nt. Ovrau, had become one of the 
strongholds of Jansenism, was visited with the hea- 
viest indignation of the persecutors. The nuns were 
dispersed into different convents, where they were 
closely confined in narrow cells, and deprived oven 
of the necessary comforts of life, besides being inter- 
dicted the reception of the Lords Supper. Mother 
Angelica and her sister Agnes endeavoured to com- 
fort the siHterB under the severe privations to which 
they wore exposed, reminding them that they were 
suffering for the cause of Christ. And, indeed, it 
was so ; for the 4 Augustinus/ their adherence to 
whose doctrines was the source of all their evils, 
maintained the grand scriptural doctrines of un- 
conditional election, total depravity, and a definite 
atonement- -tenets opposed to the whole system of 4 
Romish theology. 

All LIS, one of the goddesses among the ancient 


Greeks who presided over oaths. She is alleged tc 
have given name to a town in Boeotia. 

AULIS, a name given to familiar spirits among 
the natives of Madagascar. They are airy beings 
which arc enclosed in little boxes, embellished with 
a variety of glass trinkets and crocodiles* tectlu 
Some of them are made of wood and fashioned like 
a man ; and in each box they put a sufficient quail* 
tity of powder of some particular roots, mixed with 
fal and honey, which they replenish from time to 
time as occasion requires. They wear these Aulis 
at their girdles, and never venture to take a journey 
by land, or a voyage by sea, without them. They 
consult them three or four times a-day, and converse 
with them freely as if they expected from them some 
suitable answers ; but in case they meet with a dis- 
appointment, or an answer that thwarts their in- 
clinations, they load them with all the opprobrious 
epithets they can think of. Tho method which they 
adopt in consulting these Aulis, is to go to sleep 
after a familiar intercourse with them for two or 
three hours, and the purport of the dream, which 
strikes the imagination of the person during his 
slumbers, is looked upon as the reply of the oracle, u 

A(JM, or Om, the holy term by which Brahm th £ 
Supreme Being, considered in his unrevealed, absol 
lute state, is designated. No Hindu uttcr6 it. J 

AIJKJE, in the mythology of tho ancient Ro- 
mans, the nymphs of the air, light and airy creatures, 
sportively flitting about in their aerial element, hap- 
py themselves, and wishing happiness to man. 

AURICULAR CONFESSION. See Confes- 
sion (Aukicuj.ah). 

AURORA, the goddess of the morning in the 
Roman mythology, and called Eon among the Greeks. 
Hesiod stylos her the daughter of Hyperion and 
Thcia, and Ovid calls her the daughter of Pallas. 
Her employment was to usher in the light of day; 
and lienee she is represented by the heathen poets 
as rising out of the ocean in a chariot drawn some- 
times by four, and at other times by only two horses. 
In works of ail she appears as a winged goddesB. 
The word aurora is often used poetically to denote 
the niomimr. 

AUSPICES (Lat. a bird, and specio % to 
look), in ils original signification denoted a sign from 
birds, but afterwards became extended so far as to 
apply to supernatural signs generally. The obser- 
vation of omens, though now justly regarded as a 
foolish superstition, loaned a very important part of 
the religion of the ancient Homans. The singing oi 
birds, the direction of their flight, the very motion ol 
their wings, was viewed as having a meaning which 
was in some cases capable of being explained by all, 
but in others only explicable by the regular autho- 
rised Al t ; uk (which see). Auspices were taken 
on As very occasion of importance, whether public ot 
1 private. No expedition was entered upon, no mar- 
i riage was celebrated, no magistrates were elected 
[ without the observance of this superstitious practice. 
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If a war was about to be undertaken, or even an assem- 
bly of the people to be held, the augurs must pre- 
viously be called upon to take the auspices. Once 
a year, in time of peace, the auspices were taken for 
the public good. The mode in which this ceremony 
was gone about, it may be interesting briefly to de- 
tail. At an early hour, generally before break of 
day, the augur went forth to an open place on the 
Palatine hill, or perhaps in the capitol, and with 
his head veiled and a rod in his hand, he pointed out 
the divisions of the heavens, and solemnly declared 
corresponding divisions upon the earth. This au- 
gural temple, as it was called, was then parcelled 
out into four parts, east and west, north and south. 
As unruffled calmness in the air was absolutely ne- 
cessary to the proper taking of the auspices, the 
angurs canned lanterns open to the wind. A sacri- 
fice was ottered, at the close of which a set form of 
prayer was repeated, when the signs were expected 
to appear. On his way borne, if the augur came to 
a nmning stream, he again repeated the form of 
prayer and purified himself in its waters This also 
was indispensable to the success of the auspices. 
Sometimes on a military expedition the auspices 
were taken from the feeding of tame birds in a cage. 
If on throwing them pulse ihoy refused to eat, or ut- 
tered a cry, or fluttered with their wings, the sign 
was unfavourable; but if, on the contrary, they eat 
with avidity, striking the earth quickly and sharply 
with their bills, the sign was favourable. This last 
omen waa in some cases obtained by previously 
keeping the birds without food for some time. 

AIJSTER, the south wind among the ancients, 
which more especially the Athenians worshipped as 
a deity, the dispenser of rain and of all heavy 
showers. 

AUTOCEPIIALI (Or. m/Aw, liltnse.lt, and ce* 
phale, a head), absolute or independent bishops in 
the early Christian Church. They were subject to 
| the authority of no superior. The term was applied 

| to all those bishops and metropolitans who ha>} the 

| independent controulof their dioceses. According to 

j Bingham, the four following classes received this 

title : — 1 . All metropolitans anciently. 2. 'Some me- 
! tropolitans who remained independent after the cs- 
j tablishment ofdhe patriarchal power, such as those of 
| Cyprus, Iberia, Armenia, and Britain, before the 

; conversion of the Anglo-Saxons by the monk Au- 

gustin. 3. Thoso bishops who acknowledged no 
subjection to metropolitans, but only to the patriarch 
| of the diocese. 4. Those who were wholly inde- 

| * pendent of all others, and acknowledged no superior 

j whatever. The only proper autocephalous’ bishop 

i is the Bishop or Pope of Rome, who acknowledges 

no head upon earth, but considers himself the su- 
preme authority, and head over all temporal and rpf- 
ritual rulers throughout the whole world. TbeBAish 
Church long retained its independence* Tips Arch * 
j bishop of Caerieon had seven bishops under him, hut 

acknowledged no superintendence over it by the j 


patriarch of Home, and for a long time opposed him. 
In Wales, as well as in Scotland mid Ireland, this 
independence continued for many centuries. Sozo- 
men, in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History/ says, there were 
some bishops, as for instance, the bishop of Tomis 
in Scythia, who were subject neither to any arch- 
bishop nor to a patriarch. These were strictly cm • 
toaejihali, The churches in countries lying without 
the Roman empire at first bud no bishops dependent 
on the bishops within the empire, as, for example, 
the churches in Persia, 1'arthia, and among the 
(iothn ; and these did not come under the power ot 
Romish patriarchs, until they fell under the civil 
power of the Romans, lu fact, as Hingliam informs 
us, before the setting up of patriarchs all metropo- 
litans were autoctphali, ordering the atVairs of their 
own province with their provincial bishops, and be- 
ing accountable to no superior but a synod, and that 
in ptfce of heresy, or some great crime committed 
adflnst religion and the rules of the Church. 

AUTO 1)A FE* (Span. Art of Faith), the cere- 
mony of putting in execution the sentences pro- 
nounced on criminals by the tribunals of the Inqui- 
sition. It receives the name of an Act of Faith, as 
being one of the strongest proofs of zeal for the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. Tim term is applied generally 
to the burning of heretics who have been condemned 
by the Inquisition, and given over to the secular 
power to be visited with the punishment of death. 
To invest the act with the greater solemnity, the 
cruel sentence is always executed on a Sabbath. 
The unhappy individuals, who ore doomed to die, 
are led forth in procession to the place of execution. 
The process is thus described by Mr. Dowling in 
bis ‘ 11 istory of Romanism/ “ The victims who walk 
in the procession wear the hah ben i to, the coroza, 
the rope around the neck, and carry in their hand a 
yellow wax candle. The h an hen if o is a penitential 
garment or tunic of yellow cloth reaching down to 
the knees, and on it is painted the picture of the 
person who wears it, burning in the flames, with 
figures of dragons and devils in the act of fan- 
ning the flames. This costume indicates that the 
wearer is to bo burnt alive as an incorrigible here- 
tic. If the person is only to do penance, then the 
sau benito has on it a cross, and no paintings or 
flames. If an impenitent i« converted just before 
being led out, then the sail ben if o is painted with 
the flames downward; this iw called ‘ fuego resuelto, 
and it indicates that the wearer is not to bo burnt 
alive, but to have the favour of being strangled be- 
fore the fire is applie d to the pile. Formerly these 
garments were hung up in the churches as Hemal 
monuments of disgwe to their wearers, and as the 
trophies of the Inquisition. The corona is a paste 
board cap, three feet high, and endiilg In a point. 

! On it are likewise pointed crosses, flames, and 
tj'-viK. In Spanish America it was customary to 
add long twisted tails to the coroza*. Borne of tli* 
victims have gags in their mouths, of which a nun 
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oer is kept in reserve in case the victims, as they 
march along in public, should become outrageous, 
iipult the tribunal, or attempt to roveal any secrets. 

The prisoners who are to bo roasted alive have a 
Jesuit on each side continually preaching to them to 
abjure their heresies, and if any one attempts to oiler 
one word in defence of the doctrines for which he is 
going to s u Her death, his mouth is instantly gagged. 
‘This I saw done to a prisoner,’ Bays Dr. Oeddcs, in 
his account of the Inquisition in Portugal, * pre- 
sently after he came out of the gates of the Inquisi- 
tion, upon liis having looked up to the sun, which 
he had not seen before for several years, und cried 
out in a rapture, ‘ I low is it possible for people tliat 
behold that glorious body to worship any being but 
hflfn that crcatod it.’ 

\§“ When the procession arrives at the place where 
a large scaffolding lias been erected for their recep- 
tion, prayers are offered up, strange to tell, at a 
tlirono of mercy, and a sermon is preached, consist- 
ing of impious praises of the Inquisition, and bitter 
iuvecti vos against all heretics; after which a priest 
attends a desk, and recites the final scntonco. 

If the prisoner, on being asked, says that ho will 
me in the Catholic faith, he has the privilege of be- 
ing strangled first, and then burnt; but if in the 
Protestant, or any other faith different from the Ca- 
tholic, he must he roasted alive; and, at parting 
with them, hi» ghostly (Vmfort€r#, tUa Jesuists, tell 
him, ‘that they leave him to the devil, who is 
standing at his elbow to receive his soul and carry 
it to the Hames of hell, ns soon as the spirit leaves 
his body.’ Wlion all is ready, fire is applied to the 
immense pilo, and the suffering martyrs, who have 
boon securely fastened to their stakos, arc roasted 
alive ; the living flesh of the lower extremities being 
often burnt and crisped by the action of the Haines, 
driven hither and thither by the wind before the 
vital parts are touched; and while the poor suf- 
ferers are writhing in inconceivable agony, the joy 
of the vast multitude, inflamed by popish bigotry 
and cruelty, causes the air to rewound with shouts of 
exultation and delight. Says Dr. Ge.ddos, in a de- 
scription of one of these auto* tin /<*, of which he was 
a horrified spectator : 1 The victims wore chained to 
stakes, at the height of about four feet from the 
ground. A quantity of furze that lay round the 
bottom of the Btakes was set on fire ; by a current of 
wind it was in some cases prevented from reaching 
above the lowest extremities of the body. Some 
wero thus kept in torture for an hour or two, and 
were actually roasted, not burnt to death. This 
spectacle,’ says he, Ms beheld by people of both 
sexes, and all ages, with such transjiortf* of joy and 
satisfaction, as are not on any other occasion to be 
met with. And that the reader may not think that 
this iuhumaii jo\ is die effect of a natural cruelty 
that is in this people's disposition, and not the spirit 
of their religion, lie may rest assured, that all public 
malefactors, excoot heretics, have their violent death 


nowhere more tenderly lamented, than amongst the 
same people, and even when there is nothing in the 
manner of their death that appears inhuman or 
cruel.’*’ See Inquisition. 

AUTOMAT! A, a surname of Tycho or Fortuna 
the goddess of chance, in the ancient Pagan mytho- 
logy, to whom Timoleon built a temple, or rathet 
sanctuary in his house. 

AUTOS SACRAMENTALES a kind of trage- 
dies formerly acted in Spain on he occasion of the 
procession of the holy sacrament. They were per- 
formed in the public streets with torches, though in 
the light of day. The autos continued to be acted 
for an entire month, and closed the devotion of the 
holy sacrament. 

ATJXESIA, a surname of Persephone, worshipped 
under this designation first at Athens, then at tho 
island of jftgina, her statue hav.ug been carried 
thither about n. 0. 540. 

AVADOUTAS, a special kind of anchoretB among 
tho Hindu Brahmins, who practise great austerity, 
abandoning their wives and children, and observe the 
utmost abstinence, denying themselves all the com- 
forts, and to a great extent tho necessaries of life. 
They renounce all earthly possessions -.f every kind, 
and wear only a piece of linen cloth round the mid- 
dle, being otherwise, entirely naked. They rub their 
bodies with ashes, and whenever they arc hungry, 
they go at once into any house, and without speak- 
ing a single word, they simply hold out their hands, 
and immediately cat whatever is given them. Some 
of them will not even give themselves the trouble to 
ask for alms in this mannor, but lay themselves 
down on the bank of some river, where the country 
people, who regard these rivers as sacred, never fail 
to bring them milk and fruits in abundance. Thus 
they contrive to live in a state of indolence, and yet 
to obtain all that is needful for their daily support. 

A V ATARS, the metamorphoses or incarnations ol 
Vishnu, one of the persons of the Ilindu triad. These 
avatars arc ten in number, nine of thorn being already 
juist? and the last yet to come. The nine past ava- 
tars represent the deity descending in a human 
shape to accomplish certain important events, as in 
the case of the three first ; to put on end to blas- 
pheming vice, to subvert gigantic tyranny, and to 
avenge oppressed innocence, as in the five follow- 
ing ; and to abolish human sacrifices as in the ninth. 
The ten avatars, or births of Vishnu, were, 1. Like 
a fish ; 2. Like a tortoise ; 3. Like a hog ; 4. Like 
a lion; 5. Like a dwarf; 6. As Punish u-ram ; 7. 
As Ram; 8. As Krishna; 9. AsBudh; 10. As Kulkee, 
or in the fonn of a hors . The first six of these 
took place in the satva-yug <>r golden age ; the others 
arc more recent. The tenth, which is yet to come, 
will take place at the end of the kali yog, or thf 
trot* age of the world. Besides these tea avatars 
•there are many others mentioned in the pursues. 
ft> sbor£ every hero and every saint is complimented 
I by Hindu writers as an incarnate deity. Bee ViaiiKU- 
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AVE-MARLA (Let. Hail; devo- 
tion used ktoe Church of Roma. Jt ooa«(l»t« partly 
of the rafatotien adtire^ Gibriei to , 

the Yiigk Mary, Luke i 29, and to thisis ^appended 
a prayer wJdritoed to the Virgin. The whole rune 
thus ; — u H*H Mery, toll of grace ; the Lord is with 
thee; blessed art toon among women, and blessed U 
the Droit of thy womb, Jeans. Holy Mary, mother 
ef God, pray for os sinners, now, and in the hour of 
our death. Amen” The u Ave-Maria," or “ Hail, 
Mary” occupies a more important place in tire Rom- 
ish roesry than even the “ Paternoster” or w Lord’s 
Prayer” itself. Ave-Marias are frequently repeated 
as penances, satisfaction!, and atonements for sin. 
In the prayers used by the ancient Christian church, 
no Ave-Marias are to be found. The addresses were 
all to God, never to the Virgin* Not even Romish 
authors are able to trace its origin higher than the 
fifteenth century. Viuccntius Ferrari us appears to 
have been the first who used this form of prayer 
before his sermons. His example came gradually to 
be imitated, and at length it was adopted into the 
Breviary along with the Lord’s Prayer. Erasmus, 
referring to the custom of repeating an Ave^UaHe 
before commencing the sermon, says, that their 
preachers were wont to in vulto the virgin mother hi 
the beginning of their dk$fttr to«, «* the heathen 
poets used to do their muses. 

AVENGER OF BLOOD. In Gen. ix. 6, It 
was declared in llie most explicit terms immediately 
! sifter the deluge, “ Whoso niicddcth man’s blood, by 
Ivnan sliall his Mood be shed.” The execution of 
* This sentence was considered in primitive times as 
devolving on the brother or other nearest male relative 
of the person slain. Such a one was called in Hebrew 
the Goal or Avenger. If toe Gitel should fail to per- 
form his duty, the responsibility passed to the nett 
relative, who in this case was called the Afegdely or 
the nearest relation but one. An institution similar 
to that of the Hebrew Avenger of Bloody seems to 
have prevailed Among the Greeks in the heroic ages, 
and also among the Scythian and Teutonic tribes. 
The same practice is still observed among the mo- 
dem Arabs, Niebuhr, k his travels sprang that 
interesting people, mentions having metwitot man 
of rank who carried about with Wm * Mill lance, 
which he never laid aside even when ta the company 
of his friends. On asking the reason why the man 
waa tons aimed at all times, the traveller learned 
that several yean before, a relative of his had been 
murdered, and he was hound, therefore, as the near- 
est relative, to avenge himself by fighting in single 
combat with the i— mtfn. Not long after heTound 
an opportunity of stabbing Kk adversary when un- 
prepared,. The law of the Avenger isaanotionedby 
toe Koran, which says, **0 tree believers! the laws 
#f retaliation ia ordained Urym for toe slain, the foe 
•hall die for the free*" J9Hd*. scored doty, as it is 
oidforia]yr^arded r ii called thdrov M blood- revenge.’’ 
A commutation is tifowed for for performance by 


| the payment of a certain sum of money apnointedl 
[ by law. This was not auowfd; by tito mcmlo law.! 
To provide against the abotoa V^kh were liable tor 
arise from such an mstltotkm ia toat rf GheHsm, 
cities of refuge were provided among toe ancient 
Israelites, to which an uuktentiohal tnim^layer 
might resort to escape the vengeance of^wol. If, 
however, toe avenger overtook him hefotoh* touched 
a city of refuge and killed him ; or If he found hhr. 
without the limits of his asylum and slew him, he 
was not liable to pnnisluneitt. If the accidental 
homicide got into the city of refuge before toe 
avenger overtook him, ho was safe from his resent* 
moot until he had been regularly tried. 

AVERNUS, a lake in Campania, which, according 
to the Latin (mots, waa the entrance to the Informd 
regions. Hence the word was ofteu used for too 
lower world itself. See Tartarus, Hades. 

AVERROISTS, those who held the opinions ol 
Aveiroee, an eminent philosopher, who was bora at 
Cordova in the twelfth century, aud died at Morocco 
in A' D. 1199. From the translations and commen- 
taries which he wrote on toe works of Aristotle, he 
received the frame of toe Interpreter. His own 
pklotophfati system was founded on that of too 
Stagyrito; but in regard to toe origin of things, he 
Adopted the Oriental doctrine of emanations. Tim 
objection was raked, that hla philosophy was incon- 
sistent with the doctrines laid down in the Koran, but 
to uphold philosophical systems without appearing 
to destroy theological tenets, he maintained the 
principle tliat a proposition true in theology, may he 
false in philosophy, and vice versa. 

A characteristic feature of toe philosophy of Aver- 
roes was that it established a distinction between the 
intellect and the soul By toe intellect man knows 
universal and eternal truths ; by the soul he is in 
relation with the phenomena of the sensible world. 
The intellect is active intelligence; the soul is pas- 
sive intelligence. The intellect is eternal, incorrup- 
tible ; the eoul is corruptible and mortal The union 
of the two principles produces thought as it appears 
in roan. Theology is truth for the soul; philosophy 
is truth for the intellect. Thus the Avcrroisfs 
made a forcible separation and divorce between rea 
son and faith, rousing the theologians of tliAt day to 
remonstrate loudly against the sect. The most ob- 
noxious of their opinions were at lo.ngtL formally 
condemned by the last Lstenm council under Pope 
Leo X., in the commencement of the sixteenth con* 
tuiy. In the eighth session of tliat Council, ft was 
solemnly declared by a decree, that too soul of matt 
is immortal, and that different bodies are ltd actuated 
by a portion of the same soul, but that each has a 
soul peculiar to itself. 

AVKRRUNCX. See AFOTjtorjw, 

AYIGNONISTS, a sect of Romani** ^hfoharoso 
last century at Avignon ip France, reviving the er- 
rors of the CoUgt^Mdm, whin k. the fourth century 
distinguished kratiiiardiawry devo- 
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lion, to the Virgin Mary. The orig factors of the 
Avignonist* were Grabiauca, a Polish nobleman, and 
Pemety, abto of Burgtt!, ^Benedictine, to whom is 
attributed a work, which appeared in 1700, entitled 
‘The virtues, power, clemency, and glory of Mary, 
mother of God. 1 

AVOIDANCE, a term used In the English church 
to dcuote a vacancy in a benefice from whatever 
cause, when there being no incumbent, the fruits of 
the benefice ore in abeyance. 

AWICHI, place of future torment among the 
Budhists. 

AXIEROS, one of the three Samothraclan Ca~ 
boiri, the moat ancient gods of Greece. It is thought 
to correspond to Demeter, and in accordance with 
this idea, Bochart says, that the word means in He- 
brew, The earth is my possession. Fourmont makes 
Axieros to be Isaac, the heir of his father Abraham, 
and in whom his seed was to he called. See Cabkihi. 

AXINOMANCY (Gr. amine, a hatchet, and man- 
t m, divination), a species of divination practised 
among the ancient Greeks, in which they foretold 
future events by means of an axe or hatchet. Ac- 
cording to this method, a hatchet was fixed in equi- 
poise upon a round stake, and the individual toward* 
whom it moved was regarded os the guilty person. 
If suspicion rostod upon any persons who were not 
present, their names wore repeated, and the person 
at the repetition of whose name the hatchet, moved, 
was concluded to bo guilty of the crime of which he 
was suspected. Another mode of practising the 
favourite art of axinonmney was by laying an agate 
stone upon a red-hot hatchet, and carefully watching 
the direction of its movements. 

AX10CBRSUH and AXIOCKRSA, a god and 
goddess belonging to the Samotlmicuui Caheiri, 
supposed to correspond to Hades and Persephone, 
an explanation which agrees with Boeliart's expla- 
nation of the words from the Hebrew, Death or de- 
solation is my portion. Fourmont explains both 
these ancient deities as being Ishmael and his wife, 
because it is said, Gen. xxi. 21, “He dwelt in the 
wilderness of Paran, and his mother took him a wife 
out of the land of Egypt Agreeing in both points 
with the etymological explanation given by Bocliart. 
See Cabeuu. 

AXIOFCENOS, the avenger, a surname of Athena, 
under which designation she was worshipped at Sparta. 

AXIUS, a Bnonian river-god. 

AZAZEL, the Hebrew name of the scape-goat 
referred to in Lev, xvi. 10, as used on the great day 
of atonement See Scabk-OOAT. 

AZAZ1L, those angels who, according to the Mo- 
hammedans, are nearest to the throne of God. See 
Angels. 

AZKSl A, a surname of the goddesses DfiXttSR 
and Perskwionb (which see). 


AZOTUS, a name applied by the Greeks to 
Daqon (which see), a god worshipped,^ die Phil- 
istines^ 

AZRECHA1I, the name of a sect which sprung 
up in the East, headed by Na ft Ben Axrach. They 
refused to acknowledge any superior power qn earth* 
whether tomjK)ral or spiritual They becnat^t 
powerful body under the reign of the Caliph%, dto** 
dared themselves sworn enemies of the Ommiadtyh 
but were at length overpowered and dispersed* / 

AZYMA, the name used by the Jews for unlea- 
vened bread, which was commanded to be eaten Si 
the Passover. Sec Bread (Unleavened), Pass- 
over. 

AZYMITES (Gr. a, not, and znmfi, leaven), a 
term applied by the Greek church to the adherents 
of the Latin church in the eleventh century, beeauso 
they used unleavened bread in tho eucharist. Many 
years of prolonged controversy followed tho agitat- 
ing of this question. The Eastern Church seem to 
have had their attention first called to this point by 
their observing the practice of the Armenians, who in 
this matter followed, as they still continue to follow, 
the ritual of the Western Church. Michael Cerularius, 
A. d. 1051, was the first who charged the Latins with 
deviating in this practice from the early Christian 
church, and he even wto|po for as to deny the validity 
of a sacrament in whictTuhleavoned bread was used. 
Tho contest between the two parties waxed hot, the 
heretical names of Azv mites ami Prozymites or Per- 
mentarians being applied by both parties to each other. 
The Greeks felt themselves allied upon to vindicate 
their practice in employing common brood. Peter, 
the patriarch of Antioch, attempted to prove that 
Christ instituted the eucharist the day before the 
Passover, and could not therefore have used unlea- 
vened bread. Theophylact, bishop of Achrida, how- 
ever, who wrote on the subject towards the end of 
the eleventh century, not being satisfied with this 
explanation, thought it necessary to admit that 
Christ, who held with his disciples a proper feast of 
the passover, must have used unleavened bread. 
But while making this admission, he maintained that 
the church was not thereby bound to use unleavened 
bread in all future time. This would be to allege 
that the example of Christ must be imitated in all 
the minute details of the ordinance, winch has never 
been insisted on by any church. In virtue of their 
Christian liberty, men arc freed from the obligation, 
to observe uniformity in these matters; mud tone?' 
they should no longer consider themselves bound to 
use unleavened bread. The Latin or ftoatish church, 
however, still adheres to its ancient practice of em- 
ploying unleavened bread in the eucharist. Bing- 
ham in his Christian Antiquities alleges that the use 
>of wafers and unleavened bread was. not known in 
the church till the eleventh nfr twelfth centu ri es> 
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BAAL, BSL, or Belcb ( Lord or Mader\ a god 
of gnat antiquity, being the name under which the* 
mm fu worshipped among the Clialdean* and Phoe- 
nicians) from whom tins species of idolatry passed 
to the Hebrews. This false god is more frequently 
mentioned in Sacred Scripture than an) other. The 
Moabites ore said to have had what are called high 
places of Baal. Thus Niun. xxii. 41, “ And it came 
to pass on the morrow, that Balak took Balaam, ami 
brought him up into the high places of Baal, that 
thence lie might see the utmost part of the people.” 
In the history of Gideon the name of this idol fre- 
quently occurs, as for instance, Judges vi. 25, 30, 
and 31, “ And it camo to pass the same night, that 
the Lord said unto him, Take thy father's young 
bullock, even the second bullock of seven years old, 
and throw down the altar of Baal that thy &thj*r 
hath, and cut down the gQgfO that is by it Then 
the men of the city said ttfttO Joash, Bring out thy 
aon, that he may die : because lie hath cast down 
the altar of Btuil, and tacAn«e he hath cut down the 
grow* that was by it. And Joash snid unto all that 
stood against him, Will ye plead for Baal ? will ye 
save him ? he that will plead for him, let him be put 
to death whilst it is yet morning: if he bo a god, 
let him plead for himself, because one hath ca*t 
down his altar.” The worship of Baal was preva- 
lent among the Jews in the reign of Ahab. chiefly 
through the influence of his wife Jezebel. In 
1 Kings xviii. we find an interesting account of a 
! trial which was made, whether the God of Rlijah or 
* Baal was the true God. No fewer tlian four liun- 
j dred priests of Baal were present on the occasion, 
thereby showing to what a melancholy extent the. 
i worship of Baal had been diffused among the Is- 
raelites. In ver, 26, 27, 28, a glimpse is affonled us 
of the manner in which tins idolatrous worship was 
conducted : “ And they took the bullock which was 
given them, and they dressed it, arid called on the 
name of Baal from morning even until noon, saying, 
0 Baal, hear os. But there was no voice, nor any 
that answered. And they leaped uj>on the altar 
which was made* And it came to pass at noon, 
that Elijah mocked them, and said, Cry aloud : for 
he is a god ; either be is talking, or be is pursuing, 
or be is in a journey, or peradventure be sleepcth, 
tad must be awaked. And they cried aloud, and« 
cut themselves after their manner with knives arl 
lancets, till the blood gushed out upon them.” It 
may be remarked, that, in vtrfOOs passages, ibstoad 
Of the Singular Baal, tug Atari the plural Baalim. 


As examples of this, wo may refer to Jttdfepa !L 11, 
44 And tho children of Israel did evil In the right of 
the Lord, and served Baalim and 1 Bam. xil. 10, 
*• And they cried unto the Lord, and arid, We have 
sinned, because wo have forsaken tho Lord, and have 
served Baalim And Ashtaroth : lmt now deliver us 
out of tho hand of our enemies, and we will serve 
thee.” From these and other passages of tho same 
kind, it is not improbable that there were either 
various deities bearing tho name of Baal, or various 
statues erected in his honour in difforent places. It 
is somewhat curious that the Scptuagmt translators 
have represented Baal as a goddess as well as a god, 
construing tho word with a feminine article. Tho 
same construction is used by the Apostle Foul in 
Bom. si. 4, which may bo tuns literally translated 
from the Greek, “1 have reserved to myself seven 
thousand men which have not bowed the knee to the 
goddess Baal.” The Hebrew word Beal is mascu- 
line, but there was a goddess called Baaltis, tho one 
being the sun and tlu» other tho moon. 

This deity appears to have been known under tho 
same name thioughout all Asia, no is identical 
with the Bel of the Babylonians frequently men- 
tioned in tho Old Testament. Thus Isa. xlvi. 1, 
41 Bel bowetli down, Nebo stoopeth, their idols were 
upon the beasts and upon the cattle : your carriages 
were heavy louden : they aie a burden to tho weary 
beast and Jer. I. 2, 41 Declare ye among the na- 
tions, and publish, and set up a standard; publish, 
and conceal not : say, Babylon is taken, Bel is con- 
founded, Merodaoh is broken in pieces; her idols 
are confounded, her images are broken in pieces.” 
Tho worship of Baal was introduced from the Fast 
into tho nations of the West Accordingly, we find 
this god among the Gauls beaiing the name of Be* 
leuus. it Ih probable, indeed, that tho worship of 
Baal as the sun, and of Baal t is or AftilTAROTlI 
(whir h see), os tin moon, n, is the earliest formal 
idolatry known, as well os the most widely dUfafri), 
Baal, in fact, was 1 he name of the principal rarity 
among the Ancient Irish, and on this ctxessm^tanc# 
General Vallencey grounds an argument bt fovour 
of the descent of that people from the FkpiUdatis. 
The ancient Britons also worshipped the mn under 
the names of Bed and Bcltnna. Hence in b#fb Scot- 
land and Ire land, the first day of Mays which woe 
regarded as a day sacred to the hpMMgr el that deity, 
►retains to this day thenameof Britan* or Bef a Fire. 

From scattered bint* whichor* to be found both 
in sacred end proto* writes, we may gather a few 
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particular an to the mode in winch the worship of 
Baal was usually conducted. High places were al- 
ways selected for the temples and altars of this deity, 
and on these a tire wan kept continually burning. 
From Jer. xix. 5, we learn that children were sacri- 
ficed to him : 44 They have built also the high j daces 
of Boa), to bum their sons with tire for burnt offer- 
ings unto Baal, which I commanded not, nor spake 
it, neither came it into my mind/’ This cruel prac- 
tice is nowhere else that we am aware of associated 
with the worship of Baal, and, therefore, we regard 
it as not improbable, that the Baal lffontioned by 
Jeremiah is the Moloch of the Ammonites. Whe- 
ther this be the case or not, one thing is certain, 
that the idolatrous priests of Baal conducted their 
religious ceremonies in a frantic and furious manner, 
leaping, or hopping as it may he rendered, upon the 
altars, and while the victims were being sacrificed, 
dancing round thorn with wild gesticulations, and cut- 
ting their own bodies with knives and lancets. 

The Baal of the Phoenicians w.*ls their supreme 
god, and, accordingly, lie corresponds to the Zeus 
of the Greeks, and the Jupiter of the Romans. In 
the fragment of Sanchoniatlion preserved by ICuse- 
hius, it is said that this god of the Phoenicians was 
called Baalsamin, or the Lord of IlcAven ; and Au- 
gustine, who lived in the neighbourhood of Carthage, 
a Phoenician colony, declares Jupiter to have boon 
called BaulHamin. The samo name occurs also in 
Plautus. It is a striking circumstance, that through- 
out the Sacred Writings, Baal is generally classed 
with Ashtaroth, which, us we have shown under that 
article, was the symbol of the moon. There can bo 
little doubt then, that Baal was thu sun, the greatest 
and first of all the objects of idolatrous worship. 

I license was offered to him, ns wo find in 2 Kings ; 
xxiii. 5, and bullocks also were sacrificed in his hon- 
our, 1 Kings xviii. 20. Gosonlua considers Baal as 
the planet Jupiter rather than the sun. Several 
critics have thought, that the god Bolus of the Chal- 
deans and Babylonians was Nimrod their first king ; 
others that he was Bolus the Assyrian, father of 
Ninus; and others still, a sou of Scmirainis. 

BAAL-BtiltlTH ^lloh. Lin’d of (hr CWmiMf). a 
god of the Shochcmitos, supposed from his name to 
lu^ve presided over contracts and covenants. It may 
he regarded, therefore, as corresponding to the Zens 
Orkm of the Greeks, and the Jupiter Fiji us of the 
Romans. Some learned men, particularly Rochnrt. 
identify this deity with a goddess called Berne by 
the Greeks, the daughter of Venus and Adonis, and 
the patron-goddess of the town of Bent ns in Phoe- 
nicia, to winch she had given her name. Others 
conjecturo that this idol represented the Cvbelo of 
the Greeks and Romans. The idolatrous Israelites, 
we are informed in Judges viii. 33, made Baal- 
Borith their god. Human sacrifices are thought to 
liave been offered to him ; and he was generally* 
appealed to as a witness and judge in all matters of 
controversy. So that he may probably be regarded | 


as identical with the Baal of the Phoenicians, bat 
only bearing among the Shechesnitcto a particular 
surname from the special aspect under which that 
people worshipped him. 

BAAL-BEKl'l II, a person who, among the mo- 
dem Jews, acts ah joint master of ceremonies, along 
with the operator in the rite of CmcUMCISION 
(which sec), and is bound to see that every thing 
be performed with ritual and legal precision. He 
must be a man of piety, probity, and respectability, 
it is his office to carry the child on his knees while 
fhe circumciscr is perforin ing the operation. In pre- 
paration for his duty, he must wash himself all over. 
His office is held superior to that of the circumeisci. 

BAAL-PEOR. He is supposed to have been 
flic same with Clicmosh mentioned in Num. xxi. 2!l. 
and Jer. xlviii. 7. Solomon built a temple to this 
deity on the mount of Olives, 1 Kings xi. 7. There 
were, also groves planted and altars erected to his 
service on the top of a mountain in Moab, called 
Poor, from which be may have derived his name, 
or, as is more probable, it may have derived its 
name from him. Human sacrifices were offered to 
him, and it has been conjectured that they cat of 
.the victims that were sacrificed. This idea has pro- 
lmbly arisen from what is said in Ps. cvi. 28, 14 They 
joined themselves also opto Baal-peor, and ate the sa- 
crifices of the dead." In the 8eptuagmt this deity is 
called Beel-phcgor. Prom the lewdness which was 
practised in his temples, he has hoen often compared 
to Priapus; hut both Bolden and l)r. Owen me 
strongly opposed to any such idea. Some think that 
Baal-peor was Saturn, a deity worshipped anciently 
in Arabia. Seldcn suggests, that he. may probably 
he identical with Pluto, and this opinion he grounds 
on the expression “ sacrifices of the dead," which he 
interprets to mean offerings to the infernal gods. 
Calmet maintains that he was the same with Adonis. 
Bishop Cumberland, however, conjectures that Baal- 
peor is thu same with Baal-meon, mentioned in 
Num. xxxii. 88, and various other passages. The 
bishop argues, that Meon is identical with Monos 
or Mizrnini, the first king of Egypt, who, after his 
death, received divine honours under the name of 
Baal-peor, Bacchus, Friapus, Osiris, and Adonis 
J urieu enters into a lengthened argument to establish 
the fanciful notion that Baal-peor was the patriarch 
Noah. 

BA ALT IS, a name Applied by Ranchoniathon, 
one of the earliest writers, whose Fragments have 
been preserved by Eusebius, to the Phoenician god- 
dess, corresponding to the god Baal. In Fattsanias 
she itf called Ammonia, the wife of Ammon. Bishop 
Cumberland supposes her to be Naamah, the sister 
of TuM-Cain, mentioned in Gen. iv. 22, the only 
fr woman whose birth in Cain's line Moses takes no- 
tice of, and the last person noticed in that line. If 
this hypothesis of the learned prelAtc be correct, 
then lkaamnh is the same with Ashteroth or As- 
taete (which see). In the mythology of ancieul 
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nations, it it usually found that every god lias hit 
counterpart goddess, 
i BAAL-Z£BUB, a god worshipped in ancient 
I times at Ekron, one of the lordships of the Philis- 
* tines, 2 Kings i. 2. In New Testament times he is 
( i called the Prince of the Devils or Demons. The 
word Baal-Zebub is generally considered ns denoting 
the lord of flies, a name given to this false deity as 
the deliverer of the Kkivnites from gnats or Hies ; 
and hence he was sometimes represented under the 
form of a large fly, or of a mini with a fly on his 
head or in his hand. We find the oracle of this 
god consulted in cases of emergency. Thus Aha- 
ciah king of Israel repaired to Baal-Zebub to as- 
certain tho issue of his disease, 2 Kings i. 2,3. The 
name is corrupted in Matth. x. 25 into Beelzcbul or 
the lord of dung, probably in contempt. Some have 
even supposed that the original name Baal-Zcbub 
was applied to tho god in mockery; but such an 
Idea originates in utter ignorance of the extent to 
which flies aro felt to he an annoyance, more espe- 
cially in the Hast. Tho fly particularly called zebuh } 
in Arabic ziml>, was bo destructive, that idolaters, 
who had gods presiding over almost ©very object in 
nature, might well attribute remarkable power and 
importance to Baal-Zcbub, the Lord of Flies. # Bruco, 
the traveller in Abyssinia, us that whenever 
the ssclmb or zimb appears, as it always docs in 
swarms, “all the cattle forsake their food, and run 
wildly about till they die worn out with fatigue, 
fright, and hunger." The supposed deliverer from 
such a calamity could not fail to be held in liigh 
veneration by a superstitious people. This much- 
honoured divinity has been sometimes regarded as 
identical with the Egyptian Amenities and tho Ju- 
piter Apomuios of tho Greeks. They are all con- 
sidered to lie different names for the Lord of the 
Dead, thus being equivalent to the Pluto of the 
Roman mythology, as ho is regarded indeed by IV 
j trick, Lc Clcrc, and Jurien. Quite an nppudh» 
i opinion is entertained by some, that being called the 
Prince of the Demons by the Jews, he was the 
same with Baalsamin, whom the Phupnicians wor- 
shipped as the Lord of Heaven. The Jews vgare 
f accustomed to consider the gods of idolatrous na- 
{ tions as devils or demons, and it was natural, there- 

I fore, tliat they should view the chief of them, as, 
instead of Baalsaruin the god of heaven, Bualze- 
bul the god of dung, or Baalzebub the god of flics. 

BAAL-ZEPHON, an idol which the Jew ish Rab- 
bis allege to have been framed by Pharaoh's magi- 
cians under certain constellations, and set up near 
the Red .Sea to watch the Israelites, and retard tffbm 
in their journey through the wilderness. The only 
ground on which this fandfnl conjecture is built 
is the name Zephon* which is derived from a He- 
brew word signifying to observe or watch, amh 
hence they suppose ltim to have been the watchful 
or observing god. The language in which it is spo- 
ken of; however, in the Old Testament, shows 
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plainly that Baal-Zephon is not a god, as ilie ltahbis 
thiuk, hut tho name of a place. The words are 
these, Exod. xiv. 1, 2, 11 And the Lord apako unto 
Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, 
tliat they turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, be- 
tween Migdol :uul the sea, over against Baal xophon ; 
before it shall ) e encamp by the sea.” Tho Rab- 
binical tradition, in reference to this fancied god 
is, that when the destroying angel passed over 
Egypt, all the idols, except Baal-Zephon, were de- 
molished, and from this circumstance the Egyptians 
formed so high an opinion of hint, they came in 
crowds to worship him. Moses, they allege, observ- 
ing the popularity of this god, petitioned Pharaoh, 
that ho too, along with his lsraelilish countrymen, 
might bo permitted to take a journey to tho seat of 
this idol. Plmr&oh complied with the request of 
Moses, but while the Israelites were employed on 
the shore of the lied Sea picking up precious stones, 
they were overtaken by Pharaoh, who failing to at- 
tack them at the time, they passed the Red Sea, 
After having sacrificed to tho idol Baal-Zephon, and 
escaped. Such were the idle tales with which the 
Jewish Rabbis of old were wont to delude their 
people. 

BAANITKS, a name given to the sect of ths 
Paultcians (which see), in tho beginning of the 
ninth century, derived from Haancs, one of their 
leaders. 

BAADT, or Bom: (Heb. empty), tho goddess of 
the earth among the PlujcniciatiH. It probably refers 
to Gen. i. 2, “ the earth was void.” 

BAB, a word signifying father, and used by 
the ancient Persian magi to denote fire, which they 
considered the father and first principle of all 
things, as Zoroaster taught. Tho same doctrine was 
afterwards inculcated by Anaxagoras, a Grecian 
philosopher. 

BABA, or Pai»a, a title applied by tho Eastern 
churches to the patriarch of Alexandria, who was 
the first of the patriarchs that was honoured with 
this appellation. Baba was also the mime of a Mo- 
hammedan who, in tho seventh century from the 
Hegira, declared himself to be a prophet, and at- 
tracted many followers in Turkey. He and his at- 
tendant I sac preached sword in hand, both to Chris- 1 
tians and Mohammedans, setting forth the brief 
profession of faith, There is but "i;c God, and Baba 
is his apostle. 

BABA LATJfl, a Hindu sect sometimes included 
among the Vaishna'A In reality, however, 

they adore but one god, dispensing with all forms of 
worship, and directing their devotions by rules and 
objects, derived from a mcdJcy of Vedanta and Sufi 
tenets. 

• BABEK, the hood of a heretical sect among the 
Mohammedans, which arose in the beginning of the 
srifcond century from the Hegira. This man made 
an ojnm profession of impiety, and embraced no re 
ligion or sect then known in Asia* lie was called 
a 1 
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the founder of the merry religion, and it is probable 
that he inculcated upon bin followers the indulgence 
of gross, sensual pleasures, urging upon them neither 
moderation nor self- restraint. 

BAHIA, a goddess of the ancient Syrians, who 
was worshipped under the form of an infant. It was 
common amongst them to call their children by its 

I name, especially such as they wished to dedicate to 
the priesthood. Young children are said to have 
been offered up iu sacrifice to this idol, while the 
mothers stood by witnessing, without relenting, the 
immolation of their helpless offspring. 

BABYLONIANS (Religion of tiie Ancient). 
Babylonia, or ChaUbva, called in the Old Testament 
Scriptures the 4 land of tf lunar/ was a country wa- 
tered by the Tigris and Euphrates, having Mesopo- 

! lamia to the north, and the Persian Gulf to the 
south; on the west, a part of Arabia Deserts, and 
oil the east the Persian province of Susiana. This 
once famous region is now a Turkish province, hav- 
ing Bagdad as its principal city. The plain of 
which the country consists is everywhere covered 
with lofty and extensive artificial mounds, which 
“rise/* says Mr. Ainsworth, “upon the otherwise 

• uniform level ; walls, and mud ramparts, ami dykes, 

1 intersect each other ; elevated masses of friable soil 

and pottery are succeeded by low plains, inundated 
during the greater part of the year; and the antique 
beds of canals are visible in every direction." Of 
Into years valuable researches have been made into 
the antiquities, manners, and customs of Babylonia, 
by Rich, Hot fa, and Bayard. 

Tho mythology of the undent Clialdmans, in com- 
mon with tho other oriental nations, commences 
at a period of vory remote antiquity, long prior to 
tho time of Moses. Derosas, one of the oldest 
authors extant, whoso fragments are preserved by 
Eusebius, gives a detailed account of their cos- 
mogony. In the beginning, according to their 
view, there was a primitive chaos, which consisted 
of nothing but darkness and an abyss of water con- 
taining monstrous animals. Nature in this original 
state was personified under the emblem of a woman 
named Omomi . God appeared in the bosom of 
chaos, dividing the body of tho primordial woman, 
or nature, in order to form out of one half, heaven, 
out of the other half, earth ; producing the light 
which destroys tho monsters, children of chaos ; then 
causing the disorder of the elements represented by 
these monsters to give placo to order and regularity ; 
and iiually, from his own blood and that of inferior 
deities mixed with earth, creating the souls of men 
and animals, which are thus of divine origin, while 
the celestial and terrestrial bodies are formed from 
tho substance of Omorca % or from the material sub- 
stance. Such was the strange system on which th£ 
ancient Babylonians supposed creation to proceed. 

• A mythical peonage named OanneB, half-fish, half- 
man, was believed to have first communicated to the 
ChaUtaant the use of letters, the knowledge of the 


arts aud sciences, and the ceremonies of religion 
Some writers suppose that Oannes was no other thar 
the patriarch Noah, who settled in Sliinar or Chal- 
dea immediately after the deluge. 

The chief deity of the Babylonians was Bel, 
Bolus, or Baal (which see), to whom a most 
magnificent temple was erected, and who is thought 
by some to have been Nimrod, by others Ninus, 
the son of Nimrod, who was the founder of their 
city and kingdom. The grand temple of Belua 
iu said to have been built on the ruins of the tower 
of Babel. Herodotus declares it to have been one 
of the most splendid temples in the world. The 
learned Dr. i'rideaux gives the following account of 
this magnificent structure : — “ The next great work 
of Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon was tho temple of 
Ildus. But that which was most remarkable in it 
was m no of his work, but was built many ages be- 
fore. ft was a wonderful tower that stood iu tho 
middle of it. At the foundation it was a square, of a 
furlong on each side, that is, half a mile in the whole 
compass, and consisted of eight towers, one built 
above over the other. Some following a mistake of 
the Latin version of Herodotus, wherein the lowest 
of these towers is said to be a furlong thick, and a 
furlong high, will have each of these towers to have 
been a furlong high, which amounts to a mile in the 
whole. But the Greek of Herodotus, which ib the 
authentic text of that author, saith no such thing, 
but only that it was a furlong long and a furlong 
broad, without mentioning anything of its height at 
all. And Strabo, in his description of it, calling it a 
pyramid, because of its decreasing or benching -in at 
every tower, saith of the whole, that it was a furlong 
high, and a furlong on every side. To reckon every 
tower a furlong, and the whole a mile high, would 
shock any man’s belief were the authority of both 
these authors for it, much more when there is none 
at all. Taking it only as it is described by Strabo, 
it was prodigious enough; for, according to bis dimen- 
sions only, without adding anything further, it was one 
of tho wondcrfullont works in the world, and much ex- 
ceeding tho greatest of the pyramids of Egypt, which 
hath been thought to excel all other works in the 
world besides. For although it fell short of that 
pyramid at the. basis (whore that was a square of 700 
feet on every side, and this but of GOO), yet it far ex- 
ceeded it in tho height, the perpendicular measure of 
tho said pyramid being no more tlion 481 feet, 
whereas that of the other was full 600; and, there- 
fore, it was higher than that pyramid by 119 feet, 
which is one quarter of the whole. And, therefore, 
it w*as not without reason that Bochart asserts it to 
have been tho very same tower which was there built 
at the confusion of tongues ; for it was prodigious 
enough to answer the Scripture's description of it, and 
it is particularly Attested by several authors to have 
been all built of bricks and bitumen, as the Scriptures 
toll us the tower of Babel was. Herodotus saith that 
the going up to it was by stairs on the outside round it ; 
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from whence it seems most likely tlutt the whole as- 
cent to it was by the benching- in, drawn in a sloping 
line from the bottom to the top eight times round it, 
and that this made the appearance of eight towers, 
one above another, in the same manner as we have 
the tower of Babel commonly described in pictures, 
saving only, that whereas that is usually pictured 
round, this was square. These eight towers being 
as bo many stories one aliove another, wore each of 
them 75 feet high, and in them wore many groat 
rooms with arched roofs supported by pillars, all 
which were made parts of the temple after the tower 
became consecrated to that idolatrous use. The 
uppermost story of all was that which was most 
sacred, and where their chicfcst devotions were per- 
formed. Over the whole, on the top of the tower, 
was an observatory, by the benefit of which it was 
that the Babylonians advanced their skill in astro- 
nomy beyond all other nations. Till the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the temple of Bolus contained no 
more than this tower only, and the rooms in it served 
all the occasions of that idolatrous worship. Blit he 
enlarged it by vast buildings erected round it, in a 
square of two furlongs on every side, and a mile in 
circumference, which was 1,800 feet more than the 
square At the temple of Jerusalem ; for that was but 
3,000 feet round, whereas this was, according to this 
account, 4,800; and on the outside of all thoo build- 
ings there was a wall enclosing tin* whole, which 
may be supposed to have been of equal extent with 
the square in which it stood, that is, two miles and 
a half in compass, in which were several gates lead- 
ing into the temple, all of solid brass ; and the 
brazen sea, the brazen pillars, and the other brazen 
vessels which were carried to Babylon from the 
temple at Jerusalem, seem to have been employed 
to the making of them. For it is said ilvat Nebu- 
chadnezzar did put all the sacred vessels which lie 
carried from Jerusalem into the house of his god at 
Babylon, that is, into this house or temple of Bel ; 
for that was the name of the great god of the Baby- 
lonians. 1 ' 

This celebrated temple stood till the time of Xer- 
xes; but that distinguished warrior, on his rsturn 
from his expedition against the Greeks, destroyed it, 
and laid it in ruins, having previously robbed it of 
the images and sacred utensils, all of which were of 
■olid gold. Alexander the Great, on his return from 
his Indian expedition, resolved to rebuild the temple 
of Belus, but two montlui after the undertaking had 
been commenced, it was cut short by his death. 

The worship of the heavenly bodies, which was 
probably the first form of idolatry adopted by man, 
had its origin probably in Babylonia. $uch indeed 
was the opinion of Cicero, who assigns as the pro- 
bable cause of it, the level nature of the country, 
which afforded a full view of the heavens on ever? 
•idle. In perfect harmony with this idea, Beiys or 
Baal has been generally considered as the sun. the 
targes! and most conspicuous of all the heavenly 


bodies. It was only natural, therefore, that the 
temple erected to the honour of this astronomical 
deity should he an edifice of no ordinary splendour 
and importance. 

In addition to Bolus, the Babylonians worst ipped 
many other god-*, a few of a horn are referred to in 
the sacred writings. Mcrodach, for example, is thus 
noticed in Jcr. 1. 2, ‘‘Declare vc among the nations, 
and publish, and sot up a standard ; publish, and con- 
ceal not : say, Babylon is taken, Bel is confounded, 
Merodach is broken in pieces ; her idols nr© con- 
founded, her images are broken in pieces." It is 
difficult to ascertain who this deity really wus, but 
it is not unlikely that he may have been an ancient 
king of the country, who, us often happened with 
popular monarchs, was deified after his death. Ac- 
cordingly, wc find other kings of Babylon named 
after him, as Merodach -Bniudan. Kvil- Merodach, mid 
others. In 2 Kings i\ii. 23 and 30, w© find an- 
other deity mentioned as having been worshipped 
by the Babylonians: " I low licit every nation made 
gods of their own. and put them in the houses of the 
high j daces which the SamaritatiH had made, every 
nation in their cities wherein they dwelt. And the 
nu n of Babylon made Suocoth Ircnoth, and ih© men 
of Cuth made Nergal, and the men of Hamath mad© 
Ashima." This goddess, SuecotU beiiolh, who was 
represented as a hen and chickens, had a temple 
erected to her service, as Herodotus records. 

The priests of the ancient Babylonians, who were 
the most if not the only learned men of tlmir day, 
devoted much of their time, and attention to the 
study of astronomy, and what was lie n a kindred 
science, astrology. In the book of Daniel, accord- 
ingly, the words “Chaldean” and “ astrologer" ar© 
used indiscriminately to denote the sum© class. 
Though their practice of divination was a useless 
and unprofitable exercise, their scientific researches 
appear to have, been conducted with uncommon 
skill. Such was the extent of their knowledge, in- 
deed, in astronomical matters, that when Alexander 
thn Great took possession of Babylon, UalJist lien©* 
the philosopher, who accompanied him, found, upon 
searching into thu treasures of Babylonian limn- 
ing, that the Chaldeans had a m ties <»f n-lroiuunn al 
observations extending backward** for 1.303 years 
from that time; that is, from tl> 1771st year of the 
world's creation forwards. \\ ih sm h constant 
contemplation and study of the heawnly bodies in 
the early ages, it is m rsrecly to he wondered At. that 
when they fell from tl-** knowledge of the true God, 
they should have lapsed into the worship of (he 
heavenly bodies. This ff.nn of idolatry, which is 
usually termed Tsaumnism t which see), thus eom* 
mere ing in Chaldea, spread rapidly over all the 
^nations of the Fast. 

BACCHUS, called originally Dionysus, was, in 
flic ancient Greek and Homan mythology, the god 
of win©. He was the sou of Jupiter and Bemele- 
liy tli© Komana he was sometimes called Liber. Hi* 
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wm Raid to have been saved from the dames when 
his mother Somolo was destroyed by the tires of 
Jupiter, and was sewed up for safety in the thigh of 
his fattier. As he grow up to manhood, the anger 
of Juno pursued him so, that lie was driven to mad- 
ness, and wandered from one land to another. Many 
legendary tales are reported of him. Among others 
may he mentioned his conquest of Indiu; his trans- 
forming himself into the shape of a lion to assist the 
gods in their war against the giants ; and his mar- 
riage with Ariadne, whom he raised to tho rank of 
a god, and placed his crown among the stars. Bac- 
chus is scarcely referred to in Homer, and it was not 
until later times that the worship of this deity rose 
into importance. He was particularly worshipped 
at Thebes, which was regarded as his birth-place. 
'Hie festivals of Bacchus were celebrated at Athens 
also with great magnificence, under the name of 
OiONYHlA (which see). The goat and the ivy were 
sacred to Bacchus, and his worshippers usually 
carried thyrsi or blunt spears encircled with ivy. 
Bacchus is usually represented us a young man of 
effeminate beauty, accompanied by Ban, Silonus, and 
tho Batyrs. This deity presided not only over wine 
and festivities in general, but also over the theatre 
and the dramatic art. In the earliest times human 
sacrilicoR were offered to him, but afterwards ani- 
mals were substituted for men. The animal most 
commonly sacrificed to him was a ram. 

BACCHAC, or Bacchantes, priestesses of the 
god Bacchus (which see). They were also called 
Mivnadcs (from Hr. Afnmmai , to be mad), in con- 
sequence of the frantic ceremonies in which they in- 
dulged in their sacred festivals. They wrought 
themselves up to a high pitch of enthusiasm, when, 
with dishevelled hair, and half naked bodies, and 
their heads crowned with ivy, and a thyrsus or rod 
twined with ivy in their hands, they threw them- 
selves into tho most ridiculous postures, celebrating 
the sacred orgies with the most hideous cries and 
furious gesticulations. In this way the lhiechre pro- 
tended to do honour to their god in the Bacchana- 
lia (which see). 

BACCHANAL. The sanctuary or inner temple 
of the god Bacchus. 

BACCHANALIA, festivals celebrated in honour 
of Bacchus (which see). This deity being wor- 
shipped among the Greeks under the name Diony- 
sus, his orgies were termed among that people Dio- 
nysia (which see). Among the Homans the Bac- 
chanalia were carried on in secret, and during the 
night, when the votaries of the god of wine charac- 
teristically indulged in all kinds of riot and excess. 
At the first institution of these festivals, only women 
were initiated, and tho orgies were held during three 
days in every year. But after a time the period of 
celebration was changed from the day to the nighj, 
and the riotous feasts wore held during five nights of 
every month. Men were now admitted as well as 
women, and licentiousness of the coarsest and most 


disgusting description was practised on these occa- 
sions. So secretly were these disgraceful assemblies 
held, that for a long time their existence in Rome 
wo» unknown, at least to the public authorities. In 
the year 1HC> n. <\, the senate were made aware that 
such nocturnal meetings were frequented by large 
numbers in the city, and a decree of the most strin- 
gent nature was forthwith passed, authorising the 
consuls to inquire into their nature, to arrest tho 
priests and priestesses who presided at them, and 
to prohibit under a heavy penalty any one, not in 
Horne only, but throughout all Italy, from being 
initiated in the mysteries of Bacchus, or from meet- 
ing to celebrate them. A rigid investigation was 
accordingly hint it uted into the whole matter, and it 
was discovered that the initiated amounted to tho 
largo number of seven thousand. Great numbers 
were apprehended and thrown into prison, while the 
most criminal among them were put to death. From 
this time the celebration of the Bacchanalia was or- 
dered to he discontinued, or if celebrated, the per- 
mission of the city prietor was to he previously ob- 
tained, and no more than five persons were allowed 
to be present. This important decree, put a final 
termination to the Bacchanalia, which were thereby 
completely suppressed. A simple *• and more harm- 
less festival in honour of Bacchus, however, con- 
tinued to be celebrated annually at Home, under the 
name of Liiuhiama (which see). 

BAC1S, a name applied to Onuphis, the sacred 
bull of the Egyptians, who was worshipped at Her- 
nionthis, in Lower Kg\ pt, just as Arts (which see), 
was worshipped at Memphis. 

BACOTJ, a noted witch, which the natives of 
Tonqiiin in China coriMilt on the death of any per- 
son, with the view of ascertaining whether the soul 
of the. deceased is happy or miserable. 

BACTASHllTES, a sect of Mohammedan monks 
among the Turks, who derived their name from 
their founder Bactaseh. The religious of this ordet 
wear white caps of different pieces, with turbans ol 
wool twi.sted like a rope; their garments also arc 
white. It is said by Mohammedan writers that 
Bactaseh, when d\ ing, cut off one of tho sleeves of 
his gown, and put it upon the head of a monk of his 
order, so that one of the ends hung down upon his 
shoulders. While performing this act, he Buid, Ye 
shall be henceforth Janizaries, or a new soldiery. 
Accordingly, the Janizaries wear caps which hang 
I nick wards as a sleeve, 

BALT LA HI A NS (Lat. bo^tbun, a staff), a party 
of the Anabaptists in the sixteenth century, who 
counted it wrong to carry any other than a staff’, oo 
the principle that it is sinful to bear arms in defence 
of their religion. They professed to yield a strict 
obedience to the principle laid down by Christ, that 
trhen smitten on the one cheek, it is our duty to 
turn, the other also. Like the Society of Friends in 
more recent times, they held war to be unlawful 
and refused to tight even in self-defence. 
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BAD, an angel or genius, regarded by the Persian 
Magi as presiding over the winds. He also super- 
intends all that happens on the twenty-second day 
of oach mouth of the Persian year. 

HAD MESS11I, the wind or breath of the Mes- 
siah. This is the term which the Pei^ians employed 
to express the miraculous power of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. They sav that by bis breath alone he not 
ouly raised the dead, but impavted life to things in- 
animate. 

BAKTYLIA, anointed stones of a conical shape, 
which are said to have lK*en worshipped by the an- 
cient Pluenicimis. Sanchotiiathnn, in his Fragments 
preserved by Eusebius, attributes the origin of 
them to Trunin*; and this is in harmony with the 
explanation often given of them, that they are me- 
teoric stones, which, as coming down from heaven, 
are supposed to have been connected with some god or 
j other. The iirst instance which we tint! recorded of 
anointed stones is that of Jacob at Lux, (Sen. xxviii. 
18, 10, setting up the stone lu* had rested on for a pil- 
lar, and pouring oil upon it. thus consecrating it to 
God, And willing the name of the place Bethel, or the 
hou^o of God, One of the ancient Bnefylia has 
j already been noticed under the article Auadikks 
^which mm* ; . Eusebius in tones us that such stones 
j were believed to be endowed with souls. It is easy 
i to believe, therefore, that they wouM be held in pe- 
j (Miliar veneration. The ** stand mg images” referred 
j tons prohibited in Lev, xwi. 1. are explained by 
various commentators as Baetylia. Such stones of 
memorial are frequent in eastern countries at this 
j day. Thus Mr. Mortar tells us, “ Every here and 
| there i remarked. that my old guide placed a stone 
! on a conspicuous hit of r<*ek, or two stones, one upon 
i anotle r. at the same time uttering some word**. 
| which I learnt wore prayers for our safe return. 

I This explained tome what I had frequently seen be- 
fore in the East, and particularly on a high road 
I leading to a great town, whence I he town is first 
Been, and whore the Eastern traveller sets up his 
atone, accompanied by a devout exclamation, as il 
were in token of bis safe arrival.'* VWius alleges 
that Jacob’s stone was rammed to Jerusalem, and 
there held in great \enerathm ; and he tells us that 
when Jerusalem was destroyed by tins Romans, A. n. 
| 70, the Jews were permitted by Titus to go and 

anoint this stone with great lamentation and mourn- 
ing. The Htetylia were supposed to be animated 
with a portion of the deity : they were consulted 
on occasions of great and pressing emergencies 
! Bochart thinks that the very name i* derived, from 
| Bethel, where Jacob Iirst anointed a pillar as a sa- 
cred memorial. 

BAG, an inferior deity worshipped by the an- 
cient Arabians. 

BAG AIR, one of the lesser deities worshipped f!y 
the tribe of Azd among the ancient Arabians* 

BAG AW A, or Bn Aft \wat, the mart merit*/- 
'' rhits, a name of Bcmha (which seel. 


BAGE, a term used to denote the mysterious si 
leuce which the Zoroastriai is obsorvo as a part of 
their religion, when they wushor eat, after having re- 
peated secretly certain words. The followers ot 
Pythagoras, also, i he Grecian philosopher, were en- 
joined bv their master to observe strict silence. 

BAGNOLF.NSIANS, a branch of the sect of the 
Catuaiu (which see;, which arose in the twelfth 
century, deriving its name from Bnguolo, a town of 
Provence, where it Iirst originated. They maintained, 
in opposition to the Manichenn doctrine, that there 
is only one first cause, the. Father of Jesus Christ 
uml the Supreme God. by whom they affirm that 
the first matter was produced; hut they added to 
this, that the evil demon, after his revolt from God, 
digested and separated this matter into the four ele- 
ments, so that it could be formed into a world. This 
sect also believed that Christ assumed in Mary, 
though not from Mary, a body which was not. real, 
but imaginary. See Aliiank.nm:*. 

BAH A MAX, the name of an angel which, accord- 
ing to the Persian magi, presided over oxen, sheep, 
and all other animals which might he tamed. 

BAH IK (llch. ilftixft'iims), u Jewish work al- 
leged by Hiixforf to be the most ancient of the Rab- 
binical writings. 

BAH MAN, among the ancient Persians, the 
genius of the rays of light. 

BA I RAM. The Mohammedans have, two festi- 
vals which they statedly observe under the name, of 
the Great and the. Little. Buinim. Tim former is 
held on the tenth day of the Inst month of the Ara- 
bic year ; the latter closes the fust of the Rama/an. 
This last festival is celebrated, particularly at Con- 
stantinople, with great rejoicing, and is reckoned hy 
the common people their greatest, leant . It is 
ushered in by the discharge of camion, the beating of 
drums, and the sounding of trumpet s. It is somewhat 
analogous to our own new year, as there is a general 
expression among the people of mutual good wishes, 
and all the officers of statu hasten to the palace to 
pay their respects to the sultan. The least louts for 
three days, during which Constant inople exhibits a 
spectacle of festive gaiety and mirth of every kind. 
On one of the feast days, the sultan proceeds in 
state from the seraglio to on** of the mofipier. A 
description of the, pageant nw mten ft o nr naders : 
‘‘The procession comment c« v ih many line horsey 
richly caparisoned, led hy groom*. I hen follow 
several pashas, all w* II mounted and attended. Next 
comes the Tapiimne Padia ,/ » , hicf ot the naval force,) 
and other members of (hr council. After them fol- 
low some of the miIiamV hori.-H, attended by grooms 
-splendid animal**, of the Turkish and Arab brood; 
rhen, surrounded by a large body of military ofli- 
c< rs on foot, comes the fuitau himself, mounted on a 
nob*- tharjer. The sultan and all his suite now 
Vi-ar common tArhotichot, blue surtouts, and loose- 
sli;*p‘ d trousers; and the only difference between 
the on.,-?* of the monarch and bis attendants is ■ 
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abort military cloak worn by the former, clasped at 
the throat with a rich jewel. This procession has 
lost much of its former splendour, by the exchange 
of the gorgeous, loose, and graceful Asiatic costume, 
for a tight wiiii- European uniform, a reform com- 
menced by the late sultan, but which ill becomes 
the fat Turks. The sight was much more imposing, 
when the sultan was surrounded by his janissaries, 
wearing turbans of great height and amplitude, and 
dressed in rich flowing robes ; but the day of the 
turbaned Turk is passed, and the rich Oriental of 
the present time Is only distinguished from u Euro- 
pean by a red scull-eup, called the fez, The Orien- 
tal dress is still, however, retained among the lower 
orders, especially in* the interior of the country, 
and the priesthood also continue to wear tin* ele- 
gant robe and turban. On the la^t day of the Bair- 
am there was a display of splendid fireworks from 
the seraglio, which surpassed anything of the kind 
to he seen in Europe, this being /in art in which the 
Asiatic's are acknowledged to excel.” The lYrsinns, 
who are followers of Ali, observe the Bui ruin as 
strictly as the. other Mohammedans. The festivi- 
ties on ono of these occasions are thus described by 
Mr. Morittr, as he witnessed them at Bushire on the 
Persian Oulf: “The Kamaxan was now over. The 
moon which marks its termination was seen ou the 
preceding evening just at sunset, when the ships at 
anchor tired their guns on the occasion and on the 
morning of our visit the Buiram was announced by 
the discharge of cannon. A large concourse of peo- 
ple, headed by the l\inh namnz, went down to the 
seaside to pray ; and when they had finished their 
prayers, more camion were discharged. Just before 
we passed through the gates of the town, in return- 
ing from our visit, we rode thmugli a crowd of men, 
women, and children, ail in their best clothes, who, 
by merry -making of over) kind, were celebrating 
tho feast. Among their sports I discolored some- 
thing like the roundabout of an Kngli-h fair, except 
that it appeared of much ruder enustructiou. It 
consisted of two rope seats, suspended in the form 
ofapairof scales, from a largo slake fixed in tliu 
ground. In these were crowded full-grown men, 
who, like boys, enjoyed the continual twirl, in which 
tho conductor of the sport, a pour A mb, was labour- 
ing with all his strength to keep the machine.” 

BAIVA, ono of the principal deities of the Lap- 
landers, generally regarded as tho sun or tire. No 
separate idol is used for tho worship of this god, 
and, therefore, ho is often confmiuded with their 
groat god Tnou (which see). the Supremo Being 
who shakes the world with his thunder. Sen Lai*- 
LANhP.KS (ItKI.lUION OF). 

HAK ANTI HOI, or Vaoantivi, a namo given 
by some ancient Pliristiau writers to wandering 1 
clergymen, who having deserted their own churches, 
would fix in no other, but went roving from placi 
to place. By the laws of the Church, the bishops 
werj not to permit Mich to officiate within their dio- 


ceses, or even so much as to communicate in their 
churches. 

BALAKAM, one of the two images which are 
placed on cither side of the Hindu idol JuGaERM4Tfl 
(which see} in the celebrated temple which stands 
mi the sea coast of Orissa, in the district of Cuttack, 
On each side of the great idol is another image, one 
part of which is painted white and the other yellow. 
The first is said to be the image of Shubudra, the 
Filter of iTuggemath, and the other that of Balaramt 
his brother. The image of llalarain, painted white, 
in set up in a few temples independently and alone. 

At the worship of Juggcmath, and also at that of 
Krishna, a short service is performed in the name of 
Bul.'i rum. 

HA! JUJU, one of the sons of Odin (which see), 
the great god of the ancient Scandinavians, and the 
goddess i'rigga. lie was wise and eloquent, the 
fairest ami mildest of the gods. Ensnared by the 
evil di'ity, Loki, he was killed by the blind god 
llmitir, who threw a twig of mistletoe at him, which 
pierced him tlu'ough and through. When Baldur 
fell, the mighty vEsir were struck speechless 
with horror, and ail wore of one mind that this fear- 
ful deed should be avenged, which was accordingly 
done, Loki being slain. All the gods mourned for 
Baldur, lmt though they punished his murderer, 
they had no power to restore him to life. 

BALK II. in ancient times the. holy city of the l 
i'ersians, and the centre of their religion. It was 
tho scat of their principal Pynciun or tire-temple, 
and the resilience of their Archimagus or chief priest. 

At the eompicst of I'wmii by tho Mohammedans, 
the ClUKliUKrf (which see) removed to the province 
of Kerman, where they are still found, though re- 
duced to a very small number. j 

IJAMAIf. Sec Hliilt l’l.ACEB. I 

BAMBINO (ltal. child), a figure of the infant 
Saviour in the church of Ara Cali at Homo, which is 
supposed by Humanists to possess the miracu- 
lous power of healing the sick. It is generally 
called ]! S"nti#ntmo Bambino, the most holy child, . 
and is approached with the most devout reverence, j 
It is a wooden image about eighteen inches long, J 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, bo as to cover it 
wholly save its head and feet. On its head is a 
royal crown sparkling with brilliants ; and from 
head to foot it is covered with rubies, emeralds, anrl 
diamonds. Tho following description is by an ey fi- 
ll itness : 11 A monk opened for us the main door, 
And showed us iuto a small room, whence we were 
shown by another monk into the wonderful chapel. 
There were there, kneeling licfore the altar, three 
poor women with a sick child. The priest who 
acted in the aiTair was going through Borne ceremony 
before the altar. Soon he turned to the right, and 
tfith a solemnity, w hich, because feigned, was laugh 
nh!c,,opeucd a little cradle in which lay the glitter* 
mg doll. He prayed over it ; and then, taking it in 
his hands as if unworthy to touch it, placed it in 
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in upright position on tho altar. Here he prayed 
over it ogam.* He then took it in his hands, And 
touched, with its toe, the head of the sick child, and 
crossed it with it. He then put its toe to the lips 
of the child, which was made to kiss it. And then 
each of the women, who were all the while upon 
their knees, kissed its foot. After a little more ce- 
remony, Bambino was put back into his beautiful 
cradle, and the women withdrew. When the cha- 
pel was empty of Italians, we were invited inside by 
the priest. Wo wore taken up to the cradle. He 
told us of the immense value of the jewels, many of 
them the gifts of kings; of the many miracles 
wrought by Bambino ; and pointed to the many sil- 
ver and gold hearts by which it was surrounded, in 
evidence. He gave us items of its history, which 
were very rich. The cradlo lies under a canopy ; 
at one end of it is Joseph ; at the other, the Virgin 
Mary ; and over it is an image of Ood the Father I” 
This little image is supposed to be possessed of most 
wonderful powers in effecting immediate restora- 
tion to the sick. On application it is conveyed to 
the house of tho patient in a splendid carriage, at- 
tended by priests in full canonical*. As it passes 
along, every head is uncovered, and every knee 
bows on the street. This wonderful imago is ex- 
posed to public veneration, in a scenic represen- 
tat ion of the stable at Bethlehem from the ‘25th of 
December to the 20th of .January of each year, dur- 
ing which time lens of thousand 1 * of people crowd 
thjf Ara Cmli and the Capitoline hill to do homage 
ta the Bambino. 

41 The history of this image is curious as affording 
a specimen of the legendary tales of Home. “ It 
was carved in Jerusalem by a monk of St. Fran- 
cis, from a tree of olive, which grew near to the 
Mount of Olives. The good monk was in want 
of paint, and could find none. By prayer and fast- 
ing he Bought paint from heaven. On a certain day 
he fell asleep, and lo ! when he awoke, the little doll 
was perfectly painted, the wood looking jiibt like 
flesh 1 The fame of this prodigy spread all over the 
country, and was the means of the conversion of 
mAiiy infidels. It was made for Home, and the 
maker embarked with it for Italy. But the ship was 
wrecked ; and when all gave up the holy image as 
lost, lo ! the case in which it was suddenly and mira- 
culously appeared at Leghorn ! This wonderfully 
increased its fame and the vctieration of the people. 
Thence it was soon transported to Home *, and when 
first exposed to the devout gaze of believers on the 
Capitoline hill, their shouts of joy and their clamor- 
ous hallelujahs ascended to the stars 1 On a certain 
occasion, it is said that a devout lady took away 
with her the pretty doll to her own house ; but, in 
a few days, he miraculously returned to his own lit- 
tle chapel, ringing all the bells of the convents as lv? 
passed t The bells assembled all the monks, and as 
they pressed into the church, behold, to their infinite 
joy, Bambino was seated on the altar.’ 1 u I was as- 


sured," says another writer, “ that about one or two 
hundred years ago, it was stolen from the convent of 
tho Am Oeli; hut so wonderful an image was, of 
course, Able to choose its own place of residence, and 
could not be carried otT against its will, and accord- 
ingly, about cloven at night, the door boll rang vio- 
lently, some of the monks opened the door, and to 
their amazement, found that the Bambino had walked 
Wk to them Uirefooted from the place to which it 
had been conveyed ; ami in memory of this event 
the feet have ever since been kept uncovered. The 
regular fee to the Bambino is <mo dollar, while that 
to tho first Homan phjgjeinns is half a dollar each 
visit. One of our domestics, who most, firmly be- 
lieves in its powers, lias sccita it applied on many 
occasions, and generally with success; when the 
cure is to bo wrought, the countenance, according 
to her account, becomes of the most lovely pink ; 
when not, it remains unchanged or turns jwUc.” 

BAMBOO, a plant looked upon as sacred by tho 
inhabitants of Japan, who entertain the idea that it 
Imh n supernatural influence over their destiny. Tho 
bamboo is deposited in the armoury of the Krnperor 
of Japan, and his subjects look upon that and tire as 
emblems of his sacred majesty. 

BA MBOO-BHIDOK. The inhabitants of the 
island of Formosa imagine that the souls of wicked 
men arc tormented after death, and east headlong 
into a bottomless pit lull of mire and dirt.; and that 
the souls of the virtuous pass with pleasure and 
safety over it upon a narrow iHitotxto-brifbje, which 
leads directly to A gay paradise, where they revel in 
all kinds of sensual enjoyment. But when the souls 
of the wicked attempt to pass along this bridge, 
they fall over on one side of it, and plunge headlong 
into the miry abyss. This strange superstitious no- 
tion bears a strong resemblance to the Ai.-SihaT 
(which see) of the Mohammedans. 

BANA, the. wordy the name given in common 
conversation to the Bacred Writings of tho Bud- 
hists ; the hooks in which the writings are contained 
are called Jhna-Pol, and the erection in which the 
truth is j (reached or explained is called the Ifomi- 
Mtuluwa, Mr. Tumour states, that the I’ali ver- 
sion of the three 1’itakas, or collections of tin* snored 
books, consists of about 4.!>00 leaves, which would 
constitute seven or eight volume* of the ordinary size, 
though the various sections ar' bound up in different 
forms for the convenience of r< ' n mo. 'I he praises 
of the lhrui are a favourite Mibjc'f with tlie na- 
tive authors; and the hin/Tuaj/e i n which they express 
themselves is of the wrongest and most laudatory 
description, A lew extra* t* arc given by Mr. Spence 
Hardy as follows : “ The discourses of Budha wet os 
a divine cliarrn lo cure the poison of evil desire; a 
f divine medicine to heal the disease of anger ; a 
lamp in the midst of the darkness of ignorfcnce ; a 
$re, like that which bums at the end of a kalpa, to 
destroy the evils of repeated existence ; a meridian 
sun to dry up the mud of covetousness ; a great rain 
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to quench the flame of semmality; a thicket to 
block up the rend that leads to the naraka®; a .ship 
in which to Hail to the opposite fthorc of the ocean 
of exigence ; a culKrium for taking away the uye- 
lilm of heresy; a moon to bring out the niglit -blow- 
ing IoLuh of merit ; a sue.w.sHioii of trees hearing im- 
mortal fruit, placed here and there, by which the 
traveller may he enabled to crons the desert of ex- 
istence; a ladder by which to ascend to the dewa- 
Idkas; a straight highway by which to pass to tlm 
incomparable wisdom ; a door of entrance to the 
eternal city of nirwana; a talisman ie tree to give 
whatever is requested; a flavour more exquisite than 
any other in the three worlds; a treasury of the 
best things it is possible to obtain ; and a power by 
which may be appeased the sorrow of every sentient 
being.” 

The greatest advantages are alleged to accrue 
from listening to the Jlnwt, and a similar sentiment 
prevails over all the Hast in regard to the benefit 
arising from reading their sacred hooks. In the 
earliest ages of Budhisin, the Buna was in the ver- 
nacular language, and it may be easily conceived, 
that great elicits might he produced by the recita- 
tion of it, hut its rehearsal lias now degenerated into 
an unmeaning form, from which no real, but only an 
imaginary good can be received. The saeved books 
are literally worshipped, and benefit® are expected to 
result from this adoration as from the worship of an 
intelligent bring. Tin? books are usually wrapped in 
cloth, and they are often placed upon a rude altar 
near the roadside, that those who pass by may place 
money upon them and obtain merit. 

BAN DAY A (Sanskrit, a person entitled to re- 
vert'iice), the name given to the priests in Nepnul. 
They are divided in that country into four orde-s; 
bhil'xhn, nr mendicants; MViraka, or readers; rfinihtht 9 
or scantily robed ; and itrhntfa or ttrhnUt , adepts. 

HANUOItl AN roNTUOVKUSY, a contention 
which arose in Knglund more than a century ago 
out of a sermon preached by Dr. Hundley, bishop 
of Bangor, before King (ienrge I. at the Koval cha- 
pel, St. James’s, London, on Sabbath, March .'ll , 
1717. The. discourse in which theconlroversv ori- 
ginated was founded on the saying of our blessed 
Lord when arraigned before Pilate, “ My kingdom 
in not of this world;” from which the bishop la- 
boured to prove, that the kingdom of Christ, and 
the sanction® by which it is supported, were of a na- 
ture wholly spiritual ; that the Church did not, and 
could not, receive any degree of authority under anv 
commission derived from man: that the Church of 
Kngland and all other national churches were 
merely civil or human institutions established for 
the purpose of dissoniiuating the knowledge and be- I 


dom of ( llirist. 1 On the first meeting of convoca- 
tion, which was held after the discourse appeared 
a committee was appointed to examine it, and a 
strong censure was passed upon it, as tending to 
subvert all government and discipline in the Church 
of Christ; to reduce His kingdom to a state of 
anarchy and confusion, to impugn and impeach the 
royal supremacy in matters ecclcHiaktical, and the 
authority of the legislature to enforce obedience 
in matters of religiou by severe sanction. Beside® 
this censure pronounced by convocation, formal 
replies to the arguments of Bishop IToadley were 
written by Dr. rinape. and Dr. Sherlock. The 
sovereign, indignant at the bold step which the con- 
vocation had taken in expressing their public di®- 
approbation of a sermon issued by desire, of the 
king himself, suddenly prorogued the convocation, 
and from that period it has never been permitted to 
assemble, for the transaction of business. The con 
trovorsy thus begun was carried on with great abi- 
lity, and no little acrimony, for several years. One 
of the best productions which the controversy called 
forth, was 1 flaw's Letters to floadley,’ which, as it 
attracted much notice at flic time of its publication, 
has since been several times reprinted. 

BANIANS, a religious sect in the empire of the 
Mogul. The word is sometimes u-cd in a general 
and extended sense, to denote the idolaters of India 
as distinguished from the Mohammedans. Bur in a 
more restricted sense, it in applied to the Vaishva, 
or that one of the four Hindu caste® which include® 
all productixe capitalists, whether pastoral, arrival 
tural, or mercantile. In the Sinister they are railed 
Shudderv. arid they follow the occupation of mer- 
idian! ft, or of broker®, who deal or traimet for others. 
Two of the eight general precept® of Brahma are 
considered ns peculiarly binding upon them, in con 
sequence of their employment — those, namely, 
which enjoin verac ity in their wind® and dealing®, 
and those, which prohibit fraud of any kind in uiercan 
tile transactions. They believe in metempsychosis 
or the transmigration of souls; and, in consequence 
of their linn belief in this notion, they look upon the 
man as a murderer who wilfully destroys the most 
contemptible insect. They have a peculiar venera- 
tion for the cow, which they regard a® a sacred ani- 
mal. The Banians never take an oath hut with the 
utmost reluctance. Some of them, indeed, will 
rather lose their cause than make oath, even in a 
court ot justice. When neces-ity compel® them to 
swear, they lay both their hands in the most solemn 
manner <*n the back of a cow, dec lari A g. May I tasre 
the flesh of ihN consecrated animal if. &c. When 
proselytes are won over to the Banian system, they 
spend six mouths in preparation aft novices, during 


lief of Christianity, which the bishop alleged con- f which time the Brahmins enjoin them to mix cow 1 * 
tained a system of truths not. differing from other j|ung with everything they cat. The usual quantity 
truths, except n their superior weight and import* is about a pound, which is gradually diminished after 
aiice. This sermon, which was published by royal the expiry of the first three months. A® the cow is 
command, was entitled, 1 The Nature of the King- considered to liavc something divine in its nature 
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nothing, they imagine, can be so well fitted as the 
excrements of this animal to purify both body and 
soul. A curious ceremony is practised by the Ba- 
nians, that of giving an infant a name when it is ten 
days old. For this purpose they borrow a dozen 
infants from their neighbours, and place them in a cir- 
cular form round a large cloth which if spread upon 
the ground. The officiating Brahmin puts a certain 
quantity of rice upon the centre of the cloth, aud 
the infant then to be named upon the rice. The at- 
tendants, who take hold upon the comers of the 
cloth raise it from the ground, And shako it forwards 
and backwards for a quarter of an hour. Having 
thus sufficiently shaken the infant and the rice, the 
infant's sister who is present gives it such a name as 
she thinks proper. Two months afterwards the in- 
fant is initiated into their religion, that ib, they carry 
it to a pagoda, where the Brahmin whose office it is 
strews over the head of the young child some sandal- 
wood shaving*, a little camphirc, cloves, And other 
spices. When this ceremony is closed, the child is 
constituted a Banian, and a member of the religion 
which they profess. 

Should a Banian quit his mercantile occupation 
aud give himself wholly up to the performance of 
religious duties, even although he still retain his 
caste, he is regarded as a Brahmin of a more devout 
kind. The Banians are the great factors by whom 
most of the trade of India is managed. They claim 
it as almost a matter of sacred right, that all mer- 
cantile arrangements should be conducted through 
them. They are found accordingly everywhere 
throughout Asia, where they are not only merchants 
but act as Ixinkers, and give bills of cxcluuige for 
most of the cities in Hindostan. Their mode of 
buying and selling is very peculiar, being conducted 
in profound silence, simply by touching one another’s 
fingers. The buyer, loosing his pumcrin or girdle, 
spreads it upon his knee, when both he and the 
seller with their hands underneath manage the bar- 
gain by making such signs with their tiugers a* to 
indicate pounds, shillings, and pence, and in this 
way, without uttoring a word, they come to an 
agreement. When the seller takes the buyer’s 
whole liand, it denotes a thousand, and as many 
times as he squeezes the hand, indicates the number 
of thousands of pagodas or rupees demanded, accord- 
ing to the species of money in question. When he 
takes the live fingers, it denotes five hundred, and, 
when only one, one hundred; half a finger to the 
second joint denotes fifty, and the small end of the 
finger to the first joint, stands for ten. By this 
strange process, these industrious and active mer- 
chants cany on the most extensive schemes of trade 
hi many parts of the East. 

BANNS OF MARRIAGE. In the primitive 
Christian church it was a rule tliat i*artics who werg 
about to be united in marriage should make known 
their intention to their pastor, that the projected 
anion might recent* his approval. The church, in 
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such a case, was exacted not only to give its sanc- 
tion, but to take care that it was a marriage autho- 
rized by Scripture principles. No such ecclesiastical 
sanction, indeed, was required to constitute a mar- 
riage valid in point of law, but it was liable to church 
censure, and might lead to the indict ion of penance, 
or even, it might be, to excommunication. This 
notice given to the church originally answered tho 
purpose of a public proclamation in the church. No 
actual proclamation of banns seems to have been 
called for until the twelfth century, when it was re- 
quired by the authority of ecclesiastical councils. In 
some countries the hums were published three times ; 
in others twice ; and in others only once. The word 
Harms means, according to Du Cange, a public 
notice or proclamation. Tho intentions of marriage 
were sometimes posted upon the doors or other con- 
spicuous part of the church; sometimes published 
at the close of the sermon or before singing. In 
England, before any win lie nmonieully married, ex- 
cept by a license from tho bishop’s court, banns ars 
directed to be published in the jiarish church, that is, 
public proclamation must lie made to tho congrega- 
tion concerning the intention of the parties to be 
married. Tho proclamation of banns must bo made 
upon three Sundays preceding the solemnization of 
marriage ; and should the parents or guardians, or 
one of them, of either of tho parties who shall be 
under twenty-one years of age, openly and pub- 
licly declare, or cause to lie declared, his dissent to 
such marriage, such publication of lianns shall bo 
void. The law is the same in Scotland and Ireland 
»m in England, though considerable laxity prevails in 
some quarters in the execution of the law, proclama- 
tion of banns lieing often mode thrice on cue Sun- 
day instead of three separate Sundays. Seo Mai«- 
uiagh. 

11A FIVE (Or. lapto , to wash), a name formerly 
supposed to belong to the priests of the Thracian 
goddess Cotys or Cotytto, and to have been derived 
from a practice in tbeir festivals of washing in tepid 
water. Butt maun, however, in his My(Ju>l*njus t de- 
nies that the name of Bnptie was applied to the 
priests referred to. See Ootys — Cotyttia. 

BAPTISM (Or. htpto, to wash), one of the two 
sacraments of the Christian church, instil uted by 
Christ, its only King and IJcad. Considerable dif- 
ference of opinion has existed nnong the learned as 
to the precise origin of this institution. Grotius is 
fanciful enough to inmgiuu tlmt it dates as far back 
as the deluge, having been appoint inf as a standing 
memorial of tliat great event. Without dwelling, 
however, on tin’s notion, which receives not the 
slightest countenance from Scripture, it must be Ad- 
mitted that from o remote period, among the Jews, 
,ba well as among other Oriental nations, divers 
washing* were practised, symtiolical of in wild puri- 
fication* ; some of them lieing expressly enjoined 
by the law of Moses, and others sanctioned only by 
the vain tradition* of the ciders. 
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In connection with the origin of baptism, a ques- 
tion lias been raided as to the baptism of proselytes 
by the Jews. That an ordinance in some degree 
analogous to tliat of baptism was known to the 
Jews previous to the time of our Lord, is highly 
probable from the fact that multitudes of the Fhari- 
BOQH and Sadducces resorted to the baptism of John. 
And the language in which they addressed the Bap- 
tist strongly countenances this supposition. “ Why 
Itfiptizest thou then," said they, “if thou be not the 
Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet?” Another 
proof tliat baptism was previously observed by the 
Jews, may be drawn from the conversation between 
our Lord and Nicodemus, the ruler being reprehended 
for his ignorance on the subject of the new birth by 
water and the Spirit : “ Art thou a master in Israel, 
and knowest not these things?” plainly implying, 
that the very position of Nicodemus as a recognized 
Jewish teacher, fully warranted the expectation that 
be should have been acquainted with a baptism with 
the Spirit, of which the baptism with water was the 
outward symbol. And the address which Peter gave 
to the foreign Jews, collected from all quarters on 
the day of Pentecost, “Jtcpont, and ho baptized, 
every one of you,” evidently proceeds on tho pre- 
sumption that baptism was a ceremony familiar to 
his audience ; and, accordingly, without delaying to 
liuiko inquiry as to the nature or meaning of tho or- 
dinance, we are told, that “ they that gladly received 
the word were baptized, and the same day there 
were added unto them about three thousand souls.” 
Wo are not left, howover, to mere inferential reason- 
ing on the point of tho Jewish baptism of proselytes. 
The ancient Jewish writers explicitly atlirm, that 
every convert to their faith was received by baptism 
into their communion. Tho Babylonian Talmud, 
indeed, declares that “ a person is not a proselyte, 
until he be both circumcised and liaptized.” Tho 
same doctrine is taught by tho Jerusalem Talmud; 
and in the Minima, which is the most ancient portion 
of the traditions, having been arranged in the second 
century, mention is made of a dispute having arisen 
on tho subject of the Iwiptism of proselytes, between 
the two celebrated schools of Sliomniai and Hillel, 
the point in debate being, whether a proselyte might 
eat tho passover on tho evening in which he was 
baptised. 

Among the Jews thoro wero two kinds of pro- 
selytes, the ono being called proselytes of the gate, 
the other proselytes of righteousness. The latter 
alono wero received into tho Jewish church by bap- 
tism. After circumcision had been administered, and 
a short interval was allowed to elapse, the proselyte 
was baptized. The mode in which this last cere- 
mony was observed, is thus described by Mr. licwis 
in his ‘ Hebrew Antiquities:' “Being placed in tbq* 
water, the Triumviri (or tho judicial consistory of 
three, who had the solo power of admitting to baj* 
tbm), instruct him in some of tho weightier and some 
of the higher commands of the law ; and then he 


plunges himself all over his body ; for it was a rule, 
tliat when the law speaks of washing of the flesh, or 
washing of garments, it intends the washing of the 
whole liody ; so that if but tho tip of the finger, or 
any of his hair remains unwashed, the man was still 
in his unclcanncss. When he came out of the wa- 
ter, after his baptism, he made a solemn prayer tliat 
he might be purified and clean from his Gentile 
pollution, and become a sound member of the Jew- 
ish church. A woman, when she was baptized, was 
placed by women in the water up to the neck, and 
two disciples of tho wise men instruct her in the 
precepts of tho law as she stands. Then she 
plunges herself, at which they turn away their 
eyes, and avoid looking upon her as she comes out. 
It was necessary that three should be present at the 
baptism of a proselyte as witnesses, who took care 
that tho ceremony was regularly performed, and 
briefly instructed the catechumen in the principles 
of the religion he was entering upon. 

“ By this account of tho admission of proselytes it 
may he observed, that such as were of age, and biq>- 
tized by tho Jews, were first instructed in the prin- 
ciples of their religion, and the import of wliat they 
went about ; but we ate not to conclude front hence, 
that children and infants, that were incapable of in- 
struction, were not admitted into the church by bap- 
tism. It is most certain that they baptized children, 
and generally with their parents; and if their parents 
were dead, the consistory of three took care of their 
baptism. If an Israelite, says Maimonides, takes up 
or iinds a heathen infant, and baptizes him for a pro- 
selyte, he becomes a member of the church; but 
children, who were baptized in their infancy, had 
the liberty to retract, which adult persons had not. 
If appears further, that baptism was not administered 
but by persons of a regular ordination and appoint- , 
merit. A consistory, or Triumvirate, luul the power 
orderly to execute this office, and not evoiy one that 
presumed to take it upon him. And witnesses were 
bo necessary for admission into the church by bap- 
tism, that though a person were baptized regularly, 
yet if lie could not bring evidence of it by the testi- 
mony of witnesses, ho was not admitted into the pri- 
vileges of a proselyte, nor received into the commu- 
nion of the church.” 

It Has sometimes been doubted whether the infanta 
of Jewish proselytes were baptized. But in addition 
to the testimony of MaimonideH, quoted by Mr. Lewis, 
we may appeal to the Babylonian Talmud, which 
says, “If with a proselyte, his sons and (laughters be 
made proselytes, tliat which is done by their father 
redounds to their good.” The Mishna speaks of a 
proselyte of threo years old, whicli is thus explained 
in the Gemara, “They are accustomed to baptizes 
proselyte in infancy, upon the approval of the con- 
jistoiy, for this is for his good.” “ They are accus- 
tomed to baptize,” wivs the Gloss, “ if lie have no! 
a father, and his mother bring him to be proselyted, 
because none is made a proselyte without circumci- 
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•ion and baptism." The Jerusalem Talmud treats 
of the difference of baptizing an infant, which lias 
been found, to a slave or for a free man. From such 
authorities as these, the conclusion can scarcely be 
avoided that the Jews were familiar with infant baptism. 

Previous to the institution of Christian baptism by 
the Lord Jesus Christ, it must also be admitted that 
the ordinance was observed by John the Baptist, his 
forerunner. The question has given rise to no small 
discussion among theologians, whether, and if so, in 
what respects the baptism of John differed from that 
of Christ? The outward ceremony seems to have 
been in both cases the some, but in various respects 
there was a material difference between them. The 
joints of difference are thuB summarily described by 
Dr. Dick, 44 John baptized liis disciples into the faith 
of the Messiah as to come ; we ore baptised into the 
faith of him as actually come. The baptism of Jolui 
was evidently designed to servo a temporary pur- 
pose, in common with all the other {Hurts of his min- 
istry ; the baptism of Christ is to continue to the end 
of the world. The one did not properly belong to 
the Christian dispensation, but was preparatory to it; 
the other is an ordinance given by our Saviour to 
his church, to supply the place of circumcision. 
Christian baptism is administered in the name of the 
persons of the Trinity ; whereas we liavc no evidence 
that the Divine Persons were explicitly recognized 
in the baptism of John. From these considerations, 
it appeara that the two ordinances differ so much in 
their form, in their design, and in their relation to 
the present dispensation, that they may be regarded 
as perfectly distinct, and consequently, that a person 
who had been baptized by John might luivo been 
baptized again by an Apostle." Dr. Halley, til his 
able Congregational Lecture on the sacraments, 
dwells particularly on the indiscriminate administra- 
tion of this ordinance by Jolui, to all who applied for 
it, and on the fact, which the Doctor alleges was 
borne out by all experience, that the baptism of John 
produced no moral nor spiritual change upon the 
persons who received it. The Homan Catholics, fol- 
lowed by the Anglo-Calholics, insist upon this last 
peculiarity of John's baptism, as attaching afcp to 
circumcision, alleging, to use the words of Dr. Pusey, 
that 44 it was only a sign, a shallow, a symbol, having 
I no sanctifying power, a mere type of baptism." The 
evident design of all such statements, whether made 
by Romanists or Tractarjans, in reference both to 
circumcision and John's baptism, is to bring out 
baptismal regeneration as belonging exclusively to 
the ordinance as instituted by Christ. Dr. Halley, 
on the other liand, while admitting that regeneration 
belonged neither to circumcision nor to John's bap- 
tism, dexterously converts this very admission into 
an argument against baptismal regeneration, show- 
ing, as be does with great ability, that the baptism* 
of John was truly and essentially the same with 
Christian baptism, and therefore Christian baptism 
kaolf at its commencement was only a symbol, and | 
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not a necessarily effectual means of regeneration. 

At the Reformation, this veiy question as to the 
validity of Jolui 1 * baptism, was keenly argued by j 
tho Romanists on the one side, and the Reformers ! 
on the other, and tho very first anathema which the 1 
council of Trent pronounced respecting baptism, was ; 
directed against tho heresy of maintaining the vali* |j 
dity of John’s baptism. 

Another question arises in regard to the baptism 
of John. Did he, or did he not, liaptize the infants 
of such ns waited upon his ministry? No distinct 
information is given us in Scripture on the subject. 
The following judicious remarks of l>r. llallcy are 
well worthy of the reader s attention. 44 As tho pro- 
mise of the Messiah was made to the whole house 
of Israel, to tho natural seed of Abraham in its na- 
tional character, it would seem probable, that the 
whole nation, tuid not A part only, was entitled to 
receive the sign of his coming. Tho infants of Israel 
lmd the same interest in the promise of the Messiah 
as the adults. When we consider that all other re- 
ligious rites of a national character were, according 
to the Jewish law, performed for infants ns well as 
for their parents, an for instance the great national 
distinction of circumcision; this prot Nihility is great- 
ly increased, for why should Jolui for tho first time 
distinguish parents from children in the religious 
rites of tho Jews? Judaism was not then abolished; 
tlie principles of Mosaic law flourished with unubat- ! 
cd vigour; with its spirit, every new ceremonial 
must have been accordant ; but nothing can he ima- 
gined more anti- Mosaic, moro contrary to the spirit 
or letter of the law, than tho separation of parents 
and children in tho new rite of purification. Of Is- 
rael as concerning the flesh, Christ came, and all 
that was represented by the baptism of John, tho 
sign of his corning, concerned the whole house of 
Israel. Why should we restrict tho representation 
to a part only? Preparatory to the descent of (b»d 
on Kinai, Moses purified all the people, not the 
adults only. Why should wo not suppose that pre- 
paratory to the coming of the Son of Clod, John ■ 
baptized all Judea, and all Jerusalem, ami all tho , 
region round about, and not the odults only? I ad- 
mit we may restrict this general description to 
adults, if there lje good reason fur doing so; but what 
good reason cam la? adduced for any Mich restriction ? 

To say it is improbable that ini '-Is were included, 
is a perfectly gratuitous assumption, which, although 
many assumptions as gratuitous have been conceded 
in this controversy, I rust wo are not so foolish as 
to allow without protest. P rider a dispensation of 
Judaism the religious ordinances were of a national 
cliaracter, without reference to age or class, and it is 
probable that a restriction was, for tho first tune, in- 
troduced into s service wliieh proclaimed to the 
whole houfce of Israel the speedy accomplishment of 
t8e promise to which every iufhnt was indubitably 
the heir, and yet, notwithstanding the restriction, 
all ore said to have been baptized?" 
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Baptism was not formally instituted as a perpetual 
ordinance in the New Testament church until after 
the resurrection of Christ, when he gave tho fol- 
lowing parting commission to his disciples, Mat. 
xxviii, 19, 20, “ Go ye therefore, and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost : teaching them to 
observo all tilings whatsoever 1 ltave commanded you : 
and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world. Amen.” These words plainly imply, 
tliat when tho apostles went forth at the command 
of Christ to preach the gospel, they were to disciple 
all nations, and as a symbol or sign of their disciple* 
ship, they were to baptize them into the name of 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Nor 
was this to be a more temporary ordinance, limited only 
in its duration to the apostolic age ; it was appointed 
to bo a standing ordinance in the Christian church, 
in the observance of which Christ promised to he 
with his disciples to the end of the world. Baptism, 
accordingly, has continued to bo praetised by all 
Christian sects with the exception of the Society of 
Friends (See Fuiends, Society op), or Quakers, 
as they are usually called, who regard all outward 
ordinances as inconsistent with the nature of Chris- 
tianity, as being a purely spiritual system of wor- 
ship. lu tho primitive Christian church this ordi- 
nance was regarded with peculiar veneration, not 
less from a deep impression of its solemnity, and of 
the grent responsibility attached to the reception of 
it, tlian in consuqncmco of tho long careful prepara- 
tion nocossary for any individual who wished to be 
baptized. Before receiving this initiatory rite, a man 
was scarcely regarded as entitled to he called a 
Christian, but was viewed as little more than a Jew 
or a heathen. To ho raised above this degraded 
condition, was naturally an object of ambition, and 
eagerly sought after by all who lmd learned in even 
tho smallest degree to appreciate the privileges of 
tho faithful. Bo high was tho estimate entertained 
of baptism, that it was styled the illuiniuAting ordi- 
nance, the light of the eye, the mark or character of 
tho Lord. 

This solomn rite appears in the early ages of the 
Church to have boon administered both in public and 
in private, by night and by day. As soon as a ca- 
techumen hod passed through his appointed term of 
probation, ho could claim admission into tho Church 
by baptism, but as tho numbers of applicants in- 
creased, particular times were set apart for the admini- 
stration of the ordinance, these being generally the 
days which preceded the celebration of any of the groat 
festivals. No precise instructions occur in the early 
fathers as to the mode of dispensing this sacred rite. 
Accordingly, we find it administered in a great va- 
riety of circumstances, in the house, by the river 4 * 
aide, or on the sea-shore. It was not until a later 
period that it was customary to administer the ordi- 
nance in a baptistery or font placed in the entrance 
A or porch, and afterwards in the body of the church. 


Justin Martyr says, that it was dispensed in tbs 
presence of the assembly. From the third century 
it became one of the secret mysteries of the church, 
and continued to be so until the fifth century. Dur- 
ing that period it was chiefly administered privately 
in the presence of believers only. It was sometimes 
necessary, in cases of Bickncss or apparently ap- 
proaching death, to baptize at the bed-side of the 
convert, in which case it was called clinic baptism, 
a mode of celebrating tho ordinance which was 
usually regarded as imperfect. It is admitted on all 
hands, that in early times the usual mode of bap- 
tizing was by immersion, the whole body being 
plunged under water. The wooden structure in 
which the ceremony was performed was divided by a 
partition into two compartments. The men were 
waited upon by deacons, the women by deaconesses, 
and the ceremony was gone through in the presence 
of the assembled congregation, from which, how 
ever, the baptized were separated by the small build 
ing in which the immersion took place. 

From the great, and in some instances, even su 
perstitious veneration with wliich baptism was re 
garded, more especially in tho third century, cases 
frequently occurred iu which the reception of the 
ordinance was delayed to a dying lied, the notion 
being evidently entertained, that the soul would Ins 
all the better fitted to enter into the purity of hea- 
ven after passing immediately through the cleansing 
water of baptism. No Binall importance was fre- 
quently attached to the person by whom, and the 
placo where, tho person was baptized. Thus we 
find Augustin boasting, that be had received the or 
diiiAiicQ from the hands of the worthy Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan. Constantine, too, was on his way 
to the waters of Jordan for baptism when he was 
arrested by death. Sorno delayed their baptism 
until they had reached the age of thirty, under the 
impression that they were thereby following the 
example of our blessed Lord. Tho yearly festivals 
wore sometimes preferred as the time of baptism, 
sufch as F.piphany, Easter or Whitsuntide. 

^6'he mode in which the ceremony of baptism was 
gone through in the eArly Christian Church, is thus 
minutely detailed by Dr. Jamieson, in bis interest 
ing and instructive work on the * Manners of the 
Primitive Christians: 1 “The rite of baptism was 
originally administered in a very simple manner— 
the apostles and their contemporaries contenting 
themselves with an appropriate prayer, and the sub- 
sequent application of the element of water. At an 
early period, however, a variety of ceremonies was 
introduced, with the pious, though mistaken view of 
conveying a deeper and more solemn impression of 
the ofdinauoe, and Affording, by each of them, a sen- 
sible representation of the grand truths end spiritual 
•blessings of which it is significant. The baptismal 
season having arrived, those catechumens who were 
ripe* for baptism, and who were then called compe- 
tentes, or elect, were brought to the baptistery, m 
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Hie entrance of which they stopped, and then mount- 
ing an elevated platform, where they could be seen 
and heard by the whole congregation of the faith- 
ful, each, with an audible voice, renounced the devil 
and all his works. Tho manner in which he did 
tliis was by standing with his face towards the 
west, and with some bodily gesture, expressive of 
the greatest abhorrence, declaring his resolution to 
abandon the service of Satan, and all the sinful 
works and pleasures of which he is the patron and 
die author. This renunciation being tlurioe re- 
peated, the candidate elect turned towards tho east — ! 
the region of natural light, and therefore fit emblem 
[of the Sun of Righteousness, made throe tiracB a j 
solemn promise and engagement to become the ser- j 
vant of Christ, and Bubmit to all his laws* Aftor : 
this he repeated the Creed deliberately, clause by 
clause, in answer to appropriate questions of the 
minister, as the profession of his faith. It was deemed 
an indispensable part of the ceremony, tliat this 
confession should be made audibly, anrl Iwfore many 
witnesses; and in those rare and unfortunate in- 
stances, whore the applicants fur baptism possessed 
not tho power of oral communication, this duty was 
|>crformed through the kind oilices of a friend, who, 
testify big their desire to receive the ordinance, acted 
as their substitute. In ancient history, an “anecdote 
iii told of an African negro slave, who, after having 
passed satisfactorily through the state of catechu- 
men, and been entered on the lists for baptism, sud- 
denly fell into a violent fever, wliich deprived him 
of the faculty of speech. Having recovered his 
health, but not the use of his tongue, on tho approach 
of the baptismal season, his master bore public 
testimony to his principles, and the Christian con- 
sistency of his conduct, in consequence of which he 
was baptised, along with tho class of catechumens 
to which ho belonged. The profession of faith be- 
ing ended, and a prayer being ottered, tliat as much 
of the element of water aB should be employed might 
1x3 sanctified, and that all who were about to be bap- 
tized might receive, along with the outward sign, 
the inward invisible grace, the minister breathed on 
thorn, symbolically conveying to them the influences 1 
of the lloly Spirit, — an act which, in later times, 
was followed by anointing them with oil, to indicate 
tliat they were ready, like the wrestlers in the an- 
cient games, to fight the fight of frith. The preli- 
minary ceremonies were brought to a close by his 
tracing on the foreheads of all the sign of the cross 
— an observance which, as we formerly remarked, 
was frequently used on the most common as well as 
sacred occasions by the primitive Christians, -^and 
to which they attached a purely Christian meaning, 
that ofliving by frith on the Son of God. All things 
bw* g prepared, and the person about to be baptized 
having stripped off his garments, the minister took 
each by the hand, and plunged him thrice under the 
water, pronouncing each time the name of the three 
persons in the Godhead. The newly baptised hav- 


ing come out of the water, was Immediately dressed 
by some attendants in a pure white garment, which 
signified, that haviug put oft his old corrupt nature, 
and his former bad principles and practices, he had 
become a new man. A very remarkable example 
of this ceremony occurs in tho history of the cele- 
brated Chrysostom. The conspirators who had 
combined to ruin that great and good man in Con- 
stantinople, resolved on striking the first blow oil 
the eve of an annual festival, at tho hour when they 
knew he would be alone in Ins vestry, preparing for 
his duty to the candidates for baptism. By mis- 
take, they did not arrive till he liad begun the ser- 
vice in the church. Heated with wine, and goaded 
on by their malignant passions, they burst into the 
midst of the assembly, most of whom wore young 
persons, in the act of making the usual profession of 
their faith, and some of whom liad already entered 
the waters of the baptistery. The whole congrega- 
tion were struck with consternation. The catechu- 
mens fled away naked and wounded to the neigh- 
bouring woods, fields, or any places that promised 
them shelter from the massacre that was perpetrat- 
ing in the city. And next morning, as soon as it 
had dawned, an immense meadow was soon covered 
all over with white,— on examining which, it was 
found to be filled with catochmnons, who liad been 
baptised the night before, and who were then, ac- 
cording to custom, dressed in their white garments, 
amounting in number to three thousand. Those 
white garments, after being worn a week, wero 
thrown aside, and deposited in the antecluunber of 
the church, where, with the name of the owner in 
scriWl on each, they wero carefully preserved as me- 
morials of baptism, ready to be produced against them 
in the event of their violating its vows. A memor- 
able instance of this use of them occurs in the his- 
tory of the primitive age. A Carthaginian, who had 
long been connected with the Christian Church of 
his native city, at length apostatised, and joining the 
ranks of its enemies, became one of the most violent 
persecutors of all who named the name of Christ. 
Through the influence of friends he was elevated to 
a high civil station, tho powers of which lie prosti- 
tuted to the cruel and bloody purpose of persecuting 
his former friends. Among those who were dragged 
to his tribunal was a deacon, on^n an intimate friend 
of his own, and who liad Imcii j»j scut at his baptism 
On being put to the rack, ho produced the white 
garments of the apostate, and in words that went 
to the heart of all the bystanders, solemnly declared 
that these would testify against his unrighteousness 
at the last day. 

« Immediately after the baptism, the new-made 
members, in their snow-white dress, took their place 
•among the body of the faithful, each of whom that 
was near welcomed them as brethren with the kies 
of peace ; and, as being admitted Into the family of 
God, whose adopted children alono ere entitled to 
address him as 4 Our Father/ they were permitted. 
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for the first time, publicly to use the Lord's Prayer, 
and to partake of the communion. 

“ Besides, at this period they generally assumed a 
new name. Many of the names in familiar use 
among tho heathens being borrowed from those of the 
ohjocts of their worship, the converts to Christianity 
doomed it becoming and consistent with their new 
principles, to change their family name for others 
that had boon borne by some distinguished person- 
age in tho history of their faith, or that was sign id- 
cant of some virtue recommended by it. Hence we 
find many in the primitive ages bearing the name of 
prophets and apostles, and even of tho Christian 
graces; such as in Creek, Eusebius, Eustachius, 
Gregory, Athanasius; and in Latin, Pius, Fill us, 
Speratius. An example may be given from the 
interesting history of tho Martyrs of Palestine. 
‘When the governor,’ says the historian, 4 lmd 
made trial of their invincible fortitude by tortures in 
every form, ho asked the chief person among them 
who ho was,’ mid heard in answer, not a real or 
common name, but that of some one of the prophets. 
For it happeued that those men, having laid aside 
the name by which, ns received by their parents, 
they were called, as being the appellation of idols, 
had assumed unto themselves other mimes ; and one 
might have observed them using the names of Eliiis, 
or Jeremiah, Samuel, or Daniel ; and thus showing 
themselves to be, not in deeds alone, but even in 
their very appellations, as 4 tluit .lew, who is such 
inwardly,’ and ns that Israel of God, who is such 
really and in sincerity.’ ” 

It was customary for adults immediately after 
baptism to partake of tho Lords Supper. This cus- 
tom gave rise to the practice of administering tho 
cucharist to children at their baptism — a pmctico 
which prevailed in the Western churches until the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, ami remains in the 
Eastern churches to this day. It was held by the 
Novatians that apostates, on being re admitted to 
the church, ought to bo re-lwiptized. Tertullian and 
Cyprian contended earnestly against this practice, 
alleging that the validity of baptism could not pos- 
sibly be annulled. Baptism by heretics was early 
declared null and void. Tertullian classed them 
with idolaters, and declared their baptism of no cH'ect. 
Cyprian held the same opinion, and, indeed, the 
African churches generally along with those of C« r e* 
sjyrea and Alexandria. The churches of Uomo and 
ifrance, however, maintained that baptism in the 
lame of the Trinity, oven by heretics, was valid, 
uho council of Nice proceeded on the same principle. 
^ Among tho Gnostics ot the early church, there 
were some, as for example the Marcosians and Va- 
le minions, who rejected water-baptism on the ground 
that men wore saved by faith, and needed no out- 4 
ward ceremonial whatever. The Archontid also 
objected to this ordinance, on grounds peculiar tb 
themselves. The Seleucinns and Hermian% again, 
alleged that baptism by water was without validity, 


not being the baptism instituted by Christ; because 
John the Baptist, comparing his own baptism with 
that of our Lord, says, “ 1 baptise you with water, 
but he that cometh after me sliall baptise you with 
the Holy Ghost and with tire.” The Manicheans 
also refused to baptize their disciples, on the prin- 
ciple that baptism with water was of no efficacy to 
salvation, and ought therefore to be rejected. The 
early church declined to sanction baptism where any 
other element was used instead of water. Thun 
Ambrose says that if we take away water, the aaciM 
incut of baptism cannot stand. 1 

The precise form of words used by our Lord him- 
self in the institution of baptism, was regarded by 
tho primitive Christian church aa indispensable to 
the administration of the ordinance. The Apostoli- 
cal Canons declare every bishop or presbyter who 
shall picsumo to deviate from this appointed form to 
bo worthy of deposition. Atluuiasius also regards 
every such baptism as without validity; and the 
same opinion prevailed almost universally in the an- 
cient church, the only exception, perhaps, being 
Ambrose, who held that luiptism in tho nAme of 
Christ was both regular and valid, seeing the whole' 
Trinity was involved in it. Some early heretics 
were bold enough to introduce a new form of words 
in baptism. Thus Menander, a disciple of Simon 
Magus, actually declared that no one could bo saved 
unless he was baptized in his name. The Elccsaitcs 
baptized in the name of the elements. The Mon- 
tanists or Cataphrygians administered the ordinance 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Montonus, oi 
Priscilla, thus substituting the name of their foundei 
for the Holy Ghost. Another ancient sect of here- 
tics, instead of 44 Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, ’* 
used this form, 4< I baptize thee into the death of 
Christ.” 

At an early period there crept into tho African 
church a strange practice of baptizing the dead, and 
to prevent its spread among the people, the third 
council of Carthage issued a solemn warning against 
it. Gregory Naziauzcn also refers to the custom as 
prevailing among some who delayed their baptism in 
tho hope tliat they would be baptized after death. 
Another absurd pructice prevailing among some of 
the Ancient heretics was a kind of vicarious baptism, 
which was, that when any one died without baptism, 
another was baptized instead of him. Chrysostom 
says that this was practised among the Marcionitea, 
with some ridiculous ceremonies, which he thus de- 
scribes : After any catechumen died, they concealed 
a living man under the bed of the deceased ; then, 
approaching the dead man, they asked him whether 
he would receive baptism ? The dead man of course 
made no reply, but the living man under the bed 
answered for him, and said that he would be baptized 
m bis stead; and, accordingly, they baptised the 
living for tho dead. This practice was alleged to be 
sanctioned by Paul when he asks, <( Why are they 
then baptized for the dead ? n Tertullian brings iha 
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none charge against the Marcionitee, comparing their 
practice to the heathen lustrations for the dead. 

The simple beauty and significance of the ordi- 
nance of baptism as instituted by the Redeemer may 
be regarded as a striking evidence of the truth of the 
Christian system. In this view of the matter, it is 
deeply interesting to notice the effect of this solemn 
rite upon the mind of the infidel Bolingbroko. “ No 
institution,” says he, “ can be imagined more simple, 
.ft more void of all those pompous rites and theatri- 
cal representations which abound in the religious 
worship of the heathen, than tliat of baptism in its 
origin.” Such a confession, not extorted from, but 
ultroneously given by one of the most noted unbe- 
lievers of his day, is a strong testimony to tho solemn 
and simple beauty of the ImptisiTial ordinance. It 
is painful, however, to observe how widely some 
churches have deviated from tho original institution 
as appointed by the Saviour. In the church of 
Rome, particularly, many corruptions have been en- 
grafted upon the plain but impressive ordinance 
which forms the initiatory rite of Christianity. The 
present form of administering baptism in that church 
fa as follows. When a child is to be baptized, the 
parties bringing it wait for the priest at the door of 
the church. Ho approaches the parties in his sur- 
plice and purple stoic, attended by his clerks. He 
begins with questioning the godfathers whether they 
promise in tho child's name to livo and dio in the 
true Catholic and Apostolic faith, and what name 
they would give the child. Then follows an exhor- 
tation to the sponsors; after which the priest, calling 
the child by its name, puts to it the following ques- 
tions : What dost thou demand of the church ? To 
which the godfather replies, Eternal life. The priest 
then declares, If you are desirous of obtaining eter- 
nal life, keep God’s commandments, Thou slialt love 
the Lord thy God, &c. The priest then breathes 
three times in the child’s face, saying, Como out of 
this child, thou evil spirit, and make room for the 
Holy Ghost. Having said this, he makes the sign 
of the cross on the forehead and breast of the child, 
saying, Receive the sign of the cross on thy forehead 
and in thy heart. Then, uncovering his head, het re- 
jpeats a short prayer ; and, laying his hand gently cm 
Uie child’s head, repeats a second prayer, at the close 
jbf which he blesses some salt, and, putting a little of 
it in the child’s mouth, pronounces these words, Ito- 
jkeive the salt of wisdom. This closes the ceremony 
at the church door. The priest, followed by the 
godfathers and godmothers, then proceeds into the 
church,and,approaching the font, the Apostles 1 Greed 
and the Lord's Prayer are repeated. The priest then 
exorcises the evil spirit again ; and, taking a little 
of hia own spittle, with the thumb of his right liand 
rubs it on the child’s cars and nostrils, repeating, as 
he touches the right ear, the same words— Ephphatha,* 
be thou opened— which our Saviour made use of to 
the mau bora deaf and dumb. Lastly, they strip j 
Ihs child below the shoulders, during which time the | 


priest is preparing the holy oil. The sponsors then 
hold the cliild over tho font, taking care to turn it 
east and west. On tiiia, the priest asks the child 
Whether ho renounces the devil And all his works V 
and the godfather having answered in the affirmative, 
the priest anoints the child between the shoulders in 
the form of a cross. Then, taking a portion of the 
consecrated water, he pours part of it throe times on 
tho child's head, at each effusion naming one of tho 
persons of the Holy Trinity. Some of these rites! 
were early introduced into the church, but they are! 
all of them obviously unwarranted additions to thol 
simple ceremony of water-baptism, which Christ} 
originally appointed. 

In baptism, most of the Oriental rubrics prescribe 
immersion thrice repeated ; while the Western ritual 
favours a thrice- repeated affusion. Tho Alexandrian 
church 1ms always followed the Romanist practice in 
this respect. The Armenian church unites the two, 
for they first sprinkle thrice, and then dip thrice. 
The threefold act, to which the Greeks have adhered 
more invariably tlum the Latins, accompanies tho 
naming of the three Persons of tho Sacred Trinity, 
tho Father, tho Son, and tho Holy Ghost. The ad- 
ministration in tho Greek church is preceded by 
four prayers of exorcism, during the last of which 
the priest blows on the infant’s mouth, forehead and 
breast, and Lays on the evil spirit strong commands 
to depart and not return again ; while the sponsor is 
directed to confirm his renunciation of the devil by 
blowing and spitting upon him. In the Coptic 
church the exorcism is accompanied by making the 
sign of the cross seven and thirty times. It is cus- 
tomary in tho Eastern churches always to add oil to 
the water in tho font. According to tho Const Afiti- 
nopolitan form, it is poured on thrico iu the form of 
a cross; while among the Armenians only three 
drops are mixed with tho wafer. Tho oil is applied 
also in tho figure of a cross to tho child's forehead, 
breast and buck, ears, feet and bands, each applica- 
tion being accompanied with one of the following 
sentences : — “ Such a one is baptized with the oil of 
gladness;” “for the healing of soul and body;” 
“for the hearing of faith,” “that he may walk ill 
tho way of thy commandments ; ” “thy hands have 
made me and fashioned me.” Ciihihm (which seed, 
corresponding to tho confirmation of tlui Western 
churches, is practised in the East a* a sequel to 
baptism, and indeed forms a [>art of the wuno ser- 
vice. Unlike other Easterns, the A hysniiiaiia repeat 
baptism every year. Among the Ktakovkrtm 
(which see), a sect of dihMiitcrs from the Kunao- 
Greek church, baptism is only administered towards 
the approach of death, from an idea probably that 
sins committed afW baptism are unpardonable. 
Among the Duchokouthi (which »ee), the ftioat 
noted of the Russian sects, baptism and the Lord's 
SUpper arc both dispensed with as not consistent, in 
their «l<yr v with the spiritual nature of Christianity, 
In the Church of England, the sign of the mats 
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being made over the child, is a prescribed part of 
the ceremony of baptism, winch is required to be 
invariably observed whenever the ordinance is celo- 
, brated. It was proposed at one time by the com- 
missioners who prepared the bill of comprehension, 
to render this part of the ceremony indifferent or 
non-essential, but the proposal was rejected. The 
pmetico is vindicated by alleging “that it is a 
token that hereafter the person baptised sliall not lie 
ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified, and 
manfully to fight under his banners against the 
world and the devil : and to continue Christ's faith- 
ful soldier and servant unto his life's end." All the 
other Protestant churches in Britain reject this prac- 
tice as having no warrant in Scripture. The Epis- 
copal Church In America either uses or withholds 
the sign of the cross at the option of the parents. 

The Coptic church in Egypt practises the trine 
immersion, oml uses warm water and holy oil. They 
are said to administer the eucharist to children after 
baptism, and to circumcise children before it. Exor- 
cism was in use in some of the Protestant churches 
in Europe until a recent period. In the Church of 
Sweden, for example, it was not laid aside until 1809; 
and In that church lay baptism is allowed in cAses of 
necessity. In the Church of Denmark, exorcism 
and trine aspersion, with the sign of the cross on the 
hoAd and breast, and imposition of hands, aro used. 
Lay baptism also, even though by the hands of fe- 
males, is held as valid. Among the Dunkcrs, a 
modern sect in America, the trine immersion iB prac- 
tised with the laying on of hands and prayer while 
in the water. When they enter the water to receive 
the ordinance, they bow or kneel, and hence in ridi- 
cule they have sometimes been called Tumblers. 

lu consequence of the importance which some 
have attached to the precise form in which the ordi- 
nance of baptism is dispensed, the question has been 
koeuly debated, Whether the authorized and scrip- 
tural manner of dispensing this sacrament be by im- 
mersion or by sprinklitig? In noticing the argu- 
ments on both sides of this disputed point, it is well 
to observe at the outset, that the afTusionists coucede 
to the iinmorsionists, that in vindicating the practice 
of sprinkling, they do not deny the validity of bap- 
tism by immersion, but on the contrary, admit that 
this mode was frequently, if not generally, Adopted 
in the primitive ages of the Christian church. The 
Baptists, however, who maintain immersion to ho 
the apostolio practice, contend that no person ever 
was or could be really and validly baptized without 
immersion. 

1. The first argument adduced by the Baptists in 
favour of the exclusive validity of immersion or 
plunging the body in water is of a purely philolo- 
gical character, being founded on the trne meaning 
of the Greek word baptixo , to baptize. This word, 
they allege, in its true classical signification, denotes 
o immerse, and, Accordingly, the substantive de- 
✓ ’lived from it, buptLvua, is properly translated itn mer- 


man; while the root of the word is fctpto, which 
confessedly means to dip or dye. In connection 
with this view of the word, wo find in Mark viL 3, 
4, mention made of the washing or baptisms of cops 
and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables, which could 
only in all probability liavo been baptized by 
plunging them into water, or in other words, by im- 
mersion. 

2. Another argument in favour of immersion is 
drawn from the phrases usually joined with baptisto 
in Scripture, which the Baptists consider as clearly 
showing tliat it was by dipping or plunging that 
baptism was originally administered. Thus in Mat. 
iii. 6, John is said to have baptized “ in Jordau," 
that is, standing no doubt in the water, and succes- 
sively dipping his disciples. And in the history of 
the Ethiopian eunuch, it is Btated, Acts viii. 38, 39. 
“ And he commanded the chariot to stand still : and 
they went down both into the water, both Philip And 
the eunuch ; and he baptized him. And when they 
were come up out of the water, the Spirit of the 
Lord caught away Philip, that the emmeh saw him 
no more : and he went cm his way rejoicing." Here, 
it is confidently allegod, is a plain case of baptism by 
immersion. 

3. Tho expression used by the apostle Paul in 
two separate passages of his epistles, “ buried with 
Christ in baptism," is often adduced by the Bap- 
tists, as in their view a strong argument in favour of 
immersion, that lieing considered as the only mods 
of baptism which can bo considered as emblematical 
of a burial. 

4. The practice of the Christian church is trium- 
phantly appealed to by the Baptists as having been 
for many centuries in favour of immersion. By the 
confession of the best ecclesiastical historians this 
luu lieen admitted to have been the case. The old- 
est Christian communities, as for example, the Greek 
church, continue the practice to this day. 

In reply to these arguments adduced by tho im- 
mersionists, those who contend for tho validity of 
allusion or sprinkling in baptism are accustomed to 
maintain : — 

(1.) That while bapto undoubtedly means to dip, 
and baptixo to immerse, these are not the only mean- 
ings of the words; but on the contrary, passages 
may be pointed out in which they simply denote 
washing, without specifying the form, and others in 
which they evidently denote sprinkling. In Mark 
vii. 3, we read, that “the Pharisees and all the Jews 
except they wash their hands oft, eat not, holding 
the tradition of the elders. And when they come 
froitt the market, except they wash," or baptize 
themselves, “ they eat not." Now it is well known 
that the washing of the hands among the Jews was 
performed by pouring water upon them, as appears 
drom the express testimony of Scripture, 2 Kings in. 
11, “But Jcliofeluipliat said, Is there not here a pro- 
phet of the Lord, that we may enquire of the Lord 
by him? And one of the king of Israel's servants 
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answered and mid, Here is Elisha the son of Sba- 
phai, which poured water on the hands of Elijah.” 

(2.) When it is said that John baptised “ in Jor- 
dan^ it does not follow that he actually stood in the 
water and dipped liis disciples ; for the Greek pre- 
position translated 11 in/’ often signifies “at” or 
44 nigh to/' Thus John xix. 41, 44 Now in the place 
where he was crucified there waa a ^garden,” evi- 
dently meaning that the gArden was situated not in 
the identical spot, but t« Us neighbourhood. Again, 
in Luke xiii. 4. 41 the tower in Siloam,” the tower 
was plainly built not in the pool of Siloam, but 
close by it. But even admitting that John stood in 
the Jordan, it does not follow that he immersed his dis- 
ciples, because the multitude who flocked to his bap- 
tism being vory great, he might liave chosen such a po- 
sition to sprinkie or pour the water tho more readily 
upon their heads or faces* The case of the Ethiopian 
eunuch also, which the Baptists regard as a clear case 
of immersion, is not necessarily so. It is true we 
are told that he and Philip “ went down both into 
the water, and he baptized him. And when they 
came up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord 
caught away Philip.” It is certain that tho propo- 
sitions here referred to are often rendered as our 
translators havo rendered them in this passage ; but 
it is equally certain that just as frequently are they 
used simply to denote to and from. Thus in John 
xi. 38, when Jesus came to the sepulchre of l^azarus, 
the same Greek preposition is used as when it is 
said, that Philip and tho eunuch went into the wa- 
ter ; and the propriety of its being translated to in 
the former case will bo apparent, if we reflect tliat 
Jesus did not enter into the tomb of Lazarus, but 
simply approached to it. Again, in John vi. 23, 
where it is said, that “ ships came from Tiberias,” 
the same Greek preposition is used as in the pas- 
sage wliich describes Philip and the eunuch as com- 
ing up out of tho water ; and yet it cannot for a mo- 
ment be supposed tliat the ships came out of the 
city of Tiberias, but simply that they came from it 
as being the point from which they started. 

(3.) The expression “ buried with Christ in bap- 
tism,” to which the Baptists attach so great importance 
in their argument for immersion, loses its force when 
we reflect tliat it is obviously figurative, being equi- 
valent to tliat other expression which the apostle 
uses to denote the same thing, “ baptized into the 
death of Christ,” or, in other words, through his 
death we liave become dead to sin/ or are delivered 
from its power. Besides, any one at all acquainted 
with Eastern customs knows that the burial of Christ 
was not by immersion in the earth, as dead bodies 
are interred among us, but tliat his sepulchre was an 
apartment hewn out of a rock, the floor of it being 
on a level with the ground, or depressed only a lit- 
tle below the surface. In this apartment his bod£ 
was deposited, and a stone rolled to the door. Bear- 
ing in min d these simple circumstances, which* are 
familiar to all who know anything of Oriental modes 
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of burial, it may easily be discerned tliat the apoatle j 
does not draw an analogy between the baptism of j 
believers and their burial with Christ, in the mode j 
but in tho fact. In baptism their union and partici- j 
pation with Christ in his death and resurrection j 
are emblematically represented. They are planted | 
together with him in the likeness of his death, and { 
they are planted also witli him in the likeness of 1 
his resurrection. As ho died for sin, they die unto 
sin ; as ho rose from tho dead, they rise with him 
unto newness of life. 

(4.) But After all, the grand argument, and that to 
which the Baptist r exult ingly point, is the practice 
of the Christian Church. In rogard to tho baptisms ! 
recorded in tho New Testament, Dr. Dick remarks* 
“It is not very credible, that tho three thousand 
converts on tho day of Pentecost wore dip(ted 
There was a pool in Jerusalem, called the pool o. 
Siloam ; but wo do not kuow whether from its size 
and situation it could have boon tit for tho purpose. 
Besides tho gross indecency of it, it would havo boon * 
a tedious process, if all this multitude liad put off 
and put on their clothes in public ; and it is vory 
uulikely that they were plunged with their garments 
upon them. When whole families wore baptized in 
their own houses, there is no reason to think tliat, 
on every occasion, a sufficient quantity of water 
could be found for immersion. Wo are certain, that 
in very few of our houses the baptism of immersion j 
could be practised ; and the liousos of the Jews and 
Greeks, we presume, were not better accommodated. 
Some men seem to believe tliat, in the Apostolic 
ago, every house had a font or l»ath ; but why they 
believe this no man can tell, except that it suits 
their hypothesis. Thu apostles couhl not administer 
baptism by immersion in every place ; so that if 
this had boon the inod% when they hail made con- 
vert* they must have often been under the ne- 
cessity of leading them away to a pond or river, 
and, in many regions of the cast, must sometimes 
have made long journeys in order to find one. But 
there is not a single fact in tho New Testament 
wliich gives countenance to this idea. Tho narrativo 
implies thAt they baptized converts on the spot., and, 
consequently, that only a small quantity of water 
was necessary, which could Ui always procured.” 

There cannot be the shadow m a doubt, hut tliat 
tho ordinary mode of baptizing ii« early times was 
by immersion, and it appears that, for several cen- 
turies, trine immersion was practised, tluit is, the in- 
dividual was dipped thr< - times in tho water. Thus 
Ambrose, in his work on the sacraments, says, “Thou 
wast asked, Dost thou believe in God the Father 
Almighty ? And thou replied**, I believe and want 
dipped, that is buried. A second demand was made, 
JJost thou believe in Jesus Christ our Lord and in 
his cross ? Thou answerodst again, I believe and 
west dipped. Therefore, thou want buried with 
Christ. For ho tliat is buried with Chriat rises 
again with Christ. A third time the question was j 
T ! 
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mpoated, Dost thou believe in the Holy Ghost? 
And thy answer was, I believe. Then thou wast 
dipped a third time, that thy triple confession might 
absolve thee from the various offences of thy former 
life.” This trine immersion was probably intro- 
duced at an early period, either to represent the 
burial of Christ for three days, and liis rising again 
on the third day, or more probably to represent the 
profession of faith in the Holy Trinity, in whose 
name the believer is baptized. The practice, how- 
ever, was in course of time abused by the Arian 
party, particularly In the Spanish churches, to de- 
note three degrees or differences of Divinity in the 
throe Divine persons. To avoid sanctioning oo fla- 
grant a heresy, by the advice of Gregory the Great, 
trine immersion was gradually discontinued in many 
churches in S|>Aiii, but retained in others. At 
length, tho fourth council of Toledo, in a. r>. 63'J, 
decreed that one immersion only should be used in 
baptism, lest if any used three immersions they 
might seem to approve tho opinion of heretics while 
they followed their practice. This seems to have 
set the question at rest. In tho Greek 01110*011, how- 
ever, and various Protostant churches, trine immer- 
sion is still in use. 

In cases of emergency, baptism by aspersion was 
allowed at a period of high antiquity. Cyprian es- 
pecially says, that this was legitimate baptism when 
thus Administered to the sick. And generally con- 
siderations of convenience and health and climate 
are mentioned among ancient writers as having in- 
fluence in regard to the form of administering the 
ordinance. Aspersion did not become general in 
the West until tho thirteenth century, though it ap- 
pears to havo been introduced somewhat earlier. 
But tne very fact that persons who had received 
clinic baptism were not r^buptized, shows plainly 
that immersion was not considered indispensable. 
Dr. Holley proves that in tho language of the an- 
oient Church, the word baptism is not usod as equi- 
valent to immersion by the following considerations : 

1. Ecclesiastical writers admit Christian baptisms to 
have been valid in which there was no immersion. 

2. They speak of other ablutions as baptisms in 
which there was no immersion. 3. They apply to 
Christian baptism (tassages of Scripture which ob- 
viously exclude immersion. 4. They speak of the 
lustrations of the heathen in which there was no im- 
mersion, as their baptisms or imitations of baptism. 
With such proofs as these before us, it is scarcely 
possible to resist the conclusion, that although the 
practice of immersion was the most generally adopted 
in the eArly Cliristian Church, baptism by aspersiou 
or sprinkling was never regarded as an unwarranted 
and invalid act. 

A controversy bas orison in the Christian Church 
of far more importance than that which regards 
merely the mode of baptism. The question to whitft 
we refer is, Who are t lie proper subjects of the or- 
linatice? Those who receive die name of Paedo- 


baptists maintain, tliat, in certain circumstances, chil- 
dren have a right to baptism, while an opposite 
party, the Anti-p&dohaptists, who call themselves 
by the name of Baptists, confine the ordinance to 
adults only. 

In treating of this point, which has been so long 
and so keenly agitated, it is right to clear the 
way by remarking, that on all hands it is agreed, 
tliat adults, who have never been baptized in in- 
fancy, have a right to baptism on professing their 
faith and oliediencc to Christ. This is understood and 
acknowledged to be implied in the very words of 
the commission given to the apostles by our Lord 
himself, Mark xvi. 15, 16, 41 And he said unto them, 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature. He tliat believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, but he that believeth not sludl be 
damned.” In the cams of adults applying for bap- 
tism, the proper qualification in the sight of God is 
faith existing and operating in tho heart ; and the 
proper qualification in the sight of man is a credible 
profession of that faith. On this principle the apos- 
tles seem uniformly to have noted. Thus, in the 
case of the Ethiopian eunuch, Philip, when asked 
the question, 14 What doth hinder me to be bap- 
tized?" replied in words which cannot be mistaken, 

“ If thou belie vest with all thine heart, thou may- 
est." On which “ the eunuch answered and said, 

1 believe tliat Jesus Christ is tho Son of God.” 
There are some lWubaptists, however, for exam- 
ple Dr. Halley, who contend Btrongly for the indis- 
criminate dispensation of baptism to all who apply 
for it, without regard to their faith, or even profes- 
sion of faith, other than wliat is implied in the fact 
of their applying for baptism. But the great majo- 
rity of Pwdobapti.sts reject all such indiscriminate 
use of the ordinance. 

We proceed to detail, in as condensed form aa^ 
possible, the chief arguments adduced on both sides\ 
of this much-contested question. 

Tho Pmdobaptists, deriving their name from pai- 
deion , a child, and bajttixo, to baptize, hold that the 
children of believing, covenanting parents ought to 
be baptized ; and this doctrine they assert on such 
grounds as the following : 

1. Infant baptism is in complete accordance with 
the princi] io on which God has proceeded in hie 
dealings with his people in all past ages, the chil- 
dren being uniformly viewed as connected with the 
p&reuts. This was the case, as is well known, in 
the covenants made with Adam, Noah, Ahrahiun, 
and David. 

5h If infants under the New Testament dispensa- 
tion were to be deprived of a privilege which be- 
longed to infants under the Old, a change so im- 
portant would have been formally noticed, which it 
is not, and would have given rise to complaints od 
the pArt of Jewish converts in the early Christian 
Cluirch, and yet no evidence can be foui d that such 
complaints were ever made 
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8. Infanta were commanded to be circumcised 
under the Jewish economy, and baptism being in- 
stituted in place of circumcision, infants ought 
plainly to be baptised. The churches under both 
economies were substantially the same ; the cove- 
nant in both churches was the same ; circumcision 
and baptism were both of them signs and seals of 
the covenant, and both Scripture and the writings of 
the early Fathers of the Church unite in considering 
baptism as having come in place of circumcision. 

4. It is capable of proof tliat the infants of Jew- 
ish proselytes were baptized, and, therefore, when 
baptism was instituted by our Lord, the apostles 
must have been familiar with the practice among 
the Jews of baptizing children with their parents. 
Now, in the absence of All prohibition of infant bap- 
tism in the New Testament, and with much to en- 
courage the practice, we are provided in the bap- 
tism of the infants of Jewish proselytes with a 
strong indirect, if not a direct, Argument in favour 
of baptizing the children of Christian parents. 

5. The practice of infant baptism is supported by 
the testimony of tho early as well as the later Chris- 
tian writers. Among the Apostolic fathers, as they 
aro called, that is, those who lived nearest to the 
days of the apostles, we find some declaring, in 
plain terms, that they considered baptism to have 
boon instituted in room of circumcision. Tertul- 
lian, in the beginning of the third century, speaks of 
the practice of iufaut baptism as a prevailing and 
established custom. Origen also speaks of the 
practice, declaring that it had come down from the 
days of the apostles. From the third century and 
onwards, we find infant baptism very often adverted 
to both in the writings of individuals and iu the de- 
crees of councils. 

The Baptists, or more properly Anti-Pasdobap- 
tibts, who reject infant baptism, reason thus : 

1. In the commission of our Lord on which rests 
the authority for dispensing Christian baptism, wo 
find faith and baptism closely and indissolubly joined 
together, it being declared, “ He that belie veth and 
is baptized shall be saved.*’ If then faith be neces- 
sary as a qualification for baptism, infants aro plainly 
excluded from all right to tho ordinance, since they 
are utterly incapable of faith. 

2. In those instances of baptism which are re- 
corded in the New Testament the same principle is 
uniformly recognized and acted upon — that faith is 
essential to baptism; and, therefore, the argument 
as against infant baptism acquires additional force, 
the terms of the commission on which baptism rests 
its authority being borne out by the uniform prac- 
tice of the apostles. 

8. Not a single instance of infant baptism occurs 
in the New Testament, guch an omission is alto- 
gether unlikely, supposing such a practice to have# 
been aut horized by Christ, and in use amon^ his 
apostles. 

& When little children are said to have been 


brought to Jesus that he might lay his hands on 
them and pray, it is simply said, that “ he laid his 
hands on them.” Not the slightest reference is 
made to baptism. Is such an omission at all proba- 
ble if infant baptism had been at all sanctioned by 
our blessed Lord ? 

5. Not a single precept exists in the Scriptures 
which commands, or e\un allows, tho Iwptism of in- 
fants. This of itself is sufficient to prove, tliat 
whatever else may Ims said in favour of tho prac* 

I tice, it lacks, at all events, a direct scriptural war- 
rant. 

G. There is no warrant to suppose that baptism is 
the substitute for circumcision. On the contrary, 
the latter ordinance was administered to every male 
Jew, whatever might bo his moral character, simply 
in virtue of his Ixting a Jew, while the former ordi- 
nance presupposed a belief in Christ as a necessary 
qualification. Again, the council at Jerusalem abo- 
lished circumcision without the most remote hint 
tliat any other ordinance was substituted in its room. 

7. No evidence has been discovered that infant 
baptism was ever practised in the Church during 
tho first two centuries. Tortullian is the first who 
iimkes the slightest allusion to it ; and even his re- 
marks far from certainly refer to mere infants. 

8. Infant baptism strikes at tho root of the plain 
scriptural doctrine, that every man is responsible for 
his own personal actings, and is justified by his own 
faith. 

Such then are the main arguments for and against 
the practice of the baptism of infants; and on a 
point winch lias given rise to keen protracted dis 
cussion among writers of ability and learning on 
both sides, we content ourselves witli a simple 
statement of the line of argument pursued by tho 
Pwdobaptiata on the one hand, and the Antipfndo- 
baptists on the other, leaving to the reader to form 
hijrown judgment on the merits of the imho. 

^JUreat importance has been attached to taptism in 
every age of the Church, as being the initiatory rite 
of admission to the Christian Church. But in early 
times, far from being regarded as essential to salva- 
tion, the want of l)aptism waa often considered a a 
compensated for by martyrdom, by true conversion, 
or by a constant partaking of the cucharist in the 
bosom of the Church. Un baptis'd infants, how- 
ever, were regarded as occupying after d«all» a mid- 
dle state betwixt tho glory of the saints and the 
punishment of the lost. Hence has obviously arisen 
the limbui infantum of the Romanists, which, like 
the lirnbut is an intermediate state between 

heaven and hell. If catechumens died without bap- 
tism, they were buried in silence, and no mention 
was ever after made of them in the j/rmyer* of the 
Church. This treatment, of course, was only given 
to those who were guilty of a wilful neglect and 
contempt of the ordinance. . 

After the solemn ordinance of baptism hid bee* 
dispensed, in the case either of an adult or an in 
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font in tokou of their admission and incorporation with they had been called, having iin>t bul them * in 
into the Church, they were received with a kiss of the name of Jesua Christ arise and walk.' 1 ' 

I peace. The white garments which had been given In the ‘ Oxford Tracts for the Times, 1 and other 
; them were worn for eight days, and then laid up in writings of the Anglo- Catholics, the term regeneni- 
• the Church. The newly baptized received a little tion is used to denote not that change of heart and 
taste of honey and milk to denote their new birth, and diameter which is the usual meaning assigned to it 
that they were now as children adopted into God’s by orthodox divines, but both justification and sane* 
family. Jerome says, that in some of the Western tification, a change of state, and a change of mind 
churches the mixture was made up of milk and wine That the word is employed in this extended sense 
instead of honey, in allusion to the passage of the we learn from Dr. Pusey himself, who defines rege- 
Apostle Paul, “ I have fed you with milk and not nemtion to be “ that act whereby God takes us out 
with strong meat, 11 and that passage of the Apostle of our relation to Adam, and makes us actual mem* 
Peter, “ As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk bers of his Bon, and so his sons as being members 
of the word that ye may grow thereby.” On be- of his ever-blessed Son.” From this and similar 
ing baptized, the newly admitted Christian was re- passages which teach the saving efficacy of water* 
quired for the first time to repeat the Lord's prayer, baptism, wo cannot fail to perceive a strange confu- 
in a standing posture, publicly in the church. The sion of thought pervading the whole reasonings of 
whole church now joined in receiving their Christian the Oxford divines on the subject of baptism. They 
brother or sister with hymns of praise and thanks- quote various passages of Scripture which plainly 
giving to God. Some churches added to this the connect salvation with baptism. Thus Mark xvi. 
custom of washing the feet of the baptized, which lfi, “IIo that believeth and is baptized shall be 
was nover adopted by the Roman church, but prac- saved ; but he that bclieveth not shall be damned 
tised by that of Milan. Rom. vi. 4, “Therefore we are buried with him by 

BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. At an early baptism into death : that like as Christ was raised 
period iit the history of the Christian Church, the up from the dead by the glory of tho Father, even 
idea seems to have arisen, that tho regularly ordained so we also should walk in newness of Life;” Gal. iii. 
ministers of Christ had the power of conveying rends* 27, 44 For os many of you as have been baptized into 
sion of sins to men by the administration of baptism. Christ have put on Christ;” Col. ii. 12, 41 Buried 
Ancient writers accordingly give baptism the name of with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with 
indulgence, or remission of sins, or the sacrament of him through tho faith of the operation of God, who 
remission. Cyprian asserts, in tho most express hath raised him from tho dead;" 1 Pet. iii. 21, 
languago, that 44 remission of sins is granted to every “ The like figure whorcunto even baptism doth also 
man in baptism.” The same doctrine is taught by now save us (not the putting away of the filth of the 
Ambrose, Chrysostom, and many others. It were flesh, hut the answer of a good conscience toward 
easy to adduce numerous quotations from writers God,) by the resurrection of .Jesus Christ.” That 
of tho first three centuries, in which tho direct efii- in some way or another salvation is connected with 

cacy of the outward rite of baptism in conveying ro- baptism no careful student of the Word of God can 

generation and salvation is plainly asserted. This possibly deny ; but it ought ever to be borne in 
superstitious view of tho mere external ordinance ao- mind that 1 apt ism in Scripture lias a twofold signi- 
counts for tho anxiety which many Christians, in fication, implying both an outward rite and an in- 
these early times, manifested to delay their reception ward grace, both a visible symbol and an invisible 

of baptism till near death. The same doctrine as to grace which is symbolized. Now, it is plainly coil* 

the regenerating efficacy of baptism has been re- trary to the spiritual character of Christianity to 
vived of late years by the Oxford divines, a party make the blessings of salvation entirely and neces- 
which has arisen in the Church of England usually sarily dependent on the performance, or rather the 
known by the name of Anolo-Cathoucb (wLich reception of an outward ceremony. It was not so 
see). In asserting the sacramental efficacy of lap- with circumcision, which holds a corresponding 
tism, they maintain that man is saved by receix ing place iu tho Old Testament to that which is occu- 
the remission of sins through baptism, upon faith in pied by baptism in the New. Thtis we are expressly 
Christ Jesus. Thus Dr. Pusey, in his 4 Tract on told by the Apostle Paul, in reference to Abraham, 
Baptism, 1 says, 14 To the unconverted tho apostles Korn. iv. 11, that 44 he received the sign of circum* 
set forth judgment to come, repentance from dead ciaion, a seal of the righteousness of the faith which 
works, remission of sins through baptism, upon faith he tiad, yet being uncircumcised.” From this state* 
! in Christ Jesus ; then on conversion followed bap* incut we learn, that, instead of Abraham's justifica- 
tion convoyiug remission of sins, uniting them with tion being dependent upon the external ordinance of 
Christ, imparting to them the Spirit; and theiithosl circumcision, it was connected exclusively and en* 
baptized they urge to use the power thus imparted etirely with the faith which he had before he had 
to them; to them they apply the gospel motives Mfc- received the rite of circumcision. And even in re- 
oause they had received the strength of the gospel : gartl to baptism itself do we not learn from Acts 
they bid them walk worthy of the vocation where- viii. 15, 23 that Simon Magus, even although he 
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had been washed by the hands of an apostle with 
the waters of baptism, was still in “ the gall of bit- 
terness and the bond of iniquity V” Nor is this true 
of Simon Magus alone. Multitudes have passed 
through the external ceremony of water-baptism 
who have lived to attest, by their unholy conversa- 
tion and conduct, that they are utter strangers to 
the purifying influence of the Spirit of Christ. Such 
cases prove demonstrably that some other baptism 
than that which consists in an outward washing with 
water is neoesaary to the purifying of the flesh and 
the saving of the soul. The baptism which alono 
can save and sanctify a man is the baptism with the 
Holy Ghost. Hence our Lord assures Nicodemus 
that the new birth which is essentially necessary to 
salvation is not simply a being born of water, but of 
water and of the Spirit. The two together are re- 
quired to constitute a regenerating baptism, a bap- 
tism which can avail to the salvation of man. A 
rite performed upon the outward person can only 
be a symbol; the change produced in the inward 
man, by the effectual operation of the Holy Spirit, 
is not a mere symbol or sign, but a substantial 
reality. 

The error, then, of the Anglo-Catholics, in teach- 
ing the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, origi- 
nates in confounding ritual w ith spiritual baptism — 
a baptism like that of John with the baptism of 
Christ. The grand distinction between the two 
baptisms was again and again enforced upon the 
people by the Baptist himself. “ I havo baptized 
you with water, but Ho will baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost.” And Jesus himself spoke to his dis- 
ciples in similar terms : 44 John truly baptized you 
with water; but yc shall be baptized with the Holy 
Spirit.” When our Lord adverts to the outward 
ceremony, ho assigns it a subordinate place in con- 
nection with salvation. “ He that bdieveth and is 
baptized shall be saved, but he that Mievdh not 
shall be condemned.” The great importance is evi- 
dently in these words assigned to faith or believing, 
which is wrought in the soul by the Holy Ghost ; 
and, accordingly, it is well worthy of notice, tliat, in 
the latter clause of the passage, coudemnatiorf is 
made to turn not on the want of baptism, but en- 
tirely and exclusively on the want of faith. 

No better proof of the decided superiority held 
forth in Scripture of the inward over the outward 
baptism could possibly be adduced than a passage, 
Tit. iii. 5, which Dr. Pusey quotes in favour of bis 
own views. The text he thus properly translates, 

<* according to bis mercy he saved ns by the washing 
of regeneration and of renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
It cannot fail to strike every attentive reader that 
the washing which is here said to be the means of 
our salvation, is no mere outward washing with wa- 
ter, but an internal washing or purifying which ex- # 
press ra the regenerating and renewing work of »the 
Holy Spirit. And why is this internal cleansing 
«adled a washing, but to indicate that the external 


washing of baptism is a type or symbol of the in- 
ward washing of the Spirit. The Apostle Peter, 
again, expressly says, 1 Pot. iii. 21, tliat 44 baptism 
doth also now save us;” but lest any one should 
imagine that he refers to mere outward baptism, he 
immediately guards Against bis language being mis- 
understood, by Adding, 44 not the putting away of 
the tilth of the flesh, but the answer of a good con 
science toward God.” In other words, it is not an 
outward but an inward baptism that regenerates and 
saves us. Baptismal regeneration then, in the 
Bense in which it was understood by some of the 
early fathers, and in which it is taught by the An- 
glo-Cat holies of the present day, is a doctrine which 
can claim neither the sanction of reason, nor of the 
Word of God. It lb founded on one of those half- 
truths in which error so often presents itself, an as- 
sertion of the regenerating power of baptism, while 
it ignores the grand distinction between the outward 
baptism with water, and the inward baptism with 
the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. Lot but 
this distinction be acknowledged, ami tlio fallacy on 
which the whole theory rests is instantly apparent. 

BAPTISTERY, the place in which baptism was 
anciently administered. At an early period in the 
history of the Church, it seems to have boon a 
building outside the walls of the church. Cyril of 
Jerusalem describes it as a building by itself, which 
bad first its porch or ante-room where the catechu- 
mens made their renunciation of Satan and their 
confession of faith ; and then its inner-room where 
the ceremony of baptism was performed. It would 
also appear that, in the building, there were separate 
apartments for men and women, the ceremony be- 
ing chiefly performed by immersion. About the 
sixth century the baptisteries began to be removed 
to the church porch, and thence afterwards into the 
church itself. These baptisteries were usually very 
capacious to accommodate the great numbers who 
were baptized by immersion at the samo time. 
Hence it is said that a council at Constantinople 
was actually held in the baptistery of the church. 
In those places, also, the catcehuincns scorn to have 
been instructed in tlie first rudiments of the Chris- 
tian faith. At least Ambrose informs us, tliat in 
the baptisteiy the catechumens were taught- the 
creed. Prom this custom may have arisen the 
name which was sometimes assigned to these apart- 
ments — schools of learning, or the illimiiiiatories ot 
the church. 

The baptistery has sometimes been confounded 
with the font, both being connected with the bap- 
tismal ceremony, but in ancient times the difference 
between the two consisted in this, that the baptis- 
try was the name given to the whole building in 
which the font stood, and where the whole rite 
o( baptism was performed, whereas the font was 
only the fountain or pool of water In which the im- 
mersion took place. The letter was sometimes 
styled the pool of the baptistery. We have no an 
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tlientic information an to the precise form of the 
ancient baptistery. There appears to have been 
only one in a city, and that at the bishop's church. 
Some idea of their size may be formed when we re- 
collect, that, in somo places, as for example in An- 
tioch, no less tlian three thousand persons of both 
sexes received baptism in a single night. The laws 
both of church and state required tlmt baptism 
should be administered only in those places where 
there was a baptistery. At the two great festivals of 
Easter and Pentecost, which were the usual seasons 
for the dispensation of the ordinance, multitudes re- 
sorted to the bishop's church or cathedral for this 
purpose. In process of time baptisteries were set 
up in country parishes where, in the opinion of the 
bishop, they were necessary. Those gradually in- 
creased in number, and at length every church hod 
its own place for baptism, when fonts only were 
required in consequence of the prevalence of infant 
baptism, and the right of administering the ordi- 
nance being conceded to pastors indiscriminately. 

BAPTISTS, a denomination of Christians who 
are chiefly characterized by the maintenance of tho 
notion that immersion ib the only authorized and 
scriptural mode of dispensing baptism, and that bap- 
tism can only he lawfully administered to those who 
make a personal profession of their faith, and thus 
that infant baptism is contrary to the Word of (Sod, 
and subversive of the true nature and design of the 
ordinance, Tho chief arguments on both sides of 
these questions have already been noticed under the 
articlo Baptism (which see). Our chief object at 
present, therefore, is to give a view of the history, 
doctrines, and discipline of the large and influential 
sect who claim to themselves, and who usually re- 
ceive, the name of Baptists. 

This body of Christians is wont to trace its im- 
mediate descent from the apostles, their sentiments 
and practice, as well as the government of their 
churches, being, as they allege, strictly apostolic. 
Some historians, however, are contented with as- 
signing to the sect a much later origin, tracing it 
no farther back than to the time of tho Reformation 
in the sixteenth century. It is well known that at that 
period there arose in Germany a class of people, who, 
while agreeing with Luther and the other Reformers 
in avowing the strongest hostility to the corruptions 
of the Church of Rome, differed from the Protestant 
as well as tlio Popish party on the subject of in 
funt-liaptism, condemning that practice as unscrip- 
tural and invalid, and, therefore, re-baptizing their fol- 
lowers even although they had been baptized in their 
infancy. From this latter custom they recoivod 
the name of Anabaptists (which see). It is only 
just to the highly respectable sect of modem Baptist^ 
to state that they regard tho appellation of Ana- 
baptists as altogether inapplicable to them, seeing 
they cannot be charged with baptizing a second 
time those whom they cannot consistently admit to 
have been ever previously baptised, and, besides, 


they object to the name os identifying them with « 
sect which were undoubtedly guilty of the most 
foolish and absurd excesses, and with whose genera) 
opinions and practices, except on the solitary sub- 
ject of baptism, no modem denomination of Chris- 
tians can be said to have tho slightest sympathy. 
But it is beyond a doubt, that, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, there were multitudes in various 
countries on the continent of Europe, who not only 
held Baptist principles, but were persecuted on ac- 
count of them. From the continent some of these 
denouncers of infant-baptism passed over into Eng 
land, and Bishop Burnet, in his ( History of the Re 
formation/ informs us, that in 1547 numbers of 
them were found in various parts of the country 
but, in regard to those of them who held no princi- 
ples in common with the German Anabaptists, ex 
ccpt the denial of infant- baptism, no severities were 
used towards them, but several books were written 
against them, to which they replied. In the reigif 
of Elizabeth the Baptists greatly increased, but 
were subjected many of them to imprisonment and 
banishment. Fuller says some of them recanted, 
but two were burnt in Smithfield. The persecution 
continued under James I., and in this reign Edward 
Wightmon, the last martyr that was burnt in Eng- 
land, was a Baptist. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, that the first English martyr who died at 
the stake was also a Baptist, so that this sect had 
the honour of both commencing and closing the long 
lino of martyrs, who, for two hundred years, liAd 
been called at every little interval to perish in the 
flames. Notwithstanding the severe trials to which 
they were subjected in consequence of the princi- 
ples which they maintained, tho Baptists continued 
to multiply in England, And in 1043 a convention 
was held in 1 .ondun, at which they adopted a Con- 
fession of Faith The Revolution of 1688 brought 
toleration to the Baptists as well as other Dissent- 
ers. From that period to the present they have 
maintained their ground ns one of the leading dis- 
senting denominations in England. To this zealous! 
body of Christians has the cause of religion been 
largely indebted during the last half century. Theirs 
is the high honour of originating, in 1792, the mis- 
sionary concert for prayer, and the first successful 
mission to the heathen in India under Carey, Marsh- 
man, an«l Ward. They have missions also in the 
West Indies, in Africa, and in France. 

In regard to the constitution of the Christian 
church, while the Baptists believe in the existence 
of n universal or catholic church, composed of the 
whole body of believers in Christ, in all ages and 
nations, they regard the Christian church, properly 
so called, as having beon organized by Christ him- 
self, and his apostles, and as having been constituted 
*of such, and such only, as made a credible profession 
of faith in Christ, and repentance toward God. All 
others they consider to be constitutionally excluded* 
Jn practice, the constitution of the Baptist churches, 
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and their mode of worship, are congregational or 
independent. In 1812, however, an important step 
was taken towards the consolidation of the body in 
the formation of what is called the 11 Baptist Union," 
which holds its meetings annually, and which con- 
sists of more than a thousand churches, nominally 
connected with one another, and liaving chiefly in 
view the promotion of every public object which 
bean either upon their own denomination in parti- 
cular, or the cause of nonconformity in general. 
This Union, which belongs to the Particular Baptist 
churches, consisted in 1851 of 1,080 churches. Del- 
egates, both clerical and lay, are sent to the annual 
conference by Buoh churches as choose to avail them- 
selves of the privilege. A similar yearly assembly, 
called the 44 Association," and constituted in the 
same way as the Union, exists, belonging to the New 
Connexion of General Baptists. It consisted in 1851 
of 99 representatives, deputed by 53 churches. 

Baptist doctrines seem to have been held by the 
early British churches, and Augustine, when sent 
over from the Holy See, failed in his endeavours to 
persuade them to conform to the practice of the 
church of Koine. It is probable that these opinions 
never entirely disappeared from the country, but 
were maintained by many of those reformers who 
from time to time arose. The I^llards are said to 
have held similar opinions, and the Baptists claim 
Wycliffe himself as holding their sentiments. The 
body was nut however organized in England as a 
separate sect until the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, the first Baptist church having been 
formed in London in 1608. John Smith, the first 
pastor of that church, seceded from the Church of 
England, of which he liad been a minister. He em- 
braced Amiinian doctrines, and his church, accord- 
ingly, consisted of what are now called General Bap- 
tists. The first Calvinistic or Particular Baptist 
church was formed in London in 1633, by an off- 
shoot from an Independent congregation. 

The Baptists in England are divided into two de- 
nominations, which are quite separate and distinct 
from one another. They arc termed the General 
and the Particular Baptiste, • 

The General Baptists receive their name from 
the doctrine of general redemption, which they hold 
along with the other tenets of the Akminians 
(which see). The only poiuts in which they agree 
with the Particular Baptists regard the subject of 
baptism, worship, and church discipline. The first 
minister of this body in England was, as we liave 
already noticed, John Smith, who, on resigning his 
ministerial charge in connection with the Church of 
England, went over to Holland, where the opinions 
which he had adopted on the subject of baptism met 
with great opposition. Soon after he had formed 
the first Baptist church in London, he drew up 
statement of the principles of the body, but a regu- 
lar confession of their faith was not published until 
a much later period. The congregations of this divi- j 


si on of Baptists made but slow progress. The path 
of error is downward, and accordingly from Armi- 
nianism tho General Baptists gradually meiged into 
Socinianism. About 1770, a party within the body 
became alarmed at the rapidity with which they 
were declining from their original principles. A 
secession accordingly took place, leaving behind 
them only a weak remnant, which has been daily 
diminishing in numbers. At the last census in 
1851, the whole number of the General or Unita- 
rian Baptist congregations in England and Wales 
amounted only to 93, while the 11 New Connexion" 
numbered 182. 

Tins Particular Baptists are so called from 
the doctrine of particular redemption , which, as well 
as the other principles of Calvinism, they strenu- 
ously maintain. This is a very large and nourishing 
section of the Baptist community, which so out- 
numbers all the other divisions of the body, as al- 
most wholly to monopolize the name of Baptists. 
In 1851, their congregations amounted to the num- 
ber of 1,947 in England and Wales. The com 
moncemont of this body was almost contemporane- 
ous with that of the General Bajtiists, and it Is in- 
structive to notice, that while the latter have dwin 
died to a mere shadow, the former lias become a 
powerful and highly efficient section of tho church 
of Christ. Tho latter has only one Theological Col- 
lege, at Leicester, while th. former has no fewer than 
five, at Bristol, Stepney, Bradford, Pontypool, and 
Haverfordwest. Tho Particular Baptists are divided 
among themselves into two parties, the strict and the 
free communionists. The funner will not admit any 
to receive the Lord’s supper who have not been bap- 
tized according to their method, the latter hold free 
communion with Pwdobaptists, regarding a difference 
of opinion and practice on the subject of baptism us 
no bar to fellowship at the table of the Lord. 

Another very small section of tho Baptist commu- 
nity exists in England, called the Scvcnt/i Day Bap- 
tists , from tho circumstance tliat the only point on 
which they differ from their brethren is in maintain- 
ing that the seventh, not the (irst day of the week 
should be kept us the Sabbath. The existence of 
this sect in England is of souicwliat old date, but in 
1851 they are reported as having only two congre- 
gations in England and Wales. 

BAPTJST8 (American). It is generally sup- 
posed that if we include in the number all who agree 
in rejecting infant bapfinn, the Baptists are decid- 
edly the largest Christian denomination in the 
United States. Before surh a statement, however, 
can be admitted to bo Mriitly correct, there muit 
come into the calculation the Calvmiatic and Armi- 
nian Baptists ; the Free Communion and Close Com 
Inunion Baptists ; the Mennonites and Tinkers, end 
a section of the latter called the River Brethren*, the 
Seventh Day Baptists, English and German; the 
Disciples of Christ, commonly called Campbellites , 
the Christians, and a small Baptist party in the 
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Southern States, called the Hard Shell Baptists. Christ, not only instructing the people more imme* 
These all agree in the source of ecclesiastical power diately under his charge, but performing tedious jour- 
is being in the church, and not m the church offi- neys to other settlements with the same glorious ob* 
corn, and as residing in each particular church jeets. lie imbibed Baptist principles, and there being 
I directly and originally by virtue of the express or no minister in New Kngland who had been baptised 
implied compact of its members. They agree also by immersion after a profession of faith, Ezekiel Uni- 
on the subject of immersion, and a personal profes- linmn, in March 1G39, baptized Roger Williams, who 
si on of faith as essential to the validity of baptism, in turn administered the rite to Holliman and ten 
If the Regular Baptists alone are taken into account, others. Thus commenced the first Baptist church 
they are exceeded in number by the Methodists, but in America, and from that time tho cause has 
if all who immerse are included, they are a very steadily advanced amid frequent seasons of persecu- 
numerous and powerful body. tion and trial, until, by the most recent reports from 

The origin of this sect in America dates almost as the United States, the Regular Baptists have now 
far back as the first colonizing of New England by about 12,436 preachers, and 1,208,765 members, be- 
the pilgrim fathers. Thus Cotton Mather says, mg far more numerous than in England. They ar« 
“Many of the first settlers in Massachusetts were perhaps most largely and worthily represented in 
Baptists, and as holy, and watchful and fruitful, and New England and the state of New York, and have 
heavenly a people as perhaps any in the world." of lato years made great exertions for the spread of 
The first Baptist church, however, was founded in the Bible, and in the work of missions to the hea* 
Providence, Rhode Island, by Roger Williams, in then. They have also lately established several 
1639. This remarkable man was educated at Oxford colleges and seminaries, and taken an active part iu 
at the expense of Sir Edward Coke, the most eminent the advancement of liberal education. One of their 
lawyer of his day. He became a Puritan minister of literary institutions, the university of Rochester, in 
tho Church of England, and iu those times of perse- tho state of Now York, has lately purchased the 
cution and intolerance Roger Williams was driven whole library of the celebrated German ecclesiastical 
from England and took refuge in America. There historian, tho lute Dr. Neauder, whom the Baptists 
also for some years he was subjected to much oppo- love and venerate on account of the favourable 
sition, in consequence of tho peculiar principles terms in which he has spoken of their principles, 
which ho maintained, setting himself with determined After Btating that baptism was in the days of the 
boldness against tho church membership right of apostles performed by immersion, “ as best adapted 
sufirago, against, all law compelling attendance at to express that which Christ intended to express by 
church, and all taxes for tho support of worship, this symbol — the merging of the whole man into a 
Those principles brought down upon him the veil- new spirit and life,* 1 Neander adds: “Since baptism 
geanco of the court, by which ho was sentenced was thus immediately connected with a conscious 
to banishment ; mid a vessel whb sent to convey and voluntary accession to the Christian fellowship, 
him back to England, hut ho was not to be and faith and baptism were always united, it is highly 
found. Williams, now au exile, a wanderer in a probable that baptism took place only in those cases 
savage land, in the cold of winter and on Btonny where both could meet together, and that infant bap- 
nights — had not “ food, or fire, or company — knew tism was not practised in this age. The lateness of 
not what bed or bread did mean, or butter shelter the time when the first distinct mention of infant 
than a hollow tree.’ 1 At length, joined by a few baptism is made, and the long-continued opposition 
adherents who generously shared with him his made to it, lead us to infer its non-apostolic origin ” 
trials and privations, he threw himself upon tho Such sentiments as these have rendered the distin- 
mercy of Canonicus, an Indian chief, who gave him guished German church historian a great favourite 
and liis followers a free grant of land between Paw- with the keen supporters of Baptist principles on 
tucket and Mashaasuck rivers, “ that they might sit both sides of the Atlantic. 

down in peace and enjoy it for evor.” The new set- In point of doctrine, government, and worship, the 
tiers piously named the tract of land on which they Calvinistic Baptists in America — as in England — 
hod, by the mysterious and all-wise arrangements agree iu all essential points with the orthodox Con- 
of Heaven, found a home — Providence. Thus grcgationalists. There are also two parties among 
Roger Williams, having obtained a footing, acquired them, the close communion, and the open communion 
such intluence over the Indian tribes by whom he Baptists ; the one party debarring from communion 
was surrounded, that he beoaine the founder and first all other denominations of Christians, while the other 
president of the colony of Rhode Island. He held freely admit them. The Associated Baptists in Amo- 
ellice for many years, And was several times sent as rica meet annually in associations, and stated eonven- 
ambassador to the court of England. tions, to promote missions, education, and other bene- 

While thus laboriously and faithfully discharging Volent objects. Every three yean there is a meeting 
the responsible duties of a civil governor in Rhode of die Baptist General Convention of the United 
Island. Williams ceased not to exercise the work to States, which was formed at Philadelphia in 1814, 
which he hail been called of preaching the gospel of and is restricted by its constitution to the promotion 
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of foreign missions. The American Baptist Home i 
Mission Society, formed in 1832, is chiefly designed 
to supply the spiritual wants of the valley of the 
Mississippi. They have also a General Tract Society 
at Philadelphia. They sustain missions in Burmah, 
Siam, Western Africa, and among the American In- 
dians. They have six theological institutions in dif- 
ferent parts of the states, and the numtors of the 
students are groat, there being a largo demand for 
pastors of the Baptist denomination. A portion of 
the body have for some years been prosecuting with 
considerable energy and expense a revision of the 
English version of the Bible, in which, among many 
other changes, the words Imptixe and baptism are to 
be exchanged for the words immerse and immersion. 

“ The Hev. I)r. Baird estimates that 1 not above one- 
third of the clergymen of this denomination have a 
collegiate education.' For a more general diffusion 
of education, they are now making, probably, efforts 
unsurpassed in the United States, finding this 
course most subservient to denominational growth. 
‘Hence, 1 says the ‘Boston Traveller,’ March 31, 
1854, ‘within the last six years, one million five 
Hundred thousand dollars have l>ecn siibscril>cd to- 
wards the endowment of Baptist colleges and semi- 
naries in this country. The whole number of in- 
structors connected with them is one hundred and 
fifty-four, students over two thousand five hundred. 
They have graduated over four thousand students in 
all, and their libraries contain more than one hundred 
and twenty thuu*and volumes.” 

As the large section of American Baptists which 
we have now been considering, correspond to the 
Particular Baptists in England, there is another sec- 
tion of Baptists in America, corresponding to the 
General Bajjtists in England, being Arminian in their 
doctrine. They are known, however, among the 
Transatlantic churches by the name of Freewill 
Baptists. From the first introduction of Baptist 
churches into the United States, there have always 
existed differences of theological sentiment among 
them, some being Calvinistic, and others Arminian in 
their views. But though thus divided in opinion on 
various doctrinal points of essential importance, \>oth 
existed together in one ecclesiastical communion 
until the year 1780, when the first church was form- 
ed on the Freewill Baptist principles. The founder 
of the sect as a separate body was Elder Benjamin 
Randall, a pious, zealous, and devoted man, who 
had been converted under the preaching of George 
Whitefteld. Though educated in Psodobaptist prin- 
ciples, he changed liis views on the subject of 
baptism, and was baptised by immersion in 1776, 
uniting himself with the Calvinistic Baptist Church 
Boon after he commenced preaching, and his labours 
iu this way were abundantly blessed. Crowds waited 
upon hit ministry, souls were awakened, and not t 
few are said to have been savingly converted. In 
his anxiety to represent the Gospel invitations in 
their fulness and freuuess, Mr. Randall Insensibly 


passed into Arminian principles and views. The 
Calvinistic brethren in the body took alarm, and 
one after another disclaimed all connection with him, 
as in their opinion guilty of teaching erroneous doc- 
trine. Thus disowned by the great mass of tin 
Baptist pastors, only a few stood by him, who, hav- 
ing quitted the body, ordained Mr. Randall in March 
1780 ; and on the 30th June of tliat year, he oiga- 
nixed in New Durliam the first Freewill Baptist 
church. 

The commencement of this new soct gave rise to 
considerable excitement in the Christian churches ot 
America. Its ministers were animated with burning 
seal, and travelled in every direction, preaching the 
gospel, establishing churches, and settling ministers 
over them. Mr. Randall, in his diary, says in ono 
part of it, “1 have travelled this year more than 
; "twelve hundred miles in the service of truth, and at- 
tended above three hundred meetings.” In the 
course of the first twelve years, the causo made the 
most rapid and encouraging progress. In 1702, a 
meeting of {Misters was held for the first lime in New 
Durliam, and continued to be held yearly in different 
places, for transacting the general business of the de- 
nomination. Gradually the body spread through 
various states, and churches in connection with it 
were formed also in Canada. Its progress, however, 
was somewhat retarded by internal disputes in the 
churches on the important point of tho divinity of 
Christ, several of the churches having imbitod Ariaii 
or Unitarian views, to tho great grief of the general 
body. Tho result was a small Recession, which was 
the means of restoring harmony and peAco. 

The Freewill Baptist connection having spread 
throughout the country, and the yearly meetings 
not being found fully to represent the body, a Gen- 
eral Conference was organised in 1827. It was at 
first an annual, then a biennial, and last of all a 
triennial association. Since the institution of the 
General Conference, tho Freewill Baptists have toon 
increasing in numbers, and both through the press 
and by the pulpit they have been exerting a rapidly 
widening influence. About twenty years ago nearly 
3,000 General Baptists in North Carolina took 
the name of Freewill Baptists, but were disowned 
by the body as being slaveowners. Tho body has 
uniformly maintained an anti-r'Hvery position, in 
this forming a complete contras* to the Calvinistic 
Baptists, some of whose churches in the Southern 
States include members and pastors who are slave- 
holders. As a denomination the Freewill Baptists 
have no connection whatever with slavery, and such 
is their abhorrence of the system, that they refused 
to receive 12,000 from Kentucky and neighbour- 
hood, who sent a deputation to the Gctieml Con- 
ference wishing to join the connection. They keep 
pp a friendly correspondence with the Genend Bap- 
tists in England. 

Government among the Freewill Baptists is not 
episcojtal nor presbytenan. but congregational, oi 
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residing in the churches*. Each elects its own mi- 
nister, and exercises discipline over its own members. 
Churches are organized and ministers ordained by a 
council from a Quarterly Meeting ; and a minister 
as such is subject to the discipline of the Quar- 
terly Meeting to which he belongs, and not to 
the church of which he is pastor. Believers aro ad- 
mitted as members of the church upon baptism, or 
by letter, always by unanimous vote, but may be 
excluded by vote of two-thirds. Churches hold 
monthly conferences, and report once in three months 
to the Quarterly Meeting by letter and delegates. 
Quarterly Meetings are composed of several cl lurches, 
and hold their sessions four times a-year, continuing 
two and a-half days, being employed in supplying 
destitute churches with preachers, examining candi- 
dates for license and similar duties. Yearly Meet- 
ings aro constituted of several Quarterly Meetings; 
while the General Conference is composed of dele- 
gates, most of whom Are ministers from all tho 
Yearly Meetings in the body. This Conference is 
bold once in three years, its sessions continuing some 
nine or ten days. Its design is to promote unity, 
scriptural holiness, Bible doctrine, and discipline 
throughout the whole denomination. It proposes 
and recommends, but makes no laws. 

Tho Freewill Baptists now extend over the greater 
part of the United States, Upper and Lower Canada, 
and tho provinces of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. They have a Foreign Mission and Home 
Mission Societies, a Sabbath School Union, and an 
Education Society. They have various academies, 
And on the whole ore making progress as a Chrisl ian 
denomination, though they are still but a small body 
compared with the orthodox or Calvinistic Baptists. 

The next section of American Baptists, which wo 
prop;iso to notice iu our present article, is one which 
is called Seventh Day Baptists, from their ob- 
servance of tho seventh instead of tho first day of 
the week for religious purposes. This body traces 
its origin to no human founder, but points as the 
warrant for its existence as a church to the New 
Testament. Their sentiments they allege were 
taught by the apostles, and practised by tho early 
Christians. That the Jewish or seventh day Sab- 
lusth was observed for a time along with the first 
day or Christian Sabbath it is scarcely possible to 
doubt. But it is difficult, if not impossible, to find a 
warrant cither in Scripture or in tlie history of the 
Church for the substitution of the Jewish in place of 
the Christian Sabbath. Mosheim, indeed, mentions 
a sect as having existed in Lombardy in the twelfth 
century uuder the name of PasBageniaiis, who cir- 
cumcised their followers and celebrated the Jewish 
Sabbath. Seventh Day Baptists seem to have ex- 
isted at a remote period in Britain, though their 9 
number is now reduced to only two congregations. ^ 

The earliest Seventh Day Baptist Church in 
America was formed at Newport, Rhode Island, in 
1081, the first pastor being William Ilia cox. No 


sooner was this little church constituted than a spirit 
of fierce persecution arose against it» and John Ro- 
gers, one of its members, was sentenced to sit a cer 
tain time upon a gallows with a rope about his neck. 
There were many other severities practised upon 
this body in New England, and the result was, that 
its progress was very much impeded. There are 
in the United States, however, at present about sixty 
churches, fifty ordained ministers, and about seven 
thousand communicants. They arc divided into four 
associations. The Eastern Association includes the 
churches in Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New Jer- 
sey. The Central Association includes the churches 
in the State of New York, east of the small lakes. 
The Western Association includes tho churches in 
the western part of New York and Pennsylvania. 
The South-Western Association includes the church- 
es in Virginia, Ohio, and all west thereof. They have 
an annual conference, composed of delegates from 
the Association, and those churches which do not join 
the Association. They are strictly congregational 
in their ecclesiastical constitution, each church be- 
ing an independent body receiving only advice from 
the Associations and the Conference. The officers 
of the church aro, as among tho Congregationalists, 
pastors and deacons. Every church has a clerk, 
whose duty it is to keep a faithful record of all the 
proceedings of the church, with a record of the 
names of the members and the date of their baptism 
Tho body lias a Missionary Society which devotes 
its energies to homo objects ; a Hebrew Missionary 
Society to ameliorate the condition of the Jews in 
the United States, and a Tract Society which cir- 
culates tracts chiefly on tho peculiar views of tlie 
denomination. 

A regular creed, embodying the sentiments of the 
Seventh Day Baptists, was adopted by a vote of the 
General Conference at its meeting in 1833 As a 
denomination they practise what is termed close 
communion, not associating in church fellowship 
with other tallies of Christians who hold Pmdobap- 
tist principles. 

Between the years 1718 and 1730 a considerable 
number of Baptists emigrated from Germany to the 
United States. They are commonly called Tunkert 
by way of derision, the term being equivalent to 
Dfjyper * ; but they have assumed to themselves the 
name of Brethren, under which article we propose 
to describe the principles and practices of the sect. 

Another sect of Baptists called the Dunkeks 
(which see) was formed in Germany in 1708, and a 
number of them having emigrated to America in 
mi, in consequence of being exposed to persecu- 
tion in their native country, they formed a church 
at Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 1723, under the 
pastoral charge of Peter Becker. The churches of 
fliis denomination rapidly increased in number, and 
iu 1728 adopted the seventh day instead of the first 
os the day appointed for sacred worship, so that 
they are sometimes termed, and indeed they theia 
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•elves take the name of the German Seventh-Day 
Baptists. This denomination will be treated of more 
at length under their original name of Dunken • 

From the three princi)>al Protestant sects in 
America, the Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyte- 
rians, arose, in the beginning of the present century, 
a sect which receives the names of Christians or 
the Christian Connection (which sec), and which, 
as it practises immersion, may be considered a Bap- 
tist denomination, though in various doctrines, J>ar- 
ticularly on the subject of the Trinity, they differ 
wholly from all the other divisions of Baptists, both 
in America and everywhere else. 

In the year 1823, a respectable Baptist, named 
Alexander Campbell, belonging to Bethany, Virgi- 
nia, commenced a periodical called the ‘ Christian 
Baptist,' in which he earnestly pleaded for what he 
considered a restoration of the original gospel and 
the primitive order of things. The design of the 
writer was to bring back, if possible, the original 
unity of the Church, and for this purpose ho pro- 
posed to dispense with all human creeds, and to tAke 
the Bible alone as the authorised bond of uuion, or, 
to use the language of Thomas Campbell, the father 
of Alexander, 11 Nothing was to lie received os a 
matter of faith or duty for which there could not 
lie produced a Thus saith the Lor?/, either in express 
terms, or by approved Scripture precedent.” The 
two Campbells, father and son, had belonged origi- 
nally to the Presbyterian Scccdcrs in the north of 
Ireland, and on reaching America they continued to 
attach themselves to a small branch of the same 
church. The proposed reformation, however, was 
rejected by the Seeeders as a body, though embraced 
by some of its members. A declaration and ad- 
dress was drawn up and circulated by the Campbells 
and their adherents, and a considerable number of 
persons having responded to the appeal, a congrega- 
tion was formed, over which the two Campbells 
were ordained pastors. In the course of a few 
months the subject of infant baptism was started, 
and after some discussion, which led to a division of 
the church, the Camplxdls, and those who agreed 
with them, were immersed on the 12th Juno 1812. 
The small body, now much weakened by the seces- 
sion which had taken place, resolved to connect 
themselves with the Baptist communion. They, 
accordingly, joined that denomination in the follow- 
ing year, guarding themselves, however, by the ex- 
press stipulation in writing, “ No terms of union or 
communion other than the Holy Scriptures should 
be required.” Alexander Campbell, by his talents 
and excellent Christian character, rose high id the 
estimation of the Christian sect which he had joined, 
and his peculiar views in regard to the rejection of 
all human creeds began to gain ground, and were 
at length extensively received among the Bapti* 
dmrohas of the western country. A jealousy prose 
on the part of many who were opposed to the new 
«inra> and at length a schiam took place, the Bap- 


tist churchos throwing off the ftivourers of Camp- 
bell's opinions. Thus excluded from the communion 
of the Baptists, the Campbellites formed themselves 
everywhere into distinct churches under the name ol 
Disciples of Curist, under which name their 
doctrines and practices will be fully stated. 

In British America, also, the Baptists are a largo 
body. In Nova Scotia alone they amount to 50,00th 

BAPTISTS (Dutch). See Mknnonitks. 
BAPTISTS (Scottish). This body is of a compa- 
ratively recent date, having been not yet a century 
in existence. No troco can bo found of a Baptist 
church in Scotland previous to the latter half of the 
last century, excepting one which appears to have 
been formed out of the soldiers in Cromwell's army, 
And which, after existing for a short time, was broken 
up. The earliest Scottish Baptist church was formed 
•in Edinburgh in 1705, under the pastoral care of Mr. 
Carmicliael, who had been minister of an Antiburgher 
congregation at Coupar-Angus, but having changed 
his views on the subject of baptism, and boon baptised 
in London, was the founder of the Baptist churches 
north of the Tweed. In 17(H), Mr. Archibald 
M‘Lean was chosen as joint pastor with Mr. Car- 
michael, an arrangement which gave no small im- 
pulse to the cause in after years, as Mr. M'Lean 
rose to high fame as a controversial writer and a 
theologian. For some time, however, aft or the first 
Baptist church had been formed in the. metropolis, 
the cause made but little progress. In the course of 
a few years churches were established in various 
places throughout Scotland, as for instance at Dun- 
doe, Glasgow, Paisley, Perth, I>argo, Dunfermline, 
And in most of the principal towns. In some of the 
congregations errors of various kinds lnjgftn to ap- 
pear, which to some extent marred their prosperity. 
Mr. M<Lean made an Annual tour through various 
parts of England, and as the result of his visits, and 
those of other zealous friends of the cause, from 
time to time, churches were formed in connection 
with the Scottish Baptists in several of the large 
towns in England. In 1851 the numlier of these 
congregations in England and Wales amounted to 
15, while the number in Scotland amounted to Jilt. 

The sentiments of the Scottish Baptists are Cal- 
vin! Stic, and they differ from the 1 'articular llnptinU 
in England chiefly by a more rigid imitation of what 
they consider apostolic usages They think tliat 
the primitive order of public worship is dearly laid 
down in the New Testament, and therefore, they 
endeavour to follow it out to the utmost of their 
power. The passage to which they refer is M fol- 
low;? : “And they continu'd stedfastly in the apos- 
tles' doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of 
bread, and in prayers. And fear came upon every 
sou) : and many wonders and signs were done by 
the apostles. And all that believed were together 
and had all things common ; and sold their posses- 
sions and good*, and parted them to all men, as 
every man liad need. And they, continuing daily 
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with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread 
from house to house, did eat their meat with glad* 
ness and singleness of heart, praising God, and hav- 
ing favour with all the people. And the Lord added 
. to the church daily such as should be saved/ 1 They 
require a plurality of elders or pastors in every 
church. They administer the Lord’s Supper every 
Lord’s day, arid make contributions for the poor, 
according to the apostles’ charge to the church of 
Galatia, every first day of the week. The prayers 
arid exhortations of the brethren form a part of their 
church order under the direction and control of the 
elders, to whom it exclusively belongs to preside in 
conducting the worship, to rule in cases of disci- 
pline, and to labour in the word and doctrine, in dis- 
tinction from tho brethren exhorting one another. 
The elders are all laymen chosen from tho brethren. 

The Scottish Baptists observe the love-feast after” 
tho example of tho early Christians, and upon cer- 
tain occasions they saluto one another with a holy 
kiss, and even wasIi one another’s feet when oppor- 
tunity o/lers, as an act of hospitality. They ab- 
stain from eating blood and things strangled, be- 
lieving tho decree of tho council at Jerusalem to bo 
still binding upon Christians. They require plain- 
ness and simplicity of outward apparel, and teach 
that it is a shame for a man to have long hair, how- 
ever sanctioned hy tho fashion. They consider gam- 
ing, routs, balls, and attendance on tho tlieatro as 
unbecoming tho sobriety, seriousness, and gravity of 
tho Christian profession. 

For a number of years after the first introduction 
of Baptist principles into Scotland, tho churches 
holding thorn were characterized by unbroken har- 
mony of sentiment and feeling. Various circum- 
stances, however, have unhappily contributed to 
disturb this most desirable state of matters. Churches 
have arisen in various quarters, which, though agree- 
ing with the maiu body in their views of baptism, 
differ from them in other points, which they t hem- 
sol vos consider to be so important as to warrant 
tbom in maintaining a separate mid isolated posi- 
tion. This remark applies to several of those 
churches in particular which were established by 
Messrs. James and Robert Haldane. These excel- 
lent and devoted men, who were instrumental, in the 
end of the last century and beginning of tho pre- 
sent, in extensively promoting tho cause of Christ in 
Scotland, planted a number of churches on Congre- 
gationalist principles in different parts of the country. 
These churchoa wero at first strictly Pauloliaptist in 
their views, but the Messrs. Haldane having them- 
selves become Baptists, a great number of the churches 
which they liad funned adopted the same opinions 
and practices in regard to baptism, without however ^ 
p lining the original Baptist churches. Thus main- 
taining a completely independent position, whil^ 
they were in reality Baptist churches, the entire Bap- 
tist denomination in Scotland assumed a broken and 
divided aspect. A low congregations, besides, are in 


connection with the Particular Baptists in England. 
Some of tho Scottish Baptist churches differ from . 
the general body on the subject of the Lord's Sup ; 
per, considering it as not peculiarly a church virdi- ; 
nance, nor the administration of it a matter which' 
belongs exclusively to the pastoral office ; but that, 
on the contrary, it is the duty of any two or three 
persons, who may come together to worship God on 
the Lord's day, to engage in celebrating the Lord's 
Supper, though there be not a pastor among them. 
The introduction of this principle has led to much 
division in the churches, and the consequence is, 
that the congregations of this denomination are few 
in number, and the members only a very small num- 
ber of the church-going population of the country. 

BARA, a festival formerly celebrated with much 
magnificence at Messina in Sicily, and representing 
the Assumption (which see) of the Virgin Mary. 
Besides being used to denote the festival itself, the 
word Dura was also employed as the designation ot 
a huge machine exhibited during the festival. It 
was fifty feet high, and at tho top of it was a young 
girl of fourtoen years of age representing the Virgin, 
and who stood upon the hand of an image of Jesus 
Christ. 

BAR AC A (Arab. Benediction), a name applied 
by tho Coptic church to the leavened bread used in 
the eucharist before it has been consecrated. See 
Coptic Ciiuhcii. 

BA BALLOTS, a heretical sect at Bologna who 
are said to liave had all things in common, even 
their wives and children. 

BARATZ, a document which hy way of letters 
patent is granted by the Turkish sultan to the 
Greek patriarchs and bishops, sanctioning them in 
the exercise of their ecclesiastical functions. The 
Baratz gives them power and authority to appoint 
or to depose the inferior clergy, to grant licenses for 
marriages, and to issuo divorces, to collect the re- 
venues belonging to the churches, to receive the 
pious legacies bequeathed to them ; in short, to en- 
joy all the privileges, and to perform all the duties 
belonging to their high station. 

BARBA (St.), Festival of, a festival cele- 
brated by the Greek Church on the 4th of Decem- 
ber. 

BARBARA'S (St.) DAY. On the 7th of March 
tho Romish Church celebrates the festival of St. 
Barbara along with that of St. Thomas Aquinas. It 
is related of the female saint that her father was a 
heathen, and perceiving from her conversation that 
she hAd embraced the Christian faith, he drew his 
ftworcl in great indignation, threatening to kill her ; 
but having in this hour of extreme danger prayed to 
God, a large stone opened itself, and received het 
whole body into the cavity, and earned her to a 
fountain full of caves, where she thought to have 
concealed herself, but was discovered by a shepherd. 
For this act of insolence, the shepherd was puuiahed 
in the mos signal manner; for he was changed into 
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| « marble stone, and all bis sheep into locust*, or, as 
lathers say, into beetles, who annually visit the tomb 
W this saint. Various other strange stories are re* 
porded of St. Barbara, which it is unnecessary to 

BARBARY (Religion of). The states of Bar- 
bary include the whole northern coast of Africa, 
with the exception of Egypt. The inhabitants are 
diiefly zealous and bigoted Mohammedans, more so 
indeed tlian the professors of Islam in any other 
country. From their toUm or spiritual instructors 
very little real knowledge is derived. There is no 
connection between tlio ministers of religion and the 
government as in other Mohammedan countries, nor 
is there any corporate body, like the ulema in Tur- 
key, to preserve and maintain the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the church. The veneration of the people 
is almost exclusively bestowed upon a class of per- 
sons who, by their individual exertions, raise them- 
selves to the cliaractcr of saitUs. Nor has tliis char- 
acter been attained in consequence of any peculiar 
purity of life, or fidelity in the observance of the 
rites of their religion, but by the most extravagant 
and absurd pretensions to supernatural power, and to 
an intercourse with invisible beings. In this way 
the Marabouts } as they are called, have acquired a 
remarkable ascendency over the minds of the credu • 
lous multitude. Throughout the whole north of 
Africa, idiots and madmen arc uniformly reputed 
holy ; and many cases have occurred of individuals 
feigning to be deranged in intellect for the purpose 
of attracting to themselves tho respect and venera- 
tion of the people. The higher class of saints or 
Marabouts are decidedly the second persons in the 
kingdom, if they do not even rival the monarch. 
Indeed, tho emperors of Morocco have been long ac- 
customed, by high pretensions to sanctity, to heighten 
the respect of their subjects. Mulcy Ismael, wo arc 
told, spent a great part of his time in superstitious 
observances, such as might impress the people with 
the idea that he was privileged to enjoy direct com- 
munication with God and Mohammed, and that he 
was invested with superhuman powers. Mrs. 
Broughton, in her ‘Six Years* Residence in Alghyg,' 
mentions having met with one of the most famous of 
the Marabouts, who professed so much power, tliat 
he had more than once gone to the palace and struck 
the Dey. She describes tliis reputed saint as “a 
little grey bearded wild-looking old man, clothed in 
ft long robe of splendid gold brocade, with a turban 
of corresponding magnificence, but put on in a very 
Unusual manner. He was followed by a black slave 
loading ft barrico, with apparently well-filled pan- 
niers.” A Marabout discharges the duties of a 
priest, an averter of evil, and a manufacturer of 
talisman* snd amulets, besides performing many 
grange tricks with the view of exciting wonder an/f 
jMtmiration. He has the privilege of granting sanc- 
fnaiy to any accused person, whether innocent or 
jpailty, and even of affording protection to any one 


who has incurred the displeasure of the sovereign 
liimself. The crimiu&l is safe as soon as he succeeds 
in crossing the tlireshold of tho Marabout's chiosk — 
his dwelling-place in life— his tomb tu death— and 
wluch even then continues to preserve its protecting 
eanctity. In the Barbary States, as in all unen- 
lightened countries, superstitions of various kinds 
extensively prevail. The great mass of the people 
have a firm belief in the power of an evil eye. Ser- 
pent charmers are to be found exciting the wonder 
of all observers. They exhibit themselves to the 
admiring multitude, half-naked, in stiange attitudes 
and contortions of the body, and with serpents 
twined round them, whom they have skilftdly do* 
privod of their power to injure. Among the tnha* 
bitants of the Northern coasts of Africa deceased rela- 
tions are held in great veneration. Every Friday 
Evening “the feast of the dead' 1 is held, when the 
people rqiatr to the tombs of their Ancestors, who 
are supposed to be present on that evening, and to 
Bliare in the festival which is celebrated there. 

BARiiATA (Lat. bearded), a surname of Venus 
among the Romans. Bee Aphicoixtk. 

BARBE, the namo given to a pastor among the 
ancient Wahlcnscs. The number of horbes seems at 
one period to have been considerable. Thus we 
learn that in the sixteenth century, at a synod held 
in tho Valdi Clusonc, there were on one occasion 
assembled no fewer than one hundred and forty 
liarbes. Those pastors generally added to their 
other duties the education of the youth at the college 
of Angrogna and elsewhere. The number of burbes 
at present is only fifteen, corresponding to the num- 
ber of parishes. The parochial duties of the minis- 
ters are very laborious. All the churches are opened 
fur some kind of servieo four times in tho w-cek. 
Divine worship is performed on Sundays; on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays there are catechetical instruc- 
tions which begin and end with prayers; and ou 
Thursdays prayers and a sermon. l)r. Thomson, in 
a recent visit to the valleys, lmd ample opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the present state of 
the Waldenses. In regard to their pastors, lie bears 
tho following favourable testimony. “ Few things 
afford more enjoyment to one who visits these Alpine 
churches thAn intercourse with their pastors. They 
arc men who, by their piety »• d education, may 
stand comparison with the postcii* of any Protestant 
church in the world. Trained for a course of years 
at some of the continental seats of theological learn- 
ing, such as Berlin, Lau-wiie, Montauhan, or Geneva, 
they bring back into their parishes, not only that 
living piety which they bore from it, but that en- 
largement of mind and breadth of sympathy which 
arc usually obtained from foreign study and travel. 
*And though they preach less tlian the ministers of 
9ur own country, their pastoral toil is Unsurpassed. 
The late part or of the stormy Uodoret, Daniel Buffs, 
perished with his whole family, not many years 
since, fn m the fall of an avalanche. There is a story 
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phet saw. He maintained that he was one of the 
stars of heaven, sent to succour his nation, and to 
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current in the valleys of a pastor who not long since 
swam across the Ciuson at midnight, when it had 
overflowed its banks, that he might meet, according 
to engagement, with a Roman Catholic inquirer, and 
teach him the way of life. Let our reader imagine 
one of them setting forth on a winter afternoon from 
his humble manse or prcityterC) to visit a dying man 
some miles distant on the mountains. With alpen- 
stock in his hand, and clogs on his feet idled with 
iron spikes nearly an inch long, he toils upwards 
through deep gorges, along the margin of icy preci- 
pices, sometimes even climbing on his knees from 
rock to rock in places where a few false steps would 
be destruction, the whole, perhaps, closed by a night- 
storm, which makes return impossible, and restrains 
him /in the dying man's chdlet for days, — and he will 
ses/in this one among many pictures of a Vaudois 
pastor's experiences." * 

^pARCHOCIIAB (Syr. son of a star), a Jewish 
impostor in the reign of the Roman Emperor Ha- 
drian, who assumed tho character of the Messiah, 
pretending that ho was the star of Jacob, foretold by 
Balaam, who- was to deliver tho Jews and subdue the 
Gentiles, or as it is said, “ There shall come a sUr 
(cocab) out of Jacob, and a sceptre out of Israel." 
lyittlo is known of the previous history of this man. 
According to report he mii^t have been at ono time 
a robber; and his conduct shows that he must have 
been accustomed to scones of rapine and bloodshed. 
He had energy and valour enough to head the Jews 
in a revolt against the Romans, and ho endeavoured 
to persuade the Christians in Palestine to renounce 
their faith and join in the insurrection. Failing of 
Ins purpose, ho caused thoso that fell into his hands 
to be executed in the most cruel manner. Tho Jew- 
ish writers assert that there were two impostors of 
the name of Harchochnb, tho grandfather and the 
grandson. Barchochab 1., they allege, was elected 
king of the Jews two years after tho ruin of tho 
temple, and died at Bitlior, a city in tho vicinity of 
Jerusaiom, which was tho capital of his empire. His 
grandson of tho same name succeeded him as Bar- 
chochab II. The Jews flocking to his standard, ac- 
knowledged him os thoir Messiah; but Hadrian re- 
ceiving intelligence of this insurrection, raised a great 
army, and taking possession of Bit her, destroyed a 
great number of the Jews. They add that the 
grandson was slain by his own subjects in tho city of 
Bithor, because they discovered that he wanted the 
truQ criterion of the Messiah, which, according to 
them, was to know a man to be guilty by tho smell. 

Whatever truth there may be in the statement of 
the Jewish writers, that there were two impostors 
bearing the name of Barchochab, the most remark- 
able at all events is Coziba, who commenced about ^ 
A. D. 130 to give himself out as the Messiah. Having 
assumed this character, ho endeavoured to support 
by three expedients. First, he took tho title of Bar- 
chochab, the son of tho star, in order to persiwde the 
pOTple tliat ho was the star which Balaam the pro* 


deliver them from the cruel yoke of the Romias. 
Secondly, he pretended, as Jerome says, to deceive 
the people by emitting fire and flame from his mouth 
by means of burning tar. Thirdly, he selected a 
forerunner with sentiments and dispositions similar 
to bis own, who proved a powerful auxiliary in his 
scheme of deception. This forerunner was Akiiia 
(which see), of whom the Jewish writers tell many 
strange stories. Barchochab and his coadjutor Akiba 
succeeded in rallying around them an army of 200,000 
men. The city of Hither was selected as the capital 
of the kingdom of the Messiah, and there the impostoi 
was anointed king, there he coined money for current 
circulation, and there lie waited to manifest himself as 
the deliverer of the oppressed nation. The troops oi 
tho reliels were far superior to those of the Romans, 
and, accordingly, they defeated them in several battles. 
Hadrian now saw that vigorous measures must be 
adopted. Julius Severus, therefore, ono of the great 
est generals of the age, was sent for from Britain, 
and with a considerable reinforcement he was de- 
spatched against the Jews. Perceiving that tho 
forces of Barchochab were more numerous than his 
own, the Roman general avoided encountering them 
in a decisive battle, but attacking them in detached 
parties, lie assaulted their camp, and compelled them 
to retreat to Hither, which he instantly besieged, 
and although it held out for a long time, he succeeded 
at length in taking it. This put an end to the war. 
Barchochab and his associates having fallen, and the 
Jews being thereby so completely discouraged as tj 
submit in a body to the Roman power. Hadrian 
was now in quiet possession of Palestine, and the 
very first step which he took after hostilities liad 
censed, was to issue a decree prohibiting the Jews 
from entering Jerusalem. He employed the stones 
of the temple to build a theatre, besides erecting 
statues of false gods on tho very site of the temple, 
and on the spots where Christ had been crucified, 
and where he luul been buried. Jerome also in- 
forms us, that the Emperor placed the image of a 
hog over the Bethlehem gate of the city, probably 
to deter tho Jews from entering, as they regarded 
both the gate and the city to be polluted by the 
image of that unclean and abhorred animal. See 
Messiahs (False). 

BARI) ES AN 1 STS, a sect of Gnostic heretics in 
the second century, who derived their name from 
Bardesancs their leafier. He was bom at Edessa 
in Mesopotamia, and signalized himself by his ex- 
tensive learning. Eusebius represents him as having 
been educated in the principles of the Gnostic 
teacher, Valentinus, but Epiphanius supposes him 
to have been originally brought up in the oithodoi 
Christian faith, and to have afterwards embraced 
the doctrines of the Valektinians (which see), 
which he soon abandoned and founded a school 
of his own. The opinions of the Bardeaanists are 
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ftqs described by Ne&nder : w In perfect conformity 
the Valentinian system, Bardesaues recognized, 
(n man's nature, something altogether superior to the 
whole world in which man's temporal consciousness 
is unfolded— something above its own comprehension 
— the huituui soul — a germinal principle sown forth 
from the Pleroma — whose essence and powers, hav- 
ing sprung from this loftier region, hence remain hid- 
den to itself, until it shall attain to the full conscious- 
ness and to the full exercise of them in the Pleroma. 
According to the Gnostic system, this could properly 
be true, however, only in respect to tho spiritual 
natures; but he must attribute also, according to 
that system, to the pxycfiical natures, a moral freedom , 
superior to the constraint of natural influences, or to 
the constraint of the Ilyle. Honoe, though, like 
many of this Gnostic tendency, he busied himself 
with astrology, he yet combated the theory which 
held to any such influence of tho stars, as determined 
with necessity the life and actions of men. * Wher- 
ever they arc? says he of tho Christians, 4 they are 
neither conquered by liad laws and customs, nor 
constrained by the dominant constellation* thAt pres- ] 
sided over their birth, to practise the sin which their | 
Master has forbidden. To sickness, however, to 
poverty, to suffering, to that which is accounted 1 
shameful among men, they arc subjected. * For as 
our fire man does not allow himself to be forced into 
servitude, but if forced, resists; bo, on the other 
hand, our phenomenal man, a* a man for service, 
cannot easily escape subjection. For if wo had all 
power, we should be the All,— and so if we had no 
power, we should be the tools of others , and not our 
•wn. But if God helps, all things are possible, and 
nothing can be a hindrance, for nothing cam resist 
his will. And though it may scorn to be resisted, 
yet this is so, because God is good, and lets every na- 
ture retain its own individuality and its own free will? 
In conformity with his system, he sought to trace 
the vestiges of truth among people of every nation. 
In India he noticed a class of sages who lived in 
habits of rigid asceticism, (the Brahmins, Samahs,) 
and although in the midst of idolaters, kept them- 
selves pure from idolatry and worshipped only one 
God." Bardesanes farther taught thAt Jesus de- 
scended from the upper regions, clothed not with a 
real, but with a celestial and aerial body, and taught 
mankind to subdue that body of corruption which 
they carry about with them in this mortal life ; and 
by abstinence, fasting, and contemplation, to disen- 
gage themselves from the servitude and dominion of 
that malignant matter which chained down the soul 
to low and iguoble pursuit*. Bee Gnostics. 9 
BAR JUCIINE, a fabulous bird described by the 
Rabbinical writers. One of the most eminent Rab- 
bis says, that when she extends her wings she causes 
a total eclipse of the sun. The Talmud declares? 
that one of her eggs once fell out of her nest, and 
broke down three hundred cedars, and inundated sixty 
villages. 


BAULAA MITES, a sect of Christian heretics in 
the fourteenth century. They were followers ot 
Barlaam, a native of Calabria in Italy, who became 
a monk of the order of St. Basil, lived at Constan- 
tinople, and was a very learned, ambitious and fac- 
tious man. Being born and educated among the 
Latins, he at first agreed with them iu opposing the 
Greek church ; but afterward* changing sides, he be- 
came a most powerful champion among the Greeks 
against the l^atin church. Whilo an abbot at Con- 
stantinople, he m&do inquiry into the stato of the 
monks ou Mount Athos, and brought a formal com- 
plaint Against the llesychists there before tho pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. Tho cause was tried 
before a council A. i>. 1314, and the monks were 
acquitted, the only charge laid against thorn being 
that of mysticism in seeking for tranquillity of mind, 
&ud the extinction of ail the passions by means 
of contemplation. Tho result was, that not only 
were the monks declared free from all blame, but 
Barlaam tlioir accuser was condemned, upon which 
he quitted Greece and returned to Italy. Not long 
after the controversy was nmo wed by another monk, 
Gregory Acindyuus, who denied what l’alamas bad 
maintained, namely, that God dwells in an eternal 
light distinct from bis essence, and that this was the 
light seen by the disciples on Mount Tabor. The 
dispute now changed its character. It had no longer 
a reference to the monks on Mount Athos, but to 
the light on Mount labor. Another council whs 
Bold on this point, which terminated in the condcui 
nation of Gregory as a follower of Barlaam. Thors 
were several subsequent councils which met on this 
subject at Constant inoplo, but tho most noted was 
that of A. I). 1350, in which tho BarluamiteM and 
their friends were so severely censured, that they 
gradually ceased to defend themselves, and loft 
Fulainas victorious. The opinions which were §ane4 v> 
turned by this council wore, that tho energy or ope*' 
ration of God was distinct from his substance, aiu( 
that no one can become a partaker of the divines 
essence or substanco itself; but it is possible for 
linito natures to become partakers of this divine light 
or operation. The Barlaamites, ori the contrary, 
denied these positions, and maintained that the divine 
operations or attributes do not differ from the divine 
essence ; and that there is no diflerenee in fact, but 
only in our modes of conceiving ihrm, among all the 
things which ore said to be in G*»d. 

In A. i>. 1339, Barlaam was sent by the Pope fl) 
Avignon to ncgociate a union between the Greek i 
and J^atin churches. Two years after he withdrew 
from Constantinople in consequence of a change of 
government, came to Italy, again espoused the cause 
of the Latin* against the Greeks, and waa mads 
bishop of Geraci in Naples, where he died about the 
year A. r>. 1348. The death of their leader, and the 
defeat which they sustained shortly after, in a. o. 
1350, put an end to the diftctuiston which the Bar 
la&miu* had raised, and dispersed the sect. 
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BARNABAS'S (St.) DAY, a Romish festival 
celebrated on the 11th of June in honour of Barna- 
bas, who is ho often and so honourably mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

BAKNABITKS, a Romish order of monks which 
was approved by Clement VII. in 1632, and con- 
firmed by Paul III. in 1636. They assumed the 
namo of Regular Clerks of St. Paul, whom they 
chose for their patron, and whose epistles they read 
diligently, but they were commonly called Lkintubites, 
probably from their devotion to St. Barnabas. This 
fraternity at brat renounced all possessions and pro- 
perty like the Theatins, living solely upon the gra- 
tuitous gifts of the pious ; but afterward they deemed 
it expedient to hold property, and have certain reve- 
nues. Their principal business was to labour as 
preachers for the conversion of sinners. There have 
been several learned men belonging to this orders 
and they have several monasteries in France, Italy, 
and Savoy. Their habit is black, and they profess 
to give themselves to instruction, catechizing, and 
missionary work. 

BARROWISTS, a namo which was sometimes 
applied to the Bkoyvnistb (which see), after one of 
their leaders. 

BARROWS, mounds of earth which have in many 
countries been raised over the remains of the dead. 
It would appear that this custom of burying the 
dead under littlo hills or mounds prevailed among 
many of the ancient inhabitant » of Europe. Isidore 
speaks of it as a general custom. Virgil attributes 
it to the ancient Romans. Herodotus mentions it as 
being a practice of the Scythians, and from that 
country Odin may have possibly brought it with 
him into the north, where it lias prevailed for many 
centuries. Many monuments of this kind are to lw 
found in both England and Scotland. Mr. Blackwell, 
in his edition of Mallet's Northern Antiquities, thus 
describes the barrows of the ancient Scandinavians : 
“Most Scandinavian linrrows are either round or 
oblong, and some of them have rows of upright 
stones set round them. Some oblong barrows have 
been found to contain two cinerary stone chests, one 
at each end, and occasionally cue in the miuJle. 
Round barrows were commonly raised over stone 
vaults or mortuary chambers in which the dead body 
was deposited, either buried in sand or laid out ou a 
flat stone, and sometimes placed in a sitting posture. 
Barrows of this description have frequently two or 
mqre vaults, and there is generally a passage in the 
eastern or southern side, leading to, and on a level 
with, the mortuary 'chambers. Barrows with wooden 
chambers would Appear to lw the most reeeut of all, 
and to liave been raised not long before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and are, therefore, likely to 
offer the most tempting spoil for antiquaries. Bar- # 
rows in considerable numbers were often raised on a 
field of hAttle. high, stone encircled barrows over the 
fallen chieftains, and lower mounds over those of 
their followers. Mention is also frequently made of 


boats and even large ships being drawn on shore, 
turned keel uppermost, the bodies of tbe slain dq>o» 
sited under them, and stones and earth superimposed, 
thus forming what may appropriately be termed 
ship-harrowa . A long, square- shaped stone standing 
two or three yardA out of the ground, and called a 
IJautastein was also frequently erected in memory of 
a fallen warrior. These rude cenotaphs are very 
common in Norway and Sweden, but we believe 
none have yet been found Insuring inscriptions." 

The idea has been started by a learned Danish 
writer, that the stone weapons found in barrows 
were meant to typify the power of the god Thor over 
the elves and spirits of darkness, and protect the 
dead from their machinations. This theory, how- 
ever, seems to be more ingenious than well-founded. 
It is not unlikely that burying under mounds of 
earth, which was practised not only by the Scandi- 
navians and Germans, but also by several Slavonic 
and Celtic tribes, as well as by the ancient Greeks 
ami Etruscans, may have been founded on some re- 
ligious dogma held at a very remote period by the 
common ancestors of all these nations. 

BAHSANIANS, a heretical sect which first ap- 
peared in the sixth century, and followed the errors 
of the Cajnitf.s (which see). They were also culled 
Semdulites. They maintained the errors of the 
ancient heretics, who made their sacrifices consist in 
taking wheat flour on the tip of their fingers and 
carrying it to their mouths. They refused to sit at 
meat with other people, and they are said also to 
have regarded the Holy Ghost as a creature. 

B A RSANUPIllTES, a section of tho Euty* 
CiUAN.s (which see). 

BARTHOLOMEW’S (St.) DAY, a festival cele- 
brated by the Church of Rome on the 24th of Au- 
gust, in honour of St. Bartholomew, one of the twelve 
apostles of our l*ord. This day is rendered particu- 
larly memorable in history, by the atrocious mas- 
sacre of the French Protestantsou St. Bartholomews 
eve in 1672. The bloody scene commenced at 
midnight, and continued three days at Paris. Ad- 
miral Coligny, a distinguished Huguenot, was tho 
first victim. With him five hundred noblemen, and 
about six thousand other Protestants were butchered 
in Paris alone. Orders lutd been despatched to all 
parts of tho empire for a similar massacre of the 
Protestants everywhere. More than 30,000, some 
say 70,000, perished by tho hands of assassins, under 
tho sanction of Charles IX. and the queen mother. 
Tn token of joy for this massacre of the Protestants, 
the Pope ordered a jubilee throughout Christendom. 
St. Bartholomew's day is also noted for another 
event of a very melancholy nature, the Act of Non* 
conformity having come into operation on that day 
in 1660, by which 2,000 ministers of the Church oi 
England wero deprived of their livings. 

BARTH OLOM ITES, a religious order in the 
Romish Church, fouuded at Genoa in A. D. 1307. A 
few years before, the Sultan of Egypt having gone 
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Into Armenia had persecuted many of the Chris* 
tlans, but particularly the monks of St. Basil settled 
at Monte-Negro, putting a number of them to death, 
and compelling the rest to seek safety in flight. 
Borne of these monks found a home in Genoa, where 
a monastery was established. For a time the order 
flourished, and various convents connected with them 
were built in different parts of Italy. At length they 
began to degenerate. They changed their liabit into 
that of the order of St. Dominic, and laid aside the 
rule of St. Basil for that of St. Austin. In the 
course of another century the order had consider- 
ably declined, and in 1650 it was entirely suppressed 
by Pope Innocent X., and the effects of the monks 
confiscated. 

j BAKU LE8, a sect of Christian heretics, who held 
{that Jesus Christ had only the phantom of a body ; 
that souls were created before the world, and that 
jthey lived all at one time, with many other absurdi- 
ties equally gross and impious. 

BAJIZAKL1, a term used by the Mohammedans 
to denote the interval of time between a man’s death 
And his resurrection, during which they think men 
neither go to heaven nor hell. 

BASHARITES, a division of the Mohammedan 
sect called Motawf.ilaii. 

BASIL’S (Sr.) LITURGY, one of the numerous 
Liturgies or Service-Books used by the Greek 
Church. It is very long, and is used upon all the 
Sunday b of Lent, except Palin-Sunday, upon the 
Thursday and Saturday of Passion Week, upon 
Christmas- Eve, and the eve of the Epiphany, ami up- 
on St. BasilVday. This lJturgy was composed by 
Basil, commonly called the Great, Bishop of Cae- 
sarea, in Cappadocia. Ilo was bom iu A. D. 329, 
in that city, of a noble Christian family. Ho was 
brought up from childhood in a knowledge of the 
Christian faith by his parents; but more especially 
by his grandmother, Macrina, who had |>een a hearer 
of Gregory Thaumaturgus. Having, according to 
the custom of the times, spent several years in a 
monastery, he acquired a strong attachment to mo- 
nastic habits, founded several new monasteries, for 
which he drew up a code of laws, and has since been 
esteemed the patron of Eastern ascetics. Having 
been raised to the bishopric of his native city, he, 
along with his brother Gregory of Nyssa, and his 
friend Gregory of Nazianzen, was mainly instrumen- 
tal in procuring the triumph of the Nicenc doctrines 
in the Oriental church. And when the Emperor 
Valena wished to compel Basil to receive Arlans 
Into the fellowship of bis church, the worthy bishop 
offered a noble resistance to the tyrant's arbitrary 
demand. He replied that he hod nothing to fear ; pos- 
sessions of which men might deprive him, he luu) 
none except his few books and his cloak. An exile 
was no exile for him, since he knew that the wholly 
earth is the Lord’s. If torture was threatened, hi* 
feeble body would yield to the first blows, and dbath j 
would bring him nearer to bis God, after whom he J 


longed. Valons was awed by the magnanimity of 
the Christian pastor. Often he was on the point of 
condemning him to exile, but he did not venture on 
that stop. By his moderation and exemplary meek- 
ness, Basil did not a little towards promoting the 
union of the Eastern and Western churches, which 
lwtd been «ej minted the more widely by the Antio- 
chian schism. To the last he maintained Ins mo- 
nastic habit and ascetic mode of life, which indeed 
wore out his constitution, which lmd never been ro- 
bust. He died on the 1st of January A. I». 379. 

BASILIAN MONKS, religious monks of the or- 
der of St. Basil, The monks of the Greek church 
belong to this order, and have among them throe 
ranks, those of probationer, proficient, and per 
feet. It is said that, in the various retreats of 
Mount Atlios alone, there are no less thou forty 
jhoitsand monks and hermits. The BamI'imi monks 
wear black clothes, plain, and without any onmnumt, 
consisting of a lung cassock, and a great gown wit 
large sleeves. They wear on their heads a hood 
hanging down upon the shoulders. They wear no 
linen, sleep without sheets upon straw, cat no flesh, 
fast very often, and till the ground with their own 
liands. The order wua originated in the fourth cen- 
tury by Basil the Great, who, having retired into a 
desert in thu province of I’ontUH, founded a monas- 
tery for the convenience of himself and his numerous 
followers, and drew up a series of rules which ho 
wished all the monks of his order carefully to ob- 
serve. The new order soon spread over all the 
East, and passed into the West. It has been al- 
leged by some authors, that Bin-il lived to seo 
90, 000 monks connected with his order in the East 
alone. This older w'as introduced in the West in 
A. i). 1057, and was reformed in 1509 by Tope 
Gregory XI 11., who united the Basilian monks ot 
Italy, Spain, and Sicily into one congregation, at 
the head of which was the monastery of St. Saviour 
at Messina. This order is said to have produced 14 
popes, 1,805 bishops, 8,010 abbots, and 11,085 mai 
tyrn, iML'hides nri enormous number of confessors and 
nuns. It also boasts of several emperors, kings, 
and princes who Imvu embraced its rule. 

BASILIANS. Sec Booomjij.h. 

BASILICAS (Or. Unxtim <, a king), buildings* 
among the ancient Romans used as courts of law, 
or places of merchandise. On the yon version of 
the Emperor Constant ine, many of these public 
halls were given for the purpose of bolding Chris- 
tian assemblies for worship. Thus thu IkuriKcm 
were in many cast.- converted into churches, and 
the word came in after-ages to be used to denote 
churches. .Some writers liave supposed that tbs 
name was given them because they wore places 
•via* re worship won paid to Him who is King of 
the whole earth. A Christian lUmlfoa, as wo leant 
from I>r. Smith, confuted of four parts : 1. The ves- 
tibule of entrance. 2. The nave or centre aisle, 
which was divided from the twe side aisles by a row 
ft 
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of columns on each of its sides. It was in this part 
of the Basilica that the people assembled for public 
worship. 3. The am ho, a part of the lower extre- 
mity of the nave raised above the general level of 
the door by a Might of steps. 4. The sanctuary, in 
the centre of which was placed tho high altar under 
a tabernacle or canopy, at which the priest officiated 
with his face tumed towards the people. Around 
this altar, and in the wings of the sanctuary, were 
seats for the assistant clergy or elders, with an ole 
vated chair for the bishop or pastor at the Imttom of 
tho circle in the centre. The word Basilica, in 
modern use, is only applied to those churches, as the 
Ijateran at Rome, which are distinguished for their 
size and magnificence. In Romo there are seven 
churches which bear this name, all of them liaving 
cun ons, and enjoying peculiar privileges. Bee 
CiiunciiKH. 9 

BASILIDIANS, a heretical Christian sect which 
appeared in the second century. It derived its name 
from Basilides of Alexandria, one of the earliest 
and most distinguished leaders of the Gnostics He 
is said to have spent soino time at Antioch, and 
from thence to have passed to Persia, where he dif- 
fused Gnostic doctrines. But the principal field in 
which he laboured as a teacher of heresy, was Alex- 
andria, whore he. seems to have lived for a number of 
years, although, according to Kpiphanius, Syria was 
his native country. He appears to have been a 
disciple of Menander, but improved upon his doc- 
trines, ami laid the foundation of a school of his 
own. The system of Basilides has given rise to 
considerable discussion among the learned. He is 
said by Clement of Alexandria to have made pro- 
fession of having received from Glam* if is, a discip'e 
of tho Apostle Peter, the esoteric doctrines of that 
eminent follower of Christ. No other Christian 
writer, however, makes the slightest allusion to 
Glaucias. At the foundation of tho whole scheme 
of Basilides lay the doctriue of emanations. At the 
head of the world of emanations stood the Supreme 
God, the origin of life and of all creation. From 
this infinitely exalted being were produced seven 
most excellent beings called .'Eons (which see). The 
nature of those spiritual powers is thus described by 
. Neander: “In order to tho production of life— ho 
conceived — it was necessary that the being who in- 
cludes all perfection in himself should unfold himself 
into tho several attributes which express tho idea of 
absolute perfection ; and in place of abstract notional 
attributes, unsuited to tho Oriental taste, ho substi- 
tuted living , selfeubmtenty ever active , hgpostalwd 
jiowers: first, the intellectual powers, the spirit, the 
rcA*<m y the thinking power, wisdom; next, might, 
whereby God executes the purposes of his wisdom ; 
and, lastly, the moral attributes, independently ov 
which God’s almighty power is never exerted ; namely, 
holiness or twn\tl perfection , where tho term is to fete 
understood accv'ding to its Hellenistic and Hebrew 
moaning, — not in tho more restricted sense of our 


word righteousness. Next to moral perfection fol- ] 
lows inward tranquillity, peace, which, as Baailidee, 
rightly judged, can exist only in connection with 
holiness : — and this peace, which is the characteris- 
tic of the divine life, concludes the evolution of life 
within God himself. The number seven was re- 
garded by Basilides, as it was by many theosophists 
of this period, as a sacred number ; and accordingly 
those seven powers, together with the primal ground 
out of which they were evolved, constituted iu his 
scheme, the first octave, or root of all existence. 
From this point, the spiritual life proceeded to evolve 
itself fail her and farther, into numberless gradations 
of existence, each lower one being ever the impres- 
sion, the antitype of the higher.” 

Thus According to the system of the Basilidians 
there was a certain successive scale in the creation 
of thing*, each link in the chain of beings being 
connected with that which goes before, and w r ith 
that which follows. He held that there were 305 
regions or gradations of tho spiritual world, corre- 
sponding to tho number of the days of the year. 
This truth was expressed by the mystical word 
Abraxas (which see), expressing, according to the 
Gccek mode of reckoning by letters of the alphabet, 
the whole emanation -world as an evolution of the 
Divine essence. 

Basilides taught a dualistic system, in winch con- 
tradictory principles have been in operation from the 
beginning. Light, life, soul, goodness, on the nu< 
hand, and darkness, death, matter, evil, on the other 
have extended through the whole progressive course 
of the world, which, by the very constitution ol 
things, is intended to accomplish a process of purifi- 
cation, separating good from evil, light from dark- 
ness, life from death, and soul from matter. Tin 
life of each individual man on earth stands connected 
in the great refining process, with tho preceding 
series of existences. Each one brings evil with him 
out of some earlier state of existence, and from this 
evil he has to purity himself in the present life, thus) 
fitting himself for a better condition in a subsequent 
state of being. The question has been raised, whe- 
ther Basilides believed in tho transmigration of th 
souls of men into brute animals. His own languag 
shows plainly, that he entertained such an idea, ant f 
indeed, ho could scarcely avoid it in developing th 
fundamental principles of his system. 

An angel, whom he denominates Arc HON (which 
see), the ruler, was believed, by this speculative Gnos- 
tic teacher, to preside over and control the whole 
purifying process of nature and history. An im- 
portant addition was afterwards made to this doctrine 
by his son, Isidorus, who taught that to every soul 
incorporated in a body there was assigned an at- 
tendant angel, to whom is committed the guidance 
, t of its particular process of purification, and of its 
particular training, and who probably, after its se- 
paration from the body, was supposed to accompany 
it to its [dace of destination. 
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In regard to the scheme of man's redemption, Ba- 
silides believed tlie Redeemer to be merely an AEon, 
though no doubt the liighest AEou sent down by the 
Supreme God to execute the work of Redeemer, This 
being united himself with the man Jesus at his 
baptism in the Jordan, who differed, indeed, from 
other men only in degree, and could scarcely be re- 
garded as impeccable, but as actually himself need- 
ing redemption. The sufferings of Christ, accord- 
ing to the system of Basilidos, had no connection 
with tho redemption of man ; but the sin of each in- 
dividual was expiated by his own personal suffer- 
Thus the doctrine of justification, as laid 
down by the Apostle Paul, was denied, and the sub- 
stitution of Christ, in the room of the guilty, was 
entirely set at nought. 

The moral system of the Borilidians has been 
much misrepresented by several ancient writers, who 
speak of them as sanctioning evil practices of every 
kind. Such a view of the doctrines of ibis sect could 
only arise from an entire ignorance of tho whole 
theory. Man, in tho view of Basilides, carries with- 
in him opposite and contradictory elements from two 
opposite kingdoms. He lias a higher ami godlike 
nature, and he 1ms a lower nature, consisting of ele- 
ments foreign to his higher nature. Rut it is hi* 
duty to strive and pray that tho lower may be. kept 
in complete subjection to tho higher nature, and that 
thus the purifying process may be carried forward, 
which will prepare man for a better state of being 
beyond the grave. 

The Rasilidians are accused by several writers of 
using incantations, and carrying aloud with them 
amulets or cluirm® to wan! off diseases and calamities 
of every kind. No doubt, as has been already 
noticed under the article Abraxas, there are many 
precious stones and gems, with inscriptions ujk.hi 
them, which are extant to this hour, and which 
are often attributed to the sect of heretics we 
are now considering. But it is proliablc that 
these curious gems are heathenish in their origin, 
and were never in the possession of any Chris- 
tian sect whatever. 44 It appears to me,” says Beau- 
sobre, speaking of those stones, 44 altogether incredi- 
ble, that a sect which made profession of Christianity 
should have adopted the monsters adored by the 
Egyptians ; or that a mail who boasted of deriving 
his doctrine from Matthias, and from an interpreter 
of St. Peter, and who received the gospels and the 
epistles of St. Paul, should make images of the Deity, 
at a time when Christians hod the most excessive 
aversion to all sorts of images, even the most inno- 
cent. 11 Ircnama clwrges the Basilidians with disre- 
garding the Old Testament, or, at least, denying it 
the same authority as the New. For this assertion 
no evidence is adduced sufficiently strong to sub- 
stantiate a charge so serious. Both Kpiphanius* 
and Jerome declare, that the Basilidian heresy con- 
tinued till their day, but Portly after it seems to 
have entirely disappeared. 


BAS3ARAE, or BasSaridks, (from Gr. Bue*ari'a t 
a long robe), a name sometimes given to the J3o<vA«* 
or Miviuulx, from tho long robo winch they wore on 
festival occasions. 

BASS ARKUS, a surname of Dionysus, or Bac- 
chus, derived from the same source as that which is 
referred to in the preceding article. 

BATALA, a name signifying God the Creator, 
applied to the Supremo Being by the Pagan in- 
habitants of the Philippine islands. 

BATAUA-GOUKOU, the god of heaven and ot 
justice among the Battas of Sumatra. 

BATKLNIM, a word used formerly among tho 
Jews to denoto persons of full age and free condi- 
tion, who had leisure to attend the service of tho syna- 
gogue. It was a ride that u synagogue was to be erect- 
ed in every place where there were ten Batelnim^ 
for less than ten did not make a congregation, And 
where a congregation did not exist a synagogue cotdd 
not be built. With a smaller number the business 
of a synagogue could not he conducted. This ori- 
ginated from C ho notion that (Sod would not hear 
their prayers if fewer than ten were present. It is 
highly probable that this idea may have arisen from 
the declaration of God to Abraham, that if there had 
been ten righteous men found in Sodom and Go- 
morrah, these wicked cities would have been spared. 
See 8yna<kk2L t e. 

B ATHENIANS, a name given to tho Assassins 
(which see). Herbelol informs u® that Bathen sig- 
nifies the secret knowledge of mysteries, and their 
meaning. 

BATH ALA- MEI-CAPAL, which means God 
the Creator, the principal divinity of a Malay tribe 
in the Philippine Islands. 

B ATI l- KO L ( I leb. Daughter of a Voice). When 
the Spirit iff God ceased to speak by the mouth of 
the Old Testament prophets, the Jews pretended 
that the Bath Kol was substituted for it, or a voice 
from heaven sometimes accompanied, us they al- 
leged, by thunder. It was called the daughter of a 
voice, because it succeeded in place of the oracular 
voice delivered from the mercy-seat, when God was 
consulted by Urim and Thuminim. It was, in fact, 
nothing more than a species of divination which they 
invented. The Rabbis alhgcd that they heard a- 
secret voice or suggestion speaking to their heart®, 
and that by these inward intimations they regulated 
their conduct. Thus they inculcated upon tho peo- 
ple that God still spoke to them as ho did to their 
fathers. But a® the traditional law was subsidiary 
to tho written law, and served many purposes of the 
Jewish priests, so the Both- K ol was nd midiary to tnull- 
tion. Its assistance was iff great advantage to Rabbi 
Hillel and Rabbi Samuel, since it pronounced them 
?Mjf.h, in the presence of alJ tlmir disciples, worthy to 
receive tin Holy Spirit. The Spirit of prophecy is 
likewise attributed to the Hath-KoL Thus, by its 
suggestion*, Hy reanus knew of tin defeat of An* 
tiocluu* on tin very day that the battle was fought 
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Tlie most superstitious feelings and prejudices were 
fostered by the Rabbin in connection with this oracle. 
Thus Bimoon and Jochanan being desirous to see 
Samuel, who taught at Babylon, liad resolved to con- 
sult the Bath-Kol about their journey. Accordingly, 
they listened, as they passed by a school, and heard 
a child read these words of Scripture, “ Samuel is 
dead.” Hence they concluded, that their friend at 
Babylon must have died, and the fact happening to 
correspond with their impression, they were con- 
firmed in their belief of the implicit credit due to 
the information communicated by tbe oracular voice, 
which they could no longer doubt supplied them 
with secret intimations from heaven. Maimonidcs 
ex plains the Bath-Kol to be “ when a man lias such 
a strong imagination, that he lxdievea he hears a 
voice from without himself. 11 Borne of the Jewish 
authors, however, allege tliat it was a distinctly arti* 
culate voice heard from lieaveu in the midst of thun- 
der. The Talmud contains a number of incredible 
stories on the subject of this voice, which are evi- 
dently nothing more than idle Rabbinical tales. 

BATTLE (Tkial nr), a mode of ordeal or appeal 
to the judgment of God, which was sometimes re- 
sorted to in the old Norman courts of this kingdom. 
This impious and absurd custom w'as used for the 
decision of all civil and criminal questions in the 
last report, and when the evidence against on ac- 
cused person did not amount to positive proof. In 
such a case the accused had it in his power to de- 
mand a trial by battle. Should the prosecutor con- 
sent, and the case appear to the judges so doubtful 
as to warrant this mode of ascertaining the guilt or 
innocence of the party, the trial forthwith proceeded 
in the following manner. The accused presented 
himself with the l>ook of the Gospels in his right 
hand, aud grasping with his left the right hand of 
the accuser, took an oath in these terms: “Hear 
me, thou whom I hold by the right hand, I am 
not guilty of the felony with which thou ha*t 
charged mo. Bo help mo, God and his saints. And 
this will 1 defend with my body against thee as this 
court shall award.' 1 Then exchanging hands and 
tAking the book in turn, the accuser swore, Hear 
me, thou whom I hold by the hand ; thou art per- 
jured, because thou art guilty. Bo help me, God 
and his saints. And this will 1 prove against thee 
with my body, as this court shall award.' 1 The 
court then named a day on which the matter was to 
be decided between the two parties by single com- 
tiat. Both appeared on the Hold at the time ap- 
pointed, with the head, logs, and anus bare, bearing 
each of them in liis left hand a square target of 
leather, with which to protect Ids body, and in Ids 
right hand a wooden stave, one ell in length, and 
turned at the end. Should the accused party, wheif 
on the spot, declino to fight, or, in the course of 
day, be unal^ to continue the battle, he was imme- 
diately pronounced guilty of the crime charged 
against him, and either summarily hanged, or con- 


demned to forfeit his property and lose Ids members 
If on the other hand he slew his accuser, or com* 
polled lum to own himself defeated, or even although 
he failed to do either, yet if he could protract the 
combat till tlio stars appeared in the evening, he was 
acquitted of the crime, and set at liberty. The trial 
by battle, though long in abeyance, was unexpectedly 
called for, and admitted, in a case of alleged mur- 
der, so recently as 1817, and in consequence it was 
abolished by Act of Parliament. Bee Okdeal. 

BAXTEltlANB, those who, in the seventeenth 
century, adopted the opinions of Richard Baxter, an 
eminent Nonconformist divine, who Bought by a kind 
of intermediate system to reconcile the differences 
bctweou the Arminians and Calvinists. This excel- 
lent and truly devout minister of Christ was bom at 
Kowton, in Shropshire, on the 12th November 1615. 
His mind was early devoted to the study of theology, 
and having been educated for the church, he was one 
of the ablest and most successful ministers of bis 
day. lfis lot was cast in troublous times, and hav- 
ing abandoned the Church of England, he joined the 
Nonconformists, in connection with whom he labour- 
ed much and suffered deeply, at a period charac- 
terized above every other in English history by 
intolerance and persecution for conscience 1 sake. 

! Baxter was a peculiarly mild and peace-loving man. 
It grieved hnn, therefore, that sectarian animosity 
prevailed around him to such an extent. At Kidder- 
minster, where ho laboured as a pastor for many 
years, be quietly prosecuted his Master's work among 
a devotedly attached people, until, to their great 
grief, he was compelled by persecution to leave them. 
11 is authorship was most extensive, no fewer than 
one hundred mid forty- five treatises having come 
from his pen. The system of opinions which from 
him has been named Baxterianism, may be viewed 
as a system of moderate or low Calvinism, verging 
strongly towards Anninianism. Thus Baxter taught 
that God had elected some to be saved without fore- 
sight of antecedent faith; while others to whom tbe 
gospel is preached have common grace, if they im 
prove which they shall obtain saving grace. He 
mnmtained with Calvin that the merits of the death 
of Christ art? to be applied to believers only ; but he 
maintained also with Arminius, that all men are iu 
a state capable of salvation. IIo held with Calvin 
t he perseverance of the saints ; and yet he held with 
Arminius that a man may have saving grace in so 
weak a degree as to lose it again. He asserted with 
Calvin that there are certain fruits of Christ's death 
which are peculiar to the elect alone, and yet he as- 
serted with Arminius that Christ lias made a con- 
ditional deed of gift of these benefits to all mankind, 
while the elect alone accept and possess them. He 
keenly contended for predestination, and as keenly 
•contended against reprobation. Tlius, by a number 
of apparently opposite and contradictory statements, 
did Baxter endeavour to reconcile the conflicting 
systems of the Calvinists and the Anninians. I> 
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WHfiams, an able defender of the B&xterian scheme, 
Aught that the gospel reveals rather a law to be 
obeyed than promises to be believed and blessings to 
be accepted. Hence the Baxteriana received the 
name of Neononuana t or advocates of a new law. 
They regarded certain qualifications as indispensable 
to render os capable of being justified by Christ's 
righteousness. The same doctrine was taught on 
the continent of Europe by Cameron and Amyraut 
(See AmriULDiSTfl), and in America by Dr. Hop- 
kins (See Hopkinsians). The hypothesis, how- 
ever, which was started by Baxter and supported by 
Williams and others, is now very generally recog- 
nised as utterly inadequate to solve the difficulties 
of this mysterious subject. See Ar&unians — Cal- 
vinists. 

BAZEND. See Abf.sta. 

BEADLE, a church officer. See Acolytb. 

BEADS, much used by the Romanists in devo- 
tional exercises, for the purpose of counting their 
Ave-Marios and Paternosters. The expression 
“ bidding of the beads,” is used by Romish priests 
when charging their hearers to say so many Pater- 
nosters for a soul departed. The custom of count- 
ing beads in private prayers prevailed from an an- 
cient date among the Hindus, and from them it 
seems to have passed to the Molmminedftif dervishes. 
The Roman Catholics of Spain may liavo perhaps 
received the practice from the Moors. In this way 
the custom in all probability was introduced into the 1 
Romish Church. Bead-strings were much used in 
the thirteen tli century, and at that time, as at pre- 
sent, they consisted of fifteen decades of smaller 
beads for the Ave Maria , with a larger bead between 
oao! ten for the Pater Nosier. It was not, however, 
till tlv fifteenth century that the virtues of the Ro - 
nary, or bead-string, came to be so generally believed 
among Romanists, that this instrument of devotion 
was brought into common use. Mosheim states that 
there are tolerably distinct traces of the use of I wads, 
or praying according to a numerical arrangement, to 
be found in the tenth century. See Koharv. 

BEAR-WORSHIP. Among the Ostiak Tartars 
in Siberm, the bear is held in great vcxieratioq. * It 
is sacrificed to their gods as being the most acceptable 
victim they can select. As soon as they have killed 
the animal, they strip off its skin, and hang it in 
presence of their idol on a very high tree. They 
now pay homage to it, and utter doleful lamentations 
over the dead bear, excusing themselves for having 
put it to death, by attributing the fatal deed to the 
arrow and not to the person that shot it. This part 
of their worship arises from the idea that the soul 
of the bear will take the first opportunity of reveng- 
ing itself upon its murderers. Such is the dread 
which they entertain for this formidable animal, that 
in taking their oath of allegiance to the Russian 4 
government to which they are subject, they 'de- 
clare their wish that if they (ail to fulfil their oath, 
they may be devoured by a bear. The mode of 


swearing among the Oatiaka is curious. A bear's 
skin is spread upon the ground, and on it are laid a 
hatchet, a knife, and a piece of bread. The bread is 
presented to the person making oath, and before eat* 
ing it, he makes a full statement of all that he knows 
about the matter in question, and confirms his state** 
ment by the following imprecation : u May this boAr 
tear me to pieces, this bread choke me, this knife bt 
my death, and this hatchet sever my head from my 
body, if 1 do not Bpcak the truth.” In doubtful 
cases they present themselves before an idol, and 
pronounce the samo oath, with this additional cir- 
cumstance, tlrnt ho who takes the oath cuts off a 
piece of the idol's nose with his knifo, declaring, 44 li 
I forswear myself, may this knife cut off my own 
nose in the same mautier.” 

BEATIFICATION, an act by which, m the Ro- 
Inish Church, the Pope declares a person beatified or 
blessed. It is the first step towards Canonization 
(which see). No person can be beatified until fifty 
years liavo elapsed from the time of lus death. Ap- 
plication is made, in the first instance, to tlio Congre- 
gation of Rites, whose duty it is to examino any tes- 
timonials which may he produced, attesting the 
virtues and high Christum character lumie by the 
deceased, and enumerating any miracles which he may 
have performed during his life. This examination is 
often protracted for several years, evidence of every 
kind, for and against the individual, being brought 
forward and carefully weighed. Should the Congre 
gation Iks satisfied with the good qualifications of the 
candidate, the Pope decrees his beatification. The 
first mover of the cause must bo the bishop of 
the diocese to which the candidate belonged, lie 
must draw up and sign two processes — one declaring 
that the deceased enjoys a reputation for sanctity 
and miracles; the oilier, that the decrees of IJrlwin 
VIII. have been complied with, which forbid public 
cultu* to be given without leave from the Holy See. 

These two processes are forwarded to Rome, but 
ten years are allowed to pass Iwforo tlio virtues and 
miracles of the candidate are formally examined by 
the Congregation. Three different consistories are 
held upon each of the two qualifications — the virtue# 
and the miracles. These consistories are termed 
respectively ante - preparatory, and 

general. At the last mention* 1 the Pope himself is 
present. Should three-fourths of the (Congregation 
decide tliat the candidate possessed virtues in the 
heroical degree , as it is described, the cause is decided 
in favour of the candidate, hut the Pojie defers pro- 
nouncing his decision, requesting those present to 
join with hiui in prayer, to implore the light of Qod 
upon his deliberations, and some time afterwards the 
J'apal decree is published in reference to the virtues 
of the candidate. The next point to be considered 
i%his miracles, and to these also three meetings are 
devoted, and a similar delay takes place in pronounc- 
ing the decision. When this is at length published, 
a general meeting is held, at which the question i 
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proposed, “ Whether, all other things being satisfac- 
torily settled, it he sale to proceed to the beatifica- 
tion." Should this question be decided in the affir- 
mative, a day is appointed by the Pope for the 
beatification of the proposed saint, who then receives 
the title of BetUtts, or blessed. The corpse and relics 
of the future saint are now exposed to the veneration 
of the faithful ; his image is crowned with rays, and 
a particular office is set apart for him ; but his body 
and relics are not carried in procession. Indulgences 
likewise are granted on the day of his beatification. 
According to Cardinal Wiseman, “ the chief differ- 
ences between beatification and canonization are, 
that the formor is generally confined to a particular 
diocese, religious order, or province, while the latter 
extends to the wholo world ; the former is permitted 
— not merely tolerated — the latter is cnjoinal to the 
faithful." Some particular orders of mouks have as* 
Burned to themselves the power of beatification ; 
thus Octavia Molchiorira was beatified by the Domi- 
nicans. 8c O 8 a I NT- W< >KHH I V. 

BEATIFIC VJ810N, the exulted privilege which 
believers enjoy of beholding the face of God iiiune- 
; diately after death. Pope John XXII. was accused 
of having denied the immediate admission of the 
saints to this privilege, in some discourses which lie 
had delivered in 1331 and 13.12. lie appears to 
Irnvo taught that the souls of the faithful in their in- 
termediate state were indeed permitted to behold 
Christ as a man ; but that the face of God, or the 
di\ino nature, was veiled from their sight until their 
reunion with the body on the last day. The publi- 
cation of this new doctrine by the highest spiritual au- 
thority, caused a deep sensation throughout the wholo 
Christiau world. It was now plain, eithor that the 
hitherto universally received doctrine must be aban- 
doned, or tlmt the Pope must he charged with teaching 
heresy, Tho alternative seemed to be a painful one ; 
but no middle course was at all apparent. It was 
necessary, therefore, that every effort should bo put 
forth to induce John to retract his statements. Robert, 
king, of Sicily, aud Philip VI. of France, both united 
an proBsing upon His Holiness the adoption of this 
course. The most learned Dominicans, along with 
the most influential doctors and divines of Paris, 
were equally urgent to obtain a retractation. The 
doctrine Bot forth by tho Pope was in complete oppo- 
sition to tho views and feelings both of laity and 
i clergy. The whole Catholic Church was roused 
upon the subject, and the unseemly spectacle pre- 
sented itself of the entire church at variance with its 
earthly head. The Pope held firm to his opinions 
for some time, being obviously unwilling to make 
the humiliating confession that he, whom multitudes 
regarded as absolutely infallible, had really erred 
in doctrine and fallen iuto heresy. At length, how- 
ever, he began to see that the ]>ositiou in whieh ^e 
had placed the church was one of extreme difficulty, 
and, tliat matters might lie once more placed upon a 
safe and proper footing, he summoned a consistory 


of cardinals in 1333, and, after occupying five en- 
tire days in reading before them passages from all 
the writers who had handled the subject of the beat! | 
tic vision, he protested that he had never intended 
to publish a single sentiment in opposition to Scrip- 
ture, or the orthodox faith, and tliat if ho had done so, 
he expressly revoked his error. This explanation, 
however plausible, was deemed scarcely satisfactory, 
and unothcr consistory was appointed for the same 
purpose in the following December. But on the even- 
uig before it met, John, who had already reached the 
advanced age of ninety years, was seized with a mortal 
illness. Feeling tliat his end was approaching, ho 
summoned his cardinals, twenty in number, to meet 
in his chamber, and in their presence he read a bull, 
containing the following declaration: “Wo confess 
and believe tliat souls purified And separated from 
their bodies are assembled in the kingdom of heaven 
in paradise, aud behold God and the Divine Essence 
face to face clearly, in as far as is consistent with tho 
condition of a separated soul. Anything which we 
may have preached, said, or written, contrary to this 
opinion, wc rocal and cancel." Even this apparent 
retractation, though made amid the solemnities of a 
dying bed, was not considered to be sufficiently ex- 
plicit, and Pope John XXII. expired under the 
general imputation of heresy. This was heavy scan- 
dal to rest upon the church, and John's successor, 
Benedict XII., hastened in the year following to re- 
store the previous harmony of the church respecting 
the beatific vision, describing it as a question which 
John was pro] wring to decide when he was prevented 
by death. See Intermediate State— IIadi:s~ 
Buko a tory. 

BKUON, a name given to the ancient Egyptian 
god TvriiON (which see), which, according to Jab- 
lonski, imports the latent wind in subterranean ca- 
verns. 

BKOKKT (Festival of St. Thomas a'). This 
festival is celebrated by the Church of Koine on the 
21)th of December, in honour of Thomas & Bucket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the reign of Henry II. 
of England. Before his elevation to the primacy of 
the*English Church, he had feigned to be wholly de- 
voted to the interests of his royal master ; but from 
the moment of his elevation to the sec of Canterbury, 
he changed entirely his whole mode of acting, giving 
himself up exclusively to the interests of the hier- 
archy. The sovereign had taken steps to secure the 
civil power against the encroachments of the spiritual. 
Bucket, sanctioned by the Pope, refused to yield in 
this matter what lie called the rights of the church. 
This was the commencement of a fierce and pro- 
tracted controversy between the archbishop and the 
king. Becket fled to France, where he remained 
nearly seven years in exile. At length matters 
seemed to bo to a certain extent adjusted, and, in 
A. 1170, Beckct returned to England. The re- 
conciliation, however, was only transitory; and, aa [ 
the archbishop continued to follow the same count 
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as before, he wae looked upon, both by the king and 
Die great mass of the community, as a traitor to hU 
king and his country. Four knights considered a 
fourty remark made by the king on one occasion as 
an invitation to avenge his quarrel with the arch- 
bishop, and the prelate was murdered by them in the 
church of St. Benedict, whither he liad gone to hear 
mass. Bucket, now that he had fallen a victim to 
his seal for the hierarchy, was regarded by mul- 
titudes as a martyr and a saint. Crowds llocked to 
his tomb, and miracles were said to bo performed 
there. The king was deeply affected when he heard 
of the archbishop's death. HU own rash words liad 
been the occasion of the fatal deed, and, therefore, 
ho hastened to atone for his crime by making a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of Bucket, and there submitting 
to exercises of penance. The day on which the mur- 
der of the archbishop was perpetrated was held from 
that time as a festival in honour of one who was 
regarded as a saintly martyr to the cause of God 
and his church. The* memory of Thomas h Beckct, 
or Thomas of Canterbury, was held in great venera- 
tion by the monks. They raised his body with great 
pomp once a- year, and the day on which this cere- 
mony was performed was a general holiday. 80 
great, indeed, was the estimation in which lie was 
held, tliat the worship of God was almost entirely 
supplanted at Canterbury by tho devotion paid at 
his shrine. Henry VI 11., however, at the Reforma- 
tion in England, not only pillaged this rich shrine, 
but ordered the saint himself to be tried and con- 
demned os a traitor, his name to lie struck out of the 
calendar, his bones to be burned, and his ashes thrown 
into the nir. 

BEGGING FRIARS. See MRNnYCAKTOiti’F.Kfl. 

BEG II ARDS, a class of persons who arose, as 
Moaheipn supposes, in Italy, and who professed to 
give themselves up wholly to devotion, and hence 
their name, which denotes praying brethren, or rather 
prayer- makers. From Italy, they diffused themselves 
throughout Germany, and, in the course of time, 
spread over nearly all Europe. The term was fre- 
quently applied as a term of reproach, like the word 
Methodist in our own day, to those who displayed a 
more than ordinary seal in the cause of religion, it was ; 
not, however, until the thirteenth century, that a re- 
gular sect appeared in Germany and the Low Coun- 
tries, bearing the appellation of Beghards. The old- 
est establisluncnt of the kind, so far as is known, 
was founded in A. D. 1220 at Louvain. The bre- 
tliren for the moat part lived together in separate 
houses of their own with the utmost simplicity, sup- 
|torted both by charitable donations and the labour 
of their own hands, while they occupied themselves 
as tar as possible in works of Christian benevolence. 
So blameless and useful were their lives that they 
were beloved by the people, protected by princes i 
and magistrates, and, after a tuaporaiy oppression 
mater Clement V. in the year 1311, were even sanc- 
tioned by the Popes— by Joint XXII., in 1318; by 


Gregory XI., in 1374 and 1377; and, at a subse- 
quent period, by Sixtus IV., in 1472, and Julius ll. f 
in 1506— in so far, at least, as they strictly adhered 
to the creed of the church, and gavo no encourage- 
ment to heretical doctrine. Tho Beghards were un- 
married tradesmen — chiefly weavers — who, while 
they occupied separate houses, lived together under 
a master, took their meals in common, and met daily 
at a fixed hour for devotional exercises. They wore 
a particular dress, of a coarse stuff and dark colour 
and were most Assiduous in deeds of charity, visiting 
and waiting upon tho sick, ministoring to their 
wants, and attending to the burial of tho dead. 

This society, however, seems unhappily to have 
showed early signs of degeneracy and decline. Even 
towards tho closo of tho thirteenth century, they 
wore charged with certain irregularities and extrava 
gances. The council held at Bcxieres in 1290, com- 
plains thAt they excited tho people by announcing 
the near approach of the end of tho world ; that they 
introduced new and offensive observances and ftiats 
held unlawful meetings, assembled At night for 
preaching under pretence that it was not properly 
for preaching, but for mutual conversation about re- 
ligion. The purity and simplicity of tho body wore 
not a little tarnished by their ranks being joined by 
the Fit AT kick ixi (which sco), so tluit from tho mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, llio two sects aro often 
mentioned os identical. They had also become in- 
termingled in the previous century with another sect 
called the Bhktuhkn of tub Fkbb Spirit (which 
see). The consequence of the commixture of these 
strange elements with a body which had been honour- 
ed to do much good was, that the Beghards came to 
be charged with an aversion to all useful industry, 
conjoined with a propensity to mendicancy and idle- 
ness, an intemperate spirit of opposition to the 
church, and a sceptical and more or less pantheistical 
mysticism. 

The aspect which the society assumed in its dege- 
nerate state is thus describe/] by Ullmann, in his 
‘Reformers before tho Reformation:' — “Mostly 
able-bodied persons in good health, but rude and ig- 
norant, belonging to tho lower orders, and peasants 
and mechanics by trade., they Abandoned their tem- 
poral employments, and assuming a peculiar dross, 
with a cowl upon their heads, wandered about tho 
country, seeking lodging in tin houses of tho bre- 
thren and sisters, bolding secret meetings, pr<>|iagat- 
ing their doctrines, and living an indolent and com- 
fortable life. In this manner, in place of being any 
longer useful by their industry to the public, they 
tauune, by their sloth and mendicancy, a common 
plague; and for that reason are vehemently attacked, 
specially by the excellent Felix Hcmmerlein, in seve- 
ral treatises. A 1 1 he same time, the generality of them 
covertly or openly laboured at the subversion of the 
church. Their unsound aijd exclusively inward bent 
of mind, and their repudiation of aU law, necessarily 
brought them into the keenest opposition to the 
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domineering legalism. They denounced it as corrupt, 
declared that tho time of Antichrist was come, and 
on all hands endeavoured to embroil the people with 
tlieir spiritual guides. Their own professed object 
was to restore the pure primeval state, tho divine 
life of freedom, innocence, and nature. The idea 
they formed of tliat state was, that man, being in and 
of himself one with God, requires only to act in the 
consciousness of this unity, anil to follow unrestrained 
the divinely implanted impulses arid inclinations of 
his nature, in order to bo good and godly ; tliat prior 
to the fall, he possessed such a consciousness to tho 
full, but that it liad been disturbed by that event; 
tliat the law hail introduced dilTureiiccs among man- 
kind, who originally stood upon a level ; but that 
these ought now to be done away, and the Paradise - 
state of unity and equality again restored. To bring 
this about, in doiianco of the imposing power of the 
church, tho only way open to them was by secret 
societies mid clandestine mootings. Accordingly, 
thoy constructed for themselves remote, and often sub- 
terraneous habitations, which thoy called Paradises, 
and whero by night, and especially on tho nights 
of festivals, persons of both sexes used to assemble. 
On such occasions, one of tlieir apostles came for- 
ward, and taking oil' his clothes, and exemplifying in 
his own person tho state of innocence, delivered a 
discourse upon tho free intercourse of tho sexes, which 
tho law of marriage, contrary to nature, had sup- 
planted. The sequel, if wo nuiy credit the reports, 
was of a kind which forbids description." 

There can be little doubt that much of wluit is 
hero ascribed to the Ueghards, may be coloured by 
tho prejudices of the hostile writers of the time. 
One thing, however, is certain, that tho writings of 
Eckurt, tho philosophical founder of the system of 
opinions which they held, contain the most open and 
avowed pantheism, which could not fail to lead, as 
its natural and inevitable consequence*, to conduct of 
the most deplorable kind. Kach individual believed 
nimsolf to bo united to God, and thus to be one with 
God ; so that what God wills in man is that which 
man has the strongest inclination to do, and to which 
lie inwardly feels himself most forcibly impelled ; 
and henco man roquires only to follow tho voice 
within, in order to cxocute the divine will. Such a 
doctrine was dangerous in the extreme ; and, as held 
by the later lleghards, it is not surprising that, in too 
many cases, it should hAvo led to entire indifference 
t* to the moral character of their actions. An ex- 
posure of tlieir conduct, at length, took place at Co- 
logne about 1325. A husband, stealing in disguise 
after his wife, who was in league with the Bcghards, 
discovered their Paradise and informed against them. 
Many of them woro punished, committed^ to thp 
flames, and drowned in the Rhine. Three years lie- 
fore, Waher, one of the heads of their party, hf d 
been burned to death. In 1329, John XXII. emit- 
ted a bull in which the opiuious of the Begharde 
wore condemned. Trace* of the party, however, are 


to be found, during the fourteenth century, at Co- 
logne, Strasburg, and various other towns of Ger- 
many. They everywhere proclaimed war against 
the church, and the church, in its turn, sought their 
extermination. In the fifteenth century, we discover 
them in Italy, where Nicolaus V. violently persecut- 
ed them ; and, in 1449, he committed many of them 
to the flames for their persevering obstinacy. Suc- 
ceeding pontiffs continued to oppose them, particu- 
larly Paul II., who subjected many of them to im- 
prisonment and exile. Still remnants of them sur 
vived in Italy and Germany, and various other parts 
of Europe, until, in the Reformation under Luther, 
they became mingled up and lost in the Protestant 
church. Sec Catiiaui— Fkatbkklm— Bohemian 
Buethkkn — Bkhtiiiikn of the Common Lot. 

B EG U INKS, female societies which arose in tho 
Netherlands in the eleventh century, partly owing tf 
the disproportion between the sexes produced by tha j 
Crusades. Tho Dcguines rapidly increased in many 
localities. Thus, in 1250, their numbers in Cologne 
amounted to above a thousand. Only females oi 
good character could bo admitted into the socioty, 
and — at lua-d according to an ordinance issued in 
1244 for the archbishopric of May once — none under 
forty years of age. They were not subjected to ab- 
solute monastic seclusion, but still to a state of sepa- 
ration. The novice, though sho took no oath bind- 
ing for life, was required to vow obedience and 
chastity. The establishments of the Bcgninos, which 
were railed Bcguinasia, especially those in the most 
important cities, were large and wealthy. In Mech- 
lin, where several thousands of them resided, the 
Hcguinasiuni was surrounded by a ring- wall, and re- 
sembled u little town. Within this enclosure they 
passed a life of tho utmost strictness and punctuality. 

At tho head of the community was a mistress, -elected 
by the sisters, and empowered to punish tho disobe- 
dient with imprisonment or stripes, and, in cases of 
immorality or obstinate refractoriness, with dismissal. 
Their dress consisted of a garment of coarse brown 
material, and a white veil. They took their meals 
at a common tabic, and assembled daily, at fixed 
hours, for prayer and exhortation. The rest of the day 
was spent in manual labour, and in visiting tho poor 
ami the sick. Kach of the sisters had a cell, and there 
was one common sleeping and dining apartment for 
all. The household affairs were managed by a sister 
called from her office, Martha, or, when necessary, 
by several; the general ofiairs by a clerical curator; 
and the whole was subject to tho oversight of the 
civil magistrate The societies of the Begutnes 
spread more rapidly, and to & much greater extent, 
than those of the lleghards. Most of them disap- 
peared after the Reformation. There are still, how- 
ever, societies calling themselves Beguinos existing 
h in the Netherlands, and who maintain that they de- 
rived their name and their institution from St. Begga, 
Duchess of Brabant, in the seventh century, whom 
they revere os their patroness, and regard as a kind 
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if tutelary divinity. Those who ere unfriendly to 
them contend that they derived their origin from 
l.*nibert le Begue, a priest of Liege, in the twelfth 
century. 

BEHMEN7STS, a sect of mystics which arose in 
Germany in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, deriving their name from a German shoemaker 
named Jacob Behmen, whose religious opinions tliey 
professed to follow. This writer was bom in 1575 
at Old Seidonbcrg, near Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia. 
Even in early youth he showed a tendency to a pecu- 
liarly thoughtful and dreamy turn of mind. Being 
accustomed to peruse the Scriptures with great care, 
he seems to have been much struck with the promise 
of Jesus, that the Holy Spirit would be given to 
those who ask him. Earnestly did he long and pray 
for the fulfilment of this promise, until at length on 
one occasion, when he was twenty-five years of age, 
he was, as he himself expressed it, “ surrounded with 
a divine light for seven days, and stood in the highest 
contemplation and kingdom of joys.'* lie was fa- 
voured with a similar vision in the year 1600, when 
by means of an inward illumination he obtained an 
insight into the essences, uses, and properties of na- 
tural objects. Ten years after he enjoyed a third 
special illumination, in which still farther mysteries 
were revealed to him. It was nut, however, till 1612 
that ho committed these revelations to writing. 

The works of Behmen are pervaded by a spirit of 
philosophical mysticism, which has gained for him 
not a few admirers, more especially among his own 
countrymen, while, to the great inass of readers, Ins 
abstruse speculations convey little or no meaning. 
The first treatise which ho wrote boro tho name of 
A urora, but it was seized by the senate of Gorlitz 
before it bad been fully completed. Ilis next pro- 
duction, in which lie unfolds his mystical views, is 
entitled 4 Tho Book of the Three Principles,’ denot- 
ing thereby the (lark world or hell ; the light world or 
heaven ; and the external or visible world which we 
inhabit. In man, according to Behmen, are the 
three gates opening on the three worlds. The con- 
tents of this treatise may lie divided os follows : 1 . II ow 
all things came from a working will of the holy triune 
incomprehensible God, manifesting himself aft Father, 
Son, and Iloly Spirit, through an outward perceptible 
working triune power of fire, light, and spirit, in the 
kingdom of heaven. 2. llow and what angels and men 
were in their creation; that they are in and from 
God, his real offspring; that tlieir life began in and 
from this divine fire, which is the Father of light, 
generating a birth of light in their souls ; from both 
which proceeds the Holy Spirit, or breath of divine 
love in the triune creature, as it does in the triune 
Creator. 3 How some angels, and all men, are 
fallen from God, and their first state of a divine 4 
triune life in him ; what they are in their fallen state, 
and the difference between the fall of angels and tliat 
of man. 4. How the earth, stare, and elements were 
treated in consequence of the fallen angels. 6. 


Whence there is good and evil in all this temporal 
world, in all its creatures, animate and inanimate, 
and what is meant by the curse that dwells every 
where in it. G. Of the kiugdom of Christ; how it 
is set in opposition to, and fights and strives against, 
the kingdom of hell. 7. How man. through faith in 
Christ, is able to overcome the kingdom of bell, and 
triumph over it in the divine power, and thereby 
I obtain eternal salvation ; also how, through working 
in the hellish quantity or principle, he casts himself 
into perdition. 8. How and why sin and misery, 
wrath and death, shall only reign for a time, till the 
love, the wisdom, and the power of (Sod, shall, in a 
supernatural way, (the mystery of God made man,) 
triumph over sin, misery, and death ; and make fallen 
man rise to the glory of angels, and this material sys- 
tem shake off its curse, ami enter into an everlasting 
■union with that heaven from whence it fell. 

The year After the publication of the Book of tho 
Three Principles, Behmen produced another work en- 
titled tho 4 Threefold Life of Man. 1 In this treatise ho 
discusses the state of inan in this world, showing 1. 
That he has that immortal sjwirk of life which is com- 
mon to men and devils. 2. That ho Iias a divine life, 
being possessed of the light and spirit of God, which 
makes the essential difference l>et ween an angel and a 
devil. 3. Tliat he has the life of this external and 
visible world. The first and last of these are common 
to all men ; but the second belongs to the true Chris- 
tian alone. Behmen published various other works, 
all of them having m their hobis tho principles laid 
down in those already mentioned. He died in tho 
year 1624. He has been termed by some of 1 is 
admirers the German Theosophist; his speculations 
being much directed towards tho nature of the Divine 
Being, and the mode in which He holds communi- 
cation with men and angels, iis well as tho mode in 
which they communicate with one another. Much 
of the confusion which pervades the works of this 
mystic writer, arises from his almurdly attempting to 
draw analogies between the natural And the spiritual 
worlds, endeavouring to make the laws of the former 
applicable to the latter. He held indeed that Divine 
grace operates by the same rules, and follows the 
same methods which Divine Providence observes in 
the natural world; and that the minds of men are 
purged from their vices and corruptions in the same 
way that metals are purified from thrir dross. 

Followers of Behmen apj»« ared in England in great 
numbers in the time of the Common wealth, profess- 
ing to hold intimate commune -at ion with angels, and 
to be themselves waiting for the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon them, that they might go forth as hea- 
ven-inspired miftftiouariefl to enlighten and renovate 
the churches. They held, wliat indeed their taadflft 
himself taught, tliat it is impossible to arrive aft 
truth by any other means tluui by direct illumination 
■from stave* The mystical views of Bdhmen were 
adopted in the last oentury by William 1-aw, who 
published a translation of his works, and went so fis* 
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himself in tlie communication of similar opinions, 
that ho may he termed the father of the modem 
Mybtycs (which sec). It is mentioned on the au- 
thority of (jaw, that many autograph extracts from 
BrhiTicn’H works were found among the papers of Sir 
I*oac Newton after his decease; and he even alleges 
that Newton derived the fundamental principles of 
nis system from Behmeifs writings, but that he was 
unwilling to avow it, lest it might expose him to 
ridicule. The Bohmcuites havo no existence as a 
sect in the present day ; hut the nearest approach to 
their opinions is to be found probably among the 
fcJwedonborgians. See Mystics. 

BEITULLAJI (Arab, the house of God), the ap- 
pellation given by the Mohammedans to the temple of 
Mecca, which is particularly remarkable as contain- 
ing the Kaaiia (which see). The temple of Mecca 
forms a very spacious square, about a quarter of a< 
mile in each direction, with a triple or quadruple row 
of columns. A number of steps lead down into the 
interior, in which stands the Knaha or house of the 
prophet, atid with it the black stone brought down 
by the angel Gabriel to form its foundation. To 
kiss this sacred stone, to go round it seven times, 
reciting appropriate hymns, form the completion of 
the ceremonies connected with the pilgrimage to 
Mecca (which sec). The lost ceremonial is ablution 
in the well of Zomzcni, which is supposed to cleanse 
the votary from all sin. A pilgrimage to the station 
At Mount Auafat (which see) completes the round 
of religious observances. In the Koran, Molminmed 
says, 41 We have established a house or temple as a 
means whereby men mny acquire great merit;” on 
which a Mohammedan writer has the following para- 
phrase, 44 Wo have destined the square house, which 
is the temple of Mecca, to the service of God; that 
you may havo the certain means of acquiring great 
merit, as well by the tiresome journey you shall take 
to arrive at it, as by the religious visit you shall pay 
to it. We have made it to be a sacred and privi- 
leged place, in which it is not permitted to kill or 
molest any person : wherefore, O ye faithful, after 
you shall have known the dignity and excellence of 
this temple, put up your prajer* in it as did Abra- 
ham. Wo commanded both him and his son Ish- 
inael to puige this house from all the tilth and super- 
stition of the idolaters, that it might be tit for the 
stations, processions, adorations, and all other exer- 
cises of the true servants of God.” Such is the 
venoration in which the Beitullah is held by the 
Mohammedans, that all sorts of criminals are safe 
within it, and the very flight of its walls from a dis- 
tance imparts merit to a man. A tradition existed 
among the idolatrous Arabians before the time of 
Mohammed, that Abraham being prejiared to sacri- 
fice his son l»hmncl on one of the mountains of 
Arabia, was prevented from executing his design by 
the archangi'l Gabriel ; and that At the same time* 
Abraham and Ishmael were, ordered to build a tem- 
ple, in the same place where Adam luul formerly 


I built one, called Sorah, which signifies a castle. Ia 
obedience to this command, it was alleged they buBt 
the temple at Mecca. The ancient Arabians wars 
accustomed to adorn this building by inscribing on 
the outside of it the works of their most distinguished 
poets, written in letters of gold or silk. The Mo- 
hammedans have always covered its walls and root 
with rich brocades of silk and gold, formerly fur- 
nished by the Caliphs, and afterwards by the gover- 
nors of Egypt. The mosque or temple has nineteen 
gates, and is adorned in its interior with seven mina- 
rets irregularly distributed. It is held in the highest 
veneration, and is honoured with the title Mayad 
at ICUuvrcnif “ the sacred or inviolable temple.” It 
is affirmed that a foot-print of Abraham is still to be 
seen on one of the stones. The Mohammedans, in 
whatever part of the world they are, must turn their 
faces when they say their prayers towards the Bci- 
tiillah at Mecca, which they call Kibl&h. Bee Mec- 
ca (PlLCRFM.UJE TO). 

BEKTAS1 11 ES. See Bactascyyites. 

BEL, or Bey, us. See Baal. 

BELATUCADRUS, a deity worshipped by the 
ancient Britons, particularly the Brigantes, who in- 
habited Cumberland. 

BKLBOG, the god of justice among the ancient 
Wends of Selavouia. He was represented as an 
old man clothed in white, with a bloody counte- 
nance, and covered with flieB, indicating the stern 
and indexible nature of justice. 

B ELEN US, the same as Apollo (which see), 
and the tutelar god of the ancient inhabitants of 
Aquileia in Italy, of the Gauls, and of the lllyrianB. 
Tertullian and llerodian mention Belenus orBclis, 
and Buttmann, in his MythoUnjus^ considers him to l»o 
identical with Ahcllio, the name of a divinity found 
on inscriptions which were discovered at Ccmmingci 
in Prance, and also with the Gallic Apollo of Caesar's 
Commentaries. Vossius thinks Belenus to be the 
same with Heel or Baal (which see). 

BELIAL, a word used in various passages of 
Scripture, to denote a personification of wickedness. 
Tims “ sons of Belial,” is an expression employed to 
signify wicked persons. The apostle Paul gives the 
name of Belial to Satan. It is said to have been the 
name of an idol worshipped among the ancient Si- 
donians. 

BELIEVERS, a name given to the baptized in 
the early Christian church, as distinguished from the 
catechumens. They were considered complete Chris- 
tians, and hence they were called enlightened or 
illuminated. All the mysteries of religion which 
were concealed from tho catechumens were unveiled 
to believers. On this account they were also called 
initiated, And, accordingly, we find Ambrose writing 
•a book for their use under this name. They were 
termed perfect Christians, too, as being permitted to 
partake of the holy eucharist, and according to Ter- 
tullian, they received also the name of favourites of 
heaven, because their prayers and intercessions were 
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believed to be ]>owerful with God They enjoyed 
seven! privileges wliich were denied to the catechu- 
mens. They alone, for example, could sit down At 
the Lord's table, as none but the baptised were al- 
lowed to communicate. It was customary, accord- 
ingly, for a deacon, before the sacramental feast be- 
gan, to proclaim with a loud voice, u Holy things for 
holy persons : Ye catechumens, go forth,” when the 
unbaptized immediately rose and left the church. 
Another privilege which believers alone enjoyed, 
was to receive and join with the minister in all tho 
prayers of the church, whereas catechumens could 
only be present (luring part of the service. More 
especially the use of the Lord's Prayer was restricted 
to the faithful or believers. And still further, ta- 
li c vers were admitted to he auditors of all dUvOtunsea 
preached, and expositions given in the church, even 
those which treated of the most abstruse points and 
profound mysteries of the Christian religion, from 
which catechumens were strictly excluded as being 
incapable of rightly understanding and profiting by 
them. See Cateciii:mi:ns. 

11 ELI EVENS. By the last census in 1861, it 
Would appear that there are in England two congre- 
gations who assume to themselves this general name, 
from an anxiety to avoid being identified with any 
»m> of the numerous sects into which Christians arc 
divided, and wishing to be known only as maintain- 
ing the great principles of Christian truth. 

BELL, Book and Camh.k, a form of excommu- 
nication introduced between tho seventh and the 
tenth centuries, mid only used in extremo cases. 
When the solemn anathema was pronounced, candles 
were extinguished by dashing them upon the groiu id 
with an imprecation, that the oxcornmunicated per- 
son might be in the same manner extinguished or 
destroyed by Almighty vengeance. The people wore 
summoned to attend this ceremony by tho sound of 
a bell, and the curses pronounced were read from a 
taok by tho officiating priest standing on a balcony, 
lienee originated the phrase of cursing by bell, 
taok and candle. 

BELL-CLERKS. Attached to the Pope's cha- 
pel at Rome, there were formerly two functionaries 
bearing this name. The reason of their taing so 
called is not very obvious, no bells taing used in that 
chape). The most probable explanation of the mat- 
ter is, that they derived tlieir name from the duty 
being assigned to them of ringing a tall when His 
Holiness was on a journey with the holy sacrament. 
While attending the Pope on these occasions, they 
must be dressed in red ; but at cliapel tbeir dress is 
purple, and they wear surplices. One of Jthese 
clerks required to be a priest, that he might be qua- 
lified for taking the holy sacrament off the horse, 
and carrying it to the altar, when mass was to be 
performed during the journey. These clerks Inu) 
the privilege of accompanying the host on horseback 
with lanthoms in their hands. It was their office to 
toorate the altar, light up the wax tapers, cover tbc 


tables of the altar, prepare the seat for the officiating 
priest, arrange the benches and cushions in order, 
dress the assistant, take care of the censer, and pre- 
sent tho wiuo and water which are to be made use 
of in the mass. 

BELLI, a god worshipped by the natives of the 
coast of Guinea in Western Africa, to whom they 
offer the choicest of their fruits. 

BELLONA, the goddess of war among the an- 
cient Romans, and said to be derived by that people 
from the Sabines. A temple was erected to her at 
Rome, in the ('am pus Martius, which was used as a 
place of assembly for the senate on great ftolitical 
occasions. Before the entrance to the temple stood 
a pillar over which a spear was thrown as a sign of 
the public declaration of war. 

BELLONAR1J, the priests of Bki.kona (which 
^ee), who were employed in offering sacrifices to her 
mingled with a portion of their own blood. Hence 
the 24th of March, which was the day consecrated 
to this goddess, was colled the day of blood. 

BELLS. Tho first mention made of tails is fn 
Exod. xxviii. 33, 34, where small golden tails, alleged 
by some to amount to sixty-six in number, were at- 
tached to tho rota* of the epliod, which was worn by 
the Jewish high priest when mini tiering in the sanc- 
tuary, and the purpose which they served is thus ex- 
plained, ver. 35, “ And it shall be upon Aaron to 
minister : and bis sound shall bo hoard when ho goolh 
in unto the holy place before the Lord, and when he 
comcth out, that ho die not.” The sound of the 
numerous bolls was thus a signal to the people with- 
out, tlrnt it was time for them to engage in prayer, 
while tho high priest was offering incense before tho 
Lord. From the Jewish practice may have been 
derived the Hindu custom referred to by Maurice iu 
his Indian Antiquities. “One indispensable cere- 
mony, " he tells us, “ in the Indian pooja, is the ring- 
ing of a small bell by the officiating Brahmin. The 
women of the idol or dancing girls of the pagoda have 
little golden India fastened to their feet, the soft har- 
monious tinkling of which vibrates in unison with 
the exquisite melody of ihuir voices.” The ancient 
kings of Tcrsia also, who united in tlieir own per- 
sona the regal and sacerdotal office, were accustomed 
to have the fringes of their robes adorned with 
pomegranates and golden ta ils. It is a curious fact, 
tliat no bells are found reprn- nted on the Egyptian 
monuments. They were tu*< 1. however, among the 
ancient Greeks and Ihnnan* for a variety of pur- 
poses. They were used by watchmen on the wails 
of the fort! f ied cities. 

In the early Christian church, no bells wars rung 
to summon the people to public worship. They dt 
not appear to luivc been in use indeed before the 
► seventh century. Considerable variety of sentiment 
exists among authors as to the period of their first 
introduction. Borne ascribe the lint use of them to 
raulinus, bishop of Nola, who lived In the time of 
Jerome. The most probable opinion is that which 
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ascribes tlic earliest employment of them to Boniface, 
bfahop of Home, who succeeded Gregory the Great 
in A. i). f>04. In the seventh and eighth centuries 
they were in common use in flic churches of Prance. 
Near the close of the ninth century the church of 
ftt. Sophia at Constantinople was furnished with 
hells, but they have never been held in much favour 
in the Past. The Arabs and Turks especially Itave 
always been opposed to the use of them. In early 
times Christians appear to have been summoned to 
divine service by messengers sent on purpose. In 
Egypt a trumpet was blown as among the Jews. 
The inmates of Eastern convents were willed to 
prayers by knocking on their cells with a billet of 
wood. Bingham says, that the Greek Christians 
were summoned to service by on instrument consist- 
ing of plates of iron full of holes which were htdd in 
the hand, arid struck with small iron hammers. In 
many cases they simply strike a hoard with a wooden 
inallot. Bells aro prohibited by the Turks from an 
idea that the sound of them disturbs the repose of 
departed souls. The Hussions, however, are allowed 
the free use of bolls. The following interesting de- 
scription of the great bell of Moscow is given by 
Dr. Henderson. u Almost directly opposite to the 
palace stands the immense octagonal belfry, known 
by the name of Ivan Veliki, or 4 John the Great,’ in 
which nre suspended upwards of thirty bells of dif- 
ferent sizes, which aro rung in peals on holidays or 
other public occasions. The largest of these, mea- 
suring forty feet nine inches in circumference, and 
weighing 127,836 English pounds, was tolled on 
Easter morning; and though we were several versts 
distant, the sound was tremendous, and produced a 
powerful effect on the nervous system, targe, how- 
ever, as this hell is, it is merely a substitute for one 
still more stupendous, which is interred in the open 
area, at a little distance from the belfry. The latter 
is indisputably the largest Ik-11 in the world ; mea- 
suring sixty-seven feet four indies in circumference 
round the lower part of the barrel, by twenty-two 
foot five inches and a third in height — the whole 
weight amounting to 443,772 pounds. In the lower 
part is a fracture of seven feet two inches and a half 
in height, which admits of persons entering the ball 
when there is no water in it, and surveying the im- 
mense metal vault overhead. Its value has been es- 
timated at £06,081 ; but this estimate is founded 
merely on the price of ordinary bell-metal ; and the 
null valuo must bo much greater owing to the pro- 
fusion of gold and silver winch the nobility and other 
inhabitants of the city threw into it when casting . . . 
It was rung by forty or fifty men, one-lialf on either 
side ... A tire breaking out in some subjacent part 
of the Krcni’l, it communicated to the wooden build- 
ing, designed to serve as a belfry, on winch the whole 1 
of the mountainous mass fell, and sunk to its present^ 
situation." 

In ancient times the ringing of bells was prohibited | 
In time of mourning, and, accordingly, they arc not | 


allowed to be rung in the Roman Catholic churches 
on Good Friday. It was customary in former days 
to ring church bells when a person was about to ex- 
pire, in order to warn the people to pray for them 
and from this has probably arisen the passing bell 
It was supposed also that the bells would drive away 
the evil spirits who occupied the chamber of the sick 
man, ready to seise his soul at the moment of death. 
The tolling of lad Is for the dead was first used in 
England before the beginning of the eighth centuiy, 
and the custom is still kept up. The canon in the 
rubric of the Church of England in reference to the 
passing bell is as follows : 44 When any is passing 
out of this life, a bell shall bo tolled, and the minis- 
ter shall not then slack to do his last duty. And 
after the party’s death, if it so falls out, there shall be 
rung no more but one short peal, and one other before 
the burial, and one other after the burial.” Bells are 
rung in Romish countries at seasons of public prayer, 
and when the host is elevated, and carried to tho sick 
in processions. They were probably in use in England 
from the period of the first erection of parish 
churches. In course of time the campanile or bell- 
tower become a regular part of every ecclesiastical 
edifice. 

BELLS (Baptism of). This custom was quito 
unknown in the primitive Christian church. It is 
first mentioned, and with censure, in the Capitulars of 
Charlemagne in the eighth century, and at length 
came to be embodied in the Roman Pontifical. The 
design of the ceremony, which must be performed by 
a bishop, is to devote the bell to God's service, that 
he may confer on it the power not merely of striking 
the ear, but of touching the heart by the influence 
of the Holy Ghost. The details of the ceremony us 
practised in the Church of Rome are thus given by 
rieart : 41 The bcJl once completed, must, as Boon as 
it is convenient, be put into a proper condition for 
receiving tho benediction, that is, it must be hung 
up, and so coin modi ously disposed, a« to leave room 
to walk round it, to come at it within and without, 
to wash it, and give it tho holy unctions. There 
must he a seat for the celebrant near the bell, a stool 
at his left hand for the deacon, and seats on each 
side for the rest of the clergy ; a desk likewise with 
the anthem book, or ritual, must be carried to the 
place appointed for the performance of the ceremony; 
if in the church, a credence is prepared on the epis- 
tle side, with a white cloth laid over it, whereon art 
set the sprinklers, the holy water pot, a salt seller, 
the napkins, a vessel for oil, that for the chrism, 
pastils, incense, myrrh, cotton, a bason and ewer, 
and some crumbs of bread : if elsewhere, all those sa- 
cred utensils are to be conveyed to the place when 
the ceremony is to be performed, after which they 
proceed to consecrate the bell after the following 
manner : the celebrant dressed in his alb, stole, and 
whito pluvial, and the deacon robed in the veiy same 
colour, walk out of the vestry in procession; the 
thuriferary marches foremost, and after him two ce- 
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oferaries, each with a lighted taper; then the olergy 
two and two, and the celebrant with the deacon on 
his left hand brings up the rear. Being arrived at 
the place, the taper-bearers set down their lights on 
the credence, near which both they and the thuri- 
ferary stand. The clergy range themselves on each 
aide, and the celebrant places himself on a scat near 
the bell, and being covered, instructs the people in 
the sanctity of the action which he is going to per- 
form, and endeavours as much as possible to awaken 
their attention, and thereupon rises to sing the Mm- 
rere with the choir, and some other select hymns, 
appointed iu the ritual. 

u This done, they all rise, and the celebrant, as 
well ap the rest, uncovers. Ho exorcises and gives 
his benediction to the salt and water, and as ho ad- 
dresses himself to them, he beseeches God to be good 
and gracious to them, arid in ono particular prayer 
begs, that by the prevailing influence of the holy 
water, the bell may acquire the virtue of protecting 
Christians from the wicked devices of Satan, of driv- 
ing away ghosts, of hushing the boisterous winds, 
and raising devotion in the heart, Ac. lie then 
mingles the saH and water, and crossing them three 
times, in the name of the. Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, pronounces these words, * God l>e with you.’ 
In the prayer after this mixture, Gml is Immbly en- 
treated to look down with an eye of mercy on those 
creatures of salt and water, which might almost tempt 
one to imagine them to be the genii or spirits which 
preside over salt and water, like Count Gahalis's 
Gnomes and Sylphs, Ac. l^astly, The celebrant 
takes his sprinkler, dips it into the holy water, and 
begins to wash the bell, which his assistants finish. 
After sprinkling, rubbing, and washing it well both 
within and without, it is carefully wiped dry with 
linen cloths. Psalms are snug during this ablution. 

“ A vessel which contains what they call oil for 
the infirm, is in the next place opened by the dea- 
con, into which the celebrant dips the thumb of his 
right liaiid, aud applies it to the middle of the bell, 
with intent to sign it with the cross. At this ac- 
tion the deacon raises the celebrant's pluvial on his 
right hand side, which is observed in eveiy thing 
that is done to the belL As soon as the priest or 
bishop has made the sign of the cross, be repeats a 
prayer to much the same effect with all the former, 
after which he wipes those places, on which he has 
made the sign, with cotton. The bell is marked 
with seven crosses more, made with the same oil, 
as soon as they have sung the twenty-eighth psalm. 
Four other crosses made with tlie holy chrism, set 
the seal of benediction, as it were, upon this metal ; 
at which time the celebrant honours the bell with a 
kind of baptism, consecrating it in The name of tins 
■acred Trinity, and nominating the saint who stand* 
godfather, it generally bean his name.” • 

As soon as the entire ceremony of christening or 
baptising the bell has been concluded, it is perfumed 
bj Incense being burned under it, accompanied by 


the singing of an anthem, and tho repeating of a 
prayer which calls this perfume the dew of the Holy 
Ghost. Tho ceremony of fumigation is succeeded 
by blessing tho incense, and after a few more core* 
mouses the celebrant funis to the hell, makes the 
sign of the cross over it with his right hand, which 
closes the whole process of baptising, consecrating 
and perfuming the bell. 

BELTHA, believed to be the same as tho god 
dess Baaltis (which sec). 

BEMA (Gr. a tribunal), tho inner portion of 
churches in early Christian times. It was also 
called the sanctuary, being tui elevated platform ap 
preprinted to the clergy. Neither laymen nor fe- 
males were permitted to enter it : kings and em- 
perors were privileged with a seat within this sacred 
enclosure, and hcuco it received tho name of royal 
%eat. This portion of the church was a Hcmlcircu 
lor or elliptical recess, with a corresponding arch 
overhead, and separated from the nave by a railing 
curiously wrought in the form of net -work or van 
rtUif hence the word dianed. Within was tho 
throne of the bishop or presiding pastor, with sulior* 
dinate scats on tho right and left for the other clergy. 
Tho bishop’s throne was usually covered with a veil. 
Tho Itrma or tribunal of thu choir must be distill 
guidicd from the Ammo (which sec), or tribunal of 
| the church, which was situated in the nave. In the 
bema stood the altar or comm union* table, on which 
tho elements were placed ; and this place being al- 
lotted to the clergy, they arc termed by Gregory 
Nar.iansen, tho order of tho benm or sanctuary. By 
tho Greeks it was caltcd the holy, while the altar 
was termed the holy of holies. Cyprian applies to 
tho beina the name of the presbytery, probably from 
the presbyters sitting there. By wooden mils it was 
separated from the other part of the church, and Also 
by veils or hangings which opened in tho middle like 
folding-doors. The use of these hangings was partly 
to conceal this port of the church from the view of 
the catechumens and unbelievers, and partly to cover 
the elements in the time of consecration. The word 
bema, then, sometimes denoted the bishop’s chair or 
seat, which stood in a semicircular building at thu 
upper end of the chanced ; and at other times it im- 
plied the whole chancel. Sosuincn speaks of the 
antbo or reading-desk as tho reader* 1 bntm. See 
Cbuiuhikb. 

BEM1LUCIUS, a god of the ancient Gauls men- 
tioned in an inscription found in Burgundy, and re- 
ferred to by Montfaucou. 

HENAN HASCMA, false divinities worshipped 
by the ancient Arabians before tho coining of Mo- 
hammed, and regarded by them as the companions 
of God. 

* BEN A K EH, tin? most Holy city of the Hindu* 

jhe ecclesiastical metropolis of India, and the resort 
of pilgrims from all quarters. It is situated on Hit 
I north bank of the river 1 Ganges, in the province of 
j Allahabad, and presidency of Bengal. It may lx- 
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laid to form the grand depository of the religion and 
learning of Hindustan. This city hi accounted so 
sacred that the salvation is secured of all who die 
within its precincts, and, accordingly, it is a scene of 
extensive and crowded resort. There are said to be 
8, OCX) houses in Benares occupied by Brahmins, who 
live upon the aims and offerings of the pilgrims. 
The city is believed by the Hindus to form no part 
of the terrestrial globe, but to rest upon the point of 
Shiva's trident; hence they say it can never be af- 
fect ed by an earthquake. The banks of the river 
at this place are studded everywhere with shrines 
and temples, and in the cily itself domes and minar- 
ets are seen in vast numbers, though as in the case 
of other modem Hindu structures, not on a scale 
commensurate with the grandeur of the town and 
surrounding country. The greatest of them was 
levelled to the ground by Aurengzebc, who erected 
In its stead a mosque which now forms the principal 
ornament of Benares. The entrance to the mosque 
at Cluinarghur, in the neighbourhood of the city, iB 
accounted one of the finest specimens of this kind of 
architecture. The following description of the sacred 
city is given by the writer of the article Benares in 
the Encyclopedia Dritamiica : 14 These houses (of the 
Brahmins) are adorned with idols, and send out an 
unceiuiiug sound from all sorts of discordant instru- 
ments; while religious mendicants from the numer- 
ous Hindu sects, with every conceivable deformity 
‘which chalk, cow-dung, disease, matted-locks, dis- 
torted limbs, and disgusting and hideous attitudes of 
penance, can show, literally line the principal streets 
on both sides.* Some are seen with their logs or 
arms distorted by long continuance in one. position ; 
others with their hands clenched until the nails have 
grown through at the back. A stranger, as ho 
passes through the streets, is saluted with the most 
pitiful exclamations from those swarms of beggars. 
But besides this immense resort to Benares of poor 
pilgrims from every part of India, as well as from 
Thibet and the Buruuui empire, numerous rich in- 
dividuals in the decline of life, and almost all the 
great men who are disgraced or banished from home 
by the political revolutions which have been of late 
years so frequent among the Hindoo states, repair 
j to this holy city to wash away their sins in the sa- 
| ered waters of the Ganges, or to fill up their time 
with the gaudy ceremonies of their religion. All 
these devotees give away large sums in indiscrimi- 
nate charity, some of them to the annual amount of 
£8,000 or £9,000 ; and it is the hope of sharing in 
those pious distributions that brings together from 
all quarters such a concourse of religious mendicants, 
j Bulls are reckoned sacred by the Hindu, and being 
j tame and familiar, they walk laeily up and down 
j the streets, or are seen lying across them, interrupt- 
. ing the passage, and are hardly to be roused, as, i% 
compliance with the prejudices of the fanatic popu- 
lation, they must be treated in the gentlest manner. 
Monkeys, also held sacred, arc scon clinging to all 


the roofs and projections of the temple." Such is 
the state of the most ancient and holy town in India. 

BENDIDKIA, a Thracian festival held in honour 
of the goddess Bcndis , and celebrated with great 
mirth and revelry. From Thrace the Bendideia 
were introduced into Alliens, where they were an- 
nually celebrated ou the twentieth day of the Gre- 
cian month Thargelion. 

BENPIDEION, the temple erected to the wor- 
ship of Betulis in the Piraeus at Athens. 

BENDIS, a Thracian goddess representing the 
moon. She was sometimes regarded as identical 
with the Grecian Pcrsephme , but more frequently 
with Artemis . Aristophanes speaks of this divinity 
as the great goddess, aiul occurring, ns this expres- 
sion does, in his comedy entitled ‘The Lemnian 
Women,* it is probable that she must have been 
worn tipped in the island of Lemnos. (Sec Ben- 
DIDKIA). 

BENEPICITE, a hymn used in the early Chris- 
tian Church, being the song of the three children in 
the burning furnace. Athanasius directs virgins to 
use it in their private devotions. The fourth council 
of Toledo says, that it was then used in the church 
throughout the whole world, and, therefore, orders it 
to be sung by the clergy of .Spain and Gallicia every 
Lords day, and on the festivals of the martyrs, un- 
der pain of excommunication. Chrysostom lived 
two hundred years before the date of the council of 
Toledo, and even then he testifies that the Benedick# 
was in use throughout all the churches. This hymn 
or canticle is still said or sung in the Church of Eng 
land between the first and second lesson in the Li 
turgy. 

BENEDICT, a remarkable man. who, in tho be- 
ginning of tho sixth century, in the reign of Justi- 
nian, was the first to give spirit and form to Mona 
eh ism in the A Vest, lie was bom in a. i>. 480, ol 
respectable parents, in tho province of Nursia in 
Italy. In early life he was sent to Rome to bo 
educated, but tho profligacy which prevailed in 
that city, though the very seat of the Popes, so 
affected him with disgust, that lie longed to spend 
tho life of a recluse far from tho business and 
the bustle of men. Instead of returning to lus 
parents at the close of a residence in Rome, ho 
retired to a secluded grotto, about forty miles from 
Rome, unknown to all, except Komauus, a monk 
belonging to a neighbouring cloister, who supplied 
him with bread, by saving a portion of his own 
daily allowance. As a steep rock lay between 
tho cloister of the monk and the grotto of Bene- 
dict, 'the bread was let down from the top of the 
rock by means of a long rope. To the rope was 
attached a bell, by the sound of which Benedict 
might be directed to the spot where the rope was 
Hit down. After having spent three years in this 
grotto, he was accidentally discovered by some shop- 
herds, who made known tho hermit's residence 
throughout the surrounding country. Benedict be- 
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fluna at once an object of veneration and of eager 
curiosity. Multitudes flocked to supply him with 
the necessaries and even the comforts of life. So 
high did lua fame become, that, he was elected abliot 
of a neighbouring convent. The monks, however, 
soon repented of tlieir choice, and finding himself 
utterly unable, without exposing his life to danger, 
to cany out the strict rules of discipline which ho 
had introduced into the convent, he left the place in 
disgust, And retired again to his secluded grotto* 
Benedict now became an object of greater interest 
tlum ever. Multitudes thronged to him for tho pur- 
pose of training themselves under his guidance to 
lead a solitary life. Men of wealth and influence at 
Rome placed their sons under his care to be edu- 
cated and trained to habits of privation and self-de- 
nial. At length so many had unbilled tho same 
principles and habits, that he was enabled to found 
twelve cloisters, each of them consisting of twelve 
monks under a superior. Some he retained under 
his own guidance. Having thus succeeded in so far 
accomplishing the object of his residence in the 
district, and being annoyed by tho troublesome in- 
terference of riorenlim*, a ncighliouring priest, lie 
retired, accompanied by a few of bis followers, to tho 
ruins of an ancient castle, situated on a high moun- 
tain called Castrurn Casstriiun, where lie* laid flic 
foundation of one of tho most famous monastic es- 
tablishment*, from which originated afterwards the. 
rich abbey of Monte Cassiuo. When Benedict and 
bis friends first settled on the spot., they found a 
grove and temple dedicated to Ap«dln, ill which the 
peasants made tlieir offerings. Heathenism, how- 
ever, gave way before the preaching of the monk, 
and a chapel was erected, consecrated to St. Mar- 
tin. The exertions of Benedict in preaching, edu- 
cating the young, and cultivating the land, were 
followed by the most marked success, and such was 
the respect in which he was held by all classes, that 
he obtained an iutlnence which was felt even by To- 
tila, king of the Ostro-Goths. The great act, how- 
ever, of this remarkable man’s life, was the produc- 
tion of his far-famed monastic rules, which stamped 
an entirely new character upon the Monachism of 
the West. Dr. Neandcr gives the following remarks j 
upon the nature and spirit of tho rules of Benedict, 
which may bo quoted, as contrasting strongly with 
the lax character of the discipline which liar] pre- 
viously prevailed in monastic institutions : 

u Benedict aimed to counteract the licentious life 
of the irregular monks, — who roamed about the coun- 
try, and spread a corrupting influence both on man- 
ners and on religion— -hy the introduction of severer 
discipline and spirit of order. The abbot should ap- 
pear to the monks as the representative of Christ ; 
to lus will, every other will should be subjected ; all 
were to follow his direction and guidance tuicondi - * 
rionally, and with entire resignation. No one was 
received into the number of the monks, until after 
a year's novitiate, during wliich he had often been 


reminded of the strict obligations of the monastic 
rule, ami lmd withstood many trials. Then ho was 
obliged to place himself under a solemn vow, which 
moreover was recorded by himself in writing, that ha 
would remain constantly in tho cloister, live in all 
respects according to the rules, and obey tho abbot. 
But tho rules admonished the abbot to temper the 
severity necessary for discipline, by the spirit of 
love. He was to let mercy prevail over rigid jus- 
tice, that he might himself find mercy. Ho should 
lovo tho brethren, while he hated their faults. Where 
ho was obliged to punish, ho should do it with pru- 
dence. and beware of going to excess. His own fal- 
libility should be ever present to his mind, and he 
should remember that tho bruised rood ought not 
to bo broken. Not that lm should give countenance 
and encouragement to vice, but that he should en- 
deavour to extirpate it with prudence and love, just 
a* lie should see it woidd bo salutary for each indi- 
vidual ; and lie should strive rather to l»o loved than tc 
Im» learod. He should not Iw restless and over anxious. 
In no affair whatever should ho ho inclined to ex- 
tremes and obstinate. He should not he jealous, nor 
too suspicions ; since otherwise he never could find 
peace. In bis commands, even where, they related 
to worldly employments and labours, he should pro- 
ceed with foresight and reflection. He should dis- 
criminate and moderate the labours which ho im- 
posed on each individual. Ho should take for Ida 
pattern the example of prudence presented in tho 
words of the patriarch Jacob, Gen. xxxiii. 13, 4 If 
men should overdrive, them one day, all the flock 
will die.' With that discretion which is tho mother 
of the virtues, ho should so order all things as to 
give full employment to tho enterprise of the strong, 
without discouraging the weak. True, humility was 
too much confounded with slavish fear, and too much 
importance was attached to the outward demeanour. 
The monk was to let his humility be seen in tlm 
postures of his body ; his head should be constantly 
bowed down with his eyes directed to tho earth, and 
he should hourly accuse himself for Ids sins; lie 
should ever be in tho same state of mind ns if ho 
were momently to appear before the dread judgment- 
seat of God. But all this, however, Benedict repre- 
sented to la) only a means of culture, whereby (ho 
monks were to attain to the highest end of love, that 
makes men free; respecting th nature of which, ho 
thus beautifully express hinuu * When the monk 
lias [Wised through all these stages of humility, h« 
will soon attain to that love «.f God, which, being 
perfect, casteth out f.-ar, and through which he wiK 
begin to practise naturally and from custom, with- 
out anxiety or pains, all those rules which he before 
observed not without fear. He will no longer aet 
from any fear of hell. Imt from love to Christ, from 
the energy ol‘ right habits, and joy in tliM which it 
good.’ ” 

The* wisely deporting from the rigorous discipline 
which had hitherto cli&racterizcd the monastic or 
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ders of the Kast, Benedict laid no restrictions upon 
his monks as to food or drink, with the exception of 
the general inculcation of temperance, and allowed 
them even the use of wine in prescribed quantities. 
To prevent them from being influenced by a sordid 
love of gain, he enjoined upon them tliat they should 
sell their products of industry at a somewhat lower 
rate than was charged by others. The whole spirit, 
indeed, of the monastic arrangements introduced by 
Benedict, was well fitted to overcome the prejudices 
which had long been entertained by many against 
Monachism as a system, and to remove from the 
life of a monk much of that repulsiveness with which 
it liad been viewed. The consequence was, that, 
from the time of Benedict, monastic institutions 
spread rapidly in the West, as they hod for a long 
period abounded in the East. The following digest 
of tho rules of Benedict may not be uninteresting ti- 
the general reader : 11 According to the rule of Bene- 
dict, tho monks were to rise at 2 A. M. in winter 
(and in summer at such hours as the abbot might 
uirect), repair to the place of worship for vigils, and 
then spend the remainder of tho night in committing 
psalms, private meditation, and reading. At sunrise 
they assembled for matins, thou spent four hours in 
labour, then two hours in reading, then dined, and 
read in private till half-past two l\ M., when they 
met again for worship ; and afterwards laboured till 
their vespers. In their vigils and matins twenty- 
four Psalms wore to be chanted each day, so as to 
complete the Psalter every week. Besides their 
social worship, seven hours enoli day were devoted 
to labour, two at least to private study, one to pri- 
vate) meditation, and the rest to meals, sleep, and 
refreshment. Tho labour was agriculture, garden- 
ing and various mechanical trades, and each one was 
put to such labour as his superior saw tit ; for they 
all renounced wholly every species of personal li- 
berty. They ate twieo a-day at a common table, 
lirBt nhout noon, and then at evening. Both the 
quatitity and the quality of their food were limited. 
To each was allowed one pound of bread per day 
and a small quantity of wine. On the public tublo 
no meat wns allowed, hut always two kinds of por- 
ridge. To tho sick flesh was allowed. While at 
tahio all conversation was prohibited, and some one 
read aloud the whole time. They all served ns 
cooks and waiters by turns of a week each. Their 
clothing was coarse and simplo, and regulated at the 
discretion of the ablwt. Each was provided with 
two suits, a knife, a needle, and all other necessaries. 
They slept in common dormitories of ten or twenty, 
in separate beds, without undressing, and had a light 
burning and an inspector sleeping in each dormitory. 
They were allowed no conversation after they re- 
tired, nor at any time were they permitted to jest 
to talk for mere amusement. No one could receive 
a present of any kind, not even from a parent, nor 
j! lui vc sny coi respondent© with persons without the 
I monastery, except bv its passing under the inspec- 


tion of the abbot. A porter always sat at the gate 
which was kept locked day and night, and no stran- 
ger was admitted without leave from the abbot, and 
no monk could go out unless he had permission from 
the same source. The school for the children of the 
neighbourhood was kept without the walls. The 
whole establishment w'us under an abbot whose 
power was despotic. 11 is under-officers were a prior 
or deputy, a steward, a superintendent of the sick 
and the hospital, an attendant on visitors, a porter, 
Ac., with the necessary assistants, and a number of 
deans or inspectors over tens, who attended the 
monks at all times. The abbot was elected by the 
common suffrage of the brotherhood ; and when in- 
augurated, he appointed and removed his mtder- 
ollicers at pleasure. On great emergencies he sum- 
moned the whole brotherhood to meet in council, 
and on more common occasions only the seniors; 
but in cither case, after hearing what each (me was 
pleased to say, tho decision rested wholly with him- 
self. Tor admission to tho society a prulwtion of 
twelve months was required, during which the appli- 
cant was fed and clothed, and employed in tho 
meaner offices of tho monks, and closely watched. 

At the end of his probation if approved, he took 
solemn and irrevocable vows of perfect chastity, ab- 
solute) poverty, and implicit obedience to his supe- 
riors in everything. If he lmd property he must 
give it all away, either to his friends or the poor, oi 
the monastery ; and never after must possess the 
least particle of private property nor claim any per- 
sonal rights or liberties. For lighter offences a re- 
primand was to be administered by some nmler-offi- 
cer. For greater offences, after two admonitions, a 
person was debarred his privileges, not allowed to 
read in his turn, or to sit at table, or enjoy his modi- 
cum of comforts. If still refractory, lie waB expelled 
the monastery, yet might ho restored on repentance.’ 1 
Benedict died in the 62d year of his age, A. £>. 542. ! 
Sec next article. j 

BENEDICTINES, an order of monks established j 
by Bkkf.juct (see preceding article) in Italy, in the 
commencement of the sixth century. They wero 
regulated by special rules drawn up with great care 
by their founder, and one grand peculiarity which I 
distinguished the Benedictines from all the religious 
orders which had previously existed, was, that the 
monastic vows were rendered irrevocable. The order 
spread far and wide. Wherever they came they 
converted tho wilderness into a cultivated country ; 
they pursued tho breeding of cattle and the labours 
of agriculture, wrought with their own hands, drained 
monifisca, and cleared away forests. Thus various 
parts of Europe, but fmrticularly Germany, profited 
much by their labours in the field and in the forest. 
Literature also benefited not a little by the services 
•of the Benedictine monks. Some were occupied in 
transcribing the books of the ancients ; and hence 
came the manuscripts which still exist here and 
there in the libraries of monasteries. The science* 
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wire cultivated nowhere but in their cloisters. No- 
bles were educated within their walls, and from these 
monasteries proceeded the most learned men of the 
times, and those who rose to the highest offices both 
in church and state. The Benedictines were es- 
teemed saints, and their prayers were regarded as 
particularly efficacious. Only a short time elapsed 
from its first institution before this new monastic 
order was in a most flourishing state in all tho 
countries of the West. In Gaul it was propagated 
by Maurus ; in Sicily and Sardinia by l’lucidu* and 
others ; in England by Augustine and M ell it us ; in 
Italy by Gregory the Great, who is said to have 
Himself belonged at one time to this order. Its 
great and rapid dissemination was wonderful, and 
used to be ascribed by the Benedictines them- 
selves to the miracles of St. Benedict. Many dif- 
ferent orders, distinguished from each other by 
their dross, their caps, and forms* of government, ori- 
ginated from it. The Carthusians, Cistortiiuis, Ca- 
maldulcnsiatis and others were only brandies grow- 
ing out of the original stock. Uoapinian reckons up 
twenty-throe orders which sprung from this one, and 
enumerates 200 cardinals, 1,<J00 archbishops, 4,000 
bishops, and 15,700 abbots and men of learning who 
belonged to this order. In the ninth century all othnr 
rules and societies gave way before the universal 
prevalence of the Benedictine orders. No sootier, 
however, did the monks of St. Benedict become rich 
and luxurious t)ian they begun to depart from the 
principles of their founder. They gave themselves up 
to indolence and every vice. They became involved 
hi civil affairs and the cal>als of courts; seeking 
only to advance the authority and power of the Ho- 
man pout id's. For six hundred years, the greater 

number of tho monastic institutions throughout 
Europe were regulated by the rule of St. Benedict, 
until about A. l>. 1220, the Dominicans and Francis- 
cans took other rules from their leaders. In the 
course of this long period, however, monasticism de- 
generated to a melancholy extent. But in the first 
half of the ninth century, a reformer of the monastic 
life arose, in the person of Benedict of Aninne. He 
was sprung from a respectable family in Languedoc, 
about A. D, 750. He served first in the court of king 
Pepin, and next in tliat of his successor Charlemagne. 
Disgusted with life at court, he resolved to forsake 
it, and give himself up to a life of consecration 
to God. For a time he hesitated about adopting the 
life of a monk, but a providential escape from danger 
fixed his determination. In A. D. 774, when diving 
into a well to rescue a drowning brother, be was 
near losing his own life ; but, having saved ius bro- 
ther and escaped himself, he resolved thenceforth to 
renounce the world. Immediately on taking the 
vows of a monk, he devoted himself to the reforma- 
tion g! the degenerate monaaticism of lux age, accord* 
ing to the model of the Benedictine rule. Being 
joined by numbers, he founded a monastery at Am- 
ine in Languedoc, corrc*p*mdnig to Ui^ high idea 
l. 


which he had formod of the ohjoot of a monastic es- 
tablishment. He endeavoured to correct the indolent 
habit* of the monks, and to accustom to deed* of bone- 
vo enco and kindness. “ In a time of severe famine," 
says Neandor, “ lie assembled multitudes of the starv- 
ing poor around tho monastery. Their haggard looks 
moved his compassion, and he would fain have helped 
them all, but was at a loss whore to fmd moans of sus- 
tenance sufficient for so many. Trusting in God, ho 
cheerfully went to work, lie first directed so much of 
the grain in store to be laid aside as would be required 
to support the monks until the next harvest, and then 
all the rest to bo daily distributed, by monks appointed 
for that purpose, among the poor. Also meat and 
milk were dealt out to them daily, and the poor that 
flocked hither from all quartora built themselves huts 
around the monastery, intending to rernido there until 
$ho next harvest. Thrice when the store of grain 
set apart for the poor was found to bo exliaustcd, 
he allowed a portion to be taken from that rosorvud 
for the monks. Such was the influence of his exatn 
pie, tliat every one of the monks spared all lie could 
from bis own rations of food, Ami conveyed it se- 
cretly to these poor people. At the sumo time, lie 
mad*' the monasteries seats of religions culture and 
study, to promote which he collected together a 
library in his convent. Among tho marks of the 
genuinely Christian spirit which governed him, we 
muy observe that when bondsmen wore given to 
the monastery, he declined to receive them, hut 
demanded their manumission." The fame of Bene- 
dict ns a reformer soon spread, ami tho emperor, 
Louis tho Pious, placed all the West- Frank mo- 
nasteries under his supervision; and at the diet 
of Aix-laCluipolla, in a. D. 817, ho published a 
monastic rule, after the model of tho rule of St. 
Benedict, for the regulation of all the monasteries of 
the Frank empire. In the work of con vent- reforma- 
tion he spent tho whole of a long life, dying at tho 
age of seventy, having accomplished no unimportant 
change in the monachism of his time. 

The temporary improvements, however, which 
Benedict of Auiune and others from time to time in- 
troduced into the monastic institutions, were quite 
ineffectual in preventing the progressive decline of 
these establishments. Thus a synod at Trosley, in 
A. D. 909, laments over the universal decay of mo- 
nachism, now fallen into contempt with the laity. Tho 
Benedictine rule fell into comj nrative neglect ; and, 
though nominally recognized as in use, it was little 
more tlian a dead h-fter. A Unit this time Odo, 
abbot of Cluny, in Burgundy, introduced a reform 
into his own monastery, which was imitated by above 
2,ij00 monasteries, and rendered Cluuy so famous, 
that from time to time monks were elected from it to 
•govern the Church of Rome. In the twelfth century 
there was a keen depute between the altfxH of Mount 
fassin and the aMmt of CJuny, about tho title of 
Abbot of Abbots, width the latter pretended to 
claim . but if was settled in a council hold at Home 
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by Pope Paschal XL, in favour of the abbot of Cas- 
sin, as being at the head of a monastery ’which wan 
the foundation and origin of the whole order. At an 
after period, the abbot of St Justina at Padua intro- 
duced ao many improvements into his monastery, 
that the example was followed by many others, and 
tliat of Mount Cassin was united to it A. L>. 1504, a 
decree having been issued by Pope Julius II., that 
tho whole order should from tliat time !>car the name 
of the congregation of Mount Cassin, or St. Just inn. 
In the seventeenth century, the Benedictine order 
began to revert to its* original designs, especially hi 
Prance; and its literary labours were particularly 
valuable in tho publication of beautiful editions of 
tho Fathers. In the seventeenth ami eighteenth 
centuries, they had a considerable number of priories 
and abbeys in France. They still exist in Italy, 
Sicily, Spain, Germany, and Austria, but they aro 
far from adhering to the strictness of the Benedictine 
rule*. The monks of this order aro easily recognized 
by their dress. They wear a long black gown, with 
largo wide sleeves, and a capuche or cowl on their 
head, ending in a point behind. It woa by the in- 
strumentality of monks of this order, that Christianity 
was first introduced into England. They founded 
several monasteries, and the metropolitan church of 
Canterbury, as well as all the cathedrals that were 
afterwards erected. The order has produced a vast 
number of learned men. There are nuns also who 
follow the order of Benedict, some of them in a more 
mitigated form, being allowed to eat flesh three times 
a- week, on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays; 
others, in all its rigour, eating no Mesh unless abso- 
lutely necessary. This female order was founded by 
Scholastica, tho sister of felt. Benedict, in A. i>. 530. 
Tho Benedictine nuns of tho order of Climy were 
instituted by Odu, abbot of Cluny, about a. i>. 'J 40. 
A great variety of female societies more or less ac- 
knowledging their connection with the Benedictines, 
have been formed at different periods. The order of 
Benedictines has given rise to several others who 
follow the rule of tho founder, as, for example, the. 
CAMALnOLlTKS, the CaKTHISTANB, the Celestines, 
the CiSTEltCJANS, and so forth, all of which wilt be 
considered in separato articles. 

BENEDICTION. See Blessing. 

BENED1CTUS (Ut. /J/eW), a hymn appointed 
in the rubric of the Church of England to I>e said or 
sung after the second lessou in the vnoniing service. 
It is taken from Luke i. 68 — 72, being part of the 
song of Zaclmrias the priest concerning his son Jolui 
the Baptist, who was then in his infancy. 

BENEFICE (tat. Betwjfcium). This word, in 
the ancient signification of tho Latin term, signified 
any kiud of gift or grant. It became restricted, 
however, in its meaning in course of time, so as to c 
he appropriated to the lands which kings were woi^ 
to bestow on tho?o who hail fought valiantly in the 
wars. This was the sense which it bore when tlie 
Uoths amt Lombards reigned in Italy. When the 


word benefice was first adopted as an ecclesiastic! 
term can scarcely be ascertained. But it does not 
appear to have been so used before the tempora- 
lities of the church came to be divided, being taken 
out of the hands of the bishops and assigned to par- 
ticular persons. The bishops possessed the church 
revenues till the fourth century, these consisting only 
of alms and voluntary contributions. But when the 
church came to be possessed of heritable property, 
part of it was assigned for the maintenance of the 
clergy. The term benefice is now used in the 
Church of England to denote all church preferments 
except bishoprics. A parochial benefice must be be- 
stowed freely aa a provision for the incumbent, wbfr 
only enjoys the fruits of it during his incumbency, 
without Itaving any inheritance in it. It belongs to 
tho church alone, and no contract concerning it is of 
uny force. In the Romish Church, a person mu»t 
be fourteen years of age complete before ho can he 
entitled to a benefice, and must have received the ton- 
Auro beforehand. By the canon law, the purchase 
of benefices, or Simony, as it is called, is a very hei- 
nous offence, and, as Sir Edward Coke remarks, is 
always accompanied with perjury, os the presentee is 
bound to take an oath against simoniacal practices. 
(See Simony.) But besides simony, there aro other 
improper methods of procuring Uuieficcs in the 
Church of Uomo. (1.) That of confidence, which is, 
according to A let in his 1 Ritual,’ ‘when one either 
resigns or procures a benefice for some other person, 
with design or agreement to give it to a relation, or 
some other man; or shall suffer some oilier person 
to take tho fruits thereof, reserving only the title to 
himself.’ (2.) Interested permutation, or exchange ol 
one benefice for another from selfish motives. (3.) 
Fraudulent permutation, or effecting a change in a 
fraudulent manner. (4.) Pretended resignation. 
(5.) Forging instruments in order to secure a bene; 
fiec. (0.) The foundation of an obit, which Alet ex- 
plains to be “ A person desiring to procure a benefice 
either for himself or some relation, Iftysout a sum of 
money, or buys n piece of ground, upon condition to 
bestow the interest of the money or the revenue of 
the land on a person for celebrating a weekly mass; 
and giving the name of benciico to this foundation, 
which he calls of/it, exchanges it with another person 
for a prebend or cure.” Benefices are divided by 
the canonists into simple and sacerdotal. The 
former implies no other obligation than to read 
prayers, sing, <£e., as canons, chaplains, Ac. The 
latter is charged wit Ii the care of souls, as rectors, 
vicars, &c. The canonists also mention three ways of 
vacating u benefice, tie jure, de facto , and by the sentence 
of a judge. A benefice is void de jure when, m conse- 
quence of crime, the incumbent is disqualified from 
holding a benefice, as for example, heresy, simony, 
<uid such like. A benefice is void, both de facta and 
dejure , by the natural death or resignation of the in- 
cumbent. And, finally, a benefice is void by the 
sentence of the judge, when the iucumbcnt is dispos 
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Mffed of it as « punishment for immorality, or any 
crime against the state. Romanists divide benefices 
into regular and eccuhr. The former are those 
whioh are conferred on the regular clergy or monks; 
the latter those which are conferred on the secular 
priests. In the Church of England a distinction is 
drawn between dignities and lutncfieei ; the former 
name being applied to bishoprics, deaneries, arch- 
deaconries and prebends ; the latter comprehending 
all ecclesiastical preferments under those degrees, as 
rectories and vicarages. The great benefices or dig- 
nities are called hi the Romish Church consistorial 
benefices, because they are conferred by the Pope after 
consulting the consistory of cardinals ; but in various 
Roman Catholic countries t)u; right of appointment to 
such benefices is claimed and exorcised by the sove- 
reign. This lias l>ceii a constant source of conten- 
tion and heart-burning between the popes of Koine 
and the temporal princes of Komi* It states. And, 
for a long time past it has been necessary, in order 
to secure the right of appointment to bishoprics as a 
power vested in the bishop of Rome, that a concor- 
dat should l>o agreed upon between the Pope and the 
respective sovereigns of Kuwait Catholic countries. 
But iu many cases, to secure other privileges, it has 
been necessary for the Pope to surrender the power 
of nomination to bishoprics into the liauda of the 
temporal authorities. See Rwiloi*. 

BENEFICIARY, a person who is in possession 
of one or more benefices. 

BENEFIT OP CLERGY. Sec Clkwiv (Burnt- 
kit of). 

REN EPHRAIM and BEN DAVID, the names 
of the two Messiahs expected by the modern Jews. 
To evade the express predictions of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets concerning the menu condition of the 
Messiah, they confidently speak of looking forward 
to the appearance of two Messiahs, the one Ren- 
Epliraim, whom they grant to be a person of mean 
and afflicted condition iu this world ; and the other, 
Ren- David, who shall be a powerful and victorious 
prince. 

HENI-ISRAEL ft peculiar class of people found 
in India, who practise a mixture of .Jewish aiid Hin- 
du customs. Their ancestors, they say, cattle to 
the coasts of India from a country to the northward 
about sixteen hundred years ago They were in 
number seven men and seven women, who were 
saved from a watery grave on the occasion of a ship- 
wreck which took place near Chaul, about thirty 
miles to the south-east of Bombay. The place where 
they found a refuge is called Naragaum. As they 
were permitted to settle there, and met with esnai- 
derable favour from the native princes, they gra- 
dually increased in numbers, spreading themselves 
among the villages of the Konkan, particularly 
those near the coast. In that locality, and also \m 
Bombay, where they began to settle after it came in- 
to the possession of the English, their descendant* 
W still to be found. Dr. Wilson calculates their 


numbers to amount to 5,225, but the natives allege 
there are about 3,000 more. The Beni -Israel re- 
semble in countenance the Arabian Jews, though 
they regard the name Juhiuli, when applied to them, 
as a term «f reproach. They are fairer than the 
other natives of the same rank, but they somewhat 
resemble them in dress. They luivo no tltendi like 
the Hindus on the crown of tlmir heads ; but they 
preserve u tuft of hair above each of thoir ears. 
Their turbans aud shoes arc* like those of the Hindus, 
and their trousers like those of the Mussulmans. 
Their ornaments arc the sumo as those worn by tlio 
middle class of natives in the Marat ha country. 
They decline to eat with persons belonging to other 
communities, but they do not object to drink from 
vessels belonging to Christians, Mussulmans, or Hin- 
dus. They ask a blessing from God both beforo 
and after l heir meals in the Hebrew language. Each 
of the Beni- Israel, generally speaking, has two names, 
one derived from a diameter mentioned in Scripture, 
and another, which has originated in deference to 
Hindu usage. The Hebrew names are first conferred 
— on tho occasion of cii'cumeisioii'—aiid those of a 
Hindu origin are given about a month after birth. 

The Beni* Israel all profess to adore Jehovah, the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of .L sib. Many oi 
them, however, publicly worshipped, till lately, anil 
some of them at the present time secretly worship, the 
gods of tho Hindus, and particularly those who aro 
supposed lo 1* possessed of a malevolent character ; 
and a few of them practise divination, according to tho 
rites of tho Hindus. Though they have remained 
quite distinct from the people among whom they liavit 
been so long scattered, they still realize the prediction 
in Deut. xxviii. 04, “Thou slialt serve other gods 
which neither thou nor thy fathers have known, even 
wood and stone.’* A II quest ions of religious discipline 
among ibis remarkable people are determined in a 
meeting of the adult members of tho community in 
each village, by their Mukadam, or hew! moil, who 
has a kind of magisterial authority, am) the Knzi, 
who is the president in religious matters, and tho 
conductor of public worship. In these meetings the 
Mukadam and Kazi are assisted by four r/togalc or 
elders. Any of tho people present, however, may 
give their opinion, read their dissent, and even de- 
mand a new trial. 

In the synagogues of the Beni -Israel there la no 
Bepher-Ton&h, or maimserijit o ' the law, os the Jew* 
have. They admit, however, the divine authority of 
all the books of the < Md Testament. It is only lately 
that they have become, familiar with tho majority of 
the names of tho inspired writers ; and it was not 
without hesitation that they consented to acknow- 
ledge the latter prophets. From tho Arabian Jews 
They liave received the Hebrew Liturgy of tho Bo- 
^hardim, which they partially use in their religious 
*ervj( The live books of Moses form the standard 
of thv religious Uw of the ibmi -Israel. The divine 
stat ui r», however, are but partially regarded. Parch* 
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ments, on which arc inscribed at nail passages of 
Bcripture, arc sometimes worn on different parts of 
their bodios. At one time they were partial to 
charms, but these have of late been renounced. 

When a birth takes place in any village in which 
the Ih'iii'Isracl are not very numerous, they almost 
all visit the house, and arc entertained with sweet* 
meats or fruits. Circumcision is performed by the 
Kazi on the day appointed by the law of Moses. In 
connection with it he pronounces the words, “ Mess- 
ed be thou, 0 Jehovah our Cod, the universal King, 
who sanctities us by his commandments, and ordains 
us concerning circumcision. 11 lie also invokes the 
prophet Elijah and the expected Messiah, using some 
superstitious ceremonies. The rite is considered us 
marking the descent of the Herd- Israel from Abra- 
ham ; but no spiritual moaning is attached to it, ox* 
ccpt by individuals who may have hud intercourse 
with Christian missionaries. The ceremony is at- 
tended by a considerable number of people, who are 
hospitably entertained, and who invoke the health of 
the child over tlio simple juice of the grape. The 
Kn/.i generally receives from eight annas to two ru- 
pees for his services. Small presents arc sometimes 
given to the infants. 

The marriages of the Bum-Israel generally take 
place ns oarly in life as among the Hindus. The 
ceremonies of marriage continue for live instead of 
seven days os among the ancient Jews ; and they are 
of a somewhat heathenish character. The following 
account of them is given by l)r. Wilson : — 11 On the 
first day, the bridegroom is restrained from going 
abroad, is bathed, and gets his hands stained red 
with Lhc leaves of the Mcmli (IjAWSOiim biennia), 
and the front of his turban ornamented with yellow, 
or white paper, cut in the form of the tlowers of the 
vhampd (Michelia ehampoca), while, he is visited by 
his relatives, who begin to feast ami rejoice. On the 
second day, his neighbours, without distinction, arc 
invited tu participate in the hospitality of his father's 
hotiso ; while he is required to have his hair dressed, 
and to army himself in his best apparel and orna- 
ments. Ho is then mounted on a horse, and con- 
veyed, with the usual clang and clatter of the natives, 
to the place of worship, where a part of the marriage 
prayers of the liturgy is rend, and a blessing is pro- 
nounced by the Kasi. From the masjid he is con- 
veyed in the santu way as when moving towards it, 
to the house of the bride, where ho is received by 
her father, and seated among the Assembled multi- 
tude. A dress ami ornaments for the bride, as ex- 
pensive as tho circumstances of liis family will per- 
mit, are presented in his mime, and by the hands of 
his father, to the hride, who immediately turns them 
to use. A couch covered with clean cloth is then 
produced, And on it tho happy pair are seated toge* 
thor. All the visitors stand before them. Hie 
Knsi takes a cup containing the juice of the grape, 
which is viewed as a token of tho covenant about to 
he entered into, invoke* the blessing of God upon it, 


and puts it into the hands, first of the bridegroom, 
and afterwards of the bride, who both drinL a little 
of it, as soon as they liave been questioned as to 
their willingness to enter into the married rotation, 
mid faithfully to discharge their respective duties. 
Tho marriage covenant, drawn out in tho form 
usually observed by the Jews, is then produced and 
read, and after being signed by tho individual in 
whose hand- writing it is, and three other witnessea, 
it is placed by the bridegroom in the hands of the 
bride. She holds one end of it wliilo he holds the 
other, and declares it to be a legal deed. Ho then 
folds it and gives it into her possession. She dis- 
poses of it by committing it to her father's care. 
The cup is again tasted; certain passages of the 
realms are read ; a ring is placed by the bridegroom 
on the forefinger of tho right hand of the hride ; and 
the religious part of the ceremonies is declared to be 
closed. Tho Kazi blesses the espoused, seated to- 
gether; ami they receive offerings principally in 
small sums of money, from their acquaintances 
Feasting and rejoicing conclude the labours of the day. 
Next evening, the bridegroom and bride leave the 
bride's house — the former seated on a horse, and tho 
latter in a palanquin — and proceed, amidst the firing 
of squibs and rockets, to the masjid, where they re- 
ceive a fresh benediction from the Kazi before going 
to tho house of the bridegroom, where they dine 
along with their assembled friends. Amusement and 
feasting continue during the two subsequent days, 11 

The interments of the Beni- Israel quickly follow 
the death. They bury without coffins, in graves of 
three or four feet in depth. The head of the corpse 
is placed toward the east. They sometimes make 
offerings to tho bouIs of the deceased of rice, uiilk, 
and cocoa-nuts, and sprinkle water mixed with flour 
at the time of the interment; and they visit tho 
grave on the third, fifth, and seventh days after it is 
dosed, for the purpose of prayer. They have also 
on annual ceremony in behalf of tho dead, like 
that of the Hindu Shrdtlh. Their formal mourning 
for tho dead lasts seven days. A few of them think 
that there is a purgatory for the reception of souls 
after death. 

The Bcni-Israel reckon their day, as among tho 
Jews, from sunset to sunset. They call their months 
also by the Hebrew names. The weekly Sabbath is 
in some degree olwcrved by about a third of the 
population. At six in tho morning they assemble 
for worship iu the masjid, where they remain for 
two or three hours, chiefly engaged in reciting prayers 
or parts of the Scripture after tLo Hasson or reader, 
and, practising genuflections. A few of the more 
devout of their number may be seen in the masjid 
about mid-day, or about two or three in the after- 
noon. The evening service, which commences about 
4 six o'clock, is best attended. It lasts for about two 
hours, and is frequently concluded by the person* 
present merely touching with their lips the cup of 
blessing. 
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Then facta. in reference to the history and habits 
of this strange people, liave been derived from a va- 
luable paper read by 1>. Wilson before the Bombay 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Tlie interest- 
ing question naturally occurs in regard to the Beni' 
Israel, Are they Jews or Israelites? To this ques- 
tion the Doctor gives the following reply : 44 The brief 
survey which we have now made of the observances 
of the Beui-lsmel might appear to warrant the con- 
clusion that they are Jews unconnected with the 
descendants of the Reubeuites and (indites, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh, who were carried captive to 
Ilalah, and llabor, and Ilara, and Nahar-frozan, (1 
Citron, v. 26\ by Pul, king of Assyria, and Tiglath- 
pilneser, king of Assyria, and unconnected also with 
the descendants of the ten tribes, who were carried 
captive to the same and neighbouring places, by 
Shalmaneser, after the fall of Samaria, in the reign 
of Hoshca (2 Kings xvi. 0) ; for they commemorate 
events with which it is difficult to see how those 
exiles could be connected, and some of which occur- 
red posterior to the return of the Jews to their own 
land from Babylon, to which they wero removed by 
Nebuchadnezzar. It is only at first sight, however, 
that such an inference seems to be authorized. The 
Bcrii-Isnte) most readily admit, that to the adoption 
nf their present practices, they liave l>eeu led hy 
the example and precepts of the Arahiau and Cochin 
Jews, who, from time ro time, have come to visit 
them, or to reside in their neighbourhood. The 
very fact that they required to be instructed by 
foreigners in the most solemn and interesting ordi- 
nances of their religion, as well as in other customs 
universally observed by the Jews throughout the 
world, is a presumption that they have been estab- 
lished for many ages in this country, and really be- 
long to the long exiled and ‘lust’ tribes of Israel. 
The Jew's of Cochin, who say that they came to 
India immediately after the destruction of the second 
temple, or according to their own hLtorical notices, 
in the 68th year of the Christian era, have all along 
considered themselves distinct from the Beni- Israel 
of Bombay, of whose circumstances they have from 
time immemorial been well aware ; and the black J e ws 
of Cochiu, descendants of proselytes from among the 
Hindus and the Jewish families which mixed with 
them, informed the late Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
when he was making inquiries about the Ten Tribes, 
that it was * commonly believed among them that the 
great body of the Israelites is to be found in Chal- 
dea; 1 but 4 that some few families had migrated into 
regions more remote, as to Cochin, and JRtijapur in 
India. 1 The last mentioned place is the district of 
country bordering on the Kigotnl creek, in which 
many of the Beni-Israel are even at present settled. 
The want of a MS. Sqdwr-Torah, or Book of the 
Law, among the Dem-Israely places them in a situa- < 
lion in which we do not see any congregation of 
Jews tliroughout the world. The repudiation, to 
this day nearly universal among t he m , of the desig- 


nation Jew, of which, no doubt, they would have ‘ 
been proud hail they merited it ; and the distinctive j 
appellation of ‘ Bum* Israel,’ which they take for 
themselves ; the non -occurrence epiong them of the 
favourite Jewish names Judah and Esther, and the 
predominance of the name Reuben, and othor names 
principally connected with the early history of God's 
highly-favoured people, appear to me to lie circtim - 
stances strongly comdx native of the opinion that 
they arc indeed Israelites, a remnant of the poste- 
rity of the tribes which were removed from their 
homes by the Assyrian kings. 1 ’ 

BRNl-KH A1BIK (llob. Km of Kehcr\ supposed 
to be the descendants of the Rueluihites to whom 
the promise was given. Jer. xxxv. 19, “Therefore 
thus saith the Lord of hosts, the (Sod of Israel; 
Jonadab the son of Recluib shall not want a man tf 
Stand before mo for ever.” They are said to ob- 
serve their old rules and customs ; they neither sow 
nor plant nor build houses, but live in tents, and 
often remove fVom one place to another with their 
whole property and families. I)r Wolff, the Jew- 
ish missionary, mentions that they believe and ob- 
serve the law of Muses by tradition, for they arc 
not in possession of the written law, and that they 
abstain from wine. 

BENI M HE, tbo name given to the devil among 
some tribes on the west coast of Africa. See Dr- 
vii M Di:vu.-Wok#iiip. 

BENIN (Uki.igioN of). The country which t»oar» 
the name of Benin is a large tract of coast in Western 
Africa extending upwards of two hundred miles, and 
presenting a succession of broad estuaries, now dis- 
covered to Iks all branches of the Niger, of which 
this country forms the delta. It is a country of 
gn*at activity in trading, And of greater importance 
than cither Aslmutec or Dahomey. The king is 
not only absolute, but a fetish or a god in the eyes 
of his subjects ; Ami all offences against him arc 
punished in the most cruel and summary manner, 
not only as treason but impiety. It is u crime to 
believe that he cither eats or sleeps, and at his 
death, ah we have already shown in the ease of the 
king of Ashanti:*: (which see), numerous human 
victims are sacrificed that they may accompany him 
to the other world, and wait upon him tlmre. Every 
year three 6r four human beings are presented as 
votive offerings at the mouth n. the river, with tli* 
view of attracting ships and coiium-rec. Though by 
no means so frequent as among the Ashatitccs, yet 
the sacrificing human beings is practised to a consi- 
derable extent, and tin sharks, which are accounted 
sacred, arc found to conui up in shoals to the river’s 
edge almost every ‘Uy to sec if there is a victim pre- 
pared for them. Fetishism and Devil-Worship are 
flic leading form* of religion at Benin, as among all 
tjje other Ragan tribes in Africa. The/ do not 
deny the existence of one Supreme Being, but they 
have little idea of his superintending providence, and 
seldom caU ujwu him excejrt on great occasions, when 
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Iliey repent his name, which is with them Canon, 
three times with a loud voice. They put implicit 
confidence in fetishes or charm*, which they wear 
hl>out their body, or har.g from some part of their 
houses, and they have also their Fetmcro or fetish- 
man, hy whose assistance they consult their fetishes 
on all important emergencies. They offer up so- 
lemn worship to the spirits of the dead, which they 
consider as taking a deep interest in all tilings that 
happen upon the earth. The presence of some 
spirits is courted ; houses are built for their accom- 
modation, and occasional offerings of food, drink, 
clothing, aud furniture are taken to these houses for 
their use. They place large quantities of cloth, 
heads, knives, pipes, tobacco, and ornaments in the 
coffin, and large articles of furniture around the grave 
outside, for the use of the dead. Every spirit they 
imagine is the guardian of its own relations, and, 
accordingly, when any individual, or even the king 
himself, is about to engage in any undertaking of 
importance, lie commences it with invoking the 
spirits of his ancestors. The spirits, in their view, 
have their residence in the woods, and hence when 
a person is in difficulty or danger, ho retires to the 
Military retreats of the forest that he may implore 
the aid of the souls of deceased friends. They make 
offerings to the devil or the evil spirit, to appease 
his wrath, und prevent him from inflicting injury. 
They sometimes send messages to their friends in 
another world hy one that is about to die. it is a 
circumstance well worthy of being noticed, that in 
Benin, ns in all the other parts of Western Africa, 
except the (iriiin Coast, circumcision is practised; 
and t ho neglect of it is a matter of reproach and ri- 
dicule. They have also another Jewish custom, 
that of sprinkling the blood of animals on the door- 
posts of their houses, and upon nil the places where 
their fetishes are kept. When a native happens to 
bo sick ho sends for his fetish-man, who offers up 
a sacrifice on his behalf, of a goat, or some other 
animal, and sprinkles the family- fetish with the 
blood of the victim. When he dies, a bullock, tied 
hy the forefeet, is brought to be sacrificed at his 
funeral, and every visitor is expected to bring some 
present to bo put into tho coffm or beside it. The 
female relatives assemble morning and evening for a 
month to mourn for tho dead ; and at tho end of that 
time they wash themselves, put aside all the badges 
ol‘ mourning, and rosum their usual duties. 

BENU3H-DAYS, a name given by the modern 
Egyptians to three days of tho week, which are tic- 
voted more completely to pleasure than the other 
four, and they are so called, iiecause tho betiinh is 
worn more esjiccially on these days, Iwing a gar- 
ment of common use, and not of ceremony. The 
Hciiish- days are Mondays, Wednesdays, and Satur- 
days, and <>u these the people consider themselves jis 
not bound to be so strict in their religious duties as 
on other days. 

BERSAITEN, the goddess of riches among the 


inhabitants of Japan. Tho legend which they re- 
late, according to Kaempfcr, in his 1 History of Ja- 
pan/ is curious. When on earth, it would appeal 
she bore the name of Bunso, and not having any 
children to her husband, she prayed earnestly to the 
gods of the country that she might be favoured with 
offspring. 1 1 er prayer was heard, but in a most mar 
vcllous way, as she produced no fewer than five 
hundred eggs. Her alarm was thereupon excited, 
lest from these eggs, if hatched, might come forth 
some monstrous creatures; and, therefore, to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe, she packed the eggs care 
fully up in a box, and threw them into a river, but 
ha\ ing previously taken the precaution to write upon 
tho bo^the word Fosgoroo. After some time liad 
elapsed, an old fisherman happened to find the box 
floating, and perceiving on opening it that it was 
filled with eggs, ho carried the newly -found treasure 
to his wife, who put the eggs into nn oven, and to 
the astonishment of the humble pair each of them 
produced a male child. The two old people brought 
up all these children, feeding them on rice and mug- 
wort leaves minced small. But when grown up the 
fisherman and his wife being unable to provide for 
them any longer, they became highway robbers. In 
the course of their wanderings they reached their 
mother’s house, and being asked their names, they 
told the strange story of their birth. Bunso learn- 
ing on inquiry that the word Fosgoroo was written 
on tho box, instantly recognized them as her own 
children, and received them ns such. She was after- 
wards taken up into heaven among the gods, where 
the Japanese believe she still remains atteuded by 
her five hundred sons. Hurd, in his * Rites, Cere- 
monies, and Customs of the whole World/ while re- 
lating this fuolis-h Mory, regards it as an allegory 
designed to teach, that, by persevering industry, 
whether in private or public life, wo may obtain far 
more than we ever anticipated. 

BEREA NS, a small sect of Scottish Dissenters 
which sprung up in 1773. Its founder was a Mr. 
Barclay, who, having been licensed as a preacher in 
connection with the Church of Scotland, laboured 
for some y cars with great acceptance as assistant 
minister in the parish of Fettcrcaim in Kincardine, 
When the parish became vacant by the death of the 
minister, the people were earnest in their applica- 
tion to have Mr. Barclay appointed to the charge. 
A presentation, however, was issued in favour of an- 
other to the great disappointment both of tho assist- 
ant and the parishioners. Immediately after this Mr, 
Barclay and a number who Adhered to him, separated 
themselves from the Rational church, and formed 
| a separate sect under the name of Beream, which 
they assumed to themselves as professing to follow 
the example of the ancient Bereann, who are thus 
f favourably mentioned in Acts xvii. 11, 11 These were 
more noble than those in Thetsiitanica, in that they 
received the word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the scriptures daily, whether those things 
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were so." The followers of Mr. Barclay accord- 
ingly set out witli the fundamental principle, tliat 
their system of faith and practice must bo built on 
the Scriptures alone, to the entire exclusion of All 
human authority whatever. The first Bercan church 
was formed in Edinburgh in 1773, and soon after 
another, on the same principles, was formed at Fot- 
torcairn, where Mr. Barclay liad many friends And 
admirers. On the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
grand points of the Calvinistic system, as regards 
predestination, election, and the Atonement, this sect 
were completely at one with the Westminster Stan- 
dards. There were some points, however, on which 
they differed from a 11 other sects. Thus they re- 
jected what is usually called natural religion, on the 
ground that to admit it would be to undermine the 
authority of revealed religion, by rendering it un- 
necessary and superfluous. This Mr. Barclay al- 
leged would go to justify the remark of the infidel 
Paine, in his ‘ Age of Reason, 1 where he affirms that 
“ there is no occasion for any revelation, or Word of 
God, if man can discover his nature And perfect ions 
from his works alone.” In such a mode of argu- 
ment there was obviously considerable confusion of 
thought. It is alleged liy no one that the religion 
of nature, is so full and complete ns to do away with 
the necessity of a written revelation. On the con- 
trary, the information, in regard to spiritual and di- 
vine objects, which wo have received from nature, 
is necessarily scanty and imperfect, and yet it is 
enough to convince us, that in our destitute and 
helpless condition, it is far from being unworthy of 
God to make known to us such n revelation ns 
would satisfy the cravings of our moral constitution, 
And relieve us from a state of darkness and doubt. 
A written revelation then, is necessary to man, and 
not unworthy of God ; lienee it has been bestowed. 

The Bernans also maintained that faith in Christ 
and the assurance of our own personal salvation are 
inseparable or rather identical, since it is expressly 
declared in the Word of God, “ lie tliat believeth 
shall be saved.” If then, Mr. Barclay argues, 1 give 
credit to this statement, it were impious to doubt my 
own salvation. This was the most dangerous of all 
the peculiar opinions maintained by the Bercans, as 
it seems to amount to nothing more titan tliat, if a 
nan persuades himself that he is a believer, he is in 
reality one. To this the reply of the late Mr. 
Archibald M'Lcan is sufficiently satisfactory, tliat 
unless Mr. Barclay can produce from the Scriptures 
i declaration of the remission of lus sins, addressed 
rO him by name, it is absurd in him to maintain that 
ie has the assurance of his own personal justification 
ind salvation, through faith in the direct testimony 
rf God. 

Another peculiar tenet which was taught by the 
Doreens was, that not otJy the greater part of the pro- • 
phectes of the Old Testament, but the whole of the 
Psalms, were to lie interpreted only as applying to 
Christ, and not to believers. 


This sect holds the principle and adheres to the 
practice of Pwdobaptism. They partake of the 
Lord's supper once a-month in general, but they 
sometimes observe it more, and sometimes less fre- 
quently. They are opposed to the observance of 
all days of fasting and preparation before the com- 
munion, as being mere unwarranted human appoint- 
ments. They dispense with the practice of conse 
crating tho elements in the Lord’s supper, or tin 
water in liaptism, alleging that no words of man cm 
produce Any change in either the one or the other. 
They object to the use of the won) sacrament ui 
commonly applied to baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per. They teach that no one hut a real Christian 
can or ought to pray, and that it is absurd for a be- 
liever to pray for au interest in Christ, or for any 
other Mossing* which he ought to l>c assured he has 
already. To pmy for such things they maintain 
would be to doubt their possession of them, which 
would be equivalent to doubting the Divine testi- 
mony. 

Their church government is neither Presbyterian 
nor Independent in its character, but a mixture of 
kith. The people elect their minister, but a minis- 
ter judges of qualifications, and one minister only is 
quite cwnfiotcnt to confer ordination, which is accom- 
panied by no laying on of hands. Their tnemliers 
are admitted on a simple profession of their faith, 
and assurance of the truths of the gospel, without 
any inquiry into their previous character; and if 
after admission they draw back from their profession, 
or act inconsistently with it, they are first admon- 
ished, and if that bo without effect, they are to lie 
withdrawn from as walking disorderly, and are to lx> 
loft to them selves. 

The Bercans have always been a very small and 
feeble body, cousin ting only of a few congregations 
in Scotland, one or two in England, und a small 
numkr In America. But of late years they have 
dwindled away, and the Census reports in 1861 give 
no returns of the body as existing on either side of 
the Tweed. 

BERECVNTHIA, a surname of Cvnrus or 
JtHEA (which we), * goddess among fbo ancient 
Greeks. This surname is either derived from Mount 
Bcrecyntbus, or from a place in Phrygia where she 
was worshipped. Gregory of Tours mention* that 
in his time an image of this goddess was worshipped 
in Gaul, the idol being rarrici in a vart info their 
fields and vineyards, while tin* people marched before 
in procession, singing and dom ing as they went 
along. The design of this ceremony w as to invoke 
the goddess to preset ve the fruits of the earth. 

BKKKNGAKIU3, a celebrated church reformer 
of the eleventh century, lie was a native of Tours, 
tin! received bis theological education in one of the 
most flourishing schools of the time, tliat of Fulbeit 
at Chart res, where under tliat wise and devout in- 
structor he imbibed tliat warm piety and ardent love 
of pure scriptural truth, which formed such marks ’ 
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tnd prominent features in his religious diameter. 
Fnlbert was accustomed to close the labours of the 
day by taking an evening walk with his pupils in 
the garden, speaking to them of their heavenly coun- 
try, arid urging upon them, not even to seem to come 
short of it. Even at that early period of his life, 
Bercngarius began to display not a little of that in- 
dependence of mind which so remarkably character- 
ised him in after life. After quitting the school of 
Fulbcrt, he spent sonic time in Tours, his native city, 
prosecuting and teaching secular learning; after 
which he dovoted himself wholly to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures and of the ancient Fathers. The 
high character which he. luid already gained for learn- 
ing and solid worth, procured for him the office of 
superintendent of a cathedral school in the church of 
Tours, and afterwards the office of archdeacon at 
Angers. Scholars (locked to him from all pails of 
France. It was soon apparent, however, that Ilo- 
rongarius held for lumsclf, and was communicating 
to his pupils, views both on secular and religious 
matters, which differed in no slight degree from the 
prevailing sentiments of his day. lie had studied 
carefully the works of Augustin, and had drunk 
deeply into the spirit of that admirable man. In 
proof of this, wo would point the reader to the fol- 
lowing passage from a letter quoted by Ncander, 
addressed by liorengarius to the monks of his district. 

“ The hermit is alone in his cell, hut sin loiters 
about the door with enticing words, and seeks ad- 
mittance. 1 am thy beloved - says she— whom thou 
didst court in the world. 1 was with thee at the 
table, slept with thee on thy couch; without me, 
thou didst, nothing. How durcst thou think of for- 
saking me? ] have followed thy every step; and 
dost thou expect to hide away from me in thy cell? 
I was with thee in the world, when thou didst cat 
llesli and drink wine ; and shall be with thee in the 
wilderness, where thou livest only on bread and wa- 
ter. Purple and silk are not the only colours seen 
in hell — the monk’s cowl is also to be found there. 
Thou, hermit, hast something of mine. The nature 
of the flesh, which thou wcarest about thee, is my 
sister, begotten with me, brought up with me. As 
long as the flesh is flesh, so long shall 1 he in thy 
flesh. Dost thou subdue thy flesh by abstinence? 
— thou bocomcst proud; — And lol sin is there. 
Art thou overcome by the flesh, and dost thou 
yield to lust? Sin is there. Perhaps thou hast 
none of the more human sins, I moan such as pro- 
ceed from sense; beware then of devilish sins. 
Prido is a sin which belongs in common to evil 
spirits and to hermits. And he recommends, 
as tho only sure preservative against it, prayer for 
divine grace, persevering prayer, which the pure in 
heart will never suffer to sleep. 4 1 exhort yon nof 
to roly on your own strength, like the heretic Juliaf!, 
in the Demetrius — then quoting some remarks 
from this letter, lie proceeds, *1 think otherwise. 
The Christ iau contest rests in this, that each, in the 


cmsciousncaB of liis frailty, throws himself entirely' 
M grace , And finds that with his own strength alone 
A can do nothing but sin.’ ” 

^ The theological point, however, which more thaaf) 
every other seemed to engage the careful study of 
Bercngarius was the subject of the lord's Supper* 
Sometime between the years 1040 and 1060, he be- 
gan to combat the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
which had been so long maintained as the recognised 
opinion of the church, while he taught with the mosl 
independent freedom that not the true body and thl 
true blood of Cliriat were in the Holy Supper, but i 
symbol of them. In this point he professed himsel 
to be a follower of John Scot us. Various ccclcsiaa 
tics eagerly took the field against Bercngarius. 11 
remained Ann, however, to the belief which he hat 
avowed, that the presence of Christ in the Supper wai 
not a carnal and bodily, but a spiritual presence. Tid- 
ings of this doctrine being openly taught reached Rome, 
and at a council held there by Pope l^eo IX. in 1050; 
liorengarius, though absent, was condemned as a here- 
tic. Feeling the injustice of this act, the Popo cited 
him to appear before a council to be held the same 
year, under his own presidency at Vercelli. Beren- 
gariuB was resolved to obey the summons, but on 
making application to the king, Ilcnry II. of France, 
for permission to attend the council, the king taking 
advantage of the sentence already pronounced upon 
him at Rome, caused him to be thrown into prison, 
and his goods sequestered. The Pope made no at- 
tempt even to complain of this contempt of his au- 
thority on tho part of the French monarch, nor did 
lie delay the council at Vercelli, but allowed matters 
to take their course. The consequence was, tliAt 
the doctrine of Scot us which Bemigiiiius held was 
condemned in the council, and the opposite doctrine,, 
that of the real bodily presence, was formally ap- 
proved. 

All the persecutions which the good man had cn* 
du red failed to moderate his zeal for the cause of 
Hod and truth. He longed for the opportunity of 
vindicating his opinions before a public council, now 
that by the influence of bis friends be had been liber- 
ated from prison. The king of France summoned a 
council to meet at Paris without waiting for the con- 
currence of the Pope. Bercngarius set out to attend 
it, but having learned on the way that a plot was 
formed by bis enemies against him, be judged it pru- 
dent to absent himself. Nor were bis fears ground- 
less. The council of Paris not only condemned 
Bercngarius and his friends as heretics, but docrecd 
that unless they recanted they should be punished 
with death. 

Such was the state of matters when Cardinal 
Hildebrand arrived in Franco on a mission from the 
Pope. A council was held at Tours in 1064, when 
' Bercngarius was allowed calmly to state hia opinions) 
and to refute the false accusation which many of the 
ecclesiastics brought against him, of holding thsl 
only bread and wine, but not the body and blood iA 
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| Christ. were in the eucharist. He succeeded in ex* 
plaining to the satisfaction of Hildebrand, that he 
recognised the broad and wine after consecration as 
the body and blood of Christ. The legate now took 
steps to Appease the outcry on the subject, which 
had arisen throughout France. Berengarius repeated 
his confession as to his belief in the real presence of 
Christ in the tmclt&rist, before a council of French 
bishops ; and when some of them doubted the sin- 
cerity of his confession, he consented to state on 
oath, that he believed from the heart wluU lie had 
said with his mouth. His opponents not being aide 
even to conceive of a spiritual presence as being 
equally well entitled to be called real as a bodily pre- 
sence is, took up the erroneous impression that 
Berengarius had been induced by fear to recant his 
opinions, and to profess his belief in transubstantia- 
lion. When, therefore, they found him opposing the 
doctrine of the church as keenly as he had done 
before, they accused him of denying his confession, 
perjuring him>elf, and relapsing into his old error. 
Hildebrand hail hoped to quiet the storm by taking 
the alleged heretic with him to Koine, but this pur 
pose was frustrated by the death of Leo. IX. At 
length, however, in 1059, Berengarius repaired to 
Koine, designing to lay his ease before tho then Pope, 
Nicholas JL lie expected naturally to* enjoy tho 
protection of Hildebrand, but in this he was disap- 
pointed. He was cited to appear before an assem- 
bly of 1 13 bishops. A confession uf faith drawn up 
by Cardinal Humbert was laid before him. It was 
so expressed as to cut off all possibility of A spiritual 
interpretation ; being in substance as follows : 4i that 
the bread and wine after consecration are not merely 
a sacrament, but the true body and the true blood of 
Christ ; and that this body is touched and broken by 
the hands uf the priests, and comminuted by the 
teeth of the faithful, not merely in a sacramental 
planner, but in truth.” The result was humiliating. 
The good man was overcome by the fear of death. 
He faltered, and taking the confession of faith in his 
liands, he threw himself with it on the ground in 
token of submission and repentance. He then com- 
mitted his writings to the dames with his own liands. 
'I'his was all that Rome desired, and straightwky the 
glad news of tlie recantation of Berengarius was se- 
dulously spread through Germany, France, and 
Italy. 

But the triumph of Romanism was short. The 
good man had only yielded to the fear of death for a 
moment, lie speedily recovered himself, and no 
sooner had he again set foot in France, than he 
taught the doctrine of the spiritual presence as 
keenly as before, and proceeded in tite strongest 
language to denounce the Pope and aD his emissaries, 
styling the Roman church not an apostolic see, but a 
•cat of Satan. In reference to his recantation a? 
Route, lie said, “ Human wickedness could by out- 
> v ward force extort from human weakness a different 
* eonfbasion ; but a change of conviction is what 


God's almighty agency alone can effect.” When 
charged with breaking the oath which he had so* 
lemniy taken, his reply was completely satisfactory l » 
“To take an oath which never ought to have bemt 
taken, is to estrange one's self from God; hut to re- U 
tract that which one has wrongfully sworn to is tel] 
return back to God. Peter unco swore that ho || 
knew not Christ. Had ho persevered in tliat wicked rj 
oath ho must have ceased to be an apostle.” Mor gy 
cifully restored from his temporary fall, Berengarius |j 
went on with his work, diffusing his opinions ox- 
tensively throughout France and in other countries 
of Europe. No further steps were taken against 
him in Home, if we except a mild exhortation given 
him by Pope Alexander II., to forsake his sect, and 
give no further offence to the church. But as ho 
himself expressed it, ho could not deny his real coti- 
•victiona. 

Soon afte* Hildebrand, the friend of Berengarius, 
liecamo Pope under the name of Gregory VII. 
One of his earliest official acts was to summon a 
council to be held at Poictiers in France, in the year 
107C, with tho view of settling the controversy 
which had so long raged in that country on the sub- 
ject of transubstAutiatioii. Such was tho excite 
merit, however, winch prevailed in tho council, that 
I Berengarius had almost fallen a \iclim to it. Gre- 
gory having failed in this attempt to put an end to 
the theological dispute, summoned Berengarius to 
Home. Thither accordingly he wciit, and at au as- 
sembly held on All-Saints Day, a confession of faith 
similar to that which he had formerly adopted at 
Tours, was produced by him, to tho effect tliat ho 
believed in the mil presence of Christ in the euclia- 
rist, without referring to tho true point in debate, 
whether it was a spiritual or a liodily presence. 
Gregory, us formerly, declared himself satisfied, and 
used every expedient to rescue Berengarius from (ho 
power of his opponents. All his attempts were en- 
tirely vain. The demand was made, and tho Pope 
was lUiublo to resist it, that Berengarius should pub- 
licly take oath tliat he really believed tho confes- 
sion which ho lutd made, and as a ti nt of his vera- 
city that he should submit to the ordeal of the hot 
iron. The Pope, however, sent him a private inti- 
mation that the cruel trial proposed would not be 
undergone; and probably to pacify the intolerant 
ecclesiastics, ho gave orders 'hat a monk in whom 
he put tho utmost confideiic*' should by rigorous 
fasting and prayer ascertain iho will of the Virgin 
Mary on the point. The answer was what ttia 
Pope luid desired, a complete vindication of Berea* 
pirius, declaring his doctrine to Iks in accordance 
with Scripture, and that it was quite sufficient to 
say tliat the bread after consecration was the true 
•body of Christ. 

The opposite faction meanwhile were Hot idle k> 
their attempts to frustrate the designs of Gregory. 
They contrived to hav£ Berengarius detained at 
Rome till the meeting of the synod, which usually 
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assembles them in the time of Lent. Tho plot was 
but too successful. (Gregory saw that ho was sus- 
pected of favouring the heretic, by indirectly con- 
niving at his heresy, and, being one of the most 
„rafty and unprincipled of men, he hesitated not 
to sacrifice his friend in order to turn away suspicion 
from himself; and, accordingly, he ordered that 
Borcngarius should prostrate himself on the ground 
before tho assembled ecclesiastics, confessing tliat 
hitherto he had erred. Once more the woful spec- 
tacle presented itself of a Christian man who had 
shown himself a valiant- defender of the truth, sud- 
denly overcome by tho force of temptation, throwing 
himself upon tho ground and impiously confessing 
that lie had erred. Tho enemy exulted no doubt in 
their seeming triumph. The Pope declared to tho 
humbled and disgraced man, the entire satisfaction 
of the assembly with his recantation, and charged 
him to dispute no longer with any one oil the sub- 
ject of tho eucharist, unless with a view to reclaim 
tho erring to the faith of tho church. 

Berongnrius returned to Franco with letters of 
protection from Gregory, recommending him to tho 
faithful as a son of flic Homan church, whom no one 
must henceforth molest or call him heretic. Ho 
drew up a report of his trial at Rome, referring in 
language of the deepest penitence to his shameful 
denial of what he know to ho tho truth, closing the 
melancholy narrative with these touching words, 
44 God of all might, Thou who re y calcs t thino Al- 
mighty power especially by forgiveness and com- 
passion, have mercy on him who acknowledges him- 
self guilty of so great, an impiety ; and you also, 
Christian brethren, into whose bauds this writing 
may enmo, prove your Christian charity; lend your 
symjiatliy to the tears of my confession; pray for 
mo that those tears may procure me the pity of tho 
Almighty.” Herongarius no doubt felt that no con- 
fidence could henceforth ho put in him as a public 
man. Ho resolved, therefore, to retire from the 
world, and to spend tho years that might still re- 
main to him on earth in solitude and seclusion, lie 
took up his abode therefore in the island of St. 
Cosmos near Tours, wlioro ho died in a very old ago 
in tho year 10H8. Wlmt a painful exhibition does 
this eminent man's life afford of the need for every 
man to ponder the exhortation, 44 Lot him that think- 
er h he staudeth, take hood lest ho fall.” Tho can- 
ons of Tours still hold the memory of Bmmgarius 
hi groat reverence. On tho third iky of Easter, an- 
nually, they repair to his tomb on the island of St. 
Cosmos, and there Boloinnly repeat certAin prayers. 
See next article. 

BERENGARIANS, a party of Christians in 
Fiance and elsewhere, in the eleventh century, who 
adopted tho opinions of Bkhknoakius (seo preced- ' 
ing articled, on the subject of the eucharist. The)' 
strenuously refused to admit the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and boldly asserted, in opposition t) 
the prevailing opinion of tho times, that the bread 


and wine in the Lord's Supper are not changed es- 
sentially and in substance into the body and blood ofl 
Christ. They protested, indeed, against every no- 
tion of a bodily presence of Christ in the eucharist, 
alleging that Christ, who is the truth, would contra* 
diet himself if the bread and wine which he presup 
poses to be present were no longer there. And 
then, as to the body of Christ, the peculiar mode of 
argument which he followed is thus stated by Ncan- 
der in his usual dear ami forcible Btyle ; 14 Christ’s 
I unly is at present glorified in heaven; it can no 
longer be subjected to the affections of sense; it 
can, therefore, neither wholly nor in part, be pro- 
duced anow, nor bo properly communicated. It 
were an unworthy trifling, could we suppose it true, 
to think that when the Lord’s Supper is a million 
times distributed, Christ’s body descends a millior 
times from heaven, and returns I wick as often. A 
favourite maxim of Bercngar often cited by him, 
was the passago from St. Paul : 1 Though we have 
known Christ after tho tlesh, yet now henceforth 
know we him thus no more,’ 2 Cor. v. 16. He dwells 
upon the words in the Acts of the Apostles, that 
Christ glorified was received up into heaven until 
the times of the restitution of nil things, Acts iii. 21. 
Vet Bercngar believed it might be said, in a certain, 
that is as he himself explains, a figurative sense, that 
bread and wine are the l»ody of Christ ; hero agree- 
ing with Ratramnus, hut with this difference. He 
did not understand it in the sense, that the divine 
Logos communicated himself through bread and 
wine, ami that the latter in so far became identical 
with, and took the place of, the body of Christ as the 
hearer of tho manifestation of the Logos in human- 
ity ; — hut according to his view it should l»e under- 
stood thus, that the faithful by means of this exter- 
nal sign, instituted by Christ for the very purpose, 
were therein to be reminded, in a lively way, of the 
fact, that Christ had given his life for their salvation, 
and that they, by a believing appropriation of these 
HiitVerings of Christ which brought salvation, were 
through tho operation of the Divine Spirit, brought 
into a true., supernatural communion with him, and 
had nq lively a conviction of his preseucc among 
them, as if he were bodily present. To this spiritual 
appropriation of the sufferings of Christ in believing 
remembrance, Bercngar referred the passages in the 
sixth chapter of John. He held, that those pas- 
sages contained no reference whatever to the Lord’s 
Supper, and appealed to the fact, that in common life, 
eating anil drinking were often employed figuratively 
to express an intellectual appropriation ; and that 
this, was especially the case in the New Testament, 
as he shows by apposite examples. Christ docs not 
descend fnm heaven, but the hearts of the faithful 
ascend devotional!)- to him in heaven. The body oi 
(Christ is received wholly by the inner man — by 
the heart, not by the month of the faithful. The 
true body of Christ is presented on the altar; but 
in a spiritual manner, for the inner man. lb* 
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feme, the imperishable body of Christ is eaten only 
by the true members of Christ, in a spiritual manner. 
The pious receive at one and the same time, in a 
viable mariner, the external sign (the sacrament), 
and in an invisible manner the reality which is re- 
presented by the sign j but by the gcxlless the sign 
only is received.” 

As usually lurppens with those who run counter 
to the prevailing opinions of the age in which they 
live, the Borengarians were charged with sentiments 
which they never held. Tlius they were accused of 
denying miracles, simply l>ccanse they refused to 
acknowledge the lying wonders which wore so plen- 
tifully related by the superstitious writers of me- 
diaeval times ; and of denying the veracity of the 
Gospel narratives, bemuse they did not assent to tho 
interpretation put upon some passages by mother 
church. But while the opponents of transubstan- 
tiation, in the eleventh century, were all classed un- 
der the name of Berengarians, they must not l»o 
understood as all of them adopting strictly the opi* 
nions of Berengarius. On tho contrary, some of 
them deviated so far from his views, ns while they 
denied tho transformation of tho bread, to suppose 
that the Iwnly of Christ became united with the un- 
altered substance of the bread. Others, again, con- 
tented themselves with objecting to tlue doctrine, 
that even unworthy communicants received the 
body of Christ, being of opinion that such commu- 
nicants received only bread and wine. Under many 
different modifications of explanation, transubstan- 
tiation was rejected by numbers, who, when tho pe- 
culiar name of Bcrengarmns disappeared, continued 
century after century in various parts of Europe, 
though still remaining in the bosom of the church, 
to combat its views on this point. The Heforma- 
,ion, in the sixteenth century, brought matters to a 
crisis, and from that time to the present, the main- 
tenance or rejection of the dogma of transubstantia- 
tion has formed an important Article of distinction be- 
tween the Kotnan Catholic and the Protestant 
churches. See Tuansubstantiation. 

BERKS, monks of Miiigrclia in the Caucasus. 
They are initiated or admitted into the body by liv- 
ing a calot or leathern cap put upon their head, and 
from that time henceforth they are bound to ab- 
stain from animal food, and to receive their instruc- 
tion from the other Beres. limy read mass in the 
Georgian language. Tho priest, having his vestments 
wrapped in a leathern wallet or portmanteau, some 
wiitv 41 cjtlaliash, a small loaf under his arm, and 
wax-taper in his hand, begin* his oremus near the 
church, where he is to celebrate mass. As soon as 
he has arrived at the church-door, he lays aside his 
baggage, and proceeds to beat the sacred wood, that 
is, a small piece of board about the length and 
breadth of a battledore, with the view of calling a 
congregation together. When the people are met 
he rings a small bell, lights his wax-taper, and tak- 
b*g up his baggage, enters the church, where he 


dresses himself in lus priestly garb, repeating all 
the while, with an audible voice, tho usual prayers 
As soon as he is equipped he spreads a dean linen 
cloth over the altar or communion-table, seta a plate, 
which ho makes use of as a patin, on the gospel- 
side, and a jug on the epistle-side, while he places 
between them the bread which he intends to conse- 
crate. lie now pours some wine into tho chalice, 
takes the bread and cuts it into small pieces, put- 
ting them into the patin, over winch ho places the 
camera, that is, a star made of two semicirclei. If 
there happens to lie too much bread cut he lay* it 
aside, covers the patin with one clean linen cloth, 
and the wine with another. After that ho retires 
to one side of the altar, lets his clmsiblc. if ho has 
any, fall down behind him, repeats the Paternoster, 
reads the Epistle, then tho Gospel, and having the 
•Missal or Moss-lmok in his hand, sings tho ererla in 
the middle of the church, with some Additional 
pmyors for l he offertory. Then ret timing to tho com- 
munion-table, he takes tho veil, with which the patin 
was covered, and throws it over his head, takes tlm 
patin in his left hand, holding it up to his forehead, 
and in his right the chalice, which lie rests upon his 
bosom. He then advances with n slow and solemn 
step towards the people till 1m reaches tho middle ot 
tho church, and making a procession all round with 
tho elements of both kinds, ho sings a hymn, whilst 
tho congregation fall prostrate upon their faces, or 
make several low and profound obeisance*. As soon 
as the procession is ended, and the priest returned 
to the altar, he put* the chalice and patin in their 
proper places, takes off the veil which he had thrown 
over his head, holds it before the dements, repeats 
several prayers, and pronounces at last with ail 
audible voice, and in a chanting tono, the form of 
consecration over tho bread ami wine. With tho 
star which he had moved over both the patin and 
chalice in the form of a cross, ho makes several 
signs over both elements. With the consecrated 
bread, which he first raises above his head while he 
repeats several prayers, he makes three more signs 
of tho cross, and then puts it into his mouth mid 
eats it. If there be any crumbs remaining in the 
patin, lie carefully collects them together and eats 
them. When lie drinks the wine, he holds the cha- 
lice fast with both his hands. All lluv-e ceremo- 
nies are performed with hit- fare towards the con- 
gregation. The loaf made iim* of iri the Mass is 
round, about the weight of an ounce, and composed 
of meal, water, wheat, and wine. f lhe mark put 
upon the bread is similar to that of the Greeks 
in Constantinople. The Bore* very frequently and 
devoutly fast, and should they omit so important a 
duty they imagine that the guilt of such a sin can 
► only lie removed by a second baptism. They pro- 
hibit tho eating of every kind of flesh, ^bey sap* 
Yosc that our blessed Lord never tasted animal food 
during his whole life, «iid that he cebdirated the 
pAHcha) supper with fish only. The Boros an 
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OMially dressed like laymen, with this difference, 
that they let their hair and beard grow, and are 
trained up from their childhood to abstinence. 

The same name, that of Berea, in also given to 
Miugrclian nuns of different kinds. Some are young 
women who have renounced marriage; others are 
HervantH, who, after the death of their master, be* 
come Bores along with their mistresses ; others are 
widows who nover marry again, or, in sorno cases, 
divorced wives ; while not a few have embraced the 
life of a Bore from poverty. All these nuns of 
Mingrelia are dressed in black, and have their head* 
covered with a black veil. They are not confined 
In convents, and may quit the religious life without 
being chargeable with any breach of vow. 

BEUEBC1UT1I (Hob. in (to beginning), the name 
given by the Jews to the Book of Genesis, or first 
Book of Moses in the Old Testament, because it* 
opens with this word in Hebrew. Solomon Meir, a 
celebrated Cabbalistic Jew, horn in 1 GOG, and who 
was consulted ah an oracle by the Jew* of his time, 
not only in Judea, hut throughout the world, hav- 
ing been converted to Christianity, and baptized un- 
der the name of Prosper, explained the motives of 
his conversion from this single word, Bnivschith, in 
which ho discovered all the mysteries of the Chris- 
tian religion. The process by which ho arrived at 
this strange conclusion may interest our readers. 

11 This word/ 1 ho argued, 44 Bereschith, in the begin- 
ning, does not make sense complete. There is 
something deficient, which the Cabbalistic, doctors 
supply ; ‘in the beginning of all things,* or 4 in the 
beginning of creation. 1 God employed this ellipsis 
to denote that there was a mystery in these words 
that was reserved for the Cahhalists to discover. 
First, by dividing this word, we obtain liar Asehit, 
which signifies, 4 he placed the Soil.* Thus we dis- 
cover the existence of the Son of God, in the first 
word of the Bacrod Record. Farther. God culls him 
Bar, which signifies also wheaton grain, localise this 
Bon was to be worshipped in the bread of the ou- 
charist. To the mind of Prosper, this argument 
was conclusive. But God has given three names to 
wheat, in strict relation to the three states of man. 
Wheaton bread was called degan, that is taken from 
tho garden, because, in the state of innocence, man 
was to receive his nourishment from the tree which 
God pUnted in the earthly paradise. It is also 
called chitta, a word derived from one signifying sin, 
because man was to oat it after the fall, Aml in the 
thin! place, under the gospel, tho Son was to be 
the bread of life to believers ; therefore, it seemed 
good unto him, that the names of bread and Son 
should be confounded, and that both should lie 
equally derived from the first word of the book of 
Genesis. Farthor, by substituting six words, for the’ 
six letters, Prosper found the Son in the fust letter, 
the Holy Spirit in tho secoud, the Father in the third, 
and in the three remaining letters, the words, 4 the 
Trinity is a perfect unity.* Hence tills Jew, by ono 


single effort, and by one single word, discovered the 
doctrine of the Trinity. He farther remarks, that 
the Bon is first mentioned, because it was He ‘ by 
whom all things were made.* That the Holy Ghost 
is next mentioned, because it was the Son who sent 
him, 4 If 1 go not away, he will not come unto you, 
but if 1 depart, I will send him unto you. 1 And 
that this Arrangement liarmonises with the practice 
of the Christian churches, who celebrate the feasts 
of Passover and Ascension before the Pentecost, 
aud then the feast of the Trinity.** 

BERKSCIUTII, the second part of the Jewish 
CuhlxilUy and so called in honour of the first word 
which occurs in the Book of God. This part of the 
Cabbala includes the study of the material universe 
probably because the first words in Genesis are Her* 
(jtvhiik bara } 4 in the hoginning lie created.* See Cab- 
11 ALA. 

BKKGELMIU, the primordial giant of tho an- 
cient Scandinavian mythology, who, with his wife, 
escaped in a bark when the race of ice and frost 
giants were drowned in the torrents of blood which 
flowed from tho wounds of the giant Ymik (which 
see). Thus was Bergelmir permitted to transmit 
the younger branch of the giant race. Bee Bksla — 
Bolt. 

BEUG1MUB, ft local deity worshipped at Bres- 
cia in ancient Italy. Montfaucon gives a statue of 
this god, represented as a young man in a Homan 
dress, with tho inscription in Jjitin, 44 Marcus No- 
nius Senecmiius, the son of Marcus, of the tribe 
Fabia, has performed his vow to Borgiinus.” Mont- 
faucon, with great probability, supines that the sta- 
tue is rather tliat of Nonius, from its being clothed 
with a Human toga. There is also preserved a sta- 
tue of a priestess of Bcrgimus represented as a wo- 
man stretching out one arm, ami lifting up the other 
On tho luisc aro inscribed these words in ijatin, 
44 Tho Cninuni erected this statue in honour of Notiia 
Maori n a, priestess of the god Bcrgimus.** 

BERNARD. This eminent man was born at 
Foutaines in Burgundy in the year 1091. To the 
piety of his mother he owed much of that devo- 
tional spirit by which he was so remarkably charac- 
terized. Even while a child ho exhibited signs of 
deep religious feeling. The deAth of his mother, 
however, was followed for a time by a declension in 
his spirit uni vigour and life, which gave place ere 
long to a complete reaction, and Jed him to form the 
resolution of retiring from the world, and becoming 
a monk. The thought of his mother’s deep-toned; 
piety often intensely affected him, and on one occa-i 
sions while on a journey, the recollection so over* , 
whelmed him, tliat he felt constrained to enter a 
church on the rood, and there with a flood of tears 
he poured out his heart before God, vowing to de- 
mote himself from that moment exclusively to his 
service. The influence of his holy seal was quickly 
felt by the other members of his family, and by sev- 
eral relatives and acquaintances. In the spirit ot 
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the time, therefore, imagining that God was to be 
beat served by pursuing a monastic life, he en- 
tered, in 1113, the monastery of Cheaux, joining 
with thirty of his com pan ions the strict order of the 
Cistertians, which had been formed only a few years 
before. 

Bernard was a monk all over. He carried ascet- 
icism to great excess, weakening his bodily frame 
so much that he was afterwards unable completely to 
fulfil the duties of his station. He remained at 
Citeaux for only three years j but during that pe- 
riod he earned so high a reputation, that though not 
yet more than twenty-live years of ago, he was ap- 
pointed abbot of a new monastery, which was found- 
ed at Clairvaux. This was (ho commencement of 
a new era in the history of monasticism. Men of 
all ranks were attracted to the Oistertian order, not- 
withstanding its noted strictness of discipline ; and 
numbers of monasteries sprang up in the desert* 
after the pattern of Churvaux. Within the brief 
sfiaco of thirty-seven years the number of convents 
of this order increased to sixty-seven ; and at his 
death, in 1 153, Bernard left behind him one hun- 
dred and sixty monasteries, which had been formed 
in all parts of Europe under Ins influence, lie was 
consulted alike by sovereigns, princes, ami popes. 
On various occasions the acceptance of a a bishopric 
was urged upon him by some most important dries ; 
but so devoted was he to the life of a monk, that he 
declined every such imitation. He prompted all 
around him to works of benevolence and cliarity. 
He enforced active industry upon the monks under 
his care, and instead of requiring that blind submis- 
sive obedience, which lias been almost uniformly 
demanded as a necessary virtue of a monk, he called 
upon his inferiors in the convent to exercise their 
own conscientious judgment on all the commands of 
their sujterior, urging upon them the apostolic ex- 
hortation, u Trove all tilings ; hold fast that which 
is good.” 

lie hesitated not in lits corrosjiortdenco with 
Pope Innocent If. to wani him that the popes had 
weakened their authority by nothing more than by 

R it. It is somewhat strange tliat a man of 
ious talent and discretion in many things, 
save fallen into the idea that God liad per- 
miracles by him. And yet it is possible 
i an impression may have arisen from the 
inary influence he was conscious of posscss- 
tlie minds of men. The miraculous gifts of 
however, were doubled, if not denied, by a 
great distinction in his day, Abelard, fol- 
y his disciple Bcrcngarius. But the abbot 
ot uiairvaux was animated by too exalted principles 
to attach much importance to the imaginary pos- 
session of miraculous powers. He held in far 
higher estimation the virtues and amiable disposi- « 
lions of the true Christian. 1a>vc he regarded and 
recommended to hb monks as the soul of all per- 
fection, and hcncc he received the name of the man 


of love. Christ die manifestation of the love of 
God was with him the all in all, and a reference to 
Christ the soul of the Christian life. 

The purity of Bernard's exhortations did not pre- 
vent the most unseemly dissensions arising among 
the monks, even during his life. Feelings of jea- 
lousy and ill-will grew up betwcou the old order of 
Cluniacenaians and the new order of the Cister- 
tiana. The latter were distinguished by their white 
cowls ; the former by their black ones. To allay 
the improper feelings of lioth parties towards each 
other, Bernard composed a tract pointing out the 
relation lust ween the two orders. Already in bis 
time had special honour begun to be paid to the 
Virgin Mary ; and more especially under the idea 
that she had boon conceived without sin. Follow- 
ing out this view, a festival was instituted hi hon- 
our of the Immaculate Conception. Such a step 
roused the holy indignation of the devout Bernard, 
and lie addressed a remonstrance on the subject to 
the canonicals of the church at Lyons, who had in- 
troduced the festival. The keenest controversy 
however, in which this watchful guardian of the 
truth engaged, was that which he carried on with 
A Marti, on what he regarded as the fundamental 
points of the Christian system. This was suc- 
ceeded by a dispute of a somewhat similar kind with 
a greatly inferior, but still able, opponent, Gilbert 
de la Poiree, archbishop of Pointier*. The views 
of Bernard on the peculiar doctrines of Christianity 
were remarkably definite and clear. 1 le stands forth 
a* one of the tirst theologians, not only of Ins own 
day, but of several centuries before and after. Ho 
was strictly Aiigustimnn on most of the principal 
doctrines of the Christian system. Whether con- 
sidered, indeed, ah a reformer of monasticism, as a 
divine, or as a Christian man, the abbot of ClairvauK 
is entitled to occupy a high place among those men 
who have loft their foot -prints upon the sands of 
time. 

BEILVARD1NKS. Sec Cistkucians. 

BKKSKTKKitS, the name given to persons in 
Iceland, who were supfaiscd, when in a Mate of 
frenzy and excitement, to be supcniaturally inspired, 
so tliat they could perform extraordinary things, 
such as passing unharmed between two fire«. They 
pretended to keep lip a familiar inlrirourr© with 
spirits, and they gave forth their inspired effusions in 
rugged uncouth rhymes. Her Scaniiinavianh (ltE» 
LJpioN ok Am:ij:nt). 

^qBERYLLI A NS, a sect of Christian heretic* which 
sprung up in the third century. They derived theif 
name from their leader Beryllus, bishop of Bovina in 
Arabia, one of the most learned men of his day. Ho 
flourished in a. i*. Ob He held a modification of 
the MoMrdunn doctrine as to tho nature of Christ, 
alleging that the Hon of God had no distinct personal 
exist once More the birth of Christ, when the divine 
nature was comm imitated as an emanation from the 
rather. The propagation of this doctrine excited a 
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keen controversy in the church, and a synod was 
convened on the sub'ect at Rostra, A. r>. 244. The 
great Origan, who at that time resided at Ca'sarca 
Btratonis in Pales tine., having advocated the opposite 
doctrine of the Logos, felt himself colled upon to en- 
gage in this new controversy. He entered, accord- 
ingly, into dispute with Beryllus, and such was the 
success of this distinguished polemic, that the here- 
tic was convinced of his error. Huch is the account 
of Eusebius, and we are further informed by Jerome, 
that Beryllus adilrcssed a letter of thanks to Origcn 
for the instruction he lrnd received from him. None 
of the works of Beryllus are now extant. 

It ESA, a god of the ancient Egyptians, mentioned 
only by Aimriianus Marcellinns, who speaks of an 
oraclo belonging to him. 

BEttLA, a giant-woman in the old Scandinavian 
mythology, who was the daughter of Bolthorn, and the* 
wife of lWr, to whom she bore the three gods, Odin, 
Vili, uttd Vo. 

llETil* DIN (Heh. House of Justins), a tribunal in 
sacred or religious causes among the Jews. The 
Jewish church has always been governed by a pre- 
siding Rabbi in the city or town where they may be 
settled. Ho generally attaches to himself two other 
Rabbis, and these combined form the Both* Din. 
This tribunal frequently determines also private dis- 
putes between members of the synagogue, and at the 
same time, they take euro that worship is regularly 
performed. Their power was partly civil, partly 
ecclesiastical, and they received the name of Rulers 
of the Synagogue, because the chief government was 
vested in them. The Beth -Din had authority to in- 
flict corporal punishment, as scourging, but they 
could not condemn to death. See Synackxjuf.. 

BKTJJ-HA1M (Heb. House of the Living), a 
name given by the modem Jews to a burial-place, 
the dead being looked upon as living. The name is 
supposed to have been invented by the Pharisees ns 
a protest against thoinlide.l doctrine of the Saddu- 
ecus, and a standing declaration of their belief that 
the immortal soul lived after its separation from the 
body, and that the body shall rise again at the 
general resurrection. 

BETH HAM Ml DBAS (Hub. House of />;**£- 
turn), the name given by the Jews to those of their 
schools in which the oral law or Uubhinicnl tradi- 
tions were explained. They believe that they are in 
possession of two kinds of laws, lx>th of which, as 
they allege, were delivered to Moses on Mount 
Sinai —the Written Law, which is contained in the 
Old Testament, and the Oral Law, which compre- 
hends their traditions. From a quotation which l)r. 
Light foot makes from a Rabbinical writer, we learn 
that there were four hundred and sixty synagogues^ 
in Jerusalem, every one of which had a house of the 
l>ook for the Scripture, or where the Scripture miglK 
lie read, and a house of doctrine for traditions, or 
where traditions mifht lie taught. 

BETli HAMM1KKA v Ileb. House of Reading), 


the imrne given by the Jews to those of their 
schools in which the text only of the law was read. 

BET11LKHEM1TES, » religious order, distiu 
guished by a red star with five rays on their breast, 
which they called the star of Bethlehem, being worn 
as a memorial of the star w hich appeared to the wise 
men of the East, and conducted them to Bethlehem. 
Matthew Paris says tliat they settled in England 
in the thirteenth century; but it docs not appear 
that they had more llutn one convent. 

There is another order of the same name in the 
Spanish West Indies, who are 1 whited like Capu 
chins, with tins diilerence, that they wear a leathern 
girdle instead of a cord, and, on their right side, an 
escutcheon representing the nativity of our Saviour. 
The founder of this order was a monk of the name oi 
Peter Betancourt, who was a native of Teneriile, one 
of the Canary islands. He was trained from child- 
hood in all the austerities of monastic life. In the 
year 1050 he sailed for the West Indies, and took up 
his residence at Guatemala, where, in the course of a 
few years, he assumed the habit of the third order of 
St. Francis. Being a mail of great benevolence, bo 
founded an hospital for the sick poor, to which, at 
length, were added a cloister, refectory, and other 
apartments of a convent. Proceeding from one 
step to another, his plans were enlarged until a con- 
gregation of Bethlehcrnites was formed deriving their 
name from the hospital which was dedicated to out 
Lady of Bethlehem. He died in 1567. The con- 
gregation, however, did not disperse on the death oi 
their founder, but received the sanction of the king 
of Spain, and the constitutions of the order were ap- 
proved by Pope (’lenient X. in the year 1673. The 
order w r as fully organized by Innocent XL in 16S7, 
who put them under the rule of St. Augustin, and 
authorized them to have a general. There are also 
nuns of this order, who make ii \ow of poverty, 
obedience, ami hospitality, and who arc governed by 
a superior bearing the title of elder sister. 

BETROTH M ENT, a mutual engagement between 
two parties to marry at some future period. Among 
the ancient Jews this not un frequently took place so 
early us ten years of age or under. The consent of 
the parents or relations was first sought, and if this 
was obtained, the young man was permitted to make 
a short visit to his proposed wife, and if lie wee 
pleased with her, a betrothment took place either by 
his giving her a piece of money before witnesses, 
saying, “Be thou espoused to me according to the 
luw of Moses and of Israel ; ” or by giving iu writing 
the same form of words before witnesses, embodying 
in tfie document the womans name. These ceremo- 
nies were performed under a tent or canopy con- 
structed for the purpose, where the young man talk- 
ed familiarly with his lover, and no jwraon went into 
Abe tent when they were alone; but the young 
man's friends and Attendants waited for him with 
lighted torches, and received him with the greatest 
acclamations of joy. On tliat occasion, also, he took 
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& vessel full of wine, drank a small quantity of it, 
then threw the vessel upon the ground, ami dashed it 
in pieces, intimating thereby a community of goods, 
and also their frail and uncertain tenure. The es- 
pousing or betrothment closed with a feast, to which 
the relations of both parties were invited. The 
young woman now usually returned to the house of 
her parents, where she remained for ten mouths, or a 
year, during which she was busily employed in mak- 
ing preparations for the marriage. Nearly the same 
uiode of betiothmeut is continued among the modern 
lews. 

Among the early Christians, also, the fpmmUot as 
(hey were called, or betrothment, was quite separate 
and distinct from the marriage. The mutual con- 
tract or agreement which formed the principal port 
of the ceremony, wits confirmed by certain gifts or 
donations which were considered as the earnests or 
pledges of marriage. The free consent of the parties 
was regarded as absolutely necessary to the validity of 
the whole matter. The pledges were generally given 
by the man to the woman, hut in some rare cases, 
by the woman to the man. Along with these es- 
pousal gifts, or as a [tart of thorn, it was usual for the 
man to give the woman a ring, in further testimony 
of the contract. Another ceremony used in betroth- 
munt was the solemn kins, which ratified t ho ‘mutual 
agreement. This was appointed by Constantine to 
be. an essential part of the contract, so that if it was 
omitted, then upon the death of either party before 
marriage, the whole of the espousal gifts wore to be 
restored to the donor or his heirs at law. This, in 
(act, was embodied as a standing law iu the Justinian 
code. An addition* 1 part of the ceremony of botroth- 
meut, was the settlement of a dowry upon the wo- 
man, to which she should be entitled after his death. 
This was done in writing, and in regular legal form. 
The whole business of espousals, indeed, , was gone 
about with the utmost formality. It was done wholly 
in public, before not fewer than ten witnesses, 
generally consisting of the friends of each party. 
The period between the espousals ami the marriage 
was limited to two years. Should either party fail 
to fulfil the contract w ithin tliat period, they were 
bound not only to restore the espousal gifts, but to 
I iay a fine for breach of contract. The whole of 
these arrangement* were much the same as those 
which were observed among the ancient Romans, 
long before the introduction of Christianity. 

In the ancient Greek church, the ceremony of the 
espousals or betrothment partook more of an ecclcsi • 
astical character than tliat which was observed either 
among the Jews or the early Christians. Tlie pritot, 
after crossing himself three times upon the breast, 
presented the bridal pair, standing in the body of the 
house, each of them with a lighted wax candle ; and, 
proceeding to the altar, he offered incense from a 
cruciform censer, after which the larger collect was 
song, with the responses and doxdogies. Them fob ; 
loved the ceremony of presenting the ring. Yh* j 


priest having made the sign of the cross upon the 
hood of the bridegroom, placed it upon a finger of 
his right hand, thrice repeating there vtarda: u This 
servant of the Lord espouses this handmaid of the 
Lord, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, both now and for over, world 
without end, Anion/* In the some way, and refloat 
ing thrice the same words, ho presented the bride with 
a silver ring. The groomsman then changed the 
rings, white the priest in a long prayer expatiated 
upon the import of the rings; after which the whole 
ceremony wne dosed with a prescribed form of prayer. 

In many uncivilised countries, Ix'trothmeuts or 
contracts of marriage are effected by the parents and 
relatives altogether independently of the parties 
more immediately concerned, and even while they 
Are yet in infancy and childhood. In China, this is 
lone by a class of persons who make a regular trade 
of match-making. And, however unsuitable the 
match may be, when once the agreement is made, it 
is inviolable. In many cohos the parties never see 
each other until the day of (heir marriage. Instances 
have been known of betrothed damsels among the 
('hi none committing suicide to escape union with the 
persons to whom, without their consent, they had 
boon betrothed. When a visitor enters the house, 
the betrothed female must retire into a private apart- 
ment. Bee Makmaok. 

HEXEUINH, Pagan priests among the Mandin- 
gocs on the west coast of Africa. They are much 
addicted to tha study and practice of jugglery, which, 
indeed, forms a most important part of the religion 
of the African tribes generally. The grand llexorin 
is, os it were, the sovereign pontiff, lie presides 
over all the other priests who profess to teach magi- 
cal arts to the people. A common practice with 
them is to inscribe letters or other minks on small 
pieces of paper, which they carefully amp up, and 
give to their pupils and the people generally, as ef- 
fectual preservative* against diseases and calamities 
of every kind. 

. IiKY WE. See Baiva. 

BEZPOPOITSCIIINS, one of the two clones of 
Russian sectaries distinguished by this peculiarity — 
that thfcy have either no priests at all, or priests 
of their own ordination, in no wuy connected 
with the national church. The principal sects of 
Bexpopoftschin* are the Durhoh -rfd, the Pomnryam y 
the Theodotiuiuti the JVtilijx/UmJut/jr, the AV^wtocAins, 
the Pwfanftkoe Sot/lmm, the Xoftijititzi, the tiamo- 
kretschenUfiy the Tachu rxtmnik the M abifc<m4iM f the 
IkonoberUri, and the StirzncrtecJuni, each of which 
will be considered under its own separate hood. Beo 
ClIRKUf. 

^ BlIAJDUUATll '/A* Itml of Purity % a deity held 
in groat estimation among the Hindus. He U wor- 
shipped at lihadriimth iu the province of Berinaghur, 
where there i« a celebrated temple, which is fro 
(j uenfted by <jwds of Hindu pilgrims. This temple, 
which rcgaidod os a place of great sanctity, is 
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nation! of Shiva, the third person in the 'Ifftifc 


btuh in the form of a cone, roofed with copper, and 
having a apire surmounted with a golden ball at the 
top. In the inner sanctuary in abated an image of 
Bhadruath, being a figure, in human aliape, of black, 
g tone, about three feet high, covered with a rich dra- 
pery of gold and silver brocade. It luu$ been calcu- 
lated that not fewer than 60,000 person! resort evory 
year to this sacred shrine. A silver salver is handed 
round among the pilgrims, to receive their offerings, 
which are expected to be liberal. There are also 
several cold and hot springs, each of thorn having 
a sanctifying virtue, which the pilgrims eagerly pur- 
chase at a considerable price. 

BHAGAVAT, one of the names of Bkaum, 
(which see), the supreme being among the Hindus. 

BHAGA VAT-GIT A, a philosophical episode of 
the Muhabliarota, a poem in which are celebrated 
the heroic wars of the Kourous and the Pundous, tw <f 
families belonging to the race of the children of (he 
Moon. The Dhagavat-Oita is regarded as exhibit- 
ing the most complete view of ancient oriental rnys ■ 
ticism. It consists of a dialogue between the god 
Krishna and the hero Arjmui. A civil war is sup- 
posed to bo raging, and a battle about to begin. The 
hero is quite at a loss to which of the parties he 
ought to wish success, his feelings of attachment 
being strong to many individuals in both armies. 
Krishna reproves him for his want of decision, ami 
reminds him that liis actions ought never to bo regu- 
lated by a regard to consequences, but that it is a 
man's highest duty to maintain an utter indifference 
to nil human fooling. In the Bhagavat-Gita Krishna 
Is identified with the god Vishnu, and the god Vish- 
nu is declared to be the Supremo 1 >«ity from whom 
all tilings have issued, ami into whom all will bo 
absorbed. This poem is attributed to the seventh 
or eighth century of our era, while the Mahabharata, 
to which it protends to be an episode, must have been 
written at least eight hundred years before. Pro- 
fessor Wilson notices the resemblanco of the doc- 
trines of tlio Bhagavat-Gita to those of some divi- 
sions of the early Christian schools, and hints that 
the remodelling of the ancient Hindu systems into 
popular forms, and in particular, the vital importance 
of faith, woro directly influenced by the diffusion of 
the Christian religion. Professor lessen believes 
the apostle Thomas really to have visited India, mid 
he sees no reason to doubt that Christian churches 
were introduced into Southern India within the first 
lour or five centuries of our era. 

The highest state of felicity to which the BIia- 
ga vat- Gita points, is an oteraal absorption in Brahm 
(See Ausorition), such a slate tlist when the man 
dies he will never bo bom again into any form on 
earth. There is a class of rnen among the Hindus 
who devote themselves wholly to preparation for thiS 
absorption. These are the Yocua (which see), wl^o 
sit sunk in meditation, with their eyes fixed upon the 
point of their nose. See Bn ahm~ Hinduism. 

B1IA1BA V {the l<ord of Terror), one of the in car- 


triad. 

BHAIRAVA, a festival celebrated among the 
Hindus in honour of Bhairav, when, according to 
promise, his votaries suspend themselves in the air 
by hooks passed through the muscles of the book, 
and allow themselves to be thus whirled in his 
honour round a circle of fifty or Bixty feet in circum- 
ference. See Dunn a Pi.maii. 

I1H AVANI, the mother of the Hindu Triad. Va- 
rious accounts are given of her origin, but tbc most 
commonly received version is, that Bhavatii, trans- 
ported with joy at the thought of having existence, 
expressed her delight in skips and leaps, and while 
thus cheerfully engaged, three eggs fell from her 
bosom, from which issued the three Dejotas : the 
Trimurti or Hindu trinity. 

BIIAWANA, the exercise of meditation enjoined 
upon the Budhist priests. At the close of the day, 
or at the dawn, they must seek a place where they 
will be free from interruption, and with the body in 
a auitablo posture, they must meditate on the glory 
of tho Bud 1ms, the excellence of the bana or sacred 
books, and the virtues of the priesthood. 

BIKJTA, tho general name by which malevolent 
or destructive spirits among the Hindus are distin- 
guished. The word also signifies element, and 
hence they may be supposed to have been worship- 
ped as lords of the elements. The worship of theso 
spirits is the only form of religion known in many 
parts of India, and by some writers it is regarded as 
the most ancient religion of that country long before 
tho composition of tho Vedas. The victims usually 
offered to the Bhfita Are buffaloes, hogs, rams, and 
cocks. If rice is offered, it must bo tinged with 
blood ; and if flowers, they can only be red or blood- 
like. Intoxicating drinks are al.sA used in this de- 
mon worship. This species of idolatry is found 
ehietly in desert solitary places, and in the wild re- 
cesses of mountains. M. Dubois, speaking of the 
inhabitants of that tong chain of mountains which 
extend on the west of the Mysore, says, that u tho 
greater part of the inhabitants practise no other wor- 
ship than that of the devil. Every house and each 
family has its own particular Bhfita, who stands for 
its tutelary god; and to whom daily prayers and 
propitiatory sacrifices are offered, not only to incline 
him to withhold his own machinations, but to defend 
them from the evils which the Bhfttas of tlieir neigh 
hours or enemies might inflict. In those parts tho 
image of the demon is everywhere seen, represented 
in a hideous form, and often by a shapeless stone.” 

BHIKftHU, or Mendicants, one of the four or 
dm of Bandaya (which see), or priests in NepauL 

1MBLK (Gr. HtMw, the Book), the name usually 
applied to the Sacred Books of the Christians. They 
k are also called the Scriptures or Writings, the Iloly 
Scriptures, the Old and New Testaments, the last 
designation denoting that they aie the Testament 
or solemn chxlaration of the will of God to man. 
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The Books of the Bible are called Cmwnical Books^ 
because they are iu the catalogue of those books 
which are looked upon as sacred, to which the name 
of Canon is ascribed. In tbit* sense they are op- 
posed to such books as are called Apocryphal^ which 
are either not acknowledged as inspired books, or 
are rejected as spurious and uninspired. 

The Bible consists of two separate and distinct 
portions, the Old Testament or Hebrew Scriptures, 
and the New Testament or Greek Scriptures. The 
earlier books of the Old Testament arc universally 
admitted to be of higher antiijuity than any other 
authentic writings which have come down to us. 
Even Herodotus, the father of Grecian history, lived 
long after the time of Moses ; and llomer, the most 
ancient of Grecian poets, can lay no claim to a re- 
moteness of antiquity espial to that of the author of 
the Pentateuch. No doubt Oriental writings have 
sometimes asserted for thcmselvoB an existence long 
prior to the writings of the Hebrew lawgiver; but 
such exaggerated statements have long since been 
set aside as utterly unfounded. The first canonical 
collection of the Sacred Writings consisted of the 
Pentateuch or Five Books of Moses. We have the 
clearest and the most irrefragable evidence that 
the greatest care was taken by thn Hebrews to 
preserve, this sacred deposit. Thus we are informed 
in Dent. xxxi. ‘20. that Muses commanded -the Le- 
vites to take this honk of the I -aw, and to put it /a, 
or rather %. the side of the ark of the covenant. 
The two tables sf the ten commandments were laid 
up within the ark ; but the Bonk of the I -aw is sup- 
posed to have been placed in a small coffer, which 
formed an appendage to it. Be this as it may, one. 
thing is certain, that the Book of the 1 Jtw invaria- 
bly went along with the ark of the covenant, which 
the Hebrews prized as their most jirecious treasure, 
over which they watched with the most scrupulous 
anxiety. In this situation the autograph, or origi- 
nal manuscript of the Pentateuch, and the other Sa- 
cred Writings, as from time to time they appeared, 
were preserved down to the building of the temple 
in the days of Solomon. Previous to that period the 
ark of the covenant, with its accompanying valua- 
ble manuscripts, though kept with unremitting care, 
had been without a fixed and permanent plate of 
deposit. Now, however, that a large, solid building 
was erected, which was wholly dedicated to sacred 
purposes, an opportunity was at forded of assigning 
to the Sacred Canon a sure resting place. The ark 
of the covenant, accordingly, as we leam from 
1 Kings viii. C, was deposited in the most holy place, 
under the wings of the cherubim ; and in all proba- 
bility it was accompanied thither also by the in- 
spired writings, though some allege that they were 
lodged thenceforth in the treasury. 

But while the original manuscripts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures were thus kept in safe deposit in the 
temple, transcripts of them appear to have been 
! »ade for the use of **»e tropic. Thus we find in 


2 C bron. xvii. 9. a body of l-evites and priests sent 
out by Jchosh&phat, each with a copy of thu Sacred 
Writings in his hands, to go through the cities of Ju- 
dah ami instruct the people. Besides, evyry seventh 
year the law was enjoined to lie read in public, a 
practice which would tend to secure thu preservation 
of the Sacred Writings, while the various copies 
which were made would tend to difluso the know- 
ledge of them. It would appear, however, that, 
during the reign of one or other of the wicked kings 
of Judah, the Book of the l-uw hud, from whatever 
cause, been removed from its proper plan* in tho 
temple, and concealed in some obucuru corner of tho 
building until it was unexpectedly discovered in thu 
reign of good King Josiah. “ Hilkiah, the priest," 
it is said, “ found a Book of the 1-aw of tho Lord 
given by Moses ; 99 in all proliahility the autograph 
tho Hebrew lawgiver himself. Soon after tho 
Babylonish captivity ensued, when tho original 
manuscripts of tho Sacred Writings «p|>car to have 
been lost, but not before authentic copies woro in 
the hands of many Hebrews. 

The rebuilding of tbo temple, on the return of the 
Jews from Babylon to their own land, formed an 
important era in tlm history of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, lip to this time iio collection had boon 
made of the separate, book* into one volume, but the 
generally received idea among tho Jews is, tluit 
Ezra, the great reformer of the Jewish church, was 
tlm first, aided perhaps by Nrhcmiah, who collected, 
revised, and arranged the whole in the form in which 
they now exist. The Jews, accordingly, regard 
Ezra as another Moses, the second founder of thu 
1-aw, and the saying is current among their writers, 
that "if the l.aw had not lieen given by Moses, 
Ezra was worthy by whom it should lutvo boen de- 
clared. 11 This inspired arranger of the Old Testa- 
ment is said to have made also some other improve- 
ments. The Hebrew language had fallen into com- 
parative disuse Among the .lews during their seventy 
years’ residence in Babylon ; and some have af- 
firmed that Ezra first inserted the vowel points in 
the ordinary copies of thu Scriptures, with the view 
of preventing the. knowledge of the peculiar struc- 
ture and pronunciation of the Hehiew language from 
being lost or corrupted. It is said that he introduced 
the use of the ( Judder letters instead of the ancient 
Samaritan, which had heen in use before tho capti- 
vity. The great benefit, howi .er, which Ezra con- 
ferred upon his Jewish countr . .mcii, was the, r.laisi- 
fi cat ion and arrangement of the sacred books. 1U 
divided them, it in supposed, into three great sec- 
tions, the Law, t lie i hop hei*. and the Hagiograpba 
or Holy Writings. The Law eontained only thu 
Pentateuch or first five l*;ok* of Moses, Genesis, 
Exodn*. Leviiieu*. Number*, and Deuteronomy. 
4 The Prophet* compn bended the principal historical 
l&oki, Johhua. Judges, Samuel, and Kings, colled 
the former prophet*-, and the strictly prophetical 
: boohs called the, latter prophets, besides being distiu- 
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guished into the greater, namely, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the first three being the most remarkable of the 

and Ezekiel, reckoned as three, and the twelve minor apostolic Fathers, Clement, Polycarp, and Papins, 

prophets reckoned as one. Thu Hagiographa in- while the other three lived in ari age immediately 

eluded all the remaining hooks, that is, Psalms, subsequent to that of the apostles, Justin Martyr, 

Proverbs, Job, Hong of Solomon, Ruth, I amenta- Iremwis, und Origcn. 

thins, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehetninfi. Not only, however, have we the testimony of cre- 
This threefold division of the Sacred Hooka of the dibits witnessen to the authenticity of the New Tes- 
Old Testament Is mentioned by our blessed Lord, tarnent records, but there is good raison for be* 
and also by Josephus the Jewish historian. Thu lieving, that the original manuscripts of the gospel 
! Hebrew Scriptures were anciently divided into sec- history were in existence long alter the time of the 
i lions or lessons, of which there were fifty -four in the writers of them, and thus the correctness of every 
law of Mohcm. The division into chapters is com- transcript might be effectually tried and ascertained, 
paratively of recent date; but the division into They were also translated into various languages, 
verses is of ancient origin, probably soon after, if and numerous copies of both the originals and the 
1 not during the time of Ezra. translations were dispersed over the whole civilized 

Tho Jews watched with the most intense and world. A n umber of the early transcripts arc still 
oven scrupulous anxiety over the. Old Testament preserved, and it is pleasing to find an entire agree 
Scriptures, lest they might he enmipted or change*! rnent between these and the copies of the gospel his- 
©von in the smallest degree. They noted at the tory whi« It are in ordinary circulation. But, bo- 
und of each hook the exact number of verses and sides, no record cm earth has been to such an extent 
sections which it contained. It was even calculated the subject of discussion ns that which is to he found 
; how often each letter of the alphabet occurs through- in the New Testament, and none, therefore, has been 
out the Hebrew Bible. The very position and size ho much the subject of minute, jealous, and watchful 
of all the letters in which any peculiarity was oh- attention, both on the part of friends and foes, 
servuble were carefully recorded. Any variations of 'Flu* incessant contentions between Christians and un- 
readings, or even the inversion of a single letter, did lievers, as well as between opposing Recta of Cliris- 
not pass unnoticed. Thu middle, verse and letter in liana themselves, each of them appealing to the lac- 
j the several hooks, the most trilling and seemingly guago of Scripture in support of their opinions, 
unimportant peculiarity which could he found, was rendered it next to impossible to oiled any, even tho 
I eagerly fixed upon as an additional means of seem- slightest alteration, without its instant detection and 
iug the most minute accuracy in the Sacred Writ* exposure. 

ings. The Jews, indeed, held their Sacred Hooks in Hut even admitting the perfect authenticity and 
the highest veneration, counting it a very heinous integrity of the New Testament records, on what 
sin either to add to, or take away, cum a single let- grounds are we to establish the credibility of the 
ter from them, lienee, although there are sliulit statements which these authentic writings contain V 
variations in the leadings of dilferent copies of the On this point the strongest and most eiVective ap* 
Old Testament, these are evidently unintentional peal must he made to the direct evidences of mini* 
erroiH of imnsciiberH, and in uo case do they alhct ties and prophecy. “In ulmt way,” asks 1’aley, 
a vital doctrine. “ can a revelation be made but by miracles?” “In 

The books of the. New Testament are. usually ar- none,” Ins answers, “which we can possibly con- 
rauged into three classes, the Historical Hank s, con- reive.* 1 Hut it must ever he home in mind, that the 

storing of the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apos- proof derived from miracles goes to establish, in tho 

ties; tho Oortriml /Awds, including the fourteen first iiiitattcc. tint the truth of any statements what - 

Epistles of Paul and the seven Catholic Epistles, so ever, but simply the Divine authority of Him by 

called because they were, cliietly addressed to the whom the miracles are wrought; and from the 
converted Jews scattered throughout tho Roman Divine authority of Christ, we pass, by an almost 
empire; and the Prophetical Hooks, ot which there immediate transition, to the truth of Christianity, 
is only one, the Revelation of St.John. The order Had no miracles been performed by our blessed 
in which tho books aro now placed is the most an- Lord, we would have had no proper evidence that 
cient, being that adopted by Eusebius in the eaily He came from God, nor could the Christian scheme 

part of the fourth century, and probably by lgna- have asserted any valid claim to a Divine origin, 

tins, who lived at the close of the first and during To the gospel, however, no such objection can b^ 
the former half of tho second century. In proof of oiTtced. Miracles arc alleged to have been wrought }| 
tho authenticity of the evangelical records, Dr. Pa- water was changed into wine; the blind received ! 
lev, in his ‘ Evidences of Christianity,* has Appealed their sight ; the dumb spoke; tho deaf heard; that 
to n«> te.wer than sevon testimonies of credible wit* lame walked; and the dead were restored to life] ( 
nesHo* M retching from the cotomporaries and friends * And tho principle on which Christ performed these'* 1 
of the apostle*, onward through the three tirst een- miracles is obvious, from his own declaration. “The 
tunes atter th«* OiriMiau era. It is quite sufficient, works that l do in mv Father’s name they boAr wit* 
however, to appeal to six of the most prominent, ness of me." The distinction is paljiuble to the 
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most uncultivated mind between those events 
which are truly miraculous, and that class which 
embraces even the most surprising of the ordinary 
phenomena of nature, or the most wonderful disco- 
veries of science ; and hence the peculiar value of 
miracles as evidences and proofs of a system which 
addresses itself to the illiterate as well as to the 
learned. 

lu regard to the argument in favour of the New 
Testament narratives drawn from the evidence 
j of prophecy, it has lioeii often remarked, us one of 
j it* peculiar advantages, that, being gradual and pro- 
j gressivo ju its fulfilment, the force of I his argument 
| is every day becoming stronger and more convincing, 
j The evidence of prophecy, and tlutt of miracles, are 
, to some extent identical ; the one being merely a 
miracle of knowledge, while the other is a miracle of 
power. Various predictions are to be found in Lite 
New as well os in the Old Testament. The clear- 
est and the most important lire those which refer to 
the character, condition, and work of the promised 
Messiah, ami thotc which relate to the subsequent 
fortunes of the C'luistiim Church and of the Jewiidi 
iiution. 

In addition to the evidence in behalf of the cre- 
dibility of the ree«>rds* contained m tin* New Testa- 
ment, drawn from miracles and from prophecy, wo 
may advert to another argument deduced from the 
rapid propagation of the Christian religion iti the 
caily ages, in spite of the numerous obstacles which 
it was destined to encounter. That the extent of 
its diihiMou even in the days of the apostles was re- 
markable., is plain from the statement of rani, that 
from Jerusalem round about unto IUyricnm, he him- 
self had not failed to declare the. unsearchable riches 
of Christ. At Jerusalem and Antioch, at ICphcsus, 
Athens, Corinth, Thcsttilotiicn, and even in imperial 
Koine, the unstress of the world, churches had been 
planted, and tlie truths of Christianity were openly 
promulgated. The remarkable success, however, of 
the first promulgators of Christianity rests not solely 
mi their own statements, hut is fully attested by 
contemporary writers. Had it been possibles to ac- 
count for the fact by a reference to mere secondary 
causes, the acuteness and genius of (iihhon wduld 
surely have been able to accomplish the task. It is 
unnecessary to say, however, that even he lias failed, 
and all that cold sneering infidelity could effect has 
utterly foiled. Hie circumstances of the cone are suf- 
ficient to show, that on any other supposition than 
tliAt of its truth the success of the go«pel is wholly 
unaccountable, lu what was probably the most il- 
lustrious period of Homan literature* some indivi- 
duals of high reputation for learning and clmractcr 
adopted the tenets of Christianity, and opeuly pro* 
fessed their belief in them — and that too without 
the slightest hope of deriving any worldly advantage * 
— nay, even under the certain impression tliat they f 
would thereby tbcniMilve* to the ridicule. • 

persecution, snd reproach of their fellow countrymen, j 


And if such was the conduct of enlightened men in 
regard to what was strictly A question of facts, on 
which every individual around them was capable of 
deciding, and, therefore, might have disproved them 
if it had been possible to do so, to what. Other con- 
clusion can we possibly come than that the gospel 
is true? By the pure force of truth alone it over- 
came the deadliest opposition, and trampling down 
every obstacle, it made its way to the gates of the 
palace, and even mounted the imperial throuu of the 
mighty (Vsars. 

Another series of proofs of the credibility of tha 
Now Testament may be drawn from a careful in- 
spection of the. book itself. Thin is what is called 
usually the internal evidence. Tinier this head 
might he noticed the beautiful adaptation of tho 
truth, whether doctrinal or preceptive, to tho nature 
•ml condition of mail, and its accordance with our 
highest and most refined notions of inoral excellence, 
as well as the holy and purifying influence of tlm 
gospel upon the minds and hearts of those who lmvo 
embraced it. The influence of Christianity, how- 
ever, is not merely discernible in the life and con- 
versation of an individual, but it is also strikingly 
apparent in the. beneficial effect which it has exor- 
cised over largo communities of men. Imperfectly 
though tho motives ami principles of Christianity 
ha\e as jet l wen brought to hear upon the world 
generally, it has nevertheless produced a decided 
improvement in the moral and political condition of 
those countries which have hitherto received it. 
Their laws, their institutions, their mamiorM, have 
alike experienced the ameliorating e fleets of the gos 
pel of Christ ; and though the process of reformation 
in these points may have been tardy, it has still 
beuii sufficiently marked to render it an argument of 
considerable weight in favour of tho truth mid diviuo 
authority of the Christian system 

While the Bible, is divided into two great portions, 
the Old and tho New Testaments, these together 
form one bountifully connected ami consistent sys- 
tem of Divine truth. The hooks of which the en- 
tire volume consists, have been written l»y many 
different authors, and at a great variety of diOemit 
dates, stretching through an immense period in the 
world’s history, and yet the throlngie/d m \ stein which 
they eontain is complete as a whole, ami congruous 
ill all it* parts. This of itself a'lunln a strong proof 
that “all Scripture is given hv m»piiation of fiod.” 
There an; no doubt great diversities of language, 
conception, and style, discernible in tin.* di/h-ient 
books of the Bible ; so that the individuality of thu 
sacred writers is quit* apparent throughout. I sai ah 
is in no danger <»f being confounded with Daniel 
nor Taul with John. But thin forms no ground of 
objection to the Divine im-piraliun of the Holy 
yd.le. “It in Hod who h|f-aks to tin there, M as I*ro- 
f«— or (honc-ei) clmpK inly remarks, “ but it is also 
man, it is man. but it is also Hod. Admirable 
Word -■! Cod! it bus been made man in Us own 
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way, as the eternal Won! wan ! Yes, Clod has made 
it also come down to uh full of grace and truth, 
fc like unto our words in ull tilings, yet without error 
and sin ! Admirable Word, divine Word, yet 
withal full of humanity, much to-be-loved Word 
of my ( hid I Yes, in order to our understanding 
it. it lmd of necessity to bo put upon mortal lips, 
that it might relate human things; and, in order to 
| attract our reguref, behoved to invest itself with our 
i modes of thinking, and with all the emotions of our 
| voico ; for God well knew whereof we are made, 
lint we have recognised it ns the Word of the Lord, 
mighty, efficacious, sharper than a two - edged sword ; 
and the simplest among us, on hearing it, muy say 
like Oleopas and his friend, * Did riot our hearts 
burn within us whilo it spoke to U*?' With wliat a 
mighty charm do the Scriptures, by this abundance 
of humanity, and by all this personality with which 
their divinity is invested, remind us that the Lord of 
our souls, whose touching voice they are, does him- 
self hear a human heart on the throne of God, al- 
though seated on the highest place, where the angels 
serve hiiu and adore him for over ! It is thus, also, 
that they present to iis not only that double charac- 
ter of variety and unity which already embellishes 
all the other works of (iod, uh Creator of the hea- 
vens and the earth ; hut, further, that mingling of 
familiarity and authority, of sympathy and gramleu r, 
of practical details and mysterious majesty, of hu- 
manity uud divinity, which is recognisable in all the 
dispensations of the same (lod, os Itodocmc-r and 
Shepherd of his Church. It is thus, then, that the 
Father of mercies, while speaking in his prophets, 
behoved not only to employ their manner as well as 
their voice, and their style as well as their pen; hut, 
further, often to put in operation their whole facul- 
ties of thought and feeling. Sometimes, in order to 
show us his divine sympathy there, he 1ms deemed 
it titling to associate their own recollections, their 
human convictions, thoir personal experiences, and 
their pious emotious, with the words he dictated to 
litem; sometimes, in order to remind us of his sove- 
reign intervention, ho has preferred dispensing with 
this unessential concurrence of their recollections, 
affections, and understanding. Such did the Word 
of Ood bchovo to bo, lake Immanuel, full of grace 
and truth; at once in the bosom of (lod and in the 
heart of man; mighty and sympathizing; heavenly 
and of the earth; sublime and lowly; awful and fa- 
miliar : God and man ! Accordingly it bears no re- 
semblance to the (lod of the nationalists. They, 
after having, like the disciples of Epicurus, banished 
the Divinity far from mnn into a third heaven, 
would have hud the Bible also to have kept itself 
there 4 Philosophy employs the language of tlij 
gods,* says the too famous Strauss of Ludwigshurg, 

• while religion makes use of the language of niet^’ 
No doubt she dues so: she lms recourse to no other; 
she leaves to the philosophers and to the gods of 
this w oi id tin it einpynan uml thoir language.’* 


The Jews divided the Pentateuch into fifty of 
fifty-four parmtcJw'tJi, or larger sections, according 
as the lunar year /{ the Jews is simple or interca- 
lary ; one of the*<j sections being read in the syna- 
gogue every Sabbath day. Some cf the Jews attri- 
bute this division to Moses, and others to Em, 
The larger sections were divided into smaller or 
Sulerim . Until the persecution of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes the Jews read only the Law ; hut the reading 
of it being then prohibited, they substituted for it 
fifty-four HaphtorotU or sections from the Prophets* 
Under the Maccalx.es the reading of the Law was 
renewed, being used as the first, while the reading 
from the Prophets was adopted as the second lesson. 
These sections again were divided into Pesukim or 
verses, which have lx>en also ascribed to Em. Such 
shorter divisions were found to be particularly useful 
after the Babylonish captivity, when the Law was 
expounded in the Chaldee dialect, which was then 
the vernacular tongue, although it still continued to 
he read in the original Hebrew. 

In its original form the text of the Hebrew Bible 
was written continuously without breaks or divisions 
into chapters, verses, or even words. A number of 
ancient manuscripts written in this way, both in the 
Greek and Ijttin languages, are still extant. The 
Jews affirm that when God gave the I.aw to Moses 
on Mount Sinai, it was given in a twofold form, the 
true reading ami the true interpretation, and that 
both these were handed down from generation to 
generation until they were committed to writing. 
The true reading is the subject of the Mtuvra , and 
the true interpretation the subject of the Minima 
ami U nun m. The Mason tea were the. first who di- 
vided the books and sections of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures into verses, noting carefully the number of 
verses in each hook and section, and the middle 
verse in each, with other minute particulars of a 
similar kind. 

It is not unlikely that the early Christians may 
have derived from these ancient Jewish divisions 
the idea of dividing the New Testament in a similar 
way. AVh*» lira carried out the plan is unknown. 

It is certain, however, that the New r Testament was 
divided at an early period, prolwibly before the fourth 
century, into two kind* of chapters, some longer and 
ot liters shorter. These chapters not being sanctioned 
by the church, were by no means uniformly adhered 
to. The most important were the Ammonian sectiotu } 
so called from their author, a learned Christian ol 
Alexandria in the third century, in the fourth cen- 
tury an edition of Paul's Epistles, viewed as one 
hook, was divided into chapters in one continued se- 
ries — an arrangement which is still to be found ir. 
the Vatican manuscript, and in some others. The 
Codes Bczir and other manuscripts were divided into 
lessons in addition to tho chapters and sections. It 
was not until the thirteenth century, however, that 
the chapters n«»w in use were first introduced through- 
out the Western or ]<&tiu church, for the New Tu* , 
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lament ns well as the Old. No Greek manuscripts 
ore known to be extant in which chapters are found, 
prior to the fifteenth century. The invention of 
chapters has sometimes been ascribed to Lanfranc, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in the reigns of William 
the Conqueror and William II. Others again at- 
tribute it to Stephen Langton, who was also arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but in the reigns of John and 
Henry III. The real author of this very useful di- 
vision was Cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro, who flou- 
rished about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Having projected a concordance to the Latin Vul- 
gate version, by which any passage might be found, 
lie divided both the Old and New Testament for 
greater convenience into chapters, the same as we 
now have. These chapters lie sulxlivided into 
smaller portions, which he distinguished by placing 
in the margin each of the letters of the nlpliabct At 
equal distances from each other, according to the 
length of the chapters. The same arrangement was 
adopted in the fifteenth century for the Hebrew 
Bible by Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, with this differ- 
ence, that instead of Adopting Hugo's marginal let- 
ters, he marked every fifth verse with a Hebrew 
numeral. The introduction of verses into the He- 
brew Bible was made by A thins, a .Jew of Amster- 
dam, in the seventeenth century. 

The first collection of various readings in the MSS. 
of the Old Testament, with which we are acquainted, 
is the Mu*ora y which was probably executed gra- 
dually, and not all at Aice ; lint the precise time at 
which it commenced it is difficult to ascertain. It 
was written sometimes in rolls separate from the 
text ; at other times at the end of the copy of the 
Scriptures; but in later rimes, generally on the mar- 
gin or bottom of the page. About the year 1030, 
Aaron Ben Asher, President of the Academy at 
Tiberias, and Jacob Ben Napthtali, President of that 
at Babylon, published each of them a separate edi- 
tion of the Old Testament Scriptures; and from 
those two editions issuing from the two great classes 
of Jews, the Eastern and the Western, the succeed- 
ing copies of tho Scriptures have been generally 
taken. The first attempt to print a Hebrew Bible 
with various readings, from a collation of a few 
manuscripts, was made in 1GG1. After this several 
further collations were made at different periods. 
But these are scarcely worthy of being mentioned 
in comparison of the laborious work of Dr. Kenui- 
cot, the first volume of which appeared in 177G, and 
the second in 17 BO. This was followed by the still 
greater efforts of De Rossi, wlio collected more MfcJS. 
and editions in his own private litirary, tluui Kcnni- 
cot had collected in all the great libraries of Europe. 
In addition to those collected by Kennicot and De 
Rossi, there are other Hebrew MSS. of great im- 
portance. Thus a colony of Jews is said to tiave 
settled in China in the first century, probably about 
the year 75. They possess a number of manuscripts. 
In their synagogue they have thirteen rolls, each 


containing the whole Law. They have no vowel 
points, and arc divided into fifty-three sections; but 
without distinction of hooks, cliapters, or verses. 
One of these rolls lasing very ancient, is held hi high 
estimation. 

The celebrated traveller, Dr. Edward Chirke, found 
in the Crimea a number of Karaite Jews, who pot- 
sussed a number of ancient manuscript copies of the 
Hebrew Bible. The account which ho gives is very 
interesting. 44 Tho room,” he says, 44 where we were 
entertained, won filled with MSS. ; many in the hand- 
writing of our host; others by that of his children, 
and all in very Wautiful Hebrew characters. The 
Karaites deem it iui act of piety to copy the Bible 
once in their lives. All their manuscript copies be- 
gin at the book of Joshua. The Pentateuch is kept 
ui>art ; not in manuscript, but in a printed version, 
for tho use of schools. They reject the Talmud, 
every kind of tradition, all Itahhinical writings And 
opinions, and all marginal interpolations of the text 
of Scripture; and govern themselves by the pnro 
letter of the law. They pretend to have the text of 
the Old Testament, in its must, genuine state. Be- 
ing desirous," Dr. Chirke adds, “to possess one ut 
their Bibles, the Ktihhi permitted us to purchusc a 
lieautiful manuscript copy, written on vellum, about 
400 years old; but having left this volume in the 
Crimea, to be forwarded by way of Petersburg, it 
was never afterwards recovered." Thu Karaites are 
said to have separated from the main body of tho 
Jews soon after the Babylonish captivity. 

Dr. Buchanan, in his 4 Christian Researches in 
Asia/ describes a visit which he made to a colony 
of Black Jews in Malabar, and who aro supposed to 
be n portion of the first dispersion. From tliat peo- 
ple lie obtained a very valuable manuscript copy of 
the Pentateuch, which is now in the library of Cam- 
bridge University. This manuscript is written oil 
goats' skins dyed red. It is about forty-eight feet 
long, and about twenty-two inches broad. Tho va- 
riations from the common reading amount to about 
forty, none of them of the slightest importance, or 
adjecting the meaning in the least degree. Four of 
tjp readings arc peculiar to this copy. 

^vThe name veneration and respect which the Jews 
have in all ages shown to the Old Testament, has 
been manifested by Christians to the New Testa- 
ment. Every trace, however, of the original manu- 
scripts of the latter disappeared in a remote anti* 
quity. This may be accounted for in various ways. 
In all probability they w**re formed of very perish- 
able materials, being cl idly light papyrus rolls, on 
which the writing was inscribed with the pencil or 
cakmvu*, with black ink, and in columns. The 
writing itself was in the character called uncial or 
Urge round letters. These uncial manuscripts wont 
1 os continuously or without separation of the words ; 
they had uo inter-punctuation ; no initial capitals, 
no accents and breathings. Before the formal com- 
pletion of the canon toward tfie end of the fourth 


century, scarcely a Hinkle copy had been made which 
Contained the whole New Testament. In subse- 
quent times ouch copies still continued to be rare, 
and most of those that did exist also contained the 
Greek Old Test ament. The four Gospels were most 
frequently transcribed. The Pauline were copied 
more frequently than the Catholic epistles ; and these 
latter generally formed one volume with the Acts of 
the Apostles, though very often both they and the 
l^ulinc epistlds were bound up along witli the Acts. 
'Ifhti Apocalypse was least frequently copied, and by 
Athanasius in the fourth century, it was lirst assigned 
in place among the canonical books. 

"Ain the first centuries of the Christian era, parch- 
ment superseded papyrus. From the fourth to the 
eleventh century, it remained almost exclusively in 
use ; then cottou paper came to be more frequently 
employed than parchment, and soon alter linen papef 
was used. With the use of the papyrus, the em- 
ployment of the roll form also ceased ; and instead of 
it the book form was introduced. The whole num- 
ber of New Testament uncial manuscripts of the 
period, from the fourth to the truth century, which 
have como down to us, amounts to forty -one, only 
three of these embracing the whole Now Testament ; 
And of these three there is none without considerable 
omissions. In regard to the printed text, the lirst 
C'lllatiou of Greek manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment was made by Ximeucs, archbishop of Toledo, 
in tho year 1514, but it was not published until 
1520, when it appeared as a portion of the Complu- 
tensiau Polyglot, liut a few years previous, in 151b, 

I hero issued from the press of Frobenius at Haste, 
the first edition of the New Testament in Greek and 
Ijatin by the celebrated Erasmus. This was followed 
by other editions by the same learned man, after 
consulting soveral Greek manuscripts. Then suc- 
ceeded the edition of Colinous, mid the valuable 
editions of the Parisian printer, Robert Stephens. A 
Greek-Latin edition superintended by Stephens in 
1551, is the first tn which the Greek text is divided 
into verses. This division, which lie had already 
threo years before introduced into the Vulgate, and 
which was soon universally received, seems to have 
lieeii adopted after the example of the Hebrew edi- 
tions of tho Old Testament. Next in succession 
came tho numerous large and small editions of Ho /a, 
and after a number of years the F.lxevir edition, 
which is now in general use under the name of the 
Trjrtus rirrptn*, or tho received Text. In 1G57 ap- 
peared tho London Polyglot, executed by the cele- 
brated Walton, with tho collation of sixteen addi- 
tional manuscripts. Soon after was published an 
edition by Curcollama with various readings; to 
which succeeded tho valuable work of Dr. Fell, ip 
tho preparation of which ho had collated forty other 
manuscripts. Another very important work of tlpt 
same kind was tho edition by l)r, Mill of Oxford, 
which, after the hi tour of thirty years, was published 
ill 1707. This edition was succeeded by tluU of ; 


John James Wcfstein, which appeared at Amster- 
dam in 1751-2, in two folio volumea. The first edi- 
tion of GricHbach was published in 1777. but hit 
great work was his second edition of the New Tes- 
tament, which was not finished till 180G. In this 
work Griesbach was not a little indebted to the pre- 
vious labours and suggestions of Hcngel and Sender. 
After the death of this distinguished critic, the first 
volume of a third edition was issued by Schulz in 
1827. The work of Griesbach excited no little con- 
troversy among Hiblical critics. His most severe 
opponent was Matthai, who having obtained posses- 
sion of more than an hundred manuscripts from 
Moscow, published an edition of the New Testament 
in twelve volumes in 1782-1788. Griesbach was 
ably defended against Mutthai by llug and Kieh- 
liorn. Tim next labourer in the wunc field w r as 
Augustin Hcholz, who published an edition of the 
New Testament, enriched with full prolegomena, 
the first volume in 1830, and the second and conclud- 
ing volume in 1830. Besides, there appeared many 
small editions founded dually on Grieslmch, the 
most widely circulated being those of Knapp and 
Schott, and at a still later period that of Theile. 
Carl Lachniann, besides a small stereotype edition 
containing the bare text, issued a large Greek and 
Latin edition, the first volume in 1842, and the sec- 
ond in 1850. The most recent authors who have 
revised the text of the New Testament are Tischen- 
dorf and Kciche in Germany, and Tregelles in our 
own country. * 

Next in importance to the manuscripts of the 
Bible, may be ranked the versions. The principal 
versions of the Old Testament are the Alexandrian 
or Septuagint translation, in the Greek language; 
the Targnma, or translations in the Chaldee ; the 
Svriac version; and tho Vulgate, or I^atin transla 
(ion. 

The Septuagint translation was executed about 
«. 277. Josephus and Philo state that it was 

made at Alexandria under the reign of the second 
Ptolemy, commonly called Ptolemy Philadelphia. 
Others allege that it was done in the reign of the 
first Ptolemy, called Sotor. The most complete ac- 
count of the origin and modo of execution of the 
work is given by Josephus, who adopts the account 
of Arisicus, one of the persons who was sent by 
Ptolemy to Jerusalem on this matter. (Sec Sf.ptua- 
(U NT.) The most celebrated manuscripts of the 
Septuagint are the 4 Codex Vaticanus,’ and the 
4 Codex Alexandrians, 1 and from these the late edi- 
tions have been printed. Besides the translation of 
the Seventy, however, there were several other 
Greek translations of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
all of them made after the Christian era. The best 
known are those by Aquila, a Jew, and by Syntma- 
chus and by Thcodotion, both said to have been 
Ebionite Christians. 

The Chaldee versions of the Old Testament are 
termed Targnma or interpretations. Of these, the 
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most celebrated are those of Onkelos, and of Jona- 
Hum Ben Uuicl. The work of Onkelos is a version 
of the five books of Moses; that of Jonathan is a 
version of Joshua, Judges, the two books of Samuel, 
the two books of Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the twelve minor Prophets. Both of these are 
of considerable antiquity. There is also another 
Targum on tho law called the Jerusalem Tar- 
gum. 

The Syriac version boasts of great antiquity, the 
inhabitants of Syria liaving been early converted to 
Christianity, and therefore requiring a version of the 
Old Testament Scriptures in the Syriac tongue. 
Various translations appear to have been made, some 
of them from the Septuagint. The version which is 
most highly esteemed is directly from tho Hebrew, 
and bears evident marks of being very ancient. The 
author of it is supposed to have been a Jewish con- 
vert, and the dAte of it to lie in the first century. 
The Syriac version, brought by Dr. Claudius Buclia- 
nau from India, and diqtosited in the university of 
Cambridge, is preferred by Do Rossi to all others. 

“ This most ancient version,” he observes, “ follows 
closely the order of the sacred text, and is more pure 
than any other.” 

There exists also a version of the Itooks of tho 
I aw made in the Saniaritau or Chaldaic Samaritan 
language, from a copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch in 
Samaritan characters. It has been conjectured also 
that there was a Greek version of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

One of the most important versions, and that 
which is held in great esteem in the Burnish church, 
is the Latin version, sometimes called the Italian, 
nut more generally the Vulgate. This seems to 
have existed from an early period for the use of the 
Latin church; at all events, there were various 
translations into Latin, that which was called the 
Italian being the most highly valued. Jerome un- 
dertook to revise it by desire of Daiiiamuh, bishop of 
Botne ; but finding that the Old Testament had been 
translated, not from the Hebrew, but tho Greek ver- 
sion, he resolved to execute an entirely new transla- 
tion directly from the Hebrew original. That this 
new version might Ixi as perfect an possible, Jerome 
|uu*sed several years in Judea, and received the Tts- 
sistancc of several learned Jews who resided at the 
school of Tiberias. Since the seventh century, the 
translation of Jerome has been in general use in 
the Roman Catholic Church, excepting that of tho 
book of Psalms, the old version of which is still cm- - 
ployed ; so that the present Vulgate consists of the 
new Latin translation of the Old Testament by 'Je- 
rome, and the old I-atin version of the New Testa- 
ment, revised by him. The other Latin version is 
called the Old Vulgate, of which a few manuscripts 
remain and have been printed. It was from this 1 
version that the translation of Wicklifle was made, 
and Luther derived considerable assistance from it 
in preparing bis translation into the German language. 


Tho Latin is the oldest of the H'cwfom, and the Sy 
riftc the oldest of the Eastern versions. Augustine 
regarded the old I At in version as the most literal And 
Iktrepicuous of all the translations of the New Testa- 
ment ; and Michaelis, an eminent modern critic, con- 
sidered the old Syriac version to be the very best 
translation of the Greek Testament he lmd ever read. 
Besides the old Syriac version, which is called Prshito 
or literal, there is another called the new or Philox- 
enian version, from Philoxcmi* bishop of llierapolis, 
a. d. 508. This, ho\ve\or, is said to be greatly in 
ferior to the former. 

Among the inure eminent versions, though of leas 
remote antiquity than tho lAtin and Syriac, may hft 
ranked two Egyptian versions, the one called the 
Coptic, and tho other tho Saidic. The former has 
been used from time immemorial by tho Egyptians, 
find though from the period of tho Saracen conquest 
the Arabic has liecn generally spoken in Egypt, and the 
Coptic little understood, yet this version is used in tho 
public service of the Coptic church in connection with 
an Arabic translation. The Saidic version is in the 
dialect of Upper Egypt, or Said, ns it is called in 
Arabic. It once contained alt the hooks of tho New 
Testament, but none of them appears to bo now en- 
tire. In proof of the antiquity of this version, it haa 
been observed that there is a work in the Hriiish 
Museum, written in the Saidic dialect by Valentinus 
in tho second century, and containing several pas- 
sages of tho New Testament which exactly agree 
with the same passages in the Saidic, version. There 
are many Arabic translations, but they aro supposed 
to have been made after tho time of Moluunmed. 
There is, however, a very ancient Ethiopic version, 
sometimes called tho Abyssinian. 

Another ancient version of the Now Testament is 
the Armenian, which is supposed to have been exe- 
cuted by Micsrob in tins end of tho fourth century, 
divine service having been performed before that 
time among the Armenians in Greek or Syriac. Tho 
following account of this version is given by Dr. 
Claudius Buchanan in his 1 Christian Researches in 
Asia:’ — “The Bible was translated into the Anne 
nian language in the fifth century, under very auspi- 
cious circumstances, the history of which has coin# 
down to us. It has been allowed by competent 
judges of the language to be a rnoM faithful transla- 
tion. La Croze calls it ‘The Oiiecii of versions.’ 
This Bible lias ever remained in the possession of 
tho Armenian people; and many ilhiMrious instance# 
of genuine and enlightened piety occur in their his- 
tory. The manuscript copies not luring sufficient for 
tho demand, a council of Armenian bishops assomlded 
in 1GG2, and resolved to call iu aid the art of print* 
jng, of which they had heard in Europe. For this 
purpose they applied first to France, but the Catholic 
Church refused to print their Bible. At length, It 
was printed at Amsterdam iu 1660, and afterwards 
two other editions, in 1 6GB and 1698. Since that time 
it has been printed at Venice. One of the editions, 
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which the author has seen, in not inferior, in beauty 
of typography, to the English Bible/* 

The last of the Eastern versions to which we stall 
advert, arc the two Persian versions of the four Gos- 
pels, which are supposed to be of considerable anti- 
quity, the oldest having been made from the ftyriac, 
and the other probably from the Greek. Tliat the 
Christian religion was early introduced into Persia is 
piain, from the circumstance that a bishop from that 
couittry sat in the council of Nice A. o. 325. Chry- 
sostom states that the Persians had translated the 
doctrines of the gospel into their own tongue. 

Among the versions of the West, one of the most 
ancient, after the Latin, is the Gothic. Thu transla- 
tor of this version was the celebrated IJjphilas, a 
bishop of the Muwo-Gutta, and a member of the 
council of Constantinople a. n. 341). lie is said to 
have invented a Gothic alphabet similar to the Greek?, 
and to have translated directly from the Greek. 
The four Gospels in Gothic have been preserved in 
a well-known inaiiuscript, cal led the Ootfae Arymtons, 
from its being written on vellum in letters of silver. 
There have also been lately discovered in the Am- 
brosian library at Milan, the thirteen epistles of Paul 
in the Gothic language. 

Very ancient manuscripts of Saxon translations, 
written between the times of Alfred and Harold, still 
exist. In his Latin preface ACIfrir. says he has 
translated the Scriptures from the ljitiu into the or- 
dinary tongue “lor the edification of the. simple, who 
know only thin speech.** Alfred himself undertook 
a translation of tlu* Psalms of David, but died before 
it was finished. 

In addition to these might be mentioned the Sla- 
vonic, German, Italian, and other more modem ver- 
sions, including those of almost every European 
country. But it is natural that the render should 
expect a somewhat detailed account of the transla- 
tions of the Bible into our own language. The Saxon 
version was used prior to the Norman conquest, but 
after that period, the language of England underwent 
so great a change that another translation was found to 
ho necessary. There are several manuscript English 
versions still extant, which were written so early as the 
middle of the fourteenth century, one in particular, by 
John do Travis*, who lived in the reign of Richard H., 
and finished Ids translation in the year 1 357. Towards 
the end of that century appeared the English trans- 
lation by Wyeliffo, which was made from the Uniti 
version. The first translation, however, of the New 
Testament from the original Greek was made by 
Tyndalo, and published abroad by bis friend Miles 
Coverdale, by whose name it is usually designated. 
Various editions followed, and it is somewhat remark- 
able that during the reign of Henry VIII., not wit hj 
standing the obstacle* thrown in the way of ail such 
undertakings, no fewer than fourteen editions of tl\p 
whole Bible, and eighteen editions of the New Tes- 
tament, besides separate portions of Scripture, were 
printed. 


The persecutions of Mary, the successor of Hen- 
ry VII 1., having driven from England several pious 
and learned men, they took refuge in Geneva. 
Here they preyed a revised translation, first of 
the New Testament, and afterwards of the whole 
Bible. Upwards of thirty editions of this version 
were printed betwixt the yearn 1500 and 1616, and 
used to a great extent throughout England. An 
edition, called the Bishop’s Bible, was printed in 
1568, under the superintendence of Archbishop Par- 
ker, assisted by a numtar of learned men. ft was 
used in the English churches for forty years, when 
it was superseded by the admirable versimi which is 
still in use as the authorized version of the English 
Bible. The mode in which this valuable translation 
was accomplished is thus described by Mr. Richard 
Thomson, in bis * Illustrations of British History.' 
“In 1603, Janies I. commissioned lift y- four of the 
most learned men in the universities to undertake 
the work; and directed the bishops to impiirc for 
such persons us were skilled in the sacred languages, 
or had made the Script ures their peculiar study. 

But before this noble labour commenced, seven of 
the appointed number were deceased; and the re- 
maining forty seven were di\ ided into six companies, 
each of which was to meet at a different place, and to 
prepare a different portion of the Scriptures, though 
the whole of that portion was to Ik* translated by 
every person in that company, and the several ver- 
sions compared together. When any one company 
had finished its part, it was to lie coimnunicnted to 
all the rest, that nothing might pa^s without general 1 
consent ; and if, upon review, any objection were j 
made, the passage was to he returned for amend- j 
inent, or, in case of any disagreement, it was to be J- 
referred at the end of the work to the general com- | 
inittee. consisting of one principal person from each 1 1 
company. The division of the Scriptures between |' 
these companies, was as follows. — The first met at 
Westminster ; it consisted of ten persons, and trans- 
lated from Genesis to the end of the second book of 
Kings. The second met at Cambridge, consisted of 
eight members, ami translated from the first book of 
Chronicles to the close of Solomon's Song. The 
third met at Oxford, and consisted of eight indivi- 
duals, who translated the remainder of the Old Tes- 
tament. The fourth assembled at Cambridge, in- 
cluded seven persons, and translated the Apocryphal 
l*oo Us. The fifth met at Oxford, consisted of eight 
memtars, and translated the four Gospels, the Acts, 
and the Revelation; and the sixth met at West- 
minster, ami included seven persons, who were ap- 
pointed to translate the Epistles. 

“ This translation was commenced in the spring 
of 1607, and occupied Almost three years, when 
three copies of the whole Scriptures were perfected 
at Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge. The foun- 
dation of this new version was directed to be the 
Bishops’ Bible, though several others of the old 
English translations, as well as those iii the eonti* 
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Dental Languages, were also used as auxiliaries. 
When the work was finished, the general committee 
met at Stationers’ Hall, and reviewed and polished 
it ; a final revision being given to the whole by Dr. 
Miles Smith, Bishop of Gloucester, who wrote the 
excellent preface originally attached to this trans- 
lation, and by I)r. Thomas Bilson, Bishop of Win- 
chester. After long expectation and desire of the 
kingdom, the new version was published in lblio, in 
1611 ; and its excellency is, in every way, such as 
might have been expected from the care with which 
it was conducted, and the united labours of so many 
distinguished men. 4 It is/ says 1 >v. Gray, * a most 
wonderful and incomparable work, equally remark- 
able for tlio general fidelity of its construction, and 
magnificent simplicity of its language. M1 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise period at 
which the English Bible was introduced into Scot- 
land. An act was passed by the Scottish parliament 
in 1543 declaring it to be lawful for the people to 
read the Bible iu their native tongue. It is not im- 
probable, however, that at that time foreign Bibles 
alone were in use. The first Bible printed in Scot- 
land was that of Genova. “Then/’ says Knox. 

might have lavn set'll the Bible lying on almost 
every gentleman’s table. The New Testament was 
home about in many men’s hands. The knowledge 
of God did wonderfully increase ; and ho gave his 
Holy Spirit to simple men in great abundance." 

A version of the Now Testament, translated from 
the Latin Vulgate, and intended for the special use 
of Homan Catholics, was published at Khciins in 
1582; and, in 1609, the OJd Testament version at 
Duuay. The two versions together go by the namo 
of the Duuay Bible, which is almost always accom- 
panied by notes explaining passages in accurrbuico 
with the peculiar dogmas of Romanism. 

There being a considerable part of the population 
in several quarters of Great Britain and Ireland, who 
speak in languages peculiar to themselves, and are 
but imperfectly acquainted with the English tongue, 
it was necessary t hat versions of the Bible should be 
prepared suited to these different localities. It was 
however, not till 1567 that a Welsh New Testa- 
ment was printed ; and even then it was printed in 
a form so inaccessible to the great body of the peo- 
ple, that it was found to be comparatively useless. 
About seventy years after another and more conve- 
nient edition was issued, and in the course of the 
last century various and large editions were printed 
and circulated in Wales at the expense of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledge, and also 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. • 

A translation of the New Testament into the 
Manx language, which is spoken in the Isle of Man, 
was commenced by Bishop Wilson in the last cen- 
tury, and completed by liis successor, Bishop Hil- 1 
desley, being printed about the year 1760. An 
edition of the whole Bible was printed in 1775, by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


An 8vo edition was issued in 1819 by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

No New Teal ament in the Gaelic language, for the 
use of the large population of the Scottish High- 
lands, appeared till 1767. This version waa exe- 
cuted from the original Greek, by the Rev. James 
Stuart, minister of Kiiliu, and revised by Mr. Fraser, 
minister of Alness. Two improved editions of it 
were published in the years 1796 and 1813, under 
the superintendence of the author's son, the Rev. 
Dr. Stuart, minister of Lush. The translation of the 
Old Testament was undertaken by Dr. Stuart and 
Dr. Smith, minister of Campbeltown; and was 
printed in 1802 at the expense of tho Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. A new edition in 
P2mo was published in 1807, under the care of the 
Rev. Alexander Stuart, minister of Dingwall, and 
djesides this, another edition without alterations waa 
published by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The General Assembly of tho Church of Scotland, 
having appointed competent persons to revise the 
whole, passed an act in 1816, declaring it to bo the 
only authorized version of the Gaelic Bible. 

The New Testament was translated into the Irish 
language by l)r. William Daniel, Archbishop of 
Team, in the. end of I Ik ixteenth century, and pub- 
lished in 1602 by Sir William l ’slier. A transla- 
tion of the Old Testament was begun and finished 
by the benevolent and pious Bishop Bedell, whoso 
exertions in liehalf of the Irish -speaking population 
of the sister island can never be forgotten. This 
worthy prelate hail resolved to publish Ids transla- 
tion at his own expense, but os he was cut off before 
accomplishing his purpose, the work appeared at the 
sole cost of the distinguished Christum philoso- 
pher Boyle. Various editions of the Irish Bible 
have been issued by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society 

HI BL E CHRISTIAN#, a Christian sect in Eng- 
land, son times called Bryan ites, the original foun- 
der of the body having been Mr. William O'Bryan, 
a Wesley aii local pm '.her in Cornwall, who se- 
parated from the Wesleyan Methodists in 1815, 
and, began himself to form societies upon the Me- 
thodist plan. His laUmr* were ahuml/iully suc- 
cessful, and iu the course of a very i* w y«*ars, so 
rapid was the progress of the sect, more especially 
throughout the counties of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, tliat, in 1819, there were u.rdcriug oil thirty 
itinerant preachers. In that year the first Confer- 
ence was held, and (lie connexion was divided into 
twelve circuits. The cause advanced, and became 
more flourishing every year, but in 1829 tlio sect 
was deprived of its originator, Mr. Bryant having 
left the I x)dy. 

9 In their general arrangements the Bible Christiana 
differ very little from the Wesleyan Methodists. 
They have the same jveouliar system of societies, 
classes, circuits, local and itinerant preachers. Their 
affairs also are regulated by an annual confereoot, 
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end they have adopted rule* almost identical with 
those of the Wcsleyans for the gui fiance of their 
officers and meetings. The composition of the con- 
ference, however, is of a more popular nature than 
among the follower* of Wesley, consisting a* it doe* 
of equal number* of min inter* and laymen, the for- 
mer being the whole of the itinerant ministers, and 
the latter representative* sent from the various so- 
cieties. The Baine popular cliaractcr is communi- 
cated also to the inferior meetings. The rules of 
the body Hanction and recommend open-air preach- 
ing. They disapprove of the title “ Reverend’ 1 be- 
ing applied to their ministers, as being inconsistent 
with the plainness and Himplicity recommended by 
Christ to all his followers. Females arc allowed to 
act as itinerant preachers, but they are prohibited 
from taking any share in the government and dis- 
ci] iliuo of the Church. • 

In doctrine the I tilde Christians are at one with 
the Arininiaii Methodists, and their forms of public 
worship are much the same, except in the case of 
the Lord’s Supper, which it is usual for them to 
partake of in a sitting posture, as more conformable 
to tlio mode in which it was at first received by the 
apostles. Kneeling, however, is not positively for- 
bidden should it be more agreeable to the views and 
feelings of any persons to engage in the ordinance 
in that attitude. By the returns of the last census 
in 1851, the number of chapels in England and 
Wales amounted to 45*2. Their congregations are 
chielly found in the south-western counties. The 
minute* of conference for 1852 represent the num- 
ber of members as l .‘1,802, including both the cir- 
cuits mid Home Missionary stations. 

BIBLE SOCIETIES, associations formed for the 
diffusion of the Word of God. A duty so plainly 
incumbent on nil who believe the Bible to be given 
by inspiration of God, and to bo able to make men 
wise unto salvation, to spread it far and wide through- 
out the world, would have led, wo might have thought, 
to the formation of Bible Societies at a mueh earlier 
period than any to which they can l*o traced. Tho 
oldest institution of the kind is 44 Tho Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge,” which was formed 
in 1(109, and which printed the New Testament in 
Arabic, the whole Bible in the Manx language, and 
four editions in tho Welsh, besides many editions in 
English. This efficient Society is still in active 
operation. An association was formed in London 
towards tho end of last century for supplying sol- 
diers and sailors with copies of the Scriptures. This 
Society was afterwards remodelled, taking tho name 
of the *• Naval and Military Bible Society,” which 
fully described its highly important though limited 
sphere of action. A society, under the name of 
tho “ French Bible Society, 11 was established in* 
Paris in 1792, but after a feeble existence, tnAin^ 
tamed with mueh difficulty for a few years, it wm 
dissolved in In tho following year, on the 

7th of March 1604, a national institution on a 


Urge scale was organised in London, bearing the 
name of the 44 British and Foreign Bible Society. 11 
Active measures were instantly adopted to enlist 
the friends of the Bible, not only in Britain, bat 
throughout Europe, in a holy confederacy for the 
advancement of the interests of this noble associar 
tion. The example set by London was speedily fol- 
lowed by other cities. At Nuremberg in Germany 
a similar society was set on foot, which in two years 
transferred the scat of its operations to Basle, and 
speedily expanded into the 44 German Bible Society. 11 

Meanwhile the parent Society was growing is 
vigour and importance. In ten years from the for. 
mat ion of the 44 British and Foreign Bible Society, 11 
no fewer than eighty-two independent Bible Societies 
had been formed in Europe, several of them having 
auxiliary associations in connection with them. Five 
important branches had been established in Asia, 
four of them auxiliary to the British Society, viz. at 
Calcutta, Colombo, Bombay, and Java ; and one at 
Astrachan, auxiliary to the Russian Bible Society. 
Two auxiliary societies had been formed in Africa, 
one in the island of Mauritius and Bourbon con- 
jointly, and one at St. Helena. One hundred and 
twenty-nine Bible Societies had been formed on the 
American continent, exclusive of one at Quebec and 
one at Pictou, with the 44 Nova Scotia Bible Society,’* 
and its auxiliaries throughout the province. Two 
auxiliaries to the British Society had been cstab. 
libbed in the West Indies, one at Jamaica, and one 
at Antigua. During the same jieriod of ten years 
from its commencement, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society had secured the formation of five hun- 
dred and tifty-iiiuc auxiliaries within the British do- 
minions ar home. 

The progress which this great national institution 
has made, and the extent of usefulness to which it 
lias attained, inny be. learned from the encouraging 
fact, that, at the jubilee which was celebrated on the 
8th March 1853, when thp Society had reached the 
fiftieth year of its existence, it was reported by the 
secretaries that the association had issued, since its 
commencement, no fewer than 25,402,309 Bibles 
ami Testaments at the expense of £4,000,000 ster- 
ling. The numlier of languages and dialects in 
which it luul printed and circulated the Scriptures 
waft 148. The number of auxiliary societies directly 
connected with the parent Society was 4,257. 

in the United States of America, the first Bible 
Society which was formed was established at Phila- 
delphia in 180K. In the course of a very few years 
similar institutions rapidly spread, so that in 1816, 
when the American Bible Society was set on foot, 
there existed upwards of fifty Bible Societies in ac- 
tive operation, of which no fewer than forty-three 
liecame auxiliaries to the National Society, Tito 
formation of the great Transatlantic Bible Society 
formed a highly important era in the history of Bible 
circulation throughout the world. This event took 
place on Thursday, 11th May 1816, at a meeting 
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held xn New York, at which sixty <0116 delegates 
appeared from ten different States of the Union, re- 
presenting from thirty to forty local societies. From 
the date of its institution to 1st May 185*% this 
noble institution circulated 0,088,352 copies of the 
Word of God in many different languages. 

Besides the two great societies on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and their numerous auxiliaries, the 
Bible Societies in Continental Europe, in Asia and 
Africa, have circulated live or six millions of copies 
of the Holy Scriptures in different languages ; while 
the American and Foreign Bible Society, during the 
sixteen years of its existence, has put into circulation 
more than half a million of copies of the Scriptures 
in thirty-five different languages, ami as many more 
in the English language. The aggregate of all tho 
operations of the different Bible Societies is the pub- 
lication and circulation of nearly 50,<XK),000 copies 
of the Bible, iu almost all the languages spoken upon 
earth. Such a result obtained in the course of half 
a century is a cause of lively gratitude to God, and 
an earnest of what, by God's grace, may he accom- 
plished in diffusing the Holy Bible throughout every 
part of the habitable world, until at length the whole 
earth shall bo filled with the knowledge of the Lord. 

BIANCH I (I ml. IVAiYe iwew\ a name given to 
a section of the Ei.a<u:i.lants (which see) in the 
fourteenth century, which came down from tho Alps 
into Italy, scourging themselves as they went.. They 
were received almost everywhere with enthusiasm, 
both by clergy and people. Their leader was put 
to death in the Papal territory, and the body was 
dispersed. The prime mover of the penitential pil- 
grimage of the Biauchi was prolialdy Vincent i us 
Ferre riiis, a Squish Dominican, but their move- 
ments being strongly disapproved by the council of 
Constance, he was induced to discontinue them. 

BIB LI CISTS, the Biblical or ancient theologians, 
as they were sometimes called, of the twelfth cen- 
tury, who supported their religious tenets simply by 
appealing to the declarations of Holy Scripture, 
along with the opinions of the fathers and the deci- 
sions of councils, but without being guided by mcro 
lmman reasoning. This class of theologians was 
called Bihlicists in opposition to the philosophical 
or scholastic theologians, who were also called Hie 
Sententiarii. The most distinguished of the Bibli- 
cists were St. Bernard, Peter the Chanter, and 
Walter of St. Victor; but the philosophical theo- 
logians were thought to be more acute And able 
in their expositions; and, accordingly, students 
attended their lectures in great numbers, while 
few or no pupils were found in the schools oP the 
Biblicist*. linger Bacon, in the thirteenth century, 
tells us that “ the Batchelor, who lectures on the 
text of Scripture, gives place to the lecturer on the 
sentences, who is everywhere preferred and honoured’' 
by all. n litis state of matters continued generally 
to prevail in the theological schools of Europe dowu 
In the time of Luther. See Sektkktmkii. 


^BIBLIOMANCY (Gr. mtom, tho Bible, and 
Afonteia, Divination), a mode of divination some- 
times practised among the early Christians, by open- 
ing the Bible at random, and applying the first jms- 
sage that met the eye to the peculiar circumstances 
of the individual. It was customary among the 
heathens to commit the poets in this way. Homer 
was chiefly used for this purpose by the ancient 
Greeks, and Virgil by tho Koinans. At what pre- 
cise period this highly improper use of the Sacred 
Volume was introduced among the Christians does 
not appear. Augustine refers to it in the fourth 
century ; and some have alleged, that even ho him- 
self was at one. time addicted to the practice, and 
that his conversion took place while engaged in this 
kind of divination. His own explanation, however, 
is sufficient to dispel such a foolish idea. Ho says 
*Uiat he heard a voice from some unknown quartor 
exhorting him to taku up the Bible and read ; that 
bo proceeded, accordingly, to 0|H?n tho Word 0 ( 
God, and tliAt (bo first passAgo which presented it- 
self to his oyo was Korn. xiii. 13, 14,“ Bet us walk 
honestly, as in the day ; not in rioting and drunken- 
ness, not. in chambering and wantonness, not in strife 
and envying. But put ye on the Lon! desus Christ, 
and make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil tho 
lu^ts thereof.” These words lie regarded as ad- 
dressed to him by God, and iu all respects applica- 
ble to bis case. Thus by God’s good providence ho 
was led to enter upon a new life of purity and de- 
votedness to the Divine service. Far from favour- 
ing Bihliotnancy at any period of his life, Augus- 
tine strongly disapproved of tho practice. u As for 
those, 1 * says he, “ who di vino by lots out of tho 
gospel, though it las more desirable they should do 
this than run to ask counsel of devils; yet I am 
displeased at this custom, which turns the Divino 
oracles, which speak of things belonging to another 
life., to tho business of this world, ami the vanities 
of the present life. 11 

There were two modes in which the early Chris- 
tians practised Bibliomancy. One was done by 
observing, in the first instance, a course of prayer 
and fasting, longer or shorter, as the case seemed to 
require, at the clow* of which the indmdual opened 
the Psalms, or perhaps the Gospels and Epistles, 
noting the first passage that occurred, which wa* 
regarded as the. answer sent expressly from heaven. 
Another way in which this kind «<f divination was 
followed was by repairing to the iluirch on a parti- 
cular day, and noting tin; first words of the Psalm* 
which the congregation wen* engaged in singing at 
his entrance, these being viewed as the solution of 
his difficulty or answer to his prayer. Such a su- 
perstitious custom was altogether unworthy of men 
who owned the Christian name, and yet we learn 
from ecclesiastical writers, that for many centuries 
this absuid and impious practice was found to pre* 
' ail. 

The nature and influence of Bibliomancy m tbs 
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church, during tho middle Ages, is thus described by 
Dr. Jamieson: “There was not a single event, 
of any importance iu the ordinary course of hu- 
man life, in reference to which the Scriptures, con- 
trary to their manifest design, were not appealed 
to, as a sure and infallible oracle, in all matters 
of secular interest. Gregory of Tours is the car- 
i Host historian who describes tliis divination os a 
prevailing practice in his time ; and a circumstance 
which ho mentions, as a critical occasion in his 
own life, affords him an opportunity of detailing 
the religious observances with which, in the ear- 
lier ages, it was gone about. He had long been 
tho favourito minister of Queen Frcdegonda; and 
information had reached him that a dangerous con- 
spiracy had been formed, at the head of which was 
the Karl of Tours, to hurl him from power, by^ 
lowering him in the eyes of his royal mistress, and/ 
if necessary, taking his life. Overwhelmed with 
apprehension of his danger, ho retired in the great- 
est despondency to a closet, and took with him the 
Psalms of David, in the hope of deriving from it some 
direction, or some gleams of hope, in his distressed 
circumstances; 4 and great, 1 he adds, ‘was the com- 
fort he found for, having spent some time in 
prayer, ho opened the volume, and tho first verse 
that met liis eye, being the 53d of tho 78tli Psalm, 

| — 4 Ho led them on safely, so that they feared not ; 

I hut tho sea overwhelmed their enemies he re- 
ceived it as a happy omen of his safety, ami left his 
chamber with the light heart and elastic step of one 
who had obtained a sure and certain hope of triumph. 

44 Gregory Nicephorns relates, that the Emperor 
AndroniciiH, having thrown into prison his nephew 
Constantino, who was convicted of having conspired 
against tho life of his imperial uncle, deliberated 
long whether ho ought to pardon the oll’endor, or to 
punish him as his crimes deserved, and that he was 
at length determined towards the exercise of mercy 
by an appeal which ho made to tho Scriptures. On 
turning up the hook of Psalms, the first passage he 
met with was tho 14th verse of the 08th Psalm, 

4 When tho Almighty scattered kiuga in it. 1 4 Per- 
suaded, 1 says tho historian, 1 by this passage, that 
although men are ignorant of the secret springs of 
Providence, and act independently of them, the 
quarrels and commotions that break out in the king- 
doms of the world form a part of the 1 Hvine decrees, 
lie resolved thenceforth on reconciliation with the 
rebellions prince.' 

44 Another historian informs us, that tho Emperor 
11 eracUus, after having obtained a series of signal 
victories over Cosrocs, King of Persia, was at a great 
loss to know where he ought to fix his winter quar- 
ters, and that having caused a day of extraordinary f 
fasting and prayer *o he observed by his whole 
army, previous to his intended consultation, he so** 
lcninly took up the book of Psalms, in presence of 
his principal officers, and found a passage winch de- 
termined him to winter in Albania. 


44 A fourth writer mentions the «Ase of a young 
lady, whom, contrary to her own inclinations, bet 
family had determined to bestow in marriage on a 
rich and noble suitor. Having delayed her consent 
as long as she could, and finding it impossible to 
escape by ordinary means from a connection so 
odious to her, she at length informed her lover and 
her relations that she left the matter in tho hands of 
God, and would cheerfully abide by the result of an 
appeal to the Sacred Volume. All parties having 
agreed to this, as a pious and commendable proposi- 
tion, the Bible was opened, and the verse found be- 
ing tiiat passage in the Gospel where our Lord said, 

4 Whosoever loveth his father or mother more tlian 
me, is not worthy of me, 1 the lady exclaimed that 
tho banns were thus forbid by Heaven, and forth- 
with devoted herself to a single life, — which, at the 
period referred to, was beginning to be held in great 
estimation. 

44 A fifth historian relates, that the famous hermit, 
who, having stationed himself on a high pillar, ob- 
tained the slrnaino of Stylites, was called in his 
childhood by the name of Daniel, for the following 
reason, llis parents having brought hitn to the 
parish minister to be baptized, wished the priest to 
give him a name, which that individual declining to 
do, it was proposed to ascertain what was tho will 
of God, and the Scriptures lieing consequently 
turned up, the Volume opened at the beginning of 
tho hook of Daniel, which from tiiat circumstance 
became tho name of the child. 

44 Nor was it only in the ordinary events of life that 
thi9 practice of diviuing by tho Scriptures was ob- 
served, — the some appeal was made to the Word of 
God, for guidance, on occasion of appointing to the 
highest offices of tho Church. Thus, at a contested 
election in Orleans, when putty spirit ran high, and 
tho inhabitants were greatly divided in their choice 
of a successor to the vacant sec, it was suggested 
that, in the difficult circumstances of the case, and 
as the likeliest way of restoring harmony and pro- 
curing universal concurrence in the appointment, the 
matter should lie left to the decision of the scriptural 
lot. The proposition was immediately Agreed to ; 
and each candidate being, in turn, requested to tiy 
his fortune by opening the book of PsaIius, none of 
them met with any passage that seemed to bear the 
most distant reference to the occasion, except one, 
who, reading this verse in the 65th Psalm, — 4 Blessed 
is the man whom thou choosest, and causest to ap- 
proach unto thee, that he may dwell in thy courts,' 
— was nominated in preference to all the rest, as be- 
ing manifestly pointed out by this apposite passage 
to be the choice of Providence. Ou another occa- 
sion of a similar kind, it is mentioned in the life of 
Lanfrane, Archbishop of Canterbury, when that pre- 
late was presiding at an election for the see of Ro- 
chester, that the successful candidate obtained the 
appointment in consequence of his turning up this 
passage : 4 Bring the best robe, and put it ou him. 1 
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'• Several other usances occur of individuals who, 
although their appointment was not objected to, yet, 
Deing so unfortunate as to have an unfavourable 
omen, were haunted with suspicion of disaster or of 
crime during the rest of their lives. A few cases 
may be mentioned, — one was that of a bishop, who, 
at his ordination, unexpectedly turned up tliat verse, 
in the Gospel of Mark, relating to John the Bap- 
tist, where it is said, ‘ The king sent an executioner 
to prison, and beheaded him, 1 — an omen which over- 
whelmed the officiating minister, and led him to ad- 
dress the newly-elected bishop as one that was des- 
tined to die a premature and violent death. A 
second was tliat of a deacon, who, on opening the 
Bible, found the leaf warning, —a circumstance 
which, among his superstitious countrymen, excited 
a general suspicion of there being some secret cause, 
some important qualification wanting, that unfitted 
him for the sacred office. And a third was that of 
a bishop who, having led a scandalously immoral 
life, was accused by his people, before a council, of 
a variety of crimes ; which, said his accusers, wc are 
constrained to fjrjxme and lay hire before the world, 
in accordance with the augury that was given at his 
ordination, and which was taken from this passage 
of the Gospel. 1 He left the linen doth, and lied from 
them naked. 1 " Mark xiv. .V2. 

So prevalent was the practice of Bibliomancy that 
various councils of the church found it necessary to 
prohibit it in the strongest terms. Thus the coun- 
cil of Vannes, a. o. 465, decreed that “ whoever of 
the clergy or laity should be detected in the prac- 
tice of this art, cither as consulting or teaching It, 
should be cast out of tbe communion of tbo church.” 
The council of Agdn, alnuit sixty years after, re- 
peated this canon, which was also passed by the first 
council of Orleans about five years thereafter with 
little variation. The practice obtained mostly in the 
West, especially in France, where, for several ages, 
it was customary on the consecration of a new bishop, 
to consult the Bible concerning him by this mode 
of divination. At the Norman Conquest Bibliotnancy 
was introduced into England. At the consecration 
of William, the second Norman bishop of the dio- 
cese of Norwich, the Bible opened at those words, 
« Not this man, but Bambhaa from which it was 
concluded, that this bishop should not long conti- 
nue, and tliat a robber should come in his place. 
William died soon after his consecration, and was 
succeeded by Herbert de Lozinga, another Norman, 
who was the chief tool in the hands of King William 
Rufus, in openly selling all ecclesiastical benefices. 
This aimoniacal trader in church ]>rcfermei]t* Jmd 
purchased the abbey of Winchester and the abbey of 
Ramsay for himself. He had also obtained, by the 
same unlawful means, the lashopric of Norwich, and 
at bis consecration the Bible opened at tlie words 
which Christ sj>akc to Judas the betrayer, “ Friend, 
wherefore art thou come?” These words, taken in 
founection with those which had occurred at the 


consecration of his predecessor, struck him forcibly, 
leading him to tliiuk of his past conduct. In token 
of his repentance, ho built the cathodral church of 
Norwich, of which he laid the first stone in A. i». 
1096. His episcopal residence had been at Thet- 
ford, but he transferred it to Norwich, where it has 
continued down to the present time. See Divina- 
tion. 

BIBRACTE, a goddess anciently worshipped at 
Autun, in the province of Burgundy in France. The 
Ancient name of the city was Bibracte, capital of the 
jEdui, and a place of great importance among the 
ancient Romans. An inscription to the goddess /!*- 
brarUs is mentioned by M out fai icon ; but whether 
shfewas a deity separate from the city, or simply 
thw citv deified, it is impossible to say. 
^HllDDKLlANtf, the followers of John Biddle, the 
father of English Sociiiianism. This individual was 
horn in 1616, at Wotton-undor- Edge, and educated 
at Oxford, where lie took his degree of A. M. in 1641. 
A few years after, be published a pamphlet, iti which 
lie broached, for the first time, principles subversive 
of t he doctrine of the I loly Trinity. For this offence 
he was seized and committed to prison. An act 
was even passed in 1648, declaring it to be a capital 
otfence to publish anything in opposition to the be- 
ing and perfections of God, the deity of the Son and 
of the Spirit. This act, however, never came into 
operation. Biddle was subjected to severe persecu- 
tion for bis opinions, lie was tried for Ids life in 
1655, but bo was rescued by Cromwell from his 
perilous position, and sent into lianishmcnt to the 
Reilly Islands. Ho soon ail or recovered his freedom 
for a time, but w'os again exiled to the same place 
on the Restoration, and died a prisoner there iu 
1662. The * Twofold Catechism’ by this noted 
Sod n inn caused great excitement both in England 
and on the Continent. It was ably answered by va- 
rious divines of the period, but by none more ably 
than by the celebrated l)r. John Owen, in his * Vin- 
dirue Keawplica:,' The views of Biddle, on the 
person of Christ, are thus given by himself, in a 
‘Confession of Faith concerning the Holy Trinity, 1 
which lie published in 1648: “I believe that them 
is one chief Son of the Most High God ; or spiritual, 
heavenly, and perpetual Lord and King; set over 
the Church by God, and second caiim* of all things 
pertaining to our salvation ; and, consequently, tho 
intermediate object of our faith md worship; and 
tliat this Sou of the Mo*f High Cud is none but 
Jesus Christ, the second person of the Holy Trinity." 
Biddle thus. like the oth* » HoriiuMii*, calls ( Jirist tho 
Son of God, not on aecc-mt of his nature, but on ac- 
count of the Divine sovereignty with which he is 
invested a* King and Head of the Church. See BO- 
SNIANS. 

BIDDING PRAYERS. It was one part of the 
office ol tin; deacon in the primitive Christian church 
to direct the people in the different parts of public 
; worship. For this purjirisc. certain forms of words 




BIFROST— -HI liDS (Worship of). 


were used when each part of the service was to com- 
mence. In the Apostolical Constitutions a form of this 
sort occurs immediately after the dismission of cate* 
chumciiM and penitents. It commences with these 
words, “ Let no one of those that are not allowed come 
■ear. Ah many as are believers let us fall upon our 
knees. Let us pray to God through his Christ. Let 
us all intensely beseech God through his Christ.” Then 
follow several petitions in regular order. Chrysos- 
tom refers to the practice of bidding prayers. It 
would appear tluit the deacon, when believers wore 
alone, all the catechumens having left the church, 
commanded all to fall down upon tho ground or on 
their kuces, and to make particular petitions, for the 
church and the world generally, for the church in 


111 K CMS, a class of muiB in Japan, who wanda 
ttlxmt with their heads sliavcd, begging alms. They 
are in general very protligute in their manners. 

BILAL, one of the four officiating priests attached 
to each mosque among the Malays in Malacca. 
This was the name of the first Muezzin in the time 
of Mohammed, and is used by the Malays instead of 
Muezzin (which see). The duties of the Bilal are 
various. lie calls to public prayers: he recites also 
the Talk'm, the service for the dead after the corpse 
has been lowered into the grave. When a goat or 
bullock is sacrificed, he receives two fingers’ breadth 
of flesh from the victim’s neck. 

Ill LOCATION, the miraculous property which 
some of tho canonized saints of the Church of Ilome 


invited the people to engage in prayer specially for 
all orders of men in tlm church, and for the whole I 


altar in heaven, as a sweet -smelling savour, by the 
mediation of his Christ. The deacon also after the 
communion called upon the people to return thunks 
for the benefits which they had received. After an 
exhortation to thiu effect, lie bid them rise up and 
commend themselves to God by Christ. At the close 
of tho whole service he bid tho people how their 
heads to God in Christ, and receive the benediction. 


most ingenious structure, by man called tho rainbow, 
formed tho thoroughfare of the gods, while its red 
stripe emitting flames of fire, otleetuully prevented 
the frost and mountain-giants from ascending to 
heaven. Not only did the gods descend to the earth 
by moans of tho bifrost, but tho disembodied souls 
of men returned along the same road to their celes- 
M rial home. In the Scandinavian creed, as in the 


bl c wish and Christian, the rainbow was symbolical of j in almost all systems of cosmogony. In ancient 


the world's safety. When the black giants, the 
thunder clouds, threatened to take heaven by storm, 
ami the flushing, pealing electric bolts bad scattered 
and hurled them to the earth, it was display ud in all 


the district, and the bishop or pastor, as well us other arc said to possess, of appearing in two places at 
special petitions, at the close of which the deucon once, or of passing with the velocity of spirits from 
pronounced the words, “Let us rise," when all rose one place to another. Thus it is said of Liguori, 
up together. In bidding prayers, then, the deacon that “God rewarded his zeal by several prodigies; 


for one day, a person going to confession at the 
house where Alphonses lived, found him there at the 


state of the world. There was a bidding prayer very timo for beginning the sermon in tho church, 
after the coiiNecraf ion of the elements in the lord's After he had finished his confession, he went straight 
Supper, which is mentioned in tho Apostolical Con- to tho church, ami found Alphonsus a good way 
stitutions. It was to the effect that God would re* advanced in his sermon. He was astonished at this 
coive the gift that was then offered to him, to his circumstance, for at his departure he had left Al- 


phntisus hearing the confessions of other persons. 
It. was therefore reported that Alphoiuus heard 
confessions at homo at the same time that he was 
preaching in the church.” This instance of biloca- 
tion is extracted from a Life of Liguori, translated 
by Dr. now Cardinal Wiseman. 

BIN I) AHULL, a town near Mirzapur, to ths 
north of Bengal in Hindustan, where there is a 


The whole uf the devotions, in short, of the public temple dedicated to the sanguinary goddess Kali 
assemblies of the early Christians were regulated and (which see). At this place religious ceremonies arc 
guided by tho deaeuus of the church. See Pit A V- constantly performed : ami thousands of Animals are 
BK. offered in sacrifice. It is chiefly frequented for re- 

111 KH. See I'Y'NntAi. Kites. ligiotia purposes by the Tiirca (which see), or 

Bl FROST, the tremulous and oscillating bridge, leagued murderers, who ladhre setting out on their 
which, according to the Scandinavian mythology, cruel expeditions, betake themselves to the temple 
connected the terrestrial and supernal worlds. This of the goddess, whom they regard as the patroness of 


murder. They present their prayers and supplica- 
tions at her shrine, and vow, in the event of success 
in her service, a large proportion of the booty. 

BIRDS (Worship of). This species of idolatry 
may have lmd its origin in a perversion of the state- 
ment in Gen. i. 2, that the Spirit of God brooded 01 
fluttered over the face of the waters. Accordingly, 
a bird is often found to play a conspicuous part 


Greece, Zeus the supreme God was changed into a 
swan, to make Lcda or dark chaos productive. Tho 
Zeus of India, Brahma, is sumamod Norayana, or ho 
who moves upon the waters. A^nong the Az- 


its dazzling prismatic splendour, to the nnxiouB gaz<? toes, the eagle is synonymous with their supreme 
ot mortals, :e» tho signal of victory on tho part of tlu^ ^iwl. The condor was in Peru tho symbol of tho 
/Knir over the Ymir elfspring ; ns the pledge of the Deity. The Scandinavians figured the world by 
supremacy *»t tin- good our the evil; and as the the a-d*. Yggdnv-il, at the top of which was 
mre proiui.-e wt the perpetuity of the universe. Odin, under the form of an eagle. Among the an- 
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siont Romans, tho eagle was the bird of Jove; 
Juno, the queen of the gods, is represented as hav- 
ing been drawn in a chariot by peacocks ; to Apollo 
were consecrated the hawk and the raven. Tn the 
ancient mythology of Egypt we find reference to 
various sacred birds. The inliabitauts of Thebes or 
Heliopolis worshipped the eagle, which was probably 
regarded as sacred to the sun. Tho liawk was also 
regarded by the Egyptians as sacred, and the ibis, a 
species of stork, which was regarded as particular ly 
useful in destroying all kinds of serpents. Cuvier 
lias clearly ascertained the species to which tho sa- 
cred ibis belongs. Its colour, he says, is white, with 
long disconnected plumes on the wings, of a glossy 
blackness. In various parts of modern heathendom 
particular birds are viewed sis sacred, for one reason 
or another, but most generally because they are sup- 
posed to be the receptacles of the spirits of deceased 
relatives. At the Gaboon on the West Const of 
Africa, the natives will not cat the |*arrot because it 
talks, and too nearly resembles man. Other trilws 
venerate the owl. and others the vulture. But the 
variety of birds which have become objects of wor- 
ship is small compared with thu animals which liavo 
been regarded as sacred. 

BIRTH. In Eastern countries from the earliest 
times, the birth of a child was eagerly looked for hy 
the parents, and among tho ancient Hebrews to Ihi 
childless was regarded as one of the heaviest cala- 
mities with which a married female could he visited. 
Hence Rachel's hasty exclamation, “ Give mo chil- 
dren, or I die, 11 ami Hannah's vow- recorded in 1 Sam. 
i. 11, “ 0 Lord of hosts, if thou wilt indeed look on 
the affliction of thine handmaid, and remember me, 
and not forget thine handmaid, hut wilt give unto 
thine handmaid a man child, then 1 will give him 
unto the Lord all the <Uya of his life, and there shall 
no razor come upon his head.” From Ezck. xvi. 4. it 
seems to liave been the custom to wash the child as 
soon as it was horn, to rub it with salt, and to wrap 
it in swaddling clothes. The period which the cruel 
Egyptian monarch chose for the murder of the He- 
brew male children, as referred to in Exod. i., ap- 
pear* to liave been when the infants were put into 
the stone troughs for the purpose of being washed. 
The birth of a son was regarded in the East as 'an 
event of peculiar interest, and servants accordingly 
were difljjatched to convey the glad tidings, but no 
similar joy was manifested on the birth of & daugh- 
ter. The only ceremony attendant upon the latter 
event among the modern Jews is, that about si* 
weeks after the birth of a female child, the parents 
collect a number of young cliildren around the cradle, 
when they lift up the child and announce her name, 
giving way for | time to mirth and gladness. On 
the birth of a child, the modem .Jews put up a 
prayer to God, that if it be a daughter she may re- 
semble Eve, and obtain a husband similar to Adam ; 
and if it be a son, that he may marry a wife like 
Eve, gentle and olieriieut. In his 1 Modern JudaiMn. 


Mr. Allen gives the following detailed account of th* 
ceremonies attendant oti the delivery of a Jewish 
female. u When a Jewish woman is pregnant, an J 
the period of her delivery is at hand, her chandler is 
to be dcccutly prepared and furnished with oil things 
necessary for tho occasion. The husband, or some 
other Jew of approved diameter, takes a piece of 
chalk, ami describes a circle upon each of the walls 
or partitions around tho lied, and upon the door both 
inside and outside : upon each wall or partition, and 
about the bed, lie also inscribes, in Hebrew charac- 
ters, tho words Adam, Chava, Chute, Lilith ; tlutt is, 
Adam, Eve; Begone, Lilith: by which they signify, 
that if the woman be pregnant with a boy, they wish 
God to give him a wife like Eve, and not like Lilith; 
but if of a girl, that she may hereafter bo a helpmate 
to her husltfuid, as Eve was to Adorn, and not re- 
fractory and disobedient, like Lilith. On tho inside 
of tho door are likewise written the names, as is al- 
leged, of three angels, which are supposed to defend 
tho child from tho injuries of Lilith ; who is said to 
liave been transformed into a female demon, and to 
take delight in dcdiilitaliug and destroying young 
infants. By these methods the room is believed to 
ho siifflcieiuly protect ml against the intrusion of all 
evil spirits. JU»<> Modena, who wrote at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, represents 
the use of aiiti-ilcmoniaeal charms ori these occa- 
sions, as a vain superstition, not very general at that 
time among his brethren in Italy ; but Buxlorf, who 
wrote about the middle of that century, states it to 
he commonly practised by the Jews in Germany, 
and Addison, towards the end of the same century, 
mentions it as a general custom of tho Jews in Bar* 
bary. Among the German Jews it still continues.” 

The Hebrew women were in the habit of nursing 
their own children unless prevented hy some un- 
avoidable necessity ; and they made a public least at 
the weaning of their children. It is a received doc- 
trine in the Jewish schools, that if childreu wore 
born lame, or blind, or defective, it was a punish- 
ment indicted for the sin of their parents, who had 
neglected to discharge some of the legal ordinances, 
especially some peculiar rites of cleansing and puri- 
fication. 

BIRTH-DAY. Among the ancient .lews tho 
birth -< lay of A soil wrui celebrated it* a festival, wliieli 
was solemnised every succeeding year with renewed 
demonstrations of festivity and j« especially thoso 
of sovereign princes, as in the ease of Herod, Mat. 

■ liv. C. Every classical scholar will naturally call to 
remembrance the birth- »luy games which wore wont 
to be celebrated in honour of the Roman Emperor*, 
To the student of the Sacred Volume the birth-day 
feast prepared by I’huranh for all bis servants, as 
ftieiitiom-d in Gen. *1. ‘dO, will readily occur. Buch 
i foists have been common from the earliest times. 

Ju the i arly ages of the Christian church, it wns 
| tin frequent custom of Indie vers to speak of death ns 
] h birth, and <»f their Christian relatives whom they 
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I difid as thou for the rtrnt time bom. Accordingly 
! the anniversary of their death was held by the rela- 
j lives as a festival sacred to the memory of their 
j Christian worth, and the occasion was still further 
| hallowed by this observance of the Lord’s Hupper. 
j It was usual also in these primitive times to cole- 
i brate festivals in honour of the martyrs who had 
j fallen in the cause of Christ, and the time selected 
: for such festivals was their birth day, as it was 
termed in the language of the period, tlrnt is the day 
on which their earthly troubles had coine to a close, 
and they had entered into eternal rest. This was 
familiarly spoken of as their birth, or the commence- 
ment of a now and better life. The place of meet- 
ing on those solemn occasions was the tombs of the 
martyrs, which were generally situated in secluded 
and sequestered spots, removed from the busy haunts 
of men. Such hallowed places were to the early 
Christians favourite places of resort. The return of 
the sacred festival, therefore, which summoned them 
thither, was eagnrly hailed as a joyful occasion ; and 
crowds of Christian pilgrims might be seen at these 
j periods wending their way to some martyr’s sepul- 
! clire. There tiio birth day Annivkkmakika (which 
see), were observed with the usual formal i lies of 
religious worship, and the celebration of the Lord’s 
supper. An Auait. (which see), or love- feast was 
also partaken of in many cases at the martyrs' 
tombs. See Oatacomiis. 

BIRTHRIGHT, the peculiar privileges of the 
first-lmm son. Those among the .Jews were three; 
a double portion of the paternal inheritance, the right 
to exercise the priestly Office, and authority or rule 
over his brethren. The Chaldee Taraphrast says 
the first of these was given to Joseph, the second to 
Levi, and the third to Judah, in consequence of Reu- 
ben having forfeited all the privileges of his birth- 
right. It is plain from the case of Esau, who sold 
| Ids birthright, that the first- horn was entitled to a 
peculiar blessing at the hand of tho parent, ami also 
that he wore a special robe or dress of soma kind or 
another, which marked him out from the rest of the 
family, lie sat at table next to his father, and en- 
joyed other advantages which gave him a kind of 
authority in the family, lint the greatest and most 
important of all his privileges was that he was con- 
secrated to God. Hence the charge of profaneness 
brought against Esau by the apostle Raul, inasmuch 
as ho was impiously divesting himself of one of the 
most sacred blessings which attached to his position 
os the first-horn. Tho young men of tho children of 
' Israel whom Moses sent, as wo are told in Kxod. 

; x X i V. 5, to offer burnt -ofleriugs, and t o sacrifice peace - 
| ofierings unto the Lord, aro supposed to be the first- 
oorn or chiefs of families or tribes, to whom was yielded 
this solemn office of the primogeniture. This is till 
; last act recorded of the. patriarchal economy amoug 
* the sons of Israel ; for soon after, the first-bom were 
: redeemed from that duty by the substitution of the 
Levites in then stead, who from that time became 


in a peculiar manner the Lord’s, dedicated to his mar 
vice. That the price of redemption was peculiarly 
paid for the first-born appears clearly, lioth from the 
law as laid down in Numb. iii. 45, and also from this 
circumstance, that if the first-born died within the 
month or thirty days, from which time, as the Jew- 
ish doctors tell us, the redemption money was held 
to be due, or died even on the thirtieth day, the 
sum enjoined by the law was not to be paid, or, if it 
had been previously advanced, was to be returned. 
These first-born, or the substitutes which redeemed 
them, and the first born of the clean cattle, or the 
redemption of the first-born of the unclean rattle and 
the first-fruits of their land, were bo peculiarly the 
Lord’s, as to Iks incapable of any other application. 

Tho modem Jews hold that if the first-born of an 
Israelite lie a son, the father is bound to redeem him 
from the thirtieth day forward. If he redeem him 
before that time, it is not accounted a redemption ; 
if be omit it after that, he is regarded as guilty of 
neglecting an affirmative precept. Tho priests and 
Levitcs having been in ancient times exempted from 
this law of redemption, it is in the same way consi- 
dered not obligatory on those who are believed to bo 
descendants of Aaron. An account of the ceremony 
of redeeming the first-born among the modern Jews 
may interest the reader. “On the thirty first day 
after the birth, the father sends for a priest and some 
friends. The person who acts the part of a priest is 
one who is supposed to be a descendant of Aaron. 
Tho father places his little son on a table, ami says 
to the priest, ‘ My wife who is an Israelites'*, has 
brought me a first- bom, but the law assigns him to 
thee.’ The priest asks. ‘Dost thou therefore surrender 
him to me?' The father answers in the affirmative. 
The priest then inquires which ho would rather have, 
his first-born, or the five shekels required for his re- 
demption. The father replies that he prefers his 
son, and, charging the priest to accept the money 
subjoins these benedictions : • Blessed art thou, O i 
I-ord our God, King of the Universe, who hast sanc- 
tified us with thy precepts, and commanded us to 
perform the redemption of the son. Blessed art 
thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
hast preserved us alive, sustained us, and brought u« 
to enjoy this season.' 

“ The father then produces the value of five she- , 
kels — which, Among the German .lews, is regarded a« j 
a ducat, valued at about nine shillings and fourpencf 
— and the priest asks tho mother if she had been de- 
livered of any other child or miscarried. If she an- 
swers in the negative, tho priest takes the money, 
lays it on the head of the child and says, 4 This son 
living a first-born, the blessed God liath commanded < 
us to redeem him, as it is SAid, 44 And those that aro ! 
to l#» redeemed, from a month old thou shall redeem j 
i them, according to thine estimation, for the money ol 
five shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary, which 
i* twenty gernhs." Numb, xviii. 16. While thou 
wast in thy mothers womb, thou wast in the powei 
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e*|hy Attar who Is in heaven, and in tto power of 
tigr fMnfe; bin now thou art in my power, for I 
fan a priest. But thy &ttor end mother art desirous 
to redeem thee, to thou nit * sanctified first-born ; 
at life written, “And the Lord spake onto Moses, 
•tying, Sanctify onto me all tbs first-born, whatso- 
ever opened* the womb among the children of Israel, 
both of man and beast, it la mine.”’ Exod. xiii. 2. 
He rim mm to the father, and says, « 1 have re- 
ceived these five shekels tom thee to the redemp- 
tion of this thy son ; and behold he is therewith re- 
deemed according to the law of Moses and Israel.' 

u This ceremony is followed by feasting and jollity, 
in which they are permitted to indulge, even when 
the day of redemption happens to fall on one of their 
tots. 

“ It is not permitted to ome a bargain with the 
priest, or to agree with him for a lower price than 
rite value of five ahokels. This would ennnl the 
redemption, and it woold require to be done a second 
time. The pnest is at liberty afterwards to return 
the money to the father; but it roust be as an abso- 
lute gift, neither preceded nor accompanied by any 
condition. 

“ When the father dies before the thirty-first day, 
the mother is not bound to redeem her son ; but a 
piece of parchment, or a small plate of silver, is sus- 
pended on the child's neck, with a Hebrew inscrip- 
tion, signifying-— -4 first-born ton not t adeemed, or A 
ton of a print; to teach him, when he grows up, 
that be belongs to the priest, and must redeem lain- 
self.” 

BISHOP (Qr. Episcopal, an overseer), one who in 
Episcopalian churches has the oversight of the clergy 
of a diocese or district. The origin and true nature 
of this office has given rise to the important contro- 
versy wliich has long been carried on between Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians in reference to the go- 
vernment of the Christian church. The fundamental 
article of the Episcopalian churches on the matter of 
ehurch government is, that a bishop is superior to a 
presbyter. The Presbyterian ehurche*, on the other 
hand, maintain, that all the ministers of the word, ail i 
whose office It is to preach and administer the sacra- j 
manta, are on a level in respect of office and au- j 
ttority. * | 

I. In support of their views, the Episcopalians are 1 
accustomed to make their appeal to Scripture, and j 
the doctrine end practice of the ancient Christian j 
church. | 

I. They draw an argument tom the constitution 
of the Jewish church, in which there wars diflereat j 
ovdsre or degrees. The Levites were appointed to j 
disabirge various subordinate offices connected with | 
tim tabernacle sod the temple; the priests ware set 
■prat to otto sofcrifiees} and the high priest, while 
special duties and privileges were assigned to him,* 
wus superior m rank to the whole fedesto timleffi- 
ems, end exercised authority over them, 

% Tto y atgue that our Unwed Lord h imse lf, 


in the exercise of his ministry while an earth, Mab* 
fished a distinction of ranks among the efitoe-toarere 
of the church, the apostles bring placed at the toad, 
corresponding to the bishops, while the seventy die* 
ciples answered to the presbyters. 

8. They adduce the instances of Timothy and Ti- 
tus, whom they allege to have been bishops, the 00 f 
of Ephesus, slid the other of Crete. 

4. They maintain that by the expression “an 
gels of the churches," in the book of Jievriatioti, man 
be meant no other tlian bishops. 

Suoh are the diief arguments drawn tom tto Word 
of God by Episcopalians, in support of the doctrine 
that bishops are an order distinct from and superior 
to the order of presbyters. But an additional and 
corroborative dess of arguments, they assert, ts to to 
found in the teaching and practice of the ancient 
Christian church. The office of apostle, it is admit* 
ted, stands by itself, end belonged exclusively to the 
twelve chosen and set apart by our Lord himself. 
But in virtue of the authority with which they were 
invested by their divine Master, tto apostles nomi- 
nated their successors, to whom was given tto name 
of bishops. Thus, according to Episcopal writera, 
the most ancient distinction which occurs is that of 
the superior clergy Into the three separate orders ol 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, such e distinction 
being supported, as they allege, by some of tto 
earliest and most trust-worthy writers of the Chris 
turn church. Igiuttius, for example, in his epistle 
to the Megnesians, exhorts them to *' do all things 
in unity, under the bishop presiding in the place 
of God, and the presbyters in the plaee of the 
apostolical senate, and the doacons to whom is com- 
mitted the sorviee and miuistiy of Jesus Christ.’’ 
Clemens Alexandrinus says that “ there are in the 
church the different degrees or pi egressions ot 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, in imitation of tto 
angelical glory." Origan refers to such a distinction 
ten times In his works. “ One that is twice married,’' 
he says, “ can neither be made bishop, presbyter, nor 
deacon." According to Tertullian, in his work on 
baptism, “ The right of baptising belongs to the chief 
pnest, who is the bishop ; and, after him, to presby- 
ters and deacons, yet not without the authority of 
the bishop, for the honour of the church, in the 
preservation of which consists the cluirch’e peace." 

The first institution of the order of bishops is al» 
leged by Clemens Alexandrinus, followed by Tartu!* 
Jim, to have originated with tin* apostle John, who, 
when he was settled at Ephesus, went about tto 
neighbouring regions ordaining bishops, and sett tog 
apart such meu for the clergy as ware si gn i fi e d tritiw 
by the Holy Ghost. Irenwus declares that titstW 
were bishops as well as prasbytem in tto OpOStto* 
toys ; and both he and Tenullian alky* tost tto 
apostles ordained a bishop at Home. A oeosffiag to ■ 
Ihe testimony of many ancient writers, James, the 
brother of our Lord, waa tto fieri bishop of Jerusa- 
lem. Jerome says to waa ordained by tto apeetiee 


. 
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immediately after our Lord’* crucifixion. Epipha- 

to baptism and the Lard's supper, but also to tlie 



niiia calls him the first bishop ; Chrysostom says he 

office of preaching. On the testimony of Jerome, 



was made bishop by Christ himself; the author of 

Chrysostom, and Eptphaitius, it is held that the 



the Apostolical Constitutions affirms that he was 

power of ordaining the superior clergy, bishops, 



appointed both by Christ and Ids apostles. On the 

presbyters, and deacons, was never intrusted into 



statement also of the ancient writers, Euodius is said to 

the hands of presbyters, but performed exclusively 



have been ordained by the apostles bishop of Antioch, 

by bishops. Chrysostom indeed makes this the only 



and after him Ignatius; Polycarp, the disciple of 

point of difference between the two offices. It is 



John, to have been made bishop of Smyrna; and 

also alleged by Episcopalians, that in early times 



Papias, bishop of (lierapolis. The ancient writers 

bishops always retained to themselves the power ot 



generally assert that Timothy was ordained bishop of 

calling presbyters to account, and censuring them if 



Ephesus by the apostle Paul, who is also said to 

necessary, a power which plainly indicated supe- 



Imve ordained Titus bishop of Crete, and Epaphro- 

riority in rank and authority. 



ditus bishop of Philippi. 

II. In replying to these arguments of the Episcopa- 



In confirmation of the assertion that bishops have 

liana, Presbyterians allege in the outset that they 



existed from the earliest times as an order distinct 

must not be understood as denying, but on the con- 



from and sujicrior to the order of presbyters, Epia- 

trary fully admitting the existence of bishops, even 



copalian writers are accustomed to refer to the title*. 

in apostolic times, not however, in the sense in 



of honour which were worit to be given to bishops 

which the term bishop is used in Episcopalian 



in the primitive church. The most ancient of these 

churches, that is, a dignitary who rales over the 



is the title of apostles. Thus Theodoret says ex- 

clergy of his own diocese, but simply as an overseer 



prcssly, 14 The same persons were anciently called 

or pastor of a flock, a teaching presbyter on a level 



promiscuously both hisliops and presbyters, whilst 

in point of rank and authority in the church with 



those who aro now called bishops were called 

other presbyters. It is not the existence of prosby- 



apostles.” At an after period they contented them- 

ter bishops in the primitive churches that Presby- 



selves with the appellation of successors of the 

tcrians deny, but only that of diocesan bishops, 



apostles. Another title which they received in token 

men whose only duties are government or discipline, 



of respect and the high honour in which they were 

ordination, and confirmation. 



held, was the appellation of princes of the people, or, 

The arguments of Episcopalians in reference to 



as 0 ptat us and Jerome, to distinguish them from 

the alleged existence in the early Christian church of 



socular princes styles them, princes of the church. 

diocesan bishops, distinct from, and exercising rale 



Sometimes they were called presidents or provosts of 

over presbyters, aro met by Presbyterians in some- 



the church, chief priests, and princes of the clergy. 

what the following manner. 



Jerome, indeed, and other writers, frequently use the 

1. The argument from the Jewish church as being 



title as applied to a bishop, of pontifo jo muximua or 

of the nature of a hierarchy, is answered by alleg- 



chief priest ; a title which, though now assumed as 

ing that at best the argument amounts to nothing 



the sole prerogative of the Bishop of Borne, denoted 

more than a presumption in favour of the Episcopal 



in early times any bishop whatever. In the same 

view. It may be stated in the following form. In 



way, also, we find the title Papa or Pope, Father of 

the ancient Jewish church a gradation of ranks 



the Church, and Father of the Clergy, usod as a com- 

in the ministry existed. It may be inferred, there- 



mon title in some ancient writers, of all bishops, and 

fore, that Jesus Christ, in framing the constitution of 



not of the Bishop of Home exclusively. Nay, they 

the Christian church, would adopt a similar plan. 



are sometimes spoken of under a higher apt>ellation 

The argument thus sought to be established on a 



still, as fathers of fathers, and bishops of bishops; 

mere unsupported inference, Presbyterians considir 



and Gregoiy Naxiansen styles them patriarchs, 

as both presumptive and presumptuous: presump- 



while Oyprbui says that every bishop is vicar or 

tive, inasmuch as it proceeds on a mere supposition ; 



vicegerent of Christ. 

and presumptuous, inasmuch as it dares to dictate to 



Not only were the bishops in the ancient Chris- 

the All-Wise himself wliat course of conduct it be- 



tian church superior in title, but also, as Episcopalian 

hoved him to follow. And, besides, there is so wide 



writers argue, superior in office to the presbyters. 

and marked a difference between the Jewish and the 



The bishop, in their view, was the absolute indepen- 

Christian dispensations, that any analogical argu- 



dent minister of the church, while the presbyters 

ment drawn from the one tr the other is neither 



were merely his Assistants, receiving all their autho- 

legitimate nor safe. Tins argument accordingly is 



rity and power from his hands. In proof of tliis, 

regarded by some Episcopal writers themselves as 



Ignatius is quoted, who says in his Epistle to the 

quite invalid. 



church of Smyrna, 44 Let no one perform any eedeft 

2. In answer to tho argument that our Lord him- 



siastical office without the bishop;” and the council 

1 self while on earth established a distinction Among 



of Laoriiwa to the same effect, “The presbyters 

the office-bearers of the church, by appointing apos- 



llmll do nothing without the consent of the bishop.” 

tles corresponding to the bishops, and the seventy 


1 

This restriction would seem to have applied not only 

disciples corresponding to the presbyters, it is argued 
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by Presbyterians that the analogy baa no force, the 
•evenly having derived their oornmitaion directly 
from Christ, as well as the apostles did, and that, as 
far as appeared, both their mission and their autho- 
rity were the same as those of the apostles. But 
besides, the argument is destroyed by the fact, that 
the Christian church in its fixed constitution did not, 
and could not, possibly exist till after the resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the dead, that great event being 
the fundamental article on winch its whole doctrine 
rested. 

3. The argument deduced from the cases of Timo- 
thy and Titus, who are alleged to have been both of 
them bishops, the one of Ephesus, and the other of 
Crete, is met on the part of Presbyterians by a de- 
cided denial of the allegation. The only evidence 
to be found in Scripture occurs in the postscripts to 
the Epistles, addressed to them by Paul, which post- 
scripts are admitted on all hands to be of no autho- 
rity, having been appended long after the Epistles 
themselves were written. But not only is evidence 
wanting in favour of Timothy and Titus having been 
invested with the office of diocesan bishops, but all 
the evidence which can be adduced from Scripture 
on the subject goes to refute the idea that they ever 
held any such office. Timothy is called not a 
bishop, but an evangelist, in the Epistles addressed 
to him, and thus lie stood obviously next in rank to 
an apostle, and IiaiI like them a general care of tlie 
churches. He was appointed to ordain elders, who 
are also called bishops, in every city. He was there 
fore not a bishop, but an archbishop, an office which 
on all hands is admitted to have liad no existence in 
the apostolical church. Besides, the language of Paul 
addressed both to Timothy and Titus is completely 
opposed to the supposition of either the one or the 
other having been the bishop of a fixed diocese. On 
this subject Dr. King well remarks, in his able work 
in exposition and defence of Presbyterian church 
government : « It has been often asserted and reso- 
lutely argued that Timothy waa Bishop of Ephesus, 
and Titus of Crete. But these assertions and argu- 
ments have little plausibility ; the simplest reading 
of the New Testament shows them to be forced in 
the extreme. * I besought thee to abide stil) at 
Ephesus.* Was it needful or decent to beseech a 
bishop to abide in his diocese ? If so, the vice of 
clerical absenteeism, as lias been often observed, had 
a very early and respectable origin. 1 For this cause 
left 1 tbee in Crete.* Is a bishop in his diocese from 
bring left there? and is he left there for a particular 
object, and not to fulfil all tlie duties of his episco- 
pate ? The epistles bear that the parties addressed 
had been fellow-travellers with Paul, and they are 
required to make all despatch to rejoin him in his 
journeys. In other portions of the New Testament 
we find them at various places with the apostle, and 4 
•haring in all the changeftilness of his eventful pil- 
grimage. In the last notice we have of Timothy, 
ranleqjoaos him to repair to Rome, * in words which 


prove, 1 says Mr. Newman, 4 that Timothy was not at 
least as yet, Bishop of Ephesus, or of any other 
church.’ This view of the subject is well put by 
Dodwell, one of tlie stoutest champions of Episco- 
pacy. < Many arguments prove that the office of 
Timothy was not fixed, but itinerary. That lie had 
been requested to abide still at Ephesus, is testified 
by the apostle, ;1 Tim. i. 8.) He was therefore, 
when requested, an itinerary. His work of an evan- 
gelist is proof to the same effect, (2 Tim, iv. 5.) His 
journeys so numerous with Saint Paul, and the June- 
tion of his name, in common with the apostle, In the 
inscriptions of the epistles to the Thessalonians, Air- 
mail similar proofs. In like manner, the same apos- 
tle commands Titus, and him only, to ordain, in 
Crete, ciders in every city, (Tit. i. 5.) He says (hat 
he had been left to set In order things that were 
Granting. He must have been a companion of Paul 
when he was left. And truly other places also teach 
us that he waa a companion of Baint Paul, and no 
more restricted to any certain locality than the apos 
tie himself. It is true that Timothy was at Ephe- 
sus, and did important work there. But the same 
can be asserted with at least equal truth of his a|»os- 
tolic superior: ‘Watch, and remember, that, by the 
•pace of three years, I ceased not to warn every one 
night and day with tears.* When Paul could so 
speak to the Ephesian elders, why is be not forth- 
with proclaimed Bishop of Ephesus? In these early 
times, Paul, Timothy, and other fellow-travellers, 
were occasionally together in the some place, so that 
a single congregation were favoured tcmjionrily with 
a whole college of diocesans. But to counterbalance 
this extraordinary privilege, theso clergymen of the 
first order were liable to quit as they had come, In 
company, and leave a church in the sad situation 
which Onderdonk ascribes to Ephesus, of having 

I no bishop. 1 11 

4. The argument that the “angels of the churches** 
in the Book of Hevclatiou, can mean nothing else 
but bishops, is answered by declaring it to lie an al- 
together unwarranted assumption, and even admit- 
ting tliat the expression denotes bishops, it still re- 
mains to be proved that they were diocesan bishops, 
as Episcopalians would allege. On the contrary, 
each of the churches is declared to have had an 

II angel 1 ’ or bishop, and this would seem to favour 
the Presbyterian rather than the Episcopalian view. 

Presbyterians, however, not contented with re* 
polling the arguments of Episcopalians, build an ar- 
gument based on Scripture in favour of their own 
opinions. They allege that it is quite capable ot 
proof from an examination of various passages In the 
New Testament, that bishop and presbyter are con- 
vertible terms. On this subject we may quote the 
following remarks by Dr. Dick in his 1 Lectures on 
yheology :* " When Paul was on his way to Jeru- 
salem, he stopped at Miletus, from which he sent to 
Ephesus, and called the riders or presbyters of the 
church. No mention, yon will observe, is made of 
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tlio bishop ; hot wo are at no loss to find the reason. 
It had several bishops, and these were the very pres- 
liters whom the Apostle had summoned to meet 
him, for he says to them, ‘ Take heed to yourselves, 
and to all the Hock over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers/ Perhaps prejudice or party* 
zeal had some influence hi rendering the word over* 
seen, in this instance, because the term, in the ori- 
ginal, if rendered in the usual way, would not accord 
with the Episcopalian scheme. The Greek word 
eputcopoue, which, indeed, literally signifies overseers, 
should have been translated bishops here, as it is 
in other places; hut, then, it would have been evi- 
dent to all, that Paul knew of no distinction between 
n bishop and a presbyter, because those who were 
first called presbyters, are now callod bishops. In 
his Epistle to Titus, he says to him, * For this cause 
left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in ordet 
the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in 
every city, as I had appointed thee. If any be 
blameless, the husband of one wife, having faithful 
children, not accused of riot, or unruly. For a 
bishop must be blamoless, as the steward of God. 1 It 
would be a waste of time to show, that here the 
bishop and the presbyter are the same person, and 
no man can resist the evidence, however much he 
may be disposed. The presbyter must bo blameless, 
for the bishop must be blameless. Thera would be 
no force in this conclusion if a bishop and a presby- 
ter wore different persons. And hence you perceive 
the reason why, in his First Epistle to Timothy, he 
mokes no mention at all of presbyters, but sjteaks 
ouiy of bishops and deacons. It is, that he did not 
consider the two former as different; and conse- 
quently, in describing the qualifications of the one 
class, he describes those of the other. For the same 
reason he takes no notice of presbyters, in bis Epis- 
tle to the Philippians, but addresses himself to the 
bishops and deacons. He thus furnishes us with a 
new argument against Episcopacy. There were sev- 
eral bishops hi the Church of Philippi; but how 
eould this be, according to the scheme of our anta- 
gonists? More bishops than one in a church seem to 
them as monstrous as more heads than one upon a 
human body. It follows that the bishops of Philippi 
were plain presbyters, and that such were the only 
bishops in the apostolic ago/' 

In regard to the arguments drawn by Episcopa- 
lians from the teaching and practice of the ancient ! 
Christian church, Presbyterians readily concede that 
the Fathers speak of biahops aa office-bearers in the 
church, and lists of the successive bishops of various 
important places are also to be found. Considerable 
uncertainty, however, hangs over these lists in con- 
sequence of the discrepancies which the statement 
of different writers exhibit. But even granting that 
these lists are correct, it Still remains to be proved 
that these were diocesan and not presbyter bishops. 
Bishops and (Heahyters have been shown to be con- i 
vertible term* in Scripture, applied both of them to | 


the same individuals in many passages. If this be 
the case, then the demand of Episcopalians is rea- 
sonable, that Presbyterians should show how it Was 
that the bishop came in process of time to be sepa- 
rate from, and superior to, the other presbyters. On 
this subject the views of Ncander are very plausible. 
“ Since the presbyters constituted a deliberative as- 
sembly, it would of course soon become the practice 
for one of their number to preside over the rest. 
This might be so arranged as to take place by some 
law of rotation, so that the presidency would thus 
pass in turn from one to the other. Possibly, in 
many places such was the original arrangement. Yet 
we find no trace, at least in history, of anything of 
this kind. But neither, as we have already observed, 
do we, on the other hand, meet with any vestige of 
a fact which would lead us to infer that the presi- 
dency over the presbyterial college was originally 
distinguished by a special name. However the case 
may have been then, as to this point, what we find 
existing in the second century enables us to infer, 
respecting the preceding times, that soon after the 
apostolic age the stauding office of president of the 
presbytery must have been formed ; which president, 
as having pre-eminently the oversight over all, was 
designated by the special name of e piecofm, and 
thus distinguished from the other presbyters. Thus 
the name came at length to be applied exclusively to 
this presbyter, while the name presbyter continued 
at first to be common to all ; for the bishops, aa pre- 
siding presbyters, had no official character other than 
that of the presbyters generally. 

11 The aristocratic constitution wall ever find it eaty, 
by various gradual changes, to pAss over to the mo- 
narchical ; and circumstances whore the need becomes 
felt of guidance by the energy and authority of an 
individual, will have an influence beyond all things 
else to bring about such a change. It may have 
been circumstances of this kind which, near the 
times dividing the first and second centuries, tended 
to give preponderance to a president of the council 
of ciders, and to assign Kim his distinctive title, aa 
the general overseer. Already, in the latter part of 
the age of St. Paul, we shall see many things dif- 
ferent from wlmt they had been originally ; and so ft! 
cannot appear strange If other changes came to be 
introduced into the constitution of the communities, 
by the altered circumstances of the times immediately 
succeeding those of St. Paul or St. John. Then 
ensued those strongly marked oppositions find 
schisms, those dangers with which the corruptions 
engendered by manifold foreign elements threatened 
primitive Christianity. It was these danger* that 
had called the apostle John to Asia Minor, and in- 
duced him to make tide country the seat of hi* 
labours. Amidst circumstance* so embarrassing, 
amidst conflicts so severs from within and from with- 
out— -for then came forth the first edict of Trqfan 
against the Christians— the authority of individual 
men, distinguished for piety, firmness, and activity. 
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would make itsetf particularly availing, and would be 
augmented by a necessity become generally apparent 
Phut the predominant fafluenot of individuals who, 
as moderators over the college of presbyters, were 
denominated bishops, might spring of itself out of the 
eireumstances of the times in which the Christian 
communities were multiplied, without any necessity 
of supposing an intentional remodelling of the ear* 
tier constitution of the church. In favour of this 
view is also the manner in which we find the names 
4 presbyter ' and 4 bishop 1 interchanged for each other 
uuiil fiur into the second century. 1 * 

The valuable writings of llippolytus, latoly pub- 
lished by Chevalier Bunsen, show that in his time, 
that is, the earlier part of the third century, a town 
was synonymous with a diocese, and tlutt a bishop 
waa set over every city, and even every small town 
iu which were resident any considerable number of 
Christians. The towns adjacent to Koine, instead 
of being included in the Homan See, had each its 
own bishop. Nay, even llippolytus himself, the 
author of the works to which we refer, was bishop of 
Portus, which was merely the hartwur of Home, and 
a suburb of Ostia. Diocesan bishops, then, or the 
bishops of provinces, must have been introduced at 
a later period, at all events, than the early part of 
the thin! century. Its first appearance is generally 
considered to liave boon due to the rise of*onc class 
of the clergy in authority And influence over the 
rest. In the early ages, Christianity, as is well 
known, made progress chiefly in cities. As the 
Christians in the cities increased in numbers and 
wealth, the city bishops were placed in a new posi- 
tion. Each of them became the constant moderator 
of a presbytery, consisting partly of ordained minis- 
ters ; while the country bishop was simply the pas- 
tor of a poor, and perhaps scattered congregation. 
The city bishops for at least a century before the 
time of Constantino had been gradually acquiring an 
undue influence. The establishment of Christianity, 
as the religion of the Homan Empire, gave great ac- 
cession to their wealth and power. The great city 
bishops were admitted to the confidence of the em- 
peror. The country gradually sunk in importance 
and weight. The chorepiscopi or itinerant ministers 
were the first to have their privileges infringed upon. 
Moshetm tells us, in speaking of the fourth century, 
that 44 this order was in most places suppressed by 
the bishops, with a design to extend their own au- 
thority, and enlarge tlie sphere of their power and 
jurisdiction. 11 Tim first attack made upon them 
waa in the conned of Aoeyra, a. t>. 314, which de- 
creed that they should not be permitted to ordain 
presbyters or deacons. The council of Antioch, 
A. D. 342, goes a step further, and ordains that those 
In villages or rural districts, or those called chorepis- 
copi, even though they have been ordained by# 
bishops, 44 must not have the assurance to ordain an 
elder or deacon without the bishop in the city to 
which they and their district ate subject. 11 1 b the 


council of LaoJioea, A. D. 330, it is still further de- 
creed, tlutt 44 bishops ought not to be appointed in vil- 
lages and rural districts, but priodmtiai or visiting 
presbyters, and tlutt these (bishops) already ap- 
pointed, do nothing without the sanction of the city 
bishop.'* It was in the fourth century, according to 
the historian Du Pin, that 44 the distinction, distribu- 
tion and subordination of churches were settled for 
the most part according to the form of the civil 
government. The civil provinces formed the body 
of an ecclesiastical province. Tho bishop of the 
civil metropolis waa looked upon as the first bishop 
of the province. Borne rights and prerogatives were 
assigned, and the care of overseeing tho whole pro- 
vince was committed to him." Thus gradually and 
to some extent, at the time imperceptibly, was dio- 
cesan episcopacy introduced into the Church, and 
the bishop of a city congregation was converted into 
the ruler of an entire province, including all its 
congregations and all its clergy. 

In regard to the appeal which Episcopalians con- 
fidently make to antiquity, it may be remarked, 
that Sir Peter King, in his 1 Inquiry into the consti- 
tution of the Christian Church, 1 enters into an ela- 
borate argument with tho view of proving from the 
writings of the Fathers, that presbyters had a rigid 
to preach ; that they baptised ; that they adminls 
tered tho eucharist ; that .they presided in tlie con- 
sistories together with the bishop* ; tlutt they liad 
power to excommunicate, to restore penitents, and 
to confirm ; and, finally, that they had the power of 
ordination. A few of the quotations from the early 
writers which Presbyterians are wont to adduce, 
may be briefly referred to. Chrysostom, they consi- 
der, is explicit in his testimony. Thus, he plainly 
observes, 44 between tlie bishop and presbyter there 
is little or no difference ; and wlmt the apostle had 
ascribed to the bishop, the same is also proper to the 
presbyter, since to the presbyter also the care of tho 
Church is committed. 11 Theodoret, again, remarks, 
with equal decision, 44 The apostles call a presbyter 
a bishop, as we showed when we expounded the 
Epistle to the Philippian*, which may be also learned 
from this place ; for, after tho precepts proper to 
bishops, he describes the things that are proper to 
deacons. But as I said, of old they called the same 
men both bishops and presbyter*." From the works 
of Augustine various passages might be quoted to 
the same effect. Let one quotation suffice. 44 Tho 
Apostle Paul proves, tlutt he understood a presbyter 
to be a bishop. When he ordained Timothy a pres- 
byter, he instructs him what kind of a porno* lie 
ought to create a bishop, for wfiat is a bishop unless 
the first presbyter, that is the chief priest ; la fee, 
ho calls his co-priests not otherwise than his eo- 
presbyters." Jerome, also, whom fiteemae terns 
“ the prince of divines," says in words which cannot 
do mistaken, 44 A presbyter is the same as n bishop, 
and before there were, by tbe instigation of the devil, 
parties in religion, and it was said among different 
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people, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and 1 of 
Cephas the churches were governed by the common 
council of presbyters.” And again, in another 
passage, “ Our intention, in this remark, is to show 
that among the ancients presbyters and bishops 
were the very same. But that by little and little 
the plants of dissensions might be plucked up, the 
whole concern was devolved upon an individual. 
As the presbyters, therefore, know that they are 
subjected, by the custom of the Church, to him who 
is their president, so let the bishops know that they 
are greater than presbyters more by custom than by 
any appointment of the Lord.” 

Buch are the arguments adduced by the Episco- 
palians on the one side, and the Presbyterians on 
the other, ns to the keenly contested point, whether 
or not a bishop was, from apostolic times, an office- 
bearer in the Church of Christ, separate and distinct 
from a presbyter, being an ecclesiastical dignitary of 
higher rank and authority in the Church. 

The power exercised by a bishop, in the early 
agos of the Church, was strictly spiritual, no claim 
lining arrogated over tho persons and the property 
of men. Tho ancient bishops of Home themselves 
submitted, in all temporal matters, to the authority 
)f the emperors, and it was not until tho time of 
Gregory VII. that the power was assumed to depose 
Christian princes. As loqg, however, as tho bishops 
limited themselves solely to spirit uni matters, the 
influence which they exorcised, and the respect in 
which they were held, was such that no Christian 
traveller ventured to go to a dist&nco from home 
without letters of credence from his own bishop, 
which fanned a ready warrant for his admission into 
any Christian community with which ho might wish 
to become connected. 

Tho ancient bishops hod the power of framing 
their own liturgies, provided they kept to the ana- 
logy of faith and sound doctrine ; and it was within 
their proviuco to appoint days of fasting to be ob- 
served in their particular churches. They were 
often appealed to as arbiters in secular causes, and 
Constantine passed a law to confirm the decisions of 
bishops in such matters, if given in their consistories 
(Boo Akiuthatoks). The outward tokens of respect 
shown to Christian bishops, in early times, wore by 
bowing the head before them to receive their bless- 
ing, and kissing their hands. .Jerome mentions a 
most objectionable practice which existed in his 
time, that tho people sung hosannahs to their bishops, 
as was done to tho Saviour on his triumpluU entry 
into Jerusalem. It was required by the ancient 
canons, that no clergyman should become a bishop 
until he was At least thirty years of age, that being 
the ago at which our blessed Lord entered on his 
public ministry. This arrangement, however, iif 
course of time, cAme to be departed from, and has^ 
often been greatly Abused in the Romish Church, 
the office being sometimes conferred on minors, 
vni oven young children. Such a state of matters 


was utterly unknown in the primitive agos of the 
Church. 

In the Church of Home, the pope reserves to him* 
self the right of electing bishops, and even in them 
cases in which sovereign princes claim the power ot 
nominating to bishoprics, the choice most be ap- 
proved and ratified by the pope. There are two 
kinds of Romish bishops, territorial bishops, and 
I bishops in partibm infiddium . To understand this 
distinction, it must be borne in mind that Rome 
claims jurisdiction over the wholo earth ; and that, 
in the eye of Rome, the whole human family are 
divided into the faithful (jiddes), and the infidels 
(infidden). Wherever a country is nationally Ro- 
man Catholic, the ordinary government of the 
Church is established, consisting of archbishops, 
bishops, and priests. But where the adherents of 
Rome do not form the majority of a country, or 
where the government does not recognize popery as 
the religion of the state, that country is ranked 
among the infidels, and provisional or temporary 
ecclesiastical arrangement is made in reference to it. 
For its spiritual government, vicars apostolic are ap- 
pointed, who not being territorial bishops, or bishops 
in ordinary, are merely bishops in partibu* infiddium^ 
exercising spiritual authority over the faithful in 
those parts, but incapable of meeting in lawful sy- 
nod, or of exercising any temporal authority what- 
ever. 

The consecration of a Romish bishop is conducted 
with great pomp and ceremony. In the course of 
it lie takes an oath of fidelity to the pope and the 
Catholic Church, and engages to persecute and im- 
pugn to the utmost of his power all heretics, schis- 
matics, and rebels against the pope and his succes- 
sors. There are some bishops in tho Church of 
Rome who are mere titular bishops without any dio- 
ceses whatever. The pope is regarded in the hier- 
archy of tho Romish Church as universal bishop, 
and All bishops are suffragans of the Arciimbiioi’9 
(which see). Bishop coadjutors arc those who aie 
appointed to assist other bishops who may happen 
to Ims unable, from age or any other infirmity, to 
discliarge the duties of their office. These have 
sometimes the right of succeeding to their principal 
and sometimes not. 

In the Greek Church the bishops are chosen from 
the regular clergy or Caloyers alone, having usually 
been archimandrites or abbots of some monastery. 
They Are ordained through other bishops. In the 
Russo-Greek Church every bishop is independent 
in his own diocese, or dependent only opon the sy- 
nod t Among the bishops two are called vicar- 
bishops, the one of Novgorod, the other of Moscow. 
These have a jurisdiction in some respects inferior 
to the rest, as any one may appeal from them to the 
•bishop of the diocese, who ie called their metro- 
politan. The office of these vicar-bishops is sup- 
posed to liave been tlie same with that of the 
ancient chorepiscopi among the Greeks, but they 
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iso now consecrated prelates with full episcopal funo* 
dons. 

In the Lutheran churches on the continent, it is a 
point of their ecclesiastical law that the Lutheran, or 
even Calvinistio sovereigns, possess the jura qrisco- 
patio, or rights of a bishop over their Lutheran sub- 
jects. But the Lutheran church does not hold the 
divine right of Episcopacy; and although Prussia, 
for instance, is divided into different dioceses, the 
ministers of each diocese are not under a bishop, but 
as a mere human arrangement, under the inspection 
of a clergyman who is called superintendent or in- 
spector, and several of these inspectors are under a 
general superintendent, who, again, CAn do nothing 
without consulting his consistory. Although the 
Lutheran churches allow the power of ordination to 
any clergyman, yet, as a practice, that rite is gene- 
rally performed by a superintendent. 

In the Church of Sweden, which is Episcopal, the 
consecration of a bishop is usually performed by the 
archbishop ; but it may be performed by any one of 
the bishops. The badge of the bishop's office is a 
golden cross. In ordinations the bishop is assisted 
by some of the presbyters, and the people add tlielr 
confirmation. Every bishop in Sweden is also a pas- 
tor of a congregation ; but, to enable him the better 
to superintend his diocese, ho is provided with a 
consistory, composed of both clerical and lay mem- 
bers, in the meetings of which he himself presides. 
Every bishop lias it in his power to assemble his 
clergy in annual synod if ho pleases. He is bound, 
however, to hold visitations throughout his diocese 
for purposes of discipline ; to inquire into the state of 
the poor, to promote vaccination, and likewise state 
objects. The acts of these visitations are read in the 
presence of the people, and then lodged in the ar- 
chives of the parish for reference in all time coming. 
The annual revenue of the several Swedish bishops 
arising from grain, annexed benefices, and other 
sources, varies from £300 to £1,000 sterling. 

Denmark, including Iceland and its other depen- j 
dencies, lias nine bishops, and one superintendent- 
general, who are ail appointed by the king. The 
bishop of Zealand, whose residence is in Copenhagen, 
is the proper metropolitan, who alone consecnges 
the others, and is himself consecrated by the bishop 
of Fyhn ami Langland, whose residence is nearest to 
Copenhagen. The king ia anointed by the bishop 
if Zealand, who is permitted to wear the insignia of 
the highest order of kniglithood, and being regarded 
as the chief dignitary of the church, he is consulted 4 
on all eodesiaatical matters. Each bishop is required 
to draw up and transmit to the king an annual report 
In reference to the state of the churches and schools 
of his diocese. Their salaries range from £400 to 
£1,200 sterling 

The earliest account on record of bishops belong- ' 
lag to the British church, is that, at the council of 
Aries ia Gaul, a. d. 314, convened by the emperor 
Constantine in the fourth century, fliers ware present 


the bishops of Loudon, York, and Caoiluun. In the 
Anglo-Saxon church, the bishops as well as other 
ecclesiastical dignitarios sat in the Witenagemote or 
supreme council of the nation, by whom, in the ear 
lier period, they seem tc have been appointed, re- 
ceiving the confirmation of their dignity from the 
pope; but towards the Norman invasion, both 
bishops and abbots derived their promotion from the 
king. This was objected to by Gregory VII. about 
the dose of the eleventh century, ami the sovereign 
then invested them only with their temporalities; 
but in 1215, the great charter of King John con- 
firmed to all the English monasteries and cathedra) 
churches the right of doctlng their prelates. In the 
reign of Henry Vltl. the election of bishops was 
thus arranged : u The king, upon the vacancy of the 
see, was to send his congi d'elirc to the dean and 
Chapter, or prior and convent, and, in case they de- 
layed the election above ‘twelve days, the crown was 
empowered to nominate the person by letters patent. 
And, after the bishop thus elected lmd taken an oath 
of feAlty to the king, his Majesty, by Ids letters 
patent under the broad seal, signified the election to 
the archbishop, with orders to confirm it, and conse- 
crate the elect. And lastly, if the persons assigned 
to elect and consecrate deferred the performing of thoir 
respective offices twenty days, they wore to Incur a 
jHwtnumir." By a statute of Edward VI., a change 
was made in the manner of electing bishops, the 
choice being transferred from the dean and chapters 
to the crown. The alteration made by the statute of 
King Edward is no longer in force. The mode of 
election is now as follows : Ou the death of a bishop, 
the dean and chapter of the cathedral in the vacant 
diocese apply for the royal licence to elect a successor; 
the licence is sent to thu cathedral ; but at the same 
time the dean and chapter receive letters missive 
from the crown, mentioning the name of the person 
to be elected, and requiring them to proceed forth- 
with to the election. 'Hie consent of the person to 
be elected is then formally obtained, after which let- 
ters certifying the election are sent to the crown ; 
the royal assent is asked, and the crown issues letters 
[latent to the archbishop of the province requiring 
him to proceed witli the confirmation and consecra- 
tion. The individual thus elected must be fully 
thirty years of age. The confirmation having been 
gone through, the consecration must take [dace on a 
Sunday or holiday, three bishops at hast being pre- 
sent at the ceremony, who lay their hands upon the 
head of the new bishop. 

England and Wales ere divided into twenty-eight 
bishoprics or dioceses. The bishops of London Dur« 
liaro, and Winchester, rank immediately after the 
archbishops, taking precedence of the other bishops, 
Ad Iiaving always a scat in the House of Lords, 
flie bishop of Sudor and Man is not a lord of parlia- 
ment, nor is he appointed by the king; the patrfn- 
age of this see is vested in Mm grace the Duke of 
Athol. AH the other English prelates, except the 
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puu who wad lost consecrated, are spiritual peers, and 
lake precedence of all temporal barons. The 
bishops are addressed by the title of 11 Your Lord- 
ships ” and “ Right Reverend Fathers in God." 

The first bishop introduced into Scotland appears 
to have been Palladios, who was consecrated a bishop 
by Celcstine, bishop of Rome, and was sent into 
Scotlund about A. v. 431. We learn from the Sco- 
tichronicon, that before the time of Palladius “ the 
Scots had as teachers of the faith and administrators 
of the sacraments only presbyters and monks follow- 
ing the custom of the primitive church." Episco- 
palian writers allege that Ninian was the first Scot- 
tish bishop. His labours wore chiefly confined to 
Galloway, Attempts were made from an early period 
to induce the Scots to adopt the ceremonies and ob- 
servanocs of tho Church of Romo, and to yield im- 
plicit subjection to the Pope. All however was uhu 
vailing. The Venerable Bede declares of the clergy 
in the time of Colmnba in tho sixth century, that “ in 
the remote }>art of the world in which they lived, 
they were unacquainted with tho Roman decrees, 
and only taught their disciples out of the writings of 
the evangelists and apostles." Bishops existed for a 
long period in Scotland, but they were presbyter- 
bishops, not diocesan bishops. No trace can be found 
of the latter, indeed, before the time of Malcolm III. 
and Alexander I., or rather of David I. That about 
this period— the beginning of the twelfth century — 
Episcopacy must have been of recent introduction 
into Scotland, is evideut ■, for on Turgot being 
elected bishop of St. Andrews in 1 109, no one could 
be found iu the kingdom duly qualified to consecrate 
him ; and, accordingly, application was made to Tho- 
mas, Archbishop of York, who gladly consented to 
perform the solemn act, and, in consequence of his 
having done so, he claimed the Scottish bishops as 
tho suffragans of his see. This claim, however, was 
denied by both the king and the clergy. David I., 
however, subjected the Scottish church to the Roman 
See, and her conformity to the Romish church con- 
tinued without almost any interruption till the Re- 
formation, though at various periods resistance was 
made to the encroachments of the Bishop of Romo. 

At the Reformation in Scotland, when the hier- 
archy was shorn of Its wealth, which was seized by 
the nobility, the new order of bishops, who got pos- 
session of tho sees without the revenues, received 
the name of tuldkm biahops y In allusion to a cus- 
tom at that time prevalent in the Highlands, of 
placing a calf’s skin stutTed with straw, called a 
htlchaHf before cows, to Induce them to give their 
milk. These pretended bishops, who were mere 
tools of the nobility, were compelled to demit their 
offices by an act of the General Assembly of the 
Scottish Church, held at Dundee in July 1580. Ift 
1697 bishops were again introduced into the Scottish 
Church by James VI., who, on bis succeeding to the 
throne of England, directed all his efforts towards the 
of Prelacy iu the northern pert of his 


dominions; but iu 1638 an Act of Assembly was 
passed putting an end to diocesan Episcopacy, and 
restoring the former constitution of the church by 
Kirk-sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, and General 
Assemblies. Charles II. restored the order oi 
bishops in Scotland in 1661, which, however, eon-' 
tinuad only for a short time, as in 1689, at the Re- 
volution Settlement, an act was passed u abolishing 
Prelacy, and all superiority of any office in the 
church in this kingdom above presbyters." Thus 
was the order of diocesan bishops finally abolished in 
Scotland. From that period the Scottish Episcopal 
church, though it 1ms continued to exist, has had 
bishops which exercise no more than spiritual autho- 
rity over their own flocks. 

in Ireland bishops seem for a long period to have 
been simply pastors of single parishes. They were 
located not only in cities but in villages, and many 
parts of the country. Speaking of their numbers, 
Archbishop Usher remarks, 11 We read in Nennius 
that at the beginning St. Patrick founded 365 
churches, and ordained 365 bishops, besides 3,000 
presbyters or elders. In process of time, the number 
of bishops was daily multiplied according to the 
pleasure of the metropolitan, and thAt not only so far 
that every church almost had a separate bishop; 
but that also, in some towns or cities, there were or- 
dained more than one." The same author states, 
that “in 1151, Pope Eugenius, by his legate, Johi 
Papiron, transmitted four palU Into Ireland, wliithei 
a pall had never been brought.” Previously to that 
time, archbishops being unknown in that country, 
the bishops had ordained one another. But a change 
now took place in the constitution of the church in 
Ireland. The village bishoprics were converted into 
rural deaneries. Gradually the power of the Roman 
see over tho Irish Church increased. The Refor- 
mation was mainly carried forward in Ireland by 
Archbishop Brown, a native of England, who was 
raised to the see of Dublin in 1535, and from that 
time the Church of Ireland sought to form a dose 
Alliance with the Church of England. Accordingly, 
after the restoration of Charles II., an Irish convo- 
cation adopted the Thirty-nine Articles* At the 
union of the two countries in. 1800, the two churches 
were united under the title of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. The Church of Ireland con- 
sists of two archbishops and twelve bishops, each of 
whom visits every part of his diocese annually, the 
visitations of archdeacons being there unknown. 

The first bishop that ever set foot in America was 
Dr. Samuel Seabury, who was ordained In Aberdeen 
by -tho Scottish Episcopal Church in 1784, for the 
diocese of Connecticut. After the conclusion of the 
war of in decadence, an act of Parfiamsnt was 
passed in 1787, authorising the Archbishop of Can? 
terbury and the Bishop of London, to consecrate 
three bishops for the dioeeses of Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Virginia. Such was the origin of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America. 
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BISMtLLAH— BlaASPHEICY against tub HOLY GHOST, 


BISHOPRIC. See Diocese. 

BISHOP OF THE SYNAGOGUE. See An- 

GELS or THE CHURCHES. 

1USMILLAH, a solemn form of words which 
Mohammed has prefixed to every chapter of the 
Koran except the ninth. The form runs thus : “ In 
the name of the Most Merciful God." A number of 
the Mohammedan doctors, as well as commentators 
of the Koran, believe the Bismil’ah to be of Divine 
origin, like the text of the Koran itself, wlule others 
are of opinion that the words, however solemn, are 
the invention of men. See Koran. 

BIZOC1H. See Beghards. 

BLACK CLERGY, the regular clergy of the 
Rubbo-Greek Ch urcii (which see). From them the 
bishops are chosen. They consist of the Archiman- 
drite* or heads of monasteries ; the Hojummi, who 
preside over smaller convents ; the Hieramonacki or 
monks who are priests ; the Hierodiaconiy or monks 
who are deacons; and, finally, the monks. The 
Black clergy follow the rule of St. Basil, and like 
the Greeks observe great austerity. 

BLACKFRIARS, a name given, from their 
dues, to the religious order of Dominicans (which 

^BLASPHEMY, the sin of cursing God, or speak- 
ing slightingly of Him and his attributes. It was a 
capital crime among the ancient Hebrews, • being 
punished with stoning by the law of Moses, Lev. 
xxiv. 16, 11 And he that blaspliemetb the name of the 
Lord, he sliall surely be put to death, and all the 
congregation shall certainly stone him : as well the 
stranger, as he that is bom in the land, when he 
blasphemeth the name of the Lord, shall be put to 
death." The criminal in this case was tried before 
the Sanhedrim, and being convicted, he was so- 
lemnly condemned to die. Thereupon he was led 
forth to execution without the camp. Each of the 
witnesses laid his hand upon the blasphemer’s head, 
designed probably to indicate that they acquitted 
themselves of all share in his crime, and said, “ Thy 
blood be on thine own head, which thou hast 
brought upon thyself by thine own guilt." The wit- 
nesses having removed their hands, the blasphemer 
was stoned to death by the whole congregation, the 
witnesses throwing the first stones. % 

In the early Christian church blasphemy incurred 
the highest ecclesiastical censures. This sin was 
distinguished into three kinds, which are noticed by 
Bingham in his 1 Antiquities of the Christian 
Church/ The first of these was the blasphemy of 
apostates, whom the heathen persecutors obliged not 
only to deny, but to curse Christ. Pliny, in giving 
an aeconnt to the emperor Ti^an of some Christians 
who apostatised in the persecution which rsged in 
his time, says, u They all worshipped the Emperor's 
image, nd the images of the gods, and also cursed 
Christ 1 * The proposal to blaspheme Christ, seems 
indeed to have been the usual way in which the 
sail/ Christiana were called upon by their heathen 


persecutors to manifest to the world that they ab- 
jured their religion. (Bee Ajhmtaby.) 

The second sort of blasphemy, which was visited 
w!*h the heaviest censures of the church in early 
times, was that of (hose who made a profession oil 
Christianity, but yet, either by impious dootrines or 
profane discourses, uttered blasphemous words against 
God, derogatory to His majesty And honour. In 
this sense, various kinds of heretics, as for example* 
Arlans and Noatorians, were charged with blasphemy. 
Chrysostom classes blasphemers and fornicators to- 
gether, as persons who were to be excluded IVom the 
Lord’s table. But not only ojmn and avowed heresy 
wliicli dishonoured God or Glirist ; even the liasty 
utterance of profane blasphemous expressions brought 
an individual under the discipline of the church. 
The civil law also took cognisance of blasphemy at 
adieinous crime. In the Code of Justinian it was a 
capital offence, to bo punished with death. 

It has often been questioned whether, consistently 
with religious toleration, blasphemers ought to be 
punished by the civil authorities. But when we 
reflect upon the true nature of the offence, there can 
be little doubt upon the matter. “ To plead," as Mr, 
Robert Hall well remarks, “ for the liberty of di- 
vulging speculative opinions is one thing, and to 
assert the right of uttering blasphemy is another. 
For blasphemy, which is the speaking contumely 
ously of God, is not a speculative error; it is an 
overt act; a crimo which no state should tolerate." 
The distinction here referred to is plain, and surely 
if any well regulated government fuels it to bo an 
incumbent duty to protect the characters of either 
public or private men against aspersion, it is only 
just and rational tiiat they should restrain ition from 
speaking injuriously of the Author of our being, and 
the Fouuder of our faith. The third species of blas- 
phemy, which was heavily punished in tho early 
church, was one of so great importance as to call fur 
separate consideration. See next article. 

BLASPHEMY against tiif. HOLY GHOST. 
This sin has been explained in a great variety o # 
ways. Some liave considered it ns a lapsing into 
idolatry and Apostasy, and denying Christ in the time 
of persecution. This was tho opinion of Cyprian. 
It is made by Ililaiy to consist in denying Christ to 
be God, thus involving the Arian* in this weighty 
charge. Origen held that those who hud received 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost in baptism, and after* 
wards run into sin, had committed the unpardonable 
| sin. Some again alleged that it consisted m denying 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost. Others place tins 
sin in a perverse and malicious ascription of the 
works of the Holy Spirit to the power of the devil 
Augustine makes frequent reference to this crime, 
tuft! he views it ss a continual resistance of the mo- 
stum* and graces of the Holy Spirit, by in invincible 
h&dness of heart, and final impenitence to the end 
of a man’s life. The view whicb this eminent Chri* 
flan Father entertained on this difficult point, appears 
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to Approach the neareat to the meaning wluch rises 
out of a careful comparison of the different passages 
in which this heinous sin is specially mentioned by 
our blessed Lord. In considering this point some- 
what more fully, it may be well to bring into one 
view the explanation given by Christ, in the three 
Evangelists, where it is to be found. Mat. xii. 31, 
32. “ Whereforo I say unto you, All manner of sin 
and blasphemy sliall be forgiven unto men : but the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be for- 
given unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word 
against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him : 
but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it 
shall not bo forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come.” Luko xii. 10, 11 And 
whosoever shall speak a word against tho Son of 
man, it shall be forgiven him: but unto him that 
blasphometh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven.” Mark iii. 28~%30, 44 Verily I say unto 
you, All sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, 
and blasphemies wherewith soever they shall blas- 
pheme: but he that shall blaspheme against the 
Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is in danger 
oCotenml damnation : because they said, He hath an 
dnclcnn spirit.” 

4 In these passages, Jesus says, that there is one 
sin which cannot be forgiven. He terms this un- 
pardonable sin, u blasphemy against the Holy Ghost.” 
Taking the expression without reference to the con- 
text, in which it is found, many have assigned to it 
significations which are altogether unwarranted by 
(he connection in which it occurs. Tho key to the 
explanation of this mysterious sin, may bo discovered, 
we conceivo, in the closing observation of Mark, 
“Because they said, Ho hath An unclean spirit.” 
This naturally carries us back to the previous con- 
duct of tho Pharisees. Jesus had shortly before 
cured a man who was possessed of a devil, and was 
both blind and dumb. The Pharisees had wit- 
nessed tho miracle, and were so convinced of its 
reality, that they never attempted for a moment to 
deny it. But in opposition to the conviction of 
their understandings, and with the bitterest malig- 
nity of heart, they attributed the miracle to the 
agency of the Prince of Darkness. Such the Re- 
deemer plainly declared was the unpardonable sin of 
blaspheming against, or speaking evil of, the Holy 
Ghost. It was a direct, malicious, determinate re- 
action of the only Saviour. It showed a blinded 
perversity of mind, and an obstinate hardness of 
heart, which too plainly proved tliat they were given 
over to a reprobate mind and would finally aud for 
mcr perish. 

s^This sin then is unpardonable, not because it is 
committed against the Holy Ghost, for there are 
many evil thoughts and expressions against the Holy 
Spirit of God, which cAnnot be said to amount to tji4 
sin here spoken of. Thus Simon Magus, the sor- 
cerer, was guilty of a very aggravated sin against 
the Holy Ghost when he offered to purdiaee with 


money the power of working miracles. 44 Thy 
money perish with thee,” says Peter with holy 
indignation, 44 because thou hast thought that the 
gift of God may be purchased with money. Tho u 
hast neither part nor lot in this matter, for thy heart 
is not right with God.” But that tlie sin of Binsoii 
Magus did not amount to the unpardonable stands 
plain from the exhortation which Peter gave— 44 Re- 
pent, therefore, of this thy wickedness, and pray God 
if/jerliaps the thought of thine heart may be forgiven 
tVee.” 

^Neither is blasphemy against the Holy Gbost un- 
pardonable because of its heiuousness and peculiar 
aggravation. 44 For the blood of Christ ” is expressly 
declared to 44 cleanse from all sin.” 44 All manner of 
(in and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men.” 
iA But the sin of which Christ speaks is unpardon- 
able from its very nature, as being a determined and 
final rejection of the pArdon which God has offered. 
Christ coitt3, but he is rejected. He prefers his 
claims in the most open aud striking manner, so that 
tho imderstanding is convinced, but the heart remains 
hard as an adamant stone. With a mind to a certain 
extent enlightened, though not savingly, in the know- 
ledge of the truth, there in a bitter malicious hatred to 
Christ and to his cause. This is not a single sinful 
act, but a complicated state of mind and character. 
It is described as blasphemy or evil-speaking against 
tho Holy Ghost, liccauac words are tho expression of 
our thoughts, and feelings, and desires. I^ct us, then, 
endeavour to discover some of the chief ingredients 


endeavour to discover some of i 
of tho unpardonable sin. 

* 1. It includes a determined si 


* 1. It includes a determined evpprcssion of the con 
vktions of the wiW, and of the workings of conscience, 
Paul informs us that, though a blasphemer, ho ob- 
tained mercy, bccauso he did it ignorantly and in un- 
belief. Though a well-educated and in many points 
enlightened Jew, yet, so ill instructed was he in the 
true spiritual meaning of God’s W r ord, that when en- 
gaged in persecuting the saints of God, he verily ima- 
gined that ho was doing God service. Such, how- 
ever, was not the condition of the Pliarisees in the ' 
time of our Lord. They were not ignorant. They 
waited upon tho ministry of Christ with the most 
exemplary diligence. They listened with the most 
marked attention to every word that he uttered, and 
they examined with the most jealous scrutiny evexy 
miracle that he wrought. None, not even the disciples 
themselves, had such an extensive outward know- 
ledge of Christ, and versed as they were both in the 
I -aw and tho Prophets, they wore neither ignoiant 
nor unconvinced that Jesus was the very Christ of 
God. Hence ho declared (John vC. 28) as he fanghl 
in the temple, 44 Ye both know me, and ye know 
whence I am.” They knew Christ, but like multi- 
tudes in every age, they knew him not savingly. 
Their knowledge reached the mind, and to a certain 
extent awakened the conscience, but the heart was 
as hard and unmoved as ever. Nay, they strove la 
suppress the rising convictions of their minds, end to 


Ml the voice of conscience. Hence they were on* 
gage id in ft perpetual struggle against the influence of 
the fight. The light shone around them with the 
utmost dearness, and yet they not only prevented 
the entrance of further tight, but the very light that 


wg. A second ingredient of the unpardonable sin is 
determined and obstinate unbelief. It may appear 
strange that a man should be convinced and yet un- 
tietieving. In the Scriptural sense of faith, however, 
this is not uufroquentiy the case; for it is not so 
mnch with the mind as with the heart that man be* 
lieveth unto righteousness. Did the Word of God 
reveal nothing more than some abstract notions in 
which wo had no personal concern, the conviction of 
the mind would be enough. But the Bibb reveals 
Christ in his person and work as available for the 
salvation of sinners; and therefore faith is well 
described in the Westminster Assembly's Shorter 
Catechism, as a receiving of Christ, and resting 
upon him for salvation. Such a faith implies not 
merely a persuasion of the mind, but an embrac- 
ing with the heart. The outward evidence of the 
truth concerning Christ is strong, but the inward 
feeling of tho need of Christ is stronger still. The 
Pharisees, however, were determinedly untolicv* 
ing. They were not, like Paul before his convcr-. 
sion, ignorant and unbelieving, but they were intel- 
ligent, enlightened, and convinced, and yet they 
were obstinate rejectors of Christ. They were un- 
believers in tho face of the evidence from without, 
and the convictions from within. They put away 
from them the gospel as an idle talc, and they were 
guren up to believe a lie. 

¥ 3. A third ingredient in the unpardonable sin is 
a rooted malice and enmity against the person, the 
work, and the cause of Christ This malignant spirit 
was very conspicuous throughout the whole conduct 
of the Pharisees towards our blessed Lord. With 
untiring jealousy, tlmy watched his every word, and 
lus every movement, anxious to ensnare him in his 
talk, or to And some ground of accusation against 
him. But their malignity knew no bounds, when 
they saw the effect which his miracles produced 
upon the people. 14 This fellow, 1 ’ they cried, “ doth 
not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub, the prince of 
the devils.' 1 He is net the Messiah, ho is a vile 
impostor, in league with the friends of hell. Bitter 
words,* but feebly expressive of the hatred of their 
hearts. Had they not feared the muhitnde, they 
would gladly have emhrued their hands in his blood. 
Bat his hour was not yet come, and, therefore, by 
restraining grace alone, were they prevented frflm 
ycomplishing the purpose of their beans. 

4 4. The last ingredient which we nodes in the un- 
pardonable sin is a total indifference and unconcern 
about their personal condition. This also was a re* 
markable feature in the character of the Pharisees. 
.Tlmy were diligent in their outward attendance upon 
At preaching of Christ, and in the observance of 


many of the outwanl forma of religion, but they 
seem never to have entertained (he slightest suspi- 
cion that they were guilty condemned sinners. They 
were quite at ease, sat i tried that all was well with 
them. They said, tike the Laodicean Church, w We 
are rich and increased in goods, and stand In need of 
nothing." In this state (Hey were quite catioua. 
With them all argument was unavailing, all warning 
utterly fruitless. They said, without the slightest 
hesitation , i we see/ while all the time they were In 
total darkness ; they said, 4 wc live,* addle all the time 
they were dead in trespasses and sins. 

Such, we conceive, are tho chief ingredients of the 
unpardonable sin, the blaaphomy Against the Holy 
Ghost, a sin which, from its very nAture, cannot 
possibly obtain forgiveness in this world or in the 
world to como. It cannot bo forgiven here, for In 
stch a state of miud forgiveness is neither sought 
nor desired. It cannot be forgiven hereafter, fbr 
God's plan of forgiveness lias been set at nought, 
and the only Saviour obstinately, and determinedly, 
and Anally rejected. God is merciful, but he Is mer- 
ciful in his own appointed way, and if that way be 
disregarded, mercy cannot tie obtained. 

BLESSING, or Benediction, one of the most 
solemn jourt* of Divine service. In the early ages 
of the world, wo find from the Old Testament, that 
it was iismaI for private individuals to pronounce so- 
lemn blessings on special occasions. The bridal 
blessing was given to ReboccA, couched in these 
words, u Be thou a mother of thousands of millions, 
and let thy seed possess the gate of those that hate 
them/’ This Afterword* became a solemn form of 
benediction in leading the bride to the bridegroom. 
Nuptial benedictions were used both by the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans. It was also customary for the 
father of a family, when on his death- bed, to summon 
his children around hirn, and to give a solemn bless* 
ing to each, and on these occasions the prophetic 
power was sometimes imparted from on high. Thus 
Jacob, Gen. xlix., blessed his sons and predicted their 
future destiny. Moses also, Deut. xxxiii., gave a part- 
ing blessing to the children of Israel. Among the 
Jews it was performed by the high priest in a most 
impressive manner (see Aaron's Blessing), and it 
was listened to by the people with deep religious 
awe. The members of the synagogue, among the 
modem Jews, are required to repeat at least a hun* 
dred benedictions every day, a fr.w of which may 
be given as a specimen of the whole : 11 Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe ! who 
givest to the cock knowledge to distinguish between 
day and night. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, 
King of the universe 1 who opencst the eyes of the 
blind. Blessed art thoti, 0 Lord our God, King of 
the universe ! who softest at liberty those who are 
•beurnl . Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of 
the universe I who falsest those who ire bowed 
down. Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the universe Y who olothaet tho naked. Bkmi art 





thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe ! who 
hast not mode me a heathen. Blessed art thou, 0 
Lord our God, King of the univene 1 who hast not 
made me a slave. 1 ' For a man . — 11 Blessed art thou, 
0 Lord our God, King of the universe ! who hast 
not made me a woman." For a woman . — “ Blessed 
art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe 1 
who hast made me according to thy will. Blessed 
art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe ! 
who removest sleep from mine eyes and slumber 
from mine eye-lids. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our 
God, King of the uni verso ! who hast sanctified us 
with thy commandments, and commanded us to wash 
our hands." 

In the early Christian Church, the benediction 
was pronounced just before the close of the morning 
service. The deacon called upon the people to t>ow 
their heads, and to receive the imposition of hanAs, 
or the bishop's benediction, which was given in the 
following form of words : 11 0 God, faithful and 
true, that showest mercy to thousands, and ten thou- 
Kands of them tlmt love thee ; who art the friend of 
tho humble, and defender of the poor, whoso aid all 
things stand in need of, because all things serve 
thee: look down upon this thy people who bow 
thoir heads unto thee, and bless them with thy 
spiritual benediction ; keep them ns the apple of tho 
eye ; preserve thorn in piety and righteousness, and 
vouchsafe to bring them to eternal life in Christ 
Jesus, thy beloved Son, with whom, unto thee, bo 
glory, honour, and adoration, in the Holy Ghost, 
now and for ever, world without end. Amen." 
When tho bishop had thus pronounced tho benedic- 
tion, tho deacon dismissed tho congregation with 
tho usual form, 14 Depart in peace." In some cases 
tho sermon in tho primitive churches was prefaced 
with a short form of benediction. In the celebration 
of tho Lord's Supper, also, the bishop gave a bone- 
diction to the people immediately after repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer. This was more especially the 
case in many of the Western churches. Accord- 
ingly, the third conncil of Orleans decreed that all 
laymen should stay till they lmd hoard tho Lord’s 
Prayer, and received tho bishop’s benediction. And 
tho council of Toledo censures some priests for com- 
municating immediately after tho Lord's Prayer with- 
out giving the benediction to the people, and orders, 
that, for the future, the benediction should follow 
the Lord's Prayer, and that after the communion. 
In tho Apostolical constitutions, after the prayer 
of the consecration and oblation, the bishop is ap- 
pointed to pronounoo this short benediction, “ The 
peace of God be with you all and then, after the 
deacon has rehearsed a Bidding Prayek (which 
soc), the bishop again recommends the people to God 
In another benediction, beseeching God to sanctify 
their bodies and souls, and to make them worthy^ 
the good things he lias set before them. The con- 
stitutions lay down a form of benediction to be pro- 
nounced in tho ordination of presbyters. 


In the Romish Church the set of hireling is net 
limited to persons, but extends - also, to taurimsta 
objects. It is enough to pronounce a&rm of words, 
and anything wliatevor is blessed. The act of bene- 
diction, however, differs from the act of consecration, 
the latter being accompanied with miction or anoint- 
ing with oil, wltile the former lias no sueh cere- 
mony, but is performed simply by sprinkling lioly 
water, making the sign of the cross, and pronouncing 
certain prayers. Various forms of benediction are 
laid down in the Roman Pontifical, in the Missal, 
and in the Book of Ecclesiastical Ceremonies. 

BLOOD. Immediately after the flood, when for 
the first time the use of animal food was allowed 
to man, we find it accompanied with the prohibition. 
Gen. ix. 4, “ But flesh with the life thereof, which 
is the biood thereof, shall ye not eat." According 
to this command, the blood of every animal was to 
be poured out boforo the flesh was eaten, and the 
reason why this was to be done is declared in these 
words, 44 because the blood is the life." Not that 
Moses is laying down a plain physiological fact, that 
the blood is a vital fluid, though the Jewish doctors 
understand it to involve nothing more than a prohibi- 
tion against cutting off Any limb of a living animal 
and eating it while the life or the life-blood is in it. 
According to this view, the design of this precept 
given to Noah was to prevent cruelty to animals, And 
give the people a horror at the shedding of blood 
A far deeper and more important ground, howevet, 
of the command to pour out the blood of slain ani- 
mals is found in the command as given in its more 
enlarged and detailed form in the Mosaic law, I*cv. 
xvii. 10 — 12: 44 And whatsoever man there bo of the 
house of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn 
among you, that eateth any maimer of blood ; I will 
even set my face against that soul that eateth blood, 
and will cut him off from among his people. For tho 
life of the flesh is in the blood : and 1 have given it 
to you upon the altar to make an atonement for your 
souls : for it is the blood that maketh an atonement 
for the soul. Therefore I said unto the children of 
Israel, No soul of you shall cat blood, neither shall 
any stranger that sojoumeth among you eat blood." 
In this passage the reason alleged for the repetition 
of the command formerly given to Noah, is not only 
that 44 the blood Is the life," Jmt that 14 it is the blood 
that maketh atonement for the soul." It is worthy 
of notice that the blood is not only prohibited from 
being eaten, but commanded to be poured upon the 
earth like water. It would seem as if the Israelites 
were to be taught that not only the blood of animals 
offered in sacrifice, but the blood of every animal 
lliat was slain even for common purposes, most be 
treated as if it had in it a sacrificial character. On 
this subject M&imonides throws considerable light in 
his remarks upon the manner of killing beasts among 
the ancient Israelites. He says that he who killed 
the animal prayed to God in these words, "Blamed 
be he who lias sanctified ns by his commandments and 
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Inp given us his ordinances for the killing of beasts." 
P* «dd» also, that the beasts killed for eating were to 
tjft slain without the temple, and if they were slain in 
any other place, the carcase was to be buried, not 
eaten. And besides, a peculiar ceremony was gone 
through by the Jews, in covering the blood after it 
was poured out. Before they covered it, they prayed 
in these words : “ Blessed be thou, 0 Lord our God 
and Eternal King; who hast sanctified us by thy 
commandments, and ordained us to cover the blood." 
Maimowdcs adds, that even when the blood was 
mixed with water they were obliged to cover it, pro- 
vided it retained the colour of blood. Only the j 
olood of clean beasts was covered, as these alone i 
were considered fit to be eaten. The process of co- 
vering was this. He that killed the beast made a 
kind of hillock of dust wherein he poured the blood, 
wliicli lie afterwards covered with more dust The 
blood might be covered with anything reduced to 
powdor, as ashes, stones ground down, or lime, but 
not with a piece of solid stone or wood. This cere- 
mony was to be performed not with the foot, but 
with the hand, by moans of a knife or some other in- 
strument with which the dust was thrown upon the 
blood. 

In all this there was obviously a meaning which it 
fa well worth attempting to discover. The grand 
spiritual dosign undoubtedly of the prohibitioh of the 
eating of blood, was to preserve upon the minds of 
the Israelites the great principle of the divine 
economy in regard to a fallen world, 11 that without 
shedding of blood there is no remission.” An im- 
portant, though no doubt subsidiary, object of the law 
was to prevent idolatry. Now heathen nations were 
accustomed to take the blood of animals and pour it 
into a hole in the earth for food to their gods. Particu- 
larly when they sacrificed to infernal deities, or devils, 
having slain the animal, they frequently drank part 
of the blood, and poured the rest into a pit, consecrat- 
ing it to the demon in whose honour the sacrifice 
was offered. They then oat the flesh over or round 
about the blood, which they left for the demon to 
came and feast upon. Now there was ample provi- 
sion made in the Mosaic law against the Jews failing 
into this idolatrous practice. Thus, in Lev. lix, 96, 
God prohibits the “ caring anything with the blood,” 
or, as the preposition admits of being rendered, " over 
the blood,” thus pointing directly at the idolatrous 
custom we have been describing. 

But God not only prohibit* the idolatrous prac- 
tice* of the heathens in so far ss blood was concerned ; 
he also laid down a law In reference to the killing of 
animals which was quite incompatible with their 
observance of such practices. The law is contained 
In these words, Lev. xvil. 3—6. "What man soever 
there be of the house of Israel, that killeth an ox, 
or lamb, or goat, in the camp, or that killeth it out 
of the camp, and bringeth it not unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, to offer an offering 
auto the Lord before the frb e p wle of the Lord; 


blood shall be imputed unto that man ; lie hath shed 
blood; and that man shall bo cut off from among 
his people: to the end that the children of Israel 
may bring their sacrifices, which they offer In the 
open field, even that they may bring them auto the 
Lord, unto the door of the tabemaofe of the oongre 
gat ion, unto the priest, and offer them for peace 
offerings unto the Lord. And the priest shall 
sprinkle the blood upon the altar of the Lord at the 
door of the tabemaclo of the congregation, and bum 
the fat for a sweet savour unto the Lord," By this 
arrangement the person who killed the animal was 
not to collect the blood as the heathens did, who 
poured it into a pit for a feast to thoir demons, but he 
was to take the blood and sprinkle it upon the altar 
And if the Israelites caught any beast or bird in 
hunting, they were commanded “ to pour out tho 
Mood thereof, and cover it with dust," an obser- 
vance which, as we have seen on the testimony of 
Maimonidos, the Jews followed with great ceremony, 
Tlio covering it with dust was designed to keep them 
from offering it to demons as the heathens did, who 
poured it into an open pit or trench that the gods 
might feast upon it. And if an Israelite killed any 
beast without bringing it to tho door of the taber» 
lutcle, he was supposed to have killed it for idola- 
trous purposes, and, therefore, he was "to be cut off 
from among his people." And after the chosen peo- 
ple of God had entered the promised land, lie re- 
stricts their sacrifices to one place which He should 
choose ; and though he permits them to kill and eat 
in all their gates, he lays down the oxpress condition 
that they eat not tho blood, but pour it upon the 
earth, that it might sink into tho ground like water. 
The Jews understood the design of this arrange- 
ment, when, as we have seen from Maimonidos, they 
poured out the blood in covering it, not upon solid 
stone, but upon soft or powdered earth, which would 
readily absorb it. 

Maimonides, the Jewish commentator, speaks of 
two different kinds of blood, the life-blood, or that 
which is sprinkled upon tho altar, and which springs 
forth from the animal with great impetuosity when 
it is slain. He tliat eats of this sort of blood, it is 
alleged, is to bo cut off from among his people. But 
the other species of blood, that which issues from 
tlie wounded animal before it lias begun to die, or 
which issues by drops from the body after the ani- 
mal is dead, is not reckoned so wicred as the life- 
blood, and, therefore, the individual who eats of it li 
said to deserve only scourging. The Jews hold that 
of the seven precepts of Noah, as they are tenred, 
only the prohibition against eating blood was given 
to Kosli, the other six having, u they allege, keen 
previously given to Adam. 

•The question lias often been started, Whither the 
^oaclde precept forliidding the eating of blood, and 
which was repeated' in the Law of Moiei, be Still 
binding upon Christians* The ground on which 
the affirmative of this if maintained^ mtf on the 


decree of the council of Jerusalem, that the Gentiles 
in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia, sliould “ abstain 
from things strangled and from blood,” as we read in 
Acts xv. 29. To understand the full meaning and 
extent of this apostolic decree, we must bear in mind 
the circumstances in which it was passed* While 
Paul and Barnabas wore engaged in preaching the 
gospel at Antioch, certain Christian converts from 
Judaism came down from Jerusalem, and taught that 
if a Jew embraced Christianity, he was bound at the 
samo time to bo circumcised, and to observe the 
whole Mosaic Law. The city of Antioch, where 
these J udaizing tenets were inculcated, was pecu- 
liarly favourable for the diffusion of such opinions ; 
for as Josephus informs us, it was the seat of a fa- 
mous Jewish collogo, in which were many proselytes 
of the gate, as they woro termed. The originators of 
the controversy were some of the sect of tho Phari- 
sees who had become converts to Christianity, while 
they still retained many of their former Jewish pre- 
judices. Tho question in debate had a reference 
chioily to proselytes of the gate, who, though they 
wore Gcutiles by birth, had renounced heathenism 
in so far as idolatry was concerned, and before being 
allowed to livo among Jews, required to be circum- 
cised. It became therefore a very natural subject of 
doubt, whether such proselytos could be acknow- 
ledged as belonging to the Christian church without 
receiving tho Mosaic seal of circumcision. When 
the council at Jerusalem met, therefore, the question 
came before them in a very peculiar form, and under 
a strictly Jewish aspect. It was decided accordingly 
in the way best fitted to obviate the prejudices of the 
Jewish against the Gentile converts, and to reconcile 
them to their admission to the Christian church, on 
the samo footing precisely as to privileges with 
themselves. Such a decree passed under peculiar 
circumstances, And strictly adapted to these circum- 
stances, was necessarily temporary in its nature, aipl 
could only remain in force so long as tho Jewish and 
Gentile converts woro not thoroughly amalgamated 
into one body, and both of them alike brought updpr 
the influence of Christian principle. In this view 
of the matter, it is plain that in tho altered circum- 
stances of the Christian Church the decreo of Jeru- 
salem can be no longer binding, the circumstances in 
which it was applicable having long since passed 
away. The early Christian Church, however, for 
several centuries, continued rigidly to atatain from 
eating blood, and clergymen wore ordered to observe 
tho apostolic decree on this subject under pain of de- 
gradation. The Apostolical canons ore clear upon the 
point, Aud several decrees of councils were passed 
upon the subject. Augustine, however, states that 
in his time the African church no longer regarded 
the decree of Jerusalem as of force, and few persons, 
ho says, made any scruple of eating blood. Tl^e < 
Eastern Church luive never ceased to hold it an im- 
perative duty to abstain from things strangled and 
from blood. The Moluurtnedans also, whose religion 


is a mixture of Judaism and Christianity, practise 
tho same abstinence. Both tho Romish and tho 
Protestant Churches, however, are agreed in rqgprd* 
ing it as no longer obligatory upon Christians to 
maintain their adherence to what they consider a tern* 
porary arrangement made by the apostles under cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the time at winch the decree 
was passed. “ This decree,” says Dr. Welsh, 11 which 
was conveyed in a letter by brethren who might ac- 
company it with every necessary explanation, was 
obviously intended fora transition state of the church, 
when ancient Jewish prejudices and the prevailing 
customs of heathenism presented a barrier to the 
diffusion of Christianity, It was wisely calculated to 
remove difficulties and objections on the part of the 
Jews; and while it imposed no real burden, and 
could lead to no misapprehension on the part of the 
Gentiles, it could scarcely fail to produce a favour- 
able offect upon heathen converts, by marking a dis- 
tinction between them and their former associates, 
oncl drawing them away from the infectious influence 
of hoathen superstitious and pollutions.” Individual 
Christians are here and there to be fouhd who have 
some scruples as to the eating of blood, but such cases 
are by no moms numerous. 

Blood being regarded among the ancient Hebrews 
as specially sacred, the sprinkling of it in their sac- 
rifices was considered as belonging to the priests 
alono. The blood to be sprinkled was put into a 
vcrscI used far the purpose, and taken by a priest 
clothed in his official vestments, who carried it in 
his right hand. The blood of somo victims was 
carried into tho holy place, os for example those 
sacrificed as sin-offerings for tho whole nation, the 
bullock presented for the family of Aaron, and 
that which was offered by tho high priest himself. 
The blood of other victims was either sprinkled upon 
the horns or upon the sides of tho great altar that 
stood without. The mode of sprinkling was as follows. 
Tho priest carrying the blood in his hand ascended the 
steps of the ajtar, and, standing between the eAst and 
tho south, ho dipped the forefinger of his right hand 
in the blopd, apd pressing it with his thumb, he 
touched with the blood that horn of the altar; then 
in the samo way he dipped his finger in blood at each 
horq, till he came to the Bouth-west horn, which was 
tho last that was sprinkled. The blood that re- 
mained At the close of the sprinkling was poured out 
at the bottom of the altar upon the west side, and waa 
conveyed by a subterraneous passage into the valley 
of Kedron, where it was sold as manure. 

The blood of animals used in burnt-offerings, tres- 
pass-offerings, apd i>eacc- offerings, waa sprinkled 
upon the sides of the altar after this manner. The 
priest, as he stood upon the east side of thealtar near 
the north-east corner, was to cast the Mood out of 
the vessel with such force, as that part of it might 
fell upon the east side where he stood, and part of it 
upon the north side, and on both sides below the red 
line that wcu| roupd about the altar. The same 


mmm m followed while the priest stood upon the BOEDKOMIUS, a sumsme of Apollo at Athene, 
went sid% near the south-west corner, that part of it indicating him to be a helper in distress. Some sup 
might foil upon the west side, and part of it upon the pose that he was so called because he assisted the 
south. In this way the Jewish prieets imagined that Athenians in their war with the Amazons, who were 
they fulfilled the law, which commanded that the defeated on the seventh of the month Boedromhm. 
blood should be sprinkled round about upon the See next article. 

altar. BOEDROMI A, a festival celebrated at Athens In 

; The blood of some sacrifices was carried into the honour of Apollo, under the surname of Boedromluik 
holy place, and put upon the horns of the golden It was celebrated on the seventh of the Grecian 
altar, or the altar of incense. In the case of such month Boedromion. Plutarch attributes the origin 
victims, the blood was sprinkled seven times towards of this festival to the success of the Athenians in the 
the veil before the most holy place ; and then some of war against the Amazons. No account has come 
it was put upon each horn of the altar, beginning at d trim to ua os to the mannor in which this festival 
that between the east and the north, and ending at xjL s observe l, except that sacrifices were offered to 
that between the east and the south, being exactly JUtemis. 

the opposite of the order observed in sprinkling the v BOGS, favourite saints among the Russians. A 
boms of the other id tar. figuro of some }utron saint, stamped on coppor, is 

Tlie blood of the bullock that was offered for a carried about in the pocket, or fixed in some small 
sin-offering upon the Day of Atonement for the fa- chapel iu the house. The practice naturally reminds 
mily of Aaron, and also that of the goat which was us of the Lares and Penates among the ancient Ho* 
offered for all Israel, was carried by the high priest mans. The household bog is usually painted on 
into the holy of holies, where it was sprinkled once wood; and, iu the houses of men of wealth and rank, 
upwards towards the mercy-scat, ami seven times St is surrounded with diamonds or precious stones, and 
downwards. Then the high priest returned with wax candles or tapers are burned before it. M.Chan- 
the blood into the holy place, and sprinkled it in tlie treau, in his travels in Russia, mentions having seen 
same manner towards the veil— that is, onco &bo * e, in the possession of a member of the directing senate, 
and seven times below. The blood of each victim, a cabinet of bogs worth more than a million ef 
which had been hitherto kept in separate Vessels, rubles, amounting to £222,222 4s. sterling. Men 
was now mingled together in one, and the high of all classes among the Russians have their bogs, 
priest with his finger sprinkled with it the horns of whom they hold in the highest veneration. The 
the golden altar, and seven times lie poured Borne of most popular of these patron saints are St. Nicholas, 
tlie blood upon the top of the altar. The remainder St. John the Baptist, St. Sergius, and St. Alexander 
of the blood was poured at the bottom of the altar of Newski. In the houses of the poor the bog is some* 
burnt-offering on the west side. times kept in a small and obscure apartment, but the 

BLOOD BAPTISM. Any one devoted to mar- moment a Russian enters a house, if the bog docs 
tyrdom was reckoned, in the early Christian Church, not immediately catch his eye, he enquires where 
among the catechumens, martyrdom being regarded it is, and, before saluting any of the inmates of tire 
as a full substitute for baptism, and therefore termed bouse, he approaches the bog, and crosses himself 
blood-baptism. This notion was derived from va- three times before it, repeating “ Lord have mercy 
rious passages in the Sacred Scriptures. Thus Mark upon me." When it lias become decayed and worn 
x. 39, “ And Jesus said uuto them, Ye slta.ll indeed out, the precious relic is carefully buried in a church- 
drink of the cup that I drink of ; and with the bap- yard or a garden. Sometimes, indeed, it is put into 
tism that I am baptized withal sltall ye be baptized ; ” a rapid stream, that it may be borne away by tlie 
Luke xii. 50, “ But 1 have a baptism to bo bap- current. 

tized with; and how am I straitened till it be BOGARD1NES. See Franciscans. 

accomplished!’* Martyrdom wss esteemed a pass- BOGOMILES (Slav. Bog, God; milvi, show 

port for heaven, and therefore it was made a sub- mercy), a sect of Christian heretics which sprung up 
stitute for baptism. in the twelfth century, in the Greek Empire, espe 

BODHI (Singhalese, wisdom), one of tlie three daily in the region of Pliilippopuli*. They have 
principles which influence a Budhist priest. When sometimes been regarded as allied in doctrine to the 
under its power he is kind and tractable; he cats older Gnostics, but they make no reference to the 
his food slowly and is thoughtful; he avoids much ASons, nor do they make any allusion to an origb 
sleep, and does not procrastinate ; and he reflacU.au ual evil principle. They were sometimes called 
sadt subjects as imperroaaency and death. Plnmdaites, from tlie pltmda or girdle which they 

BODH1S AT, a candidate for the Budhaahip. See were accustomed to wear. Tliebr system of opinions 
Budhists. regarded chiefly the higher order of spirits, at the 

BODHISATWA. Tlie incipient state of a > ljead of whom they placed Satanic!, whose Heme 
ftudha, in the countless phases of being through somewhat resembles Sammad, the angel of death 
Which he passes previous to receiving the Budba- Among the Rabbinical Jew* They tepmented, ae» 
drip. cording to Euthymius, the Divine Being under the 
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figure of an old man, adopting the figure probably 
from the expression of the prophet Daniel, “The 
Ancient of Days." We cannot describe the opinions 
of the Bogomiles more clearly than by adopting the 
lncid statement of Neander. u Satanael, they re- 
garded as the first-born son of the supreme God — in 
which they agreed with the Euchites, and with one 
]>articular view of the Panic dualism— who sat at the 
right hand of God, armed with divine power, and 
holding the second place after him. To each of the 
higher spirits God had committed a particular depart- 
ment of administration, while Satanael was placed 
over all, as his universal vicegerent. Thus he was 
tempted to become proud ; and, intoxicated with the 
sense of his power and dignity, was for making him- 
self independent of the supreme God, and founding 
an empire of his own. He endeavoured also to lead 
away from their allegiance the angels to whom God 
had entrusted the management of the different por- 
tions of the world ; and he succeeded with a part of 
thorn. The Bogomiles believed they found Satanael 
described in the unjust steward of the parable, and 
they expended much labour in expounding the se- 
veral points in the parable in accordance with this 
notion. Satanael now called together the angels who 
had apostatized with him, and invited them to join 
him in laying the groundwork of a new creation, in- 
dependent of the supreme God, a new heAven and a 
new earth ; for the Father had not yet deprived him 
of his divine form, he had not as yet lost the El, but 
still possessed creative power. He let himself down, 
therefore, with his apostate companions, into chaos, 
and here laid the foundations of this new empire; 
with his angels lie created man, and gave him a body 
formed out of the earth. To animate tiiis being, he 
meant to give him a portion of lus own spirit ; but 
lie was unable to cany the work to its completion. 
Therefore he liad recourse to the supreme God, be- 
seeching him to havo pity on his own image, and 
binding himself to shore with him in the possession 
of man. He promised that, by the race proceeding 
from man, the places of those angels Bhould be made 
good who had fallen from God in heaven. So the 
supreme God took pity on this image, and commu- 
nicated to it a portion of his own spirit, and so man 
became a living eoul. But now, when Adam and 
Eve, who had been created with him, became ra- 
diant with splendour, in virtue of the divine life 
that had been communicated to them, Satanael, 
seised with envy, resolved to defeat the destination 
of mankind to enter into those vacant places of the 
higher spiritual world. For this purpose he se- 
duced Eve, intending by intercourse with her to 
bring forth a posterity whieh should overpower and 
extinguish the posterity of Adam. Thus Cain was 
begotten, the representative of the evil principle fit 
humanity ; while Abel, the offspring of Adam and 
Eve, was the representative of the good principle. 
Satanael ruled in the world he lmd created. He 
had power to lead astray the majority of mankindt 


so that but few attained to their ultimate destination. 
It was he who represented himself to the Jews as 
the supreme God. He employed Moses as bis in* 
strument; giving him the law, which in ihet the 
apostle Paul describes as begetting sin ; he bestowed 
on Moses the power of working miracles. Many 
thousands were thus brought to ruin by the tyranny 
of Satanael. Then the good God had pity on the 
higher nature in humanity which had proceeded 
from himself and was akin to his own, in that hu- 
manity wliich had become so estranged from its 
destination by the crafty plots of Satanael. He 
determined to rescue men from the dominion of 
Satanael, and to deprivo the latter of his power. 
For this purpose, in the 6500th year after the crea- 
tion of the world, he caused to emanate from him- 
self a spirit who was called the Son of God, Logos, 
the archangel Michael, exalted above all the angels, 
the angel of the great council, Isa. ix. G, who was to 
overthrow the empire of Satanael and occupy his 
place. This being he sent down into the world is 
an ethereal body, which resembled an earthly body 
only in its outward appearance. He made use ot 
Mary simply as a channel of introduction. She 
found the divine child already in its swaddling- 
clothes in the manger, without knowing how it came 
there. Of course, ail that was sensible here, was 
merely in Appearance. Satanael, who held Jesus to 
be nothing more than a man, and saw his kingdom 
Among the Jews drawn into apostacy and endangered 
by him, plotted his death. But Jesus baffled him 
in reality, he could not be affected by any sensuous 
sufferings. He who, though supposed to bo dead, 
was exalted above all suffering, appeared on the third 
day, in the full vigour of life ; when, laying aside the? 
veil of his seeming earthly body, he showed himself 
to Satanael in his true heavenly form. The lattef 
was forced to acknowledge his supremacy, and being 
deprived by Christ of his divine power, was obliged to 
give up the namo El, and remain nothing but Satan. 
Christ then ascended to the right luuid of God, to lie 
the socond after him, and to occupy the place of the 
ruined Satanael. When Christ was now removed 
from the earth, and taken up into heaven, God 
caused a second power, the Hdly Ghost, to emanate 
from himself, who took the place of the now risen 
and exalted Christ, by his influences on individual 
souls and the community of the faithful. It may be 
noticed as a characteristic peculiarity, that the Holy 
Spirit was represented by the Bogomiles under the 
form of a beanlless youth, doubtless a symbol of his 
all-renovating power. They regarded it as the final 
end of all things, tliat when Christ and the Holy 
Ghost should have finished their whole work, all lira 
consequences of the apostasy from God would be re- 
moved, and the redeemed souls would attain to their 
final destination. Then God would receive hade 
into himseif those |>owera which had emanated from 
him, and all things would return to their off jhial 
unity " 




BOIAS 


the Bogomiles rejected baptism with water, hold* 
big thatthe only Christian baptism was a baptism of 
the Spirit, to be imparted simply by calling upon the 
Holy Ghost, with the laying on of hands. The mode 
of admission into the sect was very peculiar. The 
candidate for initiation passed through a previous 
course of preparation, which consisted of the confes- 
sion of sins, fasting, and prayer. He was then in- 
troduced into the assembly, when the presiding offi- 
cer laid the gospel of John upon his head, and they 
invoked upon him the Holy Ghost aud repeated the 
Lord's Prayer, lie was then required to lead a life 
of probation, in the course of which he observed the 
strictest abstinence, and, if ho faithfully passed 
through his probationary period, he was again intro- 
duced into the assembly, placed with his face towards 
the east, and the gospel of Jolm again laid upon his 
head. The whole assembly, men and women, touch- 
ed his head with their hands, and sung together a 
hymn of thanksgiving to God, tliat the man luid 
proved himself worthy to be admitted as a member 
of their community. 

As the Bogomiles refused to admit an outward 
celebration of baptism, so they Beem to havo been 
equally opposed to an outward celebration of the 
Lords Supper. They contended against the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary and of saints aud imAgcs, 
refusing also all reverence for a crucifix. ICuthy- 
miuH alleges that they rejected the historical books 
of the Old Testament, but received the Psalms and 
the Prophets, and all the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. To tho gospel of John they seemed to attach 
a peculiar value and importance. They looked upon 
tke dominant church as an apostate church, ruled by 
Jatanael, while they represented themselves as the 
true followers of Christ. 

^The Bogomiles had no sooner Bprung up in a. d. 
1116, tliau their tenets were adopted by individuals 
belonging even to tho highest classes of society. 
The Greek emperor Alexius Comncnus hearing how 
rapidly tho sect was spreading, resolved to take 
steps to ascertain the real leaders of the movement. 
For this purpose he caused several memtjers of the 
community to be arrested and put to the torture ; 
and by this cruel stratagem he learned that an qjUl 
monk, by name Basilius, was at the head of the 
party. The emperor, accordingly, invited this leader 
of the Bogomiles to a private interview at the palace, 
pretending that he wished to learn the principles of 
the sect with the design of joining it. 'Hie old man, 
though at tint suspicious, at length acceded to the 
request. He repaired to the royal residence, and, 
while unfolding the principles of the community 
which he headed, a person was stationed by the em- 
peror behind a curtain taking notes of the whole con- 
versation. When sufficient information had been ob- 
tained insecure the condemnation of the unwary monk, 
the curtain was raised, and there stood before him 
aa array of clerical dignitaries, ready to pronounce 
a mrtmm likely to suppress the obnoxious sect 

t» 


Basilius was forthwith oondueted to prison, and num- 
bers of the Bogomiles were arrested, as well ns some 
who had no connection with the sect. To separate 
tho innocent from tho guilty, the emperor devised 
the following plan. He caused tho whole of those 
who liad boon arrested to appear in a public place 
before a large assembly, in the centre of whidi he 
took his seat on an elevated throne. Two greel 
fires were kindled, the one of them having a ernes 
placed beside it, and the other none. The em- 
peror now declared that all wore to be put to 
death, and those who wished to die as believers were 
to pay their homage to the cross. Those who 
olieyod this command wore dismissed with a simple 
admonition, while those who refused to do homage 
to the crucifix were doomed to por|»etual imprison- 
ment. Basilius alone perished at the stake in A.D. 
UlO. The death of their loader did not prevent 
tho Bogomiles from actively propagating their opi- 
nions. They speedily spread themselves through- 
out the Greek Empire. Tim writings of a venerated 
monk, Coustautius Chrysomalos, are said to have 
contributed greatly to the diffusion of these doc- 
trines. It was not, however, till after his death 
tliat a synod, assembled at Constantinople in ▲. I>. 
1140, under the Emperor Emmanuel Comnenas, 
pronounced condemnation on him aud his followers. 
In tho year 1143, two Cappadocian bishops, Cle- 
mons and Leontius, were deposed as Bogomiles by a 
synod at Constantinople ; about the same time, and 
for the same reason, Niphon, a monk, was sentenced 
to imprisonment. In the tenets which they held, 
and the opposition which they manifested to the 
dominant church, the Bogomiles 1>ore considerable 
resemblance to the Cathaki and tho Paulicians 
(which see). 

BOHEMIAN. BRETHREN. See Moiiavians. 
IIusriter, Tadokites. 

BOIAS, medico-priests among the native Indians 
of the Caribbee islands. Each of these Boias has a 
particular genius, whom they pretend to invoke by 
humming over certain words, and by smoking to 
bacco. They never call upon this genius or demon, 
unless in the night, and in a place where there is 
neither fire uor light. The Boias seem to ho con- 
jurors or wizards, who possess the secret of destroy- 
ing their enemies with charms. The old Boias 
make their candidates for the priesthood jiass through 
a somewhat severe discipline. The novice is ob- 
liged from his infancy to abstain from various kindl 
of meat, and even to live upon bread and water in a 
little hut, where he is visited by no person except lus 
masters. To effect his purification, incisions an 
made in his skin, and tobacco-juice is administered 
to him freely. His body is rubbed over with gtun, 
which they afterwards cover with feathers, hi order 
•to make him exact and diligent In consulting the 
genii, and obeying their orders. They teach himto 
cure the diseased, and to conjure up the spirit 
When a Boia is summoned in a case of richness, be 
2A 
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immediately orders the fire to be extinguished in tlie 
first instance ; then he goes into a comer, where he 
orders the patient to be brought to him. He now 
•mokes a leaf of tobacco, and bruises a part of it in 
his hands, and, snapping his fingers, blows wliat he 
has rubbed into the air. The odour of this per* 
fume attracts the Chemen or good spirit, aud the 
Boia, approaching his patient, feels, presses, and 
handles, several times in succession, the diseased part, 
if it be outward, and applying his mouth to the part, 
he pretends to suck out the diseased matter. Should 
the patient foil to obtain the expected relief, the 
Boia lays aside his medical character, and assumes 
that of a priest, administering consolation to the 
afflicted person, and endeavouring to reconcile him 
to a speedy departure from this world. 

BONA DEA, a Homan divinity, daughter of 
Faunus, and an object of worship almost exclusively 
to females, to whom she made known her oracles. A 
festival in honour of this goddess was celebrated every 
year on the 1st of May, tke ceremonies being con- 
ducted wholly by the vestal virgins, and only females, 
generally of the higher ranks, wore permitted to take 
part in them. The house of the consul or praetor, 
where the festival was held, was adorned as a temple 
with all kinds of flowers except myrtle. The statue 
of the Bona Dea was covered with a garland of vine- 
leaves, and a serpent was twined around its feet. 
The solemnities were conducted by night, with 
drinking and dancing. The Bona Dea is sometimes 
regarded by Greek writers as the same with 11e- 
oate or Pehbkfhone (which Bee). 

BONi HOMINES (Lat. good men), a namo somo- 
iSmes applied to the Catuari or I’aumcians 
■ which see), in the eleventh century. 

4 BONOSIANS, a Christian sect which arose to- 
wards the end of the fourth century, headed by Bo- 
nosus, a bishop, probAbly of Sardica in lllyrium. 
They were accused of maintaining that Mary the 
mother of our Lord did not always remain a virgin, 
but boro several children after the birth of Jesus. It 
Is vory doubtful, however, whether Bonosus and his 
followers maintained what has sometimes been im- 
puted to them, that Christ was a mere man, and was 
the Son of God only by adoption. Yet in the fifth ! 
and sixth centuries, there were heretics both in 
France and Spain, bearing the name of Bonosians, j 
who opposed the doctrine of the Trinity, and of the 
divinity of Christ. Pope Gregory says, that the 
church rejected their baptism, because they did not 
baptise in the name of the three Persons. But the j 
council of Arlos, held in the year A. D. 462, by the 
seventeenth canon, commands the Bonosians to be 
received into the church by the holy unction, the 
imposition of liands, and a confession of fkith, it be- 
ing certain that they baptise in the name of (Site 
Trinity. The Bonosians have sometimes been cop- 1 
founded with tike Piiotinians (which see). 

BONZES, priests in China, Tartary, and Thibet 
Great numbers were formerly attached to each pa- 


goda, and although they lived in mcnaateriee, they 
were wholly dependent for subsistence on public 
cliarity. The most recent travellers, however, in- 
form us, that the moderate provision which they pick 
up by begging, is quite insufficient for their support, 
and hence, they are under the necessity of working 
at some trade for their living. Most of them act aa 
schoolmasters, and those who are incapable of teach- 
ing, wander up and down begging from door to door 
the revenues of the pagodas being no longer ade- 
quate for their livelihood. M. Hue, in his 4 L'Em- 
piro Chinois,* informs us, that they are daily dimin- 
ishing in numbers. The manner in which they re- 
cruit their ranks is singular. The Bonze who is at- 
tached to a pagoda, purchases for a small sum one of 
the children of a poor family. He shaves the boy's 
head, and appoints him his pupil, or rather his at- 
tendant. The poor child waits upon his master on 
all occasions, and at length becomes accustomed to 
the life of a Bonze. In course of time he succeeds 
liia master, and thus the race of Bonzes is perpe- 
tuated. At one period these priests exercised a 
powerful influence over the people, but this is no 
longer the caso, their authority and importance being 
completely gone. In the recent insurrection, the re- 
volutionary party, as M. Hue tells us, sought to 
render themselves popular by murdering the Bonzes 
in overy district through which they passed. 

A large monastery in which the Bonzes resided 
was generally connected with each pagodA. These 
monasteries, once so famous, are now almost entirely 
deserted. M. Hue gives an account of a visit which 
he paid to one of the most famous of these priestly 
residences, that which is situated on the island of 
Pou-tou. More thAn fifty monasteries, he says, Are 
scattered over the sides of the mountains, and in the 
valleys, of this beaut iftil and picturesque island. 
Those largo monasteries, however, which were once 
crowded with Bonzes, are now, as this traveller in- 
forms us, 41 almost entirely abandoned to logions of 
rats, and to large spiders which weave their webs in 
peace in the deserted cells." Over each of the monas- 
teries a superior is appointed, who is, however, rather 
an administrator of temporal goods, than a ruler to 
whom all the other Bonzes resident there are bound 
to yield obedience. They are usually distinguished 
from the laity, not only by the tonsure, but many of 
them by wearing a chaplet about their necks, con- 
sisting of a hundred beads, and, besides, they have 
at the end of their staff a wooden bird. Though 
themselves very poor, they are said to be generally 
charitable to others. They assemble the people to 
worship by the ringing of some particular bells, and 
often also by the sound of trumpets. To become a 
Bonxo, any one lias only to shave his head and put 
on a robe with long and wide sleeves, and to give up 
the office he has only to change his dress and let hk 
hair grow. 

We learn from M. Hue, that convents of female 
Bonzes are found in considerable numbers hi Chinn 
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particularly in the southern provinces. Their cos* 
tame Offers little from that of the male homes. 
They have their heads completely shaven ; they are 
not confined to their convents, but are often to be 
seen walking in the publie thoroughfares. 

BONNET, a covering foV the head, worn by the 
Jewish priests, as appointed in Exod. xxviii. 40. 
According to the Jewish Rabbis, this article of dress 
was made of a piece of cloth sixteen yards long, and 
which covered the bead like a helmet or turban. The 
mitre, however, which was worn only by the high 
priest, is described by Josephus as a bonnet without 
a crown, which did not cover the whole head, but 
only the middle part of It. The bonnet came lower 
down upon the forehead than the mitre, and rose up 
higher, tapering upwards to a point. Josephus says 
that the bonnet worn by private priests was com- 
posed of many folds of linen doth sewod together in 
the form of a thick woven crown of linen. The 
whole was covered with a piece of linen doth which 
descended to the forehead, that the scams might be 
concealed. The same author remarks that the high 
priest's bonnet was identical with that of the priests, 
except that another piece, of a violet colour, covered 
the back part of the head and the temples, and was 
surrounded with a triple crown of gold, in which 
were small buttons of henbane-flowers. This circle 
of flowers was interrupted in the fore part of the 
crown by the plate of gold, on which the name of 
God was engraven. See Mitre. 

BOR, the father of the three Scandinavian gods, 
Odin, Vili, and Ve. His wife was a Jotcn or giant- 
woman, whose name was Iksla, the daughter of Btfl- 
thom. From the 1 Northern Antiquities ' it appears 
that the creators of the first human pair are all 
sons of Bor ; that the oldest of them, Odin, conferred 
upon the man and woman life and souls ; the second, 
Vili, motion and knowledge; and the third, Ve, 
speech, beauty, sight, and hearing, with the addition 
of raiment. The mode of man's creation was, accord- 
ing to this system, very peculiar. One day as the 
sons of B<5r, or the gods, were taking a walk on the 
sea-shore, they found two pieces of wood floating upon 
the water ; these they took, and out of them made a 
man and woman. * 

BORAC. See Albobac. 

BORAS, a remarkable race found in all the larger 
towns in the province of Gtyoret in Hindustan, who, 
though Mohammedans in religion, are Jews in fea- 
tures, manners, end genius. 

BOKDJ, or, with the article prefixed, Albobdj, 
the mythic world-mountain of the ancient Persians. 
From this mountain, situated in Persia, all roundafce 
existence took its rise, and the stars leapt into their 
artrieubur paths. CosmicaUy considered, it is the 
symbol of creation, end its genetic connection with 
the Infinite Supreme Essence. The Bordj is affirmed 
to he the navel of the world, and the mountain of 
mouataSaa. It towers far above the most elevated 
parts of the earth, sad, overtopping the clouds, 


reaches the subtile ether of heaven. Froqt it have 
descended prophets and lawgivers who imparted to 
mankind the rays ot a purer light, and apenod to 
them the vista of a brighter hope. lit abort, it 
was the prolific seed bed and potent oentre of the 
religious dogmas and lituigio rites of the ABofont 
Persians. 

BOREAS, the north wind, represented by the an* 
dent Greeks as dwelling in a cave of Mount HaMnus 
in Thrace. In the Persian war, the Athenians felt 
their obligations to Boreas, for destroying the ships 
of the enemy. Tho inhabitants of Megalopolis also 
honoured him with a regular festival held every year, 
in memory of the assistance which they received from 
him in their contests with the Spartans. See next 
article. 

BOREASMUS, a festival celebrated by the Athe- 
nians in honour of Boreas, the north wind, which lied 
scattered the ships of Xerxes in the Persian war. 

BORHAN, the name of God among the Tartars. 
A Lama of Thibet said tti M. Hue, speaking of that 
peoplo, “They prostrate themselves before all that 
they meet ; all la Borhan in their eyes. At evevy 
step they throw themselves on the ground, and lift- 
ing their daspod hands to their forehead, cry out, 
Borhan , Borhan ." 

BORRELISTS, a sect said to liave arisen In Hot- 
land towards the middle of the seventeenth century 
They were the disciples of Adam Borrel, a Dutch 
minister who was well skilled in the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin i&nguagoa. His brother was Dutch am- 
bassador at tho court of Louis XIV. The Bonrelists 
were somewhat allied in sentiment to the Mbnno- 
nitrs (which see), though they formed a separate 
body. They seem to have been noted for strictness 
of religious deportment, approaching oven to aus- 
terity. They hfcld tho notion that religion, being 
spiritual in its nature, all outward ordinances of any 
kind were unnecessary, and indeed inconsistent with 
true acceptable worship. They maintained also that 
the Word of God ought to be read without note or 
comment, and that all human expositions only cor- 
rupted the purity of the inspired volume. In many 
points this sect resembled the Society of Friends. 

BORYSTIIENE8, or Dnieper, universally re- 
vered among the Russians in ancient times as a holy 
river, and in the holy city Kiev, or Kiew, situated 
on its right bank, nearly all the ijods of the Slavic 
race were at one time assembled. In an island, si 
the distance of four days* journey from its month, 
the inhabitants of Kiew in their annual voyages to 
the Black tea, in the mouth of June, offered their 
sacrifices under a sacred oak. 

BOSCI (Gr. greasers), a sort of monks hi the re- 
gions of Syria and Mesopotamia in eeriy times. 
They derived their name from their peculiar *****f* 
■64 living, as they never dwelt in any house, eat mo 
flesh or bread, nor drank urine, but fed only upon th a 
herbs of the field. This dassbfrnonks Is mentioned 
by Socomen. 
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BOTANOMANCY (Or. divination by herbs), a 
species of divination practised by the ancient Greeks. 
It was done by writing one's name on herbs and 
leaves, which were then exposed to the winds, and 
as many of the letters as remained in their proper 
places being joined together, contained an answer to 
their question. See Divination. 

BO-TREE (Worship op the). It was under 
.he bo-tree that Gotoma Budha attained the Budha- 
ship. The worship of this tree in Ceylon is of very 
ancient origin. The city of Budha Gaya, which, from 
the extent of its ruins, appears to have been large 
and populous, was erected near the bo-tree, and on 
the very spot on wliich this town once stood a bo- 
tree still flourishes, which is regarded by the Bud- 
lust* as the same tree under wliich Gotoma sat more 
than two thousand years ago. European travellers, 
however, do not regard it as more than a ccntuiy 
old. In the court-yard of nearly every monastery or 
temple in Ceylon, there is a bo-troe, which is said to 
be taken from the tree at Anuradfuipiira, brought 
over to tho island in tho beginning of the fourth 
century beforo Christ. It is generally thought by 
the Budhists that tho place where the bo-treo stands 
ib tho centra of the world. Mr. Spence Hardy, in 
his work on Eastorn Mon&chism, gives the following 
account of the origin of tho worship of this tree. 

“ At the timo when the usual residence of Gdtama 
was near the city of Sowct, tho people brought 
flowers and perfumoB to present to him os offerings ; 
but os ho was absent, they throw them down near 
the wall, and went away. When Andpidu and tho 
othor uptfsikaa saw what had occurred, they were 
grieved, and wished that some permanent object of 
worship wero appointed, at which they might pre- 
sent their offerings during tho absence of the sage. 
As the same disappointment occurred several times, 
they modo known their wishes to Ananda, who in- 
formed Budha on his return. In consequence of this 
intimation, Budha said to Ananda, 1 The objects tliat 
are proper to receive worship are of threo kinds, 
serfrika, udd&ika, and paribluigika. In tho last di- 
vision is tho tree at tho foot of which I becAmo 
Budha. Therefore send to obtain a branch of that 
tree, and sot it in the court of this wilidra. lie who 
worships it will receive tho same reward as if ho 
worshipped me in person.' When a place had been 
prepared by the king for its reception, Mugalan 
went through the air to the spot in the forest where 
the bo-treo stood, and brought away a fruit that liad 
begun to germinate, wliich he delivered to Ananda, 
from whom it passed to the king, and from the king 
to An£pidu, who received it in a golden vessel. No 
sooner was it placed in the spot it was intended to 
occupy in the court, than it at once began to grow ; 
and os the people looked on in wondor it bccsm£ a 
treo, large os a tree of the forest, being GO eulgUP 
high, with fivo branches extending in the five 
directions, each 50 cubits in length. The people 
presented to it many costly offerings, and built 


a wall around it of the seven gems. As it had 
been procured by incans of Ananda, it was called 
by his name. Budha was requested to honour 
it by sitting at its foot is he had sat at the foot 
of the tree in the forest of Uruwela; but he said 
that when he liad sat at the foot of the treo in 
the forest he became Budha, and that it was not 
meet he should sit in tho same manner near any 
other tree. 

“ Tho vastness of the ruins near Budha Gaya is 
also an evidence that the original bd-tree must have 
been visited by great numbers of pilgrims, and have 
boon regarded with peculiar veneration. It is said 
tliat not long after the death of Gdtama a number of 
priests wont to worship this tree, among whom was 
one who, in passing through a village, was accosted 
by a woman as ho sat in the hall of reflection ; and 
when she learnt whither ho was bound, and the ad- 
vantages to be gained by making on offeriug to this 
sacred object, she listened with much pleasure, but 
regretted tliat as she was poor, working in the house 
of another for hire, and had not so much as a mea- 
sure of rice for the next day, it was not in her power 
to make any offering besides tho cloth she wore; 
and this cloth, after washing it, she presented to the 
priest, requesting him to offer it in her name to tho 
bd-tren, that she might receive the merit resulting 
therefrom. Tho priest acceded to her requost, and 
offered the cloth as a banner. At midnight tho wo- 
man died, but was bom in a ddwa-ldka, where she 
lived in the greatest splendour, arrayed in tho most 
beautiful garments. The day after tho priest visited 
the tree he retired to the forest, and fell asleep ; 
when a female appeared to him, with many attend- 
ants, singing sweetly, and playing the roost enchant- 
ing music. Tho priest asked her who she was, and 
she said, 4 Do you not know me ? I am the female 
in whose immo you presented tho cloth. Yesterday 
1 was mean and filthy, but to-day I am clean and 
beautiful ; and this I have gained through the merit 
of the offering at the bd-tree." 

In the Bo-tree, or feus religion is observed the 
same shaking of its leaves, as is seen in the aspen of 
Syria ; and the Budhists allege, that the leaves thus 
constantly move out of respect for the great sage. 
It is customary to plant a bo-tree on the mound un- 
der which repose the ashes of the Kandian chiefs 
and priests. An interesting ceremony connected with 
this tree, is quoted by Mr. Hardy, from * Knox's 
Captivity in Ceylon: 1 14 Under the tree, at some 
convenient distance, about ten or twelve feet at the 
outmost edge of the platform, they usually build 
booths or tents ; some are made slight, only with 
leaves, for the present use ; but others are built 
substantial, with hewn Umber and day walla, which 
stand many years. These buddings are divided into 
small tenements for each particular family. The 
whole town joins, and each man builds his own apart- 
ment, so that the building goes quite round, like a 
circle; only one gap is left, which is to pass through 
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•he bd-tree, and this gap is built over with a kind of 
portal. The use of these buildings is for the enter- 
tainment of the women, who take great delight to 
aome and gee these ceremonies, clad in their richest 
and best apparel. They employ themselves in see- 
ing the dancers, and the jugglers do their tricks, 
who afterwards by their importunity get money from 
them, or a ring off their fingers, or some such mat- 
ter. Here also they spend* their time in eating 
be tie, and in talking with their consorts, and show- 
ing their fine clothes. These solemnities are always 
in the night ; the booths all set round with lamps ; 
nor are they ended in one night, but last three or 
four, until the full moon, which always puts a period 
to them.** 

BOURAITS (Religion op tite). This is a 
people of Mongol origin, who reside in tho western 
part of Siberia, and on the frontiers of China in the 
government of Irkutsk. Their religion is a mixture 
of Lamcusm and Shamaiam . In their huts they 
have wooden idols, naked or clothed : others are of 
felt, tin, or lamb * skin ; and others again rude daub- 
ing# with soot by the Sliainans, or priests, who give 
them arbitrary names. The women are not allowed 
to approach or to paBg before them. The Bourait, 
when he goes out or returns to his hut, bows to his 
idols, and this is almost the only daily mark of re- 
spect that he pays them, lie annually celebnitcs 
two festivals in honour of them, and at these men 
only have a right to bo present. 

BOURIGNON ISTS, the followers of Madame 
Antoinette Bourignon do la Ponte, a native of Flan- 
ders, born at Lislo in A. i>. 1616. Even in very 
early life she was characterized by a strong imagina- 
tion, a lively enthusiastic temperament, combined j 
with a warm devotional Bpirit. From her natural j 
temperament, therefore, and tlic peculiar qualities of 
her mental constitution, she was quite prepared to 
enter into the spirit and imbibe the doctrines of the 1 
Mystics. She conceived herself to bo divinely in- 
spired, and to be Bet apart by God for the important 
work of reviving the spirit of Christianity, which she 
alleged to have been extinguished by the theological 
disputes winch hiul so long agitated the different 
churches. Madame Bourignon had no desire* to 
found a sect, believing, as she did, that the variety of 
sects was one of the greatest evils which had befallen 
the Christian church. Both Roman Catholics And 
Protestants were in her view alike to be blamed in 
this matter. She protested equally against both, and 
wished to retire from the world with a few asso- 
ciates, and there, bound by no row, distinguished by 
no peculiar dress, to give themselves up to a lif<f of 
calm meditation and prayer. The fame of her ascet- 
icism and devotional life soon spread, and many re- 
sorted to her as their spiritual guide. She believed 
thdt she enjoyed the high privilege of knowing the 1 
true spiritual meaning of Scripture, and that it was 
her special vocation to recall the church from formal- 
ism to spirituality of worship. To some extent in- 


deed she was successful in rousing Individual Chris- 
tians in Holland and Germany, France and Switzer- 
land and England also, to a more earnest devotional 
spirit, mingled it might be with partial enthusiasmi 
but still containing no small portion of true Chris- 
tian vitality. The Bourignoniats became a numerous 
body, and among them persons of some note. Swam- 
merdam, the naturalist, held their opinions. 

Madame Douriguon diffused her peculiar views 
not only by conversation, but also by her writings 
which extend to eighteen volumes. The moat im- 
portant of her productions, and thoso which are most 
highly valued, are, * Light in Darkness, 1 * The Testi- 
mony of Truth/ and 4 The Renovation of the Gospel 
Spirit/ The hostile attitude which slio assumed to- 
wards the different churches roused against liar a 
storm of persecution, which drovo her from one hld- 
ffig place to Another, throughout Schleswig and Hol- 
stein. She died at last in 1680, impoverished and 
deserted, concealed in a miserable lodging at Am- 
sterdam. Her opinions, however, long survived her, 
and the Quietist and Mystic pietism which she In- 
culcated, has many admirers even in our own day. 
The substance of her system is, tliAt religion con- 
sists in iutomal emotion or feeling, and not in ellhev 
knowledge or practice. 

The most distinguished supporter of tho Bourigno- 
nist principles was Peter Poirot, a Colvinistic minis- 
ter, who relinquished his office, and gave himself up 
to tho development through tho press of tho mysti- 
cal theology which he had embraced, lie published 
a system of divinity, under the title of 4 The Divino 
Economy,' in which he lays it down as a funda- 
mental prii ciplc, that the understanding or intellect 
of man beii g made for God, is in a manner infinite, 
so os to be tine to exert infinite acts, that is, to raise 
itself up to the contemplation of God as incompre- 
hensible. infinite, and above all particular forms of 
conceiving him. Poirot inculcates, therefore, a pas- 
sive implicit faith, surrendering the understanding 
to God, and yielding ourselves up to his teaching, 
and in this way, according to his view, wo acknow- 
ledge that 44 God is infinite, and incomprehensible; 
that lie is a Light, a Good, a Wisdom, a Power, a 
Justice, in a word, a Being above all comprehension 
and thought." Thus, on tho principles of this »y»* 
tern, in all matters of religion tint understanding is 
to be utterly inert, and man is induced to a merely 
passive machine, without action, and without respon- 
sibility. In a quotation which Mr. Vaughan gives 
in bis 4 Hours with the Mystics,' Point endeavours 
to meet the objections which naturally occur In look- 
ing at the matter in this light. His reply is as fol- 
lows:—" It will be objected, may be, to what biftbMl 
said, that this second condition required here of the 
intellect that means to be enlightened by Faith* Is a 
state of idleness — time lost ; and that it Is an absurd 
thing not to make use of the understanding and fa- 
culties God has given us, ndr so much as endeavour 
to excito in our minds good sad bright thoughts 
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Here are several things tacked together, and most of 
them beside the purpose. For at present I am not 
treating of the means by which one may be intro- 
duced, or rather brought, as it were, to the tlireshold 
of faith, as I may say ; nor of that imperfect and be- 
ginning faith, by me styled active. Nor yet do 1 
say, that when one has been enlightened by the light 
of God, one is not to tit one’s mind to the considera- 
tion of the lights held out by God : but what I say 
is this: 1 suppose a man has already had some 
glimpse of the divine light by tho call of preventing 
grace, and that he has actively co-operated with it, 
by turning his understanding towards it, with parti- 
cular desires of such and such lights ; and moreover, 
that to confirm himself therein, he has deduced in 
his reason and liis other inferior faculties, notions, 
ratiocinations, images, and words, and other particu- 
lar exercises wherein he lias been exercised long 
enough to be capable of ascending to the state of 
pure and altogether divine faith, Upon this suppo- 
sition, the question is, whether one whose faith has 
as yet been but weak, and the small light he lias had 
clouded and mixed with great darkness, prejudices, 
and errors, designing to clear tho principles of the 
light he has from tho aforesaid mixture, and desiring 
to see this divine light in its purity and more fully, 

- -whether, I say, to this end he ought to apply 
thereto tho activity of his understanding, of his me- 
ditations, reflections, and reasonings; or else whe- 
ther, all this apart, he ought to offer his understand- 
ing in vacuity and Btlence to the Son of God, the 
Sun of Righteousness, and the true Light of Souls ? 
And this last is what wo affirm, and against which 
the objections alleged are of no force.” 

After the death of Mudame Bourignon, the pecu- 
liar principles of mysticism which she and her coad- 
jutor Poirot had so sedulously taught, continued to 
attract many followers in the close of the seventeenth 
and the opening of the eighteenth century. Some 
shut themselves up in seclusion and solitude, dovot- 
I ing their whole time and thoughts to religious exer- 
cises ; others refused to hold communion with any 
Christian society whatever, and therefore renounced 
public worship, engaging only in private devotion. 
Piotist and mystical writers were eagerly read. 
Thomas h Kompis, Madame Guyon, Arndt, and 
Spener, and especially tho voluminous works of 
Madame Bourignon, infused into many Christians a 
relish for an Abstract spiritualism, which lavished 
all its regard upon inward frames and feelings to the 
almost total neglect of the active duties of the 
outward Cliristian life. See Mystics. 

BOURNE ANS. See Annihilatjonists. 

BOWDYANGA, the seven sections of wisdom 
among the Budhists, including, 1. The ascertainment 
of truth by mental application. 2. The investigation 
of causes. 3. Perse voring exertion. 4. Joy. 5. 
Tranquillity. 6. Tranquillity ih a higher degree, 
Including freedom Grom all that disturbs either body 
or mind. 7. Equanimity, 


BOWING. See Adoration. 

BOYLE’S LECTURES, a series of eight lecture! 
delivered annually in one of the churches in London, 
according to an arrangement made by the celebrated 
Robert Boyle, who, by his will in 1691, "bequeat he d 
a large portion of his estate for religions purposes, 
the income to be annually paid over to acute and 
eloquent men, who should oppose the progress of 
impiety, and demonstrate and confirm the truth of 
natural and revealed religion. For the support of 
this Lecture, Mr. Boyle assigned the rent of hia 
house in Crooked Lane, London, to some learned 
divine within the bills of mortality, to be elected for 
a term not exceeding threo years. In course o! 
time, however, the fund was found to be inadequate, 
and Archbishop Tennison procured a salary of £50, 
charged on a farm in the pariah of Brill, in the 
county of Bucks. Thus the foundation is settled in 
perpetuity, and the Boyle Lectureship continues to 
be a valuable institution, for the defence of Chris- 
tianity against in tide! objections of eveiy kind. 

BHAGI, tiie god of eloquence and poetry among 
the ancient Scandinavians. Bragi is accordingly the 
Norse name for the poetic ait, and also employed to 
denote a distinguished poet or poetess. 

BRAHM, the incommunicable appellation among 
the Hindus of the Supreme, eternal Spirit, viewed in 
its owu abstract impersonal essence. This Supreme 
Being, considered as unrevealed, is known by differ- 
ent names, such as Brahrn, Parabralwm, Panama, 
Ram, or Bhagavat. He is represented as without 
beginning or end, eternal ; that which is, and must 
remain, unchangeable ; without dimensions, iuflnite ; 
without parts, immaterial, invisible; omnipotent, 
omniscient, omnipresent ; enjoying ineffable felicity. 
And yet, notwithstanding this description, he is 
often said to bo without qualities or attributes. The 
two statements appear contradictory, and yet they 
are explained by the Hindu as states of being not 
contemporaneous, in which case they would be con- 
tradictory, but successive, each of them being as- 
sumed alternately, after immense intervals of time. 
On those two successive states, Dr. Duff makes the 
following remarks in his ‘ jndiA and India Mis- 
sions : ’ 

“ The primary and proper state of Brabm's being, 
is that in which he exists wholly without qualities o* 
Attributes. When he thus exists, there is no visible 
external universe. He is then denoted emphatically 
the one — without a second. Not merely one, 
genetically, as being truly possessed of a divine na- 
ture not merely one, hypoetatieaUy , as being sim- 
ple, uncompounded, and, therefore, without parts;-* 
not merely one, numerically , as being, in point ot 
fact, the only actually existing drily. No. He is 
simply, absolutely, and by necessity of nature, one: 
— and not only so, but be is one in the sense of ex- 
cluding the very possibility of the existence of any 
other god. Thus far a Christian might accord in the 
definition of the divine miity. It is, m toorrfc, the 
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vary definition which the Bible gives of the unity of 
the * only living end true God.* But the Hindu ad- 
vances a step forther. He conceives, that when 
Brahm exists in his proper and characteristic state, 
be is one 5 not merely in the sense of excluding other 
gods, but in the sense of excluding the possibility of 
the existence of any other being whatever. He is 
thus not merely ess, but the one,— the single and sole 
entity in the universe,— yea more, the only pombh 
entity, whether created or uncreated. HU oneness 
is so absolute, that it not only excludes the possibil- 
ity of any other god, co-ordinate, or subordinate, but 
excludes the possibility of the existence of any other 
being, human or angelic, material or immaterial. 

“The Hindu theologist does not stop even here. 
HU Brshm, as already stated, exists ( without quali- 
ties or attributes.’ What ! — literally and absolute- 
ly without qualities or attributes ? Yes, literally and 
absolutely so. The possession of qualities or Attri- 
butes implies multiplicity and diversity of some kind. 
But Brahm's unity is so |>erfeetly pure, so essen- 
tially simple, that it must exclude multiplicity or 
diversity of any kind. Consequently, ho is repre- 
sented as existing without intellect, without intelli- 
gence, without even tho consciousness of lus own 
existence 1 Surely this U the very transcendentalism 
of unity. 

“No wonder though the Hindu often exclaims 
that his Supremo Brahtn is ‘nothing.’ In auy sense, 
within the reach of human understanding, he is 
4 nothing.’ For the mind of man can form no notion 
of matter or spirit apart from its properties or attri- 
butes. Let Brahtn, therefore, be represented as ut- 
terly devoid of attributes, and, to human apprehen- 
sion, he must be actually as nothing, — a mere Abstract 
negation more absolute than durfenese, of which it 
lias been remarked, that it is endowed with the 
property of at Any time admitting light; or than 
silence, which lias the quality of admitting sound ; or 
than space, which lias the capacity of admitting exten- 
sion. No wonder though the Hindu confess, with a 
peculiar empliasis of meaning, that his Supreme 
Bralim is 4 incomprehensible.’ ” 

Thus stripped of all attributes, Brahm is wholly 
Inactive, existing in a state of unbroken sleep, undis- 
turbed repose. This profound slumber, however, is 
not everlasting in its duration. After unnumbered 
ages, he suddenly awakes, and starting to a con- 
sciousness of his own existence, he exclaims, “ Brahm * 
is,” or “ I am.” From that moment he begins to ex- 
hibit active qualities and attributes. A desire for 
duality arises in his miadL In obedience to this de- 
sire, the archetype or ideal form of the universe pre- 
sents itself before him. This is succeeded hy an act 
of volition, which calls the universe into actual exist- 
ence. This done Brahm relapses into his former 
stat e of quiescent repose, renouncing all has active 
qualities and attributes. Buck is the idea of the 
Supreme Being among the Hindus, one Bnhm with- j 
eat a second as he is usually described. 


The Hindu Bralim has no temple dedicated to his 
worship, nor is a single act of adoration ever offered 
to him. This may appear strange, but the reason 
which is given by the admirers of Hinduism for the 
denial of all worship to Bralim is, that tho “repre- 
senting the Supremo Mug by images, or the honour- 
ing him by the institution of sacred rites, and the erec- 
tion of temples must be perfectly incompatible with 
every conceivable notion of an all-pervading, Imma- 
terial, incorporeal spirit.” in Brahm, there wac ori- 
ginally existent Swada or the golden womb, the re- 
ceptacle of all the types of things when he produced 
Maya, matter or illusion, the source of all pheno- 
mena, and by means of which individual existences 
made their appearance. From the bosom of Brahm 
came forth the Trimurti or Triad of the Hindus, con* 
stating of Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver 
of forms, and Shiva the Destroyer of forms, who by 
this very destruction causes the return of being* to 
unity, and their re* entrance into Brahm. The Hin- 
dus are taught to look forward to absorption into the 
divine essence, or Bralim, as the ultimate reward, as 
final beatitude. See next article. 

BRAHMA, the Ceatov, the first member of the 
Hindu Triad or Trimurti, He is represented as • 
golden-coloured figure, with four heads and four 
arms. The origin of Brahma is variously stated by 
Hindu writers. Some inform us, that, when Brahm 
(see preceding article) awoke to consciousness and 
activity, Brahma and the other two Persons of the 
Triad sprung from his essence. Others allege that 
creation sprung from a seed deposited in the waters, 
wliich became an egg, from which Brahma the Crea- 
tor was bom. Brahma's first attempts at the pro- 
duction of the forms of animated beings are reported 
to have been numerous, and far from successful. 
“ At one time,” says Dr. Duff, “ he is said to have 
performed a long and severe course of ascetic devo- 
tions to enable him to accomplish his wish, but in 
vain ; at another, inflamed with anger and passion at 
his repeated failures, he sat down and wept,— -and 
from the streaming tear-drops sprang into beiig, as 
his first-born, a progeny of ghosts and goblins of an 
aspect so loathsome and dreadful, that he was ready 
to faint away. At one time, after profound medita- 
tion, different beings spring forth, one from his 
thumb, a second from his breath, a third from his 
ear, a fourth from his side, and o*her» from different 
members of his body ; at another, he assumes sundry 
strange qualities to effectuate his purpose, or ho mul- 
tiplies himself into tho form# of different creatures, 
rational and irrational; As the result of all bu toil 
some labours and experiments, there did proceed 
from Brahma, directly or indirectly, » countless pro- 
geny of animated beings that people the fourteen 
Worlds which constitute the universe." 

Having peopled the heavens above, and the worlds 
felew, stored the earth with ah stationary and neve- 
able bodies, destined to be occupied by terrestrial 
spirits, from the substance of his body emulated 
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the human race, confuting originally of four classes 
or castes. From hi* mouth came the Brahman* ; 
from hi* arm* the Kshattrya or military caste ; from 
his breast the Vaishya or caste of productive capi- 
talists; from his foot the Shudra or servile caste. 
According to the Hindu Scriptures, the continued 
manifestation of the universe is co extensive with 
the life of Brahma, which, according to Hindu com- 
putation, extends to upwards of three hundred bil- 
lions of our years. A day of Brahma is termed a 
kalpa, consisting of four thousand three hundred and 
twenty millions of solar years. At the close of each 
kalpa commences his night of repose, which is of 
equal length with his day. During this long night, 
sun, moon, and stars arc shrouded in gloom. Clouds 
from almve pour down torrents of rain; and the 
waves of the ocean, agitated with mighty tempests, 
rise to a prodigious height. The seven lower worKls 
are at once submerged, as well as the earth which 
wo inhabit, and oven the two worlds next in tho or- 
der of ascent above the earth. In the midst of this 
tremendous abyss, Brahma reclines on the serpent 
Atlanta or eternity with closed eyos, and reposes in 
mysterious slumber. During the long night of 
Brahma, tho wicked inhabitants of all worlds utterly 
porish. When he awakes, the darkness is instantly 
dispelled, and the universe returns to its pristine 
order and beauty. A partial disorganization of tho 
ton lower worlds takes place at the close of every 
kalpa or day of Brahma ; and a similar renovation 
at the succession of every night. And there being 
thirty-six thousand days and as many nights in his 
lifo, there must be thirty-six thousand partial de- 
structions or disorganizations of tho larger half of 
tho universe, and as many restorations or recon- 
structions of it during tho full period of its duration. 
When the lifo of Brahma shall come to a final ter- 
mination, there will be no longer a partial destruc- 
tion, but an utter Annihilation. This is called a 
Media Jft'alaya, or great destruction of the entire 
universe, with all that it contains, when the whole 
shall be reduced into nonentity, or re-absorbed into 
the essence of Brahm. After this mighty catas- 
trophe, Br&hm, who had fallen asleep after the 
manifestation of the universe, and had continued to 
ropose during the whole duration of its existence, 
awakes again, and another manifestation of the uni- 
verse takes place, all things being reproduced os be- 
fore, and Brahma the Creator commencing a new ex- 
istence. Thus, according to the Hindu sacred books, 
there Iias been, during the past eternity, and will 
continue to be during the eternity tliat is to come, 
an alternating succession of manifestations and an- 
nihilations of the universe at intervals of incon- 
ceivable length, stretching throughout each life of 
Brahma, extending to three hundred billions of dhr ; 
years. % • 

BRAHMANS, in the Hindu system, accounted 
the highest and noblest caste in the scale of human 
existence, the nearest in kindred and in likeness to 


Brahma himself, and deriving their namo from him 
as being his visible representatives in human form. 
They have been constituted the sole depositaries^ 
the sole interpreters, the sole teachers of the Ywda* 
or sacred books of the Hindus, and in emblem of 
this, the Brahmans ore said to have sprung from the 
mouth of Brahma. A graphic account is given by 
l)r. Duff, of the ordinary daily religious observances 
prescribed to a Brahman, which arc as follows, be- 
ing chiefly drawn from a paper by Mr. Colebrooke, 
in the * Asiatic Researches: “When a Brahman 
rises from sleep in the morning, his first religious 
duty is to clean his teeth. This is a duty so sacred, 
tliat the omission of it would incur the penalty of 
losing the benefit of all other rites performed by him. 
It consists in rubbing his teeth with a proper withe 
or twig of tho racemiferous fig-tree, pronouncing 
to himself this prayer, — 1 Attend, Lord of the forest ; 
Soma, king of herbs and plants, has approached 
thee : mayest thou and he cleanse my mouth with 
glory and good auspices, that I may cat abundant 
foot!. Lord of tho forest l— grant me life, strength 
glory, splendour, offspring, cattle, Abundant wealth, 
virtue, knowledge, and intelligence/ On certain 
days, when tho use of the withe is forbidden, — that 
is, on the day of the conjunction, and on the first, 
sixth, and ninth days of each lunar fortnight, he 
must, as a substitute, rinse his mouth twelve times 
with water. 

“ His second duty is carefully to throw away the 
twig which has been used. It must, on no account, 
be deposited in any place tainted with any of those 
multiplied impurities or religious stains enumerated 
In the sacred writings. 

“His third duty is religious ablution. Tliis is a 
duty, tho strict observance of which is fraught with 
efficacy in removing not only corporeal hut spiritual 
defilements. Ho may bathe with water drawn from 
a well, from a fountain, or from the basin of a ca- 
taract ; hut he should prefer water which lies above 
ground,— choosing a stream rather titan stagnant 
water ; a river in preference to a small brook ; a 
holy stream before a vulgar river ; and, above all, 
tho water of tho Ganges. And, if the Ganges be 
beyond his reach, lie should invoke tliat holy river, 
saying, — * 0 Gangs, hear my prayers ; for my sake 
be included in this small quantity of water, with the 
other sacred streams. 1 Then, standing in the river, 
or in other water, he must hallow his intended per- 
formance by the inaudible recitation of certain sa- 
cred texts. Next sipping water, which is a grand 
preparatory to any act of religion, and sprinkling 
some before him, the worsliipper throws water eight 
times on the crown of his head, on the earth, to- 
wards the sky ; again towards the sky, on the earth, 
on the crown of his head ; once more on the earth, 
on the crown of liis head ; and, lastly, on the ground, 
to destroy the demons who wago war with the gods. 
During the performance of this sacred act of aUa 
tion, he must lie reciting these prayers : 4 0 waters. 
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since ye afford delight, grant us present happiness, 
and the rapturous sight of the Supreme Being, Like 
tender mothers, make ns here partakers of your most 
auspicious essence. We become contented with 
your essence, with which ye satisfy the universe, 
Waters! grant it to us. 1 Immediately after this 
first ablution, he should sip water without swallow* 
tug it, silently praying in these words, — 1 Lord of 
sacrifice! thy heart is in the midst of the waters of 
live ocean. May salutary herbs and waters pervade 
thee. With sacrificial hymns and humble saluta- 
tion we invite thy presence. May this ablution be 
efficacious.' These ceremonies and prayers being 
concluded, he plunges t/trioe into the water, each time 
repeating the prescribed expiatory texts. Lost of 
all, lie, in due form, waslies his mantle ; and, rising 
out of the waters, thus terminates his morning ab- 
lution. 

“ Besides the prayers and texts from the Vedas 
and other sacred books, specifically intended for the 
different ports of all religious observances, there arc 
certain recitations of peculiar efficacy which are con- 
stantly to he rehearsed throughout all the parts of 
all observances. AmongBt those of most frequent 
occurrence, may be noticed the utterance of the 
names of the seven superior worlds; tho triliteral 
monosy liable aum, contracted om, the symbol of the 
I'riad ; and the Goyatr i, or holiest text of the Vedas, 
which, in one of its forms, has taeii thus translated, 
—‘We meditate on the adorable light of tho re- 
splendent Generator, which governs our intellects. 1 

“ The fourth morning duty in immediate succes- 
sion, in which the Brahman is called on to engage, 
is the important one of worshipping the rising sun. 
For discharging this duty aright, he must prepare 
himself by due ceremony and prayer. He begins 
by tying the lock of hair on the crown of his head, 
holding much cusu grass in his left, and three blades 
of the same grass in his right hand ; or wearing a 
ring of grass on the third finger of the some hand. 
During this ceremony he must recite the Gayatri. 
The sipping of water next occupies his attention ; as 
this is a requisite introduction of all rites, since 
without it all acts of religion are pronounced to be 
vain. Accordingly, he sips water three timsty — 
each time repeating the mysterious names of the 
seven worlds and the Gayatri, — each time, also, rub- 
bing bis hands as if washing them ; and finally, touch- 
ing with his wet hand his feet, head, breast, eyes, 
ears, nose, and shoulders. After this, he must again 
sip water thrice, pronouncing to himself the pre* 
scribed expiatory texts. If, however, lie happen to 
tneexe or spit, he must not immediately sip water, 
hut first touch his right ear, in compliance with the 
maxim— ‘after sneering, spitting, blowing his nose, 
sleeping, putting on apparel, or dropping tears, a 
man should not immediately tip water, but first 
touch his right ear. 1 The business of sipping being 
finished, he next passes his head, filled with water, 
briskly found Ins neck, reciting this prayer,—* May 


m 


the waters preserve me,' He then meditates with 
intense thought, and hi the deepest silence. Medi- 
tates on what ?— on something peculiarly sacred and 
sublime, and correspondent with the awful solemnity 
of the occasion ? Let the bearers judge When they 
learn, that during this moment of intense devotion, 
ho is striving to realise the fond imagination, that 
‘Brahma, with four faces, and a red coffiplexioh, re- 
sides in his bosom ; Vishnu, with four arms, and a 
black complexion, in his heart ; and Shiva, with firs 
faces, and a white complexion, in his forehead V To 
this tmblime meditation succeeds a suppression of 
tho breath, which is thus performed : Closing the 
left nostril with the two longest fingers of his right 
hand, he draws his breath through the right nostril ; 
and then closing that nostril likewise with his thumb, 
he holds his breath, while he internally repeats to 
lfiinself the Gayatri, the mysterious names of the 
three worlds, the triliteral monosyllable, and the sa- 
cred text of Brahma; last of all, he raises both 
fingers off the left nostril, and emits the breath he 
had suppressed through the right. This process 
being repeated three several times, he must next 
make three ablutions, with the following prayer:— 

4 As the tired man leaves drops of sweat at the foot 
of a tree ; as ho who bathes is cleansed from all foul- 
ness ; as on oblation is sanctified by holy grass, — so 
may this water purify me from sin. 1 To ibis suc- 
ceed other ablutions, with various expiatory texts. 
Ho must next fill the palm of his hand with water, 
and presenting it to his nose, inhale the fluid by one 
nostril, and, retaining it for a while, exhale it through 
the other, and throw away the water to the north- 
east quarter. This is considered as an internal ab- 
lution w hich washes away sin. He then concludes 
by ripping water with the following prayer : — 4 Wa- 
ter 1 thou dost penetrate all beings ; thou dost reach 
the deep recesses of the mountains ; thou art the 
mouth of the universe ; thou ait sacrifice ; thou art 
the mystic word vasha ; thou art light, taste, and 
the immortal fluid.' 

“ All the preparatory acts being thus concluded, 
he is now qualified to engage in the direct worship 
of the rising sun. To this most sacred and solemn 
duty he thus proceeds : Standing on one foot, and 
resting the other on his ankle or heel ; looking to- 
wards the east, and bolding his hands open before 
him in a hollow form, he pronounces to himself the 
following prayers : — ‘ The rays of light announce 
the splendid fiery sun, beautifully rising to illumine 
the universe, lie rises, wonderful, the eye of rim 
sun, of water, and of fro, collective power of gods. 
Ho fills heaven, earth, and sky with his luminous 
net ; lie is the soul of all winch is fixed or locomo- 
tive. That eye, supremely beneficial, rises purely 
ffom the east; may we see him a hundred years; 
may we live a hundred years ; may we hear a hun- 
dred years. May we, preserved by the divine power, 
contemplating heaven above the region of darkness , 
approach the deity, most splendid of luminaries 
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Thou art self-existent ; thou art the most excellent 
my; thou gives t effulgence; grant it unto me. 1 
These prayers being ended, the oblation or offering 
ia next presented. It consists of tila, dowers, barley, 
water, and red sandal wood, in a clean copper ves- 
sel, made in the shape of a boat. This the worship- 
per places on liis head, presenting it with the fol- 
lowing holy texts : — 1 He who travels the appointed 
path (viz. the sun), is present in that pure orb of 
lire, and in the etherial region. He is the sacrificer 
at religious rites ; and he sits in the sacred close, 
never remaining a single day in the same spot, yet 
presont in every house, in the heart of every human 
boing, in the most holy mansion, in subtile ether 
produced in water, in earth, in the abode of truth, 
and in the stony mountains ; he is tliat which is both 
minute and vast. 1 The oblation is then concluded 
by worshipping the sun with the subjoined text 
1 Ills rays, tho efficient causes of knowledge, irra- 
diating worlds, appear like sacrificial fires.* After 
tho oblation follows tho invocation of the Gayatri, 
in these words : — ‘ Thou Art light ; thou art seed ; 
thou art immortal life ; thou ait effulgent ; beloved 
by the gods, defamed by none ; thou art the holiest 
sacrifice. 1 It is afterwards recited measure by mea- 
sure ; then the two first measures as one hemistich, 
and the third measure as the other ; and lastly, the 
tliroo measures without intorruptiou. The same 
text is then invoked in theso words : — 4 Divine text, 
who dost grant our best wishes, whose name is tri- 
syllable, whoso import is the power of the supreme 
boing; come thou mother of the Vedas, who didst 
spring from Brahma, be constant here. 1 After this 
address, the Gayatri itself is pronounced inaudihly, 
along with the triliteral monosyllable, and the names 
of the three lower worlds, a hundred or a thousand 
times; or as often os may he practicable, — counting 
the repetitions on a rosary of gems set in gold, or of 
wild grains. To these repetitions are subjoined the 
following prayers to the sun : 1 Salutation to the 
•un : to that luminary, 0 Brahma, who is the light 
of the porvador, tho true generator of the universe, 
tho cause of efficacious rites. 1 how to the great 
cause of day, tho mighty luminary, the foe of dark- 
ness, the destroyer of every sin.* l<ast of all, the 
worshipper walks towards the south, rehearsing & 
short text : 4 1 follow the course of the sun. 1 4 As 
tho sun in its eourse moves through the world by 
the way of the south, so do 1, following that lumi- 
nary, obtain the benefit arising from a journey round 
the earth, by the way of the south. 1 

44 With the rehearsal of this text terminates the 
daily morning ablution and worsliip of the sun. 

“ One might suppose that such ablutions and cere- 
monial observances were enough lor one day. But 
no. By one order of Brahmans, similar ablutioflt 
and worship of the sun must be renewed at noosy < 
and by a higher order, both at noon and in ike mtm* 
(mg. In those cases tho accompanying ceremonies 
are the same in spirit and substance as those already ; 


detailed, — differing only somewhat In the words and 
forms,— -every day in the year/ 1 

From childhood the life of a Brahman is one con- 
tinued series of superstitious observances. One of 
the moet important occasions in bis early life is tho 
investing him with the sacred or triple thread which 
constitutes him one of the twice-born or perfect 
Brahmans. When he becomes a student of theo- 
logy he must provide himself with a mantle, girdle, 
staff, and other personal apparatus. The legal staff, 
44 made of the canonical wood, must be of such a 
length as to reach the student's hair; straight; 
without fracture; of a handsome appearance; not 
likely to terrify men ; with its bark perfect and un- 
hurt by fire. 11 The most minute arrangements are 
made as to his marriage, his household affairs, the 
manner in which lie is to study the Vedas, the ordi- 
nary routine of life, his purification and diet The 
directions as to this last point are very curious: 
44 After washing his hands and feet, and sipping wa- 
ter without swallowing it, lie sits down on a stool oi 
cushion, but not on a couch nor on a bed, before his 
plate, which must be placed on a clean spot ol 
ground, that has been wiped and smoothed in s 
quadrangular form. When the food is first brought 
in hu is required to bow to it, raising both hands in 
the form of humble salutation to his forehead ; and 
he should add, 4 May this be always ours ; 1 that is, 
may food never bo deficient. When he has sat 
down, lie should lift the plate with his left hand, and 
bless tho food, saying, 4 Thou art invigorating. 1 He 
sets it down, naming the three worlds ; or, if tho 
food he handed to him, he says, 4 May heaven give 
thee; 1 and then accepts it with these words, 4 Tho 
earth accepts thee. 1 Before he begins eating, lie 
must move his Imnd round the plate, to insulate it ; 
he must also, with his hand, trace a line all around, 
and consecrate the circle by appropriate texts;— foi 
what purpose ? — to insulate his person during the 
meal, lest it should be contaminated by the touch of 
some undetected sinner who may be present, or who 
might intrude ! He next consummates tho conse- 
cration of the food, by making five oblations out of 
it to Brahma and other gods— dropping each obla- 
tion on fire, or on water, or on the ground, with the 
usual addition, 4 May this oblation be efficacious. 1 
Ho sips and swallows water ; he makes five obla- 
tions to breath by its five distinct names; — and 
| lastly, he wets both eyes. These important and in» 
dispensable preliminaries being ended, he may now 
proceed to partake of his repast ; but he must pro- 
j ceed in solemn silence, lifting the food with the 
| fingers of his right hand. After the eating ia 
finished, he again sips water; aacj concludes the 
whole by saying, 4 Ambrosial fluid, thou ait the 
couch of Vishnu, and of food. 1 w 

Among the Brahmans there are several degrees 
or orders. Formerly they were employed in aus- 
tere devotion and abstinence, their business being 
the worship of the gods; at that time they were 
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supported by kings and princes, and they seem not 
to have employed themselves in worldly labour. 
At present only a few are supported by such means, 
most of them being obliged to enter into all kinds of 
worldly employment for support, and many of them 
deriving a scanty subsistence by bogging. But 
however poor they may be, the Brahmans arc hold 
in great respect, and any want of reverence to them, 
especially by the lowest or Sudra class, is accounted 
one of the most atrocious crimes. They are ex- 
empted from taxation, and from the sanguinary law's 
which affect the other classes. Neither the life nor 
property of a Brahman can be touched, oven though 
lie should be guilty of the heaviest crimes. The 
duties winch properly belong to this high and hon- 
ourable order are to meditate on divine tilings, to 
read the Vedas carefully and diligently, to instruct 
the young Brahmans, and to perform sacrifices and 
other religious acts. The most abandoned Brahman 
retains his rank notwithstanding his crimes ; but ho 
will entirely forfeit it by touching impure food, or 
by some such petty delinquency. No one can be- 
come a Brahman but by birth, and the Institutes of 
Manu declare, tluit “ if a Brahman luive not begot- 
ten a son, yet shall aim at final beatitude, he shall 
link to a place of degradation.” 

BUAI1MA, in the Budhist system, an inhabitant 
if a Bralima-loka. Bee next article. 

BRAllMA-LQKA, the highest of tho celestial 
worlds, reckoned by the Budhists as sixteen in num- 
ber. It is the Abode of those beings who in their 
different states of existence have attained a superior 
degree of merit. 

BRAHMA SAMPRADAYIS. See Madhwa- 

CltARIS. 

BRAHMANISM. See Hinduism. 

BRANCH. An idolatrous practice is referred to in 
Cxek. viii. 17, under the expression “putting tho 
branch to the nose.” Learned men have differed 
as to the custom which the prophot thus describes. 
It may have been that the worshipper with a branch 
in liis hand touched the idol, and then applied the 
branch to his noso and mouth, in token of worship 
and adoration. Some writers think that it refers to 
the worship of Adonis. 

BRAXCHUS, a son of Apollo, by whom lie was 
endowed with prophetic power, which he received 
at Didymus near Miletus. At that place he founded 
an oradc, of which his descendants, the Branchidse, 
were the priests, tnd which was held in great esteem, 
especially by the lonians and i&olians. See next 
article. 

BRANCH1D JE, priests of the temple of Apollo, 
at Didymus in Ionia. They opened their temple to 
Xerxes, who plundered it of all its riches. After 
this they fled to Sogdiana, where they built a city 
called by their own name. Alexander the Great, 
after he bad conquered Darios, destroyed their city, 
and put them all to the sword. Oradee were given 
by the Branchlflg, in the temple at Didymus. 


BRANDENBURG CONFESSION. A formu- 
lary or confession of faith, drawn up hi the city d 
Brandenburg, by order of the Elector, with a view 
to reconcile the toncts of Luther with these of Cal- 
vin, and to put an end to the disputes ooeeetoned by 
the Augsburg Confession (which see). 

BRAURONIA, a surname of Artemis, under 
which she was worship|>ed in a tomple on the Aoro^ 
polis of Athens. There was an image of her also at 
Brauron in Attica, which was of great antiquity. 
See next article. 

BRAURONIA, the name of a festival celebrated 
in honour of the goddess Artemis, at Brauron in At- 
tica, where Orestes and Iplugonia left the statue of 
tho Taurian goddess. The festival was held every 
fifth year, when a number of young females, about 
ten years of age, dressed in crocus-coloured garments, 
walked in solemn prooession to the temple of the 
goddess, where they were consecrated to her service. 
The priests sacrificed a goat, and the girls went 
through a ceremony in which they imitated bears, 
probably because the bear was sacred to Artemis, 
especially in Arcadia. Another festival bearing the 
same name, was celebrated every five years at Brau 
ron, in honour of Dionysus. Both men and women 
took part in this festival. 

BRAZEN BE A, a brass lavor, which in the first 
temple stood iu the court of the priests. It was an 
immense vessel of metal, nine feet deep, and more 
than fifty in circumference. Its precise shape is not 
known, but it contained somewhere about fifteen or 
twenty thousand gallons of water. It was made to 
rest upon twelve oxen, three looking every way, 
wliich were supposed by some Jewish writers to 
have been made by Solomon, in contempt of the 
golden calf worshipped by the Israelites in the wil- 
derness. Josephus thinks, but without the slightest 
foundation, that God was offended with Bolomon for 
having made these images. Tho brazen sea is thus 
described by Lewis in his 1 Hebrew Antiquities :* 

“ It was placed at tho cost end of the court of tho 
priests, towards the north-east comer. Its extent 
and dimensions are thus expressed : it was ten cu- 
bits from the one brim to the other, five cubits in 
height, and thirty cubits in circumference, and con- 
tained, say the Jews, of liquid two thousand baths; 
bat of dry things that would lie heaped above the 
brim, it would hold three. In th«- brim of it it wm 
perfectly round, and so it continm-d in the two up- 
per cubits ; but below the brim, in the three lower 
cubits, it was square. It was a liand- breadth thick, 
and the brim w as wrought like the brim of a cup, 
with flowers of lilies. About the body of this huge 
vessel there were two borders of engravings, the 
work of which are called oxen, not in their Ml pro- 
pefttion, but the heads only, and the net in an oval 
instead of the body ; and it is conceived by some, 
trait out of these heads, or out of some o £ them, Me 
water issued forth, they being made ae cocks and 
conveyances for that purpose. This molten sea was 



BRAZEN SERPENT— BREAD. 


designed for the priests washing themselves before they 
went about the service. Their washing was twofold, 
either of their hands and feet, or of their whole bodies; 
and tliis vessel served for both uses, but in a differ- 
ent manner. Their liands and feet they washed in 
the water that ran out by some cocks and spouts of 
it ; but to wash or bAthe their bodies they went down 
into the vessel itself. Now liod it been always full 
of water to the brim, it would have been too deep 
for them to stand in, and they would havo been in 
danger of drowning; therefore there was such a 
gage set by cocks or pipes running out continually, 
that the water was kept at such a height us should 
sorvo for their purpose abundantly, and yet should 
not endanger their persons; and it may properly 
enough be said, tliat the water it had constantly in 
it was two thousaud baths, which served for wash- 
ing; and tliat it would hold three thousand bat lft, 
were it filled up to the brim. The supply of water 
into this vessel was through a pipe out of the well 
Etatn ; though some are of opinion that it was con- 
stantly supplied with water by lho Gibeonites.” 

The Jewish priests were liound to wash their 
bands and feet every day on pain of death. This 
ceremony was performed at their entrance on their 
ministration for the day ; but on the great clay of 
atonement, the washing was to l>o renewed before 
five of the various duties then to bo discharged. A 
similar vessel, though by no means so magnificent, 
stood, according to the Talmudists, at the entrance 
of the tabernacle, but a little on the south side, so 
tliat the priests coming into the court went imme- 
diately to the Javcr, and having washed, ascended to 
the altar. This sea was made of tho finest brass, 
obtained from the brazen mirrors of the Israelitish 
women. These they brought voluntarily to Moses, 
wo constructed with them lavers for the service of 
fie priests. 

4 BRAZEN SERPENT. To punish tho Israelites 
lor their sinful murmuring and repining in the wilder- 
ness, God sent great swarms of fiery serpents among 
them. In great alarm tho people cried to tho Lord 
for deliverance from this fearful calamity, and in an- 
swer to their prayers God commanded Moses to 
construct a serpent of brass, and to raise it upon a 
pole in the sight of the wounded Israelites, that as 
many as looked upon it might be healed. The re- 
sult was as God hail promised; multitudes were 
cured, and tho braxen serpent was kept as a memo- 
rial of so remarkable a deliverance. It continued to 
l>o preserved with great care for upwards of seven 
hundred years ; but, in course of time, it became an 
object of idolatrous worship, and we ore told concern- 
ing llczekiah, king of Judah, 2 Kings xviii.4, « He 
removed the high places, and brake the images, and 
cut down the groves, and brake in pieces the braaln 
serpent that Moses had made: for unto those dajfis* 
the children of Israel did burn incense to it : and he 
called it Nc hnshtan." From the expression used in 
this passage, M Unto those clays the children of Is* 


rad burnt incense to it," this species of idolatry 
would appear to have been of long standing* Heae* 
kiah, however, in righteous indignation, broke the 
serpent in pieces, calling it in derision Nehusbtaa, a 
mere piece of brass. It seems strange, that if the 
brazen serpent had been worshipped long before the 
time of llezekiah, such kings os Asa and Jcbosha- 
pluit, who were zealous for the purity of Divine wor 
ship, Bhould have permitted such gross idolatry. 
Rabbi David Kimchi attempts to explain the matter, 
by alleging that Asa and Jehoshaphat did not de- 
stroy the brazen serpent when they abolished Idola- 
try, because they did not perceive that it was wor- 
shipped, or ^tbfet incerwfi * n 

time. This cxpKnaRon^owever, is by no meanssa- 
t is factory, and it is far more probable that Asa and 
JehoHlmpUat, while they strongly disapproved of the 
idolatry into which the people had fallen, contented 
themselves with a simple prohibition but that Heze- 
kiah, perceiving the utter inadequacy of such lenient 
measures to arrest tho progress of idolatry among 
his people, came to the resolution of boldly sup- 
pressing the heinous crime by tho total destruction 
of the object of their idolatry. The Nehushtnn 
was ground to powder, and yet tho Romanists pro- 
tend to show at Milan a brazen serpent which they 
allege was tho identical serpent constructed by 
Moses. 

BREAD (Blessed). See Antidoron. 

BREAD (Day of), a name given sometimes, in 
the early ages of the Christian Church, to the Lord's 
day, because tho breaking of bread in tho Lord's 
Supper was so gen end a custom in the Church on 
that day. Sec I^ord's Day. 

BREAD (Eucharistic), the bread used in the 
Lord’s Supper. In the early ages of tho Christian 
church it was customary for the faithful at the sea- 
sons for celebrating the Lord’s Supper, to bring with 
them a free-will-offering, each according to his abil- 
ity, to tho treasuiy of the duirch. In the case o< 
the more wealthy Christians, these oblations con- 
sisted partly of bread and wine, from which the sa- 
crameutal elements were taken, the bread being tliat 
which was commonly used in the country, and the 
wine being mixed with water, according to the inva- 
riable custom of the ancients. These oblations were 
not allowed to be presented by Aliy but communi- 
cants, and to be prevented from making them was 
accounted as a sort of lesser excommunication. That ’ 
the bread which was used in the primitive church, in 
the Lord’s Supper, was common leavened bread, is 
plain from the very circumstance, that it was taken 
from the oblations contributed by the people. And, 
besides, Epiphanius mentions it as one of the pecu 
liar obecnonces of the Ebiouite heretics, that they 
used unleavened bread in the Eucltarot, which he 
would not have noted as a peculiarity had it been 
the regular practice of the Christian church. The 
ancient writers never refer to the employment of nn 
leavened bread in the communion, but they ottm 



BREAD (Uhlbaymbp). 


speak of leavened bread, and even call the Lord's 
Sap p&firmmtom, or leaven, on this account. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that no Greek writer before 
Cerularina, whatever complaint he may make against 
die Roman church, ever hints at their being charge* 
Able with the use of unleavened bread — a strong 
proof that such a practice was utterly unknown even 
itaong them before the eleventh century. 

What may have led to the change from leavened 
to unleavened bread it is difficult with any certainty 
to aay. The conjecture of Bona upon this point, 
which Bingham thinks probable, is, that the custom 
was introduced when the people ceased to bring their 
oblations, aud it became necessary for the clergy to 
provide the elements. The duty thua devolving 
upon them, it was judged more respectful and solemn 
to use unleavened instead of leavened bread, and at 
the same time, probably, they changed from a loaf of 
common bread that might be broken, to a thio deli- 
cate wafer, formed in the figuro of a denarius or 
penny, to represent the pence, as some think, for 
which our Saviour was betrayed. But whether 
Bone's conjecture be well-founded or otherwise, one 
thing seem to Ira clearly established, that for more 
than a thousand years the use of unleavened bread 
in the sacrament of the supper was altogether un- 
known. 

A keen controversy arose in the eleventh century 
between the Greek and Latin churches, on the ques- 
tion whether leavened or unleavened bread ought to 
Ira used in the Eucharist. The former contended 
for the use of leavened, the latter for the use of un- 
leavened bread. The Greeks accordingly called the 
Latins, Azymiteb (which see), while the Latins re- 
torted upon the Greeks the charge of being Fermen - 
tali or Prozymitat. Both parties claim our Lord's 
example as in their favour, the one party alleging 
that he made use of the unleavened bread of the 
possover, aud the other asserting with equal vehe- 
mence that he employed only common bread. On 
this point it is impossible to arrive at anything ap- 
proaching to certainty. But the early Christian 
writers are completely silent a a to the bread being j 
any other titan the fermented bread, which was com- 
monly in use. Protestants consider tlie quality of 
the bread as of no importance. At the Reformation 
the greater number of them discontinued the use of 
unleavened bread. The Lutherans, however, still 
continue it The eueharistic bread among the Ro- 
manists is made of meal and water, and formed into 
thin, small circular cakes like wafers, which receive 
the name of the Host (which see). The Armenian 
church follows the Roman in employing unleavened 
Knead. The Nestoriana lay peculiar stress on the 
fnwtial renewal of the holy leaven, a rite which they 
observe on the same Thursday that is set apart in 
the other Eastern churches for the sanctification of 
Ae chrism. They have a curious tradition that 
John the Baptist preserved a few drops of water 
which dripped from our Lord's garment as he came | 


! up out of Jordan, and that these were intrusted tt 
! the care of John the son of Zebedee; that the latter 
John received from Christ at the supper a double 
portion of bread, and having eaten the one, he pre- 
served the other ; that he also being present at the 
crucifixion preserved some of the blood and water 
that flowed from the Saviour's aide, gathering the 
former upoft the bread, aud adding the other to the 
baptismal water; and that the water being mixed 
witli oil, and the bread ground down to powder, they 
were divided and distributed among the twelve, each 
of whom went forth to distant nations, provided with 
holy water for baptism, and leaven for the sacramental 
broad. In accordance with tills tradition, the Kesto- 
rians mix oil, the Jacobites oil and salt witli tike 
flour in making the eueharistic bread. The loaf 
which is used by the Greeks in the communion is 
rAmd, with a square projection in the middle called 
the Iloly Lamb, or the Holy Broad, and on this pro- 
jection there is a motto implying 11 Jesus Christ 
conquers." The motto stamped on the bread among 
the Copts is, w Holy, holy, holy; Lord of SnlMVOth." 
Bee Lord's Suppeiu 

BREAD OF THE PRESENCE. See Shew- 
Brkad. 

BREAD (Unleavened), lmfcrmcnted bread. 
Among the Jews, the passover Iras always been 
celebrated with unleavened bread, the pasclial lamb 
being commanded to be eaten with this kind of 
bread, on jrain of being cut off from Israel, or excom- 
municated. The reason of this strict injunction 
seems to have been partly to remind them of the 
liardships they hod endured in Egypt, and hence it 
is called Dcut. xvi. 3. the bread of affliction ; and 
partly in commemoration of the lrasto with which* 
they had tied from Egypt, not having had time to 
leaven their dough, and hence the command was 
given, “Thou shalt eat unleavened bread, even the 
brood of affliction; for thou earnest forth out of 
Egypt in Irasle." The Jews are even yet so atten- 
tive to tho observance of this ceremony, that the 
greatest care is taken in the preparation of tho pas- 
chal bread. By the Rabbinical precepts on the 
point, it was either made of wheat or Irarley, but it 
was necessary tiutt it should bo of tho very best 
quality. They separated all the moist grains, exa- 
mined every sack, lest any remainder of old meal 
should be found in it, and conveyed it to the mill on 
the backs of horses, and uncovered, lest it should 
become heated. It was neither to be mingled with 
oil, nor salt, nor butter. Neither a child, nor a fool, 
nor a deaf man, nor a Gentile, nor a Christian, was 
allowed to touch it. Only a Jew was permitted to 
prepare it, and the Rabbis deemed it a peculiar hon- 
our to be so employed. 

*The modern Jews, before commencing (he feast of 
>tjje passover, are quite alarmed lest the slightest por- 
tion of leaven should be found in their bouses. * On 
the thirteenth day of the month Nison, correspond- 
ing nearly to our March, idl the bouses and 
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mg premises arc examined with the most sedulous 
care; a candle being lighted, and every hole and 
comer searched. Before entering upon the search, 
the master of the house utters the following ejacula- 
tion, “ Blessed be thou, 0 Lord our God, the King 
everlasting, who hast sanctified us by thy command- 
ment, and liast enjoined us the taking away, of leaven. 1 ' 
Not a sentence is uttered between this and the search, 
and if any leaven is found, it is pronounced useless, 
and the master of the house repeats tills wish, “ All 
the leaven that is in my possession, which I have seen, 
or which I have not seen, be it null, be it as the dust 
of the earth, or entirely perish.” All tho leaven that 
can be found is collected together in a vessel, care- 
fully preserved during the night, and along with tho 
vessel in which it is deposited, is solemnly burnt a 
little before noon the next day. No vessels are to 
be used that have had any leaven in them, and. 
therefore, the ordinary kitchen utensils are removed, 
and others put in their place. Sometimes vessels 
are kept for special use on passover occasions, and 
employed at no other times. The wholo kitchen fur- 
niture also is carefully washed 'first with hot water 
and then with cold. 

After the leaven lias been burnt, the unleavened 
cakes are prepared as many as will be wanted during 
the feast, to supply the place of common bread. Tho 
cakes are usually round, thin, and full of little holes, 
in general they consist only of flour and water, 
but the more wealthy Jews enrich them with eggs 
and sugar, taking care, however, to use only the 
simple cakes on tho flrst day of tho festival. The 
injunction of tho use of unleavened bread during the 
feast of the passover has been supposed by some to 
have had a moral design, calling upon the Israelites 
to cleanse out tho old leaven of malice ami wicked- 
ness, and to cultivate the simple, pure qualities of 
sincerity and truth. 

BREAD (Ff.ast of Unleavened). Seo Pass- 
oveu. 

BREAST-PLATE, ono of the official garments of 
the Jewish high-priest in ancient times. It was 
called tho breast-plate of judgment, prolwbly be- 
cause it was worn on those solemn occasions when 
the high-priest went into the most holy place, to 
consult God in reference to such judicial matters as 
were too difficult for decision by the inferior judges, 
and referred to the more important civil and reli- 
gious concerns of the nation. The breast -plate 
was tonned of the same rich brocade as the Ephod 
( which see), of two spans in length, and one hi 
breadth. It was doubled, and thus became a span, 
or eighteen inches square. At each corner was a 
golden ring. To the two upper rings were attached 
two golden chains of wreathen work, by means gf 
which it was suspended on the breast. Through the 
two lower rings were passed ribbons of blue, which 
were also connected with two corresponding rings of 
the ephod. Thus were the breast-plate and the 
ephod inseparably joined together, and the punish* 


ment of stripes was decreed against any One wh| 
should attempt to divide the (me from the other. 
The breast-plate was set with twelve precious stones 
in four rows, three in each row. These stones were 
called Urim and Tiiuhmik (which see), by means of 
which God was consulted and answers received. 
Under the second temple there was a breast-plate 
made, and stones set in it, but these were never used 
to ascertain the will of God. Upon each stone was 
engraven the name of one of the sons of Jacob. The 
high-priest was not allowed to enter the holy place 
without being clothed in the sacred breast-plate, ex- 
cept on the great day of atonement, when he wore 
not his pontifical garments, bnt a dress of white 
linen. 

The stones of the breast-plate were in some wa> 
used os a medium of the oracular responses which 
the high -priest obtained from Jehovah by consultation 
in behalf of the Jewish people. Some writers, among 
whom are Josephus and Philo, suppose them to have 
been identical with the Urim and Thummim ; others 
regard tho two as entirely distinct from one another. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in Ids work on the 4 Man- 
ners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 1 refers 
to a pectoral ornament worn by the Egyptian judges, 
which seems exactly to correspond to the breast 
plate of the Jewish priests. " When a case,” he 
says, 44 was brought for trial, it was customary foi 
the arch-judge to put a golden chain around liis 
neck, to which was suspended a small figure of 
truth ornamented with precious stones. This was, 
in fact, a representation of the goddess, who was 
worshipped under the double character of truth and 
justice, and whose name Thmei appears to luive been 
tho origin of tho Hebrew Thummim, a word, accord 
ing to the Septuagint translation, implying truth , and 
bearing a further analogy in its plural termination. 
And what makes it more remarkable is, that tho chiei 
priest of the Jews, who, before tho election of a 
king, was also the judge of the nation, was alone 
entitled to wear this honorary liadge, And the Thum- 
mim of the Hebrews, like the Egyptian figure, was 
studded with precious stones.” See IIlGU-PltlEST 

BKEIDABLIK, one of the mansions of the celes- 
jdi 1 regions, According to the ancient Scandinaviaa 
mythology. It was the region of ample vision. 
^BRETHREN, a class of Christians, in England, 
who assume to themselves this name to indicate their 
individual state as Christians or brethren in Christ, 
while they refuse to consider themselves as a distinct 
religious sect. They arose about 1830, and as iheiv 
first church was formed in Plymouth, they are gen* 
erally known by the name of Plymouth Brethren. 
The peculiar idea which they entertain of a Christian 
church, is, not that it is a definite ecclesiastical or- 
ganisation, but a recognised union of all who are 
true believers. They protest against all sects and 
separate denominations, both Established and Dis- 
senting. They see no reason why the body df 
Christ, which is really one, should not be also vist* 
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bly united, having as its solo bond of union the re* 
cognition of the seme vital truths and fellowship 
with the same living Hoad. Separation on account 
of differences of opinion on minor and non-essential 
points they regard as sinful and unwarranted by the 
Word of God. All articles, creeds, and confessions 
they view as a denial of the sufficiency of Scripture ; 
aiidthe appointment of a regular ministry, and the 
observance of ritual ceremonies, as a virtual refusal 
to acknowledge the Holy Spirit as the all-sufficient 
guide of his people. They disclaim, therefore, all 
human forms and systems, And profess to submit 
only to the direction of the Spirit. They disavow 
all distinction between the clergy and the laity iu 
the Church of God. Any one of the Brethren 
who possesses the gift, not only may, but U morally 
bound to use it for the edification of the Church ; 
all believers under the New Testament being a 
spiritual priesthood, subject to the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost. In their meetings, accordingly, any 
one who believes himself to be led by the Spirit to 
speak for edification mny address the assembly. 
Should any, however, conceive themselves to be pos- 
sessed of such peculiar gifts as to warrant them in de- 
voting themselves to the work of preaching and 
expounding, they must do bo solely on their own in- 
dividual responsibility to the Lord, without any ap- 
pointment or ordination from the brethren. A 
ministry ordained by man they disclaim, and in the 
case of the special ordinances of baptism and the 
Lord's Supper, the latter of which they celebrate 
weekly, it is in the power of any one of the Bretluren 
to officiate. 

In doctrine the Brethren avow principles wliich 
differ from those of most Christian churches. They 
hold tliat any man in whom the Holy Spirit dwells 
is a member of the Church Catholic throughout the 
world; and having received gifts from the Spirit, 
who divides to every man severally as he will, he 
may lawfully preach without any authority received 
from man. Being in a state of grace already, a 
Christian, in their view, has no need to ask for bless- 
ings which he has already received, but simply for 
increase of them. He is no longer under the law 
as a rule of life, having been delivered from it py 
Christ. To preach the law, therefore, to true be- 
lievers, is distinct legalism, and a denial of the com* 
pleteness of Christ’s work. Many of the “ Brethren ” 
believe in the second advent of Christ as a personal 
advent, and in his millennial reign upon the earth. 
This is by no means, however, the universal opinion 
Of the body. 

By the last census in 1851, the returns gave 132 
places of worship as belonging to the “Brethren.’ 1 
This, however, is probably below the actual number, 
in consequence of their unwillingness, in many 
esses, to be recognised under any sectarian appel- 
lation. The number of adherents at that period did 
not exceed 6,000 or 7,000; but for several years 
p* they have obtained considerable accessions, and 


are now a much huger body. In America, also 
the “ Brethren ” arc making rapid progress. 
BRETHREN OF ALEXIUS. See Cnxxims. 
BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LOT, a 
Christian institute or association which spuing up 
in the Netherlands in the fourteenth century, and 
proved itself one of the means under God ot 
paving the way for the Reformation. The ori- 
ginator of this important institution was Gerliard 
Groot, a native of Deventer, born in 1340. Hav- 
ing been educated for the church at the university 
of Parts, he became canon of Utrecht and of 
Aix. Being a person of rank and fortune, and as 
yet a total stranger to the influence of divine grace, 
lie gave himself up to worldly pleasure and amuse- 
ment without regard to lus clerical office and its deep 
responsibilities. But this was only for a time. It 
pfeased God to awaken Groot to more serious 
and deeper thought. lie now became a changed 
man. Renouncing the vanities of the world, he re- 
solved to devote himself to the spiritual good of his 
fellowmon. To prepare himself for a life of active 
usefulness, he retired to a Carthusian monastery, 
whore ho spent three years in earnest study of the 
1 ! oly Scriptures, serious mediUUion, and prayer. lie 
now returned to active duty, as a private individual, 
however, not as a priest. 11 1 would not for all the 
gold of Arabia, 11 said this devout thoughtful man, 
u undertake the care of souls even for a single night.” 
With such elevated views of the sacred ministry, he 
refused to be ordained to any higher office than a dea- 
con — an office which conferred on him the right o! 
instructing the people. 

Thus, invested with the power of preaching, Groot 
set out to do the work of an evangelist, travelling 
through towns and villages everywhere, calling upon 
the people, like another John the Baptist, to repent 
and turn to the Lord. Nor did ho preach like the 
priests of his time, bi the 1-atiii languago, but in their 
own vernacular tongue, and with an eloquence and a 
power which attracted crowds to hear him. Wher- 
ever he went, he was unwearied in proclaiming the 
gospel, frequently preaching twice a- day, and for 
three hours at a tune. The result was, that num- 
bers, attracted by curiosity to hear the wonderful 
, preacher, were brought by his instrumentality to the 
I saving knowledge of the truth. The cloigy, whose 
corrupt manners he denounced with unsparing se- 
verity, were indignant at the unconq>romismg fidelity 
with which their vices were exposed. They complain- 
ed to the bishop of Utrecht, and prevailed upon that 
prelate to withdraw from Groot his license to pleach. 
The good man meekly submitted to the orders of his 
ecclesiastical superior, and now confined himself to a 
quiet and circumscribed sphere of labour, in which he 
felt peculiar enjoyment. He settled at Deventer, 
fujfl loving the society of young men, he gathered 
around him a number of active zealous youths, whom 
he employed in copying fbe Scripture* and other de- 
votional books. This led to the institution of the 
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Brotherhood of the Common Lot. Tlte nature and tide. They were at the same time financial enter 
objecti of the society aro thus described by Ullmann prises of the towns. The right to set up a school 
in his 1 Reformers before the Reformation:* — “ Ju was leased. The consequence was that wages were 
their mode of life and pursuits they constituted a exacted from the scholars, such aa only tha more 
union of brethren, conformed as far os the circum- wealthy could pAy ; while the whole style of the in* 
stances of the times would permit to the apostolical stitutions was very defective. Nor was tho instruct* 
pattern. Combined for tho cultivation of genuine lion imparted by the monks in the conventual schools 
piety, they procured for themselves the means of a more satisfactory. It was too superficial, and being 
simple livelihood, partly like the apostle Paul by universally mingled with coarse and superstitions 
manual labour, and partly by receiving voluntary ingredients, was in many ways at variance with true 
donations, which, however, no one was permitted to enlightenment. The Brethren of the Common Lot, 
solicit, except iu a case of urgent necessity. To in- on the contrary, not merely gave instruction gra- 
surc their common subsistence, and in token of their tuitously, and thereby rendered the arts of reading 
fraternal affection, they had introduced among them and writing attainable by all, both rich and poor, 
the principle of a community of goods. In most and not merely promoted in every way the progress 
cases each member surrendered what property ho of the more indigent class of students ; but what was 
possessed for tho use of the society. There seems, of most consequence, they imbued education with 
however, to have been, at least in the infancy of the quite a new life and a purer and nobler spirit.” 

institution, no strict and general law upon the sub- The system of instruction followed by the Brethren 

ject, such m obtained in the societies of the Fytha- of the Common Lot was thoroughly religious. It 

gorcans and Essence. AH was to proceed from free • was founded upon the Word of God, and while the 
dom and love. Imitating the Church at Jerusalem, best of the Church Fathers were used lu the schools, as 

and prompted by brotherly Affoction, they mutually woll as useful selections from the heathen moralists, all 

shared with each other their earnings and property, was diroctcd to the inculcation pf a spirit of vital 

or consecrated also their fortune, if they possessed godliness. Nor wero these institutions long in tom 

any, to tho service of tho community. From this mending themselves to public favour. In a short 

source, aud from donations and legacies made to Bpace of time, and at different places in Holland, 
them, arose the Brother-houses, in each of which a Guelder*, and Brabant, in Friesland, Wcstpluilia, and 
certain number of members lived together, subjected, even os far as Saxony, Brother-houses were erected, 
it is true, in dress, diet, and general way of life, to Though professing himself a rigid and zealous ad- 
an appointed rule, but yet not conventually soquos- herent of the Romish church, Groot was perliaps 
tered from the world, with which they maintained unconsciously hastening forward the Reformation, 
constant intercourse, and in such a way as, in oppo- lie insisted with tho greatest earnestness upon the 
hUion to moiMchism, to preserve tho principle of in- use of the holy Scriptures, and the multiplication and 
dividual-liberty. Their whole rulo was to bo ob- diffusion of copies of them. Christ was to him the 

served, not faun constraint, but from tho sole motive beginning and end of the Bible, the root and stem ol 

of good-will consMfirty fenowed; and all obedience, life, tho solo foundation of tho church. The anxiety 
even the most unconditional, was to bo paid freely of this excellent man wal to bring back the clergy ts 
and affectionately, and for God’s sake. tho model of apostolic life and doctrine. 14 Wlioevei 

“The grand object of the societies, was the cstnb- wishes,” saj"* ho, 14 to undertake the cure of souls in 
lishment, exemplification and spread of practical a worthy manner, ought above all things to have a 
Christianity. This they endeavoured to accom- pure intention. A pure intention, however, requires 
plish, in the first instance, among themselves, by of him that he seek the glory of God, and the salva- 
tho whole stylo of their association, by the moral tion of souls, as his clriof object, and it will be a test 
rigour and simplicity of their manner of living, of this if he undertake the pastoral office even when 
by religious conversations, mutual confessions, ad- no temporal advantage is connected with it, and 
monitions, lectures, and social exorcises of devotion, solely for the work’s own sake; provided ‘he have 
For the promotion of the same object outwardly, sufficient means from other sources to support him- 
ihey laboured by transcribing and propagating sacred self and those dependent upon him.” 

Scripture and proper religious treatises, but most of Groot intended, had his life been prolonged, U 
all by tho instruction of the common people in Chris- have founded a convent of regular canons, with the 
tianity, and the revival and improvement of the edu- view of exemplifying the mode of life which he 
cation of youth. In this last department they form judged to be the most profitable. But death pro* 
an epoch. It is true that at a much earlier dato vented the accomplishment of his scheme. He was 
schools had been instituted in the chief cities of the cut off by the plague, and his death was c*h u, peace- 
Netherlands, ns for example at Gmvesaiide in 1322, ful, and resigned. 

at I>*yden in 1324, at Rotterdam in 1328, at Schip- ‘ Alter the decease of Groot, his disciple Florentine 
dam in 1330, at Delft in 1342, at Hoorn in 1368, Radewins completed the work that he had begun, 
at Haarlem in 1389, and at Alkm&ar in 1390. But by founding in 1386 at Windesheim, in Zwoll, a 
for the most part these schools were not purely sexen- chapter of regular canons, and afterwards granted It 
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the society a Brother-how In Deventer, in which, 
under the superintendence of priests, young men 
were prepared for the sacred office, and pious laymen 
who plied their different trades, lived together as bre- 
thren in community of goods, but without a perpe- 
I tual vow, endeavoured to promote Christian piety 
among themselves and others by regular devotional 
exercises, to winch every one had free access. These 
brethren spread themselves quickly in the Nether- 
lands, and also in Northern Germany* From their 
resembhmoe to the Beghards (which see) they 
quickly /ell under the suspicion of the inquisitors, 
and suffered much persecution. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, the Bre- 
thren of the Common Lot in tho Netherlands were 
attacked by Matthew Gimbo, lector of the Domini- 
can monastery at Groningen, who declared their 
whole method of life unlawful and heretical. Tho 
reformed canons of the Windesheim congregation 
interposed in defence of the Brethren. Grabo was 
accused before the bishop of Utrecht, and appealed 
to the Pope. The question was brought before the 
oouncil of Constance, when the principal authorities 
pronounced at once in favour of the Brethren, and 
Grabo was sentenced to renounce his errors. From 
this time the institution of the Common Lot made 
rapid progress. Many of the Brethren were engaged 
in schools, and others were employed in different 
trades to earn a livelihood. It was a leading object 
of the association to forward tho religious education 
of the people, and in particular to train up a pious 
clergy. Thus it soon became a fruitful training school 
for the monasteries. The jealousy of the Mendi- 
cant monks was aroused, and they stretched forth the 
hand of persecution; but Kugene IV. took tho 
Brethren under his protection, and many of them 
found it necessary to unite with the Tertiaries of tho 
Franciscans, in order to obtain peace. The hosti- 
lity of the Mendicants to the Brethren, however, in 
process of time began to abate, when they saw that 
the training given to the young brought them also 
j many novices. In Upper Germany and Switser- 
I land, the Brethren of the Common Lot could find no 
footing; and there the societies of the Beghards re- 
mained continually addicted to mendicancy, and be- 
came nurseries of heresy. 

The Brethren of the Common Lot were associated 
together hi separate communities, under the name of 
Brother-houses, which are thus described by Ull- 
r maun:—' 4 About twenty of them lived together in 
I a domicile, possessing a common fond, and taking 
! their food at a common table. They were again 
divided into priests, clergy, and laymen. The num- 
ber of priests was at first very small, because the 
fimt brethren, after the example of Gerhard, viewed 
the spiritual office in all its magnitude and responsi- 
bility. ✓Subsequently, however, more of them re- 
ceived orffination as priests, and of these several ae- 
rented Sfriritnal offices, and ceased oohabitmg with 
4fo» brethrwi, alisress others still centbmed «* In* 


mates of their houses. Usually there were four 
priests or even more in a house, and about twice as 
many so called c/mct, with whom were classed the 
novices and such laymen as wore desirous of prac- 
tising for a while the brethren's method oflifo* Be- 
ception into a fraternity, usually acooxded only after 
repeated and urgent solicitation (for the brethren 
were above courting proselytes like the mendicant 
monks), was preceded by a year of probation, during 
which the novices were subjected to very rigorous 
treatment. Nor was it thought desirable during tbit 
interval for the probationer to return home, lest he 
might again become eitf angled with fondly aflUrs 
and worldly connections. The candidate, on his ad- 
mission into the Society, was expected to resign his 
patrimony for the common use. Among the sayings 
of Florentius we find the following, 1 Woe to him 
wlio, while living in a community, seeks his own 
things, or says that anything is his own ! 1 Whoever 
passed the trial, and was still desirous of permanent- 
ly joining tho Society, became a clerk. Tills stats 
corresponded with that of an ordinary monk, except- 
ing that no vow biuding for life was exacted. Any 
clerk was at liberty to leave the Society without In- 
curring canonical penalties ; though he required to 
settle accounts with the brethren, and leave behind 
him a certain sum of money. The freedom In re- 
spect of dress and mode of living, was also greater 
than in monasteries. ^ The customary dress was a 
grey cloak, coat, andf breeelios, without ornament 
A cowl of the same colour covered the head, whence 
they were called eucuUati, pupils had the hair shaved 
from their crowns. The life of the brethren in 
every house was very methodical. They had fixed 
hours for devotional exercises, writing, and manual 
labour. During meals some book was read, the 
brethren taking duty in turn. On such occasions 
one of them was also appointed to censure the im- 
proprieties tliftt might take place at table. In 
general an equality, like that between the members 
of a family prevailed in the societies, though, for the 
sake of order, it was requisite that there should be 
distinct offices. Over every house presided a rector, 
prior, or propositus, elected from among the breth- 
ren and assisted by a vice-rector." 

About the same time as that which saw the com- 
mencement of the Brother-houses, female Societies 
of the Common Lot also arose. ( iroot lmd formed a 
community of women, who lived a simple and re- 
tired life, chiefly employing themselves in sewing 
and weaving, devotional exercises, and the instruc- 
tion of female children. The sisterhood once begun, 
rapidly extended. At the head of each house WAC 
placed a directress, called Martha, with an under- 
Martha as her assistant. The chief Martha la 
Utrecht superintended all the female societies of the 
district, and visited them once a-ysar. The bonsai 
were formed on the prisdpie of a co m m unit y, of 
goods. 

The Brethren of the Common Lot continued se 

_____ *» 
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operate with the moat beneficial influence upon so- 
cj[ety wherever their institutions were planted, until 
they were absorbed in the men of tlie Reformation. 
Luther acknowledged that they had faithfully kept ; 
the pure Word, and first introduced the gospel. 
They were the pioneers, indeed, ,of the Reformation, 
and by time encouragement which they gave to the 
cultivation of polite literature, as well as by the 
pious, though somewhat mystical spirit which they 
diffused all around them, they contriboted mainly 
to the hastening of that glorious era when multi* 
tudos tlirew off the yoke of Romo, and claimed for 
themselves complete liberty of thought and action. 

BRETHREN OP THE COMMUNITY, one of 
the two parties into which the Franciscan order of 
monks was divided in tins beginning of the four- 
teenth coutury. They, in opposition to the Spirit* 
uals, were strongly in favour of relaxing the strict 
vow of poverty enjoined by their founder, St. Fran- 
cis. In A . D. 1310, Pope Clement V. summoned 
the leaders of both parties to his court, and nmdo 
groat efforts to bring about a reconciliation. After 
various conferences, the Pope, in the general coun- 
cil of Vienne, a. d. 1312, published a bull, in which 
he endeavoured to terminate the dispute, by adopt- 
ing a middle course. To please the Spirituals, lie 
commanded the Franciscans to adliere strictly to 
their rule, enjoining poverty, while to please tlio 
Brethren of the Community, he allowed the Francis- 
cans, where they had no opportunity of procuring 
a subsistence by begging, to provide themselves with 
granaries, and to collect and lay up in them what 
they could procure by begging, while the officers aud 
overseers of the order woro to judge when and where 
auch granaries were necessary. Tins decision quiet- 
ed the contention for a time ; but unhappily it burst 
forth in Franco with increased vehemonco on tho 
death of Clement V., and, in a. d. 1314, the Spiri- 
tuals drove tho Brethren of tho Community out of 
tho monasteries of Narbonne and Beziers, appointed 
new presiding officers, cast off their former garments, 
and put on a short, narrow, ill-shaped dress. John 
XXH., on his elevation to tho popedom, directed all 
his efforts towards a settlement of the dispute, sum- 
moning the French Spirituals before him at Avignon, 
and exhorting them to lay aside the obnoxious dress 
they had assumed. Some of them complied, but a 
few refUsed to submit to the requisition. Indignant 
at this attempted resistance to his authority, John 
called in the aid of the Inquisitors, who burned seve- 
ral of tho rebels at the stake for no other crime than 
setting the rule of their founder, St. Francis, above 
the power of the pontifft. 

The points thus keenly contested were of veiy in- 
ferior importance, referring exclusively to the form 
of the garments which Franciscans were allowed to 
wear, and their right to have granaries and cellar^ in 
which to store their provisions. The Brethren of 
tho Community wore long, loose, somewhat elegant 
habits with ample hoods or coverings for their heads, 


while the Spirituals wore short, narrow, mean dresses 
with small hoods. The Brethren of the Community 
also, in the seasons of harvest and vintage, laid up 
com in their granaries and wine in their cellars ; bait 
the Spirituals contended that such a practice was in* 
consistent with true mendicity. The two parties 
were bitterly opposed to each other. The Pope, 
John XXH., however, persecuted the Spirituals with 
the most unsparing severity, committing numbers of 
them to the flames without mercy. This persecu* 
tion raged for a long period, and, from A. D. 13l3io 
the time of Innocent VI., a. d. 1332, no fewer thitya 
one hundred and thirteen persons of both sexes were 
cruelly put to death in France and Italy. “To 
these, 1 ’ says Mosheim, “ so many others might be 
added from the historians and documents, printed 
and manuscript, that I suppose a catalogue of two 
thousand such martyrs might be made out. 1 ' See 
Franciscans. 

BRETHREN OF THE FREE SPIRIT, a sect 
which arose in the thirteenth century. It seems to 
have originated in the Pantheistic system, introduced 
by Anuuric of Bena (See Amalricians), which, 
after the persecution it underwent in Paris, in A. D. 
1210, only spread more widely than before. The sect 
of the Brethren of the Free Spirit made its appear- 
ance first under the name of Ortlibcnws, or Ortli- 
barii, in Strasburg, in a. D. 1212. This name was 
probably derived from a person called Ortlicb, who 
made known tho doctrines of Amalric in that part of 
Germany. From Strasburg tho sect spread into 
the rest of Alsace and the Thurgati. In A. d. 1230, 
they had crept in among the Waldenses in Lyons ; 
in A. D. 1260 they appeared at Cologne, and a few 
years later they were so numerous among the B&0- 
HAuns (which Bee) on the Rhine, that they were of- 
ten confounded with them. In the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, they made their appearance 
also in Italy, where Mosheim erroneously alleges 
them to liave had their origin. The peculiar name 
of Bretliren and Sisters of the Free Spirit, seems to 
have been taken from the words of the Apostle Paul, 
Rom. viii. 2, 14, “ For the law of the Spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law ot 
sip and death. For as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God." Founding on 
this passage, they alleged themselves to be the true 
sons of God, brought into the most perfect freedom 
from the law. The mystic theology which they 
taught is thus described by Mosheim. “They held 
that all things emanated from God and would retort 
back to him ; that rational aoula were parts of the 
Supreme Being, and that the whole universe was 
God ; that a man, by turning his thoughts inward! 
and withdrawing his attention from all sensible ob- 
jects, may become united in an inexplicahls 
with the Parent and First Cause of all things, and 
be one with him; that persons thus immersed in the 
vortex of the Deity by long contemplation attain to 
perfect freedom, and become divested not only of all 
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THE HOLT TRINITY— JBREVTARY. 
their bats, bat of the instincts of nature. From 


these tad similar principles they inferred that a per* 
son thus raised up to God, and absorbed as it were 
in the divine nature, is himself God, and such a son 
of God as Christ was, and therefore is raised above 
aD laws, human and divine. And they maintained, 
consequently, that all external worship of God, 
prayer, fasting, baptism, the sacred supper, ftc., are 
mere elements for children, which a man no longer 
neffls when converted into God himself, and detach- 
eg from this visible universe/* 

^qSome of the adherents of this sect limited their 
notion of the liberty to which the apostle referred, to 
a freedom from outward worship and ecclesiastical 
law; thus making religion consist solely in the in* 
temal worship of the heart. Others, again, carried 
the idea of liberty so far as to maintain that it in- 
volved a complete exemption from even the possi- 
bility of sinning, the believer being so closely united 
to God that his whole actions and operations must be 
viewed as done by God liimself. That such opinions 
were maintained by a portion of the brethren is evi- 
dent from their own writings. 44 If God wills, 1 * says 
one of their favourite works, 41 tliat I should sin, I 
ought by no means to will that 1 may not have sin- 
ned. This is true contrition. And if a man havo 
committed a thousand mortal sins, and the jnan is 
well regulated and united to God, he ought not to 
wish that he had not done those sins, and he ought 
to prefer suffering a thousand deaths rather than to 
have omitted one of those mortal Bins.*' 

The teachers of the sect of the Free Spirit wan- 
dered from place to place in imitation of the apostles. 
They were also called apostles by their followers, 
and laboured by teaching and writing for the exten- 
sion of their sect. It was owing to the activity of 
this sect, indeed, that the Inquisition, after a long 
interval, was revived in Germany in the fourteenth 
century with fresh energy. Two Dominicans were 
appointed, about a. d. 1367, to be Inquisitors for 
Germany. Charles IV., In A. d. 1369, lent the In- 
quisitors the most powerful support, by the publica- 
tion of three edicts in their fbvour. Gregory XI. 
increased the number of the Inquisitors for Germany 
to five, and. Boniface IX. appointed six for North 
Germany alone. The Brethren of the Free Spirit 
i did not wholly disappear before the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

BRETHREN OF THE HOLT TRINITY, an 
| order of monks which arose in the end of the twelfth 
century, in consequence of the holy wars of the 
Christians in Palestine, in which many Christians 
captives among the Mohammedans. It ori- 
ginated with John de Mattia and Felix de Valois, 
two pious Frenchmen, who led a solitary life at Cer* 
froy, in the diocese of Meaux. The name, Brethren 
of the Holy Trinity, was given to the order, because 
all their churches were dedicated to the Hedy Tri- 
ntty. Theywem also called of the Redemp- 

ttoof Ct^ves, became of the work to which they 


directed their energies, the redemption of the Chris- 
tian captives from the hands of the Mohammedans, 
a purpose to which they devoted one-third of theh 
revenues. By some ancient writers, Moshetm in- 
forms us, this order is called the Order of Asses, be- 
cause their rule forbids the brethren to ride on 
horses, and requires them to ride on asses. An order 
similar to the Brethren of the Holy Trinity waa in- 
stituted in Spain, a. d. 1228, by Paul Nolasco, and 
called the Older of St Mary for the Ransoming ot 
Captives. 

BRETHREN OF THE HOSPITAL. Sec 
Knighthood (Ecclesiastical Orders of). 

BRETHREN OF THE OBSERVATION. Bee 
Franciscans. 

BRETHREN OF THE REDEMPTION OF 
CAPTIVES. See Brethren of the Holy Trx 

NITY. 

BRETHREN OF THE SACK, au order oi 
monks instituted in the thirteenth centuiy. 

BRETHREN OF THE SWORD, an order oi 
ecclesiastical knights founded by Albert, bishop oi 
Livonia, in A. d. 1202, against the so-celled infidel 
Livonians. 

BRETHREN (The Twelve). See Marrow* 
Controversy. 

BRETHREN (United). See Moravians. 

BRETHREN (White). See Albati. 

BREVIARY (Lat., Brm$ ) Short), the private 
liturgy of the priests of the Church of Rome, com- 
posed, as lias been usually alleged, in tbo eleventh 
century. It contains for each day of the year appro- 
priate prayers, psalms, and hymns, Scripture lessons 
for daily reading, with accompanying comments from 
the fathers and doctors of the church, and the le- 
gends of its saints and martyrs. Such books fot 
the special instruction and guidance of the priest- 
hood, existed long before the Reformation in almost 
all the national churches of Europe. The nsme 
Breviary is obviously intended to convey the idea d 
a compendium, but the Roman Breviary is the larg- 
est of the books of devotion In use in tho Church 
of Rome; so that, in all probability, the name 
was applied at an early period, to some short col- 
lection of prayers and Scripture lessons for the use 
of the priesthood. Such an epitome was prepared in 
the time of Pope Damasus for the use of tho monks 
in Palestine, and was afterwards enlarged by Gre- 
gory the Great. During the sittings of the Council 
of Trent, various attempts were made to obtain an 
authorised version of the Breviary. The council, 

’ however, delayed the matter, and at length gave it 
over into the hands of the reigning pontiff. Three 
divines, accordingly, were selected, A. D. 1568# hf 
Pity V., to undertake the difficult and delicate task. 
After the lapse of many years it was still incomplete 
ft «wa* not indeed until the pontificate of Ulhqn 
Yin. that, in his own nam§ and the name of Us two 
predecessors, the reformed Btariaiy appeared as it 
; now stands, with the exception of softs additions 
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made since that period, including the new festivals 
end new saints, with their offices end legends. An 
edition of the Breviary, with considerable amend- 
ments, was prepared by. Cardinal Quignonius at 
the suggestion of Clement VII., with die consent 
of Paul III. It omitted the office of the Vir- 
gin, and was so arranged as to “ revive the cus- 
tom of reading through all Scripture every year, 
and all the Psalms eveiy week." This new edition 
of the Romish priest’s book of devotion, however, 
though realising the theory of the Breviary more 
completely than the edition actually in use, failed to 
meet with acceptance in the church generally, being 
considered as savouring of heresy, being too Protes- 
tant and too little Popish in its whole aspect. 

The following is a condensed view of the con- 
tents of the liomish Breviary : — “ The Roman 
Breviary is divided much in tho same manner os 
the Missal, as to its parts. The Psalms are so 
distributed, that in tfio weekly office (if the fes- 
tivals of saints do not interfere), the whole Psalter 
would be gone over, though several psalms, viz., 
the 118th (alias 119th), Ac., are said every day. 
On the festivals of saints, suitable psalmB ore adopt- 
ed. Tho lessons are taken partly out of the old and 
New Testament, and partly out of the acts of the 
saints And writings of the holy fathers. Tho Lord’s 
Prayer, the Hail Mary, or angelical salutation, tho 
Apostles’ creed, and the canfiUor , are frequently said. 
This last is a prayer by which they acknowledge 
themselves sinners, beg pardon of God, and the in- 
tercession, in their betalf, of the angels, of the saints, 
and of their brethren upon earth. No prayers are 
more frequently in the mouth of Roman Catholics 
than these four, to which we may add the doxology, 
repeated in the office at the and of eveiy psalm, and 
in other places. In every canonical hour a hymn is 
also said, often composed by Prudentius, or some 
other ancient father. The Roman Breviary contains 
abo a small office in honour of tho blessed Virgin, 
and likewise what is called the office of the dead. 
We there find, besides, tho penitential and the gra- 
dual psalms, as they are called, together with the lit- 
anies of the saints and of tho Virgin Maiy of Lo- 
retto, which are the only two that have the sanction 
of the church." 

That the reader may form an idea of the extent of 
a priest’s daily employment in the use of the Breviary, 
we may quote Mr. Lewis’s account of the first Sun- 
day in Advent, as given in his * Bible, Missal, and 
Breviary.' 41 He toms to the beginning of the Bre- 
viary, and recites the Lord's Prayer, a Hail Mary, a 
start prayer to Maty, consisting of a single sentence, 
the apostles' creed, a halleluiah, and a verse called 
the Invitatorium, or invitation to praise; Ps. lev., 
u Come let us sing to the Lord," Ac., is then eaid gr 
sung ; if he observe the first noctum, he redtesfthe 
first fifteen psalms ; if the eecond noctum, he recites 
three psalms, Ps. xvi., xvli., and xvili. ; if the third 
noctum, three psalms, Ps. xix., xx., xxi., also some 


Yersides, and the hymn Te Deuin, any one Of the 
nocturne forms a good night’s work of recitation. 
If he prefer the lauds, then he redtei seven psahn% 
with the song of the three children of Babylon, taken 
from the apocryplial book of Daniel, with the song 
of Mary (Luke i.) ; if the prime, that Is the hour 
tliat is usually in the south of Europe six o'dock in 
the morning, after the Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, 
and the creed, he says or sings one of the hymns ot 
the Brevioiy, reads the creed of Athanasius, along 
with certain prayers very suitable to morning devo- 
tions. Having completed the office of the Psalter, 
he has still before him those of the festival, or saint's 
day, if he is called by duty or inclination to its ob- 
servance, which includes a Scripture lesson, a homily 
from a father or doctor, and, if a saint’s day, also a 
church legend, besides prayers and hymns." 

Instead of the whole Word of God being perused 
by the priest in the course of the year, as the trae 
ideal of tho Breviary implies, only mutilated ex- 
tracts are given in the Breviary, and portions which 
contain the vital doctrines of Christianity are care- 
fully omitted. Thus the Eputle to the Romans, 
which so clearly unfolds the fundamental doctrine of 
justification by faith, contains in all 433 verses, 
of which 259 are omitted. Of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews more than one-half is not to be found in 
the Breviary. The other books, both of the Old 
and New Testaments, meet with similar treatment 
at the hands of Rome. The Psalter, however, is 
given in its entire form. 

Besides the quotations from Scripture, the Bre * 
viary contains numerous passages from the Fathers, 
amounting to no fewer than 449 quotations or les- 
sons from twenty-eight different Fathers and Doc- 
tors of the Church. Of these, 113 lessons are from 
the writings of Augustine, the most scriptural in his 
opinions of all the Fathers. The passages extracted 
for the perusal of the priests, though many of them 
professing to bo expositions of Sacred Scripture, am 
far from being in accordance with the Word of God. 
Many of the portions selected, particularly from the 
writings of Jorome, are evidently introduced to give 
sanction to the erroneous doctrines and superstitious 
practices of Rome. 

r Hhe Breviary contains, however, not only por- 
tions of Scripture and quotations from the Fkthett, 
but also numerous legends of the saints, inducting 
narratives, in many cases, incredible and absurd, of 
the miracles which they performed, and the strange 
events which befell them. The sufferings of various 
martyrs are also related in the most exaggerated 
style. 

Such is the Romish priest's book of devotion 
which he is bound diligently end with unvarying 
punctuality to peruse everyday on patnof mortal tin. 
Dens, in his < Theology,’ considers it as a sufficient 
excuse for the omission of his dally task, if the priest 
is engaged in a work of necessity or chflri|y, Iff Ian 
has no Breviary, or even if be has acddcnidly ft* 
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gotten ids duty. Though the Roman Breviary ie 
caoH generally in use in the Roman Catholic Church, 
thare are several dioceses, and several religious bo* 
dies, even In that church, which have their particu- 
lar breviaries. 

BRIAREUS, one of the Uranida of ancient Greek 
mythology, who are described as having been huge 
monsters, with fifty heads and a hundred arms. 
Homer says, that among men be was called 43geon, 
but among tbe gods Briareus, and that he came on 
one occasion to the rescue of Zeus, when he was 
threatened to bo put in chains by the Olympian 
gods. Briareus and his brothers conquered the Ti- 
tans when they rebelled against Zeus, by hurling at 
their heads three hundred rocks, which so com- 
pletely defeated them, that they were cast down to 
Tartarus or the infernal regions. By some writers 
Briareus is regarded as a sea god, while most authors 
look upon him as having been one of the giants who 
stormed Olympus. Theocritus represents him as 
one of the Cyclops who resided under Mount 
iEtna. The most probable opinion, as to the na- 
ture and origin of this fabulous monster, is, that be 
was a personification of volcanoes or earthquakes, 
or some of the more violent powers of nature. See 
Giants. 

BRIDGE (Tins Sharp). See Al-SiraTi 

BRIDGET, St., (Order of), a religious order 
established about 1363, by St. Bridget, a Swedish 
lady. It was confirmed by Urban V. in ▲. D. 1370, 
and united nuns and monks in a peculiar manner in 
the same houses. Each cloister, by the arrange- 
ments made by their founder, was to hold sixty 
sisters, and thirteen priests for their service, along 
with four deacons, and eight lay brothers. These 
male persons, though dwelling under the same roof 
with the sisters, were completely separated from 
them. The rule of St. Bridget is nearly the same 
with that of St. Augustine. The religious profess 
great mortification, poverty, and self-denial ; and 
they are bound not to possess any thing they 
can call their own, and on no account to touch 
money. This order spread extensively through Swe- 
den, Germany, and the Netherlands. There appears 
to have been one monastery of this order in . Eng- 
land. It was built by Henry V. in 1415, opposite 
to Richmond on tbe Thames, now called Sion 
House. On the dissolution of the monastery at tbe 
Reformation, the inmates settled at Lisbon. 

BRIDE. See Marriage. 

BRIEFS, letters patent, in England, giving li- 
cense for public collections in churches. They ere 
no longer in use* 

BRIEFS (Apostoucal). See Apostolical 

Bara*. 

BRIHAT-KATHA, the great story, a collection 
of the popular legends of India. 

BRQQR, one of the halls of Valhalla (which 
mi* 4* heaven of the ancient Scandinavians. It 
fed In that region of the abodes of the 


blessed which was oaHed and abounded in 

the richest wines of every kind. 

BRIMO, the angry, a surname of Several divini- 
ties of ancient Greeco, such as Heeate, Zfcmefer, 
and Cyhde, 

BRISjEUS, a surname of the Grecian defy 01o- 
nysns, derived probably from Mount Brisa fin Lesbea. 

BRITISH CHURCH. It is difficult to aseer 
tain with certainty the precise period at which Chris- 
tianity was first introduced into Britain ; but from 
occasional remarks which occur in some ancient 
writers, it is believed to have been before the end* 
and perhaps even the middlo, of the first century, 
somewhere between a. d. 43 and A. d, 61. Ter* 
tullian, in Ids book against the Jews, which was 
written A. D. 209, affirms, that those parts of Britain 
into which the Romans lmd never penetratod, had 
btcdvne subject to Christ, and from this statement, it 
has been conjectured, that Christianity had then been, 
for some time, known in the Roman provinces in the 
south. Eusebius, who flourished in the beginning of 
the fourth century, mentions the British Islands 
among the remote countries in which the apostles 
had preached ; and Theodoret, who flourished a cen- 
tury later than Eusebius, states, that fishermen, 
tentmakers, and publicans, had persuaded many na- 
tions to embrace the gospol of Christ, and among 
> these he includes the Britons. Gildas, also, when 
speaking of the revolt and defence of the Britons 
under Boadicea, A. d. 61, appears to fix the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the British 'islands to 
that period. Another argument in favour of the 
gospel having thus early reached Britain, is drawn 
from the circumstance, that in a. d. 43, a Roman 
province having been established in the south-east 
ports of the island, Pomponia Gnecina, the wife of 
Aldus Plautius, the first governor, was accused of 
having embraced a strange and foreign superstition, 
which has been interpreted as meaning tliat she was 
a Christian, and probably one of the first who intro- 
duced the new religion Into Britain. It has also 
been thought tliat Claudia, mentioned along with 
Pudens in 2 Tim. iv. 21, that Epistle having been 
written, as is supposed, A. p. 66, was the some Bri- 
tish lady who is celebrated by Martial, in his Epi- 
grams, iv. 13, xi. 54, for her beauty and virtues. 

The question has given rise to no small difference 
of opinion among the learned, who first preached tha 
gospel in Britain ? Many have contended tliat tha 
conversion of the Britons is to be traced to the la- 
bours of tha Apostle James, who preached tha gos- 
pel in Spain, Britain, and other countries of tha 
West. The early" martyrdom of this apostle, how- 
ever, as related in the Acts of tha Apostlas ail. 1, 3, 
renders such a supposition very improbable. . Others 
hire mentioned Simon Zelotes as having patched 
•in the West, and particularly in Britain, wherathey 
allege him to have suffered martyrdom aadbeen 
buried. Neither is this supposition likely, as the 
sphere of this apostle's labours baa usual! -been ad- 
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nitted to have been the Ea«t Indie*. One writer, 
who belongs to so late aperiod as the tenth century, 
contends keenly in behalf of the Apostle Peter as 
having founded the British Church. He alleges 
that tliis apostle spent twenty-three yean in Bri- 
tain, where he established several churches, ordained 
bishops, priests, and deacons, sad having thus planted 
Christianity in the country, he retimed to Rome 
A. d. 65. In opposition, however, to this idea, it 
is sufficient to bear in mind, that Peter was the 
apostle of the circumcision, and, therefore, that he 
fulfilled his mission by preaching, as is generally be- 
lieved, in those countries where the Jews chiefly 
abounded. If the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain must of necessity be asoribed to an apostle, 
the evidence greatly preponderates, we conceive, in 
favour of the Apostle Paul, who is alleged by many 
ancient writers to have passed the latter years of 
his life in the western provinces of Koine, of which 
Britain was one. Thore is a popular legend, de- 
vised by the monks of Glastonbury, which alleges 
Joseph of Ariinathea to have been sent into Bri- 
tain by Philip, about A. o. 63. The effect of this 
mission is thus described by Mr. Thomson, in his 
1 Illustrations of British History:* “Though they 
preached with great zeal, they could not induce any 
of the Britons to forsake their ancient superstition ; 
but the king being informed th&t they had come 
from far, and behaved modestly, appointed them a 
residence in an island called Injswitrin, on the bor- 
ders of his kingdom, to which two other Pagan 
princes afterwards added twelve hides of land more. 
In this wilderness, the angel Gabriel admonished 
them to build a church to the honour of the blessed 
Virgin ; and they accordingly constructed the first 
Christian church at Glastonbury. It consisted, how- 
ever, only of a small oratoiy, having walls of barked 
alders, or wicker-wands twisted together, and its roof 
thatohed with straw or rushes. It was sixty feet 
long, and twenty-six feet broad ; the door reached 
to the eaves of the roof; there was a window over 
the altar in the east, and it was surrounded by a 
churchyard capacious enough to hold a thousand 
graves. An imaginary representation of this church 
lias been engraven by Sammes and Hearne ; but an- 
other ancient Christian church, erected at Greensted 
in Essex, by the Saxons, about the eleventh cen- 
tury, partook of nearly the same architectural char- 
acter. The wall* consisted of the upright trunks of 
.aige oaks placed dose together, roughly hewn on 
both sides, let into a sill beneath, and a plate above, 
where they were fastened by wooden nails. Tbe 
original fabrio was twenty -nine feet nine inches 
long, fourteen feet wide, and five feet six inches 
high on the sides supporting the ancient roof.” 

Bede, a monkish historian of the eighth century, 
reports that Lucius, a British king, requested the, 
Roman bishop, Eleutherus, in the latter pact of tie 
«cond century, to send him some missionaries, 
the evident design of this tradition is to make the 


British Church an offspring of Rome. But the pa 
culiarities of the later British Church completely ml* 
Utate against the idea of its having had its origin 
from Rome; for in many parts of its rites end cere* 
monies it differed from the usages of the Romish 
Church, and approached much more nearly to the 
practices of the churches of Asia Minor. It is well 
known besides, that during a great part of its eariy 
history, while the Anglo-Saxon Church (which 
see) submitted to the Papal power, the British 
Church continued to withstand the authority of the 
Romish see. 

But although the period of the first entranee of 
Cliristianity into Britain is far from having been 
fully ascertained, the British Christians, at all events, 
appear to have been a numerous body so early as 
the third centuiy, and the British Church at that pe- 
riod was an organized community. Towards the 
end of the third or the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, the Christians in the Roman province of Bri- 
tain were exposed to persecution for their religion^ 
and St. Aihan, a native of Veralamium, was the fiigt 
British martyr in that city, which is now named 
after him, St. Albans. His martyrdom took plaee 
about a. d. 286, and at the same time, Aaron and 
Julius, two citizens of Caerleon, and several other 
persons of botli sexes, were put to death in different 
parts of the country. This persecution of the 
British Christians was stopped by Constantius Chlo- 
rus, whon he was declared emperor, a. d. 305 ; and 
peace was fully restored to the Church by the ac- 
cession of his son, ConBtantine the Great, in the fol- 
lowing year. “Then,” says Gildas, “the British 
Christians came out of the lurking-places, to which 
they had retired, rebuilt their ruined churches, and 
kept their sacred solemnities with pure and joyful 
hearts.” 

About this period the Arian controversy (see 
Ahians) which liRd broken out gt Alexandria, and 
for a long period continued to agitate the whole Chris- 
tian church, spread even to the remote shores of the 
British Islands, where, we learn on the authority of 
Gildas, this pernicious heresy made alarming progress. 
It is pleasing, however, to be able to state, in opposi- 
tion to the monkish historian, that both Jerome and 
Ciuysostom in their writings frequently speak in 
strong terms of the constancy of the British church 
Christianity having obtained a firm footing in this 
remote island, continued to flourish until the Romans 
left Britain, in a. d. 422, when the nation became 
exposed to the incursions of the Piets and Scots. 
At this time sprung up the noxious heresy, of Pela- 
gius, a British monk, whose reel name was Mofgaxt 
Being a native of the country, his opinions (see Pe- 
lagians), spread rspidly throughout the British 
Church. The clergy, alarmed at the prcvutsiibeof this 
fatal heresy among their flocks, ap|Had fifr assistance 
in suppressing it to the church inroad* which forth- 
with despatched two orthodox prelates to Britain. 
These prelates, Germanus bishop of Auxerre, and 
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Lupus bishop of Troyes, in their voyage to the Bri- 
ish ahem , m said to have been exposed to a vio- 
lenteterm, from which they miraculously escaped. 
Having at length reached their destination in safety, 
they directed their meet strenuous efforts to expose 
the erroneous character of* the doctrines of Pelagius. 
Their preaching aroused the attention and interest of 
the people, when, taking advantage of the excite- 
ment which their coming had occasioned, they sum- 
moned the Pelagians to a public disputation, in the 
eoune of which their arguments were felt to be so 
convincing, that the Pelagian champions could 
scarcely be defended from popular fory. Having 
remained some time in Britain, the prelates returned 
to Gaul, though Oonnanus afterwards made a second 
visit to Britaiu, with similar success, in consequence 
of the Pelagian heresy having again broken out. 
After this the British church maintained its ortho- 
doxy for a long period, until the arrival of the Saxons 
ja a. d. 449, when the nation was almost reduced 
a second time to Paganism. 

nfitThe Saxons treacherously made themselves mas- 
ters of the land which they had come professedly 
to relieve, and leaving the western division of 
the island only to its ancient possessors, they found- 
ed the kingdom of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. 
They had now almost overrun the country, jind the 
Saxons, not contented with liaving driven the Bri- 
tons into a narrow district, evinced their violent 
hatred towards the British church by the mur- 
der of its ecclesiastics and the destruction of its 
churches. As Christianity came to be introduced 
among the Anglo-Saxons, and a Christian church 
to be formed, this fierce animosity gradually sub- 
sided, or at leaat cl tanged its character. Having 
itself submitted to the Papal power, it was desirous 
that the ancient British church should also own the 
domination of the bishop of Home. This they posi- 
tively refused to do. Having received Christianity 
at first, not from Rome, but from the East, and ne- 
ver having been accustomed, like the Anglo-Saxon | 
church, to acknowledge the Homan church as their 
mother, they looked upon themselves as a completely 
independent church of Christ. In various points of 
their ecclesiastical arrangements they differed widely 
from Borne. Among these may be mentioned the 
time of keeping the festival of Easter, the form of 
the tonsure, and several of the rites practised at bap- 
tism. Rome was indignant at the resistance made 
fay the British church to her power, and the Anglo- 
Saxon church, unwilling to tolerate an independent 
church in her immediate neighbourhood, discou- 
nted as for as possible the anosnt church of Bri- 
tain, which, limited ta the mountainous districts of 
Wales, gradually diminished and died away. See 
Eholand (Chuxch or). 

BKITOMARTIB, an ancient Cretan deity who 
ptcridod over hunters and fishermen* At a later 
period this goddess became identified with Artemis, 
te fovotufe* female divinity of Greta* Britomaxtis 


was worshipped rise at JEgina under the name of 
Aphaa, or goddess of the moon* She waa called 
Dictymna, from being concealed by fishermen on der 
their nets. Her temples, like those 'of AxrftMis 
(which see), were usually built on the banks of rivers 
or on the sea-coast. 

BRITTINNIANS, a congregation of Aogesthuan 
monks, sq called from their having been first estab- 
lished at a place named Brittmin, near Ancona In 
Italy. They were very austere, eat no animal food, 
fruited from the feast of the Exaltation of the Ho^y 
Cross till Easter, and at other times, every Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, besides the fest* eqfoined 
by the Church. This congregation refused to submit 
to the bull of Pope Qregory IX., which enjoined the 
Augustinian monkB to lay aside their grey habitat 
and to put on the black. At length Gregory issued 
a%ull in their favour, in A. d. 1241, allowing them to 
wear the grey habit, but without the surcingle or 
belt to distinguish them from the Friars Minor. 
They joined the general congregation of Auous 
tinian Monks (which see), which was formed by 
Alexander IV. in a. o. 1256. 

BRIZO (Gr. t to fall asleep), a goddess worship 
ped anciently iu the island of Delos, as presiding 
over dreams, regulating their nature, and interpreting 
their meaning. She was worshipped by women, who 
brought sacrifices to her in vessels constructed in the 
shape of boats, and she waa invoked more especially 
to give protection against shipwrecks. 

BROCKEN, the mountain of altars, the Olympus 
of the ancient Saxons. 

BRONTES, one of the three Cyclopes (which 
see). 

BROTHERS (Lay), attendants on the monks In 
Romish monasteries, who, not being in sacred orders, 
received the name of Lay Brothers. 

BROTHERHOOD, a name given to a congrega- 
tion of monks residing in a monastery. 

BROTHERHOOD OF GOD, a Christian sect 
which arose iu the twelfth century, having for its 
chief object to restrain and abolish the right and ex- 
ercise of private war. It was founded by a carpen- 
ter at Giiienno, who pretended to have had special 
communication with Jesus Christ aud the Virgin 
Mary. He was received as an inspired messenger o 
God. Many prelates and barons assembled at Puy, 
and took an oath, not only to make peace with all 
their own enemies, but to attack such as refused tO| 
lay down their arms and to be reconciled to their 
enemies. 

BROWNISTS, a sect which arose in England im- 
mediately after the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, and which violently opposed the Church el 
England, affirming it to be Popieh end A nttohrietlen . 
If derived it* name from it* originator, Bobert 
•ty-own, . clergymen who bed early hnfc&ed (he 
principle* of the Puritan*, and, although h old in g the 
office of chaplain to the lord*tresaui<er, Bnrghlev, he 
avowed openly *o *trwsg e hatred of the natieaal 
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church, that, in a. d. 1571, he wes summoned to ap- 
pear before Archbishop Parker at Lambeth Palace ; 
and on that occasion he was only rescued from con- 
dign punichment by the hind interference of hie pa- 
tron and relative Buighley, who claimed for Brown, 
as liis chaplain, exemption from the authority of the 
court. The opinions of this Puritan divine were 
equally opposed to Episcopacy sad Presbyterianism. 
He and his followers maintained, according to Neal, 
in his 1 History of the Puritans, 1 “that the form of 
church government should be democratical ; that 
every distinct society was a body corporate, having 
frill power within itself to admit or exclude members, 
to choose and ordain officers, and when the good of 
the society required it, to depose them, without being 
accountable to any other jurisdiction. They did not 
allow the priesthood to be a distinct order ; any lay 
brother had the liberty of prophesying, or giving a 
word of exhortation in their church assemblies ; it 
was usual after sermon for sorno of the members to 
propose questions, and confer with each other, upon 
the doctrines that had boon delivered. They declared 
against all prescribed forms of prayer; and as for 
church censures, they were for an entire separation 
of the ecclesiastical and civil sword. Some of their 
reasons for withdrawing from the ohurch are not 
easily answered. They alleged that the laws of the 
realm and the queen's injunctions had made several 
unwarrantable additions to the institutions of Christ; 
that there were several gross errors in the church 
service . and these additions and errors were imposed 
and made necessary to communion : that, if persecu- 
tion for conscience' sake was the mark of a false 
church, they could not believe the Church of Eng- 
land to be a true one. They apprehended, further, 
that the constitution of the hierarchy was too bad to 
be mended, that the very pillars of it were rotten, 
and that the structure should be raised anew. Since, 
therefore, all Christians are obliged to preserve the 
ordinances of Christ pure and undefiled, they resolv- 
id to lay a new foundation, and keep as near as they 
eould to the primitive pattern, though it were at the 
haxard of all that was dear to them in the world." 

Mr. Brown exercised the ministry for several 
yean at Norwich, but was cm different occasions ar- 
rested mid imprisoned for the intemperate language 
in whioh he spoke of the Church of England. At 
length, accompanied by a number of his adherents, 
he took refuge in Holland, where they were permit- 
ted to open a place bf worship at Middleburg, in the 
year 1588. This congregation, however, being dis- 
tracted by internal distentions, was speedily dissolv- 
ed, and their pastor, unable to reconcile the contend- 
ing parties, returned to England in 1589, where, 
having renounced his principles, be obtained through 
the interest of Ida former patron, Lord BuigUey, a 
rectory in Northamptonshire. His vfetast 
however, still continued to involve him in toany 
troubles, and even when upwards of dghty years of 
tgs> he was carried to prison for an a ss aul t up m the 


parish constable. He died inf jail at Northampton in 
1630, “boasting," as Fuller asserts, “that he had 
been committed to two-aad-thirty prisons, in some of 
which he could not see his hand at noon-day.* 

Though forsaken by their leader, the Bcownisto in 
Holland still continued to maintain their exktenee 
as a separate community, as it appears that they had 
a chapel at Middleburg in 1592, called the KM- 
markt kerk. A few years after, the sect received 
considerable accessions in Holland by the arrival of a 
number of their brethren from England, who had been 
compelled to emigrate in consequence of the severe 
persecutions to which they were exposed. The con- 
gregation at Middlebuig, for a number of years, flou- 
rished under the ministry of Mr. Henry Jacob, and 
from the press of that town issued various works in de- 
fence of the Brownist principles, particularly maintain- 
ing the congregational or independent form of church 
government (see Conobeoationalistb), in which 
each congregation is recognized as independent >of 
all other churches. It k not known how long the 
Bro waists existed in Middleburg as a separate com- 
munity, but Dr. Stevens, to whom we are indebted 
for much of our information on the history of this 
sect in Holland, coi\jectures that it became extinct 
in the end of the seventeenth century. 

Meanwhile the Brownists in England were sub- 
jected to the most arbitrary treatment. An act of 
parliament was passed in 1580, which punished ab- 
sence from the parish church with a penalty of £20 
a-mouth, and imprisonment till the fine was paid ; 
absence for a year, not only exposed the delinquent 
to a fine, but two sureties were required for £200 
till he should conform. The result of this oppres- 
sive enactment was, that great numbers of the Brown- 
iota were sent to prison, where not a few of them 
died ; others were tried by the court of High Com- 
mission which had recently been appointed, and 
condemned to death for no other crime than that 
they held the opinions and read the writings of 
Brown. As usually happens when exposed to per- 
secution, the obnoxious sect rapidly incr ea se d, and in 
1590, they liad become so large and important a 
body, that still more stringent measures were de- 
vised by government to arrest their program. An- 
other act was passed for the avowed object of punkb- 
ing persons obstinately refusing to come to church. 
And the punishment was sufficiently seven, indi- 
cating that the rights of conscience, at that period; 
met with no respect By the act to which we now 
refer, all persons who were convicted of attendiage 
conventicle, or meeting for sehgkras vorih^ vns 
to be imprisoned until they should conform; if they 
continued obstinate, they were to be banished feir 
life; and if they returned home, they ware to be 
punished with death. Tbeeffbctoof to 
enactment, in so far aa the Bro e n f sta wwro'O wemv d, 
are tbns described by Mr. llandsn, in Ma ‘Binary 
of Christian Churohes end Sects;' “Hiding than* 
selves from the Maheyfr offiesxs and pMXsahant% . 





Hbmm b London met at a retired place in the fields 
at Islington, where a Protestant congregation had 
former^ assembled, under similar ctroumstanea*, in 
the reign of Maty. About fifty-six were appro* 
headed on the Lord’s-day, while ringing hymn*, 
and eeo^ two by two, to different prisons in Loo* 
(don. They suffered a long, miserable confinement, 
and many died under their barbarous usage ; amongst 
wheat era* Roger Kippon. He expired a prisoner 
InNeagafcc; and hie fellow-prisoners placed the 
fofiowiag inscription upon his ooffin : — 1 This is the 
berpea of Reger Kippon, a servant of Christ, and 
tier majesty's faithful subjeet; who is the test of 
sixteen or seventeen which that great enemy of God, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, with his high com- 

S is, have murdered in Newgate, within these 
ft, manifestly for the testimony of Jesus 
His soul is now with the Lord, and his 
eth for speedy vengeance against that great 
' the saints. 1 " 

% .those whom persecution compelled to 
isylum in foreign parts was Francis John* 

) had been imprisoned and expelled from 
eraity of Cambridge in 1688, for avowing 
principles. This eminent minister iff 
d to Holland, and in 1600 the Brownists, 

* who had settled at Amsterdam, chose him ai their pas- 
tor, and Henry Ainsworth as their doctor or teacher. 
A few were expelled from the congregation for hold- 
ing doctrines similar to those which were afterwards 
promulgated by Arminius (see Arminians), An- 
other schism took place in the Amsterdam congre- 
gation on the subject of church discipline. Francis 
Johnson maintained, that the government of tho 
church was vested solely in die eldership, while 
Ainsworth held that it was vested in tire church 
generally, of which the elders are only a part. The 
controversy was conducted with considerable keen- 
ness, and at length a separation took place; both 
parties building separate places of worship, and as- 
suming respectively the names of their loaders, die 
Franciscan end Ainsworthian Brownists. Span after 
Johnson left Amsterdam, and retired to Emden in 
East Friesland, and hit small congregation being 
forsaken by their pastor, speedily dispersed* to 
joined the other congregation which continued un- 
de* the pastoral care of Ainsworth till 1622. He 
win ncoaade d fay John Canne, whose marginal re- 
ference* to the Bible have made his name familiar, 
and who ministered to the Brownkt congregation 
tiU his death in 1667. After this sect had existed 
for mors than a seftury in Amsterdam, the congre- 
gation was broken up, and its teat representatives, 
els in number, applied and were admitted In 1701 as 
messbms of the British Reformed or Fteebytcrten 
Gfamh in Amsterdam, Before taking this step, 
they conveyed over their chapel to the Dutch dee- 1 
WNU» <m the unde rst a nding that it should only be 
aasd by thoae of the Reformed religion. 
>.vltewasds'the end of tbs rags of BBsnbeth, tbs 


Brownists in England were treated witk great se- 
verity, The opinions whteh they held on the point 
of spiritual mdepcmltiK^ dcnyiiij aS they tfid, the 
supremacy of the queen in ecctoriestloal timbers, 
rendered them particularly obnoxious to the ruling 
powers of the time. Greenwood and Bairotr, two 
of the leaders of the sect, were puhlloly iftqpft jf 
Tyburn ; Dr. Reynolds, who attended them 
test moments, having the courage to nssfoW the 
queen, “ that had they lived they would have been 
two as worthy instruments for the Chtnffb of ^Mt, 
as any that had been raised up in that age," Abaft 
the same time two other Brownist ministers weft 
sentenced to death. One of them was executed, mid 
the other died in prison. The queen seems now to 
have repented of such cruelty bring practised to- 
wards men whose characters were blameless, and 
Whose fives were admitted to have been useful. 

In 1604, John Robinson, a minister in Norfolk, 
who held Brownist sentiments and had suffered 
much on that account, emigrated to Leyden, and es- 
tablished a congregation in that town. This Indi- 
vidual is generally thought to bo the father of the 
Independents, in whom the Brownists finally merged. 
From the Brownist congregation at Leyden num- 
bers emigrated, along with their minister, to Amer- 
ica, being among the first of the pilgrim friliem who 
founded the colony of New England. The Brown- 
ists maintained their footing in England, though 
they made no groat progress, during the reigns cl 
James I. and Charles I., but during the Common- 
wealth they were absorbed into the Independents, 
and the existence of the sect cannot be traced after 
the Restoration. See PURITANS, 

BRUGGLENIANS, a small party of enthusiasts 
in Switzerland, which sprung up in 1746 at a small 
village in the canton of Brugglen, whence they de- 
rived their name. Two brothers, Christian and 
Jerome Robler, pretended to be the two witnesses 
mentioned in the Apocalypse, and collected a num- 
ber of followers, who gave credit to their preten- 
sions. One day Christian Robler promised to raise 
himself to heaven, and take his followers along with 
him ; hut when the day came he declined the jour- 
ney. Both tho brothers were arrested, tried, and 
executed in 1763, and the sect soon after became 
extinct, 

BRUMALIA, heathen festivals among the i*» 
dent Romans, alleged to have been instituted fay , 
Romulus in honour of Bacchus (which see), 
were celebrated twice « year, on the 12th day of the . 
Kalends of March, and the eighteenth of thaKfr- 
lendfl of Noremher. Tertullian mention* tha Mr* 
media among the heathen festivals, which Mane 
Christian* were inclined to observe, and feftjm* 
Aces it a* a matter of reproach to Chririftnathai 
they were not so true to their religion as the Jmh- 
then were to their*; ths hsstKen would wMr 
engage in any Christian solemnity, nor Join with 
Christians in each ob sa ir aneea , hit ft ay should be 
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thought Christians; but u we," my » he, “are not 
afraid of being thought h eath ens .* By the Brvma* 
lia, to which Tertullian refers, some learned men 
suppose are meant not the feast* of Bacchus, but 
the festivals of the winter solstice, so called from 
brurnot winter, and from which they were accus- 
tomed to form a conjecture as to their good or bad 
fortune during the rest of the winter. This super- 
stitious observance seems to have continued among 
the early Christians till the end of the seventh cen- 
tury, for we find the council of Trullo, a. d. 692, 
prohibiting the attendance of Cliristians on the 
Brwnatia under pain of excommunication. 

BRYANITES. See Bibus Christiahs. 

BUABIN, a household god of the natives of Ton- 
quin in China, He is regarded as presiding over 
buildings of every kind, and protecting them from 
fire, lightning, or any other evil to which they art 
exposed. On the deceaso of the owner of a house, 
the priests bum papers and perfumes in honour of 
this idol. 

BUAKUN, a sacred pond at Cape Coast town in 
Western Africa. 

BUBAST1S, a female deity worshipped among 
the ancient Egyptians. She was a daughter of Osi- 
ris and Isis, and the sister of Floras. The chief seat 
of her worship was at a town bearing her name, 
where there was a temple erected, and a festival held 
in honour of this deity. The animal consecrated to 
her was the cat, and she herself was usually repre- 
sented with the head of a cat ; and Herodotus tells 
us that when cats died, they were embalmed and 
tamed to Bubaatis. This goddess corresponds to 
Artemis (which see) of the Creeks, who is at once 
tho moon and Lucina. The cat is here the symbol 
of the night of chaos, of the moon which is the 
piercing eye of night, and also the symbol of fer- 
tility, because, like Lucina, this deity presides over 
accouchemouts. The Bubastis of the Scandinavians 
it Fbeya (which seq), whose chariot is drawn by 
two cats. In all probability, Bubastis was the god- 
dess of the moon, and this completely accords with 
the statement of Flutarcli, that the cat was a symbol 
of the moon. Josephus, in his 4 Antiquities of the 
Jews, 1 mentions that Qnias, the high-priest, request- 
ed permission from Ptolemy and Cleopatra to purge 
a temple of Bubastis which had fallen into decay at 
Leontogmtis, in the nomos of Heliopolis. This 
statement shows, that even so late as the reign of 
Ptolemy Philoxftetor, the worship of this goddess 
existed in Egypt. It is very probable that Bubastis, 
being sprung from Osiris the sun, and 1st* the moon, 
represented the new moon, 

BUBONA, * goddess, among the ancient Romans* 
of oxepsnd cows. Small figures of this deity were 
plaud in the walls of the stables, or pictures of hef 
looted over the manger. By these devices, tfo % 
ammals were supposed to be protected fawn injury 
oldisease. 

^gpUCKAlUTES, a sect of visionary enthusiasts 


which sprung up in Scotland in 17B8, deriving thefe ] 
origin and name from a female of the name df Bu- 
chan. This remarkable person was bom ra Banff- 
shire in 1738, of humble parentage. Her mother 
having died while she was yet hi infer cy, and her 
father having soon after married again, Rfepejth 
Simpson, for such was her maiden name, Wat much 
neglected in early life, and was indebted totWkiftd* 
ness of a distant relative of her mother ferwy^tlif 
knowledge she possessed of reading aad ; 'Jiewfeg« 
Being a young woman of lax religious princi]dfcs»'£b 
fell into dissolute habits, and is said to have trepanned 
a working potter at Ayr, by name Robert Buchan, to » 
become her husband, though it has been doubted 4 
whether they were ever legally married. Elspeth 
and her partner now removed to Banffshire, wber 11 
they commenced a manufactory of earthenware, and Jj 
this scheme not having succeeded, Buchan set out for] J 
Glasgow, leaving his wife behind, who, to provide | 
for herself and her family — then three in namte-41 
commenced a school. It was about this period thaMr 
Mrs. Buchan began to entertain and actively promuh\¥ 
gate opinions on religious matters of the most wOdl 
and visionary kind. She was a regular attendant rift-fj 
fellowship meetings, where she broached some of the \ 
strange views, hinting not obscurely that she had re- j 
ceived them directly from heaven. She how became 
a noted disputant on knotty theological points ; her 
school wns neglected, and the pupils rapidly dimin- 
ished in numbers. By the advice of her friends, 
Mrs. Buchan and family removed to Glasgow, 
where she joined her husband, who had found em- 
ployment in a pottery in that city. 

In the end of 1782, the Rev. Hugh White, ambus* 
ter in connection with the Relief body in Irvine, 
happened to be assisting at a communion in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow. This clergyman was 
possessed of great popular gifts, and attracted crowds 
to hear him wherever he preached. Mil. Buchan 
availed herself of the opportunity which occurred of 
heariug Mr. White, aud being delighted with his elo- j 
quence, os well as impressed with the views which 
he set forth of divine truth, she wrote him ht die 
most flattering terms, and so much pleased was he 
with the communication, that he invited her to Ir- 
vine, whither she went in 1783, and lived in life 
house. Her conversation, her visits from hotkse fefr 
house, her ready solution of difficulties, 
all, her expositions of Scripture, raised her vfeyhmf 
in the estimation of the religious people of 4* jSfeS|j 
She was listened to as on oracle, 
sentiments were given forth with tte 
tisra and ill-concealed vanity, nuaahera JWjjffity f 
converse with her, and to become abqtafata If fefcflr 
her solution of the mysteries of tbeBfeta 
and insinuating in her general 8a- 

echm completely succeeded -Jr M r. 
White to her own views, and the 

shrewder members of hm loog 

in discovering the trae cfeami^ 





W, Th* beraey.and awn bbsphemy, »**<* he 
now uttwad from the pulpit, shocked the gnat ma- 
jority efhkhtmw*. He was sammoOed Wore the 
Bmf j^sefeytery of Glasgow to answer for preach- 
WlMjiptid doctrine, and tbs cheig© being ftdly ee- 
; Wffltbfflj St wh suspended from the ministry, to 
|Wj Xfc|MX Tfl jrit of » large cirole of friends, who ad- 
: v|i||fwEp,' < ]|atsnta and loved him as a man, while 
^SSIlMnd at, and heartily pitied, his credulity. 

: j Sj pMW : which, through the influence of Urn, Bu* 
White had imbibed, as referred to in the 
Bbid- jeered before the presbytery, wen three in 
Viipmber : — 1. That sin does not adhere to the belie- 
l rnr; 2. That Christ tasted death far all men; and 
9. That whilst the bodies of saints under the New 
Testament are the temples of the Holy Ghost, the 
under the Old Testament wen not favoured 

T ith this distinction. 

A ministerchargad with deviations so serious from 
‘ » dootriuss of the Word of God, could not possibly 
retained in connexion with a professedly ortho- 
l cbioreh; end it was not surprising, therefore, 
}$e£ Hr* white was declared no longer a minister 
of the Belief Church. Though thus ejected, how- 
ever, ha still continued to exercise all the functions 
of the ministry, and u number of his former congre- 
gation etifl adhered to him. He preached first in 
his owu gardan, and afterwards, to escape annoy- 
ance from evil-disposed persons, in a room in hie 
own bouse, which was always crowded to ex cess, 
lbs. Buchan statedly attended these meetings, and, 
whenever appealed to, gave explanations ae to her 
views on various p esse g es of the Bible which hap- 
pened to be under discussion. The populace of Ir- 
vine were strongly impressed with the idea that a 
woman who could exercise so strange an influence 
over an able end long-respected minister, could be 
no other then a witch-wife, to use their own homely 
phrase. They wetobed every opportunity to ley vio- 
lent hinds on her and her deluded followers.. At 
length, on one occasion they seised her, and, drag- 
ghag hisr through all the streets of the town, conveyed 
her forcibly aa far aeStewarton, a village eighth 
from Irvine, on the road to Glasgow. On reaching 
feat place, * crowd assem ble d to gsfe upon the no- 
wzuxMk M its®, confusion which anmad. 
(!»• jdptf tow* dm*, aha escaped from the hands of 

of tfcatr "Brieod Mother in the Lord," ss they ofs- 
.i^jylpsMPd 'lnr, hut we» d isa ppoi nte d . They n- 
tend to Iirin*, tod, though pest midnight, tlmyln^ 
« mesdni as Mr. White’s perkmrtoaeMmthsir lose, 
■'lift miBs they wer e ec m fertatg mm another with the 
, bhm.tWf-sbe had a sc end e d to heaven, to their ae- 
the language of one of her M- 
'1mm ■*$» •*•»•*» in the pay ef tbe morning, 


Mld itt het mmm aha waa 

Nut day a crowd a^ln aocmfai lAinthsstro** 
of Irtiae opposite Mr. White 9 * 
tratw, apprehending a riot, order** 
leave the town without delay. 
carted off to Glasgow, followed fay 
townspeople, who threatened to 
returned. Her next visit wea to 
shire, where Andrew fonts, one of lli> ,v rtei»SiWo 
itaunohest Buchanites, resided ; hot iintllijlijIrM 
Mr. White, who followed her to that 
the encouragement which they aggroM?' f&f 
therefore retraced their stops to Irvine, the htefl* 
quarters of the sect. The populace were enraged at 
the reappearance of Mother Buchan in their town. 
The magistrates were strongly urged to apprehend 
both her and her coadjutor, Mr. White, and to try 
them for blasphemy. This strong step, however, 
£hey were unwilling to take, and contented them* 
selves with banishing Mrs. Buchan from the burgh, 
ordering her to remove within two hours beyond tit# 
bounds of the royalty. To protect her from insult, 
the magistrates accompanied her about a mile out qf 
town, but, notwithstanding all their efforts, she w*» 
grossly insulted by the mob, thrown into dfaMj 
and otherwise Bl-uiedby the way. 

About this period, Mrs. Buchan was legally di- 
vorced by her husband, a step to which die was 
completely reconciled, it being a rule of her so- 
ciety to disregard the marriage union on the ground 
of a test of Scripture which they strangely perverted, 
“It rameineth that they who have wives be as 
though they had none. 19 Thus set free herself from 
all legal ties, the female leader of the Buchanitee en- 
forced upon her followers to set aside the bonds ot 
matrimony. The community, accordingly, alleging 
that sin in their case was impossible, indulged in the 
most lawless licentiousness. 

On leaving Irvine, the Buchaniees travelled south- 
ward towards Nithsdale. They were forty-sis in 
number, but as they proceeded onward, some of the 
company returned homewards, professing that they 
wished to settle their aftirs and return. The emi- 
grants found a resting-place for a time in an empty 
hum at New Cample, * farm neat Thornhill Hew - 
the Bnchenites commenced whut they coBsidmdjfP ; 
their epoetolic life, “ell that believed wen togefb*^' .. 
sad had ell things common." They wew joined by 
* flaw of the country people, end m the tenant oftkfr 
has was quite willing that they should 
built « house for themselves when the whoblMteP 
now amounting to sixty, were lodged proml s e l MtM, 
together. Thu founder of the society ins MWiatotj 
yroeUmedbyMr.Whlto tolmthewoaM»lM|^ted j 
in the book of Beveletioa, who bed come to toHffei' 
U the world, end that eh* would ft* tmt& Vi- 
cond orating of ChtM$ wkm almwa^fiMsMilifrl 
to heaven to meet th»$NMfefh*di$ - •• 


suc&ANnm 


Crowd* jot people ton* 
At Bucfaanites, and Jfarl 
servioe being usually daftjj 
Motto Buchan. When 


Ana ilk i&a 

iwiii <wv 

|«nWiHiiti 

BttStftSiJkl! 
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subsided, the tort»y«p^ w Bn A* 

pepdaearf Irvine, becMoe Indiguant at due encamp- 
ment JMM *M»t of theteof • company of total 
frn tt tog > IBmy sssolvad, accordingly, to expel ttoo 
fra* Sparry* and, having flxod upon » particular 
AfitoMAl of people assembled oad mode an 
iWtoBt^ttoi them, destroying the door* oad win- 
datomUarifr ho dm, and brooking in piece* the little 
fen dWre to syhad. The mob *onght for “ Lucky Bu- 
Ato* l # to y to lled to, and the “ Man-child White," 
wishing to wtok their vengeance upon those origina- 
tor* of the ftuuitlcai movement; but arrangement* had 
been previously node for the safety of the leaders, 
by removing them to Clowbom Cootie until the tt£ 
mutt should here pasted Oway. A number of the 
rioter* were apprehended, end, although the Buchan- 
it«» refused to prosecute, and eould soaree’y even bo 
MWtaUod upon to boor evidence os to the injury Aey 
hod sustained, upwards of twenty of the moot con* 
taiettoiu and active in the assault were tried at 
Dumfries before tho sheriff of Ac county and fined. 

The anomies of the Buchanitel were now more 
determined than ever to crush then. A prosecution 
Was instituted in the p r e sb y tery of the bounds on the 
ground of blasphemy, but speedily abandoned. An 
attempt wm then mini* to raise an Sothm against tbs 
laadect in theuivU courts, hat this also filled. Tb* 
sect waxed men and more bold eY«y day in the 
promulgation of their abautd doctrine*, and friend 
Motto announced openly that A* was the Holy 
feirlt of God, the Third Beraon of the Messed Tri- 
nity, m that she had the power, by breathing 
wpak tor person, to oommunioate the Holy Spirit. 
to< Whitt set himself to the teak of preparing a 
, work which might affsrd a dear axpositiou of the 
hU> end practice of the community, lids curious 
wtfc WM published in 178ft, under the Allowing 
ilStgthy title, 'The Divine Dictionary, or a treatise iu- 
(radbyhofy inspiration, containing thefhith and prac- 
tioe ti th* people (by tlio world) called Buchanitss, 
Wh*ar*actu*lly waiting for the second coming of our 
litoh e»4 wBo baHevsAat they alone shall be tmns- j 
latMkltothetfau^tomtotheLordintheair.and i 
aeAultto am with AoLort. “There geared a 
g reat w on deHa hea v e n > e w o m a n .” Bev.togi.xii. 
van* 1. Written by that society.’ To the moth- i 
fioatlon of Ae new sect, which sot^ht nothing more ! 
earnestly than notoriety, rids etptmtodf ttor dtf ! 
mss, though given hnt to the wofilfe As most 
authantio form, as reviatd and approved hy-Mosto 
Buchan herself, excited n* aenattfea wtototofrmy 
fcw copies being p ur c h ased , wad net a stngjfrfjfj^M 


ing wielded to controvert its Statements. 

•spactod neglect was suffitfeMtygMlinglto&Bm 
•to prevent the two leader* from *mmti|#‘flttb' 
■traage pretensions openly baton tho worifr 


Buchan assumadtosjtototo’fto townminenrieMil 
in the Apocalypse, trim wtoto'to to s ft. ml Atotttoi 
two liundred and threescore dsys & Iptoitoeim 
while she declared Mr. White to kt tte? ItowfrM 
that was to rule the nations with a rodef|tob( 
period of her stay in the wilderness comtt|itoA|to 
alleged, on her first visit to Irvine, whtototoffipfr 
was converted and joined her in the grtijjHHgML' 
which she was destined to fhlfil. Thedyj||f§f(W 
of in B*v. xii. 1, she declared to be lii 
phetic, days, and, therefore, when the 
Utcral days had nearly expired, her 
| on the tiptoe of expectation, fully expecting 
would then ascend along with her to beam), jMngT 
translated to glory without tasthig of death. lto„^ 
near approach of tills expected consummation tougMl 
considerable accessions to the ranks of the Baton? 1 
ites from atl quartan. Every Ay, as it pntoatt, 
they were looking for the fall realiattksi of all the^ 
hopes, and the utmost excitement prevailed A tt| 
society. The following scene, graphically dascribm 
by one of themselves, ia quoted from a Wtototofgr 
eating history of the sect, entitled <31# BbtoffM 
from Fint to Last,’ by Joeeph Train. tot 

u One evening when wo were a* unai’lR 
ployed, some in the garret, and many brio#, AMlI } 
Mother was in the kitchen surrounded bjf ABdfrri, J 
when, on a sudden, a loud voice wm heard, to-n 
from the cloud*. The children, assisted tiptop 
great luminary, struck up the fotoringfcyqBt-i. 

1 Ohf hasten trsasUtlos, sad earns le s m tss U sal 
Oh I feutan Dm owning of Christ in tea air I ' 

AU the members below instantly started to their 
fret, and those in the garret hurried down as fast aa 
they possibly could through the trap-dear; hut it 
being about midnight, and there bring no Igbt in 
the house, Mr. Hunter, In the agitation of the mo- 
ment, and being a feeble old rum, tumbled headlong 
down the trap-ladder, while striving to descend from 
the cockloft. In an instant, however, bs hounded 
from the ground, and, with a voice aa loUd m a ' 
trumpet, joined m the general chorus of 
translation,’ which every one in the house Buagtop 
vehemently. The bodily agitation became so^pph 
with Ac clapping of hands sod ringing* AifrHf# 
out of my power to convey a just idea on ] 

As scene which it occasioned: every one 1 
Aa Messed moment was arrived; and 
ringing, leaping, and dapping Ml hsri%< 
forward to Aa kitchen, where Ikfrmd 
with great composure, whilst to fres 
with tho glory of God, as to dspAr' 

“The noise was so loud, that A# 
wm Manned. TbomsslMvidBimk^ditoli)|HHKpito 
»to our door like a man out 
and called at the door to to 
and he, too, squeesad into tokfWWifiSiMtoet 
tor to save him, and Aa wpp^Jto*% J 



inwig „„ . 

'Mm and t* ia tiwrbou**, 

MMrfted the doors, muled down and screened 

the time intending and staging 
for the. oeeasion; ell .the while 
flijfllll’frr:' eapeothwt^final conflagration, 

One of the eect 
fint tourwetkiofthe feat, 
f mmimtKWk ai witrli solid food consumed by ell 
0mii0m«t4>^to<ieij as be had seen e«e#dt* 
% e *Me meat The su*pioWB«|Mi te 

if ; btt ■ ■ofr!- haiuirv* faf 

'm$0 evidenoe eould be «l.„ 
- l a ri a t occurred. Andyetthe 
tfcC wfcoie ewroun Hag 


muw ^ thim of fl ip 
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Mr. White tefi» the 
having carried; an an \ 
case was nfstvedb jr the 
teiy of the bomb ; but the 
jm», the ease -was dismissed.' ;- ■ 1 • '■: *V . ) ■■*?■ . 

. fit January 1767, Mr. White was summoned to 
attend a court of county magUtrates at B»»MS 0 
nteo security that none of the aooietgr would Ml 
^burden on the parish. ' : «*«•» «maM% 1 — 
Ippaamtha Ngi#fteima^ft and the r 
iMemad Oat the whole bo#y of the-' 
(feeuldleeve DatoWes^hire «u or bolbm-$ftj 
7t^0k*m». ** *» **«* 

SftgiKg 

laafload, the* obtained the lease of a r 
rAttA^t-t, k the perish of Urr 
^ ■^/iJhr Sght,. When the sect 
as* a p iftuimy • '1k0'fu0*m i 
V## ®ombi* -sp(M0l W 

,&$*■«* a stpMl: ■ 

tbefifia^ 
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hM no law, and to get subsistence for themselves and 
their fellow-members, the Jh^hanUce hired them- 
selves out to any one who would employ them. 
Dr. Muirhead, the minister of the parish in which they 
now resided, engaged a number of them as reapers 
during the first harvest after their arrival. A scene 
which occurred on the harvest-field is thus described 
by Mr* Train : u A few days after the commence- 
ment of their labour, Mother Buchan went, os she 
said, ‘ip SCO how her bairns wore getting on with 
their Work/ The moment she entered the field 
Where they wero employed, they threw down their 
sickles, and, after embracing each other, moved to- 
wards her In A body, with their heads uncovered, and 
their hands in a supplicating attitude. They also 
struck tip, with a loud voice, to their favourite tune, 

4 Beds of sweet roses/ their hymn beginning, ( 0 # 
hasten translation. 9 As soon as the music met the? 
ear of 4 the Lady of Light/ she stopped, and, raising 
her hands and eyes towards heaven, stood in that 
position till they had formed a circle round her; 
then, uttering a short benediction, she placed the 
palm of her right hand on the head of a young man, 
who instantly foil prostrate on the ground as if de- 
prived of life, with his face downward, and, in like 
manner, she laid her hand cm the brow of every other 
individual in the circle with similar effect. Then, 
extending heir arms and saying a few words, which 
every ear was raised a little from the ground to 
hear, and kneeling down, she again touched with 
the palm of her hand the forehead of each individual 
.n succession, who immediately started up like an 
automaton figure, raised by the pressure of an inter- 
nal spring. As soon as these singular devotees had 
attained an upright position, they embraced each 
other again. She moved slowly away in the midst 
of them, while they sung with great vehemence, to 
the amazement of the remaining reapers, a popular 
hymn.” 

The disappointment on Tetnpland hill caused no 
slight discontent among the Buchauites generally, 
which went on daily increasing. Mr. White him- 
self, though he luid all along been the most active in 
the movement, was observed from that time to be- 
come more distant and reserved in his communica- 
tions with the members, and to treat Mrs. Buchan 
with great coolness approaching Almost to contempt. 
The Friend Mother felt deeply this marked change 
in the deportment of her coadjutor, which was ag- 
gravated by the information, that both he aiul his 
wife spoke frequently of her in private as a deceiver. 
All this preyed upon her mind, and it was soon 
plain to the whole sect that their leader was in a 
declining state of health. She auuk rapidly, and in 
a few weeks was stretched on a dying bed, when M 
summoning her followers around her, she exhorted 
, them to remain steadfast in their adherence to the j 
doctrines she had taught them, ana assuring them, 
IS With her latest breath, that she was the Holy 
Spirit of God, and could not possibly die. She ad- 


mitted that she might exhibit the appearance of bo* 
ing dead, but if they would only believe, she would 
return in six days to take them with her to heaven ; 
and if they did not believe, she would not lVM ftf 
ten years, or if even then they were unprepared^ afcf '■ 
would not re appear for fifty years, when She would, 
assuredly come to bring judgment upon the : 

Shortly after uttering these words, Mrs. ’ 

with the utmost composure, breathed her 
White, finding that Friend Mother was realjjr dead, ^ 
tried to persimdcj her mourning adherents, that'jbW- ' . ' 
was only in a trance, and when that. pretence 
no longer avail him, he caused the body to be secrecy ' 
buried in Kirkgunzeon churchyard, alleging, as is 
said, that lie bad seen her taken up to heaven. Her 
daughters, however, who had left the sect two years ■ l j J _ 
before, and resided in the neighbourhood, made ap-X 8e( j 
plication to the magistrates, aud to his great 
feit ion, Mr. White was compelled to produce the^ t j , A 

'Hie death of their leader could not foil to proved, f er J 
disastrous to the sect. Mr. White now attempted ^ites 
to take the entire management of their affairs into' 
his own hands; but the harsh manner in which bs 
had treated Mrs. Buchan, for a considerable time. 
previous to her decease, and the conviction which he 
openly expressed, that, she was an impostor, ten- tf 

dered him no favourite, with some at least of the j 
party. Finding his position by no means com- . ( 
iortable, ho renounced the Buehauite tenets, and 
along with a party who adhered to him, eini 
grated to the United States of America in 171)2, 
where they separated from one another, and all trace 
of their former opinions was lost. A small remnant 
of the sect still continued after Mr. White’s depar- / 
turtf to cleave to their former principles, and though ) 
only fourteen in number, they took up their abode 
at LarghUl, in the parish of Urr, where the men em- 
ployed themselves in working their moorland farm, 
and the women in spinning. Gradually their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities disappeared, and they became 
assimilated t<> the people by whom they were sur- 
rounded. The few who survived in 1800 pur- 
chased five acres of ground for houses and gardens 
at Crocketford, near Castle- Douglas, to which, how- 
ever, they did not remove till 1808, and there they. 
continued to maintain their religious opinions, turni p 
one after another they passed away from the'eiurtjfcr 
leaving behind them not a single heir to lay daittl 
to the singular enthusiastic opinions of the foUxm^^ . 
of Mother Buchan. > 

JUTDHA, a very ancient generic word baviifcjt'iii|' ■ 
double root in the Sanscrit, language. The oim ri^ 
nifios being, existence, and the other iriadotoi/ ittpe ’ 
rior intelligence.. It is applied in various r J0iffiWaI 1 
countries to denote a being, partly MsSfetf lmd 
partly mythical, who, though not lift $od» ' 

is arrayed in all the attributes of IMny. .It is also 
applied to those who seek to be absorbed in Deity. 

The Budhaa are beings who appear after intervals of 
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time inconceivably’ vast. Before they enter upon 
their Budhaship, they must pass through countless 
phases of being, as Bophisatwas (which see), at 
one time existing as a di\ine being, at another as a 
frog ; but all the while Accumulating more and more 
merit, thus becoming all the better fitted for the 
distinguished honour which is yet awaiting them. 
In the last stage of their existence, when they are 
about to become Budlius. they must bo bom as other 
human beings are, must pass through infancy, child- 
hood, and youth, until at a certain age they abandon 
' the world, and retire to a desert, where, at the foot 
of a sacred tree, they receive the office towards 
which their ambition has been directed for countless 
ages. In the exercise of the high and honourable 
duties of Budluift, they obtain supernatural wisdom, 
* whereby they arc enabled to direct sentient beings 
I the path that leads to Nirwana (which see) or 
Annihilation. At his death a Budha ceases to ex- 
ist ; ho enters upon no further state of being. The 
Budluis are looked upon by their adherents os the 
greatest of beings, and the most extravagant praises 
are lavished upon them. 

BlJOll A (Gotama), a historical personage wor- 
shipped iu Thibet, Tart ary, the Indo-Chinese coun- 
tries, and China, as a divine incarnation, a god-man, 
who came into the world to enlighten men, to redeem 
them, and point out to them the way to eternal 
bliss. This remarkable person, who commenced his 
career as a mendicant in the East, lias given origin 
to a system of religion which is professed by no 
fewer than 369,000,000 of human beings, and which, 
to use the language of Mr. Spence Ilnrdy, to whom 
we are indebted for a more, full and authentic ac- 
count of Budhibm than to any other author, “has 
exercised a mightier inllucwt: upon the world than 
i he doctrines of any other uninspired author in any 
age or country.” 

Gotama Budha. was bom, n. c. 624, at Kapila- 
wastu, on the borders of Xepaul. At bis very birth 
ho started into full consciousness of the greatness of 
his mission, ami, looking around him, he exclaimed, 
“ I am the most exalted in the world : I am chief in 
the world ; I am the most excellent in tho world ; 
this is my last birth ; hereafter there is to me no 
other existence.” in previous states of existence, as 
his followers believe, he had been gradually prepar- 
ing for the office of a Budha. A very short time 
after his appearance in this world, lie showed him- 
self to be possessed of superior power, for when 
five months old, os we are informed, lie sat in the 
Bit without any support at a ploughing festival. 
When he liad reached his twenty ninth year, he re- 
tired from the world, and passed six years in the 
forest of Uruwela, where lie went through a course of 
ascetic discipline. At length, in this same forest 
and under a Bo-Tree (which see), he was exalted , 
to the honour of the supremo Budhaship. The en- 
larged experience which he obtained at this time is 
thus described by Mr. Hardy in bis valuable work 


entitled * Eastern Morwchiem : ' “ Whilst under the 
bo-tree he was attacked by a formidable host of de- 
mons ; but he remained tranquil, like the star in the 
midst of the storm, and the demons, when they had 
exerted their utmost power without effect, passed 
away like the thunder-cloud retiring from the orb 0t 
the moon causing it to appear in greater beauty* 
At the tenth hour of the same night, ho attained the 
wisdom by which he knew the exact circumstances 
of all the beings iluit have ever existed in the Infi- 
nite worlds ; at the twentieth hour he received the 
divine eyes bv which ho had the power to seo all 
tilings within tho space of the infinite systems ot 
worlds as dearly as if they were close at bund ; and 
at the tenth hour of the following morning, or tho 
dose or the third watch of the night, ho attained tho 
knowledge by which ho was enabled to understand 
the sequence of existence, the cause of all sorrow 
and of its cessation. Tho object of his protracted 
toils and numerous sacrifices, carried on incessantly 
through myriads of ages, was now accomplished. 
By having become a Budha, he had received a 
power by which he could perform any act whatever, 
and a wisdom by which he could see perfectly any 
object, or understand any truth, to which lie chose 
to direct his attention.” 

From this time Gotama commenced his ministry, 
declaring himself to be tho teacher of the three 
worlds, wiser than the wisest, and higher than the 
highest. Twenty-four Btulhos are mentioned by 
name as having preceded him at immense inter- 
vals, all of them having been Kvhatryaa jwith tho 
exception of the three last, who were Brahmin*; 
but inuumcrahlo Budfias have existed of whom 
nothing is known, not even their names. But 
the Budhists are particularly desirous to exkit 
Gotama above all the Budhos that have ever 
existed. Their historians pretend to trace his 
ancestry as far back as to Malta Hamrnata, whom 
they account the first monarch of the world, who is 
himself reckoned to have been of the raco of the 
Sun. Little i s known of the doings of Gotama af- 
ter ho entered on his Budhaship. He travelled 
through many parts of India, and went as far as 
Ceylon, where the mark of his foot is said to be still 
pointed out on a rock, willed the iVak of Adam, 
from tho circumstance, that the Mussulmans allego 
the foot-mark to have been that f our first father* 
But the wandering* of Gotama w* re not limited to 
this lower world ; he is also affirmed to have visited 
occasionally the celestial regions. On his return to 
Benares, where he chicly resided, he disclosed bis 
system of doctrine in the presence of an imminent* 
bic multitude of hearers of all classes. His in- 
structions a re contained in a collection of one hun- 
dred and eight large volumes, known under the 
generic name of Garuljour or verbal instruction. 
This voluminous work, os M. Iluo informs us, in 
his * L’ Empire Cbinois/ is found in all the libraries 
of the great liudhist convents* The finest edition 
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b that published at Peking at the imperial press. 
It is in four languages, Thibetan, Mongolian, Mant- 
chou, and Chinese. According to the Singhalese chro- 
nology, Budha died it. c. 543, in the eightieth year 
of his age. Before his death, this eminent sage pre- 
dicted that his doctrine would bo taught upon the 
earth for five thousand years; but at the end of 
that time, another Budha, another God-man, would 
appear, who was destined to be for ages the teacher 
of the human race. “ Onward to tliat era,” lie 
added, “ my religion will be exposed to persecution, 
my followers will be obliged to quit India, and take 
shelter in the mountainous regions of Thibet, which 
will thenceforth become the paUcc, the sanctuary, 
the metropolis of the truo faith.” Great difference 
of opinion has existed as to the age in which Go- 
taraa Budha lived. Various Oriental authorities fix 
it at B. C. 1000, and a few above n. c. 800. W« 
have preferred following the calculation of the Sing- 
halese writers, which is generally regarded as ap- 
proaching nearest to tho truth. 

It is somewhat doubtful what is the precise posi- 
tion which Gotama holds in the estimation of his 
numerous followers. That lie was a real historical 
personage all admit. Some view him as simply an 
ordinary mortal, whoso wisdom was ho superior to 
tliat of Ills follow-mortals, not of his own ago only, but 
of everylago, that lie is entitled to the highest venera- 
tion. Othenj regard him as a personification of the 
Divine attribute of wisdom in human shapo ; others 
as a Divide incarnation, a God-man, possessed at 
Ofioe of A Divine and a huraau nature ; And others 
AS though once a man, yet, in virtue of hit* 
Dudhttship, having lutd his humanity so completely 
lost in his Divinity, that he is in reality God, a man- 
god. 

Tho great mission which Gotama Budha had 
marked out for himself, seems to have been to over- 
turn Brahmanism, the ancient religion of the Ilin- 
du». It is not to bo wondered at, therefore, that he 
met with keen opposition from the Brahmans ; but 
Me followers boast, that, in a discussion which he 
held with the most learned of those priests of the 
old faith, ho so completely triumphed, that the prin- 
cipal disputant who had opposed him, threw him- 
self prostrate before him, mid owned himself van- 
quished. In memory of this victory a festival wab 
instituted which lasts during the first fifteen days of 
the first month. One of the Budhist legends, pro- 
bably founded on the contentions of Budha with the 
Brahmans, represents him as no sooner liaving been 
invested with the Budhaship, than he was attacked 
by his adversary, Maraya who came with a great 
army to prevent him, if possible, from becoming 
lord of the world. Maraya then brought on a thick 
darkness, but tho body of Budha shone as a thou- 
sand suns. In further testimony of his Divine au- 
thority, the earth shook 100,000 times, and began 
40 turn round. By this miracle, Maraya was fright- 
ened, and acknowledged the superiority of Budha, 


when forthwith All the gods and Brahmas of the 
universe came and ministered unto him. From that 
moment Gotama became a perfect Budha, and dur- 
ing the forty-five years which he held the ofiice, he 
is alleged to liavc spoken 84,000 discourses, which 
are contained in the Ban a (which -sec), or Sacred 
Books. They were not committed to writing, either 
by himself or his immediate disciples, but they are 
said to have been preserved in tlie memory of his 
followers during the space of 450 years, after which 
they were reduced to writing in the island of Cey- 
lon. It can be easily conceived how little confidence 
can be put in traditions committed to writing after 
ho long an interval of time. It in not improbable, tliat 
the discourses and miracles, and even common in- 
cidents of the life of Gotama Budha, are little more 
than a mass of fables. See Bujuusts. 

BUDHA (Living), a saint among the Mongol 
Tartars in Thibet, who, being believed to have passed 
through various stages of being, is supposed to be 
fitted for presiding over a Lamasery (which see). 
Ho is also called a Chaberon , and such superiors are 
in large numbers, mid placed at the head of tho 
most important religious establishments. Some- 
times one of these sacred personages commences his 
career, with only a very few' disciples ; but as ins 
reputation grows, the number of his followers in- 
creases, and his temple becomes the resort of many 
pilgrims and devout persons. The following inter- 
esting account of .the election and enthronization ot 
a living Budha is given by M. Hue, in his ‘Travels 
in Tartary, Thibet, and China:’ “When a Grand 
Lama has gone, that is to say, is dead, the circum- 
stance is no occasion of mourning in the Lamasery. 
There are no tears, no lamentations, for everybody 
knows the Chaberon will very soon reappear. This 
apparent dentil is but the beginning of a new ex 
istencc, as it were, one ring more added to the un- 
limited, uninterrupted chain of successive lives — a 
regular palingenesis. While the saint is in a state 
of chrysalis, his disciples are in the greatest anxiety ; 
for it is their most important affair to discover the 
place where their master will resume life. A rain- 
bow appearing in the air is considered a signal sent 
to them by their old Great Lama to aid them in their 
research. Every one thereupon says his prayers, 
and while the Lamasery which has lost its Buddha 
redoubles its fastings and prayers, a troop of elect 
proceeds to consult the Tchurtchun or augur, famous 
for the knowledge of things hidden from the com- 
mon herd. He is informed that on such a day of 
such a moon, the rainbow of the Chaberon has mani- 
fested itself on the sky; it made its appearance ut , 
such a place ; it was more or less luminous* jud St 
was visible so long ; then it disappeared afl^laelt 
and such circumstances. When the 
, has received all the necessary mdicatkms, recite* 
some prayers, opens his books 
pronounces at last his omclo, wUte t^ lflurt^ who 
have come to consult him, liMen, laiedfog and foil 
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of unction. ‘Your Groat Lama,' says lie, k luis re- 
appeared in Thibet, at such a distance from your 
l«aniA8ery. You will find him in such a family.* 
When these poor Mongols have heard this orach*, 
they return full of jov to announce the glad tidings 
to their Lamasery. 

“ It often happens that the disciples of the de- 
funct have no occasion to trouble themselves m nil 
in order to discover the new birth-place of their Great 
Jjiuna. He himself takes the trouble to initiate 
them into the secret of hi** transformation. As soon 
as he has effected hi* metamorphosis in Thibet, he 
reveals himself at an age when common children 
cannot yet articulate u single word. • It is I,’ lie 
says with the accent of authority; ‘it is. I who am 
the Great Lama, the living Buddha of such a tem- 
ple; conduct me to my ancient Lamasery. I am 
its immortal superior. 1 Tin* wonderful baby having 
thus spoken, it is speedily communicated to the 
Lamas of the Soiune indicated, that their Uhaberun 
is horn in such a place, and they arc summoned u> 
attend and in\ite him home. 

“ In whatever maimer the Tartars discover ti e 
residence of their Great Lama, whether bv tin* ap- 
pearance of the rainbow', or by tin* spontaneous re- 
velation of the ('huhtron himself, they an* alwavs 
full of intense joy on the meusion. Soon all is 
movement in the tints, and tin* thou -and prepara- 
tions long journey arc mad** with enthusiasm, 

fur itfls almost alwavs m Thibet that tin v have t«» 
seek their living Buddha, who seldom fails to plav 
them t^ie. trick of trail -mi crating in some remote ami 
almoRt inaoces s >il)le, country. Lwrv one contri- 
butes his share to the organization of the holy 
journey. If the king of the country docs not place 
himself at the head of the » am van, he sends either 
his own son, or one of the most illu.-trious members of 
the royal family. The great Mandarins, or minister^ 
of the king, consider it their duty and an honour to 
join the party. When ov.rv tiling is at last pre- 
pared, an auspicious day is cho>en and the caravan 
Marts. 

“Sometimes these poor M‘»n-_: r *K after having 
endured incredible tatigucs in horiible deserts, fall 
into the hands of the brigands of the Blue .^ui, who 
strip them from head to foot If they do not die of 
hunger and «mld in those dreadful solitudes — if they 
succeed in etiirning to the [dace whem e they cnnin 
— thev coin lienee the preparations for a new jour- 
ney There is nothing capable of discouraging 
them. At hi*t, when, by dirt of eiieigy and per- 
severance, thty have contrived to ren* !i the eternal 
sanctuary, they prowtra!** themselves before the child 
who has been indicated to them. The young Gha- 


is ; what is the number of the 1-amas residing in it 
He is interrogated respecting tlm habits and customs 
of the defunct (heat Lama, and the principal cir- 
cumstances attending his death Alter all these 
questions, there are placet! before him di (lore lit 
prayer- books, ar<ali> of furniture, teapots, cups, 
Ac., and amongst all these things, he has to point 
out those which brlunged to his tormcr life. 

‘‘Generally this child, at mo-t but five or six years 
old, comes forth victorious out of all these trials, 
lie answers nrctirntcly nil the questions (hat are put 
to him, and makes, without any embarrassment, the 
inventory of bis goods. ■ Here/ he says, * are 1 1 to 
prayer book** l used; there is the japanned porrin- 
ger out of which 1 drank iu\ t«':i.* And so on. 

Wlieu this ceremony lias come to a close, the 
dial >crou or living Budlia is conducted in trimupli, 
timid great excitement on the pail of the spectators, j 
to the Lamasery of which he is to be 1 he (band j 
Lama. As the pmcosjon moves along, the Tartars 
prostrate themsches, and present olferingM. On 
reaching the Lamascrv. the child lakes his plant 
upon the altar, and men of all tanks, fioin the high- 
est to the lowcH. how their heads licfoie linn, From 
that time he resides in the temple, receiving the 
adorations of the devout, and bestowing blessings 
upon them. It b his duty specially to superintend 
all that t elate 1 * to prayers and sacred ceivniuuicH. 

BU I »ll A- VlSlINlb one of the Ayatamh (which | 
Nr' or incarnations of Vishnu, the preserver of the : 
world. Tliis Budlia is the manin -tatimi of the eter- ! 
hal wisdom, and the niiitli of the Avatars. Thin 
Budlia is to be carefully distinguished from Gotaina j 
Budlia, t lit* originator of the Biulhist system of re j 
ligiun. | 

MTHIISTS, those who adhere to the (ostein nf | 
belief alleged to have, been promulgated by GiiTAMA | 
Bn*n\, who Ik mid to htivu lived in the sixth ecu- j 
tuty before (’lirist. Tho nations professing tlioir j 
a'lberenee to the do* trines of Btnlhbm, are the Bur- 
mans, Singhalese. Siamese, Nepanlesc, Chinese, and 
Tliibi'ians, amounting to a greater uiiinhcr than nru 
know'll to ] rofess any oilier single form »>1 religion ( 
on the f:if*e of t he earth. 

The Bndhis! system teaches that I line ; u e mini- 
beliefs systems of worlds ealh d W. wWos, c;i< h hav- 
ing it* own earth, sun, and moon, as well an a series 
of hells and heavens. 'Die ‘-nkv »Us are scattered 
throughout spine in sections ot thi*<» and three, each 
of them bt in*/ -nriouieh d by a circular wall of rock. 
The earth inhabited by men in subject alh mutely to 
destruction and reiiovat in a serie* of revolution* 
to wb'eh neither be inning nor (*nd can ho discover* S 
id. Th«re an tlu«*e mod**** «,f distraction. The 1 
-ikvaW arc ■!» ti*»ved seven tunes by tire, and the 


baron, however, i.s not minted and procLinu d Great 

l>ama without a pluvious examination. Them i» ; eighth tine* by wait r. K very m tv -fourth dcstruc- 
held a solemn sitting, at which the new living Buddha f u on is by wind. All the systems of worlds are ho- 
is examined publicly, with a scrupulous attention, j inogenoous. and so also are the. ordurs of btungs which 
lie is naked the name of the lamasery of which he inhabit ile-in. 11 With the exception,” says Mr. J 
assumes to be the Great Lama ; at what distance it j Hardy, ■ of those- beings who liave entered into one j 
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of the four path© (calling to nirwana, there may lie 
mi interchange of condition between the highest and 
lowest. He who is now tho most degraded of the 
demons, may one day rule the highest of the hea- 
vens; he who is at present seated upon the most 
honourable of the celestial thrones may one day 
writhe amidst the agonies of a place of torment ; and 
the worm that we crush under our feet may, in the 
course of ages, become a supreme Ihidlm. When 
any of the four paths are entered, there is a certainty 
that in a definite period, more or less remote, nir- 
waria will be obtained ; and they who have entered 
into the paths are regarded as the noblest of all the 
intelligences in the universe. Hence our earth in 
the time of a supreme Budha, or when the sacred 
dharrmna is rightly understood and faithfully ob- 
served, is tlie most favoured of all worlds; tie- 
priests, or tho*© who observe tins precepts, assume a 
higher rank than any other order of being whatever ; 
and there is an immeasurable distance between even 
tho most exalted of the downs or brahmas and ‘the 
teacher of the three worlds/ who is supreme.” 

Budhism does not, like Hinduism (which see,', 
acknowledge a creator, a preserver, nr a destroyer. 
The power that controls the world is Karma, literally 
action consisting of merit and demerit. This Kar- 
ma still exists after the elements of being liavc been 
dissipated. There is no snob tiling as an immaterial 
spirit,, but the moment that a human being expires, 
hid merit and demerit in its totality is transferred to 
Homo other being, the new being originating in the 
Karma of the previous being, which regulates also 
all the circumstances of his existence, whether lit 
ted to produce happiness or misery. 

On one point the Budhists have always been corn- 
[ pletoly at variance with the Brahmans —the subject 
of caste. According to BudliNin, there was origi- 
nally no distinction among the inhabitants of the 
| earth, all being of one race; and although there are 
i actually existing dill’erences among men, arising from 
the merit or demerit of former births, there is no es- 
sential dillorence between the four tribes, but all are 
entitled to the same treatment, and an individual 
from auy one of them may aspire to the priesthood. 

According to Hut. una, the pure utiniixcd truth is 
not to be found anywhere, except in bis own Bana 
( which see) ; hence in (_V\ Ion, ns well as in other 
countries where this system piv\ails, the sacred 
books are literally worshipped, and whenever Bud- 
[ hist writers speak of them, it is in strains of the 
i most extravagant laudation. As a specimen of the 
j manner in which tli© sacred books enlighten their 

i readers, wo may quote the following strange expla- 

nation, not of existence, but of continued existence. 

I “ On account of ignorance, merit and demerit are 
produced; on account of merit and demerit, con- 
sciousness ; on account of consciousness, body ami f 
mind; oil account of body and luiml, the six organs 
of sense; mi account of the six organs of sense, 
touch (or contact) ; on account of contact, desire ; 


on account of desire, sensation (of pleasure or pain) ; 
ori account of sensation, cleaving (or clinging to 
existing objects) ; on account of clinging to existing 
objects, renewed existence (or reproduction after 
death; ; on account of reproduction of existence 
birth ; on account of birth, decay, death, sorrow, 
crying, pain, disgust, and passionate discontent. 
Thus is produced the complete body of sorrow. 
From the complete separation from, and cessation 
of ignorance, is the cessation of merit and demerit; 
from the cessation of merit and demerit is the cessa- 
tion of consciousness ; from the cessation of con- 
sciousness is I he cessation of (the existence of) body 
and mind ; from the cessation of (the existence of; 
Imdy and mind is the cessation of ithe production of) 
i he six organs; from the cessation of (the production 
of; the six organs is the cessation of touch ; from tho 
cessation of touch is the cessation of desire ; from 
the cessation of desire is the sensation of (pleasur- 
able or painful) sensation ; from the cessation of sen- 
sation is the ces«ation of cleaving to existing objects ; 
from the cessation of cleaving to existing objects is 
the cessation of a reproduction of existence; from a 
cessation of a reproduction of existence is the cessa- 
tion of birth ; from a cessation of birth is the cessa- 
tion of decay. Thus this whole body of sorrow 
ceases to exist.” 

The first term of this series, then, is mriilynh, or 
ignorance, which may he a subjective mode of ex- 
pressing chaos or night, which i-* found to be llie 
first step in almost all the ancient cosmogonic--. 
Nearly tho same account of the origin of all things 
is given in the Vishnu Bunina of the Brahmans. 
There vve are informed that whilst Brahma was me- 
ditating on creation in the beginning of the present 
Kalpa, there appeared a creation, beginning with 
ignorance, and consisting of darkness. From that 
great being appeared fivefold ignorance, consisting 
of obscurity, illusion, extreme illusion, gloom, and 
utter darkness. 

The Budhist system is essentially Atheistical. It 
recognizes no Creator; it speaks of no self-existent, 
eternal being; not even such an infinite nihilism as 
the Bnihtn of the Hindus. It is a system also ot 
thorough materialism, the individual being viewed 
as possessed of all that goes to form a sentient being 
which ceases to exist at death, but be lias no soul dis- 
tinct from the body, or that will survive the death ot 
the body. A Budhist may say, and that rightly, I 
exist as a sentient being in the world. But lie lias 
existed also in many previous states of existence in 
the same way, ami will continue to exist in many 
more, until he attains nirwana, or a filial cessation 
of existence (see Anmihlationists), which is the 
highest object to be aimed at. Hut it has been 
often objected to such views, that they arc totally 
destructive of the moral responsibility of individuals. 
The mode of argument by which this objection is 
met in one of tho native works, is thus stated by 
Mr. Hardy in his admirable * Manual of Budhism,’ 
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u A mail plants a mango, and that fruit produces a 
tree, which tree belongs to the man, though that 
which he planted was not a tree, but a fruit. A 
mail betrothes a girl, who, when she is grown into a 
woman, is claimed by the man, though that which 
he betrothed was not a woman but a girl. A man 
sets fire to the village, and is punished for it, though 
it was not lie who burned the village but the lire. 
The tree came by means of the fruit ; the woman 
came by means of the girl ; and the lire came by 
means of the man ; and this 1 by means of,* in all the 
cases, is the only nexus between the parties, whe- 
ther it bo the fruit and the man, the girl and the 
woman, or the tiro and he who kindled it. In like 
manner, when the elements of existence are dissolved, 
as another being comes into existence, by mean.- of 
the karma of that existence, inheriting all its respon- 
sibilities, there is still no escape front the conse- 
quences of sin. To this wo might reply, that by 
this process the crime is punished ; hut it is in an- 
other person ; and the agent of that crime is less 
con ucet ed with that person than the father is with 
the child. The paivnt may n'e the child and know 
him ; but the criminal has no knowledge whatever 
of the being who is punished in his stead, imr has 
that being any knowledge whatever of the criminal.' *' 

The doctrine of Tuansmi<;k\T!‘>n : which see) is 
encompassed with so many difficulties, besides de- 
stroying individual responsibility, that it is repu- 
diated by many modern Bndliist writers; but that it 
is a dogma intimately interwoven with the whole 
system, as laid down in their sacred books, it is im- 
possible to deny. Among the Nepaulmi and Chi- 
nese as well as Singhalese adherents of I hull in, there 
is a complete harmony as to this leading point of 
their system. 

Hudhi.sin is essentially idolatrous. The worship 
of images, indeed, was unknown in China ta-fnre the 
introduction of Hudhism into that country about the 
Christian era. Gotama Hudha, the founder of the 
system, is an object of worship, and temples are 
erected to his honour throughout all the countries in 
which his religious system is adopted, although it is 
difficult to explain how that exalted personage '*an 
give any' aid to his worshippers, or hear their prayers, 
since, according to the teaching of their sacred books, 
he has ceased to exist. The construction of temples 
and images of Gotama Hudha, indeed, forms the 
chief employment to which the industry and taste of 
the inhabitants of Eastern Asia are mainly directed. 
In this work neither labour nor cost is spared. 
Monarch*, indeed, are proud to lavish their treasures 
on these sacred edifices. The temples, which serve 
also as monasteries, contain a large space for wor- 
ship, a depository for the images of Gotama, a li- 
brary, and residences for the clergy. The principal 
temple in Ava is about six hundred feet in length, 
and the interior is adorned with upwards of two hun- 
dred piOan fifty or sixty feet high, and entirely co- 
vered with gold leaf. But the most remarkable of 


all these buildings is that at Pegu, called the temple 
of the Golden Supreme. It is raised on two succes- 
sive terraces, the lower of which is ten feet above 
the grouud, and the upper twenty foot above the 
lower. The building is pyramidal, composed of brick 
or mortar, and rises to the height of 361 feet, with- 
out excavation or aperture of any kind ; but it dimi- 
nishes very rapidly as it ascends, so that its form 
lms been compared to that of a largo speaking-trum- 
pet. The whole is covered with a fee or umbrella 
fifty-six foot in circumference, the placing of which 
forms a high religious ceremony, and gives to the 
temple its sacred character. The framing of images 
of Gotama lludha is the prineipal of tlm few' fine 
manufactures carried on in the. Indo-Chinese coun- 
tries. Some of these images, designed for the groat 
triples, arc of gigantic dimensions. That of old 
Ava has a head eight, feet in diameter, and measures 
ten feet across the breast ; the hands are upward* of 
live feet long, and the entire height is twenty-four 
feet; vet the whole is described as constating of a 
►ingle block of marble. An image in the great 
temple of Siam is said to be still more stupendous. 
M. Hue dcstrihoH the Hmlhiht temples in Tail ary 
and the worship conducted in thrill in these words 
--“They are always fantastical constructions of 
monstrous colonnades, peristyles, with twisted co- 
lumns, and endless ascents. Opposite the. great gutc 
is a kind of altar of wood or stone, usually in the 
form of a cone reversed ; on thi* the idols arc placed, 
mostly seated cron* -logged. These idols arc of co- 
lossal stature, but their faces are tine and regular, ex- 
cept in the preposterous length of the ears; they 
belong to the Caucasian type, and arc wholly dis- 
tinct from the monstrous, diabolical physiognomies 
of the Chinese Poti-Ssa. 

“ Heforo the. great idol, and on the same level 
with it, is a gilt seat where the living To, the Grand 
Lama of the Lamasery, is seated. All around the 
temple arc long tables almost level with the ground, 
a sort of ottomans covered with carpet; and between 
each row there is a vacant space, so that the Lamas 
may move about freely. 

“ When the hour for prayer is come, a IjOIha, 
whose office it is to summon the guests of the con- 
vent, proceeds to the great gate of the temple, and 
blows, as loud as he can, a sea-r m b, successively 
towards the four cardinal point 1 Cpon hearing 
this powerful instrument, audible for a league round, 
the Lamas put on the mantle and rap of ceremony, 
and assemble in tin* greit inner court. When the 
time is come, the *»*n couch sounds again, the great 
gate is opened, and the living Fo enters the temple 
A« Boon as he is seated upon the altar all the liftman 
lay their red boots at the vestibule, and advance 
barefoot and in silence. As they pas* biftt, they 
vvvjr.diip the living Fo by three prostrations, and then 
place themselves upon the divan, each according to 
his dignity. They sit cross-legged; always in a 
circle. 
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11 Ah Boon oh the master of the ceremonies has 
given the signal, by tinkling a little bell, each mur- 
murs in a low voice a preliminary prayer, whilst ho 
unrolls, upon his knees, the prayers directed by the 
rubric. After this short recitation, follows a mo- 
ment of profound silence ; the bell is again rung, and 
then commences a psalm in double chorus, grave 
and melodious. The Thibetiau prayers, ordinarily 
in verse, and written in a metrical and well-cadenced 
style, are marvellously adapted for harmony. At 
certain pauses, indicated by the rubric, the l^ania 
musicians execute a piece of music, little in concert 
with the melodious gravity of the psalmody. It is 
a confused and deafening noise of bells, cymbals, 
tambourines, sea-conchs, trumpets, pipes, &c. t each 
musician playing on his instrument with a kind of 
ecstatic fury, trying with his brethren who shell 
make the greatest noise. 

“The interior of the temple is usually tilled with 
ornaments, statues, and pictures, illustrating the life 
of Budhn, and the various transmigrations of the 
more illustrious Lamas. Vanes in copper, shining 
like gold, of the size and form of tea cups, are placed 
in great numbers on a succession of steps in the 
form of an ainphitlioatrc, before the idols. It is in 
these vases that the people deposit their offerings of 
milk, butter, Mongol wine, and meal. The extre- 
mities of each step consist of censers, in which are 
ever burning aromatic plants, gathered on the sacred 
mountains of Thibet, Kick silk stuffs, covered with 
tinsel and gold embroidery, form, on the heads of 
the idols, canopies from which bang pennants and 
lanterns of painted paper or transparent horn. 

“The Lamas are the only artists who contribute 
to the ornaiucut and decoration of the temples. The 
paintings are quite distinct from tho taste and the 
principles of art ns understood in Europe. The 
fantastical and the grotesque predominate inside and 
out, both in carvings and statuary, and the person- 
ages represented, with the exception of Budha, have 
generally a monstrous and satnnic aspect. The 
clothes scorn never to have been made for the per- 
sons upon whom they are placed. The idea given 
is that of broken limlm concealed beneath awkward 
garments. 1 ' 

The shape of the images of Gotama differs in dif- 
ferent countries, according to the peculiar taste of 
the people. In Ceylon, they resemble a handsome, 
well-shaped native; but in Siam they are of a more 
slender figure, and in Nepaul they have often three 
heads, and six or ten arms. The Bo-tkeb (which 
see), or ficus reUgiosa , under which Gotama sat when 
he received the Budhaship, is still an object of 
worship. Tho KAiidions are in possession of the 
loft canine tooth of their sage, and it is preserved by 
them with the utmost care, being regarded as th<j 
very palladium of their country. The impressions 
of Gotama's foot are also worshipped. One which 
is teen on the top of Adam's Peak, 7,240 feet above 
the level of the sea, is the frequent resort of Bud* 


hist pilgrims. One of the titles of the king of Siam 
is, the pre-eminently merciful and munificent, the 
soles of whose feet rea&nble those of Budha. 

Besides the Budliist temples, there are also found 
throughout the countries of Eastern Asia temporary 
erections, in great numbers, in the form of pagodas, 
which arc used by the Budliist priests for reading 
the Bana (which see), or Sacred Books, to the people. 
The Maduwa , as this building is called, is constructed 
of rough materials, no part of wliich, however, is 
seen, tho pillars and roof being covered with white 
cloth, on which mosses, flowers, and the leaves of 
tho cocoa-nut arc worked into various devices. In 
the centre of the interior is an elevated platform fot 
the convenience of the priests, and the people sit 
around it upon mats spread upon the ground. 
Lamps and lanterns are suspended tliroughout the 
building in great profusion and variety. The time 
appointed by Budha for reading Bana to the j>eople 
is during tho three months of the rainy season. 
The scone is striking and beautiful. The females 
are arrayed in the gayest attire, and Dags, and 
streamers, and figured handkerchiefs float from every 
convenient point. At intervals tomtoms are heat 
trumpets blown, and muskets fired, all which, will 
the glare of many lamps, the display of richest 
flowers and acclamations of the people, produce a 
most exciting and bewildering eflect. 

The copies of the Sacred Books used on these oc- 
casions are written in large characters on talipo: 
leaves, in the Bali language, which is not under- 
stood by the people ; and as the Bana is seldom in- 
terpreted in the vernacular tongue, the knowledge 
of Budhist principles, possessed by the great mass 
of tho community, is very imperfect. A class of 
benevolent persons, however, called Vpasakas, en- 
deavour to diffuse information among the people by 
going from house to house, reading books in the 
vernacular language, accompanied with familiar ex- 
positions. 

UudhiMU varies somewhat in the different coun- 
tries in which it is professed. The system taught 
in Ceylon is considered the most aucient, if not the 
original form, in which it qame from the mouth of 
Gotama. The Singhalese priests, amounting to the 
large number of 2,500, being nearly 1 in 400 of the 
population, boast of the remote antiquity of theit 
order, Budhiam having been professed in the island for 
2,000 years. They are of a thoroughly mendicant 
description, being wholly indebted for their support 
to tho use of the Alms-Bowl (which see). Accord- 
ing to a legend, wliich is credited by the natives, 
Gotama Budha, driven from the continent of India 
by the persecution of the Brahmans, took refuge in 
their island, and he ascended into heaven from 
the summit of Adam’s Beak, leaving the impression 
of his foot on the mountain. It appeals to have 
been towards the sixth century of our era that 
Brahmanism obtained a decisive victory over the par- 
tisans of Budhism, compelling them to flee from 


Hiadostan, and to cross the Himalaya, spreading 
themselves over Thibet, Mongolia, China, the Bur- 
man empire, Japan, and Ceylon. The new religion 
obtained completo possession of these countries, and 
is now tbs prevailing religion of the Indo-Chinese 
territories and entire East of Asia. M. Hue says, 
that among aU the Budhist nations which he visited, 
the Mongols were the most devotedly attached to 
their religion ; then came the Thibetans, next the 
Singhalese of Ceylon, and last of all, the Chinese, 
who have fallen into scepticism. 

The priests of Budlia are all of them monks, re- 
riding in the temples, and living in a state of celi- 
bacy. In the Burman empire they are very nu- 
merous, much more so, indeed, than in Ceylon ; and 
in Siam, where they are tailed Talapoins, their 
number is laiger still. In Thibet, the superior 
priests are called Lamas, and are regarded as incar- 
nations of Budlia; hence they are called Living 
Budhas or Cbaberons. See Buna as (Living). 
Priests of this kind are peculiar to the Budhists of 
Thibet and Japan. The Budhism of China is known 
by the name of the religion of Fo } and in Jajian of 
that of Bud*do. In Nepaul, the priests are called 
Bandaya (which see), whence the Chinese Ronzk 
(which see), which in Sanscrit signifies a person en- , 
titled to reverence. They are divided into, four or- | 
ders, Bhikshu or Mendicants, Srawuka or Readers, 
Chailaka or Scantily -robed, and Arhanta or Adepts. 

41 In some countries where Budhism is professed,” 
we learn from Mr. Hardy , 44 it is usual for all per- 
sons to take upon themselves, during some period 
of their lives, the obligations of the priest ; but this 
is probably only an entrance into the noviciate. 
In Ceylon it is less common for any one thus to as- 
sume the yellow robe who does not intend to devote 
his whole life to the profession. Nearly every male 
inhabitant of Siam enters the priesthood once in his 
life. The monarch of this country every year, in 
the month of Asfrha, throws off his regal robes, 
shaves his head, adopts the yellow sAckcloth of a 
novice, and docs penauce in one of the wihrfras, 
along with all bis court. At the same time slaves 
are brought to be shaved and initiated, as an act of 
merit In their converter. The same practice pre- 
vails in Ava. Among the Burmans, instead of the 
expensive mode of putting away a husband or wifo, 
which the common law furnishes, a much easior is 
often resorted to with complete success. The par- 
ties aggrieved merely turn priests or nuns, and the 
matrimonial bond is at once dissolved. They may 
return to secular life at any time, and many an- 
other ; but, for the sake of appearance, their return 
to the world is usually deferred somo months. It is 
the custom in China to serve three yean as abbot, 
and after this period to retire into privacy/' 

The Budhist priests are under a strict vow of po- 
verty At their ordination they most possess only 
eight articles, which consist of three robes of differ- 
ent descriptions ; a girdle for the loins ; a pfttn or ! 


alms-bowl ; a racor ; a needle ; and a water-strainer. 
These are the only things which a priest can be 
allowed to possess in his own individual right. But 
whatever may have been the original design of Qo- 
taraa Budlia in regard to the priesthood, their real 
situation in Ceylon \b very different from that 0 1 
mendicants who renounce all property. The fret is, 
that the possessions of the temples constitute a luge 
proportion of tho cultivated lands in the Kandyan 
provinces, and yet, with all this wealth, a priest la 
not allowed to take into Ins mouth a morsel of food 
which has not been given in almB, unless it lie wa- 
ter, or some substance used for the purpose of clean- 
ing the teeth. Many of the Budhists consider it 
most meritorious to make a vow never to partake of 
food without giving a portion to the priests. The 
tonsure or shaving of the head is required of every 
friest. The hair must not grow longer than two 
inchoB, and, therefore, it is tho usual custom to shave 
once every fortnight. They walk out uncovered 
with their bald crown exposed to the fiercest rays of 
a tropical sun. Their out ire wardrobe is confined to 
three robes, which are worn in tho simplest manner. 
The Chinese Budhist priest prefers garments which 
are lorn and tattered, and have been rejected by 
others. In Bunnab, they tear the cloth into agreat 
number of pieces, but take. care, that it shall be ol 
the finest quality. The garment worn by the priests 
in Ceylon is entirely of a yellow colour, though oc- 
casionally differing in shade. The Thibetan priests 
wear silken vests adorned with images, and havo a 
lettered border of sacred texts woven into the scarf. 
The residences of the priests in Ceyloti are usually 
mean erections, being built of wattle filled up with 
mud, whilst tho roof is covered with straw, or the 
platted leaves of the cocoa-nut tree. Their resi- 
dences in Btifmah appear to be of tho same descrip- 
tion, but those in Siam are much superior, having 
richly carved entrances and ornamented roofs. The 
priests in Ceylon are seldom seen with any thing 
in the hand unless it l>c tho alms-bowl or the fan, 
which, like a hand-screen, is carried to prevent the 
eyes from beholding vanity. They arc usually fol- 
lowed by an attendant called the Abittaytf. Clean- 
liness is strictly inculcated upon them ; but they are 
not allowed to bathe often er than once a-furtuight, un- 
less in six weeks of summer, and the first month of 
the rainy season. The priest musf use a tooth-cleaner 
regularly in the morning. It is generally made of 
some fibrous substance. 

The Budhas, the Sacred Books, and the Priest- 
hood, are the triad or sacred throe of the Budhists, 
in which they put alt their confidence. The assist- 
once derived from those three gems is called Msmo, 
protection, winch amounts to a removal of the fear 
of reproduction or successive existence, and also a 
removal of the fear of the mind, the pain of&tbe 
body, and the misery of tlie four hells. By re- 
flecting on the three gems; scepticism, doubt, and 
reasoning will be driven away, and rim mind become 
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dear and calm. The Budhists are particularly at- 
tached to relics, which they hold in great reverence, 
more especially the remains of Gotama. The most 
celebrated relic now in existence is the Dal a da 
(which see), or left canine tooth of the sage. The 
Dagoda (which sec) or Budhist monument, is also 
honoured, from the consideration that such buildings 
contain relics. Among the Nepaulese, to wal k round 
the dagoba is regarded as one of the most pious acts 
of Budhist devotion. Mental prayers arc repeated 
during the process, and a small cylinder, fixed upon 
the upper end of a short stall' or handle, is held in 
the right luuid, and kept in perpetual revolution. 

Tho great object of the devout Budhist is to at- 
tain Nirvana or cessation of existence. Ho directs 
his whole efforts, not towards Absorption (which 
see), like the Brahman, but annihilation* He longs 
and strives to enter into a state of non-existence, 
and to become a nonentity. There is much in tliu 
moral precepts of Budhism that is pure and excel- 
lent ; but in its great fundamental principles, it is a 
gigantic system of atheism, infidelity, and supersti- 
tion, spreading like an upas tree over immense ru- 

§ s of Eastern Asia, shedding a withering, a de- 
rive blight over all that dwell under its shadow. 
UDN-/EANS, a sect of Socinians (which see), 
arose in 1 'eland in tho sixteenth century, 
headed by Simon Budny, from whom they derived 
their name. He and his followers were not con- 
tented, like other Socinians, with denying the divi- 
nity of the Lord Jesus Christ, and atlinuing him ft* 
be a mere man, hut they denied the inspiration of 
tho Sacred Scriptures. Budny, who had many fol- 
lowers in Lithuania and Russian J 'aland, was de- 
posed from the ministerial office in 1.084, and along 
with his adherents w'as excommunicated from the 
Minor Reformed Church of Poland, as the Sociniati 
body in that country termed themselves. It is a 
remarkable fact, that Budny's translation of the Old 
Testament Scriptures is considered as the boat that 
has ever been made, while his Commentaries on 
these Script urea, as well as on the New Testament, 
stamped him ns an infidel. He is said to have 
afterwards renounced his infidel principles, and to 
have been received again into communion with the 
Soeininns. 

BUDS DO, the name given in Japan to Gotama 
Budha, who is worsliipped also in that island. See 
Budha, Gotama. 

BUDSDOISTS, the worshippers in Japan of 
Budsdo or Gotama Budha. See Budhists. 

BUFFALO (Sacrifice of the), a sacred rite 
which seems to be peculiar to the Malayan Moham- 
medans in the Straits of Malacca. Tho buffalo se- 
lected for the offering must be without blemish or 
diseasu ; its fore and hind leg boneB, and also its 
spine, must not be broken after death ; neither are* 
the horns to be used for common puiposes. The 
animal t0 be sacrificed is thrown down in a conve- 
nient jyaace near the mosque, with his hind and fore 


legs bound together ; his head is also secured and 
turned in the direction of the Kiblaii (which see), 
and water then poured over it. The Bilal (which 
see) now advances with the sacrificial knife, and 
turning himself towards the Kihlah, recites a short 
prayer four times successively, and then divides the 
wind-pipe and large blood-vessel of the neck of the 
animal. It is flayed after death, and cut up into 
two equal parts. One half is distributed among the 
inhabitants of the Mukim or parish, which consists 
of forty -four houses; the other lialf is distributed 
among tho officials of the mosque. The first half 
is generally cooked and eaten on the spot. On re- 
ligious occasions, buffaloes are always sacrificed on 
one of these three days, Frulay, Monday, or Thurs- 
day. They are also sacrificed at weddings, births, 
and circumcisions of wealthy persons ; at the Chu- 
knr Analc , or the ceremony of shaving the heads of 
childreu ; and finally, when going to war. On these 
occasions the buffalo need not be without blemish, 
and is killed according to the usual Mohammedan 
custom of the Zabbah. 

BUG, or Bog, a river flowing into the Black 
Sea, which was once an object of devotion among the 
Russians, and one of the consecrated localities oi 
their worship. 

BUGUL See Catiiaki. 

BUKTK’, the name applied to a 1-amaor Budhist 
priest in Tartary, who professes to work miracles, 
particularly to cut himself open, take out bis en- 
trails, and place them before him, and then resume 
his former condition as if nothing had happened. 
This spectacle, so revolting to the spectators, is very 
common in the I Aimoncrics of Tartary. The Buklc 
who is to manifest his power, as it is termed by the 
Mongols, prepares himself by previous fasting and 
prayer for a considerable period, during which he 
lives in complete retirement, and observes total si 
lence. The disgusting scene is thus described by 
M. Hue : “ When the appointed day is come, the 
multitude of pilgrims assemble in the great court of 
the, Lamasery, whore an altar is raised in front of 
the Tern pie-gate. At length the Bukt5 appears. 
He advances gravely, amid .the acclamations of the 
crowd, seats himself upon the altar, and takes from 
his girdle a large knife, wliicli ho placos upon his 
knees. At his feet, numerous Lamas, ranged in a 
circle, commence the terrible invocations of this 
frightful ceremony. As tho recitation of the prayers 
proceeds, you see the Buktd trembling in ever) 
limb, and gradually working himself up into phre 
nctic convulsions. The Lamas themselves become 
excited : their voices are raised ; their song observes 
no order, and at last becomes a mere confusion of 
yelling and outer}'. Then the Bukt& suddeuly throw's 
aside the scarf w hich envelopes him, unfastens his 
girdle, tutd seizing the sacred knife, slits open his 
Btomach, in one long cut. While the blood flows in 
every direction, the multitude prostrate themselves 
before the terrible spectacle, and the enthusiast is 
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Interrogated about all aorta of hidden tilings, as to 
future events, as to the destiny of certain person- 
ages. The replies of the Buktft to all these ques- 
tions are regarded, by everybody, as oracles. 

“ When the devout curiosity of the numerous pil- 
grims is satisfied, the Lamas resume, but now calmly 
and gravely, the recitation of their prayers. The 
Buktd takes, in his right hand, blood from his wound, 
raises it to his mouth, breathes thrice upon it, and 
then throws it into the air, with loud cries. He 
next passes his liand rapidly over his wound, closes 
it, and everything after a while resumes its pristine 
condition, no trace remaining of the diabolical opera- 
tion, except extreme prostration. The Buktft once 
more rolls his scarf round him, recites in a low 
voice a short prayer; then all is over, and the mul- 
titude disperse, with the exception of a few of the 
especially devout, who remain to contemplate and 
to adore the blood-stained altar which the saint has 
quitted/ 1 

Such painful ceremonies frequently tAke place in 
the great lamaseries of Tartary and Thiliet, and so 
skilfully is the operation conducted, that even the 
most intelligent Budhists believe in the reality of 
the pretended miracle. Certain days of the year are 
set apart on which such scenes are exhibited, when 
great numbers of people assemble, bringing with 
them offerings of various kinds, which go to enrich 
the lamasery. The regular Iarnas disclaim All 
connection with spectacles of this sort, and they are 
only enacted by lay Iainas of indifferent character 
and of little esteem among their brethren. 

The so-called miracle, which we have just de- 
scribed, is always performed in public, with great 
pomp and parade. There arc others, however, which 
are practised by a Bukte in private houses. Among 
these may be mentioned the heating irons red-hot, 
and then licking them with impunity, and making 
incisions in different parts of the body, which the 
instant after leave no trace behind. On these occa- 
sions the operations are preceded by the recitation 
of a prayer addressed to a demon, and if the appeal 
is without effect, then the being invoked is assailed 
with insults and imprecations. 

BUL, the eighth month in the Ancient Iichtew 
calendar, afterwards called Marehesvan, and corre- 
sponding to our October. It was the second month 
of the civil, and the eighth of the ecclesiastical year, 
and consisted of twenty-nine days. The sixth day of 
the month Bal was Kept os a fast, because on that 
day Nebuchadnezzar slew the children of Zedekiah in 
the presence of their father, whose eyes, after he had 
witnessed the melancholy spectacle, he caused to be 
pat out. 

BULGARIANS, a name given to the Cathaiu 
( which see). 

BULL, a brief or mandate of the Pope, which do- < 
tivea its name from the seal {India) of lead, or some- 
fam es of gold attached to it. The lead is stamped 
'la obs side with the heads of Peter end Paul, and 


on the other with the name of the Pope by whom 
the bull is issued, and the year of his pontificate 
in which it appears. If the bull refers to a matter 
of justice, the leaden seal is suspended by a hempen 
cord ; but if it refers to a matter of grace, by a silken 
thread. The Pa|>al bulls form a very huge and 
important part of ecclesiastical law in use in all Ro* 
niish countries ; but great doubt has often been felt 
as to the precise bulls which properly form a part 
of canon law many forged bulls liaving been palmed 
upon the world. In the twelfth century many bulls 
were inteqmlated under the name of the Popes to 
subserve particular interests. People returning from 
a pilgrimage to Itoino brought with them interpolated 
bulls, and put them in circulation. A forger of this 
sort appeared in Sweden in the time of Innocent ILL 
in the character of a papal legate. Some ecclesiastics 
Were particularly skilful in imitating Papal bulls, 
and realized considerable sums by the practice. In 
England, near the close of the twelfth century, suoh 
attempts at imposture wore publicly condemned, and 
Innocent I U. enacted laws subjecting criminals o! 
this kind to severe punishment, and at the same 
time laid down special murks by which genuine 
might lie distinguished from spurious bulls. In 
these circumstances it. was felt to be necessary that 
a new And properly accredited collection of genuine 
bulls should be prepared. After many attempts to 
supply this felt desideratum, Pope Gregory IX., in 
a. l). 1234, caused such a digest to be formed by 
the general of the Dominicans, Raymond a Pernio- 
forte. The Decretals of Kaymund lbnned a very 
important addition to Popish ecclesiastical law, and 
were appointed to ho read in all schools, and to be 
taken for law in all ecclesiastical courts. A second 
volume of Decretals was collected and arranged by 
Pope Boniface VIII. and published about A. l>. 
1298. A third volume was collected by Pope Cle- 
ment V. and published in a. j>. 1308. This last 
collection is commonly known by the name of Cle- 
mentines. These three volumes of Decretals or 
Papal bulls are acknowledged as carrying legal au- 
thority in all Popish states, and are called by can- 
onists Patrim Obcdimtur.. A commentary on I ho 
Decretals was published under the title of j Wovella 
by John Andreas, ft famous canonist in the four- 
teenth century. The Papal bulls issued after the 
Clementines are usually known bv the name of Ex- 
travagant*. The lirst series of these are by Pope 
•John XX III., who was the immediate successor of 
Clement V M and they received the strange name of 
Extravagant!* probably because, in their earliest 
state, they were not digested nor ranged with the 
other Papal constitutions, though at an after period 
they were inserted into the body of the canon law. 
The collection of Deere tala in 1483 was called the 
common Extravagant*. See Canon*. 

BULL IN CCENA DOMINI. See Ana- 

TIIlvMA. 

BULL UNAM SANCTAM, a celebrated Papal 
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decree issued by Pope Boniface VIII., in the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, and designed 
to assert the temporal as well as spiritual authority 
of the Pope. Philip, the then reigning king of 
Prance, along with his nobility and commons, pub- 
licly disclaimed the Papal authority, in so far as 
temporal matters were concerned ; and, accordingly, 
Boniface, to assert his double power, issued this 
famous bull, in which he declares that the church is 
one body and lias one head, the Pope ; that under its 
! command are two swords, the one temporal and the 
| other spiritual. “ Either sword,” the bull goes on 
[ to say, “ is in the power of the church, that is the 
| spiritual and material. The former is to be used by 
the church, the latter far the church. The one in the 
hand of the priest, the other in the hand of kings and 
soldiers, but at the will and pleasure of the priest, 
j It is right that the temporal sword and authority be 
I fibject to the spiritual power. Moreover, we de- 
I ckire, say, define, and pronounce, that it is a neces- 
sary article of faith that every human being should 
be subject to the Roman pontiff.” This was the 
first open assertion in a formal document of the 
Papal Authority being of a twofold character, both 
temporal and spiritual. 

BULL UNIGEN1TUS, a decree issued by Pope 
Clement XI., in A.n. 1713, against the French trans- 
lation of the New Testament with notes by the cele- 
brated Jansenist, Fauquier Qnesnel. The publica- 
tion of this work had occasioned considerable dispute 
between the two parties iu the Church of Romo, the 
Jesuits and Janseuists ; and although (Moment lmd 
privately lauded the work, he proceeded, at the insti- 
gation of the Jesuits, to condemn, in the noted Bull 
Umgonitus, one hundred and one propositions ex- 
tracted from- the notes of Qnesnel. The publication 
of this bull occasioned tho greatest commotions in 
France. It was accepted by forty Gallicnn bishops, 
but opposed by many others, especially by Nuailles, 
archbishop of Paris. A violent persecution arose, 
and many of the Jansenist s were compelled to lice 
from Franco to escape tho resentment of the Jesuits. 

BIJLL-WORSIIIP. This is a far from infrequent 
form of idolatry in many parts of the world, and it 
is one of tho most natural species of Animal- Wor- 
ship (which boo), when wo consider that the bull 
has been generally regarded as an emblem of the 
creative power of God. Among the Persians, bulls 
wore anciently consecrated, according to Xenophon, 
to their Jupiter, that is, to Ormuisd. Tho horns of the 
bull were viewed in J udoa, Persia, and China, as au 
emblem of power, Moloch, the great god of the 
Ammonites, is represented as having a bull's head ; 
so also is the Cretan Moloch, or Minotaur ; while the 
Sicilian god Hcbon has tho body of a bull. Tito 
bull Mnevis in Egypt was consecrated to the sun ; 
and the groat bull Apis, which was set up at Mem- 
plus, was dedicated both to the sun and mota. The 
bull was one of the forms under which the god Osi- 
ris received universal adoration in Egypt ; and this 
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Animal beiug a type or representation of creative 
jiower and energy , was an appropriate form in which 
to exhibit the god of the sun, the source of fertility j 
and productive energy in the earth. Mylitta, the ! 
goddess of matter and of nature, is usually seen 
standing upon a bull, but at Hicrapolis she is borne j 
upon lions, while Jupiter has bulls under his feet. I 

The bull, when it is alone, indicates matter and ] 
the work). India and Egypt have represented the i 
history of the world and its four ages by a bull which j 
is s ii [(ported successively upon four feet, then three, j i 
two, and one. Among the Persians, the world-pro- 
ducing egg contains, instead of the world, the bull ; 
Aboudad, which includes tho germs of all beings, j 
In India the bull is tho creating god Brahma ; but in * 
the worship of Mithras, which is derived from that 
of Ormuzd, under tho inHuence of the doctrines 
which have produced in the Christian Church the ‘ 
Gnostic sects, the world-producing bull is regarded ; 
by M. Rougcmunt, the learned and able author of 
‘ Le People Priinitif, 1 as moist, cliaotic, dork, and i 
impure matter, which its adversary, Mithras, the ; 
invincible sun, sacrifices, and its death he considers ‘ 
as the emblem of that which the solar and igneous ; 
spirit must inflict upon the material and impure body. | 

But not only is the bull found occupying a con- i 
spic.uous part in that department of mythology j 
which refers to the huii, it is also seen in emblematic 
representations of the moon. In a number of monu- 
ments, Diana and Artemis, the one the Roman, and 
the other tho Grecian goddess of the moon, are 
figured with the horns of a bull, or seated on a bull, j 

In the cosmogony of various nations, the bull is ! 
seen in the very foreground of the picture. At ' 
Miaco in Japan there is a pagoda in honour of a j 
bull, which is considered as the brother of Aboudad. j 
It is represented upon a broad square altar of mas- i 
sire gold. It wears upon its neck a very rich collar j 
but tbe object which principally attracts attention is ! 
an egg which it holds between its feet and strikes with , 
its horns. The bull is seen standing upon a piece 
of rock, while the egg swims in water, which is in- 
cluded fn a hollow ))axt of the rock. The egg rc 
presents chaos. The entire world at the time of j 
chaos was enclosed in that egg, which swam upon 
the surface of the waters. The moon, by the power 
of its light and its influence, drew from the bottom 
of the waters an earthy matter, which was converted 
insensibly into rock, and there the egg rested. The j 
bull finding this eg g, broke its shell with its horns, j 
and from this shell burst forth the world. The 
breath of the bull produced man. Such is the ex- 
planation of the mythical representation given by the 
Japauese doctors. 

The recent excavations of Mr. Layard and M. 
Botta on tl\c site of the ancient Nineveh have 
brought to light many figures which show plainly 
that bull-worship had been practised among the an- 
cient Assyrians, who had probably derived it from 
Egypt. In the latter country, the three sacred 
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boHs, Mnevis, Qnuphis, and Apia, were regarded aa 
of the highest hierogtypliical importance. The first 
was symbolically adored at Heliopolis ; it was of a 
black colour, had bristly hair, and symbolised the 
sun. Onuphis was likewise black, had shaggy, re- 
curved hair, and is supposed to liave been the em- 
blem of the retroceding sun. Apis was the offspring 
of a cow, asserted and believed to have been impreg- 
nated by a ray of light from heaven. It was neces- 
sary that he should be of a black colour, with the 
exception of two white spots, one of a triangular 
shape upon the forehead, and another, in the form of 
a half-moon, upon the right Bide. Taurus, or the 
bull, is the second of the signs of the zodiac, and in the 
Egyptian mythology, Osiris is the sun in Taurus, or 
the second stage of the vernal sun, whereas the sun 
in Aries is not Osiris but Ammon, the first light or 
solar phasis of commencing spring. The Gauls wor- 
shipped a brazen bull, aud the temple of Juggernaut 
in Hindustan lias in the middle of it an ox cut in one 
entire stone, larger than life. In Guzernt the bulls 
eonsecrated to Shiva are of wonderful beauty. They 
vre perfectly white, with black horns, a skin deli- 
cately soft, and eyos rivalling those of the antelope 
n beautiful lustre. Never was Apis regarded in an- 
ciont Egypt with more veneration titan is now paid 

the bull of Shiva in Hindustan. Besides the liv- 
ing animals, there is in most temples a representa- 
tion of one or more of the race sculptured in marble 
or stone. 

1HJL0TU, a word used to denote the invisible 
world among the inhabitants of the Tonga islands. 
It was supposed to be peopled with the spirits of de- 
parted chiefs and great persons of both sexes; and 
it was to these chiefly that worship was paid and 
sacrifices were offered. These spirits in Bulotu 
were thought to act as intercessors with the superior 
gods, who wore too highly exalted to bo approached 
by men except in this way. An idea prevailed 
among the people, as we learn from Mr. Mariner in 
hia description of the Tonga islands, that the spirits 
of men were in the habit of revisiting the earth. 
They would come in birds or in fish as their shrines. 
The tropic- bird, king-fisher, and sea-gull, the sea-eel, 
shark, whale, and many other living creatures* were 
considered as sacred because they were favourite 
shrines of those spirit-gods. The natives never 
killed any of these creatures. To some the cuttle- 
fish and the lizard were gods; while others would 
lay offerings at the foot of certain trees, under an 
impression that spirits from Bulotu came to iuh&bit 
them. The souls of chiefs were all supposed to go 
straight to Bulotu after death ; but there was no cer- 
tainty as to the fate of the common people, who, in- 
deed, were scarcely thought to have souls. 

BULUH-BATANG, a species of bamboo which 
grows in Sumatra, and which is supposed by many 
of the natives to be the habitation of numberless 
good and evil supernatural beings Captain Gibson, 
Id a a interesting paper read before the American 


Geographical and Statistical Society, mentions that 
the Orang Kooboos, both male and female, Have 
been observed to sit round a Buluh-Batang and 
to strike thoir heads repeatedly against the truuk 
of the tree, and utter some rude, grunting eja- 
culations. This was done whenever any one or 
all of the band got hurt, or received any special 
gratification, but mostly when iqjured. The natives 
are wont to speak iu the most ecstatic language of 
the good wood-nymphs of the Bulah-Batang. 

BUNiEA, a surname of the Grecian reddest 
IIera (which see). 

BUKA1CUS, a surname of the ancient god Hr* 
RAGLES (which see), derived from the Adman town 
of Burn, in the neighbourhood of which there was a 
statue erected in honour of him, and there was also 
an oracle in a cave, which was consulted by throw- 
ing dico marked with peculiar characters. 

BUKA - PENNOU, an earth -god among the 
Khonds of the districts of Goiijam and Cuttack in 
HindoBtAn. According to the views of this singular 
race, the earth was originally a crude and unstable 
mass, unfit for cultivation or human residence. The 
cuirth-god said, “ Let human blood be spilt before 
me.” The command was obeyed, and, in conse- 
quence, the soil became firm and productive. From 
that time the deity Bura-I'cnnou appointed that 
human sacrifices should be regularly offered. This 
principle accordingly, the sacrifice of human victims, 
is a fundamental principle of the religion of the 
Khonds. Whenever a field is sown with grain, it 
must be enriched with the blood of a human victim. 
At every little interval as the crop advances, the same 
bloody rite is repeated. Should either national or 
individual calamities occur, the wrath of the earth- 
god must be appeased with the Mood of a man. 
The victims, which are called merku, are usually 
Hindus who have been purchased to be used in 
sacrifice. The unhappy mcria is brought to the 
village with his eyes blindfolded, and he is lodged in 
the house of the abhaya or patriarch. He is considered 
as a consecrated being until it comes to his turn to be 
sacrificed. We extract an account of one of these 
revolting sacrifices of human beings to Bma-Pennou 
from & report made on the subject to t lie British 
government a few years ago, as contained in the - 
4 Friend of India.’ 

“ From those festivals of sacrifice no one is ex- 
cluded, and during their celebration all feuds are 
forgotten. 

They are generally attended by a bugs concourse 
of people of both sexes, and continue for three days, 
winch are passed in the indulgence of every form 
of gross excess in more than Satumaliaa license. 

“ The first day and night are spent exclusively 
in drinking; feasting, and obscene riot. Upon the 
second morning, the victim, who has fasted from 
the preceding evening is carefully washed, dressed 
in a new garment, and led forth from the village in 
solemn procession with music and dancing. 
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• 4 The meria-grove, a clump of deep and shadowy 
forest trees, in wliich the mango, the bur, the saul, 
and the pecpu! generally prevail, usually stands at a 
short distance from the hamlet, by a rivulet which is 
called the men a-atream. It is kept sacred from the 
axe, and is avoided by the Khond as haunted ground : 
my followers were always warned to abstain from 
seeking shelter within its awful shades. In its cen- 
tre, upon the day of sacrifice, an upright stake is 
fixed, and generally between two plants of the sun- 
kissar or buszur-dauti shrub, the victim in seated at 
its foot, bound back to it by the priest. He is then 
anointed with oil, ghee, and turmeric, and adorned 
with dowers, and a species of reverence, which is not 
easy to distinguish from adoration, is paid to him 
throughout the day. And there is now eager con- 
tention to obtain the slightest relic of his person ; a 
particle of the turmeric pasto with which he is** 
smeared, or a drop of his spittle, being esteemed, 
especially by the women, of supreme virtue, in 
some districts, instead of being thus hound in a 
grove, the victim is exposed in or near the village, 
upon a couch, after being led in procession wound 
the place of sacrifice. 

44 Upon the third morning, the victim is refreshed 
with a little, milk and palm sago, while the licen- 
tious feast, which has scarcely been intermitted dur- 
ing the night, is loudly renewed. About noou, these 
orgies terminate, and the assemblage issues forth 
with stunning shouts, and pealing music, to con- 
summate the sacrifice. 

“As the victim must not suffer bound, nor, on 
the other hand, exhibit any show of resistance, the 
bones of his arms, and if necessary, those of his 
legs are now broken in several places. 

44 The acceptable place of sacrifice has been dis- 
covered the previous night, by persons sent out for 
this purpose, into the fields of the village, or of the 
private oblator. The ground iB probed in the dark 
with long sticks, ami the first deep chink that is 
pierced is considered the spot indicated by tho earth- 
god. The rod is left standing in the earth, and in 
tho morning four large posts arc set up around it. 

41 The priest, assisted by tho abbaya, and by one 
or two of the ciders of the village, now takes the 
branch of a green tree, which is cleft a distance of 
several feet down the centre. They insert the vic- 
tim within tho rift, fitting it in some districts to his 
chest, in others, to his throat. Cords are then 
twisted round the open extremity of tho stake, which 
the priest, aided by his assistants, strives with his 
whole force to close. He then wounds tho victim 
slightly with his axe, when the crowd, throwing 
themselves upon the sacrifice, aud exclaiming, 4 Wc 
bought you with a price, and no sin rests on us, 1 
strip the flesh from the bones. 

44 Each man bears his bloody shred to his fields, 
and from thence returns straight home; and for 
three days after the sacrifice, the inhabitants of the 
village, which afibrdod it, remain dumb, corarauni* 


eating with each other only by signs, and remaining 
un visited by strangers. At the end of this time, a buf- 
falo is slaughtered at the place of sacrifice, when 
tongues are loosened. 11 

It is not usual to find the earth represented as a 
god, but as a goddess. It seems more probable that 
the sacrifices thus offered were made not to Bura- 
Penwtu , who is supposed by some to be a solar god, 
but to Tari-PcnmUy his companion, who was a god* 
dess of the earth. 

BURCH AN, the name of the idols of the Cal- 
muck Tartars. Most of their gods are supposed to 
have been spiritual l>eings, who, after passing through 
all tho different degrees of transmigration, have at 
last raised themselves to the dignity of divine be- 
ings by great deeds and extreme sufferings. 

BURG HERS. See Associate (Burgher) Sr 
nod. 

BURIAL RITES. See Funeral Rites. 

BURNT-OFFERINGS, sacrifices consumed by 
fire. These are the most ancient sacrifices in the 
world. They are often mentioned in heathen au- 
thors. Xenophon says, that in early times they 
sacrificed whole burnt -offerings of oxen to Jupiter, 
and of horses to the sun. The sacrifices of animals 
were the most common among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. (See Sacrifices.) But the sacrifice which 
was known by the name of the burnt-offering was 
specially a Jewish service. Of sacrifices, in which 
tho animals were either wholly or in part consumed by 
fire, there were four kinds -the whole burnt-offerings, 
tho sin-offerings, the trespass-offerings, and the 
peace* offerings. The first of these was all con- 
sumed except the skin. Of the second Bomc part 
was burnt, the rest being given to flic priests, who 
were to eat it in the courts of the tabernacle. The 
trespass -offerings, which formed the third kind of 
burnt-offerings, were also partly consumed by fire, 
and partly eaten by the priests. In regard to the 
peace-offering, a different arrangement took place, 
some part of it being burnt, while the breast and 
the shoulder wore given to the priest, and the remain- 
der was eaten by the person who brought the offering 
along with his friends. It was the first, in which the 
whole animal was consumed by fire, that properly 
received tho name of the burnt-oftering. In early 
times burnt -offerings were sacrificed by every head 
of a family in bis own dwelling; but afterwards, pro- 
bably to prevent idolatry, special regulations were 
laid down os to the manner in which the rites were 
to be performed. 

In the case of a burnt-offering, every individual 
was bound to bring his sacrificial victim to the door 
of the tabernacle, for the purpose of being offered 
upon tho Altar of Burnt-Offering (which see), 
which stood in the centre of the outer court. When 
tfce animal was thus brought, it was said to be offered 
up to God. The time appointed for sacrificing was 
in the day. 'Die animals used were bullocks, sheep 
and goats, and, in cases of extreme poverty, turtle 
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doves end pigeons might be offered. No beast could 
he sacrificed before it was seven days old, and spe- 
cial care was taken that it should be without blemish. 
The rites of the burnt-offering are thus described by 
Mr. Lewis, in his ‘Hebrew Antiquities: “The 
man that brought a sacrifice led him up into the 
court of the tabernacle, and afterwards into the in- 
ner court of the temple, and stood with him before 
the altar with his face to the west, as in the sight of 
God. The most holy sacrifices were led through 
the gate of the court upon the north, called the gate 
of offering; the less holy were led through the 
southern gate; and the victims that were young 
and tender had their feet tied, and wore carried iu 
by the persons that owned them. 

“ Then was he to lay his two hands, pressing with 
all his force, upon the head of the victim between 
bis two horns, though some conceive that the laying 
on of one hand was sufficient ; yet the practico of 
Aaron, who laid his two hands upon the goat on the 
day of expiation, became a general canon, and two 
bands were commonly laid on. This imposition of 
hands was followed by a confession of sin in this 
form : I have sinned, O God. I have transgressed 
and rebelled, I have done this or tlint (naming the 
particular offonce), hut now I repent, and lot this 
victim be my expiation ; that is, let the punishment 
which I have deserved fall upon the head of this my 
sacrifice. And this confession of sin was thought 
so necessary, that without it the sacrifice was at- 
tended with no cleansing quality, and was wholly 
ineffectual. 

“ In the same place where hands were laid upon 
the victim was he slain, and that instantly and with- 
out delay. The sacrifice was tied down to the 
rings at the slaughtering place upon the north Bide 
of the altar, if it was one of tho most holy ; hut if 
not, it migh* be killed in any part of the court, but 
generally towards the east. The victim to be slain 
was bound, his fore legs and hinder legs together, 
and laid thus bound with his head towards the 
south, and his face towards the west ; and he that 
tilled him stood upon the east side of him, with his 
face westward, and then cut through the tliroat and 
the wind-pipe at one stroke : the blood waA then 
caught in a bason by another person, who continually 
stirred it about, lest it should coagulate before it 
was sprinkled. But the blood of the red cow was 
always received by the priest in his left hand. The 
killing of the sacrifice was regularly and ordinarily 
the office of the priests ; yet it might upon occasion 
be done by another, by a woman, a servant, or un- 
clean person, who, though he could not come into 
the court, yet was allowed to stand without, and by 
stretching his hand within to slay the sacrifice. Rut 
this rite could not be discharged by a person that 
was deaf, or a fool, or a minor, who were not qua- 
lified to attend to the sacred action they were about.’ 1 

The sacrifice having been slain, the blood was 
s prinkle d by the priest (See BLOOD.) The animal 


was then stripped of its skin, and divided into pieces. 
Wood was now brought to the altar, and the priests, 
carrying the portions of the divided sacrifice, went 
to the ascent of the altar, and there laid them down 
and salted them. Tins salt, which was called the 
salt of tho covenant, was indispensable to the effi- 
cacy of the offering. (Soe Salt.) The parts of 
the sacrifice being salted, the priest that was to offer 
thorn carried them up the ascent of the altar, and 
threw them into the fire along with the fat. This 
fat the dewB say was laid upon tho head of tho sa- 
crifice when it was cast into the fire, and the whole 
animal was thus consumed, except the skin, whieh 
was given to tho priest. 

Resides the burnt-offerings sacrificed on special 
occasions, there were two regular burnt-offerings 
called the daily Mctvjt/M, ouo of them being offered 
> every morning at nine o’clock, and the other at 
three o'clock iu the afternoon. Each consisted of 
a lamb of the first year without blemish. Some 
burnt-offerings won' positively enjoined by the law; 
others wore voluntarily presented for a vow or a 
freewill-offering. The constant burnt-offerings are 
thus enumerated by Lewis : “ The daily sacrifice of 
two lambs, which were burnt together with their 
meat-offering and drink-offering upon the altar. 
Upon every seventh day or Sabbath four lambs. 
Upon every new moon distinctly for itself as a new 
moon, or first day of tho month, two bullocks, one 
ram, and seven lambs. Upon the fifteenth day 
of the first cr passover month, Wing the first of the 
seven days of that great festivity after the passovor, 
two bullocks, one mm, and seven lambs ; and so for 
seven days continually. In tlio sheaf of the first 
fruits ono hodamb. In the fisast of first fruits, if 
wo consult tho Levitical hook, wo find seven lambs, 
ono bullock, and two rams ; but in the book of Num- 
bers, seven lambs, ono ram, and two bullocks. In 
tho first day of the seventh month, or the feast of 
trumpets, ono bullock, ono mm, and seven lambs. 
Upon the tenth day of the seventh month, or tho 
day of expiation, ono bullock, ono rarn, and seven 
lambs. Resides this offering, there was a ram for 
the high-priest himself, and another for all the peo- 
ple. Upon tho fifteenth day of the seventh month, 
being the beginning of the feast of taWmacles, 
thirteen bullocks, two rams, fourteen lambs, and so 
constantly for seven days; only every day there 
decreased one bullock from the offerings, till at the 
seventh day there were but seven bullocks. Upon 
tho eighth and last day there was offered but one Of 
each." 

Rumt-offcrings are sometimes called Botoeawto, 
from the circumstance that the offerings were wholly 
burnt upon the altar. Such sacrifices were those 
most commonly in uso before the time of Moses. An 
account of the manner in which they wees to be 
offered is laid down in Lev. i. They were remark- 
ably emblematic of a sense of sin on the part of the 
t worshipper, and of a recognition of the great princL 
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pie laid down by God himself, that M without shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission/’ the whole ani- 
mal being consumed by fire as an offering of a sweet- 
smelling savour unto the Lord. 

BURltlBUKRr, the name given among the Ne- 
groes of New Guinea to God, the Creator. 

BUST AMI, a Mohammedan mystic in the ninth 
centuiy of our era, who taught that the recognition 
of our personal existence was idolatry, which is the 
worst of crimes, lie held that man is absorbed in 
God, and when he adores God he adores himself, 
lie considered himself as identified with the power, 
the wisdom, and the gooduess of the universe. He 
would say, “ 1 am a sea without bottom, without 
beginning, without end. I am the throne of God, 
the word of God. 1 am Gabriel, Michael, Israfil ; 

I am Abraliam, Moses, Jesus. 11 Such language in- 
dicates Bustorai to have been a l'anthcist of the* 
worst description. Similar doctrines luive been re- 
vived in our own day by an American writer of 
great popularity. See Intijitionists. 

BUSTUM, a place appointed for burning the bo- 
dies of the dead among the ancient Romans. The 
Bustum was in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
plaoo of sepulture, that when the body was con- 
sumed the ashes might be interred. 

BUSUM, or Suman (sacredness), the native name 
used by tho Ashantccs and Fantees, for the deities 
worshipped by the Negroes, ami which are called by 
the Europeans Fetishes (which see). 

BUSUMPKAH (sacred river), a divinity among 
the Ashantees. This river issues from a large rock 
about half-way up the side of a nioiuitain, near a 
little crevice called Samtasu. Thoro the special pre- 
sence of the god is supposed to abide, and sacrifices 
are consequently offered. On the northern bAnk of 
the river is a fetish-house or temple, where Ashan • 
too travellers make oblations to the deity of the 
rivor before they venture to plunge into the 
stream. 

BUTH, an individual who is said to nm furiously 
on certain days of the year through the city of Lha- 
Ssa in Thibet, killing recklessly nil whom he meets, I 


in honour of the goddess Manipa, who is imagined 
to take peculiar delight in the shedding of blood. 

BUTO, a goddess among the ancient Egyptians, 
who, as some think, represented the full moon, and 
was worshipped along with Homs and Bubastis at the 
town of Iluto. She is identified by the Greeks with 
the goddess l^eto. She was accounted by Herodotus 
one of the eight principal Egyptian divinities. By 
the Greeks generally she was thought to be the god- 
dess of night, and in accordance with this view, the 
shrew- mouse and the hawk were sacred to her. 

BYTIiOS (Gr. the abyss), the primal essence, 
among the Valentinian Gnostics, where the spirit is 
lost in contemplation. According to this system, all 
existence has its ground in the self-limitation of the 
By thos, which has in it a fulness of divine life which 
flows out in the complete scries of ASonb (which 
sec). The first self-manifestation of the Hidden One, 
the Moh.oye.no «, is called distinctively the invisible 
name of the Bythos, or thut wherein the Bythos has 
conceived himself. I re mens speaks of a class of 
Valentinians who considered the Bythos to be some- 
thing exalted above all opposition, of which even 
existence could not be predicated ; the Absolute 
identical with Nothing. 

BYZANTINE CHURCH, those who acknow- 
ledge subjection to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
who is the head of the Oriental or Greek Church 
(which see). 

BYZANTINE RECENSION, the name usually 
applied to the text of the Greek New Testament 
used in Constantinople after that city became the 
metropolis of the Eastern empire. In the opinion 
of Michaelis, most of the manuscript a found in the 
convent on Mount Athos are of the Byzantine edi- 
tion. Griesbaeh reckons upwards of one hundred 
manuscripts of this class. 

BYZAS, tho founder of Byzantium, now called 
Constantinople. He was said to be sprung from the 
gods, being a son of Poseidon and Ccroessa, the 
daughter of Zeus and Io. But Byzas was the name 
of tho leader of the Megarians, who, u. c. 658, found- 
ed Byzantium. 


CAABA. See Kaaba. 

CABARNUS, the ancient name given in the is- 
land of Paros to a priest of Demeteb (which see). 
It was also the name of a mythical personage from 
whom Demote r Learned that her daughter had been 
earned off. 

CABBALA (Heb. tradition or reception), a term 


sometimes used in an enlarged sense to denote all 
the traditions which the Jews have received firom 
their fathers ; but more frequently applied to denote 
those mystical interpretations of Scripture and those 
metaphysical speculations concerning the nature and 
perfections of God which are said to have been 
handed down by a secret tradition firom the earlier 
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ages. This mysterious system of theological science 
has been held in the highest esteem by many Jews, 
conducting the mind, as they allege it does, by an 
easy process to the knowledge of the sublimest 
truths. The Cabbalists regarded the Mishna as the 
soul of the law, and'prcforred it to the revealed or 
written word, while they deemed their own Cabbala 
as the soul of the soul of the law. It is with them a 
mystery concealed from the uninitiated, chiefly con- 
sisting in viewing the words of the sacred Scriptures 
as involving abstruse meanings, which may be ascer- 
tained by combining the letters of which they are 
composed in different forms. To maintain the 
antiquity of this system of teaching, it lias been al- 
leged that Moses spent forty days on Mount Sinai 
on three different occasions ; that during the first of 
these periods he received the written law ; that dur- 
ing the second he was instructed in the Mishna; 
While the last forty days were spent in the study of 
the Cablxila. The great Jewish legislator is ima- 
gined to have explained the principles of this mys- 
terious science in the first four books of the Penta- 
teuch, which treat of the existence and attributes of 
God, while, in the book of Deuteronomy, the Cab- 
bala is not to be found. Some Jewish writers, how- 
ever, plead for a still more remote antiquity as be- 
longing to their favourite traditional science, it having 
been taught, they say, by God to angels immediately 
after the fall of man, and the angel Kaziol having 
been despatched from heaven on very purpose to 
instruct Adam in the mysteries of religion by means 
of the Cabbala. Different angels also were employed 
to initiate the succeeding patriarchs in this difficult 
science, Topliiel having been the teacher of Shcm, 
Raphael of Isaac, Metatron of Moses, and Michael of 
. David. 

No Cabbalistic writings are to be found, however, 
which are not evidently of a date posterior to that of 
the destruction of the second temple. The most 
celebrated of them are the Sepher Jetrira, or book of 
the creation, and the Sepher Zohar , the book of 
splendour. The former is ascribed by some Jews to 
the patriarch Abraham, bui others, with greater pro- 
bability, attribute it to the famous Itabbi Ajcjda 
( which see). The author of t he Zoliar is befitfved to 
have been a disciple of Akibo, named Simeon Ben 
Jochai, whom the Jews consider as the prince of 
Cabbalists, and to whoso authority they implicitly 
how on every point not contradicted in the Talmud. 
Simeon is supposed to have lived some years after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The emperor Titus 
Vespasian is said to have condemned him to death, 
but having escaped, he concealed himself along with 
his son in a cave, where, with the assistance of Eli as, 
who occasionally descended from heaven to instruct 
them, they prepared the 2ofor, a production of great 
fame, as containing the Cabbalistic mysteries, ex- 
pounded with greater fulness than in any other 
work. A brief view of this noted book may be of 
soft* interest to the reader. The first part is called 


mystery, and well does it deserve the name, from the 
mysterious doctrines which it teaches, all of them 
supported by passages extracted from the Old Testa- 
ment, and explained in a very peculiar way* It 
mentions the Microprosopou, o t the little ihee, and 
the Macroprosopon. or long face, with his spouse, 
with the different dispositions of his beard, and other 
circumstances equally trifling And absurd. The second 
part is called the Great Synod, and enters more into 
particulars, explaining the dew of the brain of the old 
man, and of the great face, lie afterwards examined 
his skull, and his hair, his forehead, eyes and nose, 
and every part of the great face, but particularly his 
beard, which is represented as “ transcending all en- 
comium. Neither prophet nor saint ever came near 
it. It is white as snow, and reaches even to the 
middle. It is the ornament of ornaments, and the 
’truth of truths; wo unto him that toucheth it.** 
This marvellous beard consists of no fewer than 
thirteen parts, which none but the initiated can com- 
prehend. The third part of the Zohar is called the 
Little Synod, and contains the last farewell which 
Simeon Ben Jochai took of his disciples. His last 
words were written by Rabbi Abba, and contain far- 
ther explanations in reference to the old man who 
had formed the subject of the two former parts. 

“ llis head," said he, “is concealed in a superior 
place where it is not seen ; but it expands its fore- 
head, which is beautiful and agreeable. It is the 
complacency of delights, and therefore it has there * 
the figure of a forehead, which appeal's with the 
brightest light, and when it appears, the complacency 
is manifest in all the w orlds. The prayers are heard) 
the face of the little visage is enlightened, the eyes 
arc as admirable as the forehead. They always be- 
hold, and never sleep, for the Psalmist says, * He 
that keepeth Israel never sloops,' and, therefore, he 
has neither eyelids nor eyebrows.” Himeon speaks 
with the same obscurity of all the other parts of the 
little face. 

Hut the question naturally arises in the mind, 
What can be the meaning of all this ? It is a mys- 
terious allegorical representation of some important 
truths. The following brief explanation may suffice. 

“ The Cabbalists distinguish three kinds of worlds, 
and represent them under the figures of three men, 
called the celestial man, the terrestrial man, and the 
archetype, or original ami model of the other. To 
each of these men they appropriate a woman, and all 
the parts of the human body, pretending that those 
parts are so many significant symbols, representing 
the operations and i 'fleets of the Defty. They ima- 
gine also a long and a little face, to which they, in 
the first place, assign some wives, because the pro- 
duction of all things is effected by union. They, in 
the second place, ascribe to them a brain* which is 
concealed, by which they insinuate that Qod com- 
prehends all things in his secret eouteil* They, in 
the third place, assert 1 that the skull is full of a white 
flew as clear as crystal,* by which they mean that ill 
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colours have a very subtile principle, and that every 
thing is white. They teach, in the fourth place, that 
the little face has two arms, which are expressive of 
his bounty and severity. They further describe his 
body as beauty, his right thigh as power, and his left 
as glory. They, in the fifth place, attribute to him 
Abundance of hair, which overshadows a part of that 
radiance and effulgence that would dazzle and con- 
found the saints, who, in their present imperfect 
state, arc incapablo of beholding that lustre which 
surrounds divine perfection.” From this imperfect 
exposition it is plain, that under the figure of the old 
man, with the different parts of his body, are veiled 
divine truths of no ordinary importance. 

We are informed that in the very act of expound- 
ing those mystical allegories, Kahbi Simoon expired. 
While he had boen engaged in teaching his disciples, 
a bright light filled (lie house, which .so dazzled those* 
present that they could not look steadfastly upon the 
face of tlicir instructor. A fire also was seen to 
burn at the door of the house, which effectually pre- 
vented the entrance of all except Simeon’s more im- 
mediate disciples ; and when both the fire and the 
dazzling brightness disappeared, they perceived that 
the lamp of Israel wub extinguished. The burial of 
this eminent Kahbi was strictly private, and it was 
reported that while the last sad ceremony was being 
performed, and the body was about to he lot down into 
the grave, a voice was suddenly heard from heaven 
exclaiming, ” Como to the marriage of Simeon ; he 
shall enter into peace, and rest in his chamber.” 
And when the coffin was actually deposited in the 
tomb, a voice was again heard saying, 44 This is he 
who caused the earth to quake and the kingdoms to 
shake.” Such legends strikingly indicate the high 
estimation in which Kahbi Simeon is held among the 
Jews. 

The Cabbala has been usually divided into three 
kinds : — (1.) The Gematria, which consists in taking 
the letters of a Hebrew word for arithmetical num- 
bers, and explaining every word by the arithmetical 
value of its letters. (2.) The Notaricou , which con- 
sists in taking every particular letter of a word for 
an entire diction. (3.) The Thrw until } which con- 
sists in transposing or changing the letters. Cabba- 
listic science was a favourite study of the Jews in 
the middle ages. At that dark period, diagrams 
were frequently drawn in particular forms and in- 
scribed with mystical Hebrew words, or rather spe- 
cial combinations of Hebrew letters, which were 
supposed to act as amulets or charms, healing dis- 
cuses, averting calamities, and otherwise exerting 
magical infiuenco. The following figure, called the 
Shield of David, may give the reader Bomo idea of 
these talismanic diagrams. We are indebted for it 
to Allen’s 1 Modern Judaism, 1 and the Hebrew in- 
scription, Aijla, is composed of the initial letters of 
four Hebrew words, which may be rendered, “ Thou 
art strong for ever, 0 Lord,” or 44 Thou art strong in 
the eternal God.” 
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The Cabbala is commonly divided into two 
branches. The one treats of the perfections of God 
and of the celestial intelligences, and receives the 
name of the chariot, or Mercam , because they sup- 
pose that Ezekiel lias explained the chief mysteries 
in the chariot which he mentions in tho beginning of 
his visions. The other is called Beretchity or the be- 
ginning, and includes the study of the material uni- 
verse, taking its name from the Hebrew word with 
which the Mosaic account of the creation opens in the 
book of Genesis. In the Cabbalistic system are includ- 
ed ton sephiroths or splendours, ten names of God, ten . 
orders of angels, ten planets, and ten members of the 
human body, and these corresponding to the ten com- 
mandments. The ten splendours are denominated the 
crown, wisdom, understanding, magnificence, might, 
beauty, victory, glory, the foundation, and the king- 
dom. The ten names of God corresponding to these 
ten splendours are “ 1 am that I am,” Jah or the . 
Essence, Jehovah, God the Creator, the Mighty God, 
the Strong God, God of Hosts, the Lord God o! 
Hosts, the Omnipotent, and the Lord Adonai. The 
ten orders of angels are tho seraphim, cherubim, 
thrones, dominions, virtues, powers, principalities, 
archangels, angels, and souls. The ten planets are 
the empyreal heaven, the primum mobile, the firma- 
ment, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mer- 
cury, and the Moon. Tho ten members of the hu- 
man body are the brain, the lungs, the heart, the 
stomach, the liver, the gall, the spleen, the reins, the 
vitals, and the womb. 

The greatest secret of the Cabbala is found in the 
sephiroths or splendours, and to obtain an acquaint^ 
once with these requires much earnest and indus- 
trious application. A greater excellence is attribut- 
ed to tho first three of these splendours than to any 
of the rest. They approach nearer to the infinite, 
and constitute (he chariot Mercava, which it is un- 
lawful to explain to any except the initiated. Some 
Ohristian writers imagine that in these three special 
sephiroths is involved the idea thus plainly seen to 
exist among the Cabbalistic Jews, of a Trinity at 
Persons in the Godhead, ft is most probable, bpw* 
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er er, that these sephiroth* were, like the other, only 
attributes of God, not Persons of the Godhead. 
Hence we find the Cabbalists representing these 
splendours as united to the divine essenco, and as 
flowing from it like colours from the flame. 

“ In order to provide for the communication and 
subordination of tho splendours/' says an intelligent 
writer, “ they liave also supposed numerous canals 
through which these influences are communicated. 
Corresponding to the uumber of the Hebrew let- 
ters, they have formed twenty-two canals, to convey 
the influence of the superior to all the inferiors. 
From the crown issues three, one terminating in 
wisdom, a second in understanding, and a third in 
beauty. From wisdom proceeds a fourth emptying 
itself into understanding, a fifth into beauty, a sixth 
into magnificence. In this manner the whole is 
conducted, and each one performs a particular oper- 
ation. Each canal has also a particular seal, con- 
sisting of three letters. Tho first is that letter which 
denotes the number of the canal, and denotes one of 
the perfections of God, and the other two letters arc 
taken from the name of God, Jolt. Two examples 
will illustrate this matter. The letter L is the num- 
ber of the twelfth cAnal, issuing from mighty arid ter- 
minating in beauty. To this letter is united Ja , and 
these constitute the God of tho thirty ways of wis- 
dom. The letter T is the number of tho twenty- 
. second canal, to which being added the letters Ja } 
we obtain 1 the God who is the end of all things.’ 
To each canal is annexed some appellation of the 
' Deity, and the letters of the name Jehovah, in a si- 
milar manner, as one of the names of God, arc an- 
nexed to each of the splendours/’ 

Carrying out their mystical system, these fanciful 
winters described thirty-two ways and fifty gates 
which lead men to the knowledge of all that is se- 
cret and mysterious, whether in nature or religion. 
All the ways proceed from wisdom, as Solomon 
says, “Wisdom’s ways arc ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.” The fifty gates are 
degrees of knowledge, which liavo never Ikjcii wholly 
attained, no man having ever entered the fiftieth 
gate. Moses passed through the forty-ninth, but 
could proceed no farther, as God had said to* him, 
“ Thou shalt not Bee my face and the fiftieth gate 
forms the entrance to the residence of the Almighty 
whom no man hath seen or can see. 

In their love of mystery, tho Cabbalistic divines 
discover mysteries in every letter of the Hebrew 
language, each letter having a relation to the splen- 
dours or to the works of creation. The universe, in 
their view, was formed with an analogy to the 
Hebrew letters, and hence they imagined tliat a cer- 
tain combination of letters constitutes the beauty 
and excellence of the universe. Thus it is, that by 
the assistance of a letter, one may attain the know* 
ledge of many tilings counected with it. lire num- 
ber seven is with them the perfect number by which 
aB things were formed. Not only do they attach 


peculiar value and importance to the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, but even the accents are considered 
to have in them an inherent virtue. Words are 
aUo twisted into a thousand extravagant and fan- 
tastic meanings, and when words do not signify what 
they wish, they cliango them by certain rules so as 
to extort from them the desired signification. The 
word Jehovah, in particular, they hold in the ut> 
must veneration, asserting it to lie an inexhaustible 
fountain of wonders and mysteries. It serves as a 
bond of union to all the splendours, and forms the 
pillar upon which they all rest. Every letter oi 
which this ineffable name consists is fraught with 
mysteries, which only tho initiated can comprehend. 
It includes all things, and he who pronounces it 
takes the whole universe into his mouth. 

The Cabbalists apply their mysterious science to 
•five different purposes ; to tho investigation of na- 
ture, hence called the “Natural Cabbala to the 
discovery of tho beautiful connection which exists 
among tho works of God, therefore denominated 
“Connecting Cabbala;” to tho contemplation of 
celestial subjects, which is designated the “Con- 
templative Cabbala;” to tho purposes of astrology, 
or the “Astrological Cabbala;” and to miraculous 
or healing purposes, which constitutes the “ Magical 
Cabbala.” 

CAUBALISTft, those Jewish doctors who pro* 
fesH to believe in the doctrines of the Cabbala, oi 
oral tradition of the Jews. The Cabbalistio opi- 
nions have been revived in modern times, and openly 
taught by Fabro D'Olivet, who maintains that there 
is a mystery involved in every letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. 

CAHEIHI, obscure divinities in Ancient Greek 
mythology of whom little is known, and concerning 
whom there has been much dispute among the 
learned. They were worshipped chiefly in Samo- 
thrace, Lemnos, and Iinbros. It has been supposed 
by some that they were originally worshipped in 
Phrygia, and that the name of Cabeiri, which has 
puzzled many philologists, was derived from Mount 
Cabeirus in that country. The earlier Greek writers 
speak of these mysterious deities as descended from 
inferior gods, Proteus and lIcphnuuiJH. In Same* 
thrace they are represented as having formed a sort 
of triad, consisting of Axierom, AxfocKithUS, and 
Axioceusa (which see), thought to be identical with 
Demeter, Persephone, and 1 lades. 1 -ator writer*, such 
as Strabo, regard the Cabeiri not as regular divini- 
ties, but like the C»rybantes and Curates, mere 
attendants on the g*»d». Some author* consider 
them as identical with the Homan Penates or bpnae* 
hold gods. In addition to the Samothncian there 
seem to have been also Laotian Cabeiri. Thai they 
were worshipped among the Macedonians is. certain, 
from the circumstance that Alexander, at ttye close 
of hi* Eastern expedition, set up after* to the Ca- 
beiri. Herodotus speak* of them a* haring been 
worshipped even at Memphis in Egypt. They are 
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sometimes identified with the Dioscuri, or Cantor and 
Pollux. See next article 

CABEIKIA, festivals of the nature of mysteries, 
celebrated in all the different places in Greece where 
the worship of the Cabeiri was observed. (See pre- 
ceding article.) Inviolable secrecy being required of 
all the initiated, little is known of the rites practised 
in the Cabeiria. Those of Samothrace were held 
every year, and continued for nine days. The ini- 
tiated, on admission, passed through various purifica- 
tions, which were understood to cleanse them from 
all crimes, even of the most atrocious description ; 
and in token of their admission they were presented 
with a purple ribbon, which was worn Around the 
body as a charm against evils of different kinds. The 
Cabeiria of Lemnos, which were less famous than 
those of Samothrace, were celebrated by night, and 
protracted throughout nine nights, during which all 
fires in the island were extinguished as being im- 
pure. Sacrifices offered to the dead, and a sacred 
vessel, which the Cabeiri were supposed to accom- 
pany, was sent to Delos to bring new fire, which 
was distributed among the people. Authors are 
silent about the manner in which the Cabeiria were 
observed in other places where the Cabeiri were 
worshipped. (See Mybtehies). 

CACA, a Homan goddess, who received divine 
honours in return for having revealed the place 
where the cattle were couccalod which her brother 
Cactis had stolen from Hercules. A perpetual lire 
was kept burning in her temple. 

CACIJS, in the Homan mythology, a giant, the 
son of Vulcan or fire, represented by Ovid in his 
‘ Fasti’ as vomiting fire and whirlwinds of smoke 
Against Hercules. He is said to have stolen a por- 
tion of the cattle which belonged to Hercules, And 
to have hid them in a cave. Cactis was betrayed by 
his sister Caca, and ho was accordingly slain by 
Hercules. He is generally considered os some evil 
demon personified, but Kougcmont suggests, in his 
1 Le Peuple Primitif,* that tho whole story of Cacus 
may have a reference to the volcanic districts of 
Italy, which wero often fabled as being the scene of 
contests between the giants and the gods. 

CADIIAKIANS, a Mohammedan sect who deny 
predestination, and hold that human actions are 
solely regulated by the free-will of man himself. 
Oue of the Mohammedan doctors terms them the 
Manicheans of the Mussulman faith, because they 
maintain the existeuco of two original co-ordinate 
principles, the one Divine and the other human. 

CAD1K, an order of Mohammedan monks founded 
by Abdu’l-crfdir-Gilani, who died at Bagdad in A. D. 
1165. Once a- week they spend a groat part of the 
night in turning round, holding one another by the 
band, and incessantly exclaiming /fat, Living, one 
of the attributes of God. They never cut their hair 
nor cover their heads, And go always barefooted. 
They may leave their convents at pleasure, and are 
under no vow of celibacy. j 


CAD1ZADEL1TES, a modem Mohammedan sect 
who bear some resemblance in their general deport- 
ment to the ancient Greek Stoics, affecting peculiar 
gravity and austerity of manner, and avoiding all 
feasts and amusements. They have introduced some 
innovations into the Mohammedan system, in so far 
as practice is concerned. Thus they have invented 
somo new ceremonies, in praying at funerals for the 
souls of the departed. This sect causes their Imam 
to cry aloud in the ears of the dead man, calling 
upon him to remember that there is but one God, 
and his prophet is one. They read tho Bible in the 
Slavonian tongue, and the Koran in Arabic. They 
drink wine during the great Mohammedan fast of 
Kamadan ; but they neither put cinnamon nor other 
spices in it. In public and private they are con- 
stantly speaking of God, and incessantly repeating 
the cry, “ There is but one God only.” Some of 
them spend whole nights in this way, sitting and in- 
clining their bodies towards the ground. This sect 
loves and protects the Christians from all insults on 
the part of other Mohammedans. They believe that 
Mohammed is the Paraclete or Comforter promised 
by Christ to be sent from the Father after lie him- 
self should leave the world. They hate images and 
the sign of the cross. They arc circumcised, and 
justify their adherence to this custom by the exam- 
ple of ChriHt. In short, the Cadizadelites seem to 
have adopted a system of faith and practice which is 
little else than a confused mixture of Moliammed- 
anism, Christianity, and Judaism. 

CADMILLUS, a deity generally spoken of in con- # 
ncction with the Cabeiri of the ancient Greeks, and 
supposed to be identical with Hicumes (which see), 
the messenger of the gods. 

CADMUS, a divinity worshipped in ancient times 
in various parts of Greece. He is reckoned by some 
a Pelasgian, and by others a Phoenician god. He is 
said to have been a son of Agenor and Telcphassa. 
Having been sent out by his father in search of his 
sister Kuropa, whom Zeus had carried off to Crete, 
he failed to find her, and settled along with his mo- 
ther in Thrace. On consulting the oracle at Delphi 
as to the hiding-place of Europa, he was told to de- 
sist from the search, and to follow a cow of a parti- 
cular kind until he reached a spot where the ani- 
mal would fall down from fatigue, and that on that 
spot he should build a town. He obeyed the com- 
mand of the oracle, and built Thebes in Bceotia. As 
he resolved to sacrifice the cow to Athena, he des- 
patched messengers to a neighbouring well to fetch 
water for the sacrifice. The well, however, was 
guarded by a dragon which killed the messengers, 
and the monster was in turn destroyed by Cadmus, 
who, at the suggestion of Athena, sowed the teeth 
of the dragon, in consequence of which a troop of 
armed men sprung up who slew one another, with 
the exception of five, who were the ancestors of the 
Thebans. Having been invested with the govern- 
ment of the city which he had built, he received 
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from Zoos, Hatmouia for his wife, by whom he had 
several children. Afterwards removing from Thebes, 
Cadmus became ting of the Cenchelians, and finally 
he and his wife were changed into dragons, and re- 
moved by Zeus to Elysium. 

Cadmus is said, by some writers, to have been 
a worshipper of Dionysus , who married his daughter 
Semele, and to have introduced the worship of that 
deity into Greece along with civilisation. To 
Cadmus the Greeks are said to owe the original 
alphabet of their language, which consisted of six- 
teen letters, and which appears to liave come to 
them from Phoenicia. The whole story of Cadmus, 
indeed, told in several different ways, seems to be a 
mythical representation of the immigration of a co- 
lony at a very early period from Phoenicia into 
Greece, bringing with them the use of a written 
alphabet and various important arts, which formed 
the groundwork of that high civilization and refine- 
ment by which the Greeks were afterwards charac- 
terized. 

CAP. See Kak. 

CAFRES (Religion of). See Kafirs (Reli- 
gion of). 

CAFUR, the name of a fountain in the Moham- 
medan paradise, thus referred to in the Koran, u The 
just shall drink of a cup of wine, mixed with the 
water of Cafur, a fountain whereof the servants of 
God shall drink ; and they shall convey the samo 
by channels whithersoever they please.” See Para- 
dise. 

CAIANIAXS, a Christian sect mentioned by Ter- 
tullian, in his work, ‘ De Baptismo,’ as denying the 
necessity of outward baptism. They have soine- 
tiofiss been confounded with the Cainitks (which 
sA), from which, however, they were altogether 
A ti net. 

^5pAINITES, a Gnostic sect of the second century, 
whom Neandcr considers as belonging to the great 
stock of the Ophites or Serpentians. They derive 
their name from the very high estimation in which 
they held Cain. Such was their hatred of the De- 
miurge or the god of the Jews, and also their dislike 
of the Old Testament, tliat they regarded the worst 
characters recorded in that ancient Jewish record, 
such as Cain, Korah, Dathan, Abiram, the inhabit- 
ants of Sodom, and even Judas the traitor, as en- 
titled to veneration, as having rebelled against the 
Demiurge, who was in their view an enemy of the 
true God. These men, usually accounted wicked, 
were, according to the system of die Cainites, the 
sons of the Sophia, and the instruments which she 
employed in opposing the Demiurge's kingdom. 
They were fervent admirers of Judas Iscariot, whom 
they looked upon as alone of all the apostles pos- 
sessed of the true Gnosis, and as having procured 
the death of Christ from the laudable motive of there-* 
by destroying the kingdom of the Demiurge. Ori- 
gan, therefore, was fully justified in denying to such 
a sset the title of Christian, opposed, as they were, 


in the very fundamental principles of their system, 
to both the person and the work of Christ 
CALABAR (Rf.lig. of). See Fetish- Worship. 

CALENDARS, books in which were recorded, in 
ancient times, the memorials of the days on which 
the Christian martyrs suffered. At first only those 
who actually died for the cause of the Redeemer had 
the honour of being mentioned in the registers ; but 
afterwards eminent confessors were also included. 
These calendars were usually kept in the churches, 
ami are sometimes confounded with the diptychs. 

CALENDERS. See Kalf.ndkr*. 

CALF- WORSHIP. The worship of this animal 
seems to have had its origin in Egypt, which was the 
chief seat of Animal- Worship of almost ovory kind. 
Tho great ox -god Mtievis was worshipped at He- 
liopolis in Lower Egypt, while the ox-god Apis 
ita» worshipped at Memphis in Upper Egypt. The 
former object of idolatry, that of Mnevis, is supposed 
by Sir Gardner Wilkinson to have given origin to 
the worship of the golden, calf, which is minutely 
described in Exod. xxxii. as having been engaged in 
by the Israelites in their journey through the wil- 
derness. After speaking of tho worship of the 
snored animals in general, Wilkinson remarks, 41 The 
Hebrew legislator felt the necessity of preventing 
the Jews from falling into this, the most gross prac- 
tice of which idolatry was guilty. The worship of 
the golden calf, a representation of the Mnevis of 
Heliopolis, was a proof how their minds had become 
imbued with the superstitions they had beheld 
in Egypt, which the mixed multitude had prac- 
tised there.” The Israelites, when employed in wor- 
shipping the calf which Aaron had made, held a fes- 
tival on tho occasion ; for it is said, “ the people Bat 
down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play." 
And Moses is further said to have seen 44 the calf 
and the dancing.” The most ancient popular rites 
of the Egyptians, according to Crcuzor, were of the 
nature of orgies, and the fundamental character oi 
their religion was Bacchanalian. Sensual songs 
were sung, with the accompaniment of noisy instru- 
ments. This accounts for the remark, Exod. xxxii. 
17, M And when Joshua heard the noise of the people 
as they shouted, he said unto Moses, There is a noise 
of war in the camp.” 

The gold from which the calf was made by Aaron 
was obtained from the Israelites in the? form of ear- 
rings; and, in reference to this tho observation of 
Wilkinson is valuable, 44 The golden ornaments found 
in Egypt consist of rings, bracelets, armlets, neck- 
laces, ear-rings, and numerous trinkets belonging to 
the toilet ; many of these are of the times of (Mr* 
t&sen I. and Thothmes III., contemporaries of Jo- 
seph and Moses.” The same author shows that ear* 
rings were commouly worn in Egypt. Rings oi 
gold were so common in Egypt, aeeordmg lx Rose!- 
lini, that they took, to a certain extent, the place of 
coin, and many times were used In bride. Besides 
the calf worshipped in the wilderness, we find, at a 
ai>* 
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much later period, king Jeroboam setting up calves 
to be worshipped by the people in different parts of 
Palestine, particularly at Dan and Bethel Both 
Aaron's aud Jeroboam's calves were constructed of 
gold, which was the very metal used by the Egyp- 
tians in making the statues of their gods. In imita- 
tion of the Egyptians, also, Jeroboam had no sooner 
set up his idol-calves than, as Aaron bad done, be 
ordained a feast or festival in honour of them. It is 
worthy of notice that Jeroboam does not select 
Shechem, the capital of his kingdom, as the seat of 
the calf-worship, but, as the Egyptians worshipped 
one ox-god at Memphis and the other at Heliopolis, 
so he set the one calf- god in Bethel and the other in 
Dan, at the two extremities of his kingdom. 

Throughout the whole of the Sacred Scripture 
this species of idolatry is spoken of in terms of re- 
proach. The idol calves are termed devils in* 2 
Chron. xi. 15 ; and Hosea, on account of this idola- 
trous worship, calls Bethel — in chap. x. 6, 8 —which 
means the House of God, by the name of Betlmven, 
that is, the house of vanity or wickedness. That the 
divine wrath was kindled against the lsmcJ’tes for wor- 
shipping the golden calf is plain, from the ‘act that 
by the command of Moses the Lcvites put three thou- 
sand of them to death ; and a pestilence was com- 
missioned to destroy those who escaped the sword. 
The withered hand of Jerolnmin was an evidence 
that his idolatry did not pass unpunished; and 
though he and many of his successors still adhered 
to calf-worship, the crime was not unavenged, for 
calamities the most sovere and protracted were 
brought upon tho whole nation. 

Bryant, in his * Mythology,' regards this form of 
idolatry as having originated in the Akk (See Akk- 
Wokshif), which he regards as identical with the 
ox or calf. This, however, though maintained with 
much learning and acuteness,- we cannot but regard 
as more ingenious than well-founded. 

CALIGAS, boots, or rather half-boots, which in An- 
cient Roman warfare were worn by soldiers as a part 
of their military equipment, and in the early Chris- 
tian church were worn by bishops as emblematical of 
that spiritual warfare in which they were engaged. 
The use of common shoes was censurod as unbe- 
coming. In A. D. 789, tho priests were required to 
wear shoes made after the fushion prevailing at 
Rome. In the middle ages the priests wore in the 
summer a lighter kind of boots called axtimlia. 

CALIPH, or Khauf (Arab. Successor), the high- 
est ecclesiastical dignitary among the Saracens, or 
rather tho supreme dignitary among tho Mohamme- 
dans, vested with absolute authority both in religious 
and political matters. The caliphs are regarded as the 
vicars or representatives of Mohammed. It is one of 
the titles of the Grand Signior of Turkey, as the suc- 
cessor of Mohammed, and it is also a title of the Sufi of 
Persia, as the successor of Ali. Being the imixn, or 
} chief priest ulamism, it was the duty of the caliph 
!o begin the public prayers in tho principal mosque on 


Friday, and also to deliver the sermon. Afterwards 
the sermon was preached by an assistant, while the 
devotional exercises continued to be conducted by., 
the caliph in person. He headed the pilgrims it 
their journey to Mecca, and led the armies of thi ! 
empire to battle. The caliphs usually rode to thi 
mosque on mules. At one of the windows of tht 
caliph's palace there always hung a piece of black 
velvet, twenty cubits long, which reached to tho 
ground and was called the caliph's sleeve, which thr 
grandees of the court were wont to kiss every da) 
with great respect. Whon Bagdad was taken b} 
the Tartars and the caliplmte destroyed, the Moham 
medan princes appointed each in his own dominion! 
a special officer to discharge the spiritual functions 
of the caliph. The name of this officer in Turkey is 
Mufti (which see), and in Persia he is called Sadue, 
being both of them officers vested with high spiri- 
tual authority. See next article. 

CALIPHATE, the office of a caliph in Moham- 
medan countries. It continued front the death of Mo- 
hammed till the taking of Bagdad by the Tartars ir 
the 655th year of the Hegira. Even after this period, 
the title was claimed by individuals in Egypt, who 
assumed to be of the family of the Abassides, and the 
successors of the Arabian prophet. Their authority, 
however, though to a certain extent acknowledged, 
was very limited in its nature, being entirely restrict- 
ed to religious mutters. The honour of being the 
true caliphs and successors of Mohammed is asserted 
at present by the emperors of Morocco to belong ex- 
clusively to them. The title, however, which they i 
take, is that of grand-scheri tfs. i 

CALI ST A. a nymph of Diana in ancient Roman ; 
mythology, who, having been detected in an intrigue ! 
with Jupiter, is said to ha\c been turned along with ! 
her child into bears. Both of them were afterwards 
transferred by Jupiter to the heavens as constella- j 
tions, under the names of Ursa Major and Ursa 
Minor, the Greater and the Lesser Bears. 

CALIXT1NES (Lat. Calyx, a cup), a party of thel 
Hussites, or followers of John Hubs, in Bohemia, in 
the fifteenth century, who separated from tlicir bre- j 
thren on the question as to the use of the chalice or | 
cup in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The { 
council of Constance, A. i). 1418, had passed a decree, ! 
which was afterwards confirmed by the council o 
Trent, denying the cup to the laity, and limiting 
the communion, in both bread and wine, to the offi- 
ciating priests alone. The fathers of the council 
found the utmost difficulty in reconciling the people 
particularly of Bohemia, to this prohibition, the ver- 
sion of Wyelifl'e’s New Testament, and probably ! 
other versions in other languages, having been at thii j 
time widely circulated. One of the moat learned j 
Romish divines of the period wrote an elaboratt 
treatise against * Double Communion,* in which hi : 
sets it forth os one ground of his fears, that the de 
nial of the cup to the laity would be unacceptabli 
to the community generally, that 41 there are msnf 
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hymen among the heretics who have a version of the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue, to the great prejudice 
and offence of the Catholic frith. 1 ’ 

Before the decree of the council of Constance had 
passed, which declared the lawfulness of commu- 
nion m one kind only — a practice which had crept 
into the church before it was ecclesiastically sanc- 
tioned— an active and zealous minister of the re- 
forming party in Bohemia, Jacobel de Mise, began 
to preach publicly on the subject, proving incontest- 
ably from Scripture that all communicants were en- 
titled to receive the eucharist in both kiuds. This 
opinion was adopted and publicly supported by John 
JIuss himself, and by a nuinbhr of priests, with the . 
full approbation of the people generally. The com- 
munion was dispensed in both kinds, accordingly, in 
several churches in Prague. The practice spread ex- 
tensively throughout the kingdom, and several cu- 
rates and vicars who disapproved of the use of the 
cup by the laity, found it necessary to excommuni- 
cate those of their people who adhered to the prac- 
tice of the reforming party. The result was that a 
large party was formed, who, in a. D. 1419, repaired 
to a mountain, whore they erected a tent in the form 
of a chapel, in which they performed divine service, 
and administered tho communion to the people in 
both elements. From this interesting service, the 
Hussites termed the mountain TAbor, which, in the 
Bohemian language, moans a tent, and hence the 
followers of Hubs came to be called Ta no kites 
(which see). Tho mountain where they had thus 
been privileged to assemble and partake of the com- 
munion in tho precise manner which was in accord- 
ance with its original institution, became a favourite 
place of meeting. Large crowds assembled there for 
divine worship and the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. Dr. M‘Crie mentions, in a short notice of 
the Taborites, that on one day there were present on 
Mount Tabor, as they called their meeting-place, 
above forty-two thousand people. 

Notwithstanding this great movement in favour of 
Scriptural doctrine and practice among the reformed 
party in Bohemia, there were still, even among them, 
not a few who were unwilling to surrender some of 
those tenets and observances which the Romish Chuxfch 
had introduced. The dogma of transubstautiation, 
the celebration of the mass, and the practice of auricu- 
lar confession, were retained by some of the Hussites, 
while they were discarded by others. The conse- 
quence was that a great schism took place among 
them, which, commencing in a diversity of opinion 
and practice, ended in an open rupture. The one 
party took the name of Calixtines, from their distin- 
guishing tenet, that the cup ought not to be withheld 
from the laity in the sacrament of the supper ; while 
the other party retained the name of Taborites, 
which had previously belonged to the whole united < 
My- The old city of Prague, the capital of Bohe- 
snia, with the principal nobility, adhered to the Ca- 
lixtines ; the Inhabitants of New Fragile, with those 


who dwelt at Tabor and the neighbourhood, were the 
principal supporters of the other party* They were 
both united in their opposition to Borne and to the 
greater number of her unscriptural dogmas, but the 
effectiveness of their assaults against the common 
enemy was much diminished by their ecolesiaatioal 
separation from one another. 

The Emperor Sigisnumd, successor to WenceS- 
laiis, king of Bohemia, luid declared himself de- 
cidedly in favour of Rome, and against the Hussites. 
Three political parties at tliat time divided Bohemia : 
tho Roman Catholics and the majority of the no- 
bles, even those of them who adhered to tho Calix- 
tines, wished to retain Sigisnumd in the government ; 
the party of Prague, supported by a large body of tho 
Calixtines, were in favour of elevating another king 
to tho throne ; and the whole faction of the Tabor- 
ifes, with Ziska at their head, wished to have no 
king at all. The party of Prague proposed to offer 
the crown of their country to tho king of Poland } 
and both the Calixtines and Taborites wore at one 
in sanctioning and carrying out this proposal. Em- 
bassies were repeatedly despatched to Polaud on the 
subject. Tho sovereign, who then occupied the 
throne of Poland, was Vladislav Joguellon, grand 
duke of Lithuania, who had become a Christian on 
his marriage with lfedvige, queen of Poland, in A. D. 
1 .'186. When tho offer of the crown of Bohemia 
was made to him, he was advanced in years, and 
being naturally of a somewhat irresolute character, 
some time elapsed before he came to a decision. At 
length he made up Iris mind to reject the offer, more 
especially as his acceptance of it was violently op- 
]>oscd by the Roman Catholie clergy of Poland, by 
whom the Hussites were regarded as dangerous 
heretics ; but, in combination with his cousin, the 
grand duke of LithuauiA, J ague lion agreed to assist 
the Bohemians in their struggle against their own 
sovereign, who wished to hand them over to the 
tender mercies of Rome. Coributt, a nephew of the 
king of Poland, was despatched to the aid of the 
Hussites with live thousand cavAlry and a sum of 
money. The arrival of Coributt with his Polish 
horsemen in Prague was a source of joy to tho re- 
forming party, but a cause of alarm to ibe adherents 
of the Emperor Sigi wound. I hiving been educated 
in tho Greek church, the gallant stranger was in no 
small favour with the Hussites, as he could con- 
scientiously partake of the communion in both kinds, 
while the royal party industriously circulated the 
most unfavourable reports concerning him, as, for 
instance, that he was riot baptized in the name of 
the Trinity, because he was a Russian, and an ene- 
my to the Christian name. A strong party wished 
to elect Coributt king of Bohemia, but at length 
matters were so far compromised that he was consti- 
tuted regent of the kingdom. ^ 

Meantime, the two parties into which the Bus- 
sites were divided, the Calixtines and As Taborites, 
came to an open disagreement. The nobles end 
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nagistmtou of Prague formed the resolution, in | 

1419, of treating with the Emperor. Ziska, the | 
leader of the Taborites, declined to take a part in j 
this ticaty, and left Prague indignant at the conduct 
of the nobility. When Sigismund, however, at- 
tacked the city with a powerful army, Ziska re- 
turned to its defence. The circumstances which led 
to the separation of the two parties of the reforming 
faction are thus described by Dr. M‘Crio : “ While 
}he Taborites resided in Prague on this occasion, 
they performed divine service according to the mode 
which appeared to them most scriptural. Their 
ministers wore their beards like other men, they 
had not the shaven crowns of the Popish priests, 
and they were dressed in clothes of a grey or brown 
colour. They did not repeat the canonical hours. 
They performed worship sometimes in the open air, 
sometimes in private houses, avoiding the elm relief, 
either because they were dedicated to saints, or be- 
cause they wore profaned by images. They observed 
none of tho ceremonies of the mass. Hefore com- 
municating, the whole assembly, kneeling, repeated 
tho Lord’s Prayer. After this, the minister who 
was to officiate, approached a table, covered with 
white linen, upon which stood the bread and wine. 
The bread was cut or broken, for they did not use 
wafers The wine was not in cups of gold or silver 
which had been consecrated, but in vessels of pew- 
ter, wood, or stone. The minister pronounced, with 
% loud voico, And in the vulgar tongue, the words of 
consecration. This being finished, ho caused the 
Other ministers present and the people to communi- 
cate. They did not elevate the cucharist after con- 
secration, and consequently did not adore it ; nor 
did they keep any of it till next day. 

u Tliis service, so simplo, so novel, shocked tho 
university and a great many of tho priests in the city 
of Prague. They had banished the costly and su- 
perfluous ornaments of the service, hut they re- 
tained all tho other rites, and in particular used the 
oanon of the mass. Zealous for the old ritual, they 
could not refrain from publicly exclaiming against 
the Taborites for their neglect of it. Thc*e, in 
their turn, blamed the Popish service, as totally des- 
titute of Scripture authority, and stigmatized those 
who stickled for it os Pharisees. Tho people min- 
gled in the quarrel of their priests ; one party ap- 
proved the Calixtine rite, Another preferred the Ta- 
borito. Some of the inhabitants refused torecoi\e 
the communion from tho luutds of their priests, un- 
less they laid aside their sacerdotal vestments ; and 
the women, at the instigation of their husbands, hin- 
dered them from performing tho service with their 
ornaments. It was in this manner that, in the year 

1420, the sad division originated/* 

The principles of the CaHxtines were perliaps more 
obviously opposed to those of the Romish church < 
than might have been expected at that period. 
They required that the Word of God should be ex- 
pounded to the people with all simplicity, and with 


a view to edification ; that the communion should 
be dispensed in both kinds ; that the cleigy should 
devote themselves exclusively to their ministerial 
work, and strive to exhibit a holy and consistent ex- 
ample to their docks, and that should any of them 
be guilty of violating the laws, they should be 
punished accordingly. They taught that the cir- 
cumstantials of divine institutions were, in many 
cases, left to be regulated by human arrangement, 
and that the opinions of the fathers were only to be 
regarded when not contrary to Scripture. 

Various conferences were held between the Ca- 
Hxtincs and the Taborites, with a view, if possible, 
.to come to a common understanding upon tho dis- 
puted points. But all s»ueh meetings were ineffec- 
tual. They di fibred on novornl, even of the essen- 
tial, doctrines of Christianity, but more especially on 
the euclmrist. The Calixtines agreed with the Ro 
man church on transubstantiatirm, and various othe 
matters connected with the Lord’s Supper, and onbj 
dissented from them on two points ; they ftdmuiis 
tered it under both elements, and they gave it t< 
infants, justifying the practice by the statement o: 
our blessed Lord, John vi. 53, “Then Jesus s&ic 
unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto yon, Except 
ye. eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
blood, ye. have no life in you.” The Calixtines con- 
tin ue-d for several years to maintain their pecu- 
liar tenets, hut joined with the Taborites in op- 
posing the encroachments of Rome. War had 
raged in Bohemia for a long period, and in 1433 
the council of Basil, desirous of putting an end 
to the civil distractions of the country, invited 
the Bohemians to attend the council. They ap- 
peared at Constance to the number of three hundred 
men, and in name of their countrymen proposed the 
four following articles: (1.) Whoever would be 
saved must receive the cucharist in both kinds 
(2.) Temporal authority is forbidden to the clergy 
by the Divine law. (3.) The preaching of the Word 
of God should he free to every man. (4.) Public 
crimes must bv no means go unpunished. On these 
points four Bohemian divines and four members of 
the council disputed for fifty days. The council 
answered their demands in so equivocal a maimer 
that they abruptly broke off the negotiation and re- 
turned home. The Calixtines were disposed to dose 
the war, but the Taborites sternly refused to yield. 
Aftor wards /Eneas Sylvius, who was sent into Bo- 
hemia by the council, succeeded in reconciling the 
Calixtines to the Roman see, by simply acceding to 
their wish on what they regarded as their grand 
distinctive point, the granting the use of the oup 
to the laity. See Hussites, Tabokites. 

CALIXTINS, the followers of George Calixtus, 
a distinguished Lutheran theologian of the seven- 
teenth century. He was born in 1586 at Meiby in 
Holstein, and after a brilliant career as a divine and 
professor, he died in 1656. His treatises on the va- 
rious points of controver sy between Protestants and 
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Romanists were considered as among the moet acute, 
teamed, and conclusive polemical writings of the 
time. He gave rise to a class of Christians, who re- 
ceived the name of Sgncrdists, and who alleged that 
the points of difference between the Calvinists and 
Lutherans were of less importance than the doc- 
trines in which they were agreed, and that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity waft less distinctly declared in 
the Old Testament than in the New. By the asser- 
tion of these opinions he exposed himself to the per- 
secution of the Lutheran theologians, from whom, 
however, he was protected by the elector George 1 . 
of Saxony, at the diet of Ratisbou in 1655. The 
Calixtins endeavoured to unite the Romish, Calvin- 
ist, and Lutheran churches in the bonds of cliarity 
and mutual kindness, alleging that the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity were preserved pure in all 
, the three communions, and that the opinions of the 
' first five centuries were to be held as of equal truth 
and authority with Scripture itself. 

CALIZA, the ceremony among the Jews called 
44 the loosing of the shoe,” which is performed when 
an individual refuses to marry his brother's widow, 
and to raise up seed unto his brother. In Buch a 
case, it is decreed in Deut. xxv. 9, 10, “ Then shaft 
his brother's wife come unto him in the presence of 
the elders, and loose his shoe from off his foot, and 
spit in his face, and shall answer and say, So shall it 
be done unto that man that will not build up 1 uh 
brother’s house. And his name shall be called in 
Israel, The house of him that hath his shoe loosed.” 
The ceremony is gone through in the following man- 
ner. Three Rabbis, accompanied by two witnesses, 
go out on the preceding evening, and agree upon a 
proper spot where the transaction is to take place. 
Next day, at the close of the morning service, the 
congregation repair to the locality fixed on, where 
the Rabbis call the widow and the brother-in-law 
before them, who, in the presence of the assembly, 
make a public declaration that the object of their 
appearance is to procure their freedom and discharge. 
The principal Rabbi examines the man, argues with 
him, and endeavours to prevail upon him to marry 
this his brother's widow. If he refuses to comply 
with the request, he is again sulijected to an exa- 
mination upon the point, and if still determined, he 
puts on a shoe which is too large for him, and the 
woman, attended by one of the Rabbis, repeats Deut. 
xxv. 7, 44 And ifthe man like not to take bis brother's 
wife, then let his brother's wife go up to the gate 
unto the eldere, and say, My husband's brother re- 
fuseth to raise up unto his brother a name in Israel, he 
will not perform the duty of my husband's brother.” 
Then the brother-in-law immediately replies, 44 1 
like not to take her;” and upon this, the woman 
looses the shoe and takes it off, throwing it upon the 
ground with the utmost anger and disdain, repeat 
log with the assistance of the Rabbi, 44 So shall it be 
-done unto the man that will not build up his bro- 
uter's house, and his name shall be called in 'Israel, 


The house of him that bath hie shoe loosed.” 
This form of words she repeats thrice, and thrice the 
witnesses reply, 44 His shoe is loosed/ 1 The Rabbi 
now informs the widow that she is at liberty to 
marry whom she pleases, aud if she requires a cer- 
tificate to that effect, it is immediately granted. 
The permission to marry is called by tbe Jews Ca» 
lisa. Iu aucient times a man was held In grant re- 
spect who complied with tho injunction to marry Mt 
brother's widow; but the custom is seldom followed 
among the modern Jews, who, when they many 
their daughters to one of several brothers, are in tbs 
habit of requiring a previous contract to be drawn 
up, engaging that, in case of the husband's decease, 
the widow shall bo sot at liberty without relinquish- 
ing any of her pretensions. Borne will oblige the 
husband if ho happens to become dangerously ill, to 
^rant his wife a divorce that her brother-in-law, alter 
his decease, may have no claims upon her. 

CALL1GENEIA, a surname of Demetok or of 
Gifca (which see). 

CALLIOPE, one of the nine muses in the ancient 
mythology of tho Greeks and Romans. Calliope 
was tho muso of epio poetry, and is usually repra 
sented with a tablet and stylus, and sometimes with 
a roll of paper. Boo Muheb. 

CALL1PIIANA, a priestess of Velia, who was 
made a Roman citixen «. o. 98, preparatory to the 
Velionscs obtaining the Roman franchise. 

CALLIPYGOS, a surname of Aphrodite (which 
see). 

CALL1STE, a surname of Artemis, under which 
she was worshipped at Athens. 

CALLISTEIA, a festival celebrated at Lesbos, at 
which females assembled in the temple of Hera, 
when the fairest received the prise of beauty. A 
contest of tho same kind took place in Arcadia, and 
another among the Eleans, but in this lost men only 
were permitted to contend for the prise of beauty. 

CALOYERS, the general name applied to the 
monks of the Greek church. Tho word is taken 
from a Greek word kalogeroi , good old men. They 
follow universally the order of St. Basil (which 
see). They have among them three ranks or de- 
grees : the Novices or Probationers, termed Archarif 
the Proficient, called Microchemi ; and the Perfect, 
named Megalochemi. Such of them as read mass are 
properly named regular priest*, who become in 
course of time Hieromonachi, -acred monks, and 
never officiate but on solemn festivals. The Ca- 
loyers are likewise divided into Coenobites, An- 
chorets, and Recluses. 

An applicant for tho privilege of becoming * Ca 
loyor makes known his wish, in the first instance, 
to the Hieromonachus. In former times, tbs Supe- 
rior or Archimandrite, always examined the novice, 
and obliged him, by way of probation, fe **$!* for 
tliree yean in the convent, at the {fast of which 
period, his head was shaved in the lawtof a crown. 
This custom was established Jn the raSgtt and by 
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the appointment of the Emperor Justinian. After- 
wards the year's probation was reduced to six 
months ; the novice, however, was bound, though in 
a layman's habit, to practise for a considerable time 
the laws and constitutions of a monastic life. If, at 
the termination of the probationary period, he was 
determined to persevere in his original purpose, the 
superior accompanied him to church, where, after 
making solemn inquiry into tho motives by which 
he was actuated in proposing to become a monk, he 
gave him the dress of his order, and, after reciting 
several prayers suited to the occasion, he cut off a 
look of his hair, which lie affixed witli a piece of 
wax to the church wall dose to the altar. 

The Coenobites were formerly under very strict dis- 
cipline, which, however, is now much relaxed. Their 
chief employment from midnight to sunset is recit- 
ing their sacred office. Tho Anchorets reside iif 
private dwellings near the monasteries, spending 
thoir time through tho week in cultivating a little 
spot of ground, and mingling their manual labours 
with frequent dovotioiml exercises. The Recluses 
again, shut themselves up in grottos and caverns on 
the tops of mountains, and subsist wholly upon alms 
sent them from the neighbouring monasteries. 
Those of tho Caloyers who reside in monasteries 
ore engaged in the almost incessant repetition of 
prayers. They commence at midnight by reciting 
an office two hours in length, which from the time 
at which it is repeated is called the Matonyclim or 
midnight office. They then retire to their cells 
till live in the morning, when they repeat tho 
terce, sext, and mass, after which they repair to tho 
refectory, where a lecture is read till dinner. At 
four o'clock in the afternoon they say vespers ; and 
at six go to supper, after which they recite an office 
called the Apotlipho ; and At eight each monk retires 
to his chamber for repose till midnight. Every day 
After matins they confess their faults on their knees 
to their superior. 

The dress of the Caloyers is black, or at least dark 
brown, being a kind of cassock girt round about 
them with a surcingle or belt of the same colour. 
They wear also black, flat-crowned caps, with a 
piece of black doth sewed to the lining, aud hang- 
ing down upon tho shoulders. The dross some- 
what varies in the different classes of monks. The 
Aoharij probationers or monks of the lowest order, 
wear nothing but a plain dark tunic made of coarse 
doth. The professed monks, or Miorochemi^ 
wear a larger and much handsomer dress. The 
Perfect again, or Megalochemi, wear a full-sleeved 
gown and scapulory, and when they die are buried 
in these robes as tho badges of their profession. In 
addition to the usual monastic dress, the Caloyers 
wear over their shoulders a square piece of stuff*, on 
whioh are represented the cross, and the other marks 
of thepoBsion of our Saviour, with these contracted 
words, JC. XC. NC., that is, /eras Christo* vmetty 
Jesus Christ conquers. 


Dr. Henderson, in his valuable edition of Buck's 
< Theological Dictionary,' gives the most recent ac- 
count of the monasteries in which the Greek monks 
reside : “ Tho most considerable monastery of the 
Greek Caloyers in Asia, is that of Mount Sinai, 
which was founded by the Emperor Justinian, and 
endowed with sixty thousand crowns revenue. The 
abbot of this monastery, who is also on archbishop, 
lias uudor him two hundred religious. This convent 
is a large square building, surrounded with walls 
fifty feet high, and with but one gate, which is 
blocked up to prevent the entrance of the Araos, 
On the eastern side there is a window, through which 
those within draw up the pilgrims in a basket, which 
they let down by a pulley. Not many miles beyond 
this, they have another, dedicated to St. Catharine. 
It is situated in the place where Moses made the 
bitter waters sweet. It has a garden, with a planta- 
tion of more Hum ten thousand palm trees, from 
whence the monks draw a considerable revenue 
There is another in Palestine, four or five leagues 
from Jerusalem, situated in the most barren place 
imaginable. The gate of tho convent is covered with 
the skins of crocodiles, to prevent the Arabs setting 
firo to it, or breaking it to pieces with stones. It 
has a large tower, in which there is always a monk, 
who gives notice by a bell of the approach of the 
Arabs, or any wild beasts. 

“The Caloyers, or Greek monks, have a great 
number of monasteries in Europe; among which 
that of Pcntcli, a mountain of Attica, near Athens, 
is remarkable for its beautiful situation, and a very 
good library. That of Callimachus, a principal 
town of tho island of Chios, is remarkable for the 
occasion of its foundation. It is called Niamog 
ni, i. e. the sole Virgin , its church having been built 
in mornoiy of an image of the holy virgin, miracu- 
lously found on a tree, being the only one left of 
several which had been consumed by fire. Con- 
stantine Monomachus, emperor of Constantinople, 
being informed of this miracle, made a vow to build 
a church in that place, if he recovered his throne, 
from which ho had been driven ; which he executed 
in the year 1050. The convent is large, and built 
in the manner of a castle. It consists of about two 
hundred religious, and its revenues amount to sixty 
thousand piastres, of which they pay five hundred 
yearly to the grand seignior. There is in Amourga, 
one of the islands of the Archipelago, called Spar- 
adcs, a monastery of Greek Caloyers, dedicated to 
the Virgin ; it is a huge and deep cavern, on tha 
top of a very high hill, and is entered by a ladder of 
fifteen or twenty steps. The church, refectoiy, and 
colls of the religious who inhabit this grotto, are dug 
out of the Bides of the rock with admirable artifice. 
But the most celebrated monasteries of Greek Ca- 
ioyers are those of Mount Athos, in Macedonia. 
They are twonty-tliree in number; and the religious 
live in them so regularly, that the Turks themselves 
have k great esteem for them, and often recommend 
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themselves to their prayem* Every thing in them 
s magnificent; end, notwithstanding they hove been 
tmder the TuA for so tonga thiw,tl^ have lost no- 
thing of their grandeur. The principal of these 
monasteries ere Be la Fanagia and Anna Laura. 
The leHghnM, who aspire to the highest dignities, 
enmefojm aU parte of the East to perform here 
th$T ttovlclate, and, after a stay of some years, are 
voedfaedr npon their return into their own country, 
aeapoetles. The Caloyen of Mount Athos have a 
grant' aversion to the Pope, and relate that a Roman 
fiQiMMt having visited their monasteries, had plun- 
§mi and burned some of tliem, because they would 
not adore him. 1 * 

In addition to the Calovers or monks properly so ! 
called, there are also attached to each monastery a 
number of lay-brothers, who devote themselves to 
the cultivation of the ground that the regular monks 
may be undisturbed in their devotional exercises. 
Over all the Caloyers there are visitors or exarchs, 
who visit the convents under their inspection, with 
the principal, if not Sole, design of collecting the 
taxes paid by the different monasteries to the pa- 
triarch. The Greek monasteries are in general very 
rich, particularly some of those on Mount Athos. 
There are also mendicant friars, who wander up and 
down the country receiving contributions -for the 
support of their respective convents. 

Besides the monasteries, various nunneries are 
found in which female Caloyers reside, and who, 
in the intervals of their devotional exercises, employ 
themselves in sewing and knitting useful articles of 
dress, which they sell to the Turks, who have free 
admission at particular periods for the purchase of 
the articles wrought by the nuns. These female Ca- 
loyers are many of them widows. They tnako no 
vow, and are not confined to the convent, which 
they may leave at any time. The abbot of the 
monastery to which the nunnery is attached, sends 
one of his most venerable monks to visit the nuns 
every day, and officiates for them as their priest and 
father confessor ; but all other priests are forbidden 
sudor severe penalties to enter the nunneries. Bee 
Athos, Mount (Monks of). 

CALUMET, supposed to be derived from the 
French word chalumeau, a pipe, regarded by the 
North American Indians with the utmost venera- 
tion, viewed by them as a mystery,, and as a pre- 
sent made by the Sun to mankind. The Calumet fa 
thus described by La Potherie, who resided in 
Canada about the end of the seventeenth century. 

“ 1 It is a kind of very long pipe made of red stones, 
adorned with the heads of woodpeckers, and of a 
kind of dudes that perch upon trees. The head of 
those birds is of the finest scarlet in the world, and 
is beautified with fine feathers*’ In the middle of 
the tube or body of the Calumet, they hang or ft* 
certain feathers, taken faem the wings of a bird, 
which they call Xiboo, a kind «^ eugfe. They al- 
twirdpae the Cajtonet wtotato any 


considerable enterprise. Shther Henoepin gives us a 
much more accurate description of thfa instrument; 

* The Calumet,* says he, 1 is a gtes^ imihkilig-pipe, of 
red, white, or black marble. It is pretty much like 
a poll-axe ; has a very smooth head, and the tube, 
which is about two feet and a-half long, it mijdfcHf a 
pretty strong reed or cane, set oft with foariwftjflrf 
all sorts of colours, with sevoml mats made f i 
man's hair, variously interwoven. To this 
two wings, which makes it something like Meri^j^i^ 
caducous, or the wand which ambassadors of tfeiA.} 
held formerly in their hands. They thrust this MW*'; 
through the necks of huars, which are birds epeokfed 
with black and white, and about the bigness of GUT 
geese, or through the necks of the above-mentioned 
ducks. These ducks are of three or four different 
colours. Every nation adorns the Calumet, os custom, 
8r their own fanoy shall suggest. The Calumet is a 
passport to all who go to the allies of such nations as 
send it. It is a symbol of peace, and they are uni- 
versally of opinion, that some great misfortune would 
befall any person who should violate the faith of It. 

It is the seal of all undertakings, of all important 
affairs, and public ceremonies.* La Iiontan relate*, - 
that the ‘tube of tho Calumet is four or five ftitft \ 
long, and the body of this pipe is about eight inches 
(in diameter 1 suppose) aud the bowl iu which tit# 
tobacco is laid, throe.*’* 

The North American Indians looked upon the 
sun as the lord of the universe, and they were wont 
to offer him tobacco, which they called smoking the 
sun. A religious ceremony of this nature is thus 
briefly noted by Picart : 4i The chiefs of the families 
assemble by day- break at the house of one of their 
principal men. The latter lights the Calumet, offers 
it thrice to the rising-sun, and waving it with both 
his hands according to its course, till he comes to 
the point from whence ho first began, he addresses 
his prayers at the same time to the Sun, implores Ms 
protection, beseeches him to direct him in his under- 
takings, And recommends all the families of the can- 
ton or province to his care. After which tho chief 
smokes in the Calumet, and presents it to the as- 
sembly, in order that every member of it may smoko 
the Sun in his turn." This ceremony is never per* 
formed but ou important occasions. 

Travellers tell us that the North American In- 
dians ltave their Calumet of war, and their Calumet 
of peace, which are known from each oilier by tits 
difference of the feathers. Whenever a P*VK 
whose herald lias Ieftthe Calumet with another pmtb 
pie, is attacked by an enemy, that which r*0*taffLit 
is hound to stand by the invaded nation# fenfafa; |,' : 
mediator, in the heat of the battle, pJHfl^^bb- 
Calumet, there immediately follows a 
hostilities ; and if both sides accept' of £|fok* 
out of the Calumet, a peace is iwilH 
eluded. La Potherie Inform* ua, mk W 

there on the Calumet ifcfitf white 

■ad pxj mixed ofitf .el 
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UNfintaucG, not only to those to whom Hie Calumet is 
presented, but also to their allies. A Calumet tliat 
tered on one side, and white and grey mingled to- 
gether on the other, hoe a doable meaning, either 
for war or peace, according to the side which is 
turned. The Calumet dance is often called the In- 
dian war-dance. The following account of it as 
given fay an old traveller, may be interesting: 
^They* surround the ball-room with branches of 
Ariie^' and spread a great mat made of bulrushes, 
painted with several colours, and place on this mat, 
which serves for a carpet, the manitou, or tutelary 
deity, of the person who gives the dance. They 
place the Calumet to the right hand of this god ; for 
this festival is celebrated in his honour, or it is ho 
at least that presides at the ceremony ; and they 
raise round the Calumet a trophy of bows, arrows, 
clubs, and axes. After having thus disposed tiling 
in their order, and a little before the dance begins, 
that is to BAy, as the assembly grows more and more 
-numerous, they go and salute the deity. This hom- 
**gB consists in perfuming him with tobacco. The 
finest voices are allowed the best seats, and the rest 
Mg* themselves in a ring under the trees, all of 
fbmain a sitting posture. One of the chief in the as- 
sembly takes up the Calumet, in a very respectful 
iMner, and holding it in both his hands, dances in 
cadence, himself dancing at the samo time, observing 
always to keep time with his fingers. All tho mo- 
tions of the Calumet are odd and whimsical, and 
hav* perhaps their meaning. They sometimes show 
It to the assembly, tlion present it to the sun, and 
often hold it towards the ground; they extend its 
, wings, as if they were going to sot it a flying ; lastly, 
they bring it nosr the mouths of those present, as if 
they ♦ere going to give them the Calumet to kiss. 
This is the first act of that rejoicing, which we may 
csiffa religious festival. They afterwards have a 
combat, to which they are animated by the Bound 
drums, or a kind of kettle-drum ; and the voices 
sometimes sing in chorus with tho warlike instru- 
ment. Then the savage, who lias the Calumet in 
lda hand, invites Borne young champion to take up 
the weapons that are hid under the mat, and chal- 
lenges him Id fight with him ; when the young war- 
rior taking bis bow, his arrows, and axo, attacks 
him who bos the Calumet in his bond. The combat 
it fought in cadence, when the Calumet, which at 
first seemed to quit thfe field, is declared to be vie- j 
tarioua. They were certain that fate would declare j 
in its favour. The third act of the ceremony re- 
lates entirely to the conqueror of the young warrior. 
He relates his military achievement to the assembly, 
striking with a dab upon a post that is fixed in the 
centre of the circle, at the conclusion of every inci- 


dent, ns La Hontan assures us ; and when he has no numerous in France as wett ac 
more to soy, the president of the assembly makes Vfires of persecution were busA 
him i* present of a fine robe of beaver skinjafter saty. It was not lik%.;&afe 


,dttoh Cdtunei is given into the ksfads qjfen- j penetrating mind of 
dher »av»^ and from *hm on the point* 


till the whole assembly have performed the same ce- 
remony. If the Calumet is dfineed upon account 01 
an alliance, the president eondnde^ W by 

presenting the Calumet to the deputy jtifJhe mo- 
tion with whom the alliance is 
Calumet of peace is brought to on Indhm:^Ipi^^ 
the villagers, especially the young pemM|;^M 
round the person bringing it. In short, 
anything of importance is to be performed, ifl^^s^ 
lumet occupies a prominent place in the 
CALVIN (John), the celebrated Frendi • 

er, was born 10th July 1609, at Noyon in Ficiw|j^; 
Bom of respectable parents, he received a sbmK 
what liberal education in early life, and eiyoyed 
the privilege of studying several years at the Col- 
lege- do-la-Marche in Paris under the tuition of Ma- 
turin Cordier, one of the distinguished scholars of 
his day. Beared from infancy in the Romish 
faith, lie entertained a warm attachment to its ritual, 
and a natural aversion to those heretical opinions 
which had already given rise to a bitter persecu- 
tion. But while young Calvin was at heart a 
keen Romanist, he gave early symptoms of being 
influenced by firm conscientiousness and care- 
ful attention to the moBt scrupulous morality. 
Among his follow-students, indeed, he waS conspi- 
cuous for assiduous devotion to study, and for a 
rare combination of acuteness and profundity of 
genius. He was afterwards sent to the college of 
the Capettes, founded in the city of Noyon. Here 
he spent his whole time in study, and having shown 
from infancy a peculiar inclination towards sa- 
cred pursuits, his father early destined him for the 
church. At that period it was a common practice 
to confer ecclesiastical titles and revenues on chil- 
dren. Accordingly, when only about twelve years 
of age, John Calvin was invested with the chap- 
laincy of La Gesine. On the eve of Corpus Chritt i 
day, tho bishop solemnly cut oft’ the child's hair, 
and by this ceremony of the tonsure, Calvin was 
admitted into the number of the clergy, and became 
capable of entering into holy orders, and of holding 
a benefice without residing on the spot. Two yeii wL 
after this the city of Noyon was visited with a s** ' 
vere pestilence, which cut off many of the dtbttlf» 
The father of the young chaplain, desirous to renpunte: 
his son from the scene of danger and death, sought 
leave of absence for him during the pl*guV and, 
having obtained it, Calvin was sent to Paris toffee* 
Becute his studies still farther. While resident 
in the capital, he found a home in the Imuse 
unde, Richard Cauvin, where he applied hifosdf i* 
his studies with the utmost assiduity, an d Mis. 
great progress in the Latin language snd^Mdute. 
The friends of the Reformation had abeady beeosqe 
numerous in France as well safe Ckdrmany, end th* 
fires of persecution w ere taagfog fiMttftal inten- 
sity. It was not likely, tbatthe mi 
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manta* and the Reformed. But whatever may have 
been hie internal struggles, he still tenaciously ad- 
hered to his early faith, and nt the ago of twenty 
he obtained, through the influence of his father, the 
rectory of Pont L’Eveque at Noyon, and a benefice 
m the cathedral church. For a short time he held 
this double appointment* and officiated as a Romish 
priest in his native town. He was not lung, how- 
ever, in resigning his sacred office, with the consent, 
and, as it would appear, hv the advice of his father. 
He now applied his rnind to the study of the civil 
jaw at Orleans, under a lawyer of great eminence, 
Pierre de l'Etoile. This sudden change of pursuit 
might have appeared strange, had we not reason to 
„ talteve that the mind of the young French cure had 
been gradually undergoing an important revolution. 
By the careful study of the Scriptures, accompanied 
, yrith deep meditation and earnest prayer, he had be- 
come convinced «»f I lie erroneous diameter of many 
Of the Romish dogmas, and feeling that lie could no 
longer conscientious! v minister at the ahum of a 
church which he believed to be resting on an uu- 
scriptural foundation. In 1 mtomuj|d all connection 
with it, and devoted luire-elf mcJwhiU- tn secular 
studios. In tin* int erecting dcparimem of law he 

« pid proficiency : but still nimv, rapid was his 
i in Script :uaJ knowledge. Me made no He- 
ns letters to l»N friends of the change which 
had taken place m his religious ^ lews. Many of the 
formed reported lu lnm for ad' ice and instruction. 
He passed to Paris, and then* lie distm^ui.-died him- 
•elf in literature b\ puhlisliing, at the early age of 
twenty-four, a commentary on Seneca ’• celebrated 
‘ treatise on clemency. The reformed cause had se- 
cured for itself numerous warm friend** in the French 
capital, and Calvin idctiti tied himself with the must 
zealous and active amomr them. Nicholas fop, in 
particular, who was summoned before the. autho- 
rities to answer for having exposed the crrois 
i>f the national religion, was his intimate friend 
and associate. This naturally awakened the sus 
pieions of the Roman Catholic clergy, who we»e 
preparing to apprehend him, when he lied from Fane, 
and threw himself upon the protection of the Queen 
*>f Navarre, at whose intercession with the French 
government tlie storm of persecution w;is quelled. 

Calvin had not yet formally renounced his connec- 
tion with the Church of Rome; but the fierce and 
bloody persecutions by which Francis I. sought to 
extirpate the reformed party in France, revolted the 
mind of the young and piouinparlisan of the reformed 
; opinions to such an extent, That he resolved to aban- 
/.',4bn a church which could sanction the torture and 
the death of many of the most eminent and 
fifes jn the land. Quitting France, Calvin pro- 
'"Mjbj) -to Basle in Switzerland, where he publiah- 
hi* /Christian Institutes,’ which has occupied $ 
the present day a pre-eminent place in 
theological literature, as a standard work on the 
kadjng doctrines of the Christian system. Tins ad* ; 
Jf. 


miraWe view of Scriptural truth ha dedicated to 
Francis L, as an indignant reproof of Ida persecuting 
spirit towards the warm and consistent fir&ndsof 
Christian truth. . T 

About this period the light of the 
began to dawn in Italy, and Calvin, hearing the jUd,. 
news, hastened to that country that ho might urge 
.on the glorious work; and, ossfetud by the Dudhess 
of Ferrara, who had embraced tho lVotostant faith* 
he was instrumental in ilitVusiug the knowledge of 
the Compel. From Italy he passed to France* 
where. after settling some domestic matters, he SOI 
out with the intention of travelling 10 Basle or Stms* 
burg; but, in consequence, of the war which WAS then 
raging along his proposed route, his steps w«r* 
providential!' directed to Vleueva. the city which 
was defined to be the scene of his useful and J' 
folic labours in rbe cause of Christ throughout ttt* < 
whole oiTiis future life. 

'Flie great Freueh reformer reached Geneva ip th*; 
mitumu of UMfi. It was aii interesting period. ' Tfoo 
gospel had already foiiud its way into the city, hav- 
ing been faithfully preached for ft short time bjr 
William Fare! and Peter Viret. “ In 1532,” says 
DWulngnc. 4 ‘ Geneva became the focus of the light, 
and the. Reh.ri nation, which was here essentially 
French, was established on the shores of lho Leman 
lake, and gained strength in every quarter.” The 
arrival of nucti a man ul such a time lent now energy 
and lift to the reformed liiovemeut. Farcl insisted 
that he should take up hi* abode, in the city, and • 
help fnrwaid the good cause. Ch!n in’ yielded to ear- 
nest solicitation, and immediately he commenced th* 
duties of au active, and laborious ministry Which 
was remarkably owned of God. The lax morality 
which prevailed around him was rebuked by the 
strictness and consistency of his whole conversation 
| and conduct. In eon junction with Fanil and Viret 
h“ Opposed the re- establishment of superstitious 
ceremonies and leasts. Thu Romanists were unraged 
! at the zeal and success of the reformed pastors, 
and compelled tlmrn to quit Geneva, when Calvin 
found retuge in Straslmrg, when* lie. was aj pointed * 
professor of theology, and pastor of a French church. 
Hid labours in the city lm bad left, brief though 
they had been, were attended with marked success. 
He luad published a formulary of doctriuo and a cate- 
chism, and at his instigation, the < itizeus of Genov* 
had, on the 20th July 1530, opcnU abjured th* errors , 
of I f oj>ery t *nd declared their forum) adherence to th# 
Reformed faith. Alter he had gone to Strosbuig, 
Calvin still continued to maintain a regular c«T**< 
poudence by letter with Ids former friends. Tb*fc** 
formed churches, both in Switzerland and • 

felt the banishment of the Genevan p*sttyra/$^#;ft 
Si >r<i discouragement. Urgent rem<mBtrft*K»$|rere 

mode against this arbitrary exercise of 
part uf the authorities of the city* atom** 

They obstinately refused tv rmM mi iwtttende 4f 
banishment which they bo & ptmM* ^ v 
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Meanwhile Calvin was diligently and zealously 
prosecuting his work both as a professor and minis- 
ter in Strasburg. llis fame as a theologian was 
every Jay on the increase. His labours were much 
appreciated, and the civil authorities of the place 
lent him encouragement and support. While resi- 
dent there, he republished his ‘Christian Institutes 1 
in an enlarged form, a * Commentary on the Epintlc 
to the Romans/ and a treatise on the Lord’s Supper. 
About the same time, at the suggestion of Bucir, 
he married Jdolotte de Bure, the widow of a hwlor 
among the Anabupt ists. In I f#40 he was invited to re 
turn to Geneva, hut it was not until September of the 
following year, that he yielded to the repented and 
pressing invitations of the citizens and council ; and, 
quitting Stra-burg with reluctance, where his laboms 
had been so remarkably blessed, he took up his abode 
•gain in Geneva, and there ollicialcd with great pi*- 
severance, zeal, prudence, and disinterestedness, till 
llis death in Before consenting to return, lie 

laid it down as it necessary condition that the Pres- 
byterian form of clmrch government .should he for 
iniilly adopted by the Genevan churches, in accord- 
ance with his wish, therefore, the senate passed a 
decree to that affect. All week-day fasts anil lesti- 
val# were now abolished. The pastors were required J 
by the consistory not only to preach the. gospel, but 
to visit and catechise their Hocks wiih diligence and 
regularity. Calvin himself was abundant in useful 
labours, far beyond what the physical constitution of 
most mini could have endmvd. He preached one 
whole week in every two, lectured three times miry 
week, presided every Thursday at the meeting of the 
consistory, of which ho was the perpetual president 
or moderator, and on every Friday he expounded a 
portion of sacred Scripture to his congregation. 
Besides, ho wrote commentaries on many of the 
books of Script ure, published various polemical 
works of great ability, and conducted a most exten- 
sive private correspondence. Hi.s house was the 
frequent resort of men of learning and piety from all 
quarters; and such was the affability and kindness 
of this groat and good man, that his counsel and ad- 
vica^were never sought in vain. To those in parti 
who were persecuted for conscience' sake, he was 
Jvter ready to tender his assistance.. In Geneva they 
fLfimd an asylum, and in the house of Calvin a home. 
<$11 one point have the enemies of Calvin fixed, 
as detracting not a little from the high and other- 
wise unsullied reputation of the great Reformer. 
We refer to the connection which lie is alleged to 
have had with the persecution and death of Michael 
Scrvetus. For more than a century and a half have 
both Romish and Protestant writers laid the death 
of the heretic at the door of Calvin ; and so much 
mystery lias hung over the whole transaction, that 
even the most ardent admirers of the Reformer i 
have found it difficult satisfactorily to exculpate him. 
Recently, however, documents have come to light 
which have happily set the long-disputed question 



completely at rest. M. Albert. Killict, a Unitarian • j 

clergyman of Geneva, has discovered the original ; j 

records of the trial of Servetus before the “ little ! j 

Council of Geneva,” and published, in 1844, a small j j 

treatise on the suhject, which has been recently ! 
translated from the French, with notes and additions, j j 
by Dr. Tweedic. In this seasonable production, * 
sufficient evidence is adduced to free Calvin from tho ! 
slanderous imputation under which he has so long I 
laboured, of being, to no small extent, instrumental ; 
in procuring the condemnation to capital punishment < 
of this arch -heretic. After a careful and detailed 
examination of the whole circumstances as* given j 
in the original records, Billiot arrives at the conclu- ; 
sinn that Servetus was “ condemned by the minority i* 
of his judges, not at all as the opponent of Calvin, j 
scarcely as a heretic, but essentially as seditious/ 1 j ' 
llis sentiments, as appears from the evidence brought 
for war I, partie.ularlv towards the close of the trial, J 
were not only of ail inlidel and blasphemous cliarac- j 
ter, but seditious and revolutionary. It was the lat- ! 
ter aspect of ids sentiments that chiefly, if not ex- ! 
illusively, led to hi.s being burnt at the stake. The { 
court which tried the ease was a civ il, not an ooelesi- 1 
astical tribunal ; and Cah in, besides not being a mem | 
her of the council, was even excluded from political ( j 
rights along with the other dorgv, h\ being denied <a ■ 

Heat in the “council general.” Mon*. nor, Servetus j 
was not Condemned by Calvin's adherents in thedj^ | I 
| “ Lillie Council/* they themselves being a small nil - -Mf * 

' noritv, mid wholly uiiahle to control the decision 
! the body. The stain, therefore, which 1ms Ion 
| unjustly attached to one of the ablest and most 
teemed of the leaders of the Reformation, must 
I considered ius now wholly removed, by the puhlif4rj 
fion, at the late period, of the authentic 'documents 
which Killict has providentially brought to light. 

Through the fame and the influence, of tills dis- 
tinguished theologian, the Genevan clmrch rapidly 
increased in number-. and was looked upon as tho 
centre point of the reform* d cans*'. At his sug- 
gestion a college was established by the senate in 
l.ViH, in w hich ho and Theodore Beza, along with 
others of great erudition and high talents, were the 
teachers. This sent of learning soon acquired so 
great fame that students resorted to it from England, 
Scotland. France, Italy, and Germany, in pursuit ot 
sacred as well &<? secular learning. By this mean! 
the principles of the Reformation spread widely over 
the various countries of Europe. To John Calvin 
the Protestant churches must ever owe a deep debt 
of gratitude, and, among Presbyterians in particular^ j 
his memory will be cmlialnicd, as having given to theiif 
system of church polity the weight of his influence 
and great name. See next article. 

C A LV I N I STS, t hose who have adopted the peco- 
, liar theological seutimeutB of the illustrious French 
reformer. The opinions of John Calvin were first 
promulgated by him in the city of Geneve, end j 
thence they were carried into Germany; Franc#, the 
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United Provinces, and Britain, and have since been 
adopted by almost all evangelical Christian churches 
throughout the world. In opposition to the doctrines 
hud down by Calviu in a systematic form in liis ‘ In- 
stitutes,' Akminius (which see), a Dutch divine of 
eminence, taught a system of theology which is 
known by the name of its originator (See Armi- 
njans), and which denied the main points of the Cnl- 
vinistic theology. The contention which thus arose 
between the two opposite systems of doctrine, led to 
the Synod of Port being convened in ItilH, mid at this 
celebrated ecclesiastical foment ion, the theological 


‘That some, in time , have faith givon them by 
God, and others have it not givon, proceeds from his 
eternal decree ; for ‘ known unto God aro all his 
works from the beginning, 1 Jrc. (Actsxv. 16 ; Eph. 
i. 11.) According to which decree ho graciously 
softens the hearts of the elect, however hard, and ho 
bonds them to believe ; but the non-elect ho leaves, 
in just judgment, to their own perversity and hard- 
lions. And here, especially, a deep discrimination, 
at the same time both merciful and just, a discrimi- 
nation of men equally lost, opens itself to us; QT 
that decree of election and reprobation which is re* 


tenets of Calvin were appro* cd. digested, andsyste- j vealed in the Wind of (rod; which, as perverse, im- 
mat i zed, thus establishing Calvinism as a regular form j pure, and unstable prisons do wre.-t to their own do- 

of theological belief, the substance of which is to be j strucibm, so it a thirds iuclhible consolation to holy 

found in the writings of the great Reformer, Calvin- j aLd pious souls. 

ifits, however, maintain that their opinions, instead | Bui election is the immutable purpose of God, 

of originating with Calvin, wort long before set forth j fiv which, before the foundation" of the. earth wore 


in the writings of Augustine, and are in fact to he laid, he elio«e out of the whole human rare "fallen by 
found embodied in the Word of (i od. their own fault from their piimrval integrity in- 

Calvinists have been usually considered as divided to sin ami destruction- —according to tlm most free 
into three parties, which are known by the name of */rW j>h asure of his own will, and of nitre //nav, a 
Hyper - Cah mists, Strict Calvinists, and Model. He ccrtaininmiber of men, neither better nor worthier 
Calvinists. liM. or Ilvper - Cabini ts, tire Ilian others, but K ing in the same misery with the 


nearly identical with A\ iivuii \\s which mt'. 
The Strict Calviiibt^ follow tlu -entiments of Calvin 
himself and of the >\m*d of Port. The Moderate 
or modern Cnlvinitis, again, ilirter both from * al\in 
and the Syimd of l)ort “ii two points-- the doctrine 
of reprobation, and the (Mint of tlu death of Christ. 

The Strict Caivini-ts, then, aro the true represen- 
tatives in opinion of the great Reformer on the lead- 
ing points of Christian doctrine. To commence with 
tlic/ovif of the five points, we would call the nitcii- 
tion of the reader to the much-disputed doctrine of 
predestination, or the eternal purport! of God, accord- 
ing to which he fore-ordainswhat -never comeg to pa.-s. 
The word, howe'er, is often limited to those purpose." 
of which the spiritual and eternal state, of man is the 


! nst, to salwitiort in Christ, whom he had even from 
j eternity constituted Mediator and Head of all the 
elect . and the foundation of salvation ; and, therefore, 
lie decreed to give them unto him to be saved, and 
edeetually to call and draw them into communion 
with him by bis word and Spirit ; or lie decreed him- 
self to give unto them true faith, to justify, to sanc- 
tify, and at length powerfully to glorify them, &e. 
VKpli. i. 4 -0; Bom. \ih.30. 

AL “ This same election is not made, from any foreseen 
faith, obedience of faith, holiness, or any other good 
quality or disposition, as a /tre ru/vwtir cause or con* 
ditioii in the man who .should be eluded, Ac. ‘He 
hath chosen us (not. because wo uw) but that wo 


of which the spiritual and eternal state, of man is the mjcfjht he holy/ .$<*. Kjih. i. 4; Bom. ix. 11 — 13; 
object, or. in othei words, it includes the dodrincs wvts xiii. 48. 

of election and reproliation. I *i orient i mil ion,” says I “ Moreover, holy Scripture doth illustrate and 

If Calvin, im we call tin- eternal deem ot God. by wbicli commend to hr this eternal and free grace of our 
■‘I he jhatli determined in himself what lie would have election, in this snore especially, that, it (loth testify 
» ; tu become of every individual of mankind. For all men not to be elected; but that seme arc non- 
t they arc not all created with a similar destiny, but elect or jmsud tyi in tin* eternal election of God, 
eternal life is fore-ordained for some, and eternal whom truly God, from mud free, just, ine.prchcn- 
| damnation for others. Every man therefore, being ribh*. and immutable good pleaamc, decreed to leave 
t created for one or the other of these ends, wo say he in the common in wry, into wliii • 1 hey had, by their 
f . is predestinated either to life or to death." own fault, cast. thcniM-lves; and not to bestow on 

The sane* doctrine is thus exhibited in a more ex- them living faith and the grace o! conversion; but 
nfmded and detailed furm in the articles of the Synod having been left in their own ways, and under just 
mf Dorl. judgment, at length, not only on account of their un 


“As all men have sinned in Adam, and have be- bob f, but aNo of* all their other bins, to coftdemt 1 

come exposed t*» the curse and eternal death, God and ebrnally punish them, to the manifestation of 

would have done no injustice, to any one, if lie bad hi* own justice. And this is the decree of reprobu* 

determined to have the whole human race under sin tion, which determines that God is in no wiSe the 
and the curse, and to condemn them on account of • author of sin ( which, to be thought of, is blasphemy /, 
sin; according to those words of the apostle, ‘ All the but a tremendous, incomprehensible, just Judge and 

world is become guilty before God.* Horn. iii. 1U, Avenger." 

13; vi. 23. . . . . * lu opposition to all this, Arminians deny absolute 
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And unconditional decrees, and maintain that the de- 
crees of God respecting men have been founded 
upon the foresight of their conduct. They hold that 
God, having foreseen, without any decree, tliat 
Adam would involve himself and bis posterity iti sin 
and its consequences, purposed to send his Bon to die 
for the whole fallen race of mankind, and to give 
them sufficient grace to improve the means of salva- 
tion ; and knowing beforehand who would believe 
and persevere to the end and who would not, he 
f chose the former to eternal life, and left the latter iri 
La state of condemnation. 

% Calvinists differ from Armiuians in so far as elec- 
tion is concerned, mainly on the point as to the 
ground on which election proceeds in the divine de- 
cree. The former believe the choice of certain per- 
sons from all eternity to everlasting life, to be an m;t 
of pure sovereignty on the part of God ; while the 
latter as firmly believe that it proceeds upon tho 
ground of their foreseen qualifications. In other 
words, the Calvinists assert the decree to be uncon- 
ditional, and the Arrniniaus, on the other hand, main- 
tain that it was conditional. Oil this important 
question Scripture is explicit. It ascribes election 
wholly to grace, to the exclusion of works, and 
those two grounds of election are represented as 
incompatible and mutually destructive. Thus, Rom. 
xi. 6 , 6, “ Even so then, at this present time also 
there is a remnant according to the election of grace. 
And if by grace, then it is no more of works : other- 
wise grace is no more grace, lint if it be of works, 
then is it no more grace: otherwise work is no more 
work.** Besides, it is worthy of special notice that 
filith and holiness, which the Armiuians make the 
ground of election, are expressly declared in Scrip- 
ture to be its effects. This is plainly taught in Eph. 
i. 4, “ According as lie hath chosen us in him before 
tho foundation of the world, that we should be holy 
and without blame before him in love.” And in 
Rom. ix. 10 — l.'J, the apostle Paul produces the case 
of Jacob and Esau as an illustration of the truth that 
the election of individuals, whether to happiness or 
misery, is to bo traced to divine sovereignty, alto- 
gether irrespective of their works : “ And not only 
this; but when Rebecca also had conceived by one, 
even by our father Isaac ; (for the children being not 
yet born, tieither having done any good or evil, that 
the purpose of God according to election might 
stand, not of works, but of him that calleth ;) it was 
said unto her, The elder shall serve the younger. 

t s it is written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have 
hated." 

Another point in reference to election on which 
Calvinists are at variance with Arminiona, regards 
the immutability of the divine decree. The doctrine 
of Arminius and his followers was, that the purposes 
of God are subject to change, so that an individual 
who ia one of the elect to-day may become one of the 
reprobate to-morrow. Calvin, and all who adopt hiB 
system of theology, believe, on the ooitrary, that the j 


purpose of God in regard to his elect people cannot | 
be reversed, being immutable. On this point, also, I 
the Word of God utters no uncertain sound. Oux J 
Saviour, in his intercessory prayer, declares concern 
ing his followers, John xvii. 6, 12, “I have ma&i 
fested thy name unto the men which thou gavest me 
out of the world : thine they were, and thou gavest 
them me ; and they have kept thy word. While 1 
was with them in the world, I kept them in thy 
name : those that thou gavest me I have kept, and 
none of them is lost, but the son of perdition; that 
the scripture might be fulfilled.” And the intimate 
and indissoluble connection which exists between 
election and final salvation is set forth in these ex- ! 
plieit words, Rom. viii. JO, “ Moreover, whom he did j 
jfhidcstinatc, them he also called ; and whom he | 
felled, them he also justified: and whom he juati* 
Wri, thrui lie also glorified.” 

Ssti\notlier distinctive article of the Calvinistic creed 
is the doctrine of reprobation, or that act of God by 
which, while, from all eternity he elected some, he 
rejected others. This mysterious doctrine is not 
only denied by Armiuians, but also by some who are 
known by the name of Moderate or .Modern Calvin 
ists. On this point Calvin himself says, referring 
to the apostle’s reasoning upon the ease of Jacob j 
and Esau : “ Now, with respect to the reprobate j 
whom the apostle introduces in the same place : — j 
as Jacob, without any merit yet acquired by good 
works, is made an object of j^ace, so Esau, while 
yet unpolluted by any crime, is accounted an object 
of hatred, Rom. ix. 13. If we turn our attention to 
works , we insult the apostle, as though he saw not j 
that which is clear to us : now that he saw none is j 
evident, because he expressly asserts the one to have 
been elected, and tho other rejected, while they had 
not yet done any good or evil, to prove the founda- 
tion of Divine predestination not to be in works.— 
Secondly, when he raises the question, whether God 
is unjust, he never urges, what would have been the 
most absolute and obvious defence of his justice, 
that God rewarded Esau according to his wicked- 
ness ; but contents himself with a different solution, 

— that the reprobate are raised up for this purpose, 
that the glory of God may be displayed by their 
means. — Lastly, he subjoins a concluding observa- 
tion, that 1 God hath mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and whom he will he liardeneth. 1 You see 
how he attributes both to the mere will of God. If, 
therefore, we can assign no reason why he grants 
mercy to his people, because such is his pleasure, 
neither shall wo find any other cause but his will for 
tho reprobation of others : for when God is said to 
hardon, or show mercy to whom he pleases, »Ufn ape 
taught by this declaration to seek no cause berittfts 
his will.” 

i||The doctrine of reprobation necessarily follows 
from that of election. The two words are cor- 
relative terms, so that it is impossible for any man 
intelligently to believe in election and yet deny 
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reprobation. When of a number of individuals some and withholds his favour according to hit pleasure : 
are chosen, it follows of course that the rest are 4 He hath mercy on whom he will have moroy, and 
rejected. But we are not left to more deduction on whom he will he hardeneth. 1 " 
the subject. The Calvinist confidently appeals to Such, then, is a rapid view of the first of the five 
Scripture. If the names of some are said in the Word (points distinctively held by Calvinists — election and 
of God to be “written in the book of life,” we read «s correlative reprobation. 

also of others whose names are “ not written." If wo ^The second essential doctrine maintained by Cel- 
find an apostle speaking of 44 vessels of mercy, ” we vinists is what is known by the name of particular 
find him also speaking in the same passage of “ vos- redemption, implying that the death of Christ, as 
sels of wrath, fitted to destruction." And reproba- an atonement for the guilty, had not a mere general 
tion, as well as election, is traced by the Calvinists efficacy, as the Arminians allege, but a special and 
to the sovereign will of God. On this point, the iiarticular application to the elect alone. In other 
following judicious remarks are made by Dr. Dick, words, Christ died not for all men, but for those 
in his 4 Lectures on Theology:’ “ If wo impure into alone who wore given to him by the Father. This 
the reason why God passed over some in his eternal point is thus explained by the synod of Dort : M God 
decree, while he extended mercy to others, we must willed that Christ, through tho blood of the cross, 
content ourselves with tho words of our Lord, which should, out of every people, tribe, nation, and lan- 
were spoken in reference to the execution of his guage, efficaciously redeem all those, and those only, 
purpose: — ‘ Even so, Father, for ho it seemed good who were from etomity chosen to salvation, and 
in thy sight. 1 It may be supposed, indeed, that wo given to him by the Father." And the same doc- 
need not resolve the decree of reprobation into the trine is taught in numerous passages of the Sa- 
sovereignty of God, as a sufficient reason, for it may cred Scriptures. Jesus himself alleges, in his in* 
be found in the moral character of its objects, torcessory prayer, that ho lias received power over 
who, being considered as fallen and guilty creatures, all flesh for this end, “that he might give eternal 
may lie presumed to have been rejected on this ac- life to as many as" the Father 44 had given him." 
count. But although this may seem at first sight And again, John xvii. 6, 11 1 have manifested thy 
to have been thci cause of their reprobation, yet name unto the men which tlum gaventme out of the 
upon closer attention we shall see reason to change world ; thine they were, and thou gavest them me; 
our opinion. It is obvious that, if they had not and they have kept thy word." Still further limit- 
been considered as fallen, they would not have been ing the efficacy of his intercession to a certain class, 
rejected, unless wo adopt the Supralapsarian hypo- and thus declaring his atonement on which his in- 
thesis, which affirms that they were viewed only as terccssion was founded to be equally limited, he 
creatures, and that, by that uncontrolled power which says, vp.r. 9,10,“! pray for them; I pray not for 
may make one vessel to dishonour, and another to the world, but for them which thou hast given me ; 
honour, their appointment to perdition, for the glory for they arc thine. And all mine are thine, and 
of Divine justice, was prior to the purpose to permit thinci are mine; and I am glorified in them.* 1 
them to fall. There is something in this system re- Jesus also expressly calls himself the 4 * good Shop- 
pugnant to our ideas of the diameter of God, whom herd, who giveth his life for the sheep," and that we 
it represents rather as a despot, than the Father of may be at no loss as to tho character of his sheep 08 
the universe, But, although their fall is pre-sup- a limited cIhhk, lie adds, John x. 27, 28, 44 My sheep 
posed to their reprobation, it will appear that the hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 
former was not the reason of the latter, if we recol- me; and 1 give unto them eternal life; and they 
lcct that those, who were chosen to salvation, w care shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them 
exactly in the same situation. Both classes apv out of my hand." 

peared in the eyes of God to be guilty, polluted, and is not to be denied that there are some passages 

worthy of death. Their sinfulness, therefore, could in the Now Testament which seem to militate against 
not lie the reason of rejection in the one case, since the doctrine of a limited atonement, and a particu- 
it did not cause rejection in the other. If it was the for redemption, which Calvinist* . so strenuously 
reason why some were passed by, it would have been maintain. But it is equally undeniable, that there are 
a reason why all should be passed by. As, then, it other passages which represent the design of Christa 
did not hinder the election of some, it could not be death as limited. Both classes of passages are, how- 
the cause which hindered the election of others, ever, quite capable of being harmonised, as has been 
You ought not to think that there is too much re- already shown in another article. (Bee ATONEMENT, 
tinement and subtlety in this reasoning. If you pay Controversy.) it must never lie forgotten that 
due attention to the subject, you will perceive that, the sacred writers must not be always understood as 
as the moral state of all was the same, it could not using universal terms in the strict unqualified sense; 
be the cause of the difference in their destination.* thus the world sometimes signifies a part cl the : 
If there was sin in the reprobate, there was sin also world, and all is put frequently for many* It Is not 
fa the elect ; and we must therefore resolve their by such terms, therefore, that we are to determine 
apposite allotment into the will of God, who gives the extent of the atonement, but by a careful conai- 
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tion of Che whole case in its entire aspect and 

ho third leading point of the Calvinistic system 
asserts the moral inability of man to do what is good 
and acceptable in the sight of God ; or, as it is ex- 
pressed in the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
“ Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly 
lost all ability to any spiritual good accompanying 
salvation ; so as a natural man, being altogether 
averse from that good, and dead in sin, is not able, by 
his own strength, to convert himself, or prepare him- 
self thereunto. 1 ' This doctrine is thus stated by the 
synod of Dort : “ All men are conceived in sin and 
born the children of wrath, unfit for (ineptl) all sav- 
ing good, inclined to evil, dead in sin, and the slaves 
of sin ; and without the regenerating grace of the 
Holy Spirit they neither are willing nor able to re- 
turn to God, to correct their depraved nature, or to 
dispose themselves to the correction of it.” In sup- 
port of the doctrine of moral inability, Calvinisls 
adduce many passages of the Word of God. They 
point to tho description given in the Mosaic records 
of the actual state of mankind before tho Hood, 
Gen. vi. f>, “And God haw that tho wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every imagina- 
tion of tho thoughts of Ids heart was only evil con- 
tinually.” And again, immediately after the flood, 
Gen. viii, 21, “The imagination of man’s heart is 
evil from his youth.” The language of David con- 
cerning himself is equally explicit. Psalm li. f>, “ lie- 
hold, I was shapcii in iniquity ; and in sin did my mo- 
ther conceive me.” dob also, speaking of the frailty 
and misery of man, says, xiv. 4, “ Who can bring a 
clean thing out of an unclean? not one.” How 
often do we find tho necessity of regeneration urged 
in the Sacred Writings : “ Marvel not,” says our 
Lord to Nicodemus, “ that I said unto you, you must 
bo born again.” AVe are called upon by an apostle 
to “ put off the old man, and put on the new.” AVe 
are said to ho “ saved not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to his mercy he 
saved us, by tho washing of regeneration, and re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost ; which ho shed on us 
abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” And 
tho very apostle who thus testifies to the necessity 
of a radical change in the whole nature of man if he is 
ever to obtain eternal salvation, adds his own per- 
sonal testimony to his utter inability to think even one 
good thought as of himself, Horn. vii. 18 — 21, “ For 
I know that in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no 
good thing : for to will is present with me ; but how to 
perform that which is good I fiud not. For the good 
that I would I do not : but the evil which I would 
not, that I do. Now if I do that I would not, it is 
no more 1 that do it, but Bin that dwelleth in me. 
I find then a law, tliat, when I would do good, evil 
is present with me.” 

The CalviniMtic doctrine of man's moral inability 
to do of himself, and without Divine assistance, what 
is good in God's sight, has given rise to many ob- 


jections on the part of ArminianK, Socinians, and 
others. For instance, the question lias been often 
asked, Doe* not this doctrine make the Creator the 
author of sin in the creature? The reply to this 
question may be given in the words of President 
Edwards, as quoted from his work on the * Freedom 
of the AVill: 1 “They who object that this doctrine 
makes God the author of sin, ought distinctly to ex- 
plain what they mean by that plurase, the author of 
sin. I know the phrase, as it is commonly used, sig-' 
mfics something very ill. If by the author of sin be 
meant, the sinner , the agent, or actor of sin, or the 
doer of a wicked thing ; so it would be a reproach 
or blasphemy to suppose God to be the author of 
sin. In this sense I utterly deny God to be the au- 
thor of sin ; rejecting such an imputation on the 
Most High, as what is infinitely to he abhorred; 
and deny any such thing to be the consequence of 
what l have laid down. But if, by the author of sin 
is meant the permitter, or not a hinderer of sin; 
and, at the same time, a disposer of the state of 
events, in such a manner, for wise, holy, and most 
excellent ends and purposes, that Bin, if it be per- 
mitted or not hindered, will most certainly and in- 
fallibly follow ; I say, if this be .all that is meant, 
by being the author of sin, 1 do not deny that God 
is the author of sin, (though I dihlike and reject 
the phrase, as that which by use and custom is apt 
to carry another sense) it is no reproach for the 
Most High to he thus the author of sin. This 
is not to he the actor of sin ; but. on the contrary, 
of holiness And, pursuing this line of argu- 
ment, the same profound writer continues, — “That 
there is a great difference between God’s being 
concerned thus, by his permission* in an event and 
act, which, in the inherent subject and agent, of it, 
is siri (though the event will certainly follow on his 
permission), and his being concerned in it by pro- 
ducing it and exerting the act of sin : or between 
this being the order of its certain existence by not 
hindering it, under certain circumstances, and his 
being the proper actor or author of it, by a positive 
agency or efficiency. As there is a vast difference 
between the sun’s being the cause of the lightsome- 
iiess and warmth of the atmosphere, and brightness 
of gold and diamonds, by its presence and positive 
influence, and its being the occasion of darkness and 
frost in the night by its motion, whereby it descends 
below the horizon. The motion of the sun is tbo 
occasion of the latter kind of events, but it is not the 
proper cause efficient or producer of them, though J 
they are necessarily consequent on that motion, un- 
der such circumstances ; no more is any action of the 
divine Being the cause of the evil of men's wills. It 
the sun were the proper cause of cold and darkness, 
it would be the fotintain of these things, as it is the 
•fountain of light and heat, and then something might 
be argued from the nature of cold and darkness, to 
a likeness of nature in the sun ; and it might be 
justly inferred, that the sun itself is dark and cold. 
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and that his beams are black and frosty. But from 
its being the cause no otherwise than by its depart- 
ure, no such thing can be inferred, but the contrary ; 
it may justly be argued, that the sun is a bright and 
hot body, if cold and darkneBs are found to be the 
consequence of its withdrawmewt ; and the more 
constantly and necessarily these effects are con- 
nected with, and confined to its absence, the more 
strongly does it argue the sun to be the fountain of 
light and heat. So, inasmuch as sin is not the fruit 
of any positive agency or infl uence of the Most 
High, but, on the contrary, arises from the withhold- 
ing of his action and energy, and under certain cir- 
cumstances, necessarily follows on the want of his 
influence ; this is no argument that he is sinful ; or 
his operation evil, or has any thing of the nature of 
evil ; but, on the contrary, that He, and his agency, 
are altogether good and holv, and that He is the 
fountain of all holiness. It would bo strange argu- 
ing, indeed, because men never commit sin, but 
only when God leaves them to themselves and ne- 
cessarily sin, when he does so, and, therefore, their 
sin is not from themselves but from God; and so, 
that God must be a sinful being ; as strange as it 
would be to argue, because it is always dark when 
the sun is gone, ami never dark when the sun is 
tftosent. that therefore all darkness is from the sun, 
find that liis disc and beams must needs be black.’* 
^Th z fourth characteristic point of Calvinism is the 
doctrine of irresistible, or rather invincible, grace, 
which implies that although lor a time grace oper- 
ating in the soul may bo resisted and opposed, it 
cannot finally l>e resisted, but will nil imatcly render 
the sinner willing in the day of Jehovah’s power. 
This doctrine, indeed, necessarily follows from tliat of 
the omnipotence of God. Ilis power none win effec- 
tually withstand. Ilo can not only subdue tho most 
refractory and disobedient, but he can take away 
the spirit of opposition, and so influence the hearts 
of men, that their submission sliall become volun- 
tary. To assert otherwise would bo to take the 
work of conversion out of the band of God, and 
commit it to man himself, thus contradicting the 
statement of the Redeemer. u No man comoth unto 
me except the Father which liatli sent mo drkw 
him. ” God is expressly said to work in us not only 
to do, but “ to will, ” as well as “ to do according to his 
good pleasure;” and, accordingly, “ He worketh in 
us the work of faith with power.” Wo “ are saved 
by faith, and that not of ourselves ; it is the gift of 
f God.” 

j The chief objection urged against irresistible 
grace, as maintained by Calvinists, is, thAt such a 
(doctrine goes to destroy man’s free agency, convert- 
ing him into a mere machine. An objection of this 
Kind might liave some force were man compelled by 
an external force to do something against his will. ‘ 
But the power of grace is of a totally different de- 
scription. It operates not externally, but internally ; 
not in opposition to our mental constitutions, blit in 


complete harmony with them ; leading ua to act 
not against our wills, but with their entire concur* 
rence. “ True liberty,” as Dr. Diok remarks, when 
speaking on this subject, “consist s in doing what 
we do, with knowledge and from choice ; and such 
liberty is not only consistent with conversion, but 
essential to it ; for if a man turn to God at aU, he 
j must turn with his heart. God does not lead 
! us to salvation without consciousness, like stones 
‘ transported from one place to another; nor with- 
out our consent, like slaves who are driven to their 
task bv the terror of punishment. He conducts 
us in A nmnuer suitable to our rational and moral 
nature. He so illuminates our minds, that we 
most cordially concur with his design, liis power, 
although able to subdue opposition, is of the mild- 
est and most gentle kind. While lm commands, 
ffe persuades; while he draws, tho sinner comes 
without reluctance ; and never in his life is there a 
freer aet of volition than when he believes in Christ, 
and accepts of his salvation,” The regeneration of 
the soul, or the infusion of spiritual life, is wholly the 
work of Divine grace, but no sooner is that new 
life imparted than it operates actively in conjunc- 
tion with the Iloly Spirit in the work of conver- 
sion. The renewed soul acts because it has been 
acted upon. It moves willingly and readily towards 
God, because it is gently drawn by tho effectual 
ajency of the Spirit. 

<%he fifth and last point of the Calvinistic system 
is tho doctrine of the perseverance of tho saints, or 
their continuance in a state of grace, until they 
reach the kingdom of glory. Tho following state- 
ment of this important article is given by the synod 
of Dort : “ God, who is ricli in mercy, from his im- 
mutable purpose of election, does not wholly take 
away his Holy Spirit from his own, even in lamenta- 
ble falls; nor does he so permit them to decline 
( jn'olabi ), that they should full from the grace of 
adoption, and tho state of justification ; or commit 
the ttiti unto death, or against the Holy Spirit; that, 
being deserted by him, they should cast themselves 
headlong into eternal destruction. ... So that 
not by their own merits or strength, hut by the gra- 
tuitous mercy of God, they obtain it, that they nei- 
ther totally fall from faith and grace, no r finally aw 
tMue in their falls and perish.” 

’HI Anninians, on the other ham 1 , maintain, to use 
their own language, “ that true believers may aposta- 
tize from the true faith, and fall into such sins as are 
inconsistent with true and justifying faith ; nay, It is 
not only possible for them to do so, but it frequently 
com™ to pass. True believers,” it is added, “may, 
by their own fault, become guilty of great and abomi- 
nable crimes, and may continue and (lie in the same, 
and consequently may finally fall into perdition.” 
The Arminian view is also held by Romanists,- and 
is found embodied in the decrees of the council of 
Trent. It is to be observed, that on one point both 
Calvinists and Arminians are agreed, that believers 
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may bo, and occasionally are, guilty of heinous 
transgressions. It is enough to refer simply to the^ 
cases of David in the Old Testament, and Peter in* 
the New; both of them, it must be admitted, emi- 
nent saints, and yet both chargeable with the most 
aggravated crimes. These prominent cases are 
eagerly laid hold of by the adversaries of the doc- 
trine of perseverance, as favouring their views of the 
doctrine. But however striking these eaRcs were, 
as proving the apparent falling from grace, they have 
no bearing upon the possibility of the final apos- 
tacy of believers, seeing both of them are well known 
to have been effectually recovered from their back- 
sliding, and restored to the friendship and favour of 
their God. 

Numerous passages of Scripture are quoted by 
Calvinists in proof of the perseverance of the saints 
in a state of grace, and the impossibility of their 
final apostasy from the faith. Thus Jesus says of 
his sheep, John x. 28, 29, “ I give unto them eter- 
nal life; and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any pluck them out of my hand. My Father, 
which gave them me, is greater than all ; and 
none is able to pluck them out of my Father's 
hand.’ 1 The Apostle Paul plainly teaches the per- 
severance of the saints, when he says, Korn. viii. 35, 
37, “ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or fa- 
mine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors through 
him tliat loved us. 11 And to the same effect we find 
it stated in Isa. liv. 9, 10, “ For this is as the waters 
of Noah unto me : for as I have sworn that the wa- 
ters of Noah should no more go over the earth ; so 
have I sworn that 1 would not be wroth with thee, 
nor rebuke thee. For the mountains shall depart, 
and tho hills be removed ; but my kindness shall not 
depart from thee, neither shall the covenant of my 
peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath mercy 
on thee. 11 

This doctrine, so consolatory to the Christian, 
Calvinists are wont to argue on various grounds. 
(1.) Ou the Divine decree concerning believers as 
being from its very nature immutable and ever- 
lasting. (2.) From tho covenant which Jehovah 
hath made with his people, which warrants them 
confidently to rest assured, that “ He who hath be- 
gun a good work in them will perfect it until the 
day of Jesus Christ. 11 His covenant is expressed in 
these explicit words, Jer. xxxii. 40, u And I will 
make an everlasting covenant with them, that 1 will 
not turn away from them, to do them good ; but I 
will put my fear in their hearts, that they shall not 
depart from me. 11 (3.) Jesus Christ hath purchased 
his people with his own blood, and to maintain tliat 
they could fall away finally from grace would be to 
maiutaiu that the deed of purchase could become inva- 
lid and without effect. (4.) The people of Christ must 
finally be saved, for his intercession, founded on his 
atoning death, is ever being made with the Father 


in their behalf, that they may be preserved from evh 
and conducted safely to heaven. (5.) The Holy 
Spirit is promised to dwell in bis people, not for a 
time only, but for ever. Thus Jesus declares to his 
disciples, John xiv. 16, “ And I will pray the Father 
and he shall give you another Comforter, that he 
may abide with you for ever.” And again, he pro- 
mises, John iv. 14, “Whosoever drinketh of the | 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst ; but ■ 
the water that I shall give him shall be. in him a well ! 
of water springing up into everlasting life. 11 The ; 
Holy Spirit is said also to “seal” believers “unto j 
the day of redemption,” and to be in them “ tlie ( 
earnest of the heavenly inheritance.” Now an ear- | 
nest is a part given as a pledge or security for the 
future possession of the whole. i 

Such are the five articles of the Calvinistic sys- 
tem, as maintained by the Reformer himself, and 
afterwards set forth by the synod of Dort, in oppo- 
sition to the Arniiiiians or Remonstrants in Hol- 
land. The first Calvinistic church, properly so 
called, was that which Calvin planted at Strasburg; 
but the first regularly constituted Calvinistic church 
recognized by civil authority was formed at Geneva 
in 1541. It was established on strictly Presbyte- : 
rian principles, and the ecclesiastical framework 
which was then set up, served as a model to other j 
reformed churches, some of which assumed the Cul- 
vinixtic , and others the Lutheran type. The Calvin- j 
ists maintained the real though spiritual presence i 
of Christ in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and 
rejected alike the Romish tranMibstantiation, the 
Lutheran consubstautiation, and the Helvetian no- 
tion introduced by Zwingli. that the euclwrist was 
nothing more than a commemorative rite. On the j 
relation which the church bore to the civil power, 
Calvin was remarkably decided, holding the church 
to be a separate and independent institution having 
the power of legislation within itwlf, and subject 
only to the authority of Christ, its sole head and 
ruler. He asserted strongly the principle of a com- 
plete parity among the minister.* of Christ, all of 
them being possessed of equal rank and power. He 
rejected pivlatie bishops, and established a con- | 
si story or presbytery consisting of pastors and lay 
elders, who regulated at stated meetings the affairs 
of individual churches, subject only to the revision 
of a synod, or combination of different presbyteries, ' 
which also statedly assembled for this purpose. j 

The Swiss reformed churches were at first opposed ‘ 
to the Calvinists of Geneva on the subject of the eu- I 
charist, and that of predestination. In a short time, { 
however, Calvin succeeded in effecting a completely j 
harmonious union between the two churches; and > 
no long period elapsed before the reformed church ; 
had spread over a great part of Europe, framed in its \ 
‘doctrine and discipline after the model church of j 
Geneva. The Prussian reformed church lias, since j 
the Reformation, oscillated between the Calvinistic j 
and Lutheran systems. The Protestants of PVaace 
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established a close alliance with Geneva, and under from the stock of the dukes of Ravenna, seems to ! 
John Knox, a disciple of Calvin, the Church of Scot- have been a person of stern, austere disposition, who . 
Iftnfl was originally founded, and lias continued down made even emperors tremble before him. He at* ; 
to the present day to rest on the principles, both in traded around him many disciples, but his assem- , 
doctrine and discipline and ecclesiastical government, blage of hermitages at Carnal doli, in the Florentine 
of the church of Geneva. But in process of time, province, was the most renowued of the establish- J 
that church, which was the mother and the mistress ments which he formed. Romualdus died in ▲. D. i 
of all the churches of the Reformation, fell from its 1027, at the advanced ago, as is alleged, of one 
proud elevation. Arianism, Socinianism, and latterly hundred and twenty. This order consists of Coeno- 
Kation&lism, have robbed Geneva of its ancieut bites and Eremites, both subjected to rigorous and se- 
glory, and reduced it to a condition so humiliating, vere regulations. The dress of the Camaldulensians 
that its citizens have scarcely even the semblance of is white, and consists of a cassock, a long scapulary, 
religion. But within the last thirty or forty years, and a hood. They wear also a gown or cloak with 
in the first instance through the labours of Mr. large sleeves. The hermits of the order wear only a 
Robert Haldane, and latterly of l)r. Malan, l)r. short dress, consisting of a cassock, a scapulary, and 
Merle D'Aubign^, Dr. Gaussen, and others, a goodly a hood. 

band of faithful devoted Christians luive arisen in CAMBRAY { A Ski t in). In the earlier part of 
j Geneva, who, by exerting a beneficial influence upon «the eleventh century, a Christian sect was discovered 
all around them, bid fair, with the blessing of God, to in the diocese of Cambray and Arras, which was 
revive the work of Christ in that city. supposed to have had its origin in the teaching of 

CALVINISTIC CHURCH KS. When, through Gundulf, an Italian, ami which, by the strangeness 
the commanding influence of Calvin, the doctrines of some of its tenets, seems to have had connection 
and polity which that great Reformer had established with some of the Oriental sects. They rejected mar- 
in the Church of Geneva were embraced by a large riago, and held a state of celibacy to he indispensable 
number of the Protestant churches, not only through- to a participation in the kingdom of heaven. They 
out Germany, but in France, the United Provinces, alleged the marriage intercourse betwoon Adam and 
and Great Britain, these came to lx* distinguished as Eve to have been the first sin into which the apostate i 
j Calvinistic , in opposition to the Lutheran churches, spirit Satauael enticed mankind. The disciples ol 
j 8ue.li churches on the Continent of Europe are Christ, they maintained, both male and feiinde, ought 
I known by the name of Ref turned instead of Calvin- to live together only in spiritual fellowship. From 
m tic, and the latter epithet has come to be applied to Lukc.xx. 34, 35, they inferred that only the children 
those Christian communities or churches which have of this world entered into the married state, hut that 
adopted the doctrines of CWtw, in opposition to those it is the duty of believers to lead a life wholly j 

of Armimus. 'The term is now used in a strictly estranged from sense, and like that of the angels, j 

theological, rather than an ecclesiastical sense; and But along with these extravagant notions, this mime- i 
applies to individuals rather than churches, with the less sect combined some opinions which indicated j 

exception, perhaps, of the White field or Cahnniatie. that they had risen above the prevailing errors of j 

Methodist#, who profess to adhere to Calvinistic doc their lime. They held, for instance, the utter innili- j 

I trine, and thus to differ from the Wesleyan or Armi cncy of more outward sacraments to purify the heart. ] 

| nian Methodists. The distinction, however, no longer The following summary of their creed is given by j 

j i holds to the same extent as it did during the lifetime Neander ‘ “ It consisted in this, to forsake the I 

j of the respective leaders. Nor are those churches world, to overcome the flesh, to support one’s self by j 

j which are mainly Calvinistic in their doctrine, ro far the labour of one's own hands, to injure no one, to :j 

i as their standards are concerned, necessarily Calvin- show love to all the brethren. Whoever practised '' 

, istic in their teaching from their pulpits. M&’sy in- this needed no baptism; where it failed, baptism 

stances to the contrary are to be found in all Chris- could not supply its place. From these doctrines 

tian churches, even in those whose symbolic books we might he led to suppose 1 hat these people had 
are strictly Calvinistic. imbibed thoroughly Pelagian principles, and opposed 

CALVINISTIC METHODISTS. Sec Metho- legal moral it v and moral self m iilicionry to the Au- i 
insTH (Calvinistic). gustinian doctrine of the church. The bishop so 

CALI BE, a priestess of Jv no (which see). understood them, and hence unfolded to them, inop- 

CALYDONIUS, a surname of Dionysus (which position to thc.se tcncm. Augustin's doctrine of grace, 

sec). ^ ^ But the theory' of Augustin is directly at variance 

CAMALDULENSIANS, an order of monks with the doctrine of that whole race of sectarians 

founded at Camaldoli in the Apennines near Arezzo, touching redemption as a communication of divine 

by Romualdus, an Italian, in the early jwirt of the life to the spirits held hound in the corporeal world, 

eleventh century. The leading idea of the fou^- touching the consolamentum, and all that is oonnect- 

; dsr of this order, was completely to reform the mo- ed therewith. Even here, then, we find the practi- 

j i nastic system, by introducing the simple habits of cal consequences alone avowed by them, separated ! 

I j the Eastern monks. Romualdus, who was sprung from the dogmatic grounds from which they were I 
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derived. They were also opposed to the worship of 
saints and of relics, and ridiculed the stories told 
about the wonders performed by them. But it is 
singular to observe that they at the same time held 
to the worship of the apostles and martyrs, which 
in all probability they interpreted in accordance 
with their other doctrines, and in a different nianucr 
from what was customary in the church. They 
were opposed, like the Pauliciuns, to the worship of 
the cross and of images, they Bpoke against the effi- 
cacy of the priestly consecration, the value of a con- 
secrated altar, and of a consecrated church. ‘The 
church/ said they, ‘ is nothing but a pile of stones 
heaped together ; the church has no advantage what- 
ever over any hut where the Divine Being is wor- 
shipped. 1 They, like the older Kue.hites, denounced 
church psalmody as a superstitious practice..” 

The doctrines of this sect were first broached in 
the neighbourhood of Liege, and soon spread to 
Oambray arid Arras, where the archbishop assembled 
a council at the last mentioned town, in A. if. 1025, 
before which several members of the sect who had 
been arrested were summoned to appear. Their 
doctrines having been examined, the archbishop ad- 
dressed to them a discourse in refutation of their tenets 
and in vindication of the Romish faith. They pro- 
fessed to bo convinced by the prelate’s arguments, 
and subscribed a recantation with the cross, thus ob- 
taining absolution for their heresy. The sect, in- 
stead of being by this means suppressed, continued 
to maintain its ground for a long period. Towards 
the end of the eleventh century, a sect of this kind 
once more made its appearance in the diocese of 
Oambray and Arms. Thu most conspicuous person 
belonging to it was a man of the name of Ramilicd, 
who was summoned before the archbishop on the, 
charge of heresy. On examination, it was found 
impossible to convict him, aud, as a test of his inno- 
cence, ho was requested to receive the eueharist. 
This, however, he refused, alleging the clergy of all 
ranks to be guilty of simony, or of covetousness un- 
der some form or other. A charge of this nature 
could not fail to rou.se the indignation of the clergy, 
who, without further hesitation, declared Ramilicd a 
heretic, and stirred up against him the fury of an 
ignorant and fanatical populace, by whom he was 
rudely seized and thrust into a small hut, where, 
while he was prostrate on the ground in prayer, they 
applied a torch to the building, ami consumed him 
in the flames. The cruel persecution to which the 
leader of the sect was subjected tended greatly to in- 
crease its numbers, and to give it such importance 
and permanence, that in the twelfth centiuy the sect 
was still found in many towns of the district. 

CAMBRIAN CHURCH. See Wales (Chris- 
tian it v IN). 

CAMENVE, four female divinities belonging to 
the religion of ancient Italy. They were prophetic 
nymphs, bearing the names respectively of AnteMrta y 
Postn'vta, Cur mentis and Algeria, The Roman 


poets, even at an early period, apply the name of Ca 
mertm to the Muses (which see). 

CAMERON] A NS, a name Applied by some wri- 
ters to the Scotch Covenanters (which see) from 
Richard Cameron, one of the leading ministers of 
that body, who fell at the battle of Airsmoss in 
Ayrshire, in Mi80, fighting against Prelacy. See 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

CA MEROXITES, the followers of John Cameron, 
who was born at Glasgow in 1580, and after having 
studied theology in his native land, emigrated to 
France, where he became a distinguished professor, 
successively at Bordeaux, Sedan, and Saumur. He 
was recognized us the leader of a party of Calvinists 
in France, who held that the will of man is only de- 
termined by the practical judgment, of the mind: 
that the cause of men’s doing good or evil proceeds 
from the knowledge which Cod infuses into them, 
and that God does not move the will physically 
hut only morally, in virtue of its dependence on the 
judgment. The svnod of Dort, which was convened 
in 1018, to consider the points of difference between 
Calvinism and Arminiiuiiain, expressed themselves 
strongly against the views of Cameron, which differed 
rather nominally than really from the views of the 
synod ; the latter laying down the principle that God 
not only enlightens the understanding, but moves the 
will, whereas the former taught that God enlight- 
ened the understanding, which thus moved and 
directed the will. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Cameron considered his own doctrines as quite 
in lmrruony with those of the Synod of Dort. 

CAM IS, the honoured dead among the Japanese 
whom they worship as ranking among the gods. 
When they burn a dead body, they consider the 
deceased person to whom the body belonged as en- 
titled to veneration, as having now entered into the 
immediate fellowship of the gods, and they believe 
that the souls of all the departed have a direct rela- 
tion with the living. Yerv good souls whom the 
high priest canonizes become Cumin or protecting 
geniuses of men. They are believed to attend at 
the festivals of the dead; but le.st they should prefer 
to remain in their dwellings, they pretend to compel 
their attendance by throwing stones. The souls of 
the wicked are imagined to wander through the air 
writhing in pain and anguish. The souls of very 
bad men are said to enter into the bodies of foxes, or 
into those of men whom they render sick and utterly 
destroy. According to this strange Bystem of belief 
life is mingled with death, Hades with the earth, and 
the principal ground of fear is that the spirits of the 
dead may return and do injury to the living. It is 
among the Sjntojsts (which see) that this worship 
of the dead prevails in Japan, and hence the system 
has sometimes received the name of the religion of 
tke Cam is. To these deified heroes they build tem- 
ples or Mias (which see), and offer sacrifices; swear 
by them, and implore their patronage and assistance 
in all 4 important undertakings, hoping to receive 
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benefit from them in this life, though they have no 
euch expectation as to the world to come. 

CAMISARD3, the name given to the French 
Protestants in the mountainous district of the Co- 
vennes, who took up arms in defence of their civil 
and religious liberties in the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. The struggle which ensued at 
that time between the Huguenots and their persecu- 
tors is generally known by the name of the Cumi- 
sard war, from the white frocks which the peasants 
who were the chief actors wore. Many of tike Pro- 
testants both in France and other countries were op- 
i posed to this military rising on the part of the 
j Huguenot peasantry. A Synod of tho Swiss Church 
< made a public and solemn remonstrance on the »ub- 
! ject. But so severe and galliug hurl been tho per- 
: sccution to which the Protestants had been subjected 
; for many years previous, that their long forbearance 
is more to bo admired than their ultimate resistance 
} to be blamed. The following description of the. 

; struggle is given by Dr. Lorimer in his ‘ Historical 
j Sketch of the Protestant Church of Franco. 1 
| “The Cmuisards numbered from 6,0(M) to 10,000 
: persons able to carry arms. They were distributed 
’ over the country, in parties of a few hundreds, fnmi- 
| liarly acquainted with mountain passes and retreats, 
j and able, at a small risk to themselves, fci infliet 
j serious injury upon their persecutors. They were 
j : headed, not by captains or pastors regularly edit- 
j ; cated, but by bold untaught >«»ung men, who joined 
j tho soldier and the preacher in the same person. 

* Fired with the warmest enthusiasm, some of them 
' guided by prophetic impulse, and accounting thein- 
; selves the commissioned messengers of heaven, the 
■ deepest religious feeling mingled with the struggle. 

The enemy was repeatedly paralysed before their re- 
; ligious fervour; and their moral character corrrs- 
! ponded with their religious profession. We are in- 
i formed that there, were no (piarrels nor slanderings 
; among them, that oaths and obscenity were tin- 
1 known, that goods were held in common, and that 
1 they addressed their chief as brother. In short, they 
; discovered high inoral propriety and the greatest 
brotherly love. So deep and general was tho enthu- 
| riasm, that women — wives and daughter* — glfidly 
. bore a part in the warfare, and astonished even their 
enemies with deeds of surpassing valour; and sc- 
! verely were they tried. 'Phis civil war of the moun- 

* tains lasted for four successive years, by day and by 
i | night, in summer and amid the snows and storms of 

, winter. Large districts of many square miles were 
j laid waste with fire and sword by the Fnpish troops, 
i In one case 106, in another 466, liamlets and vil- 
. lages were devastated at once, and the horrors of 
! winter were added to those of conflagration. The 
! worst banditti were let loose against the peasants, 
j ! Proved felons ware preferred to them, and the Con* 

; ! and Popish Bishop, instead of showing any cornmis- 
) j oration, applauded the motf atrocious proceedings ; 
j | nay, the Pope granted the pardon of sin to all wiio 


imbrued their hands in the blood of the peasantry. 
But with all this, tho Camisards were successful in 
many engagements, and instead of being destroyed 
because they resisted, their resistance procured them 
bettor terms of peace than they would otherwise 
have enjoyed. Indeed, there is reason to think, that ' 
had they started earlier, and conducted a wise and 
vigorous opposition throughout, they might have 
procured a favourable pacification, not only for them- 
selves, but for the Protestants of France generally. 
Even as it, was, they were not. overcome. They 
gave in, but it was at the porsiuusinns of a Protestant 
noble. Their leading chief, Cavallier, though young 
and plebeian, received an important command in tho 
French army, and dik'd holding an honoured place in 
the British service ; and, at least for a season, which 
only had faith interrupted, the. Camisards obtained \ 
The great object for which they toiled and sacrificed J 
— freedom of religious worship— a freedom which ! 
tilled them with joy, and made the country resound j 
with the voice of psalms. Doubtless, their struggle 
wits not unstained with bloody revenge, — but. this is 
justly attributable to the dire persecution which they 
su tiered. The oppressor, in the eye of reason, is re- 
sponsible for the aroused passion of the oppressed. 
What could be expected of men who knew that cer- 
tain death awaited them tho moment they fell into 
tho hands of their Popish enemies V— that, in all the j 
considerable, towns and villages of the district, the j 
gibbet, was ever standing ready, and the. executioner , 
within call? What could be expected of men who | 
knew that their very psalm singing inspired with ; 
deadly hatred, and, to use the language of a Roman i 
Catholic general employed against them, * blistered, j 
not only the ears, but the. skins of the (Popish) 
clergy V’*- or what peace or toleration could bo , 
looked for from men animated by such a spirit? j 
What prospect of safety but in resistance? It may j 
lie added, that so righteous did both England and « 
Holland account the struggle of the ('amiaards, that j 
st jfps were taken to assist them, though the good in- 
tittition was not rendered effect uni." i 

Who name of Caniisards lias also liven given to a 1 
number of fanatical enthusiasts who arose among the 
Protestants of Daupbiny towards the end of the j 
seventeenth century. They are said to have made i 
their appearance in A. n. lOHH, to tho amount, of J 
five or six hundred of both sevs, who gave them- i 
selves out to be prophet*, inspin d as they declared j 
by the Holy Ghost. The most exaggerated account* . 
of these, pretended prophets have been given by M. 
Gregoirc ami other Romish writ era. About 1709 a 
body of these men came over to England, where 
they succeeded in collecting around them a consi- 
derable number of followers. They proclaimed the 
near approach of the kingdom of God, the happy j 
times of the church, and the millennial state. They | 
are actually said to have predicted, but on what ; 
grounds wc are not told, that these glorious events 
would take place within three years of the time of ) 
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their prediction. They are alleged to have pretended 
to possess the gift of tongues, the power of working 
miracles, and even of raising the dead. The French 
Protestant ministers in London endeavoured to ex- 
pose their delusions. One of the most noted of these 
enthusiasts was a member of the congregation of 
Dr. Calamy, who in consequence preached a scries of 
sermons on the subject. This eminent divine, one of 
the most distinguished of the nonconforming minis- 
ters of his day, witnessed an individual in one of 
these fits of so-called inspiration which he thus de- 
scribes : — “ I went into the room where lie sat, 
walked up to him, and asked him how he did ; and, 
taking him by the hand, lifted it*up, when it fell tint 
upon his knees, as it lay before, lie took no notice 

me, nor made rne any answer ; but I observed tliu 
humming noise grow louder and louder by degrees, 
and the heaving in his bimsfc increased, till it came* 
up to his throat, as if it would have suffocated him ; 
and then he at last began to speak, or, as lie would 
have it taken, the Spirit spake in him. The speech 
was syllabicul, and there was a distinct heave and 
breath between ouch syllable ; but it required atten- 
tion to distinguish the words. When the speech 
was over, the humming and heaving gradually abat - 
ed ; and 1 again took him by the hand, and felt his 
pulse, which moved pretty quick; hut l could not 
perceive by his hands any thing like sweating, or 
more than common heat.** 

Doth from the pulpit and the press many warn- 
ings were given against these unhappy fanatics, hut 
they still continued to increase in numbers both in 
England and in Scotland for several years. Gra- 
dually, however, as uniformly happens in all such 
cases of public enthusiasm and excitement, the fer- 
vour of both leaders and followers died away, and 
the CamisardH disappeared. “There can he little 
doubt," as Dr. Lorimer judiciously remarks, “ that, 
in Fraune, they wore one of the spurious fruits of 
protracted persecution. In such circumstances, 
many minds get unhinged and excited, and men be- 
take themselves to the prophecies of the future as a 
refuge from the misery of the present. Hence mys- 
ticism, and claims to inspiration, and extravagant 
proceedings of a religious kind, frequently appear in 
persecuting times. The persecutor may justly he 
held responsible for these evils." In these observa- 
tions wo fully concur, as atfording a satisfactory ex 
planation of what Romish writers have often brought 
as a reproach against Protestantism, alleging that 
such displays of extravagance are its natural truits. 
See France (Protestant Church of), Hugue- 
nots. 

CAMPAN/E, a name used first by Bede in the 
seventh century, and employed generally afterwards 
to denote the bolls used in churches to summon the 
people to public worship. The word is supposed to 
bo derived from Campania, a province in Italy, where 
bollB were first invented. (See next article.) 
CAMPANAR1I and CAMPANATORES, the 


belt-ringers in churches from the seventh century ana 
onwards. The usual business of these officers was to 
ring the boll for public worship. 

CAMPITjE (Lat. Campus, a plain), one of the 
names applied to the Donatists (which see), be- 
cause they held their meetings on the plains. 
CANCELLI. See Bema. 

CANDID ATI (Lat. Candidus , white), the Cate* 
cm; mi: ns (which see) of the early Christian church, 
so called because they were accustomed to appear 
dressed in white on their admission into the church 
by baptism. 

CANDLEMAS-DAY, a festival instituted in 
the reign of Justinian in the sixth century. It takes 
place annually on the 2d of February. The Greeks 
called it /ft/ pan In or HyjKipante, meeting, because 
then Simeon and Anna met the Saviour in the tem- 
ple. Thu I/tttins call it the feast of St. Simeon, the 
Presentation of the Lord, and usually Candlemas, 
because many candles wero then lighted up as had 
been done on the Lupcrcalia, the festival, among 
tho ancient Romans, of the ravishment of Proser- 
pine, whom her mother Ceres searched for with 
candles. It reminds one also of the feast of Lights 
among the ancient Egyptians, and of the feast of 
liantems among the modem Chinese. 

^3 Candlemas -day in Rome is one of 'he most gor- 
geous festivals throughout the year. Sitting in his 
chair of state, the Pope is borne on the shoulders of 
eight men into St. Peter's Church, accompanied by 
cardinals, bishops, prelates, and priests. Candle 4 - are 
brought to him in immense numbers. They are in4 
censed, sprinkled with holy water, and blessed. Thcn\ 
they are distributed. Each cardinal approaches, re- 
ceives a candle, kisses the Pope’s hand, and retires. 
Each bishop approaches, receives a candle, kisses the 
Pope’s knees, and retires. Each inferior functionary 
on the occasion approaches, receives a candle, kisses 
the Pope's foot, and retires. On a sudden an im- 
mense number of candles are lighted, in the blaze of 
which the Pope, is carried round the church, and re- 
tires, granting an indulgence of thirty years to all 
the faithful present. Such is Candlemas at Rome. 

The candles arc blessed on this festival in the fol- 
lowing manner in the Romish church. Tcrcc being 
ended, the priest, vested in a violet-coloured pluvial, 
or without the casulc, with ministering attendants si- 
milarly dressed, proceed* to bless the candles placed 
before tho altar at the Epistle side of it; and there 
standing with his face to the altar, oilers up several 
prayers to the effect that the Lord would “ bless and 
sauctit'y these candles for the uses of men, and the 
health of their bodies and souls, whether on land 01 
sea;’* and that he would pour forth his “ benediction 
upon these waxen tapers, and sanctify them with the 
light of his grace." v At the close of the hallowing 
prayers, the celebrant puts incense into the thurible, 
then sprinkles the candles thrice with holy water, and 
fumes them thrice with the incense. Then one of 
the higher clergy comoB up to the altar, and from 
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kirn the celebrant receives a candle ; after which the 
celebrant, standing before the altar with his face tc 
the people, distributes the candles ; first to the more 
dignified ecclesiastic -from whom he liad himself re- 
ceived it ; next to the deacon and subdcacon ; then 
to the rest of the clergy one by one in succession ; 
and last of all to the laity. All kneel and kiss the 
candle and the hand of the celebrant except prelates, 
If present. When the celebrant begins the distribu- 
tion of the candles, the choir sing the following An- 
tiphon, “ For a light to lighten the Gentiles, and to 
be the glory of thy people Israel.” Then follows 
the Canticle, “ Now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, according to thy word.” Here the Anti- 
phon is repeated, and so on, after each Yerso of the 
Canticle, to the end. A procession now commences 
round the church. The singers walk in front, and 
the incense-bearer follows. The taper- bearers, with 
the cross-bearer between them, come next, and then 
the clergy. Those who are on the right side carry 
their tapers in their right hands, and those who are 
on the left, in their left hands. Then follows tho 
bishop between two assistant deacons, with a taper 
in his left hand, and with his right bestowing his 
benediction on his flock. They all carry lighted tapers, 
and the reason assigned for it is, that they represent 
Jesus Christ, who is the light of the world. - During 
the procession antiphons are sung, sucji as the fol- 
lowing, “ Make, ready thy bed-chamber, 0 Sion ; re- 
ceive Christ thy King; embrace Mary who is tho 
gate of heaven ; for she it is that carries the King of 
priory, of new light.” When the procession is tin- 
dshed, the celebrant and his ministers having takeii 
off the violet-coloured vestments, put on white ones 
for mass. The candles are held lighted in their 
hands during the reading of the Gospel, and at the 
elevation of the sacrament to the communion ; but if 
the mass bo on a Sunday the candles arc not lighted. 

CANDLESTICK (Golden), a part of the furni- 
ture of the Jewish tabernacle. It was placed in the 
first apartment over against the table of show- bread 
on the south side. According to tho Rabbins, it 
stood five feet from the ground, on a base from which 
the principal stem rose perpendicularly. On both 
sides of the stem there projected upwards, in a eifrved 
line, three branches at equal distances, and of the 
same height. These branches were adorned with 
six flowers like lilies, with as many knobs like 
apples, and little bowls like half almond shells, 
placed alternately ; and upon each of these brandies, 
as well as at the top of the stem, there was a golden 
lamp, which was lighted every evening, and extin- 
guished every morning. Josephus says that only 
.three of them were kept lighted in the day-time. 
The lamps were fed with pure olive-oil, and the care 
of them was committed to the priests. Not only the 
candlestick itself, but the tongs and Kiiuff-dishei, 
were of pure gold ; and the whole apparatus weighed 
a talent or 113 lbs. troy weight. 

In place of one golden candlestick which fbrmed 


a part of the prescribed furniture of the tabernacle 
01 Moses, Solomon, as wo arc informed, 2 Chron. iv. 
7, made ten, probably after the same pattern, which 
he placed in tho Temple, live on the right side of the 
sanctuary, and five on the left. No account is given 
of their height, or of the. extent of their branchM. 
Besides, there is mention made of silver candlesticks 
designed by David, but how largo they were, and 
where they wore placed, is nowhere recorded. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, when the second temple was 
destroyed, A. i>. 70, its vessels and articles of furni- 
ture were carried in triumph to Rome, aud among 
these the candlesticks, which were lodged in tho 
temple built by Vespasian. On the arch of Titus, 
accordingly, there is represented the form of tho 
golden candlestick, as it was earned in triumphal 
procession into the city. 

• That tho Jewish candlestick, as a part of tho fur- 
niture both of tho tabernacle and temple, had a typi- 
cal signification, admits not of a doubt ; aud, indued, 
it is adduced both in the Old Testament and in tlus 
New, with an obviously symbolical meaning. Thus 
we find it presented in tho vision of Zccliariah, which 
is thus described iv. 1 — 3, “And tho angel that 
talked with me, camu again, and waked me, aa A 
man that is wakened out of his sleep, and said unto 
me, What seest thou ? And 1 said, 1 have looked, 
and behold a candlestick all of gold, with a bowl 
upon the top of it, and his seven lamps thereon, and 
Buven pipes to the seven lamps, which are. upon the 
top thereof ; and two olive trees by it, one upon tho 
right side of the bowl, and the. other upon the left 
side, thereof.” On this vision Professor Bush oilers 
the following valuable observations: “ The candle- 
stick se.cn by the prophet differed from that mado 
by Moses by being surmounted by a bowl, out id 
which, as from a reservoir, the oil was conducted 
through golden pipes to each of the lamps; aud this 
bowl was moreover supplied by oil that flowed in a 
peculiar manner through two branches of two olive- 
trees standing on either side of the candlestick, v. 
11 — 14. This part of the vision especially attracted 
the curiosity and interest of the prophet. ‘Then 
answered I, and said unto him, What are these 
two olive-trees upon tho right side of the candle- 
stick and upon the left side, tlionof? And I an- 
swered again, and said unto him. What be ihese two 
olive branches which through tue two golden pipe* 
empty the golden oil out of tliein-rb cs ? And ho an- 
swered me and said, Knowest thou not what these 
be ? A rid I said, No, my lord. Then said he, These 
arc the two anointed mic« (Hob. ‘sons of nil 1 ), that 
stand by the Lord of tho whole earth/ These va- 
riations from the Mosaic model are certainly very 
remarkable ; still in general significancy we have no 
doubt the symbol in each case is the same. The 
candlestick with its branches and its lighted lamps, 
represents the church in its multiplied unity, a* a 
medium for shedding abroad the beam* of revealed 
truth amidst the darkness of a benighted world. But 
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ah the natural light of lamps is sustained by oil, so 
ipiritual light is sustained by tnUh* Truth is its 
appropriate and genuine pabulum ; and in the ima- 
gery of the vision before us, the obvious design is 
to represent the manner in which the churches arc 
furnished with the nourishment of truth." That 
this typical explanation is the true one, wo can- 
not doubt, since we find the prophetic seer in tin* 
Apocalypse using these words, Rev. i. 19, 20, “ Write 
the things which thou hast seen, and the things 
which arc, and the things which shall he hereafter; 
the mystery of the seven stars which thou sawe-t in 
my right hand, and the seven golden candlesticks. 
The seven stars are the angels of the seven churches : 
and the seven candlesticks which thou sawest are 
the seven churches." Accordingly, Professor Bush 
continues, “ Since then a candlestick in general is 
the scriptural symbol of a church, a candlestick with 
seven branches must he the symbol of the universal 
church, spread abroad through all its numerous par- 
ticular congregations, each one in its allotted sta- 
tion, shining through both its members and mini* 
stars, and giving light to the world. For the number 
etven boing used by the sacred writers to denote not 
merely an indefinite multitude, hut totality and pur- 
faction, the seven branches are doubtless to be under- 
stood as denoting all the various and dispersed con- 
gregations of the great spiritual body ; while tlieir 
all proceeding from one shaft plainly implies, that 
all those congregations are united in the one body 
of the universal church. 4 In this character,’ says 
Stonard, ‘the church began to show itself, when the 
children of Israel, grown into a numerous people, 
wore first collected and incorporated into a regularly 
formed body of believers in the true God, obeying, 
serving, and worshipping him according to his known 
will ; and yet more conspicuously, when they were 
! planted in the land of Canaan and spread over it, 
I presenting to view many congregations of religions 
persons, spiritually united in one general community. 
The unity thereof was sutliciently guarded by the 
unity of the tabernacle, and afterwards of the tem- 
ple in ‘the place which God had chosen to put his 
; name there. 1 At the same time, there were doubt’ 
less many synagogues scattered over the whole 
country, somewhat in the nature, of our parish 
churches, wherein the several congregations met to 
celebrate Divine worship ami receive religious in- 
struction. The Jewish church still more completely 
answered to this symbol, on the return from the Ba- 
bylonian captivity, when in almost till cities, towns, 
j and populous villages, synagogues were erected, and 
i numerous congregations assembled, professing the 
! belief, service, and worship of the true God, read- 
: iug, teaching, preaching, and hearing his holy word : 

1 1 and that not within the narrow bounds of Palestine 
j: only, but through almost every part of the civilized 
! world. But doubtless the real, proper, perfect aa- 
i. titype of the candlestick is to be found iu the Chris- 
Ij tiaa church, when the gospel was published, and its 


light diffused among all the nations of the world, 
illuminating its (lark comers with the knowledge of 
truth and salvation.” The light of the candlestick, 
then, symbolically denoted the spiritual illumination 
which God communicates to his people through his 
word and ordinances by the effectual operation of 
the Holy Spirit. 

CANEPIIOROS (Or. kaneon, a basket, and phero, 
to carry), the indi\idual among the ancient Greeks, 
particularly at Athens, who carried, in a circular 
basket, the apparatus used in the act of sacrificing. 

It was accounted a highly honourable employment, 
and was generally assigned to a virgin, who carried 
the basket on ln*r bead to the altar. In the case of 
a private individual who wished to offer sacrifice, 
the duty of Guucphoros was discharged by bis 
daughter, or an unmarried female relative. In the 
public festivals, on the other hand, such as the Dio- 
nvsia, the office was intrusted to two virgins of the 
first Athenian families. 

CANNIBALS, those who feed on human flesh. 
There arc undoubted proofs of such a barbarous and 
revolting practice having existed among some na- 
tions in almost all ages. Homer, Herodotus, Strabo, 

1 'liny, and various other ancient authors, refer to 
actual cases in which cannibalism was found to pre- 
vail among nations and tribes of men, which they 
expressly name. Homer mentions the Cyclops and 
Lestrvgunev, and Herodotus the Scythians and the 
Mas^agetm, as having indulged in the practice oi 
eating human flesh. Tin* ancient Britons are even 
said to have drunk the blond of their enemies, and 
made drinking cups of flair skulls. Among the 
aborigines of America, cannibalism seems to have 
been connected with superstitious observances, if 
bring accounted pleasing to the Great Spirit that 
they should devour the. bodies and drink the blood 
of those whom they had taken captive in war. The 
custom is said to have prevailed in the South Sea 
islands, in New Zealand, and New Caledonia, when j 
those islands were tirst discovered. The Romish I 
missionaries allege, that cannibals are to be found j 
in the interior of Africa, and even some parts of j 
Asia. The Battas, a tribe of people in the island of > 
Sumatra, arc said by Mr. Marsden to practise this 
horrible custom ‘‘as a species of ceremony; as a 
mode of showing their detestation of crimes by an 
ignominious punishment, and as a horrid indication 
of revenge and insult to their unfortunate enemies. 
The objects of this barbarous repast are the prisoners 
taken in war, and offenders convicted and condemned i 
for capital crimes.” The same barlmrous practice is 1 
mentioned by the Wesleyan missionaries as recently 
followed in the Feejee islands. In a work entitled 
‘ Modern India,’ published a few years ago, the au- 
thor, Dr. Spry, who was connected with the Bengal 
jpedical staff, describes a tribe of cannibals found in 
the neighbourhood of Chittagong, which is the grand 
depot established for the purpose of taming and rear- 
ing tlte. Company’s elephants. The narrative oi Dr 
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Spry is as follows : “ The pursuit of wild elephants 
in these regions has brought ns acquainted with a 
race of cannibals scarcely to be distinguished from 
the monkeys with which they herd. Were not the 
information relative to these people so strongly au- 
thenticated as to leave no doubt upon the minds of 
those who desire to make inquiries upon the subject, 
the reader might justly refuse to credit the existence 
of a set of savages, scarcely worthy of the name of 
man. . . The Kookees, as these brutal wretches 

are called, have, according to the account afforded 
mo by Major Gairdner, protuberant bellies: they 
are low in stature, with set features, and muscular 
limbs. They speak a dialect peculiar to themselves, 
and build their villages on the boughs of the forest 
trees. They do not appear to have any settled 
abiding plaeo, but wander in herds from one wilder- 
ness to another. When a site favourable to their 
purpose has been found, the whole community im- 
mediately set to work to collect bamboos ami 
branches of trees, which arc afterwards fashioned 
into platforms, and placed across the lofty boughs of 
the different trees. On this foundation the rude 
grass superstructure is raised which forms the hut. 
When these sheds are completed, and every family 
provided with a habitation, the women and children 
are taken into their aerial abodes. The men then 
lop off all the branches within reach of the ground, 
and having constructed for themselves a rough lad 
der of bamboos, they ascend the trees by means of 
this rude staircase, drawing it up after them to pre- 
vent the intrusion of strangers, and a necessary pre- 
caution against the encroachments of their four-footed 
companions of the. forest. In this manner they re- 
pose, floating in the branches, and cradled by tlm 
wind, partaking more of the savage ferocity of brutes 
than the milder charities of man. 

“To persons who have travelled much in Tndia, 
the mere circumstance of a whole tribe of natives 
choosing to take up their permanent habitations in 
the trees would not excite much surprise, since the 
watchmen, who are employed in the charge of mango 
groves, or other valuable fruit cultivations, often 
form a sort of nest on the branches of some neigh- 
bouring trees, a small hut, or rather shed, just wufti- 
oient to shield the* body from the inclemency of the 
weather, being raised upon a platform resting on 
the boughs. The Kookeefi, therefore, in this par- 
ticular only, differ from more civilized natives, forced 
by necessity upon expedients of the kind, by living 
constantly in trees ; in other respects there is for- 
tunately no similarity, even to the most degraded 
beings of the human race. They openly boast of 
their feats of cannitialism, showing, with the strongest 
expressions of satisfaction, the bones and residue of 
their fellow-creatures who have fallen a prey to 
their horrible appetites. So intent are they in tlieij 
search after human flesh, that the superintendent 
was always obliged to send out the men employed in 
fainting the elepliants armed with muskets, tend in 


not fewer than parties of ton. One poor man they 
unfortunately caught while off his guard, and de- 
voured him almost before his life blood had con- 
gealed in his veins. Attempts have been made to 
subdue and civilise these people, and one of tlicir 
head men was won over, and employed by Mqjor 
Gairdner at tlie elephant depot, but. ho could not be 
induced to relinquish his old habits. In a short 
time he was detected in the commission of a murder, 
and was executed by the civil authorities of Chit- 
tagong. Whet: the tidings of this man's fate reached 
the ears of his former associates, they became 
greatly incensed, and for a long time, afterwards ex- 
erted themselves, happily In vain, to obtain posses- 
sion of the person of the superintendent, who hod 
frequently occasion to cross their path in the execu- 
tion of his duty. These people, strange, as it nmy 
tip pear, are living within IftO miles of Calcutta, the 
metropolis of British India and the seat of govern- 
ment, and yet their existence even is scarcely known 
by the people who are not in authority — compara- 
tively little information from the woods and jungles 
of the savage portions of Bengal finding its way to 
the Calcutta newspapers. The existence of canni- 
bals in India is a fact only recently established, and 
many were of opinion that the races were extinct ; it 
has now, however, been proved beyond all question, 
that the Kookees, who infest the blue mountains ol 
Ghittngong, and the Goands, inhabiting the hill 
forests of Nagpore, both feed upon human flesh. 
There is this distinction in favour of the latter, that 
they partake of it only occasionally, and in compliance 
with a religious custom — while the Kookees delight 
and banquet on the horrid repast." 

Many exaggerated accounts have no doubt Wen 
given by various travellers on tin* subject of eanni* 
balism ; and stories of the most disgusting character 
have been told of the ferocity of savage tribes, who 
are in the habit of killing and eating their enemies, 
from no other feeling than a voracious desire for 
human flesh. Lopez and Mcrolla, who visited Congo, 
on the west coast of Africa, in the sixteenth century, 
actually report, that among the savage tribes in that 
quarter, human flesh was not only eaten but openly 
sold in the markets, and that, the subject h offered 
themselves to the sovereign for (lie gratification of 
his palate. 

CANON, a deity wnndiippi I in .Japan, said by 
some to be the son of Amiim.- .which seel, and to 
preside over the waters and the fish. lie is tbo 
creator of the sun and the moon. This idol is re- 
presented with four ar ns like his father, is swallowed 
up by a fish a- far as his middle, and is crowned 
with flowers. Ha h as a sr'-ptre in one hand, a flower 
in another, a ring in a third, while tho fourth is 
closed, and the arm extended. Canon is sometimes 
represented, as for example in the temple of# thou- 
sand idols, with seven heads upon bis breast, and 
thirty hands all armed with arrows. There art 
thirty-three principal pagodas, which are peculiarly 
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consecrated to the god Quarnwon or Canon. It is 
regarded by Home of the Japanese as a solemn reli- 
gious duty to go on pilgrimage to each of these pa- 
godas in succession. These devotees, as they pass 
along from temple to temple, sing a hymn in honour 
of their god. They are dressed in white, and wear 
about their necks a list of the several temples of 
Canon which they arc still to visit. 

CANON (Gr. a rule), a catalogue in the early 
Christian Church of the ecclesiastical office-bearers 
of any particular church. 

CANON of the MASS, the fixed and inva- 
riable part of the mass of the Korean church, in 
which consecration is mado. It is sometimes called 
the action or secret, that part of the mass-prayers 
which Romanists call “ the very sum and heart, as 
it were, of the Divine sacrifice." Tt is what True- 
tarians call the Liturgy of St. Peter. But we learn 
from Roman Catholic authors themselves, that the. 
Canon of the Mass is the work not of one, but of 
several persons. Pope Innocent ill. and Duramlus 
after him, say, “ That the secret which, according to 
others, is called the Canon, and the action, was not 
composed all at once by one person, but gradually 
by many persons, is evident from this among other 
proofs, that the commemoration of the saints is re- 
peated thrice in it, for in the second commemoration 
those primitive saints are supplied who seemed want- 
ing in the first.” The revisal and enlargement of 
the Canon, iiowever, is chiefly the work of Gre- 
gory the Great, and some authors, for example, 
Moshcim, go so far as to term him it« author. 
Notwithstanding, however, the alterations which 
were introduced into tho Canon by Gregory, all the 
Ritualists testify that, it has received many other 
additions and interpolations since Gregory’s time. 
By the arrangements of the Romish Rubric, the 
whole of the Canon must be muttered, with tho ex- 
ception. of a word or two, here and there, which arc 
to be said aloud. Tho reasons alleged for this se- 
crecy are various. Thus Innocent 111. explains tho 
matter : “ 'Hie (.-anon is celebrated in a secret voice, 
lest the holy words should become common ; lor it is 
reported, that when of old Me Canon used to be re- 
cited publicly , and in a loud voire, almost all came to 
know it by means of tltat usage, and used to chant it 
in tho public places and streets; whence, when cer- 
tain shepherds wore once reciting it in tho field, and 
had placed their loaf upon a stone, the bread, at the 
utterance of the words, waa turned into flesh, and 
they themselves, by a Divine judgment, were struck 
with lire fropi heaven. On which account the holy 
Kai hers agreed that those words should be uttered 
in silence, forbidding, under anathema, that they 
should be uttered by any but priests over tho altar, 
and iu the mass, and in their sacred vestments/ 1 

From internal evidence alone we are forced to the 
conclusion, that the ("anon of the Mass is the work 
not only of \arious hands, but of various ages. On 
Uii* subject, Mr. Lewis judiciously remarks, in his 


‘Bible, Missal, and Breviary, 1 “The name secret 
given to certain prayers in every mass, whispers that 
there was a time when the church did not wrap up 
all her service in the secrecy of a dead language— 
when secrecy was the exception, not the rule. In 
the ordinary of the mass the priest is directed to turn 
to the people, and, in a voice slightly raised, to say 
to them, 1 Pray, brethren, that mine and your sacri- 
flee may be acceptable to God the Father Almighty,' 
indicating the time when Divine service was equally 
intelligible to all. In the Canon of tho Mass we 
have a prayer offered up after consecration, when 
the elements are supposed to have become Christ 
himself, beseeching Almighty God to command that 
the elements bo carried up by the hands of angels to 
heaven ; the idea of angels conveying Christ to hea- 
ven betraying its antiquity, at least, that it preceded 
the present sacramental theory of Rome, and stand- 
ing in curious contradiction to the prayer in the same 
Canon, said to have been inserted by Pope Inno- 
cent III., entreating that it may * adhere to bis 
bowels.’ These, and many such internal evidences 
discover the successive growths of the mass from 
times and sentiments the most pure, to superstitions 
the most gross. From Bishop Ambrose have been 
borrowed prayers and hymns which the Church of 
Christ may use with edification. Then was added 
the Nicene Creed to declare the orthodox faith as to 
the person of Christ. In the sixth century, Gre- 
gory the Great added the Lord's Prayer to the mass 
as a fixed part of it, and seems to have first con- 
ceived the idea of giving the churches a common 
liturgy. This ho may have done to correct abuses 
which had crept in, as well as from a desire to ex- 
tend the influence of the Roman See, whose supre- 
macy was yet unacknowledged. To Gregory are 
ascribed many little versiclcs, such as repetitions of 
1 Lord, have mercy’ — ‘ Christ, have mercy’ — and the 
insertion of the Litany which the English Church 
has so well reformed, and which, as adopted into her 
church service, forms perhaps tho. most beautiful 
part of her public devotions. To Gregory, also, are 
ascribed the composition and arrangements of those 
chautits that still hear his name. But whatever ef- 
forts tliis energetic pontiff mado for establishing 
liturgical uniformity, it is certain he never attained 
it, even in Italy. The liturgy, called the Ambrosian, 
was used in the diocese of Milan down to a recent 
period, if not occasionally still used in its celebrated 
cathedral. The Frencli Church had its Gallican, 
and in Spain the Gothic liturgy was received as 
canonical until the eleventh century. It was not® 
until after the Council of Trent that ‘ the liturgy of Jl 
St. Peter 1 was imposed even on all the Roman ec~jj 
closiastical world ; and that council was the first! 
that declared, ‘that if any one should say that the! 
jpiass should be celebrated in the vulgar tongue, let 1 
him be accursed. 1,1 

CANON OF SCRIPTURE. See Bible. 
CANONESSES, an order of religious female*, 
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bet from nun*, which was established by Lewis the 
Meek in the ninth century, and placed on the same 
footing and under the same rule as the order of 
Canons (which see). In the twelfth century they 
embraced the rule of St. Augustine, and were accord- 
ingly called Regular Canotmse # of St. Augustine. 

CANONIC®, virgins in the early Christian 
church who dedicated themselves to Christ, and 
were called Canonical Virgins, from being enrolled 
b the Canon (which sec), or books of the church. 

CANONICAL, that which is done in accordance 
with the canons of the church. See Canons (Eccle- 
siastical). 

CANONICAL HOURS. These, in the Church 
of Rome, begin with vespers or evening prayer, 
about six o'clock or sunset. Then succeeds com- 
pline, and at midnight the three noctums or matins. 
Lauds are appointed for cock-crowing, or before break 
of day ; at six o'clock or sunrise, prime should be re- 
cited, and terce, sext, and none, every third hour after- 
ward*. Under the Jewish economy, the only cano- 
nical hours we read of are those of the morning and the 
evening sacrifice, at the third and the ninth hour, or 
nine o'clock in the morning and three o'clock in the 
afternoon of our time. The prophet Daniel speaks 
of praying to God at morning, noon, and night. In 
apparent accordance with the example of the pro- 
phet, Tertullian mentions the third, sixth, and ninth 
hours of prayer ; and these hours are recommended 
to Christians by Cyprian, as suitable hours for 
prayer, without the slightest hint that the church 
had laid down any rulo upon the subject. Cassian 
informs us that the monks of Egypt, with whom the 
monastic life commenced, never observed auy other 
canonical hours for public devotion, but only morn- 
ing and evening early before day. Not long after, 
the monks of Mesopotamia and Palestine began to 
meet publicly at the third, sixth, and ninth hours 
for psalm-singing and devotion. The compline, or 
bed-time service, was not known in the ancient 
church as distinct from the evening service. Those 
additional canonical hours, which are now observed 
by the Roman Catholio Church, were gradually in- 
troduced from the practices of the Eastern monks, 
there l>eing in the three first centuries no cfher 
hours of public prayer but the morning and evening. 
Ciirysostom also frequently mentions the daily ser- 
vice in the church morning and evening. When the 
writers of the fourth century speak of six or seven 
hours of prayer, their remarks exclusively apply to 
the practice of the monks, not of the whole body of 
the church. Thus Chrysostom, while he never ad- 
verts to more than three public assemblies in the 
ohurch, tells us, in describing the monks, that they 
bid their midnight hymns, their morning prayers, 
their third, and sixth, and ninth hours, and, last of 
ill, their evening prayers. As the author of the . 
Constitutions, however, who lived in the beginning of 
tho fourth century, gives directions as to these vari- 
ous hours of prayer, it is not unlikely that b sdme 


of the Eastern churches they had come to be already 
observed. The hours of prayer came to be seven, 
after the example of the Psalmist David, “Seven 
times a-day do I praise thee," ami to afford direction 
in tho various services of the day, a regular form of 
devotion was drawn up. Sec next article. 

CANONICAL HOURS, one of the offices of the 
Church of Romo contained iu tho Bkkviahy (which 
see), and called, by way of distinction, the church 
office . It is a form of prayer and instruction com- 
bined, consisting, for tho special guidance of the 
clergy and tho religious of both sexes, of the psalms, 
lessons, hymns, prayers, anthems, and versicles, se- 
parated into different portions, and to bo said at the 
different hours of the day, which are held to ho Ca- 
nonical hours. (See preceding article.) Tho church 
expressly obliges every clergyman in higher orders, 
and every one who possesses an ecclesiastical bene- 
fice, as woll as the religious of both sexes, to rocite 
it every day, in private, at least, if they cannot at- 
tend the choir, or are not obligod to do so. The 
canonical hours of prayer are still regularly observed 
by many religious orders, but not so regularly by tho 
secular clergy, even in the choir. When the office 
is recited in private, it is often held to be quite suffi* 
cicnt if the whole be gone through in tho course o 
tho twenty four hours. The omission is held as a 
mortal sin, unless for good and sufficient cause. Re- 
sides, all who are in possession of benefices, forfeit 
them by omission of this duty in reciting tho ca- 
nonical hours. It is related of Luther, that having, 
while a monk, for many days through study neglect- 
ed the recitation of the canonical hours, in compli- 
ance with tho Pope’s decree, and, to satisfy his own 
conscience, he actually shut himself up in his closet, 
and recited what lie lutd omitted with such puncti- 
lious exactness and with such severe attention and 
abstinence, as brought on a total want of sleep for 
live weeks, and almost produced symptoms of a wea- 
kened intellect. 

CANONICAL LETTERS. These, also called 
Letters Dmissory , were granted in the early Christian 
church to the country clergy who wished to remove 
from one diocese to another. The council of An- 
tioch forbade country presbyters granting such let- 
ters, but the chorejHscopi were allowed to give them 
No clergyman was allowed to remove from his own 
church or diocese, without canon : e»I letters from the 
bishop of the diocese to which fm belonged. These 
canonical or diniisHory letters might be either granted 
or refused at the will of thu bishop. 

CANONICAL LIFE, the mode of life pursued 
by those of the ancient clergy of the Christian 
church who lived in community. It hold a kind ot 
intermediate place between the monastic and tho 
clerical style of living. The canonical life of the 
clergy seems to have owed its origin to Chrodeg&ng, 
bishop of Meats, about the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury. He directed tliat the Benedictine rule should 
be the model after which the union among them 
2 v * 
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should be formed. The chief point in which they 
differed from the mendicant orders was the posses • 
sion of property. “They lived together/' says Sc- 
antier, “ in one house ; sat together at one table ; a 
portion of meat and drink was measured to each, ac- 
cording to a proscribed rule ; at the canonical hours 
they assembled to join in prayer and song; meetings 
of all the members were held at fixed times ; anti, in 
these assemblies, passages of Scripture, with the rule 
of the order, were read, and those who had broken it 
were rebuked." This new mode of living was much 
admired, and was received, with some few alterations, 
at the council of Aix-la-Chapollo, A. r>. 816, as the 
general rule of the French church. This alteration 
in the life of the clergy, as long as it continued to be 
observed, exercised a most beneficial influence ; but, 
as the rule came to be relaxed, corruption crept in, 
and at length it fell into disuse. See Canons (Oit- 

DKR OF). 

}| CANONICAL OBEDIENCE (Oath of), an 
[loath which is administered to every clergyman of the 
jfChurch of England on being licensed to a curacy or 
[[instituted to a benefice, in which lie swears to give 
[[obedience to the bishop of tho diocese in which his 
Moure or benefice is situated. 

CANONICAL PENSIONS, annuities granted 
in the ancient Christian church to those who had 
spent tho greatest part of their lives in the service of 
the church, and desired to he disburdened of their 
office on account of age and infirmity. It was 
granted out of the revenues of the church, but not 
without tho authority or approbation of the synod. 

CANONIZATION, a ceremony in the Romish 
Church by which persons deceased are canonized, or 
raised to the rank of saints. It follows upon the 
process of Beatification (which sec). The earli- 
est canonization by the Popes of which wo have au- 
thentic records, is that of Ulrich, bishop of Augsburg, 
by John XV. in A. I>. 995. Yet bishops, metropo- 
litans, atid provincial councils were concerned in 
such acts for more than a century after this. And 
ft was not till the pontilicatc of Alexander 11 L in the 
swelfth century, that the Popes claimed tho exclusive 
power of adding new saiuts to the calendar. This 
was effected in a council held at Koine, a. d. 1179, 
and, ever since, the power of canonization has been 
considered as vested solely in His Holiness. 

The process of canonization is carried forward 
with great deliberation. “As soon after the beatifi- 
cation,” to use the words of Cardinal Wiseman, as 
there is reason to believe that additional miracles 
have been wrought by the servant of God, the postu- 
lators humbly petition the Congregation of Kites to 
obtain the signing of tho commission for resuming 
the cause, and the expediting of fresh rcmissoriala to 
the same or other delegates, instructing thorn to re- 
ceive evidence of the miracles reported to have taken 
place." Two miracles are required before beatifica- 
tion, and two more before canouization. The Pope, 
on being applied to, resumes the case of the beatified 


person, with the view of testing his qualifications fot 
the higher rank which is claimed for him. A secret 
consistory is accordingly, in the first instance, sum- 
moned, at which the petition in favour of the pro- 
posed saint is taken into consideration, and appoint- 
ed to be examined by three auditors of the Rota, 
and the cardinals are directed to revise all the instru- 
ments relating thereto. A second private meeting 
is held, at which the cardinals make their report. 

If the report be favourable, a public meeting of the 
consistory is held, at which the cardinals pay their 
adoration to his Holiness, and, immediately there- 
after, a long cidogium is pronounced upon the virtues, 
miracles, and high qualifications of tho proposed | 
saint. A semi-public consistory is now held, at I 
which the Pope attends in his mitre and pluvial, [ 
The votes of the prelates are taken for or against the 
canonization, and, as soon as it is resolved upon by 
a plurality of voices, the Pope intimates the day ap- 
pointed for the ceremony. 

I On the canonization day, the Popo officiates in a 
white dress, and the cardinals are habited in the 
same colour. St. Peters church at Rome is hung 
with rich tapestry, on which appear, embroidered 
with gold or silver, the arms of his Holiness, or the 
arms of that prince or state which may have made 
application for the canonization. The church is 
splendidly illuminated with wax tapers, and a mag 
nificcnt throne erected for the Popp. A gorgeous 
procession marches to $f. Peter's with colours Hying. 
The ceremony, as it took place at the canouization 
of four Italian saints in May 17 111, is thus detailed 
by Picart : “As soon as hi* Holiness had quitted 
Ilia taper and mitre, he went and prostrated himself 
before, the holy sacrament, in the chapel iff’ the Indy 
Trinity. The ecclesiastical senate followed his pious 
example. His Holiness then taking hack the taper 
and mitre, returned to his chair, and was carried to 
the altar of the apostles. There ho gave tho taper 
to his cup hearer (who held it in his hand during tho 
whole ceremony), knelt upon his seat, and prayed for 
some considerable time; after v hi eh he bestowed 
new benedictions on the congregation, went up to his 
throne to perform the function of the vicar of Jesus 
Christ, ami there received the adoration of the sa- 
cred college. After this the most ancient of the 
cardinal-bishops went up to the pontifical throne, 
and placed himself on the right, hut so that his face 
was towards the left. The cardinal, who was de- 
puted to demand the canonization, moved forwards 
to the steps of the throne, having the cardinal -legate 
of Bologna on his left-hand, and a consistorial-advo 
cute on his right ; the master of the ceremonies, 
who attended the cardinal-postulant, being on the 
legate's left. They first bowed to the altar and 
his Holiness; then the cardinal-postulant rose, and 

r tho advocate, addressing himself in his eminency's 
name to the holy Father, begged that he would be 
graciously pleased to order the four Beati to be en- 
rolled amongst tho saints of tho Lord. No soonei 
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hud ho sicken, but oue of the gentlemen of the 
Pope'n bod-chamber, secretary of his briefe, stand* 
ing up, resumed tlie discourse, and made a short 
eulogium on the merit and virtues of the four Bead, 
who were all natives of Italy, and had immortalised 
themselves by their religious achievements. 

“The gentleman of the bedchamber closed his 
harangue with an exhortation to tbi* assembly to l*ig 
the light of God’s Spirit upon so delicate an occa- 
sion. Then his Holiness rose off his throne, and all 
the clergy knelt; two musicians of the chapel, 
dressed in their surplices, and kneeling, sung the 
litanies of the saints ; after which the cardinal-pos- 
tulant for the canonization repeated his instances ; 
and this was succeeded by a prayer to Almighty 
God to implore the assistance of his Holy Spirit, 
and then the holy Father sung the Vein* Creator 
Spiritus. w hich is a hymn addressed to the third Per- 
son in the Sacred Trinity, 'l’he two musicians sung 
the verse which begins with Emit to Spirit urn, and the 
Pontiff called upon tho Iloly Ghost, whilst they 
continued standing with tapers in their hands before 
the steps of the throne. A third And lost request, 
mode in the same manner as the former, succeeded 
this invocation. Then the secretary of the briefs 
resumed the discourse, and declared it was time to 
acquiesce with God’s commands. 1 His Holiness,’ 
continued he, 4 is going to make a decree for raising 
Pius V., Andrew IVAveUino, Felix de Cantalice, 
and Catharin de Bologna to tin 1 rank of saints, to 
the gh»rv of (rod, am! the honour of the Catholic 
Church, in order that their names may he called up- 
on Ibr Hires to 1 ‘orne.’ After these word*, tin* secre- 
tary withdrawing, the cardinals stood up, and 
Christ’s vicar, by the assistance of the Holy Ghost, 
pronounced the decree of canonization, thereby 
commanding, that from thenceforth those lioati 
should he looked upon as saints by the Catholic 
Church, and their festival Ih* solemnized upon their 
respective birth-days. The apostolic prothonotarics 
and notaries immediately drew up .an act of this 
canonization, and To Deum was sung by wuy of 
thanksgiving.” 

The idea of canonization is evidently borrowed 
from the ancient heathens, who deified heroes fend 
great men after their death. (See APOTHEOSIS,) 
It was a ceremony unknown before the end of tho 
tenth century, even in the Romish Church. The 
power of canouisation in the Greek Church is vested 
in the patriarchs and bishops in convocation, who, 
while they are cautious in conferring the honour 
only upon those who have l>ecn distinguished for 
their virtnes and piety, have, nevertheless, so swelled 
the calendar of saints, that they arc more numerous 
than the days of the year. On each of their festi- 
val days, and from their number, two of them are 
sometimes assigned one day, masses arc said in 
honour of them, and the history of their life anti 
miracles is publicly read* Tim lives of the saints 
are in four volumes folio. They are readmit the 


matin service in monasteries, but not often in parish 
churches. 

CANONRY, the office held by the Canons of a 
Cathedrae (which see) in England: By the Aot 
3d and 4th Viet., the canonries are reduced to one 
hundred and thirty-four. 

CANONS, a name givon to the clergy in the pri- 
mitive Christian church, for which two reasons are 
assigned ; one, that they were subject to the Canons 
Ecclesiastical (which so©), or general rules of the 
church ; tho other, tliat they were usually registered 
in the canon, or list of the authorised o^ce-liearore. 
Whatever may he its origin, the appellation Is often 
found in the ancient councils. At an after jioriod, it 
came to l»e applied to all who were entitled to re- 
ceive maintenance from the church, such as monks, 
virgins, and widows, all of whom wore enrolled as 
WanomW, or canons. Sometimes the word was used 
to denote a tax raised for ecclesiastical, and even for 
civil purpose*. Thus Athanasius, when he com- 
plains of having been unjustly accused of imposing a 
tax upon Egypt for the support of the church of 
Alexandria, calls tho tax a canon ; and in the Theo- 
dosiau code, the word is employed to denote the 
tribute of com that was exacted from the African 
provinces for the use of the city of Rome. The 
Apostles* Creed (which see) was also called canon, 
tlm rule, os being tfie recognised standard or rule of 
faith. 

CANONS (Apostolic). Sot* Apostolical Ca 
no ns. 0 

CANONS (Book of), rules framed for the govern 
mont of tho Scottish Church, by order of Charles 
I., and designed to establish Episcopacy, and sub- 
vert the Presbyterian constitution of the church, fu 
Iftf 1 it was agreed upon, that a Book of Canons and 
a Liturgy should l>e framed hi Scotland, and com- 
municated to Laud, Juxon, and Wren for their re- 
vision and approval. In April of the following year, 
a meeting of the prelates was held in Edinburgh, to 
see wliat progress had been made In the framing of the 
Book of Canons. After the Scottish prelates had 
prepared the document, it was sent to Laud, by whom 
it was revised and amended. This Book of Canons 
was confirmed under the great seal, by letters patent 
bearing dnt 2.'kl May 1635. Dr. IJetheririgton, in 
his 4 Hi sic of the Church of Scotland, ’ gives tho 
following brief digest of the canOt i : “ Tho first de- 
crees e.xcutiimiinication Against all who should duny 
the King’s supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs; the 
next pronounces the same penalty against all who 
should dare to say that the worship contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer (a book not yet published, 
nor even written) was superstitious or contrary to 
the Scriptures. The same jxmalty was decreed against 
alt who should assert that the prelatie form of 
church government was unscript ural. Every minis- 
ter was enjoined to adhere to the forms proscribed 
in the liturgy, oh \*m of 1 deposition ; which Li 
tuigy, as before stated, was not yet m existence, it 
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| wm decreed al«o, that no General Assembly should 
' tie called, but by the King ; that no ecclesiastical 
business should even be discussed, except in the pro- 
latlc courts ; that no private meetings, which were 
termed conventicles, and included Presbyteries and 
Kirk- S obs ions, should be held by the ministers for 
expounding the Scripture* ; and that on no occasion 
in public should a minister pour out the fulness of 
his heart to God in extemporary prayer. Many mi- 
nute arrangements were also decreed respecting the 
ceremonial parts of worship, as fonts for baptism, 
communion altars, ornaments in church, modes of 
dispensing the communion elements, the vestments 
of the clerical order, and all such other idle mum- 
meries as the busy brain of l^aud could device, or the 
fantastic fooleries of Rome suggest.” .Such were 
some of tho principal regulations framed for the 
guidance of the Scottish clergy by tho royal fiat. 
The utmost excitement prevailed throughout tho 
country, when tho character of the Rook of Canons 
came to be known. It was looked upon by the 
people generally os decidedly Popish in its tendency, 
and designed to pave the way for the introduction, 
not of Prelacy only, but ultimately of Popery itself. 
Though Episcopacy had boon established in Scot- 
laud for thirty years, the publication of the Book of 
CanonB, instead of reconciling the Scottish nation to 
that mode of ecclesiastical government, only tended 
to increase the antipathy with which it was regarded. 

CANONS (Okijku or). In the eighth century 
the great corruption of tho whole sacred order gave 
rise to a new kind of priests, who hold an interme- 
diate place between tho monks or regular clergy, 
and the secular priests. These followed partly the. 
discipline ami mode, of life of monks; that is, they 
dwelt together, dined at a common table, and joined 
together in uuitud prayer at certain hours; yet they 
took no vows upon them like the monks, and they 
performed ministerial functions in certain churches. 
They were at first called by tho name of the Lord’s 
Brethren ; but afterwards took the name of CanonB. 
The institution of this order is commonly attributed 
to Chrodegang, bishop of Metz, who about a. i>. 750 
subjected the priests of his church to a somewhat 
monastic mode of living, mpiirilig them to live in 
community, to sing hymns to God at certain hours, 
and also to observe other rites, ami by his exam- 
ple, first the Franks, and then the Italians, the Eng- 
lish, and the Gormans were led to found convents of 
canons. In the ninth century, Lewis the Meek 
cherished this order with great partiality, and ex- 
tended it through all the provinces of his empire, 
lie also added to it an order of Cantm&xes, which 
had been unknown in the Christian world before that 
'inns. He summoned a ocmncil at Aix-la-Ch*pelle 
v. )>. 817, at which the rule of Chrodegang was 
titered, ami new rules were framed, which Were 
saued by Lewis as his own ordinance. The follow- 
ing abstract by Scldogcl contains its most essential 
tatures: “ First the prevailing error, that the pro- 


scriptions of the Gospel were obligatory only upon 
monks and clergymen, ib confuted ; and then the dis- 
tinction between monks and canons ia defined. The 
latter may wear linen, eat flesh, hold private property, 
and enjoy tliat of the church; the former cannot. 
Yet equally with the monks they should avoid all 
vices and practise virtue. They should live in well 
secured cloisters containing dormitories, refectories, 
and other necessary apartments. The number of canons 
in each cloister should be proportioned to the exigen- 
cies of the church to which it belonged. In their dress 
they should avoid the extravagances of ornament and 
finery, and likewise uncleanliness and negligence, 
&c. The second part of the rule relates to canon- 
esses, and contains twenty-eight Articles. The first 
six arc extracts from the fathers, and relate to tho 
duties of ladies who consecrate themselves to God. 
They may have private property, yet must commit 
the management of it to some kinsman or friend by 
a public act or assignment. They may also have 
waiting-maids, and eat in tho refectory And sleep in 
the dormitory. They are to be veiled and to dress 
in black. Their business must be prayer, reading, 
and labouring with their hands ; and especially they 
must fabricate their own clothing from the flax and 
wool given to them.” 

From this time numerous convents of canons and 
canon esses were founded in every part of Europe, 
and endowed with ample revenues by pious indivi- 
duals. This order, however, in process of time de- 
generated like tlu: others. The same dissoluteness 
of morals, which in the eleventh century pervaded 
tho wholu sacred order, infected also the monastic 
establishments of the canons. It was deemed neces- 
sary by 1'ope. Nicolaus II., in the council at Kmnu 
A. |i. 105V, to repeal the old lule for canons adopted 
in the council of Ai\ la Chapello, and to substitute 
another in its room, establi.-hing abetter find stricter 
system of dUeipliuc. H\ this means nearly all these 
associations underwent a considerable reform. Some 
of them, however, did not consent to adopt the new 
udo in h11 its extent. Hence, arose the distinction 
iKitween regular and secular amom ; the former 
name being applied to those who had all things in 
common, without any exception whatever, while the 
latter was given to those who had nothing in com- 
mon but their dwelling and tabic. 

CANONS of a CATHEDRAL, also called Pke- 
ttKNhAKfr.s, the former oeing a name of office and 
minibtry, and the latter having reference to a pre- 
6cw/fl, which denoted nn endowment or revenue. 
At the period of the Conquest, there were in Eng- 
land nineteen bishoprics, not including the bishopric 
of the Lie of Man, which has no Cathedral Chapter, 
and all of those were associated with bodies of secu- 
lar canons, except two, Winchester and Worcester, 
where Benedictine monks had keen substituted in 
their places. The some substitution appear* to 
Itave been gradually effected in other churches, 
namely Canterbury, Duritam, and Rochester, but the 
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secular clergy recovered their ground, and kept it 
till the time of Archbishop Lanfranc after tho Con- 
quest. From the Conquest to the Reformation the 
canons consisted of presbyters, deacons, and sub- 
deaeons, each prebcndal stalt being annexed to one of 
these three orders of ministry ; and a certain num- 
ber of each order, as the services of the church then 
required, were enjoined to be always resident toge- 
ther. It appears to have been a general rule, that a 
certain part of the whole body of canons should be 
always in residence. Tho cam ms had each a pre- 
bend, the endowment of which generally consisted 
of the tithes of some parish. There was besides a 
common property of the church called Mmmwia, 
from the revenues of which the several members re- 
ceived a daily distribution when resident and taking 
their part in the daily offices. The duty of resi- 
dence, and the emoluments attached to it. were in 
process of time confined to a portion of the whole 
body of Canons; and the non-residents were com- 
pelled by statute to pay, each a certain portion, one- 
fiith, one-si xtli, or oiuvacH'iirh, of tho income of his 
prebend to the common fund of the church for tho 
benefit of th? resident Canons. I fence arose tho 
title of Canon* Itoicft ntuirij. The Chapter, however, 
was still considered to comprehend all the Canons; 
the right of being summoned to Chapter meetings 
and of voting, still remaining as before. But it. 
appears that by degrees the small body of resi- 
dents acquired the* chief management of the e.om- 
'n»»n property, and cninviiunt of the privileges and 
revenues of the church. During the period wl.wh 
elapsed between (he Reformation in England, and 
the reign of Charles 11.. the alterations in the rub* of 
residence for Deans mid Canons were so citensho 
as almost to Amount to a new rniiMitutlnii. What 
had been the exception before, became, now ibu rule. 
The term of obligatory resilience was reduced to 
ninety, sixty, and even su little a c fifty days, and 
in many ease- the provision fur the constant pre- 
sence of one third, or one fourth part of the ration* 
appears to Imvo been abandoned. These changes are 
Iteihivod to have boon due to Archbishop Land, who 
was appointed to revive the Cathedral statute*. 

In 1835 William IV. issued a commission fo; the 
examination of Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches 
in England and Wale*, which has led, among other 
changes, to the suspension of a certain number of 
canonrios, so as to leave grimi'hilly four in each ca- 
thedral, although a few cathedrals retain five or six, 
one. or two being Attached to archdeaconries or pro- 
fessorships; and Christ Church, Oxford, retains its 
whole number of eight, one attached to an archdea- 
conry, and four to professorships. The nom resi- 
dentiary canonries in the old foundations arc re- 
tained, but without emolument. The bishops of the 
new cathedrals are authorised to appoint a emails 
number of Honorary Canons, to take rank next after 
the Canons, but without emoiametits. The Canons 
m allowed to hold each one benefice, withdbt re- 


striction as to distance or value. The residence of 
every Canon is fixed at three months At least. The 
incomes of the suspended canonrics hi the new ca- 
thedrals are directed to lie paid over to the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners. Two canonrie* at West- 
minster arc annexed to the two parishes of St. Mar 
garet's And St. John's. The Canons of tho Old 
Foundation are to be appointed generally by tbo 
bishops, and uo person can take the office of a Canon 
until ho has been six years complete in priest's or- 
ders, except iu the v.w of professorships. Cower is 
given to remove the suspension of a canonry if an 
endowment of £2»M» per annum be provided. Thu 
ennouries in the gift of the Crown are confined to * 
the cathedrals of Canterbury, London. Oxford, Wor- 
cester. and the collegiate churches of Westminster 
and Windsor; those in the gift of tho Lord Chan 
?ellor, to (ilonecstor, Bristol, Norwich, and Roches 
ter. The whole number of residentiary cammriuK, 
according to tho provisions of 3d and 4th Viet. e. 
113, is one hundred and thirty four. The collegiate 
churches of Kipon and Manchester are now made 
Cathedral churches, annexed to newly founded bish- 
oprics, and to each of them are. attached a dean ami 
four canons. In the case of Manchester, to each of 
the four cuionrie* is annexed one of four rectories 
And parishes in Manchester and Salford. A cathe- 
dral commission was appointed in 1852, which is- 
sued its report in 1851, and from that report we 
have received iniie.li of tbo information which is 
embodied in this article. See CatiikiiuaIi, Dkan 

III nl (hlAl'TKK. 

CANONS ECCLESIASTICAL, tbo rules or laws 
laid down by the councils of tho Christian church, 
and possessing the force of e.celebiastieal law. From 
the time of Constantine, the first Christian Emperor, 
eoimcib began to be convened which drew tip rules 
and regulations, not only iu regard to the doctrine, 
but also the discipline and government of I lie church. 
These decree*, as they were called, of the councils 
vu re collected into three volumes by Jvo, bishop of 
Chartres in France, about A. I>. 1114. This odlnc 
tion of < lie Dei roes was corrected about thirty five 
years afterwards by (iratimi, a Rem diet ine monk, 
and published in England in the r« i;'U of King Ste- 
phen. There Decrees were received bv the clergy 
of 1 lie West i rn or Latin Ehnr'di. but never by those 
of the Eastern **r Creek chnrcl 

But the body of i anon law , 'hides not only tho 
Decries ; it also embodies tin* Decretal# of letters of 
I be. Fopi.HfHM* Bru.. which luivc aim# been collected 
into three v»»lum*:s, end commented upon by John 
Andrea*, a disiiriguislied canonist in the fourteenth 
century, ih a work well known by the name of tho 
Novoriw. These Decrees and Decretal* constituted 
at oijo period the whole body of the canon law, but 
afterwards the decretals collected by Tope John 
XXIIL, and commonly called the Extravagant*, 
wer»* admitted and placed on a footing with the rest 
of the canons. The canon tew was introduced into 
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England, though its authority was never recognized 
to tin-, same extent a* in other countries. Some of 
t tics canons were admitted by the English sovereigns 
tnd people, while others were rejected. For ti time 
the Rope claimed an ccclesiast ical jurisdiction inde- 
pendent of the king, but at the Reformation the 
Rapal power was completely disowned, and no Hull 
or decree of the Rope could from that time be even 
published in England without the permission of the 
civil power. 

Resides the foreign canons, there were a number 
of provincial constitutions passed for the government 
of the English church, which derived their force only 
from the royal assent, for from the time of William 
I. to the Reformation, no canons or constitutions 
passed by any synod were permitted to hi* acted 
upon without the royal assent. The provincial ca- 
nons were collected and arranged by Lyndwnofl, 
Dean of the Arches in the reign of Henry VI. 
A general revision of the canons was proposed at 
the Reformat ion, and the important task was in- 
trusted to Archbishop (Vanincr. The work was 
finished, but as the king died before it was confirmed, 
the old canons continued in force till the reign of 
James I., when the clergy being assembled in con- 
vocation A. i). 1603, the king gave them leave by his 
letters patent to trqat, consult, and agree on canons. 
A revised col lection of canons was accordingly pre- 
pared, and being authorized !>y the king’s commis- 
sion, they were confirmed by iu*t of parliament, and 
became part of the law of the land, and continue so 
to this day, though Home of them regulating matters 
of inferior moment, such as the dress of the clergy, 
have been allowed to beeome ole«ule!e. 

CANONS MINOR, also called Vn\\us, clergy- 
men in Kngland attached to a cathedral under the 
dean and chapter. During the period from the 
Conquest to the Reformation, each Canon was hound 
to maintain a vicar skilled in music, to supply his 
place when absent, in the ministrations of flu 1 
church. This seems to lie the origin of the Minor 
Canons. Ilefore the Reformation they were enjoined 
to keep perpetual residence, and never to he absent 
without leave from the dean. In 1K35, power was 
given by the Kcele^iaslnal Commissioners with the 
sanction of an order in council, to reduce* the num- 
ber of Minor Canons; in no case more than six, imr 
loss than two; each to have an income of £ 150 ; 
each may hold one benefice, but within six miles of 
the cathodral. Tlio Minor Canons are in general 
constantly resilient, and divide the services of the 
cathedral church between them. 

CANONS (White). Sec Ph.f.monstrati:n- 

81 A NS. 

CANOPUS, one of the divinities of the'fciieient 
Egyptians, supposed to be the god of water, and re- 
presented, as some allege, in the shape of a jar with 
small feet, a thin neck, a swollen body, and round 
back. Jars arc frequently seen on the Egyptian 
monuments ; but the existence of a jar-god is at best 


somewhat problematical. Rougemont thinks, tliat it 
is highly probable that Canopus, or the jar-god, wan 
an image of the Spirit of God, producing and pene- 
trating the world. In the opinion of Jomard, based 
upon his researches among tho antiquities of Egypt, 
the imago of Canopus is supposed to represent the ! 
spherical Nilc-cup, and is emblematical of the fact, 
that this cup i« the mysterious mundane cup, con- 
taining tin; primordial elements of lire and water, 
and that being offered to the great god of nature, ho 
is to determine the just proportion of tho mixture. 

In reference to Egypt, Heracles is sumamed Cano 
pus or Canobus, the god of the waters; and the 
Canobiun ami the Hercu lean mouths of the Nile are 
synonymous phrases. 

CANOl'Y. Sec CmomuM. 

CANTARUAUII, officers among the ancient boa- j 
tliens who curried the ensigns and banners of their j 
g< ds in their processions, and games, and festivals. ; 

CANTHARIJS, a cistern of water, which, in the 
ancient Christian churches, was placed in the atrium ; 
or court before the church, that the people might 
wash their hands and face before they entered the : 
place of worship. While, by Borne authors, this cm- ; 
tern is called cantharus , by others it is termed phiala. j 
Among the ancient Romans, the cantharuH was a j 
kind of drinking-cup with handles. This waa also j 
the name of a cup sacred to lUccmjs (which see). I 

CANUSIS, an order of monks or secular priests ; 
in Japan, who officiate in the win* nr temples. They ■' 
are either maintained l»y the money which had been 
originally given to found the w‘«t to which they may i i 
happen to belong, or by a pension from the Dairi. ;j 1 
hut their principal support derived from the vo- ! | 

luntary contributions of the devotee*. The CamiM* ! 

* ... ii 

wear, as a badge of their ollh e, either a white or J 
yellow robe over their ordinary dn ss. Their cap ; • 

which is made in the shape of a boat, is tied under |i i 


the ehin with silken ‘-frings, Upon this cap are tas- 
scN with fringes to them, which arc longer or shorter 
according to the rank of the person who wears them. 
Their heaida arc close shaven, but their hair is very 
long. The superiors, however, wear it curled up 
under a piece of black gauze. At each ear is a 
large piece of silk, which comes forward over the 
lower part of the face. The order of the Ganuaia 
depends, with respect to spiritual concents, on the 
derision of tho Dairi, and with regard to temporal 
matters, they an* siiljjeet, like all other ecclesiastics, 
to the authority of a judge, who bears the title of 
spiritual judge of the temple, and is Appointed by 
the secular monarch. The superiors of the Cannsis 
are remarkable for their pride and contempt of the 
romumn people. They arc to be seen scattered 
throughout all the provinces and cities of the cm 
pin*. The leading monks reside at Miaco, but, 
though invented with great authority and inilueucs 
owr the people, they are always subject to the im- 
perial authority, which punishes ecclesiastical de 
linqhents with death. 
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The Caiiusis, m their discourses to the people* 
dwell eliiutly on points of morality. They preach 
from a rostrum or pulpit, ami alongside of them is 
placed the tutelar idol of the sect, or order to which 
they belong, and to this idol the devotees present 
their freewill-otTerings. On eac h side of the pulpit 
there is a lighted lamp suspended fiom the canopy ; 
and a little below it is a desk or pew fur the younger 
priests, where some of them sit and others stand. 
The preacher wears a hat upon his head, shaped like* 
an umbrella, and holds a fan in his huml. Before 
commencing his sermon, he appears to meditate for 
a little, then rings a small bell by way of enjoining 
silence upon his audience ; and on silence being ob- 
tained, he opens a hook which lies upon the cushion 
before him, containing the moral precepts and fun- 
damental principles of the religion of his sect. Hav- 
ing chosen his text, he delivers his discourse, which 
is usually clear and vigorous hi its language, and 
strictly methodical in its arrangement. The perora- 
tion very often consists of a high -flown eulogiuin 
upon the order to which the preacher belongs. The 
audience are called upon by the ringing of the little 
bell, to kneel down and say their prayers, sometimes 
before, and sometimes after the sermon, t hi certain 
days set apart for praying for the dead, the .Japan* se 
priests, as well as monks, sing the AWmw/o to the 
sound of little bells, for the repose of their deceased 
friends. 

CAPKLL/E. See ClJAPiJ.*. 

CAPKLLANL See Chaplains. 

CA PKKOLANS, n congregation of monks in 
Italy, in the fifteenth century, who derived their 
name from Pietro Cape role, their founder. The 
monasteries of this order arc found at Brescia, Ber- 
gamo, and Cremona. 

CAPITOLINAS, a term of reproa* h applied by the 
Kovauams (which see) to the Catholics for re- 
ceding such as went to sacrifice at the Capitol at 
Home. 

CAITJ’OLll'M, a small temple which is said to 
have been erected by Nutria on the KMjuilint: hill, 
and dedicated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. This 
was the original or old Capitoliiuii, hut the appella- 
tion was afterwards given to the temple of Jvjnler 
, Optimum JHfisimwi, which Mood on the Turpeian 
rock, and was said to have th rived its name from a 
human head (Mput) being found on digging the 
foundations of the building If was begun to Ik* built 
by Tanpiiniu* Prisons, continued by Servius Tul- 
lius, and completed by Tunjuinius Supcrbus. It 
was three times burnt down, and as often rebuilt at 
the public expense. The Cupitolium contained three 
temples within the same peristyle, and under tins 
same roof; the middle being dedicated to Jupiter 
OptimuH Maximo-, with the temple of Minerva on 
the right, and that of Juno on the left. The term, 
Capitolium was also used to denote other temples 
besides those of Rome. 

CAP1TULA, instructions given by the prelates 


in former times to regulate the proceedings of tits 
clergy of their diotc.'e*. 

CAPITULARIES, the imperial ordinances of tht 
Fmnks* which, after the extension of their empire, 
were distinguished from the national laws. All 
royal enactments, particularly in later times, were 
called Cnpitwlaria or Capitals, perhaps from their 
consisting ot different lo ads (eo pita) or cha]iters. 
From the intimate connection, or rather confusion, 
of the church with the state, these Capitularies fro 
qucntly referred to ecclesiastical matters, and were 
passed at assemblies in which bishops took a part. 
The fust collection of Capitularies, vvliiili was pub- 
lished in IMG, was edited liy Vitus AiucrpncliiuM, 
and was limited to the principal Capitularies issued 
by Charlemagne on ecclesiastical and civil ntVairs. 
A great collection of the Capitularies of the Frank 
Rings was afterwards prepared with notes, by Ste- 
phen Baluze, and published in two volumes folio, at 
Paris in 1ft 77, and reprint'd at Venice in 1771, ami 
a new edition appealed at Paris in 17HO. 

CAPiTULFM, in ecclesiastical writers was em- 
ployed to denote part of a chapter of the Bihlo read 
and explained, and afterwards the place where am If 
exercises were, performed received the name of do 
in on copiluli, the house, of the Ciipituhuu. 

CA1WOMANCY ^(lr, ntpum % smoke, and tmrti- 
tiin } d'(viiiatioii\ a species of divination employed by 
the. ancient heathens in their sacrifices. If tluj 
smoke was thin and light, and went straiglit upwards, 
tin* omen was favourable; but if the smoke was 
thick and dark, not rising upwards, but resting liko 
a cloud over the lire, the omen was unfavourable. 
See Divina'iion. 

CAPTA, a surname of Mim-kya (which see), 
worshipped on the Co-linn hill at Rome. 

CAPL’CIIK, a cap or hood worn by a particular 
onh r of Franciscan friars, hence called CAJ'U INNS 
(see next article). It is sewed to thu dress, and 
bangs usually down the back. 

CAPUCHINS, a religious iuhtitution of the onh r 
of »St. Fianeif-, derived from the ntpnrhf which th<y 
wore. It originated with Matthew’ Baud, a miiinr 
Ubfcrvantim* friar of the duchy of Spelclo in Italy, 
who asserted, in LVJfi, Lhat lie had a divine call to 
observe a strut* r rule of poverty. Ib- retired, ac- 
cordingly, to a solitary place, a* comp/mied by other 
twelve monks, forming, with the p« rmbhioii of tlio 
Pojic, ('lenient VII. , a new eon. 'legation. Tiny 
were allowed by the Pope tin* pin iicgn of wearing 
the square cnpucln-, and admitted anmng them all 
who would rmismt fo wear the appointed luibit. 
The vows of tins order were of the strictest and moat 
austere i harai for ; and so gn at was its aurrm, that 
the other Pram is* ana looked upon the Capuchins 
with the bitten si envy and malignity. Thus thu 
order of the ( ‘apuchins cor mnenced A. n, UiSJ7. 1 he 
rubs drawn up for their government by Bassi en 
joined, aiming otlur things, that the monks should 
perform divine service without singing, and that they 
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should say but one maas a day in their convents. 
Hours were arranged for mental prayer morning and 
evening ; days of discipline were appointed, and also 
days of silence. They forbade tho monks lo hear 
the confessions of seculars, and enjoined them al- 
ways to travel on foot ; they recommended poverty 
in the ornaments of their church, and prohibited 
in them the use of gold, silver, and silk ; the pavi- 
lions of tho altars were to bo of stuff, and Lite 
chalices of tin. 

The order of the Capuchins soon spread all over 
Italy, and was introduced also into Sicily, it was 
established in France in 1573, with the consent of 
Pope Gregory XI II. In the course of the following 
Century it passed into Spain, and so rapidly 1ms it 
noen diffused over the whole world, that it is one of 
the largest and most widely spread onlcrB in the 
Romish church ; and besides, it is the order which h 
the most respected, and held in the highest repute 
among the whole of the monastic institutions. Fa- 
ther Paul observes, that “the Capuchins preserve 
their reputation in consequence of their poverty; 
and that if they should sutler the least change in 
their institution, they would acquire no immovable 
estates by it, but would lose the aims they now re- 
ceive.” There is an order of Capuchin nuns, as 
well hh monks. These, following the rules of St. 
Clara (which see), were first established at Naples 
in 1538, by a pious nml devout lady, belonging to a 
nolile family of Catalonia in Spain. The monastery 
was put by the Pope under the government of the 
Capuchins, and, accordingly, the nuns having adopted 
the dress of that order, were called Capur/ium, and 
on account of their austerity they received tlm name 
also of “Nuns of the Passion.” Monasteries of the 
same kind were formed in various places. 

CAPUT EXTORI JAr, tho convex upper portion 
of the liver in animals, from the appearance of 
which, in tho victims slain in sacrifice, the ancient 
Roman soothsayers drew their auguries. If that 
portion of the animal was sound and healthy, the 
omen was favourable; but if unhealthy, the omen 
was unfavourable. If this portion of the liver was 
wanting, it was a bad sigu, but if it was well marked 
and double, it was a good sigu. See Divination. 

CAPUTIATI, a semi-political denomination which 
Appeared in the twelfth century, deriving their name 
from a singular kind of cap which distinguished their 
party. They wore upon their caps a leaden imago 
of tho Virgin Alary. Their avowed object was to 
level all distinctions, to abolish magistracy, and to 
remove all subordination among mankind, restoring 
wlmt they considered as primitive liberty and natu- 
ral equality. This sect soon disappeared. 

CAR.YITKS (I lob. Kamim, textualists), a small 
modern sect of the .Jews, who avow their attachment 
to the text of the Scriptures. They are chiefly found 
in the Crimea, Lithuania, aud Persia; at Damascus, 
Constantinople, and Cairo. The name was originally 
given to the school of Schammoi, about thirty years 


before Christ, because they rejected the traditions of 
the elders, which were believed by the school of 
Hillel and tho Pharisees. They disowned also the 
fanciful interpretations of the Cabbala (which see). 
The Caraites themselves claim a very high anti- 
quity, alleging that the genuine succession of the 
Jewish church is to be found only with tliem; and, 
accordingly, they produce a long list of doctors 
notching in an uninterrupted scries' as far back 
ns Ezra tho scribe. Whether this claim be well- 
founded or not, it cannot be denied that the sect has 
existed for many centuries. The ltubbinists have 
been accustomed to regard them as Sadducocs, but 
tlieir doctrines are in no sense the same with the 
tcnelu of that infidel sect. They believe in the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the final judgment. They (lony the Mes- 
siali to be already come, and reject all calculations 
as to the time of his appearance ; yet they say that it 
is proper tlmt “oven every day they should receive 
their salvution by Messiah tho son of David.” They 
differ from the Rabbinists in various ceremonies, in 
the observance of their festivals, and are much more 
strict in tlieir observance of the Jewish Sabbath. 
Their opinions differ from the Rabbis as to tlie 
sacredness and indissoluble character of the mar- 
riage tie. The principal difference between the 
Canutes and the rest of the Jews is, that they adhere 
closely to the text of the Scripture, and reject nil 
paraphrases, additions, and glosses of llie Rabbis. 

The ten fundamental articles of the Caruito creed 
are aH follows: 

“ 1. That nil material existences, tho worlds and 
all that are in them, nro created. 

“ a. That the crcutor of tlieso things is himsell 
uncreated. 

“ :i. Tlmt there is no similitude of him, hut that 
lie is in every respect one alone. 

“ 1. That Moses our master (peace to liis memory) 
was sent by him. 

“ 5. That with and by Moses he sent us his per- 
fect law. 

“ ti. That tJie faithful ore bound to know tlie lan- 
gun go of our law and its exposition — that is, tlie 
Scripture and its interpretation. 

“7. That the blessed God guided the other pro- 
phets by tlie prophetic spirit. 

“ 8, That tlie blessed God will restore tlie chil- 
dren of men to life at'tlie day of judgment. 

“ \). Tlmt the blessed God will render to every 
man according to liis ways and the fruit of his 
deeds. 

“ 10. That the blessed God has not rejected his 
people in captivity, even while under his chastise- 
ments ; but it is proper that even every day they 
should receive their salvation by Messiah the son of 
«Dftvid.” 

One of the most eminent doctors of the Caraite 
scct % Caleb Aba, who flourished towards the end of 
tlie ifftoenth century, has given a very distinct ac* 
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count of the schism between the Caraites and the 
Rabbmiats. He alleges it to have rested on three 
grounds which he thus states : 

“ First. — The Rabbinista think tliat many things 
were delivered orally to Moses on mount Sinai, 
which are not comprehended in the written law; 
tliat these things were delivered by Moses to Joshua 
his disciple, by Joshua to the elders, and by them to 
their successors from generation to generation: so 
that all these tilings were never written by the hand 
of Moses, but were transmitted by oral tradition 
only* till a period arrived in which, when tho oral 
law was in danger of being wholly forgotten, it was 
thought expedient by tho men of that age to commit 
to writing whatever each individual had received 
from his predecessor. — But we Canutes believe none 
of these things ; but only those which the blessed 
God commanded to him who was faithful in his 
house, even all things that are found written in the 
law. 

“ Secondly. — Tho Rabbinists maintain, that those 
things which are written in the law require exposi- 
tions to be derived from the Cabl>ala, which they 
fabricate according to their own fancy. But wc, on 
the contrary, believe that all scripture brings with it 
its own interpretation : and that if in some places it 
is very concise, there are others in which its .sense is 
more fully stated, and that the scripture is to be 
considered as addressed to beings endued with under- 
standing. 

“Thirdly. — They assert that the law lias given 
them the power of adding or diminishing, in those 
things which pertain to the precepts and exhorat- 
tions of the law, according as shall appear right to 
the wise men of each generation; even, they say, 
if those wise men should decree the right hand to be 
the left, or the left hand to be the right. But this 
we altogether deny. 11 

The Canutes differ from the Rabbis also in regard 
to several of the leading Jewish feasts. They reject 
the Rabbinical calendar, and celebrate the feast of 
new moon only when they can observe that lumi- 
nary. They make use of Tulleth ; but have no Mc- 
xuzzoth or Tephillin , alleging that tho passages in 
which these things arc believed by tho Rabbis to be 
enjoined, are to be understood not in a literal, but in 
a figurative meaning. They have no printed copies 
of the Scripture**, and therefore they prize liighly the 
manuscripts, and every membfer of their synagogue 
is expected to transcribe the whole or the greater 
part of the ljaw at least once in tho course of his 
life. Mr. Elliot, in his ‘Travels in the Three Great 
Empires of Austria, Russia, and Turkey,’ mentions 
that they arc in possession of Tartar Targums, or 
versions of the Old Testament in tliat language. 
This traveller gives the most gratifying account of 
this small sect of the modem Israelites, having met, 
with various members of the body in the course of 
bit journeys. 

“ From all we could ascertain, in personal con- 


ference with these sons of Israel, and with their 
neighbours, as well as from what is recorded con- 
cerning them, it appears that they hold the Jewish 
faith in much purity And simplicity; adhering so 
strictly to the letter of the Law, that, as their rabbi 
informed us, they allow no fire to bo seen in their 
town on the Sablmth, neither for light, warmth, culi- 
nary purposes, nor even for smoking; though it is 
well known the Talmudists iiml little difficulty in 
evading the Lovitical prohibition. Their morals are 
unusually blameless. At Odessa, where several 
hundreds of them are established as merchants, they 
enjoy a high character for honesty ami general pro- 
bity — forming a striking contrast to the Jews oi 
other denominations, in Roland, the records of the 
police prove that no Karaite has been punished fur 
an offence against the laws for four centuries ; and in 
tlallicia, the Government has exempted them, on ac- 
count of their good conduct, from the imposts levied 
on other Hebrews, conferring on them, at tho same | 
time, all tho privileges enjoyed by their Christian 
fellow-subjects.” 

There is some evidence that the Caraites, though 
opposed to tradition, adopted the use of the Hebrew 
points At a very early period, thus seeming to con- 
tradict the opinion of those who maintain the com- 
paratively recent origin of tho vowel points. 

CARBONARI (Lat. charcoal-mcn), a modern 
politico-religious sect in Italy, supposed either to 
have originated from tho FrcmoHom, or to have 
been formed in imitation of that institution, meeting 
in secret societies, and observing certain mystical 
rites and signs. Like the Freemasons they pretended 
to derive their first principles from tho Scriptures, 
applying them, however, chiefly to political purposes. 

In 1820 tho Pope issued a bull of great length 
against these Carbonari, containing numerous pas 
sages of Sacred Scripture, in which obedience to tho 
constituted authorities is recommended as a precept 
of the Divine Law. His Holiness afterwards ob- 
serves, that Clement XH. in 17J8, and Benedict 
XIV. in 1751, had condemned and proscribed thr 
secret society of Freemasons, of which that of the 
Carbonari is only a ramification. Following tin 
example of these popes, the sovereign pontiff pro- 1 
noimccs the same condemnation of these new sec 
tarics, fulminating the pains of cxcoinmimicatior 
against all who shall become affiliated members o 
the Carbonari, or who shall not immediately with- 
draw from the association. Such secret societies, 
however, notwithstanding the anathema of the Pope, 
arc still in aethc operation in various parts of Italy. 

CARD LA (Lat. CWo, a hinge), a female deity 
among the ancient Romans, who presided over and 
protected the hinges of doors, preventing the en 
trance of evil spirits into houses. 

CARDINAL (Lit. Cordo y a hinge), one of the 
highest officers of the Church of Rome. The word 
has been Jong in use as an ecclesiastical term, and 
was applied originally to the regular clergy of thr 
2 c* 
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metropolitan churches. In Italy, Gaul, and other 
countries, these churches received the name of car- 
dinal churches; and their ministers were called car- 
dinals. Cardinali# mcerdon was the title of a bish- 
op; card! mhis prr.»bjtrri or diaroni were names 
given to those who held an office in the church, not 
temporarily, but as a fixed appointment. In the tenth 
century, the canons of the cathedral churches, in 
contradistinction from the clergy of the parochial 
churches, were denominated cardinals. In the 
eleventh century, however, the term became re- 
stricted to the Romish church, and was used to denote 
the seven suffragan bishops in the immediate vicinity 
of Romo. These wore the bishops of Ostia, Porta, St. 
Rufina, St. Sabina, Palestrina, Prcscati, and Albano, 
and although, from their neighbourhood to the city of 
Rome, they were well adapted to aid the Pope with 
their counsel, they seem at first to have possessed 
no rights superior to those of the other clergy. Rut 
Nicholas II., at the Rate ran council in a. r>. 10.VJ, 
enacted a special law on the subject of papa! elec- 
tions, by which it was provided that the Pope should 
he chosen by the cardinal bishops and priests, with 
the concurrence of t ho rest of the Roman clergy, and 
of the Roman people, and with a certain participa- 
tion of the emperor, and that none other than a per- 
son so chosen should he considered as pope. Thus 
was laid the foundation of the college of cardinals, 
which forms tho ecclesiastical council of the Pope. 
To these seven bishops, which, by the union of Porta ] 
with St. Rufina, have since been reduced to six, was 
given the name of cardinal bishops of the church of 
Rome, or cardinals of the Latoran church, implying 
that they form the hinge on which the elmrch turns. 

Tho election of the Pope being thus taken out of 
the hands of the emperors, and vested in a small 
body of the clergy, the hierarchy of the church was 
rendered in a great, measure independent both of 
the great body of the clergy and of tho secular 
power. This bold encroachment of tho ecclesiastical 
upon the civil authorities was afterwards contested 
by tho princes of the German States, especially by 
those of Saxony and the house of llnhenstauleii. 
Hut these conflicts uniformly issued in favour of the 
Pope. In tho year A. i>. 1170, Alexander 111., 
through tho canons of the Latcran, succeeded in 
carrying tho encroachment a step, by rendering the 
election of the Pope by the college of cardinal* ab- 
solutely valid in itself, without the ratification of the 
rmperor. Similar decrees wore, issued by Innocent 
III. A. i). 1216, and Innocent IV. A. n. 1264. At 
length Gregory X. in a. n. 1274, finally established 
the conclavo of cardinals for tho election of l he. Pope, 
which exists to this day. Tho further history of 
this important body is thus briefly .sketched by Mr. 
Coleman in his ‘Christian Antiquities:' 

“The college of cardinals, which, until the twelfth 
century, had been restricted to Rome and its vici- 
nity, has since been greatly enlarged, so as to be- 
come tho supreme court of the church universal. 


Priests of illustrious name in other provinces and 
countries have been elevated to the dignity of cardi- 
nals. Of this Alexander 111. gave the first example 
in tho year 1105, by conferring the honour upon 
Galdinus Sala, archbishop of Milan, and upon Con- 
rad, archbishop of Aleuts. But, to the injury of the 
church, the greater part have ever been restricted to 
tho limits of Romo and Italy. 

“The formal classification of the cardinals into 
three distinct orders— 1. Cardinal bishops ; 2. Car 
dinal presbyters ; 3. Cardinal deacons — was made by 
Paul II. in the fifteenth century. He also gave 
them, instead of tho scarlet robe, which they had 
worn since the year 124-1, a purple robe, from whence 
they derived tho name of tho jmrple — a title indica- , 
tive not merely of their superiority *to bishops and 
archbishops, hut of their regal honours and rights. 
Boniface VIII. gave thorn the title of eminmtimmi , 
most eminent ; and Pius V., in 1567, decreed that no 
other should have the name of cardinal. 

“ The number of cardinals was at first not less than 
j www, and, after having ranged from seven to fifty- 
three, it was reduced again, in the year 1277, to the 
minimum above mentioned. The General Assem- 
bly of the church of Basil limited the number to 
twenty-four; but tho popes from this time increased 
them at their pleasure. Under Leo X. there were 
sixty-five cardinals; Paul IV. and Pius V. decreed 
that the maximum should be seventy— -equal in uimi- 
be.r to tho disciples of Jesus. These were arranged 
under the following grades : — 1. Six cardinal bishops 
with the following titles : the bishops of Ostia, Porta, 
Albano. Frcscati, Sabina, and Palestrina. 2. Fifty 
cardinal priests, who were named after the parochial 
and cathedral churches of Rome. 3. Fourteen car- 
dinal deacons, who were named after the. chapels. 
This number was seldom full; but since 1814 they 
have again become quite numerous.” 

The chief cardinal-bishop, cardinal-priest, ami 
cardinal-deacon, are called chiefs of the order. In 
this quality they possess the prerogative in the con- 
clave of receiving tho visits of ambassadors, and 
giving audience to magistrates. All cardinals, on 
their promotion to the dignity, lose all the benefice**, 
petitions, and offices they may have hitherto held. 
From the moment of their investment with the car- 
dinalate, these places arc held to be vacant, and it 
rents with the Pope to restore their benefices to them, 
and to bestow others hpon them that they may have 
it in their power to live suitably to their princely dig- 
nity. They are now supposed to be entitled to dispute 
precedency with the nearest relatives of sovereigns, 
and with all princes who are not actually invested 
with roval authority. The red caps which cardinals 
wear, were bestowed upon them by Innocent IV. in 
the council of Lyons held in a. d. 1243 ; while the 
c red gown was appointed by Paul II. inA.D. 1464 . 
Gregory XIV. bestowed the red cap upon the regu- 
lar cardinals, who wore only a hat before. At one 
timc^hc title “ most illustrious” was that which wag 
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usually applied to cardinals, but Urban VIII. stave 
them the still higher title of “ Eminence.” When 
they are sent to the courts of princes, it is in the 
quality of legates a latere ; and when they are sent 
to any town, their government is called a legation. 

The office of a cardinal is tliat of a spiritual prince, 
to govern the church in all parts of tho world, and 
hence the Romish clergy from different countries are 
allowed to aspire to the dignity. When the cardi- 
nal goes to Romo to receive his liat from the l\>pc 
in person, he must be dressed in a rural habit, that 
is, a short purple dress. The moment he reaches the 
city he must pay his respects to the Holy Father, 
but must put on long vestments when ho goes to 
audience ; and on returning to his house he must re- 
main there until a public consistory is held. The 
ceremony of receiving the red hat from tho Popes 
hands is thus described by Picart : 

“On the day of the public consistory, the new 
cardinal goes thither in his coach of state, attended 
by his friends, in order to receive the red hat. In 
case the candidate be an archbishop or a bishop, he 
must wear the black pontifical hat. The eldest car- 
dinals walk two and two into the hall of the consis- 
tory; when after having paid obeisance, or kissed 
the Pope’s hand, two cardinal-deacons advance for- 
ward toward the cardinal elect, and lead him to the 
Pope, to whom he makes three very low bows ; the 
first at the entrance of his Iloliness’s apartment, the 
second in the middle of it, and the third at the foot 
of the throne. He then goes up the steps, kisses 
his Holiness’s feet, who also admits him atl osmium 
orw, or to kiss his mouth: this being clone, the car- 
dinal elect performs the oscuhnn ptu'ix, which is done 
by embracing all tbc senior cardinals, and giving 
them the kiss of peace. 

“This first ceremony being ended, tbo choir 
chaunt tho Te, Drum, when the cardinals walk two 
and two to the papal chapel, then inarch round the 
altar, with the cardinal elect, accompanied by one of 
the seniors, who gives him the upper hand for that 
time ouly. This being done, tbe cardinal elect 
kneels on the steps of the altar, wlicu the chief mas- 
ter of the ceremonies puts the capo or capucho on 
his head, which hangs behind his cope ; and whilst 
they are chauntiug the Te Ergo of the Te Drum , he 
falls prostrate on his belly, and continues in this 
posture; not only till this hymn is ended, but also 
till the cardinal-dcacon, who* is then standing at the 
altar on the cpistlc-side, has read certain prayers 
inserted in the Pontifical. 

“These prayers being ended, tho new cardinal 
rises up : his cape is lowered ; after which the car- 
dinal-deacon, in presence of two heads of orders, and 
the cardinal camerlingo, presents him the bull of the 
oath he is to take. Haviug read it, he swears ‘ He 
is ready to shed his blood for the holy Romis^i 
Church, and for the maintenance of the privileges of 
the apostolic clergy, among whom ho is incor- 
porated . 1 9 * 


“All tho cardinals return afterwards into the 
chamber of the consistory, in tho same order as they 
came out from thence. The newly elected cardinal 
goes thither also, walking on tho right hand of that 
senior cardinal who accompanied him to the chapeL 
He then kneels down before tbe Pope; one of the 
masters of the ceremonies draws the capucho ovei 
his head, and his Holiness puts the red velvet hat 
over the capo, repeating certain prayers at tho same 
time. 

“Then the Pope withdraws, and tho cardinals, as 
they go out of the consistory, stop in tho lmll, where 
they make a ring; whereupon the newly elected 
cardinal comes and salutes them in the middle of it, 
and thanks them emo after the other, for the honour 
they have done him in receiving him as one of their 
brethren. Itis compliment being ended, the senior 
•cardinals come one after another, and congratulate 
him on his promotion.” 

The red hat, which has with such pomp and cere- 
mony been bestowed upon the cardinal, is curried to 
bis palace in a largo silver gilt basin. In the first 
secret consistory which is held after his election, tho 
cardinal attends, when the Pope perforins tho cere- 
mony of shutting his mouth ; that is, his Holiness lays 
his hand upon tho mouth of the newly elected cardi- 
nal, with the view of reminding him that he is now 
bound to exercise the. utmost prudence and circum- 
spection in bis speech. In the second or third con- 
sistory, another ceremony is gone through of open- 
ing his mouth, on which occasion the Pope addresses 
an exhortation to the new cardinal, gives him his 
title, and puts on the ring- linger of his right land a 
gold ring set wilh a sapphire, to Dhow, according to 
a bull of Gregory XV., that “ the church is now his 
spouse, and that he must never abandon her.” The 
formal address of the Pope to the cardinal in opening 
his mouth is couched in these words, “ In (he name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, we open youi 
mouth that you may give your opinion in our con 
ferencoH and councils, in all necessary cases, or in 
such as relate to the cardinals or their functions ; in 
our consistory, out of the consistory, or at the elec- 
tion of a sovereign pontiff.” 

When the Pope is pleased by special favour to 
send the hat to an absent cardinal, the following 
ceremony takes place:- -“The hat, in this case, is 
carried by mi honorary ehambei .tin, or a gentleman 
of the Pope’s household, fogeiln.. .\iih a brief, direct- 
ed to tbe nuncio, or the bishop of the place where 
the cardinal elect resides. As soon os the latter 
hears of the approach *f the chamberlain who brings 
the hat. he sends his household to meet him, and as 
many of his friends as he tan get together for that 
purpose, to do him the greater honour, when they all 
make their entry together in cavalcade, if allowed by 
the custom of the place. Then the Pope’s chamber* 
lain holds the red lot aloft on tho mace, in order 
that it may be seen by all tbe spectators. 

“The Pope's envoy, and the prelate who is u 
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perform the ceremony, meet on a Sunday, or some 
high festival, at the newly elected cardinal's with 
their domestics and as many friends as they can get 
together, and go in cavalcade to the principal church 
of tho place in the following order : — 

u The march is opened by the drums and trum- 
pets; then come the livery-servants. The soldiers 
upon guard, in case there he any, or the inhabitants 
of tho town under arms, march before the gentlemen, 
and afterwards the Pope's chamberlain appears in a 
purple habit, holding tho red hat aloft and uncovered. 
Immediately after follows tho newly elected cardinal, 
with his cope on, his capuche on his head, and over 
all a black hat. On tho right hand the prelate 
marches who is to perform the ceremony, and on his 
left some other person of quality, such as the chief 
nobleman of tho place ; and behind him the coaches 
of the cardinal, and of all such persons as are proud 
of doing him honour, with a great train. When this 
ceremony is performed in any place where a king or 
prince resides, their guards always attend on the 
newly elected cardinal. 

“ When the cavalcade is come to the church, mass 
is sung in it, and it is usual for the king or prinro of 
the place, as also tho chief lords and ladies of the 
lourt, to be present at it. Mass being ended, the 
prelate who is to perform tho ceremony puts on his 
cope and mitre ; then, being seated in an easy chair 
which stands on the steps of the altar, with his hack 
turned to it, tho person who brought the hat lays it 
on the altar, and presents tho Pope’s brief to the 
prolate, who gives it to his secretary, and this latter 
reads it with an audiblo voice, so as to he heard by 
the whole congregation. Immediately after, the 
prolate makes an oration in praise of the newly 
elected cardinal, and, at the conclusion, declares that 
he is ready to deliver tho hat to him, according to 
His Holiness* order. 

“Then the cardinal elect advances towards the 
altar, and, kneeling down, takes the same oath before 
the prelate which the newly created cardinals take 
at Rome before tho Pope. Then the prelate 
rises from his Beat, and, taking off his mitre, says 
some prayers over the new cardinal, whose head is 
covered with tho capuche ; nl\er which the prelate 
puts his hat on, and at tho same time repeats a 
prayer out of the Roman Pontifical. lie afterwards 
gives him the kiss of peace, upon which the Te Dmtn 
and some prayers are sung, which conclude the cere- 
mony. The newly created cardinal returns in caval- 
cade, with the red hat on his head." 

Another ceremony of considerable length, and 
which it is unnecessary to describe in detail, takes 
place when a cardinal enters upon fonnal possession 
of his title. On that occasiou all the congregation 
come and kiss his hand, with the exception of the 
officiating priest, to whom ho gives the kiss of peace 
on his right cheek. lie onjoyB all episcopal rights in 
his own church but is not obliged to residence. Car- 
dinals assist, with their rochet oil, in such offices as 


are pertorined on the most solemn festivals in theii 
churches, where they bless the people in a solemn 
manner, and arc seated under a canopy on a kind of 
throne. Their testimony is to be taken in a court of 
justice without the formality of an oath, and their 
single testimony is considered in Romish countries 
as equal to that of two witnesses. They have it in 
their power to grant an bundled days indulgence to 
any one, and they acknowledge no judge or superior 
but the Pope alone, particularly in criminal matters ; 
for, as to civil matters they are always heard before 
the auditors of the apostolic chamber. 

When a cardinal dies, his body is embalmed 
ns soon as possible after death, and the corpse 
is carried into the church where his obsequies 
arc to be solemnized. The church is hung iuside 
with black velvet and adorned with escutcheons, 
on which are represented the anus of tho deceased. 
A great number of tapers are lighted up on both 
sides of tho nave. The body of the deceased car- 
dinal, dressed in pontifical vestments, with a mitre 
on his head, is laid on a bod of state in the mid- 
dle of the church, with his feet towards the great 
gate, and his head towards the high altar. The 
offico of the dead is performed by several monks and 
priests in presence of the cardinals with great solem- 
nity. Al night tho body is stripped and laid in a 
leaden coffin, which is put in another of cypress- 
wood, covered with black cloth. The interment 
usually takes place with great pomp, a solemn pro- 
cession conducting the body to its place of burial. 
A devotion of nine days is observed for deceased 
cardinals, on the first and last days of which a hun- 
dred and fifty masses must be 6aid, when a small 
piece of money and two small candles aro given to 
each officiating priest. On each of the other seven 
days a hundred masses are said. 

CARGILLITK8, a name sometimes given to the 
Coven ante us (which see) of Scotland, from Mr. 
Donald Cargill, one of their leading ministers. 

C ARRIS, a surname of Zeus (which see), under 
which he was worshipped at Mylassa in Caria, and 
also in Thessaly and Bucotia. 

CARMAT1UANS, a heretical sect of Mohamme- 
dans, so called from their founder, Carmath, who 
promulgated his doctrines in tho end of the ninth 
century. Himself a man of an austere life, ho alleged 
that it was the duty of every man to pray, not five 
times, throughout the day, but fifty times. And 
this practice he established among his followers, whe 
found it necessary to neglect their worldly avocations 
and to apply themselves to a life of almost incessan* 
devotion. They ate many things forbidden by 
Mohammed, and believed that the angels were the 
guides of all their actions. They alleged the 
Koran to ho an allegory, and prayer to be a sym- 
bol of obedience paid to the Imam, or chief of 
their sect. Instead of giving the tenth of their 
goods, which tho Moliammedans are eqjoined to give 
to the* poor, the C&rmathians laid aside one-fifth part 
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of their substance for the Imam. Their foundor in- 
culcated upon them an inviolable secrecy as to the 
doctrines which he taught, revealing them to none 
except the members of their own sect; and, as a 
symbolical representation of this enforced silence, he 
established a system of fasts. The strango doctrine 
was laid down, that fidelity to the Imam was denoted 
by that command which forbids fornication. This 
sect somewhat resembled the Assassins (which see), 
if it was not a branch of that denomination. The 
Cannathians at first increased rapidly in numbers by 
the seal and professed sanctity of their founder, who, 
anxious to propagate extensively the uew opinions, 
chose twelvo of his chief followers, whom he called 
apostles, and to whom he gave special authority over 
the members of the sect. The civil authorities, 
however, considering the new doctrine ns opposed to 
the Koran, seized Corinath and imprisoned him ; but 
having escaped from prison, his followers zealously 
spread the report that he had been delivered miracu- 
lously, and was taken up to heaven. In u short time 
he made his appearance in another part of the coun- 
try, And, being hotly pursued by his enemies, he fled 
into Syria and was never more heard of. After the 
disappearance of Carmath, however, the sect which 
he liad formed still continued to exist, and, in order 
to enhance the fame of their founder, they sedulously 
taught that he was a divinely commissioned prophet, 
who had been sent into the world to publish a new 
law to mankind, to suppress the legal ceremonies of 
Mohaniinedauism, And to inculcate the true nature 
and duty of prayer, in opposition to the erroneous 
creed of the Mussulmans. The existence of this 
sect was but temporary. It flourished for some 
years, but in process of time died away. 

CARMELITES, an order of monks established 
in the twelfth eentury on Mount Carmel in Palestine. 
It was founded by Barthold, a Calabrian, who pre- 
tended to have been guided by a vision of the pro- 
phet Elijah, to choose tliis spot ns the sent of a 
tower and a small church, which he occupied with 
only ten companions. From this small beginning 
arose the important order of the Carmelites, which 
some writers have attempted to trace back as far 
a s the time of Elijah, who they allege was called 
“ bald - head ” because be hod adopted .the ton- 
sure. By some writers it was argued that there had 
been a regular succession of hermits upon Mount 
Carmel from the sons of the prophets to the time of 
Christ, and that these hermits liad from an early 
period continued the succession to the twelfth cen- 
tury. In A. d. 1205, this order obtained a rule from 
the Latin patriarch, Albert of Jerusalem, which con- 
sisted of sixteen articles, requiring them, among other 
things, to coniine themselves to their cells, except 
when at work, and to spend their time in prayer ; to 
possess no individual property ; to fast from the fes* 
rival of the Holy Cross till Easter, except on Sun- 
days; to abstain from eating flesh altogether ; to 
labour with their hands ; and to observe total ftfience 


from vesper* till the terce of the next day. This 
rule was mitigated to a considerable extent by Inno- 
cent IV., and by Honorius 111 the Carmelites were 
placed among the approved orders of the Romish 
Church, and he gave them the name of Brothers 
of the Virgin Mary. On the conclusion of the 
peace with the Saracens, a. n. 1229, the Carme- 
lites left Syria, and dispelled, some of thorn to Cy- 
prus, others to Sicily, and others to France. In 
a. D. 1240, they caine to England, And at one time 
they had about forty religious houses in that coun- 
try. In the sixteenth century, St. Theresa, a Spa- 
nish lady, undertook to reform the order. They 
were now divided into two classes. The Carmelites 
of the ancient observance were called the mitigatod, 
or moderate ; the reformed, or those of the strict ob- 
servance, were called Barefooted Carmelites (see 
fiext article), because they went with llioir feet bare. 
The former were distributed into forty provinces, 
under one general. The latter quarrelled among 
themselves, and became divided into the congregation 
of Spain, containing six provinces, and the congre- 
gation of Italy, embracing all the rest. There were 
nine or ten religious houses of the Carmelites in 
Scotland. It is one of the most celebrated of 
the mendicant orders in the Romish Church, and 
is often known by the name of the order of St. 
Mary of Mount Carmel. By Pope John XXUI. 
Carmelite monks were exempted from episcopal 
jurisdiction, and secured against the pains of pur- 
gatory. Urban IV. gave three years of indul- 
gence to those who should call the Carmelites, Bro- 
thers of Mary. That part of their rule which for- 
bade them to eat flesh was repealed by Eugene VI., 
in reward for liaving burnt alive one of their own 
order who had declared that the Church of Rome 
had become so corrupt as to require a reformation. 
The Carmelite order wear a cassock, a scapulary, 
a patience, a hood of a brown colour, a white plaited 
cloak, and a black hat. According to a tradition of 
the Carmelites, Simon Stock, the prior-general, A. i>. 
1251, received the scapulary from the Virgin. “ The 
Virgin appeared tome,” Stock is made to say, “ with 
u great retinue, and, holding up the habit of the or- 
der, exclaimed, ‘This shall be a privilege to thee, 
and to the whole body of the Carmelite*; whosoever 
shall die in it will be preserved from the eternal 
flames.”’ 

CARMELITES (Barefooted), a branch of the 
Carmelite order which was originated by a lady of 
the name of Theresa, who was horn of noble parents 
at Avila in Spain, A. i». 1515. At the age of twenty 
she entered a convent of Carmelite nuns ; and being 
impressed with the necessity of a reformation of tho 
order, site built a small convent at Avila, under the 
name of St. Joseph, ami in the congregation of nuns 
which she thus formed, began those improvements 
which were rapidly adopted by others. Seventeen 
monastic establishments were constituted on the 
same model, and, in a. d. 1562, Pius IV. confirmed 
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and approved ln»r rule. Theresa died in 1582, and 
wo* canonized by Gregory XV., in 1622. The or- 
der now under consideration wear the same drets as 
the oilier Carmelites, hut of a very coarse cloth, and 
go ban-footed, lienee their name. 

CARMENTA, one of the Camenas (which see) 
or prophetic nymphs of the ancient Roman mytho- 
logy. A temple was reared to her in Rome at the 
foot of the Capitolina hill, and a festival celebrated 
in her honour, called Garment alt a (see next ar- 
ticle). She is said to have been the mother of Kvan- 
der the Arcadian by Henries, and having persuaded 
her aon to kill his father, she lied with him to Italy, 
where she gave oracles to the people and to Hera- 
cles. She was put to death by her son at the ad- 
vanced age of one hundred ami ten, and then was 
ranked among the gods. The Greek name was 
T/icmia, and the Latin Carmenta was probably de- 
rived from carmen, a verse, prophecies being usually 
delivered in verse. 

CARMHNTAL1A, a Roman festival in honour of 
Carmenta (sec preceding article). Plutarch alleges 
it to be as ancient as the time of Romulus, the foun- 
der of Rome. The Cannontalia were celebrated an- 
uually on tho 1 1 th January. 

CARNA, a Roman goddess who was thought to 
preside over the vital organs of the human body, 
such as the heart, the lungs, and the liver. She had 
a sanctuary on the (hi Turn hill at Rome, and a festi- 
val was celebrated in her honour on the 1st of June, 
and, on that occasion, beans and bacon were offered 
to her. 

CARNEI (Lnt. Caro, flesh), an opprobrious name 
applied by the Orkiknians (which see) to the early 
Christians, because of their maintenance of tin- doc- 
trine that tho bodies of men after the resurrection 
should ho composed of llesh and hones as they are 
now, only altered in quality, not in substance. 

CARNEI IKS, a surname of Apollo, under which, 
from very ancient times, he was worshipped in 
various parts of Greece, but especially in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Some derive the epithet from Camus, a 
soothsayer whom Hippotes killed, and, in eonse- 
qucnco of this deed of slaughter, Apollo sent a plague 
upon the army of IJippotos as he was marching to 
Peloponnesus. To propitiate the god, t he worship of 
CarueiuH Apollo is said to have been instituted, lly 
others, tho surname is derived from Camus or Car- 
neiuft, a son of Zeus and Kuropa, who was a special 
favourite of Apollo. A festival was regularly kept 
in Greece to Camuius Apollo. (See next article.) 

CAliNEIA, a great national festival among the 
ancient Spartans in honour of Apollo Cakneius (see 
preceding article). It commenced on the seventh 
day of the Grecian month Cameios, and continued 
for the hpiu-e of nine days, during which nine tents 
were pitched in the neighbourhood of the city, and 
in each of th«-M» tents nine men lived as in the time 
of war. A l>» at is also said to have beeu carried 
sound, on which was a statue of Apollo Carneius 


! adorned with garlands. Sacrifices were offered dur- 
ing the Carncia by a priest called Agetes, to whom 
were allotted, as his attendants, five men chosen from 
each of the Spartan tribes, who continued in office 
fur fmir years, during which they were doomed to 
cel/acy. Musical contests took place as a part of 
thjf Carncia. 

^yCARNJVAL, a Romish festival, celebrated at 
Rome and Venice with the most unbounded mirth 
and revelry. It is held from Twelfth Day till Lent, 
and in the south of Germany is called Fuschings. 
Tho word carnival seems to be derived from the La- 
tin words (xi me and mk, because at that festival 
Romanists took leave of flesh *, hut Dueange consi- 
ders it to have had its origin in the Latin name 
given to the feast in the middle ages, carne-lemmen . 
As the long fast of Lent was to commence imme- 
diately after the carnival, itw r as thought to be a suit- 
able employment to devote themsehes during the 
festival, to all kinds of enjoyment, spending the sea- 
son in such excess of pleasure ami riot as to resemble, 
if it wan not an intended imitation of, the pagan 
I Saturnalia of the ancient Romans. The carnival 
lasts for eight days, and, during the latter days of 
the festival more especially, Rome exhibits a scene 
of the most unbridled folly, mummery, and absurdity 
of every kind. Mr. Whiteside, in bis c Italy in the 
Nineteenth Century,’ declares the carnival, from his 
own personal observation, to bo “a scene of buffoon- 
ery, jollity, extravagance, and caricature, which has 
no parallel in the world; 1 ’ and the same interesting 
and faithful traveller goes on to remark : “The car- 
nival in Naples is contemptible compared with that 
in Rome, and yet the Neapolitans are naturally more 
excitable than the Romans. 1 bear willing testi- 
mony, however, to the invincible good humour of 
the Italian people. The mo-t entertaining of their 
caricatures consisted in their grotesque delineations 
of real life in all its varieties. There was an impu- 
dent mountebank who imitated a lawyer, and ridi- 
culed the learned profession ; he was dressed in 
black, with wig and peruke, a false nose, spectacles, 
and hand; carried a law book under his arm, which 
he occasionally opened ; wrangled with the passen- 
gers, threatened, abused, would put the folk in his 
process, and bring them to condign punishment. 1 
almost considered the impostor as personal in his 
behaviour towards me, but J remained dumb in the 
presence of a master spirit. All professions are ridi- 
culed except the priesthood ; no allusion is made to 
monks, mins, friars, or priests. Every other business 
in life is ludicrously mimicked, down to the carrying 
of sick men to the hospital. A patient is brought 
out on an open litter, wrapped in a blanket, and 
carried along with apparent tenderness and most 
diverting attention, to the houso of reception. The 
rery physic is administered to the pretended patient, 
who swallows the dose of wdne more willingly than 
if it were the doctor’s drugs. Tho serious affairs of 
life are made to exhibit a ludicrous aspect ; every- 
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thing is travestied, and yet is there nothing attempt- 
ed which 18 offensive or indecent. 1 " 

It is a remarkable proof of the strange inconsis- 
tency which pervades the whole system of Romanism, 
f hat, At the very time when the madness of the car- 
nival is at its height, the cardinal-vicar issues spirl 
tual invitations to the faithful, beseeching them to 
shun tlio dissipation of the season, and to visit the 
churches and stations, where religious services ap- 
propriated to the time are being performed. 

At Venice, the carnival is conducted with peculiar 
mirth and gaiety. Shows, masquerades, theatrical 
exhibitions of various kinds, form the leading diver- 
sions of this joyous season ; and occasionally a boat- 
race adds to the hilarity of the period. 

<4 CAROLOSTADIANS, the followers of Andrew 
Bodciistein, better known by the name of Carol o- 
stadt, from the place of his birth. This able and 
learned man was one of Luther's earliest and warm- 
est friends and adherents. Decidedly devoted to the 
cause of the Reformat ion, Carol ostadt, in the ardency 
and impetuosity of his zeal, would huve all the rites of 
Popery abolished at once. Putting himself at the head 
of a body which was animated by the same enthusi- 
astic and headstrong feelings with himself, he strove 
with tumultuous violence to effect a change in the 
public service ami ritual of the church, aiul espe- 
cially to establish a novel and irregular inode of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper. Luther took imme- 
diate steps to put an end to these violent, proeeedings, 
and by bis prudent and energetic measures, he suc- 
ceeded in setting to rest the agitation which prevail- 
ed among many of the friends of the reformed cause. 
But Carolostadt, though silenced fur a time, wan not 
convinced; and resigning, accordingly, the profes- 
sorship which he held at AVittemberg, be repaired 
to Orlamunde, where lie was invited to officiate as 
pastor, and proceeded to propagate, by means of the 
press, the extreme views which lie entertained, be- 
sides encouraging his followers in the destruction of 
images. The chief point on which lie differed from 
Luther was his rejection of t lie real presence of 
Christ in the bread and wine of the holy sacrament, 
a doctrine to which Luther still adhered, though not 
in the form of transubstantiation, yet, at least, in that 
of consubbtAiitiation. The actual state of the ques- 
tion as between the two learned divines, is thus 
stated by Pfizer in his ‘ Life of Luther : ’ “ The doc- 
trine established in the Catlfolic Church since the 
first Latcran council in 1215, that the bread ami 
the wine were transformed into the body and blood of 
Christ by the priestly consecration of the elements 
during the supper, (or during mass), was only in so 
far changed by Luther, that he avoided the expres- 
sion ; but lie taught that in the bread and wine, the 
body and blood of Christ, in the strict sense of the 
terms, were received and enjoyed, according to th(% 
words of the institution, ‘This is my body,’ &c. 
Carlstadt believed this to sa *our too much of the 
Papal doctrine, and his explanation of these Vords 


comprehended a denial of the real presence mid of 
the actual enjoyment of the body of Christ in the 
sacrament. This lu» accomplished by tho harsh and 
somewhat forced assumption, that Christ had spoken 
these words, not with reference to the bread, but in- 
dicating his own Inidy. This view appeared to Lu- 
ther as a profanation and violation of the sacrament, 
tuul he declared his opposition to it in tho moat un- 
measured terms. In a pamphlet which he published 
against these prophets, 1525, he says, ‘ Dr. Carlstadt 
lias fallen away from us, and has become our bitterest 
foe. Although 1 deeply regret this scandal, I still 
rejoice that Satan lias shown the cloven foot, and 
will he put to shame by these his heavenly prophots, 
who have long been peeping and muttering in con- 
cealment, but never would come fairly out until l en- 
ticed them with a guilder : that, by the grace of Cod 
Tias been too well laid out for me to rue it. But still 
the whole infamy of the plot is not yet brought for- 
ward, for still more lies concealed which 1 have long 
suspected. This will also he brought out when it is 
the will of God, for ever praised be his name tluit 
tho good cause has so far prospered that my inter- 
ference is not absolutely necessary ; there are men 
enough to cope with such a spirit. I know, also, 

t Dr. Carlstadt has long been brewing this heresy 
is iniud, though till now lie lias not found cour- 
to spread it abroad.’ 

To the greatest astonishment and vexation ol 
her, other learned mid pious men took up tho 
views of Carlstadt, only adopting another mode oi 
interpretation, and either explaining that in tho ex- 
pression ‘This is my body,’ the word is was cquiva 
lent to reprcsvalH ; or my body, was the mine as the 
.symbol of my body. However various the modes of 
explanation, they all agreed in teaching the apiriiual 
presence and influence of Christ instead ofhi * bodily 
presence in the sacrament. Luther saw the exten- 
sion of these sentiments with inexpressible grief and 
anger. Very many of those of whom he lmd enter- 
tained the highest opinion, adopted the new views, 
or, what was enough to excite the gall of such a 
mail as Luther, did not find (hem so abominable and 
worthy of reprobation as he did, who saw in them 
nothing less than the dishonour and degradation o/ 
the sacrament. In his letters and writings, he ex- 
pressed himself in most umncasmcd terms; he calls 
them ‘liis Absalom's sacrament-' on jurors,’ compared 
to whose madness he feels eompcm d to cull the Pa- 
pists mild and tain**, and who nem to him Satanic 
instruments of temptation. ‘The sacramental post/ 
says he again. 1 continue » to rage and to increase in 
strength and virulence. 1 ” 

Tin: \iewfi of ( apdo-fadt were held by many of 
the r» fanned' partic ularly in Switzerland, and ably 
defended by Zw ingJi and < Kcolumpadius. Tho sacra- 
mental qm-Mion, in coiwq ucnce, occupied much ol 
the attention of Luther, and besides giving it a large 
place in hi- sermons, he published, in 1528, a trea* 
tiac specially devoted to the subject, under the title, 
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* Confession of Christ’s Supper, Against the fanatics.’ 
The contest between the two opposing parties was 
keen and protracted, and, after several fruitless at- 
tempts on the part of individuals, the Landgrave 
Philip of Hesse, actuated chiefly by political motives, 
endeavoured, in 1520, to bring about a reconciliation. 
With this view he recommended a religious confer- 
ence at Marburg. Neither Luther nor Zuinglius 
discovered much eagerness for the interview, but at 
length both yielded to the persuasion of friends. 
The result was, that a list of articles was drawn up 
and published, in which the Swiss churches con- 
formed generally to the Lutheran views, excepting 
on the point of the sacrament. The articles were 
signed by ten divines of each party. It was also 
agreed that the controversy, which had for some time 
been carried on with such unseemly violence on both 
sides, should honccforth cease. 1 

CAROLS, hymns sung by the people at Christ- 
mas, in memory of the song of the angels which the 
shepherds heard at the birth of the Redeemer. 

CARPOCRATJANS, a Gnostic sect of the se- 
cond century, named from Carpucratcs of Alexandria, 
with whom it originated. His doctrinal system, 
which passed into the hands of his son Epiplutnes, 
was founded on a combination of Platonism with 
Christianity. The ideas of Plato as to the pre- 
existence of the soul, and that higher species of 
knowledge which comes to a man in the form of a 
reminiscence from au earlier state of being, pervade 
the whole gnu&is of Carpocnitcs, which is thus de- 
scribed by Neauder, with his usual philosophical dis- 
crimination and accuracy : “The Gnosis consisted in 
tho knowledge of one supreme original being, the 
highest unity, from whom all existence has flowed, 
And back to whom it strives to return. The finite 
spirits ruling over flic several portions of the earth, 
sock to counteract this universal striving after unity; 
and from their influence, their laws, and arrange- 
ments, proceeds all that checks, disturbs, or limits 
tho original communion lying at the root of nature, 
which is the outward manifestation of that highest 
unity. Theso spirits seek to retain under their do- 
minion the souls which, emanating from the highest 
unity, and still partaking of its nature, have sunk 
down into the corporeal world, and there become im- 
prisoned in bodies; so that after death they must mi- 
grate into other bodies, unless they are capable of 
rising witli freedom to their original source. From 
these finite Bpirits tho different popular religions had 
derived their origin. Rut tho souls which, led on by 
the reminiscences of their former condition, soar up- 
ward to the contemplation of that higher uuity, reach 
i state of perfect freedom and repose, which nothing 
afterwards is able to disturb. As examples of this 
sort, they named Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, among 
the heathens, and .Jesus among the Jews. To the 
latter they attributed only great strength and purity 
of soul, which enabled him, through the remiuis- 
aences of his earlier existence, to attain the highest 


flight of contemplation, break free from the narrow 
law's of the God of the .Jews, and overturn the reli- 
gion which had proceeded from him, although edu- 
cated in it himself. By virtue of his union with tho 
Monad, he was armed with a divine power which en- 
abled him to overcome the spirits of this world and 
the laws by which they govern the operations of na- 
ture, to work miracles, and to preserve the utmost 
composure under sufferings. By the same divine 
power, he was afterwards enabled to ascend in free- 
dom above all the powers of these spirits of the 
world to the highest unity — the ascension from the 
world of appearance to Nirwana, according to the 
system of lludha. This Beet, accordingly, made no 
distinction between Christ and the wise and good men 
among every people. They taught that any other 
soul which oould soar to the same height of contempla- 
tion, might be regarded as standing on an equality with 
Christ. In the controversy against converting the 
religious life into a mere outward matter, they took 
sides with St. Paul, but on a directly opposite princi- 
ple ; not on the principle of faith, in the apostle’s 
sense, but on that of an Antinomian pantheism, 
which looked down upon morality of life with a sort 
of contempt. Hence they foisted a meaning wholly 
alien from their true import, upon those fundamental 
positions of St. Paul respecting the vanity of the 
merit of good works, and respecting justilicat ion, not 
by works, but by faith alone. What they under- 
stood by faith was a mystical brooding of the miudf 
absorbed in the original unity. 1 Faith and love,* 
said they, ‘constitute the essential thing; externals 
are of no importance. He who ascribes moral wortl; 
to these, makes himself their slave ; subjects himscl 
to those spirits of the world from whom all religioui 
and political ordinances have proceeded. He canno 
advance after death beyond the circle of the Alcteinp 
sycliom ; but he who can abandon himself to ever) 
lust, without being affected by any, who can thus bit 
defiance to tho laws of those mundane spirits, wil 
after death rise to the unity of that original Monad 
by union with which he was enabled, herein the pre- 
sent life, to break loose from every fetter that had l 
cramped his being.’” 

The Carpocratians appear to have made use of 
magical incantations. They believed that the ordi- 
nary laws of nature were framed by the inferior 
spirits, and that whoever was united to the Mo- 
nad, and could rise ‘above the subordinate gods, 
was invested with the power of working miracles. 
In this way they explained the miracles of our bless- 
ed Lord. They paid divine honours to an image of 
Christ, which, as they alleged, came originally from 
Pilate. They also worshipped the images of Pagan 
philosophers, and, on the testimony of Clement of 
Alexandria, we learn, that at Sama in Cephalene, an 
j si and in the Ionian sea, a temple, a museum, and 
altars were built in honour of Epiphanes, the son of 
Carpocmtes, who, though he died at the early age of 
seventeen, wrote a work in which his father’s system 
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W fully unfolded. Two inscriptions Irnve been 
lately discovered at Gyrene in Africa, wliich have 
given rise to a conjecture that the sect of the Carpo- 
oratians continued till the sixth century, but consi- 
derable doubts exist among the learned as to the 
genuineness of these inscriptions. It is not unlikely 
that the sect disappeared at a somewhat earlier 
period. 

CARTHUSIANS, a religious order which was in- 
stituted in the eleventh century. The name is de- 
rived from Chartreux {Carhmum), not far from Gre- 
noble in France, a valley where Bruno of Cologne, a 
very learned man, and founder of the order, settled, 
about A. l). 1084, with twelve companions. On this 
spot a monastery was erected, hut the Carthusians, 
instead of taking up their residence within its walls, 
lived in Bep&mte cells, by the side of it, where each 
individual spent the whole day by himself in silence, 
occupied in devotional exercises, spiritual studies, 
or corporeal labour. They maintained throughout 
the utmost simplicity and austerity, refusing to keep 
in their possession a Bingle vessel of gold or silver 
except the communion cup. Their time was spent 
chiefly in transcribing books, particularly the Bible 
and old theological works. They prized their library 
above all their other possessions. The Carthusians are 
perhaps the strictest and the most severe hi their 
discipline of all the monastic institutions of Rome; 
and, in consequence of this, there have always been 
very few nuns in connection with the order. Car- 
thusians wear haircloth next the skin ; they are not 
permitted to eat animal food, must prepare their own 
victuals, and cat alone, not in common. Almost per- 
petual silence is enforced. They are not allowed to 
go out of the monastery under any pretence whatever. 
They arc all clothed in white, except their plaited 
cloak, which is black. The superiors of the order 
never took the name of abbots, but have always been 
called priorB. Monasteries belonging to them are 
found in France, Italy, Germany, and other i bun an 
Catholic countries, where rich Carthusian charter- 
houses are often found. At an early period after the 
institution of the order, they passed into England, 
where the order amassed considerable wealth, but 
their monasteries, witli their ample revenues, sliafcd 
the fate of the other monastic institutions at the 
period of the Reformation. 

CARTULARIES, documents in which were 
contained the contracts, sales * exchanges, pri\ ileges 
immunities, and other transactions connected with 
the churches and monasteries. The design of these 
papers was to preserve the ancient deeds, being much 
later than the facts mentioned in them. 

CARYATIS, a surname of Aiitlmis (which see), 
under which she was worshipped at Cary® in La- 
conia, And a festival was held in honour of her every 
year, accompanied with national dances, which were 
oonducted by Jjicedernonian women. Hymns were 
also sung upon the occasion. 

CASA, one of the names auciently used to Denote 


a church, as, for example, (JamiiUa easel, White* 
church. 

CASSOCK, the undress of all orders of the clergy. 
In the Church of Rome, it varies in colour accord- 
ing to the dignity of the wearer, Priests have black 
cassocks; bishops, purple; cardinals, scarlet; and 
popes, white. 

CA£TE, a name used to denote the hereditary dis- 
tinctions of classes in Hindustan. The numborof castes 
or tribes is four, namely, the Brahman #, tho Ktha- 
tviyaxj t lie Vaisht/as, and the Madras. It is not impro- 
bable that tho practice of observing caste, may have 
been derived by thu Hindus from the ancient Egyp- 
tians; for it is a curious fact noticed by Maurice in his 
Indian Antiquities, that the sons of Mizraini, a name 
by which tho Egyptians are frequently mentioned in 
the Bible, were divided, according to Herodotus, into 
seven, but, according to Diodorus Siculus, into five 
great tribes, hardly, if at all, different., in regard to 
the occupations assigned to them, from those of Hin- 
dustan. The first of these was the sacred or sacerdo- 
tal tribe, who were supported at the public expense, 
a third part of the produce of the lands of Egypt 
being allot! ed for their maintenance, and the ex- 
penses of public worship. The second tribe, like that 
of I lidia, was composed of soldiers. The third, Hero- 
dotus speaks of an shepherds, but Diodorus calls 
them traders. The fourth tribe consists of husband- 
men; and the fifth of artificers. 

The origin and nature of the system of caste is 
thus described by Dr. Duff in his valuable work, 

* India and India Missions : ’ — “ By u species of ema- 
nation or successive eduction from the substance of 
his own body, Brahma gave origin to the human 
race, consisting originally of four distinct ffrurra, 
classes, or castm. From his mouth , first of aII, pro- 
ceeded the Brahman caste — so designated after the 
name of the great progenitor, ns being the highest 
and noblest in the scale of earthly existence, the 
ne arest in kindred and in likeness to Brahma himself, 
his visible representatives in human form. At the same 
limn there flowed from his mouth, in finished and 
substantial form, the four Vedas’, for the 1 instruction 
of mankind in all needful knowledge. Of these, the 
Brahmans were constituted the, sole di poriturics, the 
sole interpreters, the sole teachers. To all the rest 
of their fellow -creatures they were to gi\ft out such 
portions and fragments, and it> such manner and 
mode, as they might deem most expedient. Hence 
their emanation from the mouth of Brahma became 
an emblem of tin ir future charm terintic function or 
office, as the sole dixinely appointed preceptors ot 
the human race. From Brahma's arm, the protect- 
ing member of the body, next emanated the Kshat- 
trya. or military caste, the source of emanation being 
emblematic of their future office, which is to wield 
martial weapons for the defence of the rest of their 
fellows from internal violence, and external aggres- 
sion. From Brahma’s f/ri/trt, the scat of life, origi- 
nated tfie Vaibhya, or caste of productive capital is u 
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whether pastoral, agricultural, or mercantile, the 
source of their origination being emblematic of their 
future function, which is to raise or provide for 
themselves and the rest, all the necessaries, comforts, 
and luxuries, which serve to support or exhilarate 
human life. From Hrahma’s foot^ the member of in- 
feriority and degradation, sprung the Shudra, or ser- 
vile caste, placed on the base of society, the source 
of their production being emblematic of their future 
calling, which is to perform for the other castes all 
manner of menial duties, either as seifs or manual 
cultivators of the soil, domestic attendants, artizans, 
and handicraftsmen of every respectable description. 

u According to this rigid and unmodified account of 
the origin of man, it must at once appear that cantor, is 
not ft civil but a sacral institution, not an ordinance 
of human but of divine appointment. The distinction 
which it establishes between one family or tribe ofiriku 
and another, is not of accident, but of essence, not of ar- 
bitrary human trill, but of eternal decree and necessity 
of nature. Thu difference which the various sources of 
derivation tend to originate and perpetuate, is not &pc- 
cijic but generic. 1 1 is a difference of "kind as complete 
as if the races had sprung from absolutely different pri- 
meval stocks. JIcnee, according to the strict spirit of 
i he system, a man of one yenm or caste can no more 
lie transformed into the member of another genus or 
caste — whether from a higher to a lower or from a 
lower to a higher— no more than n lion can be. 
changed into a mole, or a mole into a lion ; a whale 
into a H\ lug-fish, or a flying-fish into a whale ; a 
banyan tree into a thorn, or a thorn into a banyan 
tree; a rosu into a thistle, or a thistle into arose. 
Each caste has, by divine ordination, its own pecu- 
liar laws and institutions, its own duties and profes- 
sions, its own rites and emdoms, its own liberties and 
immunities. Tim violation of any fundamental prin- 
ciple, such as the eating of some strictly prohibited 
article of food, entails a forfeiture of caste with all 
its rights and prerogatives. This implies something 
more than mere degradation from a higher ton lower 
order within the pale of caste. Should a Brahman, 
for instance, violate the rules of his caste, lie has it 
not hi his power to enfranchise himself in the special 
privileges of any of the three lower. No: he sinks 
beneath the platform of caste altogether— lie becomes 
an absolute outcast. His own yarns is completely 
changed, and ho cannot be transformed into any 
other existing genus. He must henceforward form a 
new genus of his own. Just as if wo deprived the 
lion of his shaggy mane and brawny paws, mid 
lumged his carnivorous into a graminivorous pro- 
pensity, ho would at unco become an outcast from 
the present leonine genus, and incapable of being ad- 
mitted into the genus of tigers, or bears, or any other : 
and, if the mutilated transformed creature should 
perpetuate its kind, there would arise an entirely 
ne,w genus ot animals. Hence it follows, that be- 
neath the. fn .rth, or lowest caste, there may be a 
cUbs of beings belonging to no caste, as if realizing 


the words of the poet, ‘ beneath the lowest depth a 
lower still 1 — a class composed of outcasts from the 
four privileged ordero — the residuum of the refuse 
and offscourings of all the rest — held in the utmost 
detestation and abhorrence — compelled to resort to 
the. least reputable, and often to the most loathsome 
occupation for subsistence — doomed to be subjected 
to all the pains, and penalties, and indignities of ex* 
communication and outlawry in this life, and to irre- 
parable disadvantages as regards all preparation for 
the life to come.” 

The institution of caste keeps the Hindus in a sys- 
tem of complete bondage, preventing the introduc- 
tion of improvements among the people, and ob- 
structing, to a lamentable extent, the progress of 
Christianity. No individual can rise from a lower 
caste to a higher, but must remain contentedly in the 
same caste in which he was horn, and must follow 
the profession of his ancestors, however alien it may 
be to his capacity or inclinations. The higher castes 
look down with the utmost contempt upon the lower 
and will not condescend even to eat with them. The 
Shudras, or lowest caste, arc kept in a state of 
most painful degradation, being com [idled to per- 
form the most menial offices for a Brahman, while 
they are positively prohibited from amassing pro- 
perty of any kind, while they are excluded from re- 
ligious privileges, the Vedas nuv**r being read in 
their hearing. The indignities, insults, and even in- 
juries which they endure at the hands of the higher 
castes, are often of the most painful description. 
The labour performed by one caste will not be done 
by those of any other caste, there, being a special de- 
scription of labour for each class of men. The evil 
effects of the system of caste upon the operations of 
the Christian missionaries, isa universal source of conn 

t) 

plaint among these devoted men ; and, so deeply im- 
pressed lias the present excellent bishop of Calcutta 
become with the utter inconsistency of caste witli 
Christianity, that he has addressed two charges tc 
the missionaries of the Church of England, requiring 
them no longer to tolerate distinction of caste in the 
native churches, in descanting on the unseemly as- 
pect which those churches presented in which the 
heathen usage of caste was retained, lie remarks, 

“ The different castes sat on dilVcrent mats, on differ- 
ent sides of the church, to which they entered b) 
different doors. They approached the Lord’s table 
at different times, and had once different cups, 01 \ 
managed to get the catechists to change the cup be- 
fore the lower castes began to communicate; they 
would allow no persons at baptism of an inferior 
caste, and they had separate divisions in the burial 
grounds. 11 Such a state of matters is plainly at utter 
variance with the whole spirit and precepts of the 
religion of Christ, and cannot be retained without 
#palj mble sin in any churches calling themselvei | 
Christian. See Hinduism. * 

CASTOR. See Dioscuri. 

CASTRENSIS, a name sometime® given to the 
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rhuriterary or inccuBe-bearer, au assistant of tlio 
patriarch in the Greek Church, who, besides the 
duty implied in his name, that of carrving the in- 
cense, covers also the consecrated vessels or imple- 
ments with a veil, during the anthem to the sacred 
Trinity, and assists the celebrant iu putting on his 
sacerdotal vestments. 

CASUISTS, those who study and endeavour to 
explain the intricate problems connected with eases 
of conscience. Casuistry, with its difficult and sub- 
tile distinctions, was a favourite subject of inquiry 
among the schoolmen in the middle ages. Their 
object was, not so much to ascertain the various 
points of moral science, as to raise a series of per- 
plexing questions, the settlement of which could bo 
productive of no practical advantage whatever. In 
the course of these unprofitable discussions, tlirv 
frequently confounded the natural principles of right 
and wrong, and so palliated tho delinquencies, both of 
themselves and others, that vice was encouraged and 
virtue discountenanced by their inquiries. The 
text-book of this science for a long period during the. 
dark ages, was the Suintna Rnymutidiunu, to which 
were added in the fourteenth century* Siunma Aste- 
saua and Summa iiavtliulina, Pisiuiella, or Magis- 
truecia. The work, in particular, of the Minorite 
Astesanus was so popular, that it was printed nine 
times in the course of the fifteenth century. In its 
original form, the science of casuistry simply con- 
sisted in tho application of the principles of sacred 
Scripture to particular cases. Put, in process of 
time, this useful department of knowledge had dege- 
nerated into what M. Feorc, the preceptor of Louis 
XIII., termed “ tho art of quibbling with God.” The 
character of “ a subtle casuist ” came to be preferred 
to that of “a lover of truth.” The Jesuits of the 
Uoiuish Church, by virtue of the wire-drawn distinc- 
tions of the old casuists, succeeded in corrupting 
morality in nearly all its departments. A lew of the 
perverted moral principles which some, of these men 
taught arc thus mentioned by Mushoim: “That a 
bad man who is an entire stranger to the love of 
God, provided he feels some fear of the divine wrath, 
and, from dread of punishment, avoids grosser crimes, 
is a tit candidate for eternal salvation. That i/fen 
may sin with safety, provided they have a probable 
reason for the sin, i. t. some argument or authority in 
favour of it. Thai actions in themselves wrong atul 
contrary to the lJi vine law arc allowable, provided a 
person can control his own mind, and in his thoughts 
connect a good end with the. criminal deed ; or, as 
they express it, knows how to direct his intention 
right. That philosophical sins, that is, actions which 
are contrary to the law' of nature and to right reason, 
in a person ignorant of the written law of God, or 
dubious as to its true meaning, are light offences, and 
do not deserve the punishments of bell. That thr* 
deeds a man commits when wholly blinded by his 
lusts and the paroxysms of passion, and when 
tute of all sense of* religion, though they be if the 


vilest and most execrable character, can by no means 
be charged to his account in the judgment of God, 
because such a man is like a madman. That it is 
right for a man, when taking an oath or forming a 
contract, in order to deceit e the judge and subvert 
thorraliditv of tho covenant or oath, tacitly to add 
something to the words of the compact or the oath ; 
fJhl other sentiments of the like nature.” 

^Jln their practice the Jesuits were quite as lax as 
in their principles. Thus Pascal tells us. in his Pro- 
vincial Letters, “ that when they happen to l>e in any* 
part of the world where tho doctrine of a crucified 
God is accounted foolishness, they suppress the of- 
fence of the crus**, mid preach only a glorious and 
not a suffering Jesus Christ. This plan they follow- 
ed in the Indies and in China, where they permitted 
Christians to practise idolatry itself, with the aid oi 
tfic following ingenious contrivance : they made their 
converts conceal under their clothes an imago of 
Jesus Christ, to which they taught them to transfer 
mentally those adorations which they rendered os- 
tensibly to tho idol Cuchinchoam and Kenm-fiicum. 
This charge is brought against them by Gravina, a 
Dominican, and is fully established by the Spanish 
memorial presented to Philip IV., king of Spain, by 
the Cordeliers of the. Philippine Islands, quoted by 
Thomas Hurtado iu his 1 Martyrdom of the Faith, 
page 427. To such a length did this practice go, 
that the Congregation Ik JkojnKj(W<fa were obliged 
expressly to forbid tbc Jesuits, on pain of excommu- 
nication, to permit, the worship of idols on liny pre- 
text whatever, or to conceal the mystery of the cross 
from their catechumens ; strictly enjoining them to 
admit none to baptism who were not thus instructed, 
and ordering them to expose the image of the cruci- 
fix in their churches, all which is amply detailed in 
the decree of that congregation, dated the Hth of 
July 1 and signed by Cardinal Fapponi.’ 1 

lioth the doctrines and practices of the Jesuits 
were pointedly condemned in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by tlm Dominicans and Jansenists, and, at 
length, bo violent did the opposition to the Fasuisfs 
become, that Pope Alexander V 1 1. found it neecs 
sary to Ismic a hull in Pio!), condemning them ton 
certain extent, and, in lfiltO, Alexander VIII. con- 
demned particularly the philosophical sin of the Je 
suits. 

The Casuists are sometimes di> Jed into Proftahi- 
Hfits and Piolmb<lf<>n'i<t3. The which includes 
the Jesuits, maintain that a certain degmt of proba- 
bility as to the law filin' of an action is enough to 
secure against, sin. Ti e second, supported by the 
Dominicans and the Jan»eui.*»s, inrist on always tak- 
ing the safest or the mo.-t pi nimble side. The writ- 
ing* of the Fa-mists are wry niunerou*. Escobar 
the Jesuit made a collection of the opinion* of the 
Casuist la-furc him ; and Mayer lias published a li- 
brary of tVuisK containing an account of all the 
writ* rs on casvb of conscicTice, ranged under three 
heads, tlcj firfct comprehending the Lutheran, the so 
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cond the Calviuibt, and the third the liomish casuists. 

CASIJLA. See Ciiasiulk. 

CAT-WOHSIIIP. This form of idolatry, the 
precise origin of which it is difficult to ascertain, 
seems to have chiefly prevailed in Egypt, irt that 
country anciently, Bubastis, one of the goddesses, 
was represented with the head of a cat ; and os the 
cat, from the peculiar structure of its visual appara- 
tus possesses the power of seeing objects distinctly 
in the dark, it has been supposed by some authors to 
have been, among the Egyptians, a symbol of the 
night of chaos, and of the moon, which is the bril- 
liant eye of our nights. The cat seems also to have 
been used as an emblem of fertility, Buliastis, the 
cat-goddess, being regarded &r presiding over the de- 
livery of pregnaut women. The Cadrneans are suid 
to have carried with them into Greece the worship 
of the Egyptian Buhnstis, os a oat-goddess is found 
among the ancient divinities of Bccotia, under the 
name of Galintfiiua. Among the ancient Scandina- 
vians, Freya was revered as a cat-goddess, her car 
being drawn by two cats. Even in modem times, all 
traces of this peculiar species of idolatry have not en- 
tirely disappeared. Among the Mohammedans, the 
most marked attention and kindness arc shown to this 
animal, particularly in Egypt. The cat also plays an 
important part in the magical practices of the Lap- 
landers, and in the superstitious legends and popular 
tales of the Germans. I 

CATA BAPTISTS. See Antiha rrisrs. 

CATACOMBS, subterranean tombs, in which the 
early Christians wure wont to be buried, more parti- 
cularly in times of severe persecution. Even in days 
of outward tranquillity, the usual sepulchres of con- 
verts to the Christian laith were situated in lonely and 
sequestered spots, where there was less probability of 
their remains being exposed to violation and insult. 
For a resting-place to their dead, Christians, like their 
Master, were frequently indebted to some kind and 
compassionate stranger who supplied them with some 
unoccupied piece of ground, where they might be safe 
from the rude indignities of their heathen toes. By far 
the greater number, however, of the primitive Chris- 
tians wure buried in catacombs, or under-ground se- 
pulchres. As the result of laborious excavations, 
these interesting abodes of the dead, which so often 
afforded a refuge to the faithful living, have been 
fully examined. In these gloomy caverns, King be- 
neath the city of Home, the early Christians were 
often accustomed to conduct their worship as well as 
to bury their dead. The following brief description, 
from the pen of Dr. Jamieson, in his 1 Manners and 
Trials of the Primitive Christians,’ may afford the 
reader some idea of these interesting subterranean 
churches : 14 The descent was made by a ladder, the 
foot of which stood in a broad and spacious pathway, 
which extended like a street along the whole length 
of the place. This priucqml entrance opened, at in- 
tervals, inio smaller passages, which again led into a 
variety of chamber* ; and on either side of them were 


several rows of niches pierced in the wall, serving as 
catacombs, and filled with coffins. The chambers 
were painted, for the most part, like the churches, 
with passages of history from the Old and New 
Testaments. In the centre of the large street was 
ati open square, large and commodious as a market- 
place, in which those who took refuge there in those 
troublous times, were wont to congregate for wor- 
ship, and the comfort of which, as a place of abode, 
wab greatly promoted by the liberal ubq which the 
Christians made of spices and perfumes on their dead. 
In the more distant of these cemeteries, whose re- 
moteness rendered them less liable to be disturbed, 
there were small apertures left in the surface of the 
ground, through which a dim twilight was admitted ; 
but the others, where these were closed, were abso 
lutely dark, and, except by the aid of lights, impass- 
able ; so that, on any sudden surprise, the refugees 
had only to extinguish their lamps to insure their 
safety from the invasion of their enemies. The 
depth of these vaults was sometimes so great, that 
two or three storeys were ranged one above another 
and the whole aspect of the place conveyed the im- 
pression of a city under ground.” 

Nor did the Christians iuhabit these tombs for 
only a brief space of time when persecution was at 
the hottest. For years they were often doomed to 
live in the unbroken silence of the catacombs. On 
this subject l)r. Jamieson goes on to remark: “In 
these retreats multitudes lived lor weeks and months, 
without seeing sun, moon, or Btars. The aged and 
the poor were maintained by the inuniiicent libera- 
lity of those whose affection to their cause had 
provided the sanctuary, or by the contributions 
of the young and vigorous, who poured the fruits of 
their industry into the common fund, as thoy re- 
turned, under the friendly protection of night, to 
the company of the proscribed believers. In these 
profound and spacious caverns, whose gloom and 
solitude were but ill relieved by the glimmer of a 
hundred tapers, and whose walls were lined with im- 
mense rows of catacombs, in which reposed the au- 
gust remains of their fathers and brethren, who had 
died in the faith, they spent their midnight vigils 
in edifying one another with the things pertaining 
to the common salvation ; and while the storeyed 
vaults echoed with the notes of praise, piety was 
fanned into a holier fervour, faith awakened the 
sublimest emotions, and the close contact of the 
living with the venerable dead, whose spirits were 
still in communion with their survivors on earth, 
gave to the hope of immortality all the strength and 
>ividness of a present reality, filling tne hearts of 
all with a 4 joy unspeakable and full of glory,* far 
more than compensating for their banishment from 
the cheerful haunts of men. Long after their meet 
ings had ceased to be clandestine, the cemeteries 
continued to be the favourite haunts of the Chris- 
tians ; and it was the more convenient to use them 
for tfic offices of devotion as well as of burial, that 
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the followers of Jesus required no consecrated tern- 
! pie, no gorgeous altar, no outward pomp, or em- 
I blems of religion.*’ 

In the sixteenth century the extensive catacombs 
underneath the city of Kome were submitted to 
careful examination, and a large collection of the 
monuments discovered there arc now removed, and 
arranged chiefly at the entrance to the Vatican mu- 
seum, the long corridors of which are completely 
lined with inscriptions plastered into the wall, 
amounting to more than three thousand. A few 
years ago, Dr. Maitland published a work of great 
interest, entitled 1 The Church in the Catacombs,’ 
which contains a general survey of the inscriptions 
thus rescued from oblivion, and preserved from de- 
molition and decay on tho walls of the Vatican. 
One of these wo select as a specimen of the simple, 
earnest, living Christianity of these early times : “ In 
Christ, Alexander is not dead, but lives beyond the 
stars, and his body rests in this tomb. He lived 
under the Emperor Antonine, who, foreseeing that 
great benctit would result from his services, returned 
evil for good. For while on his knees, about to 
sacrifice to tho true God, he was led away to exe- 
cution. O sad times! in which sacred riteB and 
prayers, even in caverns, afford no protection to us. 
What can be more wretched than such a life? and i 
vhat than such a death? when they could not be ] 
buried by their friends and relations. At length 
they sparkle in heaven. He has scarcely lived who 
has lived in Christian times.” 

The ornaments accompanying these inscriptions 
are of great simplicity, consisting chiefly of palm 
leaves, or olive branches, or the figure of a cross 
rudely scratched on the stone. The following is 
the monogram or figure which is frequently used in 
these inscriptions for the words “ In Christ,” as 
Dr. Maitland, with great probability of truth, inter- 
prets it : 


* 


From the general brevity of these inscriptions lit- 
tle information is afTordcd on ihe subject of the doc- 
trines of Christianity; but some highly important 
inferences may be drawn from the silence which they 
maintain on errors and superstitions which prevailed 
in the Church of Rome in later times, and are still 
firmly held by the adherents of Romanism. On this 
point Dr. Maitland remarks : 14 In general, in the 
inscriptions contained in tho Lapidarian gallery, 
selected and arranged under Papal superintendence, 
there are no prayers for the dead, no addresses to 
the Virgin Mary, nor to the apostles or earlier saints. , 
The distinctive character of these remains is essen- 
tially Christian ; the name of Christ is repeated in 
an endless variety of forms ; the second person of 


the Trinity is neither viewed in the Jewish light o( 
a temporal Messiah, nor degraded to the Socinian 
estimate of a me.ro example, but is invested with all 
the honours of a Redeemer. On this Bubject there 
is no reserve. On stones innumerable appears the 
Good Shepherd, bearing on his shoulders the re- 
covered sheep, by which many an illiterate believer 
expressed his sense of personal salvation. One 
1 sleeps in Christ another is buried with a prayer 
that ‘she may live in tho Lord Jesus.’ Rut most of 
all, tho cross in its simplest form is employed to 
testify tho faith of the deceased ; and whatever ig- 
norance may havo prevailed regarding tho letter of 
tho Holy Writ, or the more mysterious doctrines 
contained in it, there scorns to havo been no want of 
apprehension of that sacrifice., * whereby alone we 
obtain remission of our sins,’ and arc made par- 
takers of 4 the kingdom of God.* The elements of a 
pure faith were written ‘with ail iron pen, in tho 
rock, for ever;’ ami if the Church of after times 
had looked back to her subterranean homo, 4 to the 
hole of tho pit whence she was digged,' she would 
have sought in vain for traces of forced celilwicy, tho 
invocation of sAints, and the representation of Deity 
in painting or sculpture.” 

These monuments throw considerable light upon 
the customs and institutions of Christians in early 
times. Thus the original A <1 A IMS (which sco) or 
love-feasts, arc distinctly referred to, and actually 
represented on several of the monuments. The 
feast, as held in tho catacombs, is exhibited in a pic- 
ture found in a subterranean chapel, in the ceme- 
tery of Marcellinus and Peter, in this painting 
the throe guests arc seen seated, and a jingo supplies 
them with food from tho small round table in front, 
containing a lamb and a cup. The two matrons who 
preside, personifying lYaco and Love,, have their 
names written above their heads according to tho 
Etruscan practice. Sec CitYPTS. 

C AT RATES (Gr. kata , down, and baino ) ta 
go), a surname among the ancient heathens of sev 
oral gods. Thus it was applied to Z< tw } as coming 
down in thunder and lightning ; to Apollo as protect- 
ing those who were journeying abroad ; and to 
Hermes as conducting the shades down to Hades. 

CATAPI1KYG1ANS, a name given to the sect 
of the Montanists (which bcc;, from the country 
( Phrygia ) to which Mon tan us M> uged. 

CATECII ETICA L SCHOOL" seminaries which 
seem to have commenced bo early as the second 
century, having as their object to educate teachers 
for the Christian Chinch. A school of this kind 
existed at an early period in Alexandria in Egypt, 
and ihe first catechist, to whom the charge of 
it was committed, was Pan! a- mm, a man of learn- 
ing, who hud himself been conducted to Christianity 
by the way of philosophical inquiry. Tlus instruc- 
tions of this eminent man were attended partly by 
educated Pagans who, after having been converted 
to Christianity, were seized with the desire of do- 
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voting tlu*m«(jlvoH to its service ; and partly by 
young men who, born and reared within the pale 
of the Christian Church, were desirous of being 
farther instructed with the view of preparing them- 
selves for the oflico of the ministry. Thus in Alex- 
andria arose the first theological school, the first 
Christian seminary in which theology was taught as 
a science, and defended equally against the a^aults 
of Greek philosophers and Gnostic heretics. Pan- 
tamus was succeeded in his catechetical oflico by 
his disciple Clement, who was distinguished for the 
mildness and moderation with which ho met the 
opponents of the truth. But the second great 
toucher of the Alexandrian school was Origan, who, 
from the peculiar character of his mind, preferred 
speculation to practice, and the speculative ten- 
dency he carried so far as to reduce the most plain 
and obvious truths of Scripture to mere figurative 
representations. He almost entirely lost sight of 
tho letter, in his anxiety to ascertain the spirit of 
the Hihlo. True, he admitted in so many words 
that both the spirit and the letter ought to be ad- 
hered to, and that it was never right to give up the 
letter unless after the most careful examination. 
Yet, in tho face of this Admission, lie explained the 
simple historical facts both of the Old Testament and 
ll>o New, by treating them, in most e.a-cs, as figures 
and emblems of some fanciful and imaginary con- 
ceptions. 

Though tho school of Alexandria was the earliest, 
and the most distinguished of the Christian catechu- ! 
tieal schools, there arose many similar institutions in 
tho Eastern church between the second and the 
fifth centuries. They have sometimes linen con- 
founded with another class of schools which also 
abounded in the early Christian Church,— those 
namely which were intended to instruct catechumens 
in the simplo doctrines of Christianity. The one 
class, or tho catechumenal schools, were of a sim- 
pler, while the other class, or the catechetical schools, 
were of a more advanced description. The Alex- 
andrian catechetical school, in particular, assumed a 
very high position, both as a theological and a liter- 
ary institution. For a long period it was the 
favourite resort of students from all quarters of 
Europe, as well as from the numerous African 
churches. But, in the course of time, when Alex- 
andria became the chief seat of tho keen contentions 
between tho heretical Arians and the orthodox 
Atlmnasians, the schools of the city were broken up, 
and in the middle of tho fourth century those once 
famous seminaries of theological learning no longer 
existed. Tho catechetical school which was next 
in fame to the Alexandrian, was that of Antioch, 
which seems to have been in active operation in an 
early period of the third century, though it can 
scarcely he said to have reached the zenith of its 
renown until t.h* latter part of the fourth century, 1 
betorc which time the rival school of Alexandria had 
disappeared. The two schools were entirely op- 


po"»-d to each other in their mode of theological 
teaching. The Antiochian adhered closely to the 
literal, while the Alexandrian school adhered with 
equal tenacity to the allegorical, system of Bible 
interpretation. The views of the school of An- 
tioch wore thus more sober and safe; those of the 
school of Alexandria were more fanciful and dan- 
gerous. And yet both owed their ruin to the out- 
break of fatal heresies ; for the Nestorian and Euty- 
chian heresies proved the destruction of the schools 
at Antioch, just as the Arum heresy proved the de- 
struction of the schools at Alexandria. Of a char- 
acter similar to those at Antioch and Alexandria 
were the schools instituted at Edessa, in the third 
century, and that established at Nisibis by the Nes- 
toiiansin the end of the fifth century. At a still 
later date the catechetical schools of the Eastern 
church were succeeded by tho cathedral and mon 
astic schools of the Western church, which even so 
late as the sixth century had never established ca- 
techetical schools even at Borne. 

CATECHISMS, systems of instruction drawn up 
in the form of question and answer. The cateche- 
tical mode of teaching was employed even among 
the ancient heathen philosophers as the readiest and 
tho most effective method of communicating infor- 
mation, and exorcising the minds of those who were 
under instruction. It was the, favourite plan adopted 
by Socrates in training his hearers to a knowledge 
and belief of philosophical truth. From an early 
period it was found to he the best mode of convoy- 
ing to the ignorant an acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of Christian doctrine. A long time was con- 
sidered to he necessary to train catechumens or 
candidates for baptism. Bingham, in his 1 Christian 
Antiquities , 1 gives the following rapid summary by 
the author of the Apostolical Constitutions, of the 
chief points of doctrine in which catechumens were 
to bo instructed in the early Church : “ Let the ca- 
techumen be taught before baptism the knowledge 
of the Father unbegotten, the knowledge of his 
only begotten Son, and lloly Spirit; let, him learn 
the order of the world’s creation, and scries of Di 
\ine providence, and the different sorts of lcgisla 
th»n ; let him be taught, why the world, and man, 
the citizen of the world, were made; let him be in- 
structed about his own nature, to understand for 
what end ho himself w as made ; let him be informed 
how God punished the wicked with water and fire, 
and crowned bis saints with glory in every genera- 
tion, \iz. Seth, Enos, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, and 
bis posterity, Melchisedcc, Job, Moses, Joshua, 
Caleb, and Phiucas the priest, ami the saints of 
every age: lor him also be taught, how the provi- 
dence of God never forsook mankind, but called 
them at sundry times, from error and vanity to the 
knowledge of the truth, reducing them from slavery 
and impiety to liberty and godliness, from iniquity 
to righteousness, and from everlasting death to ctcr- j 
iwPlifc. After these, he must learn the doctrine of | 
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Christ's incarnation, his passion, his resurrection, and 
assumption ; and what it is to renounce tiro devil, 
and enter into covenant with Christ.” 

These were the chief points of the catechetical 
instruction given before baptism, not to the cate- 
chumens indiscriminately, but as arranged into 
different classes, who were taught those doctrines 
which were considered suitable to their capacity 
and extent of progress. Some departments of Chris- 
tian truth, as for example that which referred to the 
eucharist, wero reserved for a later stage, when the. 
catechumen had been washed with the water of 
baptism. But before they wero admitted to bap- 
tism, these catechumens were subjected to a very 
careful and searching examination as to their pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of Christianity, and if 
approved they were sometimes called eloeti or cho- 
sen. At their last examination before the adminis- 
tration of the rite, they were required to repeat the 
Creed mid the Lord’s Prayer. In all ages of the 
Church, catechetical instruction lias been much in 
use, suited to different capacities and different stages 
of knowledge. And at a very early period after the 
Reformation, catechisms were drawn up by all, or 
nearly all, the Reformed churches of Europe. It 
being the essential characteristic of Protestantism 
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t he catechism. And all fat hers mid mot hors, masters 
and dames, shall cause their children, servants, and 
apprentices, (who have not learned their catechism) 
to come to the church at the. time appointed, and \ 
obediently to hear, and ho ordered by the curate, 
until such time as they have learned all that therein 
is appointed for them to learn.” The fifty-ninth ca- 
non also declares : *• Every parson, vicar, or curato, 
upon every Sunday and imlydav before evening 
prayer, shall, for half an hour or more, examine and 
instruct the youth and ignorant persons of his par- 
ish, in the ton commandments, the articles of tho 
belief, and in the Lord's prayer; and shall diligently 
hear, instruct, and teach them the catechism set forth 
in tho Book of Common Prayer. And all fathers, 
mothers, masters, and mistresses, shall cause their 
children, servants, and apprentices, which have not 
Ufirncd the catechism, to come to the church at the 
time appointed, obediently to hear, and to be ordered 
by the minister until they have learned the same. 
And if any minister neglect his duty herein, let him 
ho sharply reproved upon tho first complaint, and true 
notice thereof given to tho Bishop or Ordinary of 
the place. If after submitting himself he shall wil 1 - 
ingly offend therein again, let him ho suspended. If 
so the third time, there being little hope that ho will 
lie therein reformed; then excommunicated, and ho 
remain until he ho reformed. And likewise if any 
of tho said fathers, mothers, masters, or mistresses, 
children, servants, or apprentices, shall neglect their 
duties, as the one sort in not causing them to conic, 
and the other in refusing to learn, as aforesaid; let 
them bo suspended by their Ordinaries, (if they be 
not children,) and if they so persist by the space oi 
a month, then let them bo excommunicated.” Re- 
sides these strict regulations, parents are charged in 
the office of Public Baptism to have their children 
carefully instructed in the Church catechism before 
they arc brought to tho bishop for confirmation. 

CATECHISMS ^Ahsi:miji.v‘s Laim«i.u and I 
SifOKTtiJc), brief manuals of Scripture truth, drawn 
up originally by the (icnoral Assembly of Divine* 
at Westminster in 1G17. So early as lbffli, a 
short Catechism or “ Form of Examination,” was 
prepared by Mr. John Ciaig, «ue of the ministers ol 
Edinburgh, and approved by the (feneial Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, who pave also the follow- 
ing directions as to the use of tb.‘ manual, “ There- 
fore it is thought needful, that < ■ • ry pastor travel 
with his flock, that they may Imy the saincii buic.k 
and read it in their fan 'lies, whin-by they may bo 
the better instructed; md that the samcn be read 
and 1 cam it in lector's (reading; schools, in place ot 
the little catcelnsiii.*’ Tin- catechism which wiui 
thus intended to be superseded by Craig’s Catechism, 
w;lh drawn up by Calvin, and for a long period ill 
gem-mi use throughout the Reformed Churches. 
For a considerable period the Scotch Assembly ' 
urged on more especially by Henderson, had under 
their consideration the propriety of drawing cp, 


to diffuse sound scriptural knowledge among all 
classes of tho people, catechisms were found to be 
invaluable for the accomplishment of this important 
end. Nor have orthodox churches only availed 
themselves of this important engine of diffusing the 
knowledge of their principles; heretical churches, 
also, have seen the necessity of framing catechisms 
for tho diffusion of their peculiar tenets, more espe- 
cially among the young. 

CATECHISM (Church of Ena land), a small 
; manual, containing a simple explanation of the doc- 
• trines held by the church in the form of question 
; and answer. In its original form it cousisted of no 
j more than a repetition of the baptismal vow, the 
| Creed, and tho Lord’s Prayer. Afterwards, how* 
j ever, by order of King James I., ail addition of a 
I short and plain exhibition of the doctrine of the sa- 
j craments, was drawn up by Bishop Overall, and ap- 
J proved by the other bi.-hops. This catecliism is un- 
bodied in the Book of Common Prayer, and is now 
enjoined to be taught on Sundays and holidays, al- 
though in the first book of King Edward VI. it was 
not required to be taught ofUner than ouce in six 
weekB. At the instigation of Bucer, a more fre- 
quent performance of this important duty was en- 
J joined, though the precise periods of catechising 
j wero still left indefinite in the Rubric. Both the 
Rubric and the Canons, however, arc now explicit and 
imperative on this point. Thus the Rubric enjoins : 

11 The curate of every parish shall diligently upon 
Sundays and holy days, after tho second lesson at, 
evening prayer, openly in the church instruct and 
examine so many children of his parish sent nnto 
him, as he shall think convenient, in some part of 
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among other document*, such a Catechism as might 
be used generally in the three kingdoms. This 
work, however, was never accomplished until the 
meeting of the Westminster Assembly in 1043. This 
Assembly, which sat for upwards of five years, was 
convened by authority of the English Parliament, at 
the instance of the Scottish church. It was com- 
1 posed of 121 diviueB, with 30 lay assessors and com- 
| missioners from the Church of Scotland, consisting 
| of 4 ministers and 3 elders. It was in 1G47 that tho 
| Assembly, while engAged in considering the di Heron t 
| heads of a Confession of Faith, appointed Commit- 
tees also for the important purpose of drawing up 
two Catechisms, a Larger and a Shorter. Dr. Bcl- 
■ frago, in his Exposition of the Shorter Catechism, 
i gives the following details as to its preparation: 
“ While the Confession of Faith was under discus- 
sion in the Assembly, committees wero appointed to 
reduce it into the form of catechisms, ono Larger, for 
the service of a public exposition in tho pulpit, ac- 
cording to the custom of foreign churches ; the other 
Smallor, for tho instruction of families, ft has been 
generally thought, that a draught or sketch was pre- 
pared by some individual of the Shorter Catechism, 
and laid before the Committee for their revisal. It 
i is not certainly known who this individual was. I 
have heard it said by a theologian of great research, 
and now with God, it was his conviction that it was 
Dr. Arrowsmith. Brooke, in his history of the 
Puritans, says that he united with several of his bre- 
thren in drawing lip the Assembly’s Catechism ; and 
Baillie, in his Letters, says that the Catechism was 
composed by a committee, of whom Dr. Arrowsmith 
was one. None of the Assembly was more compe- 
tent to the task. lie officiated for some time as ono 
i of tho university preachers at Cambridge, where 
his education had been completed. It was while 
officiating as a preacher at St. Martin’s, Ironmonger’s 
Lane, London, that he was called to sit in the As- 
sembly of Divines. Haillic mentions a circumstance 
which shows the high estimation in which he was 
held in that council. He calls him a learned divine, 
on whom the Assembly had put the writing against 
the Antinoniians. Ho was promoted to be Master 
of John’s College, Cambridge, where ho discharged 
tho dutios of his office with exemplary diligence. 

“The excellent Dr. M‘Orie, whose researches have 
shod so much light on the character, doctrines, and 
conduct of our Reformers, states, in a communiea- 
; turn with which ho has favoured me, that from a cir- 
cumstance mentioned by Baillie, he is inclined to 
think that Mr. Palmer was concerned in the first 
draught of the Catechism. In volume first of the 
! Letters, page 431, ho says, 'It was laid on Mr. 

Palmer to draw up a directory for catechising.’ The 
! directory contains no article on this point. In the 
same volume, page 440, he says, 1 Mr, Palmer’s pArt 
] about catechising was given in, and though the best 
| catechist in England, did not suit, but was left in 
I our hands to frame according to our mind.* There 


is a work published by this divine, entitled, ‘The 
Principles of the Christian Religion mode Plain and 
Easy,’ in which a considerable similarity to the * 
Shorter Catechism may be traced. Palmer was con- 
stituted Master of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
showed the greatest solicitude to promote religion 
and learning, maintained several poor scholars at his 
own expense in the college, and when he died, left 
a considerable benefaction for the same purpose. 

“‘In runiiiug over Wodrow’B MSS., 1 says Dr. 
M ( Cric in his communication, ‘I recollect noticing a 
statement that he had received information from 
some person, that the Catechism was composed by 
Dr. Wallis. This was the celebrated mathemati- 
cian of that name, who was one of the secretaries 
to tho Westminster Assembly. Perhaps the state- 
ment may have ariscu from his official situation, 
and his name having been seen appended to the 
printed copy of that work. It would be a feather in 
the cap of our little formulary, and no real disparage- 
ment to the philosopher, that its draughtsman was 
Dr. Wallis. In one of his works ho avows that he 
obtained much insight from the discussion of so 
many learned divines, in composing the Confession 
and Catechisms, but says nothing of his having any 
hand directly in its compilation.* 

“There was another member of the Assembly, 

I)r. Gouge, who maybe thought to havo some claim 
to the honour, from his learning and activity, and 
also from an excellent and comprehensive scheme of 
divinity, in the form of question and answer, which 
bears his name. He was minister of Black Friars, 
London, was appointed a member of the Assembly, 
and was in such reputation, that he often filled the 
Moderator’s chair in his absence. Amidst claims so 
varied, I am inclined to think, with all due venera- j 
tion for the memory of the rest, that the weightiest j 
is that of Dr. Arrowsmith. Baillie says, 1 We have 
nearly agreed in private on a draught of Catechism, 
on which, when it comes in public, we may have 
little debate.* From the MStf. of Mr. George Gilles- 
pie, it appears, that after the report had been given 
in and considered, the Catechism was recommitted, 
that improvements suggested by the wisdom of the 
Assembly might be made. I find in the letters ol 
Baillie various hints respecting the progress of tho 
Catechism. ‘ We made long ago,* says he, * a pretty 
progress in the Catechism, but falling on rule and 
long debates, it was laid aside till tho Confession 
was ended, with the resolution to have no matter in 
it but what was expressed in the Confession, which 
should not be debated again in the Catechism.* In 
another letter of later date, he says, * We have passed 
a quarter of the Catechism, and thought to have 
made a short work with the rest, but we have fallen 
into such endless janglings about the method and 
# the matter, that all think it will be a long work : the 
iucreaso of all heresies is vexy great.* ** 

When the Committee had accomplished their 
task,* the Shorter Catechism was submitted to the 
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| Assembly and approved of, first in separate parts, 
and then as a whole It was then laid lwforc Par- 
liament, by whom it was sanctioned. Circumstances, 
however, intervened which prevented it from being 
licensed by the King. In 1648 the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland had it under consi- 
deration, when, after deliberation, they adopted the 
following deliverance : — “ The General Assembly 
having seriously considered the Shorter Catechism, 
agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines sitting at 
Westminster, with the assistance of commissioners 
from this Kirk, do find, upon due examination thereof, 
that the said Catechism ia agreeable to tftc Word of 
God t and in nothing contrary to the received doc - 
trine , t oorship } discipline , and government of the Kirk , 
and therefore approve the said Shorter Catechism, as 
a part of the intended uniformity, to be a Directory 
for catechising such as are of weaker capacity.” The 
following year it was also ratified by the Scottish 
Parliament. From that time down to the present, 
the Shorter Catechism has been used not only among 
Presbyterians in Scotland, but extensively among 
other denominations throughout the three kingdoms, 
and in the United States of America, besides being 
translated into many different languages, and highly 
valued as one of the most precious of uninspired com- 
positions. On this subject Dr. James lire water thus 
remarks : “ In the Reformed Protestant Churches of 
Holland, the Shorter Catechism is divided into fift y - 
two sections, one of which is prescribed as the regu- 
lar subject of discourse during the afternoon service 
every Lord’s Day, so that all the parts of the Cate- 
chism may be successively explained in the course 
of every year. All the Presbyterian denominations in 
Scotland, who have separated from the Established 
Church, not only retain this Shorter Catechism as a 
part of their standards, but hold it in the highest esti- 
mation, as an instrument of religious instruction among 
their people. The Presbyterian Dissenters in Eng- 
land were accustomed to testify the greate st regard 
for this little summary of Christian doctriue; and 
their provincial Synod in London, at one time pub- 
lished several directions for its being employed in 
catechising children and servants 1 on the Lord’s Day 
in the afternoon before sermon, to the end that the 
whole congregation may receive benefit thereby.* 
The Independents also, especially i? England, have 
borne the strongest testimonies to its excellence; 
and the Wesleyan Methodist! have embodied a con- 
siderable portion of its contents in one of their sum- 
maries of Scripture truth. Tliroughout the vast ex- 
tent of the Christian Church in the United States of 
America, it ia not only held in great estimation, but 
brought into general use in their schools, their pul- 
pits, and their theological seminaries.*’ 
CATECHISTS, officers in the early Christian 
ihurch, whose duty it was to instruct the Catechu-* 
mens (which see) iu the first principles of religion, 
and thereby prepare them for the reception of Jjap- 
tiam. This office was at first discharged apparently 


by the bishop or pastor himself. On Palin-Smulay 
it was customary for the bishop to catechise such of 
the catechumens as were to l>e baptised on Easter 
eve. The duty in course of time came to be per 
formed not by the bishop only, but also by presby- 
ters and deacons. At length the office of catechist 
was conferred, as in the church of Carthage, on some 
individual who happened to distinguish himself 
among the church readers. At Alexandria, how- 
ever, it was necessary that those who held this office 
should bo men botli of ability and learning, and in 
consequence of the high diameter of those, who wars 
chosen as catechists, the school of Alexandria, in- 
stead of being an elementary school for catechumens, 
became a Catechetical School (which see) for in- 
struction in the more difficult points of theology. 
The proper duty of the catechist was to point out 
t8 catechumens, not publicly in the church, but gen- 
erally in some private place, as for instance, the Bat- 
TI8TERV (which see), the special obligations under 
which they would come in entering the Christ inn 
church, and the duties they were bound to discharge 
us members of the church. Deaconesses were also 
employed as catechists to teach the female catechu* 
mens. An officer bearing the name of catechist is 
still found in the Greek church, whose duty it is to in* 
struct and prepare for baptism, all such as renounce 
heretical tenets, and desire to bo admitted into the 
pale of the church. In modem times the name oi 
catechists has been applied to a class of godly men, 
who, though not invested with the clerical office, ore 
employed frequently in places where tho means of 
grace are scanty, in reading and familiarly expound- 
ing the Word of God from house to house among the 
humbler classes. 

CATECHUMEN! A, a word used to designate 
the place in which the catechumens were instructed, 
whether the baptistery, or a place set apart for the 
special purpose. It was besides, a name given to the 
tipper galleries in tlie early Christian churches, 
where the women wit, and which were situated alme 
the porticos of the men, upon pillars. They were 
also called hyperoa or upper rooms, and in one of 
these the empress commonly sat when hearing Di- 
vine service performed. These apartments were 
sometimes used as places where councils were held. 
Thus the council of Constantinople, is said to hatit 
met in the right hand galleries of 1 he church of Alex- 
ius, and some others are menti<*i.‘ d as having been 
held in the same place. 

CATECHUMENS (fir. learners), candidates for 
baptism in the ancient f 'hristian clmreh. Great im- 
portance was justly attached to this order, as is evident 
from the fact, that schools were specially instituted 
for their instruction, over which CaTECHJHT! (which 
see; were appointed. One part of the church ser- 
vice woa designed for their particular benefit, and 
when it was concluded they were dismissed. The 
circumstances in which the order of Catechumens 
had its origin are thus described by Dr. Jamieson iu 
Hit* 
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nis ‘ Manners and Trials of the Primitive Chris- 
tians “ While those who were entitled to partake of 
the Lord's Supper were exclusively denominated the 
faithful, and considered as occupying the rank of 
perfect or approved Christians, there were several 
other classes of persons, who, though connected with 
the church, and forming constituent parts of it, wore 
yet separated from and inferior to the former, being 
in various stages of advancement towards a qualifi- 
cation for the holy rites of the gospel. These or- 
ders, known by the name of catechumens, were dis- 
tinguished from each other by lines of demarcation, 
beyond which none was allowed to pass without a 
long and gradual preparation ; and between a newly- 
made catechumen and a Christian in the rank of the 
faithful, there was as wide a difference in the eye of 
the primitive church as between an infant of a day 
and one who has attained the stature of a full-groWn 
mail. In the records of apostolic times we shall in 
vain look for any traces of this distinction ; for then 
a heathen no sooner made an avowal of his faith in 
Christ than lie received the initiatory rite of Chris- 
tianity. His conversion was immediately followed 
by his baptism, and whatever sluulcs of difference 
there might bo in the knowledge of the new con- 
verts, all wore considered as equally entitled to the 
outward sign as they were to the inward and spi- 
ritual benefits of the ordinance. Hut in process of 
time, when the church was enlarged by a daily in- 
creasing influx of members from heathenism, and 
when her purity was no longer guarded by the pre- 
siding care of those who possessed the miraculous 
gift of discerning spirits, the pious solicitude of her 
rulers in after-times gave rise to the custom of de- 
ferring the admission of converts into the fellowship 
of the church, till clear ami satisfactory evidence 
was obtained of their fitness, in point of knowledge 
and sincerity, to be enrollud in the runks of the dis- 
ciples. The donr-bought experience of the primitive 
Christians had convinced them that the gross habits 
of idolaters were not easily, and all at once, in many 
instances, relinquished for the pure and spiritual 
principles of the gospel, arid that multitudes of pro- 
| fessed believers held their faith by so slender a tie 
; that the slightest temptation plunged them anew 
| into their former sensuality, and the tirst alarm dro\ e 
| thorn back into the enemies 1 camp. To diminish, 

| and if possible, to prevent the occurrence of such 
i melancholy apostasies, which interrupted the pence 
I and prosperity of the Christian society, and brought 
| a stain on the Christian name, was a consummation 
I devoutly wished for by the pious fathers of the pri- 
mitive age ; and accordingly, animated by a spirit of 
holy jealousy, they adopted the rule, which soon 
came into universal practice, of instituting a severe 
and protracted inquiry into the character and views 
of candidates for admission to the communion of the 
I church, of not suddenly advancing them to that 
honourable degree, but of continuing them for a lim- 
| ited period in a state of probation. It was thus 
i 


that the order of the catechumens arose — an order J j 
which, though unknown to the age of Peter and I 
Paul, boasts of a very early introduction into the 
primitive church; and at whatever period its date 
may be fixed, its origin is to be traced to the laud- 
able desire of more fully instructing young converts 
in the doctrines of the Christian faith, and at the 
same time affording them opportunities to give evi- 
dence of the sincerity of their profession, by the 
change of their lives and the holiness of their con- 
versation.” 

Borne of the early Fathers speak of certain mys- 
teries more especially connected with the eucharist, 
which were carefully concealed from the catechu- 
mens. These were usually known by the name of 
Akcani Disciplina (which sec). There was no 
specific rule as to the precise age at which Jewish | 
and heathen converts were admitted into the list of j 
catechumens. At such a period most of them were, ; 
of course, adults, and sometimes, as in the case of : 
Constantine the Great, they delayed the rcccptiou j 
of baptism till they found themselves on a dying 
bed. They were not bound to remain among the 
catechumens for any fixed period, but much de- 
pended on their proficiency. By the council of 11- 
liberis, A. r>. 673, the time of instruction was named 
as two years ; and by that of Agatha, A. D. 506, it 
was limited to eight months. Cyril of Jerusalem 
and Jerome required catechumens to observe a sea- 
son of fasting and prayer for forty days. 

The catechumens were early divided into separate ! 
classes according to their advancement in Christian 
knowledge. The most general and the simplest clas- 
sitieation was into the imperfect and the perfect, 
or the beginners and the proficients. On the enrol- j 
incut of any individual in the list of catechumens, j 
he was admitted bv the imposition of hands. The j 
discipline to which ho was thereafter subjected, in i 
preparation for baptism, is thus rapidly summed up , 
by Dr. Jamieson : “ The moment that a heathen 
announced his resolution to aliandon the religion of 
his fathers, and to embrace that of Jesus, he was 
introduced to the pastor of the place, who, having 
laid his hand upon his head, (a ceremony of very 
frequent use in all the offices of the ancient church,) 
and prayed that ho might become a partaker of the 
grace of the gospel, consigned him to the care of 
some missionaries, whose duty it was from time to 
time to wait upon Him privately, and in his own 
house, to instruct him in the elementary principles 
of the Christian faith. At an appointed time, and 
when he had satisfied his private instructor* of his 
capacity to profit by the services of the church, he 
was permitted to come into the congregation, where 
he stood in a particular place appropriated to the 
hearers — those who were admitted to hear the 
scriptures read, and the plain and simple discourses 
on the fundamental articles of faith and points o I 
duty, which always formed the subject of the preli- 
miiufty exhortations of the church. If the prod- 
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ciency aud couduct of the catechumen during his 
continuance in this lower rank were approved of. 
he was, at a certain period, advanced to a higher 
order, which was privileged not only to be present 
at the reading of the scriptures, and the delivery of 
the sermons, but also at the prayers, which were de- 
scribed os concluding the first service. After re- 
maining the appointed time in this more advanced 
stage of his progress, he was successively privileged 
to be present at the public prayers of the church, to 
hear the discourses addressed to the faithful on the 
higher and more abtruse doctrines of Christianity, 
and even to witness, at a humble distance, tho dis- 
pensation of tho Lord’s Supper. He was then con- 
sidered ripe for baptism, and immediately put upon 
a new course of discipline, preparatory to partaking 
of the holy mysteries at the next celebration of the 
solemnity. Hitherto he had been trained, by a re- 
gular course of catechetical instructions in privato, 
to a knowledge of the leading doctrines and duties of 
the gospel, and now he was subjected to frequent 
and minute examinations in public on every brauch 
of his religious education. If approved, ho was 
forthwith instructed in some of the sublimer points 
of Christianity, which had been hitherto withheld 
from hirn, such as the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
union of the Divine and human natures in Christ, 
the influences of the Spirit, and the way in which a 
participation of the symbols of a Saviour’s love gives 
spiritual nourishment to the soul. He was allowed 
to employ the Lord’s Prayer, the use of which was 
considered as the exclusive privilege of his adopted 
children ; and was enjoined to commit to memory 
the creed, as a formula which embodied in a small 
compass all the grand articles of revealed truth 
which it had been the object of his protracted disci- 
pline to teach him. For twenty successive days ho 
continued a course of partial fasting, during which 
he had daily interviews with his minister, who, in 
private, and secluded from the presence of every 
other observer, endeavoured, by serious discourse, to 
impress his mind with a sense of the important step 
he was about to take, and more especially prayed 
with him in the usual solemn form, by imposition of 
handB, tliat he might be delivered from any f.*il 
spirit that had possession of his heart, and be ena- 
bled to consecrate himself a living sacrifice to God 
and tho Saviour. Such was the discipline of the 
catechumens — a discipline to Vhich all ranks and 
descriptions of men, who were desirous of being ad- 
mitted into the bosom of tho church, were in primi- 
tive times indiscriminately subjected. * None,’ to 
use the words of Lord King, ‘were permitted to 
enjoy the privileges of the faithful till they had in a 
manner merited them ; which was, when they had, 
through a considerable time of trial, manifested the 
sincerity of their hearts by the sanctity and purity, 
of their lives. When they had changed their man- 
ners, and recti bed their former habits, then they were 
washed with the wAters of baptism, aud not before/” 


The catechumens in the ancient church were al- 
lowed to bo present at, and take part in, one portion 
of the public prayers, which followed immediately 
after the sermon ; but they were excluded from those 
prayers which were peculiar to the faithful or com- 
municants only. At the close of tho sermon, before 
any of the prayers began in the service of the cate- 
chumens, a deacon called generally upon all Jows 
and infidels, and such of the catechumens and peni- 
tents as were simply in the stage of audientc*, or 
hearers, to withdraw. Prayers wore then offered 
specially on behalf of the catechumens, commencing 
with a Bidding Praykk (which see), which was an 
exhortation and direction how the congregation wore 
to pray for them ; and to every petition, the people, 
and especially tho children, were accustomed to sub- 
join, “ Lord, have mercy upon them/’ After the 
bKlding-prayer, the deacon called upon them to liow 
down and receive the bishop’s benediction. Chry- 
sostom mentions that the catechumens were iuvited 
also to pray for tho protection and guidance of the 
A no ml of Peace (which see), for peace upon all 
that awaited them, peace in tho present, and peace 
in the future, and for a Christian end. In conse- 
quence of bowing the knee before the bishop, tho 
catechumens at this stage were sometimes called 
ffenujlectcntes , kneelcrs. On leaving this class, they 
were considered regular candidates for baptism, and, 
as such, their names were registered in tho ttipUjchn % 
or church books. To this custom Gregory of Nyswi 
alludes, when he says, in his treatise on Baptism, 
“ that as ho inscribed the names with ink in the 
earthly roll, so might the finger of God write them 
down in his imperishable book.” In the North- 
African church, the bishop gave to those whom lie 
received as compet€iitea } or prepared for baptism, 
while signing the cross over them as a symbol of 
consecration, a portion of salt, over which a blessing 
liad been pronounced. This was intended to signify 
the divine word imparted to the candidates, as the 
true salt for human nature. 

It would appear, from various early writers, thai 
cAtechumens were exorcised for twenty days bcfortl 
receiving baptism. (See Exorcism.) By the cerc-lj 
monies followed on thin occasion, which consisted of 
prayer, insufflation, imposition of hands, and the 
sign of the cross, evil spirits were expelled from tho 
heart ; and during tho same peri* I the catechumens 
were exercised with abstinence and fasting. At 
this time they were taught to repeat the words of 
the Creed, and then of the Lord’s Prayer, tjesidcs 
being fully instructed in the responses which they 
were required to inako in baptism. When pre- 
pared for the ordinance, they went veiled, or with 
their faces covered for some days before its adminis- 
tration. Another ceremony which may be men- 
tioned, was the custom of touching the eats of the 
catechumens, and saying unto them, “ Ephphatha," 
“ Be opened,” denoting the. opening of the under- 
standing to receive the truth of God. Ambrose 
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[men lions, also, another practice which was followed 
lui the cane of catechumens, that of anointing the 
■4yes with clay, in imitation of the manner in which 
f our Lord opened the eyes of the blind man an re- 
corded in John ix. 6, “ When he had thus spoken, 
he spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, 
and he anointed the cycn of the blind man with the 
clay.” In the African church, a lighted taper was 
put into the hands of catechumens during the cere- 
mony of exorcism. It is also said, that though 
"catechumens were not permitted to partake of the 
eucharist, yet they had something like it which they 
called consecrated bread, taken out of the same ob- 
lations which supplied the elements of the eucharist. 
This practice may he the foundation of the Anti- 
pokon (which see) of the Greek Church. Augus- 
tine makes a reference to what has been called the 
sacrament of the catechumens, which Bingham sup- 
poses not to have been the consecrated bread, but 
only a little taste of salt ; for, in a passage of Augus- 
ts lie’s writings, where lie is speaking of himself as a 
catechumen, lie says, that at that timo he was often 
signed with the cross of Christ and seasoned with his 
salt. 

The punishment usually indicted upon catechu- 
mens when, during the course of their training, they 
fell into gross and scandalous offences, was to pro- 
tract the poriod of their probationary instruction. 
While the ordinary time was two years, transgressors 
were sometimes obliged to continue three, and, at 
other times, live years; but, in the case of very ag- 
gravated sins, till the hour of their death. In case 
catechumens died without baptism by neglect or 
! their own default, they were doomed to be buried in 
silence, and no mention was ever after made of them 
among others in the prayers of the church, But if 
they were suddenly cut off while preparing for bap- 
tism, they were considered as on the same footing 
with martyrs, quite prepared for death. 

CATENA l'ATKUM, a collection of passages 
fpom the old church fathers, arranged according to 
Mm books of the Bible, which they were designed to 
illustrate. 

^CATHARINE (St.), Festival of, held in the 
Romish Church in honour of Catharine of Sienna, 
who lived towards the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. She appears to have been a mystic, who**; 
whole life was spent amid tho most extravagant 
delusions. Her visions commenced at six years of 
age. She pretended tluit on one occasion she had 
been blessed by a vision in which the Saviour ap- 
peared to her, accompanied by tho Holy Mother, and 
numerous saints, in whoso presence he solemnly 
espoused her, placing on her finger a golden ring 
adorned with four pearls and a diamond. After the 
vision had vanished tho ring still remained, visible 
only to herself. She boasted also that she had suck- 
ed the blood from the wound in the Redeemer’s side., 
tluit she had received his heart in exchange for her 
own, and that she bore on her body the marks of his 


wounds, though they were imperceptible to ail eyes 
but her own. She travelled throughout all Italy, 
teaching, warning, exhorting, and proclaiming to 
crowded audiences, the wonders which she had seen 
in heaven and hell during the trance in which all 
thought her dead. She bore five years of privation, 
and was tormented by devils. It was partly in con- 
sequence of the pretended revelations of Catharine, 
that Gregory XL, the last of the Avignon popes, 
was persuaded to remove his court to Rome, in A. D. 
1374, where he died in 1378. 

CATHARISTS, or Cathaki (Gr. katkaros, pure), 
a term applied in different ages to those who professod 
to maintain peculiar purity, both in doctrine and 
life. The Novatians received this name in the fourth 
century. It was especially applied to the Pauli- 
cians (which see) of the seventh and following cen- 
turies, by way of reproach, as differing from tho 
tenets of the dominant church. The sects which 
bore the appellation of Catliarists were scattered in 
different countries, and under different names. The 
peculiar opinions which they seem to have held, par- 
ticularly in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
from their similarity to the Gnostic* sects, bear evi- 
dently an oriental impress, although elaborated into a 
thoroughly independent system. One party assum- 
ed the existence of two original and oppobito princi- 
ples, and of two creations corresponding to these two 
principles; while the other party held only a relative 
Dualism, and regarded the evil principle as a spirit 
fallen from God, and as having given origin to a re- 
volution in the universe. Those may be considered 
as the distinctive doctrines which separated the two 
divisions of Catliarists from one another, although 
they were knit by u firm bund in their common op- 
position to the Church of Rome. 

The more, rigid Catliarists set out in their theolo- 
gical system from an absolute Dualism. They be- 
lioved in the existence, from all eternity, of two 
principles and two creations. The good God gave 
origin to all iinpcri.'hable existence, but to the evil 
deity must be traced all perishable existence. This 
lower world, as being perishable, is the work of the 
evil principle, nnd the higher world, as being imper- 
ishable, is the work of the good principle. In ac- 
cordance with this system, they explained numerous 
passages, both of tho Old and New Testaments, in 
which an opposition is asserted between the world 
and God, between the flush and the Spirit. And. 
not contented with appealing to Scripture in sup 
port of their doctrines, they claimed Aristotle also 
as favourable to their views. Satan, they alleged, 
had intruded into the heaven of the good, and 
led a third part of the heavenly souls into apostacy. 
These heavenly souls were middle beings between a 
higher and a lower class. To each soul correspond- 
ed a spirit and a heavenly body. In punishment of 
their apostacy, they were driven from heaven along 
with Satan their leader, and separated both from 
them spirits and the heavenly bodies. Hence thev 
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are ever appearing under the veil of some human 
body, in which Satan has confined them. They be- 
lieved in different gradations of heavenly souls, ac- 
cording as they belonged to different princes of hea- 
ven, the highest being composed of those who were 
described os the spiritual Israel, and for whose salva- 
tion more especially Christ came into the world. 

The Catharists believed Christ to be the highest 
spirit after God, yet differing from him in essence, 
and subordinate to him ; and they viewed the Iloly 
Spirit as in like manner different from the Son, and 
subordinate to him. il The Son of God,’* to use the 
language of Neander, “ united himself to a spirit, soul, 
aud body, in thAt heavenly world, and so descended, 
with the annunciation of the angel, into Mary, and 
again went forth from her. Herself, however, they 
regarded as a higher spirit, who appeared on earth 
for the purpose of becoming the instrument or chan- 
nel for the appearance of the Son of God in humanity. 
They taught, like the Valent iniaus, that the heavenly 
body of Christ was, by a special act of divine power, 
so modified, that it seemed like an earthly one, and 
could be perceived by the senses. Yet they must 
explain all sensuous acts and affections to which 
Christ subjected himself as unreal, mere appearances. 
They maintained, likewise, that all the accounts of 
the. miracles wrought by Christ, were to be under- 
stood only in n spiritual sense, as symbols of the 
spiritual miraelcB wrought by him.” A party umong 
the Catharists regarded the apostle John, whom they 
especially reverenced, as an angel, who, being des- 
tined to remaiti till the second coming of Christ, 
was still on the earth. Another party, willed Oisdi- 
HAUII (which see), taught, that a Trinity first began 
to exist at the birth of Christ. The man Jesus be- 
came Son of God by his reception of the Word an- 
nounced to him, and ho was the son of Mary, not in 
a corporeal, but in a spiritual sense, being born of 
her by the annunciation of the Word ; and when by 
the preaching of Jesus others were attracted, the 
Holy Ghost began to exist. The new birth was, in 
the view of the stricter Catharists, a restoration of 
the relation lietween the soul aud its corresponding 
spirit, from which it had been separated by the apos- 
tasy. They believed in a threefold judgment ; lirst, 
the expulsion of apostate souls from heaven ; second, 
that which began with the appearance of Christ ; 
third, when Christ shall raise his redeemed to the 
higher condition, or, in other words, when the souls 
shall rejoin the spirits and the heavenly bodies they 
had left behind them in heaven. It is said tliat the 
strict Catharists rejected the whole Old Testament, 
with the exception of Isaiah. They are also alleged 
to have set a high value on an apocryphal book 
called the Ascension of Isaiah, which gives counte- 
nance to some of their most prominent doctrines. 

The milder Catharists did not maintain the exist* 
ence from all eternity of an evil spirit, but held, on 
the contrary, that all evil had its origin in the apos- 
tesy of a good spirit. Matter they supposed tb hav c 


proceeded from God. and the form given to it lruin ! 
Satan. The sun, moon, and stars, they looked upon 1 
as intelligences which had fallen. From tho one 
heavenly soul of Adam, all other souls were believed 
to have been derived. They denied original sin, 
considering it n< impossible, seeing that men were 
sprung from Adam only by bodily descent. Satan 
was with them the god of the Old Testament who 
revealed himself to Abraham, and brought the flood 
upon the world, while from God proceeded the deli- 
verance of Noah. Moses ami the prophets were, in 
their view, servants of Satan, aud they looked upon 
tho Old Testament and the New as opposed to each 
other. They denied the lawfulness of war, objected 
to capital piuiishiuent, and would admit of no other j 
testimony than a simple yea or nay. They agreed 
with the. stricter Catharists on tho subject of the 
Trinity. 'They held that Mary was not really the 
mother of Christ, but only the channel through 
which he passed info tho world. They denied the 
resurrection of (he body, contended against infant 
baptism, and even regarded water baptism generally 
hn a device of Satan in order to suppress the true bap- 
tism of the Spirit, which, they maintained, should be 
performed by the imposition of hands in connection 
with prayer. This rile they termed Con sot. AMEN- 
TUM (which see), and maintained that the Holy 
Spirit was therein communicated, not by tho visible, 
but by an invisible hand contained under the visible. 

In regard to the Lord’s Supper they were of opinion 
that Christ, when ho uttered the words, “This is,” 
pointed to his own body ; or they explained tho 
words of the institution in a symbolical tense, “ this 
is ” being equivalent to “ this signifies.” They be- 
lieved in tran.substaiitiation, or the conversion of tho 
bread and wine into the body und blood of Christ. 

In their love-feasts, which they also observed, the 
presiding officer of the sect imparted the blessing by 
reciting the Lord’s Prayer. 

The Catharists openly dissented from some of the 
leading doctrines of the dominant church. They | 
objected to tho sacrament of penance, and denied j 
the necessity of a satisfaction f<>r sins commit fed | j 

after baptism. In confessing their sins to the j : 

bishop, tho members of the sect prostrated them- j 
selves before him in Eastern fashion, proving in !j 
these words: “Have merey upon us, O Lord. 1 jj 
never must die, but inherit the m high, that I may j. 
have a good end.” The bi*Ii‘*p then bestowed oil jj 
each the consohunejitimi, with the imposition of |j 
hands, while he thrice repeated, “ And that thou | 
rnayeat be a good ru n.” ] tamer, in his treatise 

against the Calluirists, says tlia* they did not receive 
the writings of the father.*. The four evangelists 
tlu*y readily acknowledged, alleging that they had j 
written in a saving way, because they had written j 
upon the heart, while the other four — namely, Je- ! 
rome, Augustin, Ambrose, and Bernard, had written ' 
unproiiuhly, because they vuly wrote on the lifeless j 
parchment. They rejected the authority of church ri 
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tradition, tho hierarchy, tiie worship of saints and 
images, the value of pilgrimage, thus maintaining at 
that early period, some of those very principles 
which formed the groundwork, at a later period, of 
the Prol eHtant Reformation. On one important point, 
however, they were entirely at variance with the 
tenets which afterwards made up the Protestant doc- 
trine as opposed to the Church of Rome. Wc refer 
to the high position which the Catharists assigned to 
good works in tho matter of salvation. The per- 
fects, as they were called, or stricter Catharists were 
expected to practise a morality of the most rigidly 
ascetic description. They were required to abstain 
from meat, eggs, and cheese. Marriage was dis- 
countenanced, as leading, in their view, to sin. 

The sect was divided into two classes, the one 
consisting of the Perfect, or good men, and the other 
of believers. The former class corresponded to tile 
elect in the sect of the Manichoans. They repre- 
sented themselves as wandering about, exposed to 
persecution, and without a settled home, living like 
the Saviour, who knew not where to lay his head. 
From tho number of the Perfect were chosen the 
presiding officers of the sect; first, a bishop ; then, 
under him, a greater and a lesser son ; and, finally, 
a deacon. Several were set apart from their child- 
hood for the office of bishop, and educated for that 
purpose. One important part, of their training con- 
sisted of the regulation of their food, which consisted 
of no other milk but the milk of almonds, and no 
flesh, but fish ; and, in other respects, they were ob- 
liged to observe the rigid diet of the Perfect. 

Tliu (/atharists were zealous in disseminating their 
principles everywhere, travelling about from village to 
village! and from house to house, embracing every op- 
portunity of expounding the Scriptures, and teaching 
their peculiar doctrines to the uninitiated. Where' er 
they went, they were almost certain of meeting with 
a kind and cordial reception from individuals who 
sympathized with their principles. In particular, 
the Perfect were received into the houses of believers 
with great respect. The inmates thrice bowed the 
knoo to receive their blevsing. The members of the 
sect who might happen to reside in the neighbour- 
hood quickly assembled, to whom a sermon was 
preached, pointing out not only the truth of God 
as set forth in tho Scriptures, but its opposition 
to the regular teaching of the dominant church. 
Still further to propagate their peculiar tenets, 
they took in the daughters of indigent noblemen, 
and educated them gratuitously, at the same time 
instilling into their minds an acquaintance with the 
Word of God. 

Tho avowed opposition of tho Catharists to the 
doctrine and hierarchy of the Church of Rome na- 
turally excited the jealousy and indignation of the 
clergy. The most absurd reports were raised as to 
the practices of this obnoxious sect; and the igno- 
rant populace, goaded to fury by the calumnious re- 
presentations of tho clergy, hurried many of the un- 


offending Catharists to the stake. Thus it was that 
in the countries on the Rhine and in France, many 
of these so-called heretics were doomed to suffer the 
mo.st cruel and unjust treatment, and persecuted even 
to death. This was more especially the case to- 
wards the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of 
the fourteenth centuries. In vain did the amiable 
Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, interpose in behalf of 
wlrnt he considered a class of well meaning though 
mistaken sectaries. His representations were at- 
tended with but partial success in stemming the tide 
of persecution. The ruthless persecutors were 
struck with amazement at the calmness and intre- 
pidity with which the Catharists met an excruciating 
death, but they endeavoured to explain away the 
strange anomaly by ascribing it to the power of 
Satan. The blood of the martyrs was in their case, 
a* in that of every other sect of Christians, the seed j 
of the church. Like the Israelites of old, the more 
they were oppressed, the more they multiplied and 
increased. Though multitudes of them were com- 
pelled to take refuge in dens and caves of the earth, j 
the sect daily received accessions to its numbers, i 
both in Italy and France, and thus the Catharists t 
continued, under various different names, but with ( 
the same principles, at least in substance, to bold \ 
their ground in the face of all opposition, until the 
glorious reformation of the sixteenth century ron- i 
dcrod their leading principles extensively predoini- < 
mint throughout various countries of Europe. j 

CATHEDRA, a seat among the ancients, but 
more especially applied among the Unmans to a soft 
seat used by women. Afterwards it came to Iwr 
used as signifying the chair or pulpit from which 
lectures were road. It was also employed to do- , 
note the raised chair in which the bishop or pre- ; 
siding pastor sat. Cathedra is also the name of an ; 
Episcopal see. ! 

The bishop’s throne, as well as the place in vliitli ; 
it was situated, was frequently called Bema (which 
seoL Gregory Nuzianzen speaks of himself as bishop ; 
sitting upon the high throne, and the presbyters on ( 
lower benches on both sides about him. This ar- j 
rangement has sometimes beejn supposed to have i 
been adopted in imitation of the Jewish synagogues, * 
in which, according to Moimouides, tho law was 
placed in the wall at the upper end. and ou each 
side the elders were seated in a semicircle. 

CATHEDRA L, life chief church of a diocese, or 
a church in which is a bishop’s see, so called from 
the episcopal cathedra or chair. Cathedrals had 
their origin in England in the early Missionary col- 
leges, each consisting of a bishop, with his asso- 
ciated clergy, living together, and maintained by 
common funds, and from these colleges went forth 
preachers of the gospel into all parts of the bishop’s 1 
^diocese or parish. In this original form the Cathe- 1 
dral church was called Episcopium. After the ; 
Conquest, Cathedral institutions assumed a some- t 
what Mitered form more completely adapted to th* j 
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particular circumstances of the times. Each Ca- 
thedral church, with its bishop, appears as the 
spiritual metropolis of a diocese, divided into a 
number of different parishes, each having its own 
minister and its separate endowment. The Cathe- 
dral body now became of an administrative rather 
than a missionary character. The regular, organized 
system, however, of Cathedral churches was intro- 
duced by the Norman bishops on their promotion to 
English sees, and continues to this day with some 
modifications, in the nine English cathedrals of the 
old foundation, viz. York, St. Paul’s, London, Chi- 
chester, Exeter, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln’s, Salis- 
bury, Wilts. On the same footing there are four ca- 
thedrals in Wales, St. Asaph, Bangor, Llandaff, and 
St. David's. Besides these cathedrals of the old 
foundation, there are eight Conventual cathedrals, 
which were constituted with deans and chapters by 
King Henry VIII. These arc Canterbury, Durham, 
Carlisle, Ely, Norwich, Rochester, Winchester, and 
Worcester. There were also five cathedrals founded, 
together with new bishoprics, by Henry VIII. viz. 
Bristol, Peterborough, Oxford, Gloucester, and 
Chester. There are two additional cathedrals, 
Uipon and Manchester, which may Ik* considered 
rather as collegiate churches. 

The members of each cathedral arc as follows: 
the bishop, presiding over the whole body, the dean, 
precentor, chancellor, treasurer, archdeacons, canons, 
vicars, and other officers. The four cathedrals in 
Wales were less perfect in their constitution than 
the English cathedrals. Thus the dean was want- 
ing at St. Da\id'a and Llandaff. The dean and 
chapter regulate the affairs of cathedrals, and arc 
only amenable to the bishop’s jurisdiction as a body 
in chapter assembled. All offences of individual 
members arc corrected by the authority of the dean, 
According to the capitular statutes. During the pe- 
riod which elapsed between the Conquest ami the 
Reformation, a remarkable feature in the adminis- 
tration of cathedrals was the chapter council, in 
which the bishop presided over the whole capitular 
body, and with their advice arid Assistance framed 
regulations for the cathedral church, and other 
parts of diocesan government. The chapter eoun- 
; ! cil of Salisbury has been assembled several times 

! ; since the Reformation, under the name of the Pen- 

I j tecostal chapter. 

I In the early part of tho sixteenth century, several 

j changes were made iu the cathedrals of the old foun- 

j dation, not however materially affecting their constitu- 
| tion. In some of the old cathedrals, however, the BtA- 
1 tutes liave not been remodelled, and are, therefore, 
now in many respects inapplicable to the English 
Liturgy. The eight Conventual cathedrals were 
i changed after the suppression of the monasteries 
{ into eight chapters of dean and canons. The de-, 
j sign of the thirteen new chapters founded by # Hen- 
j ry VIII., is thus set forth in the preamble of the 
J statutes : M That the pure worship of God may be 


maintained, and the Holy Gospel assiduously ana | 
purely preached ; and besides this, that to the ad* j 
van cement of the Christian faith and piety, the 
youth of our realm may bo trained up in sound 
learning, and the poor for ever maintained.” 

In 1835, William IV. issued a commission to 
consider tho several cathedral and collegiate churches 
of England and Wales, with a view to the sugges* 
tion of such measures as may render them eondu- ' 
civo to tho efficiency of the Established church. 
Several important improvements have been made in 
the cathedral Bystem as the result of the inquiries ot 
this commission. As examples of these may lie 
mentioned, the reduction of the. number of canonries 
to four attached to each cathedral, with the excep- 
tion of Christ church, Oxford, which is allowed to 
retain eight ; tlm retaining of tho turn-residentiary 
tfttions in the old foundations, but without emolu- 
ment ; the reduction of tho number of minor can- 
ons, And the reduction of the incomes of future deans 
and canons. 

Another commission was issued for the same pur- 
pose by Queen Victoria in 1852, ami the report 
which contains the result of their inquiries was pub- 
lished by authority of Parliament in 1854. Many 
valuable suggest ions, as appears from the Report, 
have been made to tho commissioners, which, if 
adopt i'd, will undoubtedly render the cathedral sys- 
tem more efficient than it has been since its first in- 
stitution. One. of the main purposes for which 
cathedrals were founded was to impart Christian 
instruction, especially to those who were under 
training for holy orders in the church. By an edict 
of Charlemagne, schools were attached to every ca- 
thedral in his dominions ; and till about the end of 
the tenth century almost, the only seminaries were 
found in cathedral and conventual institutions. On 
inquiry the comrnishiOners have found, that tlm ca- 
thedrals of England have never wholly lost this fea- 
ture of their original constitution, but of late, years 
various steps have been taken towards carrying out 
this important object of cathedrals still more exten- 
sively. And it must he admitted, that tho tendency 
of legislative enactments, in recent years, has boon 
to render, in some degree, the. revenues of cathedrals 
more conducive to the Improvement of clerical train- 
ing in connection with university education. In this 
has originated, only a few \ ears ago, the establish- 
ment of the university of Durham, mid the endow- 
ment still tnore recently of several professorships in 
the universities of 0\ford and Cambridge. 066 
Canons of a Cathkd.jai., CiiAnT.it. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH fCr. ratholk-os, univer- 
sal;, a name applied to the Christian church, which 
is almost as ancient os the church itself. It wai 
used iu early times to distinguish the church from 
heretical sects, which were usually confined to parti 
cular districts, or a limited party of men, and, there- 
fore, could not be considered as catholics ; but the 
Church of Christ was well entitled to the name, be* 



cause it was universally diffused over tlie whole 
world. Nor wan any one in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity acknowledged to be a Christian unless lie 
professed himself to belong to the catholic church, 
which from the beginning recognized a living, out- 
ward union among all its members, however far 
they might be separated from one another. In many 
districts, Christianity very early made progress in 
the open country, and as soon as a sufficient number 
of converts were gathered together, a regular congre- 
gation was formed, with its presiding officers, presby- 
ters, or bishops, who were quite as independent as the 
presiding officers of the city churches. These rural 
bishops or CnoiiF.mcoi'l (which see), as they were 
afterwards called, probably existed in the earliest 
periods of the church, though we do not. find thorn 
mentioned by name before the fourth century. In 
all probability Christianity was first extended from 
the cities into the rural districts, so that both con- 
gregations, and their presiding officers in tlio coun- 
try, would ho subordinate to the city bishop. In 
tho same way Christianity would spread from the 
principal cities to tho other provincial towns. As 
converts multiplied, the churches of a province con- 
stituted a whole, at. tho head of which stood the 
church of the metropolis, whose bishop became, in 
relation to the other bishops of tho province, chief 
among his equals. In course of time the churches, 
which Imd been founded by apostles, and to whom 
they had addressed their epistles, came to be held in 
peculiar veneration, and whenever there was any con- 
troversy, whether in regard to doctrine or practice, 
these apostolic churches, at they were, sometimes 
called, were consulted in the first instance. Such 
wore especially Romo, Antioch, Alexandria, Ephe- 
sus, mid Corinth. 

Tho Huporioiity thus assigned to particular 
churches over tho others did not rest here. The 
Church of Rome, the great capital of the world, ami 
tho city where it was very anciently reported that 
both refer and l*aul suffered martyrdom, naturally 
aroHO into pre-eminence above tin; other aeries a/jos- 
tolicft, or churches which had been privileged to 
enjoy tho presence and preaching of the apostles. 
From tho church at Rome, indeed, had originated 
many of tho churches of tho West, and I re me us 
speaks of this church in bucIi terms as clearly 
shows, if wo may believe the ancient Latin transla- 
tion of tho writings of that early father, the original 
Greek toxt being unfortunately lost, at how early a 
period the church of Rome assorted a pre-eminence 
over tho other churches. Both [returns and Tertul- 
liiwi speak of Peter and Paul os the founders of that 
church, but neither of them held that the Roman 
Church was entitled to bo called the cutfmira I'ctri, 
Peter’s chair, or to exercise rule and authority over 
all other apostolic churches. But this idea seems to 
have gradually arisen and gained ground, for wo 
And Cyprian styling the Roman Church “ the chair 
of Peter, the principal church from which sacerdotal 


unity has arisen.'’ At a much earlier period than 
the days of Cyprian, wc find an evideut tendency 
in flic Roman bishops to lord it over the churches. 
Thus about a. d. 190, Victor, bishop of Rome, went 
so far in this direction as to excommunicate the 
; churches of Asia Minor on account of an uniinpor* 

, taut dispute about the time of celebrating Easter. 

| lit the writings of Tertullian may be found traces 
( of the same spirit, as having been exhibited in his 
time by the Roman bishops, who issued peremptory 
edicts on ecclesia-tical matters, and endeavoured 
even to make themselves be regarded as bishops of 
bishops. These arrogant and presumptuous claims 
were met on the part of the whole Eastern and 
many of the Western churches with determined re- 
sistance. Even Cyprian, who, looked upon the Ro- 
man church as Peter’s chair, maintained with the ut- 
most firmness and energy the independent right of in- 
dividual bishops to manage the affairs of the churches 
according to their own principles, and he openly 
denied the right which was claimed by the Church 
of Rome to determine all matters of church contro- 
versy. About this time, tho middle of the third 
century, two Spanish bishops had been deposed by 
a synod for certain grave offences. They appealed 
to Stephana*, bishop of Rome, wdio, asserting a su- 
premo judicatory power, reversed tho sentence of 
the Spanish ecclesiastical court, and restored the de- 
posed bishops to office. This gave rise immediately 
to a question in Spain, whether the one sentence or 
the other was to lie respected, and held as valid, and 
the Christian churches of North Africa were applied 
to for their opinion. A synod, accordingly, was 
convened upon the point at Carthage, and Cyprian 
was commissioiud by the Synod to reply, that in 
their opinion, the decision of the Roman bishop was 
without force and void, and that the two deposed 
bishops should on no account be permitted to bold 
office. 

The first ecclesiastical decree, which was passed 
I in favour of the usurped authority of the Roman 
I church, was that of an obscure council held at Sar- 
dis during the Arian controversy in a. d. 347. 
Among other things this council declared, that 14 in 
the event of any bishop considering himself aggrieved 
by tbe sentence of the bishops of his province, he 
might apply to the bishops of Rome, who should 
write to the bishops in the neighbourhood of the 
province of the aggrieved bishop, to rehear the I 
cause ; and should also, if it seemed desirable to do j 
so, send some presbyters of his own church to assist | 
at tho rehearing." A second step towards the supre- i 
inacv of the bishop of Rome, was a law enacted A.J). j 
37 ’2 by tho emperor Valeutinian, which empowered j 
the bishops of Rome to examine and judge other . 
bishops. Towards the close of tho fourth century, j 
r thc custom became somewhat extensive of referring ! 
to the decision of the Roman bishops all questions | 
concerning tho apostolic customs and doctrines, i 
This «gavc them occasion to issue a number ot I 
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orvftzZ*, as they were called, which aoon assumed a 
tone of apostolic authority, and were received with 
high respect in the West. “ From thfe time forth,” 
•ays Gieseler, “there was no controversy iu the 
East, in which each party did not seek to win the 
bishop of Rome, and through him the Western 
church, to its cause, vying with each other in flattery 
and .servility. At the councils, his legates were 
always treated with the greatest deference, and at 
the council of Chalcedon they for the first time pre- 
sided.” The council of Chalcedon here referred to, 
was convened A. d. 451, and to the no small annoy- 
ance of Leo the Great, the then bishop of Rome, a 
canon was {Missed, which declared the samo rights, 
honours, and privileges, to be due to the bishop of 
Constantinople as liad hitherto been conceded to the 
bishop of Rome, and the same council confirmed the 
bishop of Constantinople in the spiritual govorn- 
me it of those provinces over which he had claimed 
superiority. 

From this period commenced the contest for su- 
periority between Constantinople and Koine, the 
Eastern and the Western capitals. Various circum- 
stances combined, however, to augment the influ- 
ence and authority of the Roman See, not the least 
of which was the readiness with which the claims to 
superiority, put forth by the bishops of Rome, were 
submitted to by the heathen tribes, which now over- 
ran the Roman Empire. The ancient capital fell 
into the hands of the invading barbarians, und thus 
was suddenly deprived of its political importance, 
and the Romish bishops found it necessary, there- 
fore, if they would maintain the authority which they 
had gained, to assert their spiritual claims with 
greater boldness than ever. They put forth, accord- 
ingly, a divine right of supremacy, alleging that 
they were the regular lineal successors of the apos- 
tle Peter, who, they asserted, without either scrip- 
tural or historical proof, was the first bishop of 
Rome, and Appointed by Christ to be the supreme 
head of the church upon earth. It was felt to be all 
the more necessary to urge these cluims to spiritual 
supremacy, as Rome had now lost its political im- 
portance, and the rival city of Constantinople was 
fast rising into the first rank of influence and flig- 
nity. During the fifth century, this contest for su- 
premacy was carried on with the utmost keenness 
between the bishop of Rome and the patriarch of 
Constantinople, and towards the close of the same 
century, John the faster, bishop of Constantinople, 
assumed the title of universal bishop. This arro- 
gant claim on the part of the Eastern patriarch 
roused the jealousy of his Western rival, and Gre- 
gory the GreAt, who was at that period bishop of 
Rome, to establish the more firmly his own autho- 
rity, invented the fiction of the power of the keys 
as committed to the successor of the apostle Pctor^ 
tidier than to the body of the bishops as had been 
hitherto supposed. Besides this bold attempt to 
entbid the pretensions of his rival, Gregory do- 
i. 


nounccd in the strongest terms the assumption of 
the title of “universal bishop” as vain, blasphe- 
mous, Antichristian, and execrable. The remon- 
strances of the Homan bishop were utterly unavail- 
ing. The patriarch John continued to uso the 
obnoxious title, and after his decease, his successor 
Cynacus adopted the same pompous appellation. 
But the very title, the use of which by the patri- 
arch of Constantinople had roused the indignation 
of Gregory the Groat, was, at the earnest entreaty of 
his successor Bonifaco III., conferred upon him by 
the emperor Phocas, a cruel and bloodthirsty ty- 
rant, who hAd made his way to the throne of Greoce 
by the murder of his predecessor. From tliat im- 
portant era, a. n. GOO, the bishop of Rome took to 
himself the titlo of “ Universal Bishop,” thus show- 
ing himself to be the Antichrist (which see), or 
ufau of sin predicted in the Word of God, and from 
that time the church of Rome claimed to be tho 
Catholic or universal church, to the exclusion of 
all from the palo of the church And the salvation of 
Christ who refuse to acknowledge subjection to the 
Pope of Rome. The epithet Catholic , however, ap 
plies in no sense to the church of Rome, which can- 
not with truth pretend to bo universal, seeing that a 
larger portion of the Christian world itself repudi- 
ates the claim, including not only the immense body 
of Protestants, but the whole Greek or Eastern 
church, which has a far stronger claim to antiquity 
and lineal descent from the apostolic church than 
Rome with all her boosting can venture to assert. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH (Roman). Bee Romf 
(Church of). 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES, a title given to certain 
books of the New Testament. These are seven epis- 
tles in number, namely, one of James, two of Peter, 
three of John, and one of Jude. Tho appellation 
Catholic is bestowed upon them, bemuse, instead ol 
being addressed, like the other Apostolic Epistles, to 
particular churches, they are directed to Christians 
generally. The term Catholic, as applied to these 
Epistles, was first used by Eusebius, as a common 
appellation in the fourth century ; but at an earlier 
period, John’s first epistle is repeatedly called a Ca- 
tholic epistle by Origen, and by Dionysius, bis op 
of Alexandria. Dr. Hammond, followed by Mac- 
knight, supposes that the epistles in question ob- 
tained the name of Catholic, ns being universally 
acknowledged and therefore can- nieal. 

CATHOLICOH, a name given to tho heads or 
patriarchs of the Armenian Church (which see), 
of which tliero arc at present three, although origi- 
nally there was only one, who unually held his seat 
at the imperial residence. The highest dignitary is 
tho catholicos of Ktr.hmiadzin, who has under his 
jurisdiction the whole of Turcomama or Armenia 
Major. He has been appointed by the Caar since 
1828, Armenia having been subject to Russia from 
that time, and he has ynder him a synod and 
| an imperial procurator. The next in rank is tbs 
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catholicofl of Sis, a city in Cilicia, who has a limited 
province in Syria and the south of Anatolia. The 
third catholicos, that of Aghtatnar, an island in Lake 
Van, rules over Koordietan, but his authority is 
somcwliat doubtful. This functionary assumed the 
title of catholicos in A. I). 1114, and although not 
recognized for two centuries, it was at length ad- 
mitted; but to this day his authority is looked 
upon with no very favourable feelings. The catholi- 
cos alone can ordain bishops, and consecrate the 
sacred oil which is used in various ceremonies of the 
church. Both the Georgian and Mcngrelian Chris- 
tians havo a pontiff at their head, who hears the title 
of catholicos, but who pays tribute to the patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

CAT1IOLIKIN, two officers in the ancient Jew- 
ish temple, who were head treasurers, and were only 
inferior in authority to the high-priest and the H<t- 
gan. Maituonides says of the catholilin, that “they 
were to he to the my an as the nay an was to the 
hiyh-jrriest, substitutes and assistants, and next in 
place and honour.” The business of the temple more 
especially consisted of its service and the man- 
agement of its revenues. Now, as there were infe- 
rior priests that performed the daily service, and as 
there were treasurers of a lower order that received 
the oblations, and whatever was brought into the 
common stock ; so the high priest, the sagan, and 
the two cat holi kin were overseers both of the one 
and the other, that the treasury might be properly 
arranged for the use of the temple, and that the sa- 
cred service might be performed as it ought to he. 

CATllJtf, a god among the ancient Homans, who 
was looked upon as developing the minds of chil- 
dren when beginning to think. 

CATOPTRO MANGY (Gr. ctitoptron , a looking- 
glass, and mantcia, divination), a species of divina- 
tion by which objects or persons are alleged to ap- 
pear to the eyes of a spectator in a mirror. See 
Divination. 

CAUCON, the most ancient god of the Messo- 
nians. 

CAUSIUS, a surname of Aesculapius (which 
see), derived from Cans in Arcadia, where he was 
worshipped. 

CAVEAT, a caution entered in tho spiritual 
courts in England to stop probates, licenses, adminis- 
trations, &e. from being granted without the know- 
ledge of the party that enters it. 

CKRRON, a river-god in Troas. 

CECILIA (St.) Festival of, a festival of the 
Romish church, celebrated ou the 22d November, in 
honour of St. Cecilia, virgin and martyr. 

CKIM ELI ARCUS (Or. ctimeUa, sacred vessels, 
and archo, to rule), subordinate officers in tho early 
Christian church, whoso duty it was to take charge 
•>f the sacred vessels, utensils, and such precious 
things as were laid up in the sacred repository of the 
church. Tho office was usually assigned to some 
presbyter who had dcacous under him. 


CEIMELIARCIIIUM, the repository of the vest- 
ments, vessels, and utensils in ancient Christian 
churches, which were committed to the charge of the 
C ei m e m arc ) i (see preceding article), as overseer o* 
the deacons in this department at least of their duty. 

CELEDONES, goddesses among the ancient 
Greeks, who were believed to possess, like the Si- 
rens, the most attractive and winning influence by 
their song*. 

CELESTIAL DEITIES, those of the superior 
gods of the Roman mythology who were supposed 
to have their aljodc in heaven. They possessed pe- 
culiar authority, and were held in the highest rever 
once. As the celestial above all the other gods were 
imagined to be pre-eminently employed in tho go- 
vernment of the world, and, therefore, to have the 
greatest influence over the affairs of men, the wor- 
ship awarded to them was of the highest kind. The 
names of these illustrious divinities among the Ro- 
mans were Jupiter , Apollo , Mercury , Bacchus, and 
Mam; Juno, Min err a, Venus, Latona, and Aurora . 

CELESTIAL NYMPHS, those genii among the 
ancient heathens who guided the spheres of the hea- 
vens, and dispensed the influences of the stars among 
the inhabitants of the earth. 

CELESTINKS, an order of Romish monks insti- 
tuted by Peter de Meudon, a monk in the thirteenth 
century, who was elected Pope in A. i>. 1294, under 
the name of Celcstin V. The order was confirmed 
at the second general council of Lyons by Pope 
Gregory X. in a. r>. 1273. The f. 'destines soon 
increased to a great extent in Italy, and were intro- 
duced into France by Philip the Fair. Some allege 
this order to have heeu instituted by Peter Damien, 
ho far hack aw A. J>. 1078, and that the dress of 
those monks was of a blue or celestial colour, whence 
they received the name of Celcstines. There ure 
thirty nine monasteries of this order in Italy, and 
twenty-one in France. The monks wear a white 
cassock with a patience, scapulary, hood, and cowl, 
all Mack. 

CELIBACY, the unmarried ttatc. “Forbidding 
to marry” i- laid down in Sacred Scripture as one of 
tho marks of the great apostasy predicted by the 
Apostle Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 3. Keeping this passage 
in view, it is somewhat remarkable that tho Romish 
church alone is characterized by the denunciation of 
marriage as in particular circumstances unlawful and | 
sinful. Thus the council of Trent declares, “ Who-| 
soever shall affirm that persons in holy orders orj 
regulars who have made a solemn profession of chas- 1 
tit y may marry, let him be accursed.” Again, thei 
same council decrees, “ Whosoever shall affirm that the 
conjugal state is to be preferred to a life of virginity 
or celibacy, and that it is not better and more con- 
ducive to happiness to remain in virginity or celi- 
bacy than to be married, let him be accursed.” This 
attempt to throw discredit on the married state is at ; 
utter variance with the express statements of the 
Divine Word. Tho institution of marriage, while 
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man was yet in a state of innoccuce, untarnished 
by the evil effects of the fall, shows tliat, in its ori- 
ginal essential character, this appointment must be 
sinless. Besides, the most eminent of the ancient 
saints were married; for instance, Enoch, Noah, Abra- 
ham, and Moses. By the express arrangement of 
God, the high' priest under the Mosaic law was to bo 
married, as we find in Lev. xxi. 12 — 14. The Apos- 
tle Peter and the Evangelist Philip, wore both mar- 
ried, and our blessed Lord, while on earth, graced 
a marriage-feast with his presence, and performed 
his first miracle on the occasion. “ That the clergy 
may not marry’ 1 is the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome, “ and that marriage is to them a pollution.” 

“ A bishop must las the husband of one wife” is the 
doctrine of the Biblo, “ one that ruleth well his own 
house, having his children in subjection with all gra- 
vity.” Aaron the high-priest was married, Exod. vi. 
23. Caiaphas the high-priest was married, John 
xviii. 13. Paul asserts his liberty to marry if he 
chose, 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

While both the Old and New Testaments unite 
in discountenancing celibacy, and speaking favoura- 
bly of the married state, it is strange that unscrip- 
tural notions on this subject should have begun at 
so early a period to prevail in the Christian church. 
Even in the commencement of the third century we 
loam, from the writings of Tertullian, that celibacy 
had already come to be regarded as highly merito- 
rious, and marriage as to some extent a dishonour 
and a discredit to Christians of both sexes. Thus 
this earliest of the Latin fathers, when dissuading 
from second marriages, says, 14 May it not suffice 
thee to have fallen from that high rank of immacu- 
late virginity by once marrying, and so descend- 
ing to a second stage of honour.” Mosheim repre- 
sents the notion as being prevalent at a very early 
period, that the married were more exposed to the 
influence of wicked demons than the unmarried. 
This absurd idea led, as a natural consequence, to the 
opinion being extensively spread, that unmarried 
men were far more suitable for the sacred office than 
such as luul contracted the defilement of matrimony. 
In the time of Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, who 
suffered martyrdom A. D. 258, many young women 
had been prevailed upon to take the vow of perpe- 
tual celibacy, and the language in which this Chris- 
tian writer Addresses them shows in what estimation 
these vows were held. “ Great* are the wages,” says 
he, 14 which await you ; the high reward of virtue, 
the great recompense to be conferred upon chastity. 
Not only shall your lot and portion be equal to that 
: of the other sex, but ye shall be equal to the angels 
of God.” 

The first decree which formally prohibited clergy- 
men from marrying after ordination, was passed at a 
. council held at Ancyra in Galatia, ▲. D. 314. Even , 
this decree, however, was not absolute and universal 
in its application ; for it excepted those who at, the 
time of their ordination made an explicit profession 


of an intention to marry, as being in their caso un- 
avoidable. Clergymen who were in this position re 
ceived a license to marry, and were declared fire- 
froin all censure for so doing. If a candidate for or. 
dination was already married, ho was not called upon 
to put away his wife, unless he had imuried a wi- 
dow, or a divorced person, or n harlot, or a slave, or 
an actress. An attempt was made at the council of 
Nice, A. n. 325, but without success, to procure an 
enactment that all clergymen, who had married be- 
fore their ordination, should withdraw from their 
wives. The utmost, however, that the favourers of 
celibacy could obtain from the council was a fresh 
sanction to the established rule or tradition, that none 
should marry after ordination. It. is plain, from tho 
writings of even tho most eminent of the Niceno 
fathers, that the most extravagant notions prevailed 
in^he fourth century as to the sanctity and merit of 
the celibate life. At length, Siricins, who occupied 
the Papal chair from A. n. .'185 to 898, issued his de- 
crees strictly enjoining celibacy on the clergy ; 
which decrees, however, while they were readily 
admitted and re echoed by several western synods, 
were rejected with tho utmost firmness by tho sy- 
nods of the cast. And it was not, indeed, for several 
centuries after this period that the doctrine of celi- 
bacy, as enforced by Niricius mid his successors, was 
submitted to by tho great mass of tho French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and English clergy. 

In the theology of Rome, the bishop, tho priest, 
and the deacon arc forbidden to marry ; but Romish 
writers are far from being agreed on tho question, 
whether celibacy bo of divine or human appoint 
merit. One party considers it as being commanded 
by God, and, therefore, a matter of faith and moral 
obligation, which neither tho pope nor the universal 
church can alter or modify. Of this opinion were 
Jerome. Epiphanius, ttiricius, and Innocent. An- 
other party reckons the celibacy of tho clergy a 
matter of merely human appointment, and, therefore, 
a point not of faith, but of discipline, capable of being 
altered or even repealed by liuinan authority. This 
is the view of the subject which is most generally 
recognized in the Romish church. A third jiarty exists 
among Romanists which strongly disapproves of the 
doctrine of the celibacy of the elergv, regarding it as 
not only useless, but hurtful. The opposition to the 
prohibition of marriage, which h.< been manifested 
even in the bosom of the Romish . ununiiiiioii, has in 
every age been persevering and powerful. The 
celiliacy of the clergy, s tvs Tins II., is supported by 
strong reasons, but npp i-ed by stronger. The Ger* 
man emperor and clergy supplicated Pius IV. tc 
repeal the enactment.* on this subject. Augustine, 
the Bavarian ambassador at Trent, petitioned the 
council against clerical celibacy, which he declared 
was not of divine right, nor commanded by God. 
The French king and clergy presented a similar pe- 
tition to the pope in 1501. No doctrine, indeed, 
maintained by the Church of Rome has been pro- 
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ductive of more wide-spread discontent and greater 
mischief within her pale than the doctrine of clerical 
celibacy. 

CELL, the private apartment of a monk in a Ro- 
mish monastery. In its primary sense, the word 
means a store-room of any kind. The interior of a 
temple among x ie ancient heathens was also called 
cella ; and as there was sometimes more than one 
cclla under the same roof, each of them received the 
name of the deity wdtose statue it contained. The 
inner parts of the porticos of the ancient Christian 
churches were sometimes divided into little colls or 
places of retirement on the walls of the church, 
where any one might privately employ himself in 
reading, meditation, or prayer. The cell of a Ro- 
mish monk is a small apartment, and some idea of 
its furuiture may bo formed from the following brief 
extract from Cardinal Wiseman's * Lives of the Five 
Saints, 1 Describing the cell which was occupied by 
St. Joseph of the cross, ho says, “A rough seat and 
a tabic, a bed, consisting of two narrow planks with 
two sheepskins, and a wretched woollen coverlet, a 
stool to rest Ids wounded legs upon ; — these, with his 
Breviary, formed the whole furniture of his cell.” 

CELL 1 TES, a sect which arose at Antwerp in 
the fourteenth century. Its members were also 
called Alexias, or brethren and sisters of Alexius, 
because they had Alexius for their patron saint. The 
namo Cellites was derived from the cells in which 
they resided. They Hpont their time chiefly in visit- 
ing and comforting the sick, conversing and praying 
with the dying, attending to the burial of the dead, 
more particularly of those who bad died of the 
plague, and following their remains to the grave with 
funeral dirges. From the slow solemn strains in 
which they sang these dirges, they were spoken of 
by the common people under the familiar appellation 
of Lollards (which see). They were laymen who 
devoted themselves to works of mercy, thus supply- 
ing the lack of service among the clergy who at that 
period neglected their duty to a melancholy extent. 

CELLULAR!, a name sometimes given to monks, 
as in the writings of Sidonius Apolliiuirius, from 
thoir living in colls. Sec Monastery. 

CELTS (Rklkjion of the). See Druids. 

CEMETERY ( 0 r. j)luce of repose), a place of in- 
terment. For the importance attached to the abodes 
of the dead, and the purposes to which they were 
applied among the early Christians, see Catacombs. 
fu the Romish church great importance is attached 
to the consecration of a cemetery. On the day pre- 
ceding the ceremony five wooden crosses are placed 
throughout the cemetery, a higher one in the centre, 
and four others, each thu height of a man, at the dif- 
ferent extremities. In front of each of the crosses a 
wooden post is fixed in the earth, and on its top 
we placed three caudlca of throe ounces weight 
each : also ladders by which the pontiff may ascend 
10 as to reach the summits of the crosses ; a large 
vessel full of water, a vessel of salt, and a faldstool 


in front of the central cross. In the morning, the 
pontitr, dressed in pontifical robes, proceeds to the 
ground with the ministers, whereupon the fifteen can- 
dles are lighted, and the pontiff, taking off his mi- 
tre, and standing before the central cross and can- 
dles, says the first prayer : 44 That at our entrance 
here, this cemetery be purged, hal -flowed, sanc- 
ti 4* fieri, and conse 4- crated. 1 * The ceremony pro- 
ceeds thus : 44 Then the pontiff having put on his mi- 
tre, lies before the cross on the faldstool, and the litany 
is chanted with the usual thrice repeated additions, 
suited to the occasion. The litany ended, the pon- 
tiff rises in his rnitre, and blesses the salt and water. 
This done, he goes to the cross in the extremity, op- 
posite to the central one, and there begins, his mitre 
off, the Antiphon, 4 Sprinkle me, O Lord, 1 with 
Psalm l, 4 Have mercy upon me, 0 God. 1 During 
this chant he goes round and perambulates the whole 
ground of the cemetery, moving to the right, and 
sprinkling the holy water everywhere. This finished, 
he returns to the cross in the centre ; and there put- 
ting off his mitre, and looking to the cross itself, he 
says another prayer, that God would 4 vouchsafe to 
pit + rgo, hal 4- low, and sane -f tify this cemetery. 1 
After this he censes the same cross ; and fixes on its 
summit one of the three lighted candles, and in like 
manner the other two, on the two arms of the same 
Which done, he puts on his mitre, and goes to the 
cross behind the central one ; still sprinkling as he 
goes, and saying with the ministers the following 
Psalms, viz. vi. and xxxi. Which concluded, tin* 
pontiff standing before that same cross, having put 
off his mitre, says, a third ‘hal f lowing and sancti- 
4- fying 1 prayer, ‘that the bodies entering into this 
cemetery may have here a Feat of rest and protec- 
tion from all incursion of evil spirits. 1 The Collect 
concluded, he censes the cross itself, and puts the 
three candles on it exactly as on the preceding one. 
Then putting on his mitre, he proceeds to the cross 
on the right of that in the centre, always sprinkling 
the cemetery with the holy water as he goes, and 
saying with the ministers, Psalm xxxvii. The 
Psalin ended, the pontiff standing before that cross, 
ami putting off bis mitre, says : 

44 O Lord God, shepherd of eternal glory . . 

vouchsafe, we most humbly beseech thee, to keep 
this cemetery of thy servants from all filthy defile- 
ment, and the snares of unclean spirit s ) to cleanse and 
hal 4- low it ; and cease not to grant to the human 
bodies coming into this place perpetual purity ; that 
whosoever shall have received the sacrament of bap- 
tism, and persevered to the end of life in the Catho- 
lic faith, and At their departure out of this world, 
commended their bodies to repose in this cemetery ; 
the souls of the same, together with their bodies, may, 
at the sounding of the angelic trumpets, receive tin* 
everlasting rewards of the heavenly joys. Through 
Chris/ our Lord. Amen. 

“f?ext he censes the cross itBelf, and fixes the 
candlhs on its summit and arms, &c., as before. Then 
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he goes to the cross on the left hand, still sprink- 
ling, Ac., and singing with the ministers, Psalm ci. 
There he performs the same ceremonies ; and then 
returns to the cross in the centre, sprinkling on, and 
chanting Psalms cxxix. and cxlii. When standing 
before the cross itself, and taking off his mitre, he 
again ‘beseeches God to vouchsafe to hal -flow, 
SAucti + fy, and conse-f crate this cemetery ,* Ac. 
Then, with his hands stretched before his breast, he 
sajs the Preface ; after which ho repeats all the 
same rites as at the other crosses ; and then offers 
another hal + lowing Collect. The consecration is 
concluded with a mass in the church." 

Burial pUces in early times received the name of ce- 
meterie sleeping-places, not only from the belief that 
the dead rest from their earthly labours and sorrows, 
but as pointing out the hope of a future resurrec- 
tion. In early times churches were often erected 
)ver the graves of martyrs, and in the places where, 
the cemeteries were, and accordingly a cemetery 
came to be used for the name of a church. Gregory 
of Tours, who lived about A. l> 570. is the first 
writer who makes any mention of the consecration 
of cemeteries. The heathens were accustomed, in 
ancient times, to rerkon these places saered, and the 
violation of them a kind of sacrilege. See Cni'RCH- 
YA1U>. 

CEN.EDS, a surname of Zr.rs, derived from 
'tope Cenaumi in Euboea, where he lmd a temple. 

CENOB1TES, a name given to monks who lived 
in communities, as distinguished from hermits or 
Anchorets (which see), who lived alone. The 
founder of the Cenobite system was ltocliomius, 
who, in the beginning of the fourth century, estab- 
lished a society of monks on Tabennic, an island of 
(he Nile in Upper Egypt; and so popular did the 
new and freer mode of ascetic life become, that dur- 
ing the lifetime of Pachomius himself, his adherents 
numbered 3,000, and afterwards 7,000 members. 
So rapidly did it go on increasing, that in the first 
half of the fifth century the Cenobitcs numbered 
no fewer than 50,000. The whole association was 
called a coenobium, a term which afterwards came 
to be applied to single cloisters. Pachomius was 
originally at the head of the whole institution, •and 
afterwards his successors the abbots of the cloister, in 
which the institution had its origin, continued to be 
regarded as the superiors of the whole cocnobium. 
The title which the superior received was abbot or 
abbas-gencral, or as he was styled in Greek, the 
Archimandrite (which see). The original ar- 
rangements of a camobitim are thus described by 
Neander : 

« The entire monkish society was distributed, ac- 
cording to the various degrees of progress which its 
members had attained in the spiritual life, into sev- 
eral classes, twenty-four in all, after the number o£ 
letters in the alphabet ; and each of these classes had 
Us own presiding officer, as to each also was assigned 
its particular labours. a They employed themselves 


in the ordinary monkish avocations ; such os weav- 
ing baskets, for which they made use of the rashes 
of the Nile, fabricating mats or coverings, not ne- 
glecting, however, other kinds of business, such as 
agriculture, and ship building. At tho end of the 
fourth century, each cloister possessed a vessel of its 
own, built by the monks themselves. Palladios, \ 
who visited the Egyptian cloisters about this time, 
found, in the cloister of Pnnopolis, — which also be- 
longed to this association of monks, and contained 
within it three hundred members, — fifteen tailors, 
seven smiths, four carpenters, twelve camel-drivers, 
and fifteen tanners. Each cloister had its steward 
who provided for the bodily wants of all, and witli 
whom the fabrics, when finished, were deposited; 
and all those stewards wero placed under a general 
steward of the whole association, who was stationed 
at the principal cloister. The latter had tho over- | 
sight of tlie income and expenditure of tho entire ] 
cennobimn ; to him were given over all tlio products j 
of monkish labour. Ife shipped them to Alexan- 
dria, where they were sold, to provide means for 
purchasing such stores as tho cloisters needed ; and 
whatever remained after these wants wern supplied, 
was distributed among the poor, the sick, and tho 
decrepit, of this populous, though impoverished coun- 
try. A part also was sent to tho prisons. Twice in 
the year, on the feast of Easter, and in tho month 
Mesoriy (about tho season of our August,) all the 
superiors of the single cloisters met together in the 
principal cloister. At the lust meeting, they brought 
in reports of the administration of their office. It 
was at this time, the reconciliation of all with God 
and with each other was celebrated. 

li No person who wished to be taken into the 
society of the monks was admitted at once; but ho 
was first asked, whether he had not committed a 
crime, and was not seeking refuge, among the monks, 
from civil penalties; whether he was his own mas- 
ter, and therefore warranted to decide on his mode, 
of life; whether lie deemed himself capable of re- j 
nouncing his property, and everything he called liis j 
own. lie must, in the next place, submit to a perioi j 
of probation, boforo he could be received into tho j 
number of regular monks. He was adopted on ; 
pledging himself to live according to the. monastic 
rules. Pachomius also founded, at. tln'N early period 
cloisters of nuns, which reeehed the means of sup- 
port from the cloisters of the inn.ik*." 

The circumstances which suggested to Itochomim 
tho formation of the first conventual establishment 
for females were the* • “ During his seclusion on 
the island of Tabonna, he was visited by his only 
»i»ter, anxious to behold a brother from whom she 
had been so long divided. But the stem recluse, in 
conformity with a vow he had made never to speak 
to woman, refused, notwithstanding her repeated 
solicitations, to Admit her to an interview. Be sent | 
her, however, an injunction to imitate his example, 
by withdrawing herself from the world, and to form 
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au institution for those of her own sex, similar to 
that which he had himself founded. With these in- 
structions she complied, and, under the superinten- 
dence of JV.homius, a place of retreat for female re- 
cluses, over which she presided, was in a short time 
formed on the neighbouring island of Tismcne. As 
I’achoiniuR died in A. D. 348, the erection of this, 
the first Christian convent, may be dated somewhere 
between the years 340 and 350. 'Hie conventual 
profession does not, Ifcwever, appear to have been 
so popular, at this period, as the monastic. In A. i>. 
420, the nunnery of Tismene contained only four 
hundred inmates, whereas the monastery of Tabenna, 
even in the lifetime of its founder, numbered more 
than twice as many thousands. Indeed, the pro- 
gress of the conventual institution, compared with 
the monastic, was for long very tardy ; and it was 
not till the commencement of the eighth century, as 
we learn from flospinian, that the erection of nun- 
neries became In any measure general. 

“The (late now assigned to the first foundation of 
conventual institutions is somewhat later than that 
generally claimed by the writers of the Church of 
Rome. According to the learned men of that per- 
suasion, two female saints, Synclctiea and Ihisilissa, 
who both lived nearly half a century before the sister 
of PachomiuR, contest the honour which we have as- 
signed to the latter. It does not, however, appear, 
from any ovidtmeo to which we have had access, 
that either of these ladies, although eminent recluses 
of their day, at templed the formation of what may 
he considered as a conventual establishment. It is, 
besides, extremely improbable that the convent, the 
h*ss popular institution of the two, should, in point 
of time, have preceded the monastery. The title, 
therefore, to the honour in question must, we con- 
ceive, he awarded to the nameless sister of the ab- 
bot of Tabenna; for, to the disappointment, doubt- 
less, of the fair sisterhood of modem days, the de- 
signation of their illustrious foundress has, unhap- 
pily, been engulphcd in the oblivious stream of 
time/ 1 

Numerous similar communities to those established 
by Pachomius, rapidly sprung up in all parts of 
Egypt, adopting Iub rule, which indeed seems to 
havo been in very general repute in the East, until 
it was superseded by that of Basil. Even after that 
period it was still followed by some monastic com- 
munities, for as late as the middle of the eloventh 
century, Anselm, bishop of Ilavelberg, relates that 
he baw in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, a 
monastery of this ancient order, containing a frater- 
nity of five hundred inouks. From Egypt the Ce- 
nobite system passed into Syria, and thence into 
Persia, where under the sanction of Mohammedanism 
it still continues to exist. Before the close of the 
fourth century, the system had spread extensively 
along the southern shores of the Mediterranean, and 
flourishing monasteries were formed in the provinces 
of Carthago, Thagasto, and Hippo, and southward in 


the regions of Abyssinia and Ethiopia. Thus in an 
incredibly short space of time, had this novel and 
singular institution firmly established itself through- 
out the whole of Christianised Africa, and in every 
part of that vast and populous region which stretches 
from the Nile and the Euphrates to the Buxine and 
the Arc hipelago. See Monacuism, Monastery. 

CENONES, an order of ecclesiastical functionar 
rit's among the Montanists of the second century 
which were superior to bishops and distinct from 
them. 

CENOTAPHS, empty monuments erected in 
honour of the dead, who were either buried else- 
where, or whose bodies conld not be found. Such 
buildings wore usual among the Greeks and Romans, 
and were accounted religious structures. After | 
those* erections were completed, the souls of the do- j 
ceased, for whom they were intended, were three 
times willed upon by name to occupy the habita- 
tions prepared for them. 

GENKA WATH, a sect of the Banians (which j 
see) in Ilindostan, who hold the transmigration of ; 
souls so strictly, that they will not kill the smallest i 
insect. Their Brahmans or priests wear a piece of j 
linen on their mouth that no Hies may cuter. The 
members of this sect drink no water without pre 
viously boiling it, lest they should happen to swal 
low some insects. They have no belief in either a 
heaven or a hell, but believe in the immortality o! 
the soul, which, they alleged, passed from one body 
of man or beast into another, according to its deserts. 
They hum the bodies of the old, but bury those ol 
children under three, years of age. Their widow's 
are not obliged to bury themselves along with their 
husbands, but they take upon themselves the vow of 
perpetual widowhood. Women as well as men rnay 
order into the priesthood, but the women must be 
above twenty years of age, while the men are re- 
ceived into the sacred oflice so early as nine years 
old. Any one who becomes a priest must assume 
the priestly dress, take the vow of chastity, and 
practise great austerities, sometimes to such a degree, 
that for nine days in succession they take nothing 
hut water with a certain bitter wood grated into it. 
Tin’s sect is held in great contempt by all the other 
sects of the. Banians. 

CENSURES (Ecclesiastical), the various pun- 
ishments indicted by the Christian church upon 
delinquent members of her communion, in virtue ol 
that authority which has been committed to her by 
Christ, the great King and Head of the church. 
The power of indicting censures was originally a 
mere spiritual power, extending not to the bodies, 
nor even to the worldly property of men, except in 
so far as that property was ecclesiastical, and be- 
stowed by the church, in which case she asserted her 
right to resume that which she herself bad given 
The better to enforce her censures, and carry them 
out ,into actual effect, it was sometimes necessary 
even in early times to call for the assistance of the | 
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secular power, both under heathen and Christian 
magistrates. In various councils canons were passed 
authorising such appeals to the civil authority, tliat 
the censures of the church might have their due 
force upon contumacious and obstinate offenders. It 
was not contemplated, however, that ecclesiasti- 
cal offences should be visited with those Bevrn* 
punishments which were afterwards introduced by 
civil magistrates. Thus in the Theodosian Code 
are to be found some laws which doom heretics to 
death. But such severe enactments wore very rarely 
carried into execution. The ancient discipline of 
the church, while it excluded offenders from spiri 
tual privileges, left all their natural or civil rights 
unaffected. A master did not lose his natural autho- 
rity over his servants, nor a parent over his children, 
by losing the privileges of Christian communion. 
Such an unwarranted extension of ecclesiastical au- 
thority was reserved for the Church of Rome in the 
time of Pope Gregory VII., commonly known by 
the name of Hildebrand, who claimed the right as 
head of the church oti earth, to lay princes under 
tho highest excommunication or anathema, and then, 
in virtue of this sentence, to depose them from their 
thrones, absolve the subjects from their allegiance, 
and to dispose of their kingdoms at pleasure. 

The discipline of tho ancient Christian church 
being limited to tho exercise of a mere spiritual 
power, its ecclesiastical censures were of a strictly 
moral character, intended to bear upon the minds 
and the consciences of tho erring members of the 
church. The first and most lenient of these cen- 
sures consisted in a simple admonition 'which see) 
of the offender, which was solemnly repeated once 
or twice before proceeding to a more severe punish- 
ment, according to the apostolic arrangement, “ A 
man that is an heretic, after the first and second ad- 
monition, reject." The space thus afforded for re 
pcntance after solemn admonition, usually extended to 
the period of ten days; at the close of which, if the 
offender remained obstinate and refractory, t tic church 
went on to pronounce the still heavier sentence of 
excommunication (which sec), or exclusion from the 
privileges of the Christian society. This form of 
ecclesiastical censure was of a twofold chara tcr, 
which was called, according to the extent of its se- 
verity, the lesser or the greater excommunication. 
The lesser excommunication was usually termed sepa- 
ration or suspension, and consisted in exclusion from 
the participation of the eucharist and the prayers of 
the faithful, the offender being obliged to leave the 
church when the service of the catechumens was 
ended. The council of Eliberis orders this species of 
ecclesiastical punishment to la? indicted for the space 
of three weeks, on those who, without necessary 
cause, were absent from church for three successive 
Sabbaths. The greater excommunication is usually^ 
called in the ancient canons the total separatiqp and 
the AniTUEMA (which see). It consisted in a total 
exp ulsi on from the church, and separation frdm all 


communion in holy offices with her, the offender 
being not only debarred from the eucharist, but from 
the prayers, and hearing the Scriptures read or ex- 
pounded in any assembly of the church. Nor was 
this exclusion limited to the particular church with 
which the excommunicated person lmd been con- 
nected, but as soon as the sentence was pronounced, 
notice was given to other churches, and sometimes 
by circular letters to all eminent churches through- 
out the world, that all church** might confirm and 
ratify this act of discipline by refusing to admit such 
a one to their communion. This solemn ecclesias- 
tical censure extended beyond the public communion 
of the church, even to the private intercourse of life, 
for Christians were forbidden to receive excommu- 
nicated persons into their houses, or to eat at tho 
saino tabic with them; they were not to converse 
ifUli them familiarly, while living; nor perform tho 
funeral obsequies for them when dead, according to 
the usual rites of Christian burial. Such directions 
as theso were drawn up on tho model of the rules 
laid down by tho apostle Paul, in regard to notorious < 
offenders, who continued impenitent. Thus in writ* j 
ingto tho church at Corinth, he Hays, 1 Cor. v. 11, I 
“ lint now I have written unto you not to ketqi com- I 
pany, if any man that is railed a brother be a forni- 
cator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a niiler, or a 
drunkard, or an extortioner; with such an one no 
not to eat." And in the same, spirit he charges tho 
Christians at Thcssalonica, 2 Thews, iii. 14, “If 
any man obey not our word by this epistle, note 
that man, and have no company with him, that ho 
may ho ashamed." Tho apostle John also is equally 
explicit on this subject in his .Second Epistle, ver. 
10, 11, “ If there come any unto you, and bring not 
this doctrine, receive him not into your house, nei- 
ther bid him God speed: for lie that hiddeth him 
God speed is partaker of his evil deeds," 

Such was the ahhorrcnco in which tho ancient j 
church held those who were under censure, that she 
allowed no gifts or oblations to be received fnun them, 
and oven refused to retain in her possession those 
gifts which any such persons had freely offered while 
they were in communion with her. The council of 
Laodicea forbade all men to frequent their cemeteries, 
and meetings held at the monuments of their pre- 
tended martyrs, or anywhere to pray with them. The 
Bame council also forbids all men bers of the church 
to intermarry with heretics, uni- s they promise to 
become Christians. Some author* allege that in ex- 
treme cases, to the hea* icst cenfcmvs of the church 
was added execration, or demoting the offender to 
temporal debt ruction. This teems to liavo been re4 
sorted to in the case of Julian the Apostate. It wad 
the awithzma mararuitfm of the apostle Paul, bywhicll 
prayer was made unto God that he would removell 
the malefactor out of the world. An instance of tlusU 
is to be found in Gal. v. 12, when the apostle snysJ' 
“ J would that they were eyen cut off which troubU | 
you." 
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The objects of ecclesiastical censure included, in 
the ancient Christian church, those members of the 
church who fell into great and scandalous crimes af- 
ter baptism. Infidels and unbelievers were not 
liable to church discipline; neither, indeed, were 
catechumens, who held a middle position between 
heathens and Christians, and could only be punished, 
therefore, by being degraded to a lower rank in the 
list of catechumens. In the infliction of censures, 
the church made no distinction of sex or quality, for 
women were subjected to discipline as well as men, 
not, however, in their casc—at least in the early ages 
— of a public character, but they wept, and fasted, 
and did other works of repentance in private. In 
the punishment of flagrant offences, no regard was 
had to difference of rank, the rich and the poor be- 
ing viewed in the eye of the church as equally ob- 
liged to submit to the laws of discipline, and cvc.i 
Civil magistrates and princes were not exempted from 
ecclesiastical censures. But in early times, the ex- 
communication of princes never went beyond the 
suspension of them from the privileges of the church, 
in no case interfering with the exercise of their tem- 
poral authority, or tampering in the slightest degree 
with the tie which connected them with their sub- 
jects. To provont the possibility of this, they 
avoided laying upon princes the anathema, or greater 
excommunication. The first supremo prince, indeed, 
that over underwent this highest kind of church cen- 
sure, was the emperor Henry, by Tope Hildebrand. 

When tlie early church found it necessary and for 
edification, to administer ecclesiastical discipline, the 
utmost caution was exercised not to involve the in- 
nocent iu the same condemnation with the guilty. 
In no case, therefore, was a son made to suffer for 
the oflbnces of his parent, nor a wile for those of her 
husband; and on the same principle, the practice 
which has been so common among the popes of later 
times, of laying whole churches and nations under iu- 
ferdiot, was unknown among the ancient Christians. 
Somo date the original of interdicts from the time of 
Aloxaudor HI., about a. d. 11(50. The most gene- 
ral opinion, however, is, that they must be traced 
still further back to the time of Hildebrand, who 
was the first to take it upon him to depose princes. 
So afhtid was the early church of condemning the 
guiltless, that an unjust sentence of that kind was 
oelieved to recoil upon the head of him that pro- 
nounced it. Thus Augustine declares, “ That a man 
had needs bo very careful whom he binds nu earth, 
for uqjust bonds will bo loosed by the justice of Hea- 
ven ; and not only so, but turn to the condemnation 
of him that imposes them ; for though ra.di judg- 
ment often hurts not him who is rashly judged, yet 
iho rashness of him that judges rashly will turn to 
his own disadvantage. In the meantime it is no de- 
triment to a man to have his name struck out of the 
diptychs of the church by human ignoranoe, if an evil 
conscience do not blot liira out of the book of life.” 
To avoid this misapplication of ecclesiastical con- 


sums, the ancient church, laid down several useful 
rules to be observed in the exercise of discipline. 
Thus, besides the salutary regulation that no one 
was to be subjected to ecclesiastical censure without 
receiving a previous admonition, it was also ordered 
that no man should be condemned in his absence, 
without being allowed liberty to answer for himself, 
unless lie contumaciously refused to appear. All- 
ot iter important regulation was, that censures should 
only be inflicted in case of legal conviction, which 
might be reached either by the confession of the of- 
fender himself, by the credible evidence of trustwor- 
thy witnesses, or by the fact being bo notorious as 
to preclude all necessity of a regular proof.. If any 
man had been exposed to church censure unjustly, 
whether living or dead, and the injustice was disco- 
vered after his decease, then the mode which was 
followed in order to restore him to the communion 
of the church, was to insert his name in tho dip- 
tychs from which it had been expunged. 

But the question still remains to bo considered 
what were the particular crimes which subjected of 
fenders in the early church to ecclesiastical censures. 
The distinction which lias long been recognised in 
the Romish Church between mortal and venial sins 
was tht>n unknown, at least in the sense in which 
Romanists understand the distinction. All sins wer 
viewed as mortal, that is, deserving of death in tho 
sight of God, the principle being recognized which is 
stated by the apostle Raul, lioin. vi. 23, 44 The wages 
of sin is death." But, at the same time, it was rea- 
dily admitted that some sins were more heinous and 
aggravated tlian others. A threefold distinction is 
laid down by Augustine in his book on faith and 
works. Thus some Bins are so great as to deserve 
to bo punished with excommunication, as the apostle 
says, 44 To deliver such an one unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved 
in the day of the Lord." Again, there are other of- 
fences which arc simply to be visited with admoni- 
tion, such as those to which our Lord refers when he 
says, 44 Tell him of his fault between him and thee 
alone ; if lie hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother." 
Lastly, there are other offences which are to be met 
by forgiveness, as our Lord teaches in his own 
prayer, 44 Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us." The last species of 
offences here referred to by Augustine, cannot be 
considered as exposivg the offender to the public 
censures of the church ; and, accordingly, that dis- 
tinguished Christian writer speaks in other places of 
only two kinds of ecclesiastical crimes, which ho 
terms mortal and venial, the former not being par- 
doned without a public expression of repentance. 
Tertullian mentions among lesser Bins, which did not * 
bring men under the censure of excommunication, nil 
infirmities of the flesh to which mankind universally 
were more or less exposed. Among these he reck- 
ons Anger, unjust or unduly prolonged, quarrelling, 
evil-speaking, a rash or vain oath, a failure in out 
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promise, a lie extorted by modesty or necessity, 
and sins which are the result of peculiar temptations, 
incidental to the avocations or circumstances of indi- 
viduals. The more heinous sins, which involved ex- 
communication, the same author enumerates as 
murder, idolatry, fraud, apostacy, blasphemy, and 
fornication. Of these, idolatry is called by Cyprian 
the Bumimtm delictum , the highest of all crimes, the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. Augustine men- 
tions that there were some in his time who limited 
the greater sins to throe only — adultery, idolatry, and 
murder. These alone demanded public penance, but 
all others, they alleged, might be easily compensated 
for by giving of alms. In indicting the censures of 
the church, due cure was uniformly taken that the 
crimes charged were overt acts, and not sins which 
were merely cherished in the heart, without being 
carried into outward act. 

Ecclesiastical censures were usually inflicted upon 
offending clergymen in the ancient church with 
greater severity than upon others. For, while all 
other offenders might, by submitting to public pen- 
ance, recover the privileges which they had lost, it was 
otherwise with the. clergy, who, when they had fall- 
en into crimes which were a scandal to their profes- 
sion, were straight way deposed from the sacred office. 
Ill some very flagrant cases, they were also excom- 
municated. hut with this peculiarity, tlmt though by 
repentance they might be restored to the communion 
of the church, they were not thereby restored to the 
office of the ministry, hut could only communicate 
as laymen. Some canons did not require them to do 
public penance in the church; others obliged them 
to submit to that part of discipline also. The crimes 
which were considered as inferring degradation from 
the clerical office, appear to have been theft, murder, 
perjury, fraud, sacrilege, fornication, adultery, and 
such like gross and scandalous offences. Another 
offence which was viewed as calling for deposition 
from the ministry, was that of falling away in time 
of persecution, and, so careful was the early church 
in watching over the purity of its clergymen, that 
drinking and gaming of every kind were prohibited 
under the same penalty of deprivation. The taking 
of usury, also, was punished with deposition. 

CENSER, a vessel employed in offering incense 
in the service of the Jewish tabernacle and temple. 
The censers of the Jews were generally of brass, but 
sometimes of gold, and thein^irecise form can only 
be guessed at from the appearance of the censers re- 
presented on the Egyptian monuments, which are 
simply small cups with lids such os could be carried 
in the hand. A censer was used by the ancient 
, preeks and Romans in their sacred rites under the 
name of Acerra (which see). The censor is used 
both in the Greek and Romish Churches in their 
•acred services, but the form of it, and its suspension 
by* chains, suggests rather the heathen than th8 
Jewish censer. Two words are found in the ifebrew 
j Bible which are both of them rendered censer sh the 


authorized version. The first, mecJuiteh, is used to |j 
describe the miters of Aaron, and of Korah aud his ! 
company. They appear to have been composed of : 
brass or copper. The same word is also applied to j 
the censers of gold afterwards made by Solomon, j 
But the censer which king Uzxiali held in his hand ! 
while he attempted to bum incense in the house ot 
the IiOrd, as wo find recorded in ‘2 Chron. xxvi. It), 
is described l>y an entirely different word from the 
former, being mekatherrt, which appears to have been 
an implement used by idolaters, ah the prophet Kao- 
kiel says (viii. 11) that the seventy apostate .lews 
engaged in idolatrous worship had each of them 
lus censer (mehithnrt) in his hand. This might hu 
perhaps an inferior kind of censer appropriate to tho 
priests, and common to them all. It is not, however, 
certain that the mechatch was peculiar to the high 
iciest, ah we find it used by tho sons of Aaron (Lev 
x. 1), and also by 250 companions of Korah. 

CENTEX A El US (Eat. centum, a hundred), tut 
officer in ancient monasteries, who presided over a 
hundred monks. 

0E.NTEOTL, the great, or primitive goddess of 
the Mexican mythology, who was destined to put an 
end to the human sacrifices which were offered at 
Mexitli, and to re-establish tho simple offerings of the 
first-fruits of harvest. She was the originator of 
agricult uro, aud taught tho art to mortals. 

CENT! MANES (1*at. centum , a hundred, and 
nuiiita, a hand), a name given to Briarcus, Gygos, 
and Coitus, three gianta in ancient Homan mytho- 
logy, who were possessed each of a hundred hands. 
They assisted Jupiter in overthrowing the Titans. 

CENTURIES (Magdeburg), a celebrated eccle- 
siastical history, compiled by a society of Lutheran ! 
divines, known by the nanio of the Magdeburg Cen- 
turiators. It was published between the years 1 551) 
and 1574, in thirteen volumes folio, each volume 
containing one century. The name of the entire 
work was derived from tho city where flic first pint 
of their history was finished, and from the chronolo- 
gical mode in which they conducted their undertak- 
ing. The individual who chiefly presided over the 
preparation of the work was tho learned Flacius 
lilyricus. The history is divided into periods of 
• centuries, in which the authors undertake to give a 
complete view of the aspect which the church pre- 
sented, in a series of chapters, amounting to sixteen, , 
with numerous subdivisions, livery thing connected | 
with the propagation and persecutions of Christianity, 
is set forth century by century in three distinct 
chapters. This is followed by a statement of the 
articles of doctrine taught by ecclesiastical writers, 
with extracts from their works upon forty beads of 
doctrine, constituting a whole body of divinity. The 
succeeding chapters arc devoted to a description of 
heresies, the rites aud ceremonies of religion, schisms, 
councils, the lives of eminent persons, miracles and 
prodigies, the affairs of the Jews, religions foreign to 
the church, aud finally, the political condition of ths 
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world. “ The learning and industry of the Centum* 
tors,” says Or. Welsh in hie * Moments of Church 
History,* “ have never been disputed. Their work 
has been considered as a storehouse by Protestant 
divines in succeeding times. In Germany it super- 
seded all farther inquiry into church history for up- 
wards of a century, and its influence in determining 
the mode in which historians direct their inquiries, 
has been more or less felt even to our own days. 
Very serious objections, however, may be made to 
this great undertaking. Notwithstanding the multi- 
tude of subjects which the authors proposed to illus- 
trate, some of the most interesting in the field of 
historical investigation are wholly omitted ; and by 
tins mode of division, all interest in the work as a 
continued narrative is necessarily destroyed. The 
natural relations which connect different subjects are 
wholly disregarded, and, it must he added, that the 
prejudices of tlio authors sometimes misled them in- 
to error.** It cannot he denied that the arrangement 
followed by the Magdeburg Cenruriators is objec- 
tionable, but Mosheiin having constructed his church 
history on tho same plan, has done more than any 
other author to render the division into centuries 
popular in Britain and even on tho continent. I)r. 
Welsh, who disapproves of the plan in the strongest 
manner, says, “ It is as if we were to study the geo- 
logy of a country, not by examining continuously the 
natural position of tho strata, but by determining the 
spaces for observation by concentric circles at the 
distance of mile-Rtones.** A new edition of the 
4 Magdeburg Cent uriators * was commenced in 1757 
at Nuremburg, but was carried only to the sixth vo- 
lume in 4to. An edition, somewhat, abridged, was 
published by Lucius at Basil, 1(524, thirteen volume* 
in three, largo folio. This editiou is most current 
among the Reformed, though disapproved by the 
Lutherans. Cassur Baronins, a father of the oratory, 
at the instigation of Philip Neri, founder of the So- 
ciety of the oratory, undertook to confute tins history, 
in a work of twelve volumes folio, each volume like- 
wise embracing one century. II is work is entitled 
‘Annalcs Ecclesiastic!, ’ and was published at Koine 
between the years 1588 and 1(507, and afterwards at 
Meutz, with the approbation of the author. The 
latest, most splendid, and most complete edition, was 
published with tho corrections of Antony Pngi, a 
French Franciscan, and the continuation of Chloric. 
Uaynald, at Lucca, 1738— 175(5, m thirty-eight vo- 
lumes folio. Kaynald's continuation reaches to the 
year 15(55. James de Ladorchi, likewise a father of 
the oratory, extended the annals to the year 1572. 
Henry de Spomle, or Spomianus, bishop of Panders, 
likewise composed a continuation of Baronins to the 
year li>40, in three volumes folio. Abraham Bzo- 
vius. also a Polish Dominican, continued Baronins 
to the year 1572. in eight volumes folio. 

CHPI! ALONOMANCV (Hr. Wphale, the head, 
and Mfl/i'.vt. diunatnuri, a species of divination 
practised occasionally among the ancient Greeks 


with an ass's head, which they broiled upon coals, 
and, after muttering a few prayers, mentioned the 
person's name whom they suspected of the crime in 
question. If the jaws moved and the teeth chat- 
tered, they thought the guilt was sufficiently disco- 
vered. 

CEPHISSIJS, the divinity of the river Cephissus. 

CKUBEltlhS, the many-headed dog of ancient 
mythology which guarded the entrance of HadeB. 
According to Hesiod, he had fifty heads, but later 
writers assign him only three heads, while some 
poets call him hundred-headed, and many-headed. 

The impluymont of this fabulous monster was to ad- 
mbf the shades into the infernal regions, while lie 
Invented their return to the abodes of the living. 

*"■{ CKKDONIANS, a Gnostic sect of the second cen- 
tury, who derived their name from Cerdo, a teacher 
from Antioch in Syria, who held to the purely Dua- 
list ic Gliosis. According to Jrenseus, he taught fit 
Home that the God of the Jews is to be carefully I I 
distinguished from the God of the Christians. Epi- j 
phani us alleges that Cerdo affirmed that Christ was j 
not born, but had only the appearance of a body, j 
that he denied the resurrection of the dead, and re- 
jected the Old Testament. He seems to have been 
one of the first who recommended the celibate life. 
Marcion, one of the most noted leaders of the Gnos- 
tics, is universally believed to have borrowed a con- 
aidemble number of the peculiar doctrines of his 
s\ stem from the instructions of Cerdo. See Maii- 
ciomti.s. 

GKUEMONIKS, outward acts employed in Di 
vine service to impress the mind of the worshipper, 
and, by an appeal to the outward senses, to convey 
important truths to the intellect and the heart, j 
From the intimate connection which subsists be* j. 
tween the physical constitution of nmu and his intel- 
lectual and moral nature, ceremonies have ever 
funned a necessary part of leligious worship in all 
ages and countries. From the earliest period, while 
the promim* of a Mediator was given to restore mail 
to the favour and friendship of God, we And at the 
same time the ceremony of sacritice instituted, in 
which was embodied the great principle, that with- 
out sheddin ' of blood there is no remission. In tho 
whole of the varied ami interesting observances of 
the Jewish ritual, were embodied the grand abstrac- 
tions of the Christian system, which were thus 
brought to bear with ^beuiiar force on tho iniudB of 
the people. Visible symbols or signs, in fact, through ! j 
the whole course of the Jewish history, were tho ’! 
medium of communication between heaven and earth. \ 


Kncu posterior to the advent of our Lord, we find 
that the same mode of instruction appears to have 
been adopted : and the condition of the Jews at that 
time rendered its adoption the more expedient. So 
/tide ami uncultivated were they ; to such a degree 
had t[u v lost sight of the spirituality of the moral, 
•nd the great end of the ceremonial law, that simple 
external signs were absolutely necessary to couvej 
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toy religious ideas to their minds. They, at least 
the great mass of them, trusted to their sacrifices 
and external offerings for the panion of sin, thus 
substituting the letter for the spirit, the tvpo for the 
antitype. In these circumstances, our Lord resorted 
to a mode of instruction admirably adapted to the 
exigencies of the case — we refer to the employment 
of parables. Accustomed as the Jews of those days 
were to think of religion as consisting merely of ex- 
ternal observances, and employed as they were in 
sedulously tithing mint, and anise, and cummin, to 
the neglect of the weightier matters of the law, para- 
bolic instruction was the simplest and easiest mode 
of leading their minds away from such a false view 
of divine truth, to tho spiritual perception of it. 
Their ceremonies were originally intended to point 
their thoughts to a higher and nobler economy. 
When our Lord, therefore, appeared upon earth, with 
the express design of introducing a new dispensa- 
tion, there was a beautiful propriety in his adopting 
a mode of teaching, which combined somewhat of 
the material nature of the old with the spirituality 
of the new scheme. Under a plain and possible 
story, finely wrought in all its details, the Divine 
teacher revealed some Hublimc doctrine, or enforced 
some necessary duty ; and many, no doubt, who lis- 
tened with interest, would remember with advantage 
tho doctrine in the one ease, and the duty in the 
other, long after the narratives themselves were for- 
gotten. 

This adaptation of the truth to our physical na- 
ture appears to have been carefully kept in view in 
the institution of the standing ordinances of the 
church. In the sacramental symbols an impressive 
exhibition is made to our bodily senses of some of 
the most important and interesting truths of the 
Christian system, and not only are these truths signi- 
ficantly represented, they are also impressively sealed 
upon the believing children of God. In other words, 
by the sensible display given in the solemn ordi- 
nances of baptism and the supper, ample provision 
is made for the emblematic exhibition of tho imth* 
as well as the acting* of God in reference to 1 1 is 
people. Both were held forth under a figure in the 
ancient economy; all that referred to the plan df re- 
conciliation was sensibly taught in the mission and 
mediation of the God-man, Christ Jesus. The full 
development of the plan, however, iu its application 
to individual believers, was yet to be made known. 
The general principles, if wre may so speak, of the 
scheme of salvation were fully taught in the Bible, 
but the application of these principle* to believers 
separately could only be represented by some stand- 
ing memorial. Hence the institution of the sacra- 
mental ordinances in which, by external symbols, 
the leading truths of the gospel were set forth, both 
in their abstract meaning and in their practical bear# 
ing upon individual Christians. • 

But while certain standing ceremonies haieReeu 
Instituted in the Christian church, the question lias 


been often proposed, whether the church is authorised 
iu instituting ceremonies which were not originally 
either enjoined or practised by our Lord and his 
apostles. One thing is certain, that tho conduct u! 
the Jews, iu this respect, in the days of our Lord, 
met with hi* explicit and decided disapproval. Thus, 
he plainly declares, in reference to all ceremonies of 
merely human invention, Matth. xv. l>, “But in vain 
they do worship me, teaching tor doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.” By the word “doctrines” in 
this passage, Jesus points to certain significant cere- 
- monies, such as the Pharisaical washing of hands, 
cups, tables, and other outward emblems by w hich it 
was designed to teach and signify holiness. All 
sacred ceremonies of man's devising, then, are plainly 
to he condemned as an addition to the Won! of God 
v^iich is forbidden no less than a taking away from 
it. In the Old Testament church there was an al- 
most complete uniformity in the ritual observed in 
the worship and service of God. Ami in the early 
Christian church, although there was not ad uni- 
formity in all particulars among all the churches, for 
instance in tho point of fuHting, some fasting on the 
Sabbath, others not; some taking the Lord's Supper 
fasting, others not; although likewise there was a 
great difference between the custom of one church 
nml another in the time and manner of celebrating the 
Lord's Supper, and in other particulars, still there 
was a remarkable, uniformity in the primitive church, 
even in many things belonging to cliurch govern- 
ment and form of worship. The danger attendant 
on tho introduction of unscriptural and unwarranted 
ceremonies into the cliurch is strikingly seen in the 
history of the Church of Rome, which lias originated 
many innovations, not only indifferent in themselves, 
hut very absurd and injurious to religion. Dr. Mid- 
dleton, in his 1 Letters from Rome/ has very strik- 
ingly pointed out the conformity between tho Pa- 
gan and Romish ceremonies, exemplifying it in tho 
use of incense, holy water, the placing of lamps and 
candles before the shrines of saints, votive gifts 
round the shrines of the deceased, and other similar 
ceremonies. In 1 G4G, a history of ancient ceremo- 
nies was published by M. Ponce, tracing the rise, 
growth, and introduction of each rite into the cliurch, 
and its gradual abuses as they appeared. Many of 
them he, traces to Judaism, but Mill n.;re to hea- 
thenism. 

It may be int creating to the i*a«Ier to notice the 
gradual progress of innovation in the ceremonies of 
Christian worship. We team from Eusebius that 
even so Lite as (lie third and fourth centuries there 
was considerable variety in the mode of conduct 
ing religious worship among Christians. Borne dif- 
ference of opinion, indeed, swing to have existed M 
to the precise manner in which certain rites had been 
observed in apostolic times; for when a contest 
arose in the second century between the Eastern 
and Western Christians r -peeling the day oil which 
1 sleiiild Irti observed, Eusebius informs us that 
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| llio former maintained that John wan the author of 
their custom, Arid tho latter that Peter and Paul were 
i the author** of theirs. Again, the Greek and Latin 
| churches, at a later period, disputed whether lea* 
j rnned or unleavened bread should be used in the 
Lord's Supper; and both of them contended, that 
j their respective opinions were warranted by the 
, practice of the apostles. From the peculiar aspect 
| which the Christian church presented in its primi- 
tive state, the converts being drawn partly from the 
Jews, and partly from the heathens, it is quite plain 
that the apostles permitted some diversity in the 
outward ceremonies, according as the Jewish or the 
Pagan converts predominated in particular churches. 
Various writers contend, that, in the earliest ages 
of Christianity, both the Jewish and the Christian 
Babhuths were held sacred ; and it is not improba- 
ble that this may havt. been the case in those 
churches which were composed chiefly of converts 
from Judaism. Huskies, Thursday and Friday, but 
especially the latter, were observed as days of fast- 
ing and prayer, consecrated to the remembrance of 
tlie sufferings of Christ, and of what preceded them. 
On these days, meetings were held for prayer and 
fasting till three o’clock in the afternoon. These ar- 
rangements, however, were not obligatory upon any 
one, hilt observed by each member of the church ac- 
cording to his special necessities and inclinations. 
In the Eastern Church the Jewish and the Christian 
Sabbaths were distinguished from the Station days, 
as Thursday and Friday were termed, by the exclu- 
sion of fasts, and by the standing position in prayer. 
Hut in the Western, and especially in the Homan 
church, tho Jewish Sabbath was held as a fast-day. 

Tho opposition which was early manifested be- 
tween the communities composed of Jewish, and 
those composed of Gentile Christians, had an im- 
portant influence in modifying the ceremonies of 
religious worship. The churches in which Jewish 
converts prevailed retained, along with the whole 
Jewish ceremonial law, all tho Jewish festivals, 
though they gradually assigned to them a Christian 
import. On the contrary, among tho churches of 
Gentile Christians there were probably from tho 
first no yearly festivals whatever. Controversies 
very early arose between the Church of Asia Minor 
and the Church of Rome, as to the time of keeping 
East or, the former alleging that tho fourteenth day 
of tho month Kisan ought to be legarded as the day 
: of Christ's passion on whatever day of the week it 

• might occur ; tho latter maintaining that a Friday 

• should always be consecrated to the memory of 
Christ’s passion, a Sunday to Ihe memory of Christ's 

• resurrection. The. dispute was carried on for a long 
period with the utmost bitterness on both shies. In 
the end of the third century, so sharp did the contest 
become, that Victor, bishop of Rome, published a t 
sentence of excommunication against the churches of 
Asia Minor mi account of this trifling point of dis- I 
pule. Another annual religious festival, which was I 


| introduced at an early period into the Christian 
church, was tho Pentecost or Whitsunday, observed 
in commemoration of the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the apostles. The period which elapsed between 
Faster And Whitsuntide was also regarded as in 
some sense sacred. There was no fasting during 
this interval ; prayers were made in the standing, 
and not in the kneeling posture; and in many of the 
churches there seems to have been a daily service, 
at which the communion was celebrated. The days 
on which martyrs died were also 

hold sacred from an early period. In the second 
century they were everywhere observed ; and they 
are often mentioned by Tertullian and Cyprian. 

Twice a-year, namely, at Faster and Whitsuntide, 
baptism was publicly administered in the ancient 
Christian church. The candidates for it were im- 
mersed wholly in water, with invocation of the Sa- 
cred Trinity, after having repeated the creed and 
renounced their sins and transgressions. Tho bap- 
tized were signed with the cross, anointed, com- 
mended to God by prayer and imposition of hands, 
and finally directed to taste some milk and honey. 
The eucharist was celebrated chiefly on the Lord's 
Day with a portion of bread and wine consecrated 
with prayer. The wine was mixed with water, and 
the bread was divided into small pieces. Portions 
of the consecrated bread and wine were usually sent 
to the sick and absent, it is even affirmed, that in 
very early times the euclmrist was given to infants. 
AdAlMS ( which see) or love-feasts were also par- 
taken of l>y the primitive Christians. 

Public worship was observed originally in the room 
of some private member of the chinch. Gradually, 
as circumstances required, the place was fitted up in 
a manner suited to the object. An elevated seat was 
constructed for the reading of the Scriptures and the. | 
delivering of the sermon; a table was set for the 
distribution of the Lord's Supper, which so early as 
the time of Tertullian received the name of altar. 
As the communities increased in numbers and wealth, 
buildings were erected specially lor Divine service. 
This appeals to have lieen the case even in the third 
century. In tho time of the outward prosperity ol 
the church, under the reign of Diocletian, many 
splendid churches had already arisen in the largo 
cities. 

The introduction of images was opposed to the 
whole spirit of the Christian system, but the coil 
verts from paganism who had been accustomed to 
such modes of worship, were the first to make 
images of Christ ; an for example, the Gnostic sect 
of the Carpoeratians, who placed images of the Re- 
deemer beside the busts of Plato and Aristotle. It 
was not in the first instance in the church, but in the 
family, that, religious images came iuto use among 
the Christians. Accustomed to observe everywhere 
arouid them the objects of the Pagan mythology, 
they were naturally anxious to substitute other em- 
blems more agreeable to their religious and moral 
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sentiments, as for example, a shepherd carrying a 
lamb on his shoulder, to represent our Redeemer res- 
cuing the repentant tinner; a dove the symbol of 
the Holy Spirit, or an anchor the token of Christian 
hope. Religious emblems passed from domestic 
use into the churches, as early probably as the third 
century; for the council of Elvira in a. d. 303 for- 
bade u the objects of worship and adoration to be 
painted on the walls.** The visible representation of 
the cross must have early found its way among the 
Christians, both in their domestic and ecclesiastical 
life. This token was used by them on almost every 
occasion. It was the sign of blessing when they 
rose in the morning, and when they retired at night, 
when they went out, and when they came in. Such 
is the tendency of our fallen nature to confound the 
symbol with the idea which it represents, that we 
can scarcely be surprised that even so early as the 
third century the sign of the cross should have been 
abused to purposes of superstition. The use of in- 
cense was introduced about the saino time into many 
Christian churches, proliably in imitation of a pre- 
vailing custom of the heathens in their religious 
worship. From the same source seem to have arisen 
exorcisms, the multiplication of fasts, and the aver- 
sion to matrimony. After the manner of the pagan 
mysteries, the eucharist. was so far dispensed in se- 
cret, that neither penitents nor catechumens were 
allowed to be present at its dispensation. This holy 
ordinance was commonly admin istered every Lords 
Day, as well as on other festival days; and in times 
of persecution daily. 

In the course of the third century some innova- 
tions were introduced in the ceremonies attendant on 
the sacrament of baptism. Exorcism came to be 
practised as a necessary part of the ordinance, that 
the soul of the candidate for baptism might be deli- 
vered from the bondage of Satan, and introduced into 
the sendee of God. Another ceremony, also hitherto 
unknown to the church, was added to the baptismal 
rite. The persons baptized returned home decorated 
with a crown and a white robe. Great importance 
was now attached to the practice of fasting. The 
Latins kept every seventh day as a fast, hut the 
Greek and Oriental Christians refused to imitate 
them in this point. 

No sooner had Constantine the Great renounced 
paganism, and recognized Christianity as the estab- 
lished religion of the 1 toman Empire, titan lie hast- 
ened to erect gorgeous churches which he adorned 
with pictures and images. These buildings for 
Christian worship were cnnsecral cd with great pomp 
and imposing rites, borrowed in great measure from 
the ancient pontifical code of the Romans. The ce- 
temonie* which were introduced at this time into 
the ordinary service of the church, and which tended 
to approximate it to the heathen worship, are thus * 
briefly noticed by Mosheim : — “ The prayers luffi de- 
clined very much from their primitive simplicity land 
solemnity, and became turgid and bombastic. Among 


the public hymns the Psalms of David were now 
received. The public discourses among tho Greeks 
especially were formed according to the rules for 
civil eloquence, and were better adapted to call forth 
the admiration of the rude multitude who love dis- 
play than to amend the heart. And that no foolish 
and senseless custom might he omitted in their pub- 
lic assemblies, the people were allowed to applaud 
their orators as had been practised in the forum and 
in the theatres; nay, they were instructed both to 
applaud and to clap their preachers. Who could 
suppose that men professing to despise vain glory, 
and who wore appointed to show to others tho 
emptiness of all human things, would becorno so 
pcnselcsH ? 

“ The first day of the week, on which Christians 
m re accustomed to meet for the worship of God, 
Constantine required by a special law to ho observed 
more sacredly than before, in most congregations 
of Christians five annual festivals were observed, in 
remembrance namely of the Saviours birth, of his suf- 
ferings and death for the sins of men, of his resurrec- 
tion, of his ascension to heaven, and of the descent 
of the Holy Ghost upon his ministers. Of theHO 
festivals that of the fourteen days sacred to the 
memory of Christ's return to life was observed with 
much more ceremony than the rest. The Oriental 
Christiana kept the memorial of tho Saviour's birth 
and of hia baptism on one and the same day, namely, 
the sixth day of .January, and thin day they called 
Epiphany; but the western Christians seem always 
to have consecrated the twenty-fifth day of Decem- 
ber to the memory of the Saviour’s birth; for wliat 
is reported of the Roman bishop, Julian 1. that ho 
transferred the memorial of Christ’s birth from the 
sixth of .January to tins twenty-fifth of December, 
appears to me very questionable. Tho untoward 
success of the age in finding the dead bodies of certain 
holy men increased immensely the commemorations 
of the martyrs. Devout men would have readily 
consented to the multiplication of festivals, if the 
time that Christians consumed in them hod liec.n 
employed to advance tJicin in true holiness ; but tho 
majority spent the time rather in idleness and dissi- 
pation and other vices than in the worship of God. 
It is well kunwn among other things what opportu- 
nities of sinning were offered to lb»* licentious by the 
Vigils, ns they were called, of L.iorand Whitsun- 
tide. 

“ It was believed that nothing was more effectual 
to repel the assaults of evil spirits and to propitiate 
the Deity than fasting, lienee it is easy to discover 
why the rulers of the church ordained fasts by ex* 
press laws, and commanded as a necessary duty wliat 
was before left at discretion. The Quadragesimal ot 
Lent fast, as it was called, was considered more sa- 
cred tlian all the rest, though it was not as yet fixed 
to a determinate number of days, but it should he 
remembered that the fasts of this age differed much 
from those observed by Christians in. preceding age* 
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Ancieully those who undertook to observe a fast 
abrainod altogether from food and drink ; in this age 
many deemed it suHieinnt merely to omit the use of 
Hesli and wine, and thin sentiment afterwards became 
universal among the Latins. 

“ For the more convenient administration of l>ap- 
tism sacred fonts or haptisteria were erected in the 
porches of the temples. This sacred rite was al- 
ways administered, except in case* of necessity, on 
the vigils of Faster and Whitsuntide, with lighted 
wax candles and by the bishop, or by the presbyters 
whom lie commissioned for that purpose. In some 
places salt, a symbol of purity and wisdom, wa* put 
into the mouth of the baptized; and everywhere a 
double anointing was used, the lirst before and the 
other after the baptism. After being baptized the 
persons appeared clad in white gowns during sevn 
layB." 

From the days of Constantine a marked change 
was observed in the whole aspect of Christian wor- 
ship. A pompous ceremonial took the place of tlm 
ancient simplicity. Various ornaments were added 
to the sacerdotal garments, in order to increase the 
veneration in which the clergy were held. The 
temples were fitted up with unbounded magnificence, 
udorned with images of the apostles and saints, but 
more especially with ail image of the Virgin Mary 
holding the infant Jesus in her arms. Altars and 
reliquaries of solid silver were procured in various 
places, and no expense was spared to supply the 
churches with sacred utensils of the most costly 
description. 

This obvious departure from primitive simplicity, 
however, was not limited to the external ceremonies 
of the church, hut extended also to its worship and 
discipline. Thus the agapm or l»\c- feasts, which 
had formed in early times one of the most striking 
evidences of the harmony and mutual kindness which 
prevailed among Christians, were found in the fourth 
century to have so far degenerated in their charac- 
ter, that it was necessary to pm cut them from being 
held in churches. The strictness of the ancient dis- 
cipline towards ecclesiastical offenders was now 
greatly relaxed. The more heinous delinquents, it 
is true, were still liable to public censures. But the 
practice of voluntary confession before the church 
of private offences and secret sins, had for some time 
fallen into desuetude ; and in most places, both of 
the Fast and West, privato confessions before a 
priest bail been substituted in place of public con- 
fessions before the church. 

hi the sixth century, the differences chiefly arose 
in respect of rites and ceremonies between the Greeks 
and I .at in churches. The Nestorian and Eutychian 
neresica in particular, gave origin to various forms 
which were designed to characterize the contending 
sects. In the Western Church, Gregory the Great, 
signalized hi* pontificate by the introduction of a 
number of ceremonies which were altogether new. 
To him is genet ally admitted to be due the inven- 


tion of the canon of the mass, or at least he must bs 
accorded the honour of having wholly remodelled 
the old canon. He discriminated also the different 
times, occasions, and places of public worship, and 
framed a service for each. Hence the vast multi- 
plications of liturgical formulas iu the Homan 
Church. Tt was in the time of Gregory too, that 
churches both in the East and West were erected 
in great numbers, iu memory, and to the honour, of 
t he saints. The number of festivals and saints 1 days 
were almost as numerous as the churches. At the 
period at which we have now arrived, the festival 
began to he celebrated of the Purification of tlic 
Virgin Mary. 

The ceremonies of the Greek church were not a 
little increased in number by the enactments of the 
Trullau council, which xvas held at Constantinople 
A. i). 602, and which, as being supplemental to the 
fifth and sixth general councils, is commonly called 
Concilium Qiiinisextum. Nor were the Homan pon- 
tiffs of the seventh century behind in making addi- 
tions to the ceremonies of the. church. Pope Ilono- 
rius instituted a festival in honour of the wood of 
the cross on which our Lord was crucified; and 
Pope Boniface also consecrated the Feast of All 
Saints. The churches were now adorned in a more 
luxurious and magnificent style firm they had been 
even in the time of Constantine. The confessional 
of St. Peter at Homo was covered with pure silver, 
and the great doors at the entrance of the church 
were overlaid with the same precious metal. 

Christianity thus gradually lost the. simplicity 
which had characterized it in apostolic times, and 
dwindled down into a system of external ceremonies. 
The niultipiicaiiun and regulation of these became 
the chief object of solicitude, and to elfcct this, 
both the doctrines and duties of religion were 
almost wholly neglected. The ma-s of the Roman- 
ists was now looked upon as the principal part of 
divine worship. One addition after another was 
made to its already cumbrous ceremonial, and Tope 
Gregory III. seems to have converted the whole into 
a series of superstitious observances. Charlemagne 
directed his efforts to the abolition of various super- 
stitious rites, abolishing the worship of images, 
limiting the number of holidays, rejecting the con- 
secration of hells with holy water, and introducing 
sev eral other useful qjid important regulations. But 
while thus endeavouring to effect some improve- 
ments in the observances of the church, — this em- 
peror remained devotedly attached to the Roman 
pontiffs, and exerted his influence in inducing all the 
churches of the Latin CliristianB to adopt the entire 
riiual of the Komish w orship. 

So complicated at length did the public rites of 
religion become, that in the ninth century works be- 
' gan to be published, having for their sole object the 
explanation of divine offices, as religious ceremonies 
wei\\ in that age termed. The minuteness with 
which these treatises detailed the various particulan 
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of the cumbrous ritual, shows the exaggerated im- 
portance attached to the mere externals of religion. 
Churchmen were chiefly employed in regulating the 
cumbrous forms of worship. Hence the splendid 
furniture of the temples, the numerous wax-candles 
burning at noon-day, the multitudes of pictures and 
statues, the decorations of the altars, the frequent 
processions, the splendid dresses of the priests, and 
masses appropriate to the honour of saints. E\ery 
new saint which was added to the calendar, called 
for the appointment not only of a new feast-day, but 
of new forms of worship, ami new religious rites. 
Hut while the worship of the saints thus rose into 
prominence, that of the Virgin Mary came every 
day to occupy a more conspicuous place iu the ritual 
of the Romish church. Masses were celebrated, and 
flesh abstained from on Saturdays in honour of 
Mary; the daily office of St. Mary was introduced, 
which was afterwards confirmed by Urban IT.; tbo 
rosary now came into use. consisting of fifteen repe- 
titions of the Lord's Prayer, and one hundred and 
fifty Ave Marias ; the crown of St. Mary also was 
invented, which consisted of six or seven repetitions 
of the Lord's Prayer, ami sixty or seventy Ave 
Marias, according to the. age, ascribed by different 
authors to the Holy Virgin. 

Although Rome had thus for centuries bmi add- 
ing to the number of the rites of ( ■luistian worship, 
the innovations which she had introduced were very 
slow iu being adopted in many parts of the Larin 
world. Spain, in particular, showed itself fur a long 
period most reluctant to part with its ancient liturgy, 
called the Mozarahic or Gothic, and to adopt that of 
Rome. Gregory VI 1., however, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, succeeded in persuading the Spaniards to lay 
aside their long-cherished prejudices, and to fall in 
with the arrangements of the Romish ritual. The 
Greek church was at this period as completely over- 
run with superstition as the Latin, and, accordingly, 
both its public and private worship received various 
additions to its outward rites and ceremonies, not only 
liy decrees of councils, but by the mere personal re- 
commendations of individual patriarchs. Among the 
ItAtins a new festival was instituted A. i>. 1138. in 
honour of the immaculate conception of the Virgin*, — 
a doctrine which, though opposed by Reniard and 
others, was now extensively believed iu this Romish 
church. Pictures and ornaments of various kinds 
were found in almost all the churches. Even the 
floors were covered over wdth paintings of saints 
and angels. New* churches were consecrated with 
sprinkling of holy water and other superstitious cer- 
emonies. More than one altar was now found in 
the same church, for in the twelfth century we find 
mention made of the high altar. In many churches 
the altars were ornamented with gold, silver, pre- 
cious atones, and costly pictures. Expensive lamps^ 
and candles were kept burning before the images of 
saints, which were only to be extinguisher] for three 
days preceding Easter. The cucharist was still ad- 


ministered in bv>th kinds, but. Clement III. decreed ’ 
that only unleavened bread should Ims used, and that • 
the wiuc should ho mixed with water. The doctrine ! 
of transubstantiatimi having now become a received 
dogma of the Litin church, the adoration of the host 
followed as a natural consequence. This practice 
seems to have been first introduced by Guido, a Ci*- 
t Vivian inouk, whom the Pope had created a cardi- 
nal, and despatched as his legate to Cologne. It 
was naturally succeeded by other rites designed to 
do honour to the consecrated bread. splendid , j 
caskets were constructed iu which God, in the form 
of bread, might reside, and be carried from one place 
to another. Processions were formed to convey the 
host to tbo bouses of the sick. In addition to these 
numerous rites connected with the tnuiHuhstAiitialnd 
Lv\ id, a new festival was instituted in honour of the 
body ofrhrUt as present iu the holy supper. This 
festival was imposed by Urliau IV. upon the whole 
elmreh in a. d. 1*2(>4, but in consequence of the death 
of that pontilf soon after signing the decree, it was 
not universally observed by the Latin churches until 
( 'lenient V. iu a. t>. 1311 continued the edict of 
Urban. 

A very important addition was made to the public 
ceremonies of the church towiuds the close of the thir- 
teenth century, by the institution of the year of jubilee 
by Honifaee VI I L, who decided that every hundredth 
year all who should confess and lament their sins, 
and devoutly visit the church ol St. Peter and St. 
Paul at Koine, should receive plenary remission of 
their sins. Finding that this new festival brought 
both honour and gain to the church of Rome, Home 
future pontiffs limited it to shorter periods than a 
century. Thus Clement VI. repeated the jubilee in 
A.T). 1350, and both Gregory XL and Urban VI. 
wi.-hed to reduce the interval to ihirtvthieo years, 
the supposed years of our laud’s age at Ins cruel* 
lixion ; but were prevented by death Irnni accom- 
plishing their design. Honifaee IX. first attained 
the object. Paul If. ordered that the festival should 
be kept every twenty-live years. Yet death, in his 
case, iibo compelled him to resign the benefit of I ho 
alteration to his MieccHsor, Sixtus IV. One pope 
after another seems, as darkness gradually covered 
the; elmreh, to have been anxious to signalize his 
reign by Home addition to the i • n umnies of reli- 
gion. Innocent V. instituted fe>’.val days in cold’ 
lnemomtiou of the fy«<ar whi< h pierced the Saviour's 
side, of the nails which fast cued him to the cross, 
and of the crown of thorn* which he worn in the 
judgment-hall. Among many other superstitious, 
rites John XXII. added the augers salutation to 
Mary to the prayers in common tine. 

True spiritual religion had now almost wholly dis- 
appeared, and given place to a gorgeous system <ri 
external wort-hip calculated only by parade and glit- 
ter to gratify the senses of an ignorant multitude. 
The worship of the Virgin was substituted for that 
of JcfeUH, and legends were framed to enhance tlis 
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estimation in which she was held. Indulgence* were 
openly sold to enrich the coders of an avaricious 
priesthood. Mimic shows wore got up ; trifling cer- 
emonies were devised ; incense and holy water were 
used in profusion, and the worship of the professing 
Christian church was nothing more than a rarce show. 
The discourses of the few priests who were capable 
of preaching, consisted of an account of pretended 
miracles, ridiculous failles, and silly legends strung 
together without method and without skill. The 
authority of holy mother church was loudly pro- 
claimed, the influence of the saints with Cod, the 
dignity, glory, and all-prevailing efficacy of the 
prayers of the Virgin Mary, the surpassing value of 
relics, the indescribable utility of indulgences, the 
awful torment* of purgatory, such were the principal 
themes on which the clergy descanted in their ad- 
dresses to the people. No wonder that in these 
circumstances a d. plumbic ignorance of divine things 
everywhere prevailed, and superstition, united with 
gross corruption of morals, characterized the great 
mass of the population of so-called Christendom. 

It was when matters had reached this crisis that, 
in the sixteenth century, the Reformation took place 
in Oorinany, which speedily extended itself over the 
other countries of Europe, leading to a change in 
the. riles and ceremonies of the. church, as well as in 
many points of doctrine. The I'mtestant parly 
held, that all the innovations which (lie Humanists, 
in the course of time, had introduced into the 
church, ought to bo rejected as of merely human 
invention. Many of these rites, however, were 
retained by the Reformed Church, chiefly on the 
ground that they were matters of comparative in* 
ditlereneo, not affecting the character of the church 
as a Christian body. In England, accordingly, when 
the Unformed roligion Imd been adopted as the estab- 
lished religion of tho country, the -Puritans com- 
plained that so much of the leaven of Antichrist 
should still ho permitted to remain in the Church of 
Christ. For example, they wished tho abolition of 
all saints’ days, and tho prohibition of tho sign of the 
cross, more especially in the sacrament of baptism. 
They were opposed to the employment of sponsors 
in baptism while the parents were still living. They 
disapproved of tho Apocrypha being road or ex- 
pounded in public worship. They called for the 
abolition of various rites and customs, which they 
regarded as unscriptural, such Us kneeling at the 
sacrament of tho Lord's Supper, bowing at the name 
of Jesus, giving the ring in marriage, the prohibition 
of marriage during certain times of the year, and the 
licensing it for money, as also the confirmation of 
children by episcopal imposition of hands. The 
Puritans, while they objected to these and other 
rites belonging to the Romish system, held also that 
all human traditions are superfluous and sinful; that 
only the laws of Christ are to be practised and 
taught., and that mystical &ud significant ceremonies 
in religion are unlawful. Queen Elizabeth was herself 


violently opposed to the Puritans during the whole 
of her reign, but several persons belonging to her 
court, and even some of her most eminent ecclesias- 
tics, were favourable to them, and approved of their 
opposition to the Romish ceremonies. Accordingly, 
some continued to we ar the prescribed clerical vest- 
ments, and others laid them aside; some adminis- 
tered the .lAcrament kneeling, and others standing, or 
even bitting ; some baptized in a font with the sign 
of the cross, and others in a basin without it. This 
unseemly and unsettled state of things continued for 
some years, whilst the Puritan party was increasing 
in numbers and in influence. The queen at length 
interfered, and in 1505 directed her ecclesiastical 
commissioners to devise some means of bringing 
about an exact uniformity. Upon this, a hook called 
1 Advertisement*,' was set forth by Archbishop Par- 
ker. containing orders for preaching, administering the 
sacraments, and the dress of ecclesiastical persons: 
to which were added certain protestation*, to he 
made, promised, and subscribed by all for the future 
admitted into the church. The queen did not give 
her authority to these Advertisements till some year* 
after; but *he issued a proclamation requiring con 
funnily in the use of tho vestment*, under penalty 
of prohibition from preaching, and deprivation, which 
the archbishop in several instances » arried into effect. 
The London minister* were cited before him, and 
thirty-seven out of ninety-eight refused to promise 
compliance with the ordained ceremonies ; whilst the 
younger students at Cambridge were bo infected with 
the Puritan doctrines, t hat the famous Thomas Cart- 
wri'jht, and tfOO more, threw off their surplice* in 
one day, within the walls of one college. 

Tho suspended clergymen, finding that renewed 
applications to the queen and her ministers were 
ineffectual, in 15t>(> published a treatise in their own 
vindication : in which they alleged, that neither the 
prophets of the Old Testament, nor the apostles ©f 
tho New, were distinguished by their garments; 
that such a distinction was not introduced into the 
Christian Church until long after the appearance of 
Antichrist; that the habits to which they objected 
had been connected with idolatry and sorcery, were 
an offence to w f eak Christians, and an encourage- 
ment to papist* ; that they were only human appoint- 
ments, and even if they had been indifferent, the 
imposition of them w^s an infringement of Christian 
liberty. And, finally, the suffrage of foreign divines 
was cited, who all condemned them, though they 
were not willing to hazard the dawning Reformation 
solely on their account. 

As none of the points were conceded to the Puri 
tans, in 1566 they came to the resolution of separat 
ing from the parish churches, and assembling in 
private houses, or wherever they could enjoy their 
•own form of worship. They debated, however, as to 
whether they should retain any of the Common 
Prayer ; or. since they were parted from tho Eng- 
lish Church, whether they should not set up a new 
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order of service more conformable to the Scriptures 
and the practice of foreign divines The latter was 
decided upon, and the established liturgy was en- 
tirely laid aside. The ceremonies of the Church of 
England have continued, down to the present day, 
in much the same condition as they were in the reign 
Of Elizabeth, And the controversy between that 
church and Dissenters turns upon the single point 
of the twentieth article, “That the church hath 
power to decree rites and ceremonies, ’* — a point 
which is strenuously denied by all Dissenters, though 
the same article guards this power claimed for the 
church against abuse, by asserting, 44 Vet it is not 
lawful for the church to ordain anything that is con- 
trary to God's Word written; neither may it so 
expound one place of Scripture that it bo repugnant 
to another.” The caution thus introduced is with- 
out avail, since the church herself is to he the judge 
of what is or is not opposed to the Word of God. 
The great safety of any church is simply to adhere 
to the arrangements of Christ and his apostles in 
the Scriptures, and thus to trench in nothing upon 
the simplicity of primitive ChrUtiimity. 

CEREMONIES (Masters or attendants 

on the Pope, usually six in number, two of them be- 
ing called assistants, and the other four supernumer- 
aries. Their duty is to regulate all pontifical func- 
tions, acquaint the cardinals with their duties, and 
issue orders to all persons belonging to the court. 
They have admission into the conclave, and likewise 
| into the congregation of rites, but only one goes to 
the ceremonial congregation. Whenever the Pope 
sends any cardinal a laU re out of Pome, he deputes 
one of the supernumerary masters of the ceremonies 
to wait upon him. These officials are generally 
clothed in purplo cassocks, with black buttons and 
facings, and sleeves trailing on the ground, but in 
1 the papal chapel they wear a red cassock like the rest 
of the cardinals, and rochets like the prelates. When 
they appear in this ceremonial habit, they do not 
give precedency to any of the Pope’s officers or do- 
mestics, with the exception of the. major-domo, the 
n aster or tirst gentleman of the bedchamber, and the 
chief cup bearer. 

CERES, one of the principal female divinities of 
the ancient Romans, which they derived from the 
Greeks, by whom she was termed De MET Kit (which 
tee). She was the daughter of Saturn and Vesta, 
and the mother of Proserpine. Ceres was accounted 
the goddess of fruits, who tirst taught men the art 
of husbandry, and is usually represented as a tall 
majestic woman with yellow hair, crowned with ears 
of corn, bearing in her right hand poppies and wheat, 
and in her left a lighted torch. The reason of this 
last emblem is to be found in the legend, that when 
hef daughter Proserpine was stolen by Pluto, she 
sought her with lighted torches through the whtfte 
world, until she learned from Arethusa that the had 
been carried by Pluto to the infernal regionf • The 
distressed mother made her complaint to Jupiter, 
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who, moved with compassion, allowed Proserpine to 
live half the year with her mother in the heavens, 
and the other half with her husband in the regions 
below. The worship of Geres seems to have reached 
the Romans through Sicily. The tirst temple to this 
goddess was dedieated at Rome in n. c. 41)6, and A 
festival (see next article) was instituted with games 
in honour of her, over which a Greek priestess pro- j 
sided, to indicate that the wondiip of ('ores was bor- 
rowed from the Greeks. Geres, though a foreign 
divinity, soon rose to great importance among the 
Romans, the decrees of tike honato being deposited in 
her temple, which was committed to the special care 
of the tvdiles. In his work on the 1 Nature of the 
Gods/ Cicero detines the name of Ceres os given 
from her power of bearing trims, thus showing that 
J'V (his goddess was represented the earth. Tlu> 
greater Klcusinian mysteries, which were observed 
in the autumn, were, dedicated to Ceres, and the 
lesser to her daughter Proserpine. (See KlkI’kinian 
Mysteries.) Hulls wen? sacrificed to (Vies on 
those festal occasions; libations were made to her of 
their blood, which they poured upon the earth, the 
prolitic lap of the patron goddess, and their tlesli was 
burnt upon her numerous altars. In tho Amiiar 
valia (which see), a how, a sheep, and a bull, were 
sacrificed to Cures, and hymns sung in her honour. 
Geres was honour* d at Gatauia in Sicily, as she was 
at Rome. 

GEREAEIA, a festival anciently celebrated at 
Rome in honour of Ckkem (see preceding article), 
generally on the ides of April, though some think a 
few days earlier. To represent Geres wandering in 
search of Proserpine, women clothed in white 
dresses ran up and clown with lighted torches in 
their hands. During the festival games were relo- 
cated iu the Cirrus Maximus, to winch none were 
admitted unless clothed in white. 

CEKIDWKN, a goddess of the ancient Gyinri, 
corresponding to the Geres of tho Romans, or l)u- 
meter of the Greek*. 

CERINTIHANS, one of the earliest of the Gnos- 
tic sects, which derived its name from its thunder 
Ccriiithus, who is said to have been a coin* mporary o{ 
the apostle John, lie w T a» the first who taught that 
system of Juduiziwr Christianity, whi*h gradually 
ripened into Gnosticism. Epiph.'iuius ropir*M*iits him 
as by birth a Jew, ami accord in to Theodoret, ho 
received his truth mg in the s* Imo! of Alexandria. 
Early writers inform us, that he resided at Kphe*un 
while John was in that city, and Irenams tells a 
story of John having met Gerinthus in a public bath 
at Ephesus, and that on seeing the heretic, hu in* 
stuffily fled out, saying that he was afraid the bath j 
would fall upon so tinted an enemy of the truth and ; 
kill him. j 

The most varied accounts have been given of the j 
doctrines of Gerinthus, according as the writers are i 
dift|>oM*d to attach more prominence to tl»c Gnostic, j 
or to the J udaiziug clement. Irewcun inclines chiefly 
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to the former view, and Cains, a presbyter at Rome, 
and Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, incline to the 
latter. Neander regards Ccrintlum aB beat entitled 
to be considered as the intermediate link between 
the Judai/.ing and the Gnostic Beets. Ho was in 
fact one of the first who framed a regular system of 
heresy after the apostolic times. Being himself a 
.lew, it was natural that his starting point shoifld bo 
decidedly Jewish. Accordingly, he acts out with the 
doctrine that between God and the world there exists 
a count] osb number of intermediate angels or spirits, 
of various ranks and degrees. By their instrumen- 
tality the world was originally created, and ail its 
concerns were arranged and presided over by one 
who was placed at the head of the angola, and who, 
though himself ignorant of the character of God, re- 
presented him in the superintendence of this lowe^ 
world, and more especially ah the ruler of tin* Jewi-.h 
people, and the being through whom the Supreme 
God revealed himself to them. The view which 
I Cerint bus gave of the constitution of the Person of 
Christ, approached somewhat to the sentiments of 
the Ebionitcs, at least in so far as concerned the 
denial of the supernatural eomvpiion of Christ. He 
believed Jesus Christ to ho simply a Jewish man, 
sprung of Joseph and Mary, and so remarkable fi>r 
his piety and purity that he was selected to be the 
Messiah. The commencement of his higher destiny, 
when he. became invested with Divine attributes, was, 
according to the Corinthian system, to In; dated from 
the hour of his hujitisMi hv John the Baptist, when 
the Spirit descended upon him in the form of a dove. 
The Spirit of the Messiah, which now entered into 
Jesus, was the true heavenly Christ himself, bv 
whom he was miraculously endowed with the know- 
ledge of the Supreme God, and invested with the 
supernatural power of working miracles. The man 
JcsuH was the. organ through whom the heavenly 
Christ manifested himself to men, hut being superior 
to all suffering, no sooner was the man Jcmis given 
into the hands of men to he crucified and slain, 
than the Christ or the Logos left him, and returned 
to tho Father, Epiphanius alleges that Cerintlms 
denied the resurrection of Jesus, but this assertion 
is supported by no other writer. CYrinthus belli 
that the Jewish Law was in a certain sense binding 
upon Christians. lie taught also that there would 
be a resurrection of tho body, and that the righteous 
would enjoy a millennium of happiness in Palestine, 
where the man Jesus having conquered all his ene- 
mies, through the power of tho heavenly Christ 
united to him, would reign in the glorified Jerusalem 
over all his saints. Cains and Dionysius Attribute 
carnal views on this subject to Ccrinthus, which it is 
jvory unlikely that he ever held. Epiphanies charges 
«him with rejecting Paul because of that apostle’s 
{renunciation of circumcision, but it is far from pro- 

I bablo that lie rejected tho whole of the Epistles of 
Paul, though he may have objected to some of them. 
It is on ancient opinion, that the apostle John wrote 


his Gospel mainly with a view to refute Ccrinthus, 
hut many theological critics are opposed to the idea. 
Kpiphanius says, that CerinthuB was head of the fac- 
tion which rose at Jerusalem against the apostle 
Peter, on account of some uncircumcised persons 
with whom that apostle hud eaten; and also that he 
was one of the leaders in the disturbance raised at 
Antioch in Syria, contending for the necessity of 
circumcision. He is said to Iiave been endowed 
with a prophetic spirit, uud to have published many 
prophecies and revelations throughout Phrygia and 
Pisidia. Ib* began to propagate his heresy towards 
the close of the first century. 

('KROFERAKH (I -at. cent, wax, fero, to carry), 
taper-bearers in the Church of Rome, whose office 
it is to walk before the deacons with a lighted taper 
in their hands. (See Accknkoku.) Similar officers 
are found in the Greek church. 

CE ROMANOV', a species of divination practised 
among the ancient Greeks by means of wax, which 
they melted and let drop into water within three de- 
finite spaces, and by observing the figure, distance, 
situation, and connection of the drops, foretold future 
events, or answered any question proposed. Seo 
DiVfNATION. 

C ESAKI NS, a religious order which arose in the 
thirteenth century, in consequence oi various abuses 
having crept into the order of St. Francis. The 
abuses complained of, however, having been re- 
forined, flu* order of tho Cesarins ceased to exist. 

CESSATION, an act of discipline in the Church 
of Rome, styled technically cessatio a divin w, when 
for any notorious injury or disobedience to tlu* 
church, a stop is put to all divine offices and the ad- 
ministration of sacraments, and Christians are de- 
prived of church burial. An interdict di tiers from a 
tyjsitfioH, in that during the former divine service 
may he performed in such churches of any place in- 
terdicted, the doors being shut, as are not expressly 
under the interdict, and even may bo celebrated 
solemnly on certain high festivals, but in a cessation, 
no religious service can be performed solemnly; tho 
only liberty allowed in in order that the consecrated 
host may he renewed, to repeat every week a private 
mass in the piui>h churches, the doors being shut; 
taking care also not to ring tho bell, or to admit 
more than two persons to administer in it. More- 
over, it is lawful during, the cessation to administer 
baptism, confirmation, and penance, to such persons 
as desire it, provided they are not excommunicated, 
or under an interdict. The viaticum or extreme 
unction may also he administered, but then the 
prayers which are said before and after that admin- 
istration must not be repeated. Cessation may be 
incurred by a whole diocese, a city, a village, or one 
or more churches. 

^CESSION, a term used in the Church of England, 
when m church is void in consequence of the incum- 
bent of any living being promoted to a bishopric. 

CESTL'S, the girdle of Venus, the goddess of 
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Love among tlie ancient Homans. It was said to 
Ii&yq this property, that whatever female wore it 
would become lovely in the eyes of him whom she 
wished to please. Venus used it to win the affec- 
tions of Mars, and Juno borrowed it from her when 
she wished to attract the regards of J upiter. 

CHACAM, the name given in some countries to 
tho chief or presiding rabhi among the modem Jews, 
who holds a spiritual, and to some extent a civil, au- 
thority over a country or large district, lie has the 
power of inflicting ecclesiastical censures, excommu- 
nications, and anathemas, the consequences of which 
are believed to extend lievond the present life. lie 
takes cognizance of all violations of the Sabliath, all 
disregard of the fasts or festivals, all marriages, 
divorces, and commercial contracts, ami all eases of 
adultery or incest. He hears and determines ap- 
peals against decisions of inferior rabbis within bis 
district, and decides all difficult questions of the 
law. The clmcam preaches three or four sermons 
in a year. The name chacam, or wise man, or doc- 
tor, is usually applied to the chief rabbi among the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews. 

C1IA1TYA, the name applied among tho Nnd- 
liists to all objects propel* to be worshipped. Such 
objects Gotatua lludiia declared to he of three Kinds. 
The first class includes the relics of his body, which 
were collected after his cremation. The second in- 
cludes those things which have been erected on his 
account or for bis sake, which the commentators 
say, mean the images of his person. And the third 
includes the articles he possessed, such as his girdle, 
his alms-bowl, the robe he put on when he bathed, 
the \ easel from which he drank water, and his seat 
or throne. All these are called Chaitya*, on account 
of the satisfaction or pleasure they produce in the 
mind of those by whom they arc properly regarded. 

CHAKIA- MOUNT, a name adopted by Hiulba 
according to the legendary accounts given by the 
Mongol books, which arc only translations from the 
Thibetan or ffauscrit. The narrative differs consi- 
derably from the Singhalese version of tho story 
which has been already noticed under the article 
lit' i>H A ((.vOTAMA). The Mongolian legend is as fol- 
lows. Soutadanna. a chief man of the houAo of 
Chakia, of the caste of the Jirahmins, reigned in 
India over the powerful empire of Magadha. lie 
married M aha may a , the great illusion, but did not 
consummate his marriage with her. While still a 
virgin, she conceived by divine influence, and on the 
fifteenth day of the second month of spring she gave 
birth to a son, whom she had carried three hundred 
lays in her womb. A king, an incarnation of Indra, 
oaptized the young god in a divine water. Thu 
child received the name of Arddha-Chiddi, and was 
nstantly recognized as a divine being, while it was 
predicted that he would surpass in holiness all pre- 
ceding incarnations. Every one adored him* as the 
god of gods, a title which in Mongolian is Tinjri-in- 
Tmgri The utmost care having been lavished j 


upon his childhood, he was committed at the age 
of ten to tho care of an eminent sago under whose 
instruction he acquired a knowledge of poetry, 
music, drawing, the mathematics and medicine, lie 
made such rapid progress in knowledge that lie puz- 
zled his teacher with various perplexing questions. 
Without the slightest assistance ho acquired tho 
knowledge of fifty ditfereut languages with their 
peculiar characters, and thus he was supernal urally 
fitted to fulfil bis great mission, tbo enlightenment 
of tho world, and tho diffusion of the knowledge of 
religion Among all nations. At the age of twenty 
he married a virgin of the race of Chukia. by whom 
he had a son named Ilikhali, and a daughter. Soon 
after he left his wife and family, ami resolved to 
give himself to a life of contemplation. Having 
y minted a horse accordingly, which wad brought 
him by an angel from heaven, he fled to the King- 
dom of Otidipa on the hanks of the Naraeiira. There 
lie assumed the priestly oflicc, cut off his hair, and 
took the dress of a penitent, and exchanged hi.i 
name for (iotama, that is, one who obscures the 
senses. After having spent six years in the desert, 
far from the abodes of men, And nccompaiiicd only 
by five favourite disciples, lie set out. to exercise liis 
apostleship. Hav ing readied Hknauks (which see), 
the holy city, he mounted the throne, taking the 
name of Ciiakia-Mohm, or the penitent of Chakia. 

Having given himself up for a time to preparatory 
meditations, the great sage made public, proclama- 
tion at IlcnarcK of tbe new system of doctrine.. Ilia 
instructions arc contained in a collection of 108 largo 
volumes, known by the generic mono of Gandjour 
or verbal teaching. They treat chiefly of the meta- 
physics of creation, and the frail and perishable na- 
ture of man. The best edition of tliis great work is 
tbnt oflVkin, being in four languages, Thibetan, Mon- 
golian, Mautcboo, and Chinese. No sooner were tho 
new doctrines made public, than Chakia Mould 
met with tho keenest and most determined opposi- 
tion from the priests of the ancient religious creeds 
of India, but challenging them to open eonin'Wirsy, 
lie obtained a complete triumph over tin in, in hon- 
our of which a festival was institulnl, which is held 
during the first fifteen days of the fust mouth. 

Chakia-Mouni laid down a*- the foundation of his 
religions system certain establMied principles of 
morality. These he reduced i-> four: I. 'I lie power 
of pity resting »j on iiunioveaole bases. 2. The 
avoidance of all cruelty. J. An unlimited compas- 
sion toward* all criahircs. -1. An inflexible con- 
science. Then follow* the decalogue or tin special 
proscriptions and prohibitions. 1. Not to kill. 2. 
Not to rob. 3. To be chaste. 4. Not to bear false 
witness. 5. Not t<» lie. C. Not to swear. 7. To 
avoid all impure words. 8. To be disinterested. 9. 
Not to avenge ones self. 10. Not to be supersti- 
tious. The new prophet pretended to have received 
these precepts by revelation from heaven; and when 
he died at the age of eighty, they began to spread 
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throughout all Asia, ah a divine code of morality de- 
signed to regulate the actions of men. Before bid- 
ding a last farewell to bin disciples, the sage pre- 
dicted that his doctrine would prevail for five thou- 
sand years; that at the expiry of that period there 
would appear another Budha, another man-god, pre- 
destined to be the teacher of the human race. Till 
that time, he added, iny religion will bo exposed to 
constant persecution, my followers will bo obliged to 
quit India, and to retire to the highest mountains of 
Thibet, a country which will become the palace, the 
sanctuary, and the metropolis of the: true faith. 

Such is the Mongolian legend of tho history of 
the famous founder of JtunmsM (which see), a sys- 
tem which, being first devised in Hindustan, crossed 
the Himalaya, ami hccAtnc the predominant religion 
of Thibet, Bokhara, Mongolia, Biiunah, Japan, (Vyi. 
Inn, and to ft great extent even of the vast empire of 
China. The llralunans regard Bud ha as an avatar 
or incarnation of Vishnu. 

ClfALASSA, an idol worshipped by the ancient 
Arabians. It was destroyed in the tenth year of 
the Hegira. 

OHALCKECUfl, a surname given to Athena at 
Sparta, as the goddess of the brazen house, her 
temple in that city being built of brass, ami contain- 
ing also her statue of brass. A festival was insti- 
tuted in honour of Athena under this surname. See 
next article. 

CM A MB (EC I A, a festival celebrated every year 
at Sparta, in honour of AthcnA, as tho goddess of 
the brazen house. A procession of young men in 
full armour repaired to her temple, where sacrifices 
were offered. 

CHALDEANS (Religion op the Anotent). 
flee Bahylonians (Religion of the Ancient). 

CHA DDE A NS. See N estoiha ns. 
CHALDEAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. This 
church, which acknowledges subjection to the Papal 
Sue, comprehends, according to the * A minis of tho 
Propagation of tho Faith, 1 the Patriarchate of Baby- 
lon, the Archbishoprics of Diurbekr, Jizoirah, Morah, 
Adurbijan, and tho Bishoprics of Mardin, Sirid, 
A madia, Salmas, and Karkut, with ten bishops, and 
one hundred uud one priests. The number of the 
Chaldean Catholics is said to ho reduced to 1 5.000. 
For a long period the Romanists have been making 
groat efforts to gain converts, more especially among 
tho Nestorians on the banks of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. So far back ns 1681, a patriarch was 
ordained by Pope Innocent XL, over such of the 
Nestorians as had seceded to Romo, under the title 
of Mar Yoosuf or Joseph, Patriarch of the Chal- 
deans. Tho seat of this functionary was at Diar- 
bekr until tho year 1778, when this lino of patriarchs 
was discontinued on the submission of Mar Elias of 
Klkosh, one of the two regular patriarchs of the 
Nestorians to ihe papal jurisdiction. The Chaldean 
Catholics nre usually styled by the Pope Chaldean 
i Christians, a title Much belongs to the rest of their 


countrymen, os much if not more than to them 
The hooks of the Chaldean Catholic Church are 
written in the ancient Syriac language, and are the 
same with those of the Nestorians, with the excep- 
tion of such modifications as have been introduced 
to render them conformable to the creed of Rome. 
All the clergy except the metropolitan bishop and 
the patriarch arc allowed to marry before ordination, 
hut not after it. The American missionaries at Mo- 
sul, and among the Nestorians, have succeeded in 
gaining several converts from the Chaldean Catho- 
lics, and although Papal iniluence has been used 
with the Pasha to interrupt, and if possible, defeat 
tho labours of these devoted heralds of the cross, 
they still persevere in propagating the truth, and in 
building up a Protestant church amid all the oppo- 
sition and even persecution to which they arc ex- 
posed. 

CHALDEE PARAPHRASES, or Tarovms, 
a name given to translations of the Old Testament 
into the Chaldee tongue. When the Jews were car- 
ried captive into Babylon, they naturally lost*Bonie 
part of their own language, and acquired a know- 
ledge of the Chaldee which was spoken in the land 
of their exile. Thus there appear to have been three 
dialects of the Chaldee. 1. The language spoken in 
the Babylonish empire. 2. The Syriac, spoken by 
the people of Syria. 3. The Jewish dialect, ap- 
proaching more to the original Hebrew. Hence the 
necessity for Chaldee Paraphrases, on account both 
of the Jews in Chaldea, and also of those in Judea, 
many of whom had lost all knowledge of the original 
Hebrew. Accordingly, in the service of the syna- 
gogue, a passage was first read in the Hebrew Scrip 
fures, and then translated to the people into the 
Chaldee dialect. In this way numbers of transla- 
tions were formed, which in course of time yielded 
to a few of acknowledged superiority, which were 
generally adopted both for public and private use. 
'Hie most celebrated of these are the Targums or 
Paraphrases of Onkelos, and of Jonathan Ben Cx- 
zio) ; the former being a version of the five books of 
Moses, and the latter aversion of Joshua, Judges, 
the two hooks of Samuel, the two books of Kings, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor 
Prophets. The Targuni of Onkelos is undoubtedly 
the most ancient now extant. It is rather a version 
than a paraphrase, being rendered from the Hebrew 
word for word, and with great exactness. It has 
always been preferred by the Jew's to all other Tar- 
gums, and being set to the same musical notea with 
the Hebrew Text, it is thus fitted to be read in the 
same tone with it in the public assemblies. The 
Targum of Jonathan resembles that of Onkelos in 
purity of style, but is much more of the nature of 
a paraphrase, particularly liis version of the later 
JVophets. The Jews allege that he was the favour- 
ite disciple of Hillel, and lived before the time of 
our Lepl. They hold him in so high estimation, that 
they consider him as equal even to Moses liimself 
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Beside* these two celebrated Tnrguiiis, there is 
another Targnm on the Law, which is called that of 
Jerusalem. It is not a continued paraphrase as the 
rest are, but only a commentary on some passages 
here and there as the author thought the test re- 
quired an explanation, and sometimes whole chap- 
ters are passed over. It is written by an unknown 
hand, and the time when it was composed is uncer- 
tain, but it u conjectured to have been written after 
the third century. There are also Targums on all 
the other books of the Old Testament, excepting 
Daniel, Ezra, and Noheiniah, which may possibly 
have been lost. 

CHALICE, the cup in which the wine used in 
the eucharist is administered. In the early ages of 
the church it was generally composed of the most 
simple materials, for example, of glass or wood. Ac- 
cording to IrciucuB, supported by Kpiplmuius, the 
impostor Marcus, of the second century, used a glass 
cup in the celebration of the Lords Supper, and the 
custom seems to have continued for several cen- 
turies. llut when the simplicity of primitive Chris- 
tianity gave way before a carnal system of ceretno- 
mics, more costly materials came to bo employed in 
the dispensation of the Supper, lienee we, find 
gold and silver cups mentioned in the inventory of 
churches in the sixth and seventh centuries. 

The use of the chalice, or communicating in both 
kinds, is denied by the Church of Home to the laity, 
who are allowed to communicate only in one kind ; the 
right of communicating in both kinds being reserved 
ouly for the ollicinting priest. This practice lias not 
the slightest sanction from the Word of Clod. Our 
blessed Lord, when first, instituting the. sacrament of 
the supper, administered both the bread and the 
wine to all his disciples, using these remarkable 
words in reference to the cup, 44 Drink ye nil of it." 
He neither dispensed the sacrament nor authorized its 
dispensation under one form only. This indeed has 
been generally conceded by Romish doctors and 
councils, and even by the council of Trent itself, 
which acknowledges our Lord's administration of 
each species in the original institution. And yet 
these theologians and councils urge the propriety of 
half-communion, alleging that all to whom tin? cup 
at the time of institution was presented were not lay- 
men but priests; and the use of the wine by the 
clergy affords no example for its distribution to the 
laity. But unfortunately for this argument, it ap- 
plies to the bread equally with the wine, so that if it 
be valid, both ought to be denied to the laity. 
Half-communion seems to have been utterly unknown 
in the first age* of the church. 44 One bread,” says 
Ignatius, 14 is broken, and one cup distributed to 
*11." 44 The deacons,” says Justin Martyr, “ give to 
every one present to partake of the blessed bread 
and wine ” Chrysostom too is equally expliejj, 
“One b<>dy and one cup is presented to all,” Ac- 
cording to Jerome, 44 the priests who administer the | 
communion, divide the Lord's blood anxftig the i 


people.” These authorities, extending through th« 
four first centuries, might be corroborated by the evi- 
dence of many others. 

The first who practised half-communion were the 
Manichcans, who abhorred wine, and it is worth 
noticing that Tope. Leo in A. n. 443 commanded 
tliis heretical sect to be excommunicated, on ac- 
count of the denial of the eup, — a practice which 
his Holiness accounted sacrilege. l\>pe Gola- 
Bius in A.i>. 495 spoke, in the strongest and most 
condemnatory terms of this Manichenn practice. 
Pope Urban in A. 1>. 1095, presiding in the council 
of Clermont, which consisted of two hundred and 
thirty-eight bishops, deelarcd that “ no person, ex- 
cept, iti cases of necessity, i» to communicate at tlm 
altar, but must partake separately of the, bread and 
wine.” Pope Paschal, so late as A. t>. 1118, issued 
enactments to the same effect. “Our Lord himself,” 
says lie, “dispensed the bread and the wine, each by 
itself; and this usage wc teach and command the 
holy church always to obsme.” B\ the confession 
of Bellarmine, Baronins, And Lyra, the ancient 
church celebrated this institution in both kind*. 
And even the council of Trent declares, that “ both 
elements wete often used from the beginning of the 
riiriKtian religion; but in process of lime this usage 
was changed for just and weighty reasons.” It is 
An important fact, that in denying the cup to the 
laity, the. Church of Rome differs from all other 
Christian churches. Eastern and Western, at the. 
present day. The. only sect of antiquity who art! 
known to have practised Imlf-conmiunioii were the 
Maniclieans, from whom the Latin church seem to 
have adopted it. Thu former held wine in abhor- 
rence, accounting it the gall of the Dragon; the lat- 
ter held, and still hold, the sacramental wine in such 
veneration, ns to account it unlit to be used by any 
other than a priest, and that too only when engaged 
in sacred service. 

Nor was the use of the clmlice withheld all at 
once fiom the laity. The practice was introduced 
gradually and by slow* successive steps. At so eaily 
a date as the end of the sixth century, ihe custom 
seems to have found its way into some churches, of 
dipping the bread in tlm wine brfi.ro presenting it to 
the communicant, 'l’lus cm»n< oils practice bad Ik>- 
coine frequent in the eleventh (culury; and the 
council of Clermont condemn* 1 1 d as mi miHcripturid 
mode of coinmiiqu u. A seem . } slop in the same 
direction was taken by the introduction of tbd 
strange device or suet ikii. Pip* «*i quills, general! JH 
of silver, wen* annex** ! to the chain e, through whieltl 
the communicant was requited to suck the wine, oil 
as it w*as imagined, the blo.»d of the Redeemer. Thill 
design of tin’s absurd process was to prevent tlicfl 
spilling of the sacicd fluid, whi* h by the. words of I 
consecration was thought to become possessed of a 
Divine character. 

Folate as the twelfth coni urv, the denial of th# 
chalk e to the laity is admitted, levtiti by Komis! 
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authors, to have been unknown. In the following 
century, however, the practice begins to make its 
appearance. Father Bona ventura, who died in 1274, 
mentions its introduction into some churches, and 
his testimony is supported by that of Aquinas. It 
was first, enacted into a law two hundred years later 
by the council of Constance, and this enactment was 
renewed and confirmed by the council of Basil in 
1437. The matter was discussed at great length in 
the council of Trent in 1502 .amid great variety of 
opinion. Twenty-nine voted for the restoration of 
the cup, and thirty-eight against it. Fourteen were 
for deferring the decision, and ten for sending a de- 
legation to (tcrinany to investigate the subject. 
Twenty-four were in favour of referring the. ques- 
tion to the Pope, and thirty-one to the prelates. 
At length the dispute terminated in the production 
of canons, which approved in the strongest manner 
of half-communion, and a discretionary power of 
granting or refusing the cup to the laity was vested 
in the Roman pout ill'. The utmost difference of 
opinion now manifested itself throughout the whole 
of Europe. The Spaniards and Italians were vio- 
lently opposed to the restoration of the sacramental 
cup, and Franco, (lermany, Bohemia, Roland, and 
Hungary contended as keenly in its favour. The 
Trent ine decree is now universally admitted to bo 
the rule, of the church throughout the Roman Catho- 
lic world. 

CHAhlNlTIS ;<lr. rltalinns, a bridle), a surname 
of Atiikna (which we), derived, it is supposed, from 
that goddess having tinned Pegasus, the winged 
horse, and given him to Rellcrophnutes. 

Cl TALK El A ( Hr. c.h<tlxd:os, brass), a festival of 
great antiquity, celebrated at Athens at first in hon- 
our of Athena, when it received the name of Atliu- 
naia. Afterwards it was kept in honour of Iloplin*?- 
I tus, and being celebrated only by artizans, especially 
smiths, it was called ChaWria. 

CIIAMM ANIi\f, temples in honour of the sun, 
which the ancient Hebrews erected in imitation of 
the Syrians and lMuenicians. These buildings are 
frequently referred to in the Old Testament ; hut the 
authorized version translates the Hebrew word bv 
the general term “ images." The word chinnumnhti 
thus rendered, is found in Lev. xxvi. 30; 2 Ohron. 
xxxiv. 4; Is. xvii. 8; xxvii. 1 ) ; K/.ck. vi. 4. 

Considerable variety of opinion prevails as to the 
precise object to which the chauimwim refers. Rab- 
in Solomon Jarchi says, that they were idols which 
they set upon towers, and he alleges that the 
name chammanim was given to them because they 
: were exposed to the sun. Jurieu argues that the 
word being generally joined in the Old Testament 
, with groves and altars, must be understood as referring 
| not to images, but places- appropriated for the idola- 
| trous worship of the sun. lie agrees accordingly in 
' opinion with Alien- Ezra, that they were “arched 
j houses, built in honour df rho sun, and in the form of 
1 a chariot.” Th« 4s, therefore, may have been the j 


chariots of the surt which Jusiah is said to have 
burnt, and may be the same with the fire-temples 
of the ancient Persians, “ in the midst of which," 
says Strabo, “ is an altar upon which the magi 
keep an immortal fire, upon a heap of ashes. 11 
Maundrell, in his journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
mentions that he saw the remains of several of these 
enclosures in Syria. 

CHAM SI, called also Solares, a small sect men- 
tioned by Hyde, in his ‘ History of the Ancient Re- 
ligion of the Persians,* as inhabiting a certain 
district of Mesopotamia. lie describes them as 
amounting to not more than a thousand souls, having 
no priests nor doctors, and no places of meeting, ex- 
cept. caves, where they perforin their religious wor- 
ship, the mysteries of which are kept so secret, that 
they have not been discovered even by tlioso who 
have been converted to the Christian religion. Be- 
ing compelled by the Mohammedans to declare 
themselves members of some Christian communion, 
they chose the Jacobite sect, baptizing their chil- 
dren, and burying their dead according to the cus- 
toms of these Christians. They believe in the pro- 
pitiatory death of Christ. Some have supposed the 
Chainsi to have been a branch of the Elcfsaiteu 
(which see), a heretical sect of Christians in the 
second century. 

CIIAMYNE, a surname of I)r.Mr.Ti:u (which see), 
in Elis. 

CHANCEL. See Rem a. 

CH ANCKLLORS, laymen deputed to hear certain 
secular causes in name of the bishops. In ancient 
times the clergy were allowed even l»y emperors and 
kings to exercise* jurisdiction in certain civil matters, 
such as marriages, adultery, wills, &c. y which were 
decided by them in their consistory courts. In pro- 
cess of time individuals were selected to act as as 
MStnnts or substitutes of the bishops in this depart- I 
incnt of their duty. The first mention of chancellor 
by name occurs in the Novel of Heraclius in the 
seventh ceutury, where twelve chancellors are stated 
to he allowed in the great church of Constantinople, 
The rancellarii or chancellors in the civil courts were 
not judges, but otliccrs attending the judge in an in- 
ferior station, and called canceUtirii , because they 
stood ad caned! os, at the vails or barriers, which se- s 
parated the sec return from the rest of the court. The ! 
ecclesiastical chancellors, however, occupied the po- 
sition of assistants or advisers in giving judgment 
and were generally experienced in civil and canon 
law. There appear to have been no chancellors in 
England until the reign of Henry II. At length ] 
a chancellor became an indispensable ollicer to a 
bishop, who was bound to elect one, and if he re- 
fused, the Archbishop could appoint one. AVhcn 
chosen, a chancellor derives his authority not from 
the bishop, but from the law, and his jurisdiction j 
extends throughout the whole diocese, and to all ] 
ecclesiastical matters. j 

j CHANCELLOR (The Pope's). This fun* 
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lioiiary, who claims for hi* office an antiquity as far 
MLok a a the time of Jerome, wrote formerly, in the 
Rope's DAtnc, all the rescripts, doubts, and scruples 
with respect to faith, which bishops and others pro- 
posed to him. Till the pontificate of G regory V 1 1 1 . , 
in A. D. 1187, this office had always been conferred 
on a bishop or cardinal ; but this Rope, who hud 
himself filled the office of chancellor, conferred it 
upon a canon of St. John of l^iteran, who assumed 
the title of the Pope's vice-chancellor, as did also 
five or six other canons of the same church, who 
exercised it after him. But Boniface VIII. restored 
it to the college of cardinals, still retaining the sub- 
ordinate title of vice-chancellor, though the duties 
were undoubtedly those of a chancellor. This dig-" 
nity is purchased, and is held for life. The juris- 
diction of the cardinal vice-chancellor, as he is called, 
extends to the issuing out of All apostolical letters 
and bulls, and also to all petitions signed by the 
Pojie, except those expedited by brief, under the 
fisherman's ring. 

CHANCERY (Thk Popk's), a court at Rome, 
which is sometimes styled the apostolic chancery, 
and which consists of thirteen prelates, being a re- 
gent and twelve referendaries, who are called regis- 
ters of the High Court, and are clothed each in a 
long purple robe. The court at which the Rope is 
understood to preside assembles thrice a- week, viz., 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, in the vice- 
chancellor's palace. The registers of this court draw 
up the minutes of all bulls from the petitions signed 
by the Pope, and collate them after they are written 
in parchment. Those bulls which collate to bene- 
fices are issued only on the payment of certain fe«R 
proportionable to the value of the benefices. John 
XXII., though he did not invent the regulations and 
fees of the apostolic chancery, is admitted, by Ro- 
mish writers, to have enlarged them, and reduced 
them to a more convenient form. 

CHANDRA, the goddess of the moon among the 
Hindus. She is also called tiomvar, and presides o\ er 
Monday. 

CHANG-KO, a goddess worshipped by the Chi- 
nese. 

CHANT, a word which, in its most extended 
meaning, is used to denote the musical performance 
of all those parts of the liturgy of th rt . Church of 
England which are permitted by the rubric to be 
sung. Dr. Ilook draws the • following distinction 
between singing and chanting: “ Chanting does not 
apply to the performance of those metrical versions 
of the Paalins, the use of which in parish churches, 
though legitimate, as sanctioned by authority, is not 
contemplated by the rubric. Neither does it apply 
to those musical arrangements of the Cauticles and 
of the Nicene Creed, used in collegiate churches, and 
technically called ‘services.’ The cliant properly 
signifies that plain tune, to which the prayerp, the 
! litany, the versicics and responses, and the Paglm**, 
i and where services are not in use, the cantich*. arc 


set in quires and plan's where they sing. In the 
chant, when properly and fully performed, both tho 
minister and the choir bear their respective parts. 
The minister rec ites the prayers, and all the parte 
of the service which ho is enjoined to sav alone, (ex- 
cept the lessons , ) in one sustained note, occasionally 
varied at the close of a cadence : and tho choir makes 
the responses in harmony, sometimes in unison. But 
in tho Psalms And Canticles both tho minister and 
choir join together in the. chant, without distinction ; 
each ver-e being sung in full harmony." In the 
principal cathedrals tho prayers have always been 
chanted, and down to a recent period the same prac- 
tice has been uniformly followed, wherever choral 
foundations existed. From Ambrose of Milan was 
derived a chant called the Avthrmim i chant. From 
Gregory the Great, who was the great patron ot 
sacred music in the sixth century, originated tho 
famous Grtyorian chant, a plain system of church 
music, which the choir and the people sung in 
unison. There are two modes of chanting in pre- 
sent use in the Church of England, the single atid 
the double chant. The former, which is the more 
ancient of tho two, is an air consisting of two 
parts; the first part terminating with the point 
or colon ( : ) which uniformly divides each verse 
of the Psalms or Canticles in the Englifli Prayer 
Book; the second part terminating with the verse 
itself. The double, chant is an air consisting of four 
strains, and consequently extending to two vevses, a 
species of chanting which does not appear to be 
older tliftn the time of Charles II. The chanting of 
tho Psalms is said to have been derived from the 
practice of the Jewish church. 

CIIANTRY, a little chapel or particular altar in 
a cathedral church, built and endowed for tlie main- 
tenance of a priest to aing masses, in order to release 
the soul of the donor out of purgatory. These 
prayers being chanted, the place was railed a chan- 
try, and the priest a chanter. There were many 
chantries in England before the Reformation, and 
any man might build a chantry without the leave of 
the bishop. The doctrine of purgatory does not 
seem to have been admitted in England before the 
thirteenth century, and, accordingly, tie erection of 
chantries cannot be traced farther Iwiek than that 
period. In the last year of the reign ot Henry VIII 
the. chantries were ghen over i’ <■ the, hands of the 
king, who had p«#jv< ** to issue rnoimis-ionh to 
those endowments. Thom* which ereapid tins nr 
raiigcinent were giu*ii f» his men ■'sor, Ivlward VI., 
in whom they beranu vi .-fid, and from that time 
none could build a chantry in England w ithout the 
roval license. 

CHANTERS. See Civoiti'TMiH. 

CHAOS, the oldest iif the. god*, according to lie 
Mod, and from him sprang the earth ; Tartarutf, that 
is, the inner abyss in or under the earth ; and Amor, 
i»r the lo-eiy ojder and beauty of the world. The 
Fame author informs us, that dials bought forth 
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Erebus, or gloominess, mid Nox, or night, and from 
these two sprang air and day, that is, when light was 
divided from the darkness, and both together formed 
one day ; which corresponds very closely with the 
Mosaic description in the Book of Genesis. The 
Chaos of Hesiod is unformed matter, “ without form 
and void,” as Moses terms it. Borne Pagan nations 
consider it to have been the result of the ruin of a 
former world, which had perished by fire. The very 
term chaos, which has come to ua from Greece 
through the Romans, is thought by M. Iiougemorit to 
be of .Semitic origin, and to be derived from cahah , 
which signitics to be extinguished. This derivation 
proceeds upon the idea, that the chaotic state pre- 
ceded the formation of the earth in its present 
aspect, and was itself the ruined condition of a for- 
mer world destroyed by fire. On this subject Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick remarks: “The Bible instructs ui 
that man and other living tilings have been placed 
but a few years upon the earth ; and tho physical 
monuments of tho world hear witness to the same 
truth. If tho astronomer tells us of myriads of 
worlds not spoken of in the sacred records, the geo- 
logist in like manner proves (not by arguments from 
analogy, but by tho incontrovertible evidence of 
physical phenomena) that there wore former condi- 
tions of our planet, separated from each other by 
vast intervals of time, during which man and the 
other creatures of his own date had not been called 
into being. Periods such os these belong not, there- 
fore, to tho moral history of our race, and come 
neither within tho luttiur nor tho spirit of revelation. 
Between the first creation of the earth, and that day 
in which it pleased God to place man upon it, who 
shall dare to define tho interval ? On this question 
Scripture is silent, but that silence destroys not the 
meaning of those physical monuments of his power 
that God has put before our eyes, giving us at tho 
same time faculties whereby we may interpret them, 
and comprehend their meaning.” Chaos, according 
to the ancient cosmogonies, denoted the empty, in- 
finite space which existed before tho creation of the 
world, and out of which gods, men, and tho whole 
universe arose. Ovid, however, describes it as the 
confused mass out of which all things arose. Thus, 
in the. beginning of his * Metamorphoses/ he says : 

“ Before tho appearance of the earth and sky 
Which covoreth all things, Nature 
Throughout the universe had Hut one form, 

Which men have named Olmos — ’Twas a 
Raw and shapeless mass— a heap of Nature’s 
Discordant seeds wildly huddled together.” 

What was the precise state of the chaotic mass 
before the fiat of the Creator it is impossible to say. 
But no sooner did the Spirit of God brood upon the 
face of the waters than a world of beauty and order 
straightway sprang into existence. 

CHAPEL, a building erected for Divine worship. 
The name is deij ved from capdk i, which primarily 


means a certain kind of hood, and refers to an an* 
cient custom of the kings of France, who, when they 
took the field against their enemies, . carried with 
them St. Martin’s capella or hood, wliich was kept 
in a tent as a precious relic, the place in whit h it 
was deposited being termed capclla , and the priests, 
to whoso charge it was committed, cnpeMani. In the 
fifth century, the name ot cup&lm or cliapels was 
applied to oratories or private churches, which were 
built about that time in France, and afterwards be- 
came common in the West. Constantine tbe Great 
seems to have been tho first who introduced this 
kind of private worship. Eusebius merely says, 
|that he converted his palace, as it were, into a 
church, being accustomed to hold meetings in it for 
prayer and reading the Scriptures. Sozomen, how- 
ever, affirms still more plainly, that Constantino had 
erected a chapel in his palace ; and that it was also 
his custom to set apart in war a particular tent for 
Divine worship, which certain of the clergy were 
appointed to conduct. It nppears also that several 
persons of note followed the example of the emperor, 
and hail chaplains in their houses. Hence the decree 
of the second Trullian council, that no clergyman 
should baptize or celebrate the Lord’s Supper in a 
private chapel without the consent of the bishop. 
After the Crusades, many places where sacred relics 
were preserved received the name of chapels. In 
England there are various kinds of chapels ; 1. Do- 
mestic chapels built by noblemen, that their families 
and households may engage together in private wor 
ship. 2. College chapels connected with the differ- 
ent universities. 3. Chapels of Ease for the accom 
modation of parishioners who may reside at an in 
convenient distance from the parish church. 4. 
Parochial chapels, which, though Chapels of Ease, 
have a permanent minister or incumbent. 5. Free 
chapels, such as were founded by kings of England, 
and made exempt from episcopal jurisdiction. 6. The 
burial places of people of rank, which are attached 
to churches, are sometimes termed chapels. 7. The 
places of worship built by Methodists and Protest- 
ant Dissenters generally in England, are usually 
termed chapels, though the name is denied to them 
by the Anglo-Catholies of the Church of England. 

CHAPELS (Union), a name given to those places 
of worship in which tho service of the Church of 
England is performed in the morning, and the ser- 
vice of Dissenters in 'the evening. Such buildings 
were intended to unite both parties. 

CHAPELLE AKDENTE, or castrum dolori if, 
a form sometimes followed in the Romish ehurch in 
the case of masses for the dead, when the deceased 
happens to be a jierson remarkable for liis rank or 
virtues. A representation of the deceased is set up 
with branches and tapers of yellow wax, either in 
the middle of the church, or near the tomb ot the 
deceased, where the priest pronounces a solemn ab- 
solution of the dead. 

CHAPLAIN, the minister or incumbent of « 
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Chapel (which Bee). Although, in the Java of Con- 
stantine, the. emperor himself and a few of liis nobles 
may have had. private chaplains, the p met ice seems 
not to have been generally followed for a long period. 
At length, however, in the Byzantine empire, the 
emperor and empress were permitted to have private 
chaplains in their palace. Hence the origin of court 
preachers. “ Whether tempted," says Ncauder, “ by 
this example, or induced by the necessity arising 
from the migratory character of their court, the 
Frankish princes selected certain clergymen to ac- 
company them, and perforin the service of the 
church. At the head of these ministers was an arch- 
chaplain, and this hotly of clergy exercised, by heir 
constant and close intercourse with the prince, an 
important influence on the affairs of the church. The 
example of the prince was followed by other great 
men. Nobles and knights appointed private chap- 
lains, and placet! particular priests in their castles. 
This practice was attended with very injurious con- 
sequences. The clergy thus employed and pro- 
tected, threatened to make themselves independent 
of the bishop's inspection. The result was that the 
proper services of the parish church lost their dig- 
nity : they wore attended only by the peasantry ; 
the rich and poor had now their distinct worship of 
God. The knights, moreover, often selected for 
their chaplains worthless men, mere ramblers, who 
contented themselves with the most mechanical re- 
petition of the liturgy, and were ready to become the 
instruments of any vice or folly. Even serfs were 
sometimes appointed by their masters to tins office, 
and though chaplains were still expected to perform 
the most menial duties. Both religion and the eleri- 
cal character were disgraced by these abuses. Nu- 
merous regulations were introduced to oppose them, 
and secure the respect due to the public service of 
the church.” 

In England the Queen has forty-eight chaplains, 
four of whom arc in attendance each mouth, preach 
in the royal chapel, read service in the family and 
to the Queen in her private oratory, and say grace in 
the absence of the clerk of the closet. In Scotland, 
the Queen lias six chaplains, whose only duty at 
present is to pray at the election of peers for Scot- 
land to sit in parliament. 

According to a statute of Henry VIII. the per- 
sons vested with the power of retaining chaplains, 
together with the number each* is allowed to qualify, 
are as follow; — an archbishop, eight; a duke or 
bishop, six; marquis or earl, live; viscount, four; 
baron, knight of the garter, or lord chancellor, three ; 
a duchess, marchioness, countess, baroness, the trea- 
surer or comptroller of the king's house, clerk of the 
closet, the king's secretary, dean of the chapel, al- 
moner, and master of the rolls, each of them two ; 
chief justice of the king’s bench, and warden of the 
cu»que ports, each one* All these chaplains may 
purchase a license or dispt nsarion. and take # two 
benefice*, with cure of souls. A cliaplain mast Ik* 


retained by letters testimonial under liand and seal, 
for it is not sufficient that he servo as chaplain in the 
family. The name of chaplain is given also to min- 
isters who officiate in the army and navy, in jails, pub 
lie hospitals, and workhouses, 

CHAPLET, an instrument of devotion used by 
Roman Catholics, Greeks, Armenians, and other 
Eastern communions. It consists of a string of beads 
by which they count the number of their prayers. 
Ecclesiastical antiquaries are. considerably divided n« 
to the origin of chaplets. They seem to have had 
no existence, however, earlier than the twelfth cen- 
tury, when they are said to have been introduced by { 
the Dominicans, who claim the merit of inventing this | 
supposed aid to devotion as belonging to their founder, ! 
St. Dominic, to whom also is traced the honour of ori- 
ginating the Inquisition. The Mohammedans are 
aflowed to have borrowed the use of chaplets from 
the Hindus, and the Spaniards, among whom St. Do 
minic laboured, may have received them from the 
Moors. These head strings were in common uso in 
the thirteenth century, and then, as now, they con- 
sisted of fifteen decades of smaller heads for the 
Hail Mary, with a largo one between each ten for the 
Paternoster. It was riot, however, till the fifteenth 
century that the rosary, as chaplets came to be 
called, started into very high estimation in the Ho- 
man Catholic world. Alain do la Koche, a Dominican 
friar, pretended to have hail an interview with tho 
Virgin Mary, in the. course of which she communi- 
cated the peculiar virtues of this implement of devo- 
tion. The story is thus related by Southey, in his 
1 V indicia? KccIchuu Anglicniwe “The prodigious/ 
virtues of the rosary were manifested at CarrasHoni*,| 
where there dwelt so active and pertinacious a her<*-| 
tic, that Dominie, not being able to convert him by j 
reasoning, (and as it appears, not having at tlmt time I 
the efficacious means of fire and faggot at command,) ij 
complained to the. Virgin what mischief this mon- 
ster was doing to the cause of the faith ; upon which a 
whole host of devils was sent into the heretic to punish j 
his obstinacy, and give the saint an opportunity o! j 
displaying his power. The cnergumen was in s 
dreadful state; and well ho might he; for when, iiuj 
the presence of tho people, he whs brought be torn/ 
Dominic for help, and the saint throwing a rosary 
round his neck, commanded the find fiends, by vir 
tue of that rosary, to declare h w many they wore 
it appeared that thev were not h than fill eon thouj 
sand in number: the heretic had blasphemed thi 
rosary, and for every decade of that snored bea<> 
string, a whole legion had entered him, GriA 
vously, however, as lie v.as tormented, the devil* 
themselves were not less so, when being thus pul 
to the question, they were compelled to answer all 
that the saint asked. Was what he preached of thd 
rosary faNe, or was it true ? They howled in agon 4 
at this, and cursed the tremendous power which thru 
confessed. . . . Whom did they hate mostn 

. . . Whom but Dominic him.^lf, who was their] 
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1 1 wont enemy on earth ! . . . Which saint in 

jlheaven did they fear most, and to which might 
Mpniycra with most confidence be addressed, and 
1 ought the most reverence to be paid ? So reluctant 
jj were they to utter the truth in this case, that they 
j entreated he would he pleased to let them reply in 
- private ; and when he insisted upon a public answer, 

1 they struggled with such violence, that lire issued 
j from the eyes, mouth, and nostrils of the miserable 
<i demoniac. Touched with compassion at the sight, 
1 Dominic adjured the Virgin by her own rosary to 
/have mercy upon him. Immediately heaven opened, 
i the blessed Virgin herself, surrounded with angels, 
j | descended, touched the possessed with a golden wand, 
and bade the iiends make answer. Bitterly com- 
plaining of the force which was put upon them, 
they exclaimed at last, — ‘ Hear, 0 ve Christians ! 
this Mary, the mother of God, is able to den* 
Sliver her servants from hell : one supplication of 
hers is worth more than all the prayers of all the 
i saints; and many have had their sins, unjustly so 
‘ i we think, forgiven them, for invoking her at the 
j point of death, if she had not interposed wc should 
jure this have destroyed Christianity ; and wc confess 
pud proclaim that no one who perseveres in her ser- 
jvicc and in the use of the rosary can perish.’” 

The same Dominican monk was favoured with 
another visit from the Virgin, complaining of the 
neglect into which her rosary had fallen : “ liy 
the Am Marian it was, she said, that this world had 
been renovated, hell emptied, and heaven replen- 
ished ; and by the rosary, which was composed of 
Ave Marin w, it was that in these latter times the 
world must be reformed. She. had chosen him as 
her dearest and most beloved servant, to proclaim 
this, and exhort his brethren to proclaim it, and she 
promised to approve their preaching by miracles. 
With that, in proof of her favour, she hung round 
his neck a rosary, the string whereof was composed 
f of her own heavenly hair; and with a ring made of 
that same blessed hair, she espoused him, and she 
blessed him with hex virgin lips, and she fed him at 
her holy bosom.” 

Tho historians of the Crusades allege, that Peter 
the Hermit lirst taught the soldiers the use of chap- 
lets, which he himself had invented. But the greater 
number of Romish writers attribute the discovery to 
St. Dominic, who appears, at all events, to have 
been the originator of the Horary (which see), a 
large chaplet consisting of one limirired and fifty 
beads. Chaplets are in use in China among the 
worshippers of Fo or liudha. The devotees of this 
sect wear a chaplet about their necks or round their 
arms, consisting of one hundred middle-sized beads, 
and eight considerably larger. At the top. where 
Roman Catholics fix their crucifix, they have one 
very large bead made in the fashion of a gourd. 
The Chinese probably were in the habit of using 
Ou se bead strings long before they were known in 
Christendom. 'IRu* Japanese, also, say their prayers 


upon a chaplet or ro&ary. Each sect has one pecu- 
liar to itself. The chaplet of one sect consists o 
two circles, one over the other. The first or upper- 
most consists of forty beads, and the lowest of thirty. 
The Budsdoists in Japan are obliged to repeat their 
prayers one hundred and eight times over, because 
the Bonzes assure them that there are as many dif- 
ferent sins which render a man polluted and unclean, 
and each devotee ought to be provided with a prayer 
fur his spiritual defence. 

CN A PLET.S (Marriage). The crowning of the 
married pair with garlands, was a marriage rite pe- 
culiar to many nations professing different forms of 
religion. Tertulliau inveighs against it with all the 
zeal of a gloomy Montanist ; but it is spoken of with 
approbation by the fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, from whom it appears that the friends and 
attendants of the bridal pair were adorned in the 
huuie manner. These chaplets were usually made of 
olive, myrtle, amaranth, rosemary, and evergreens, 
intermingled with cypress and vervain. Chapletswere 
not worn by the parties in the case of a second mar- 
riage, nor by those who liad been guilty of impro- 
priety before marriage. In the Greek church the 
chaplets were imposed by the officiating minister At 
the altar. In the Western church it was customary 
for the parties to present themselves thus attired. 

CHAPTER. SecBtnui. 

CHAPTER (Cathedral), the governing body 
of a cathedral. It consists of the dean with a certain 
number of canons or prebendaries, beads of the 
church. This body corresponds to the ancient se- 
nate of the early presbyters, who assisted the bishop 
in his ecclesiastical government. During the life- 
time, and still more on the death, of the bishop, 
tho cathedral chapter formerly took a part in tho 
administration of affairs in the diocese. The most 
important concerns, according to the canon law, 
shall not be undertaken by the bishop without 
consultation with the chapter. From this govern 
iug body certain members were chosen to examine 
the candidates for ordination, and the priests as to 
their care for the souls under their charge. The 
chapter is styled by the canon law concilium and 
sonatas cpincopi. As they formed a corporation, 
they acquired property, and became independent of 
the bishop, whom they had also in England, as else- 
where, the power of choosing. The old English 
cathedrals had, generally speaking, a common pro- 
perty, from which the expenses of the fabric and 
other necessary outgoings were defrayed, and from 
which also the. dean and resident officers and canons 
received a daily portion according to their time of 
residence, the dean's sliare being double that of a 
canon. The new cathedrals have a corporate pro- 
perty from which are paid the stipends and expenses. 
The revenues of twenty-six cathedrals and two col- 
fegiate churches in 1852 amounted to £313,005 2s. 
9d. t but of this stun the amount divided between 
the members of the thapters in the same year was 
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£160,713, and about one-sixth part of the revenue is 
now paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The 
greater part of the revenues of the chapters is de- 
rived from fines paid on the granting or renewal of 
leases. 

The chapters, as has been already noticed, at a for- 
mer period possessed the power of electing bishops. 
Henry VIH., however, assumed this right as a pre- 
rogative of the crown. Their authority no longer 
extends over the diocese daring the life of the 
bishop, but in them is vested the whole episcopal 
authority during the vacancy of the see. 

CHAPTERS (The Three), (Lat. cajntula , 
heads), three subjects condemned by a decree of 
Justinian passed ▲. i>. 544, commonly called Justi- 
nian's creed. The obnoxious points were (1 .) The per- 
son and writings of Theodoras, bishop of Mopsuostia, 
whom the decree pronounced a heretic and a Nesto 
rian. (2.) The writings of Theodoret, bishop of Cy • 
ricus, in so far as they favoured Ncstorianism, or 
opposed Cyril of Alexandria and his twelve ana- 
themas. (3J An epistle said to have been written 
by Ibas, bishop of Edensa, to one Maris a Persian, 
which censured Cyril and the first council of Ephe- 
sus, and favoured the cause of Nestorius. To under- 
stand the dispute about the Three Chapters, it must 
be remembered that the orthodox doctrine -on the 
person of Christ was opposed to the Ncstoriiuis on 
the one hand, who dissevered the two natures of 
Christ, and the Eutyehians or Monophysitcs on the 
other hand, who confounded them together. In op- 
posing these two extremes, the orthodox were some- 
what divided, some leaning to the one party, ami 
others to tho uther party. Those who, in their zeal 
against the Nestorians, approached near to the 
Monophy sites, were ready to condemn the Three 
Chapters, while they were defended by those who 
were inclined to favour the Nestorians. To this lat- 
ter party belonged Theodoras, Theodoret, and 11ms. 
In this controversy the Oriental church took a very 
lively interest, but in the Western church where 
both the Ncstorian and Eutychian controversies lmd 
prevailed to no great extent, tho Three Chapters 
were felt to be of little consequence. It was a bold 
step in Justinian, on the ground simply of his civil 
authority as emperor, to issue a decree condemning 
the Three Chapters, but Imving rashly taken the 
step he resolved to persevere in it. The church 
was agitated long and Bevcrefy on the subject, and 
at length the opinions held forth in the Creed of Jus- 
tinian having received ecclesiastical sanction, the 
doctrine on the person of Christ, as consisting of two 
natures in one person, became the settled opinion of 
the Catholic Christian church, and lias continued so 
to this day. 

CHARAK PUJATI, one of the most popular fes- 
tivals in Eastern India. It is held in honour c{ 
Shiva, in his character of Malta Kali ; or tinje, the 
great destroyer of all things. The consort of Shiva 
Is Parvati. under the distinction, and appropriate 


form of Malta Kali. In course of time, accordingly j 
the goddess Kali has cmno to occupy a most cow- j 
spicuous place in the annual festival of the Chorale j 
Pujol). She is of all the Hindu deities the most : 
cruel and revengeful. Dr. Du if informs us that, ac- j 
cording to some of tho sacred legends, she “ actually 
cut her own throat, that the blood issuing theme i 
might spout into her month ;" and images of this 
horrid spectacle are to he seen this day in some dis- 
tricts of Bengal. This blood-thirsty divinity is the j 
protectress a. id special guardian of the Thugs, who j 
profess to plan and to execute their sanguinary do 
predations under her auspices. The festival of | 
Charak Elijah also, though held in honour of her j 
lord, as the great destroyer, is embraced as an ucca- j 
sion of adoring Kali as his destructive energy. It is \ 
described in the following graphic and glowing style |j 
by Dr. DutTin his * India and India Missions:' j 

“Tho festival itself derives its name of Charak j 
Pujah from chakra , a discus or wheel ; in allusion to 
the cirrfc performed in tho rite of swinging, whirl* ! 
constitutes so very prominent a part of the miniver- I 
sary observances. An upright pole, twenty or thirty i 
feet in height, is planted in the ground. Across tho ' 
top of it, moving freely on a pin or pivot, is placed 
horizontally another long pole. From one end of 
this transverse beam is a rope suspended, with two 
books affixed to it. To the other extremity is fas- 
tened another rope, which bangs loosely towards the 
ground. The devotee comes forward, and prostrates 
himself in the dust. The hooks are then run 
through the fleshy parts of his hack, near the shoul- 
ders. A party, holding the rope at. the other side, 
immediately begins to run round with considerable 
velocity. By this means the wretched dupe of su- 
perstition is hoisted aloft into the nir, and violently 
whirled round and round. The torture lie may con- 
tinue to endure for a longer or shorter period, ac- 
cording to liis own free-will. Only, this being 
reckoned one of the holiest of acts, the longer ha 
can endure the torture, the greater the pleasure con- 
veyed to the deity whom he serves; the greater tint 
portion of merit accruing to himself; and, conse- 
quently, the brighter the prospect of future reward. 
The time usually occupied average* from ten iniiiutei 
to half an hour. And as Boon as one has ended, 
another candidate is ready,— Rq»i ring to cam the 
like merit and distinction. Ann thus on ono tree 
from five to ten *»r fifteen tnn\ he swung in tho 
course of a day. Of the«o swinging post* there are 
hundreds and thousand-* simultaneously in operation 
in the province of Bengal. They are. always erected 
on the* most conspicuous parts of the towns and ul- 
lages, and arc surrounded by vast crowds of noisy 
spectators. On the very streets of this native city 
of Calcutta, many of these horrid swings are Annu- 
ally to be seen, and scores around the suburbs. It not 
unfrequcmly happens that, from the extreme rapi* | 
dity of the motion, the ligaments pt the back give j 
way, in which case the poor devotee is Kissed to s j 
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, distance, and dashed to piece*. A loud wail of 
! comnuVration, you now suppose, will be rained in 
i behalf of the unhappy man who has thus fallen a 
martyr to his religious enthusiasm. No such tiling! 

■ Idolatry is cruel as the grave. Instead of sympathy 
. or compassion, a feeling of detestation and ahhor- 
. fence is excited towards him. By the principles of 
their faith he is adjudged to have been a desperate 
criminal in a former state of briny; and he has now 
met with this violent death, in the present birth, as 
a righteous retribution, on account of egregious sins 
committed in a former ! 

“ The evening of the same day is devoted to an- 
other practice almost equally cruel. It consists in 
the devotees throwing themselves down from the 
top of a high wall, the second storey of a house, or a 
temporary scaffolding, often twenty or thirty feet in 
height, upon iron spikes or knives flint are thickly 
1 stuck in a large hag or mattress of straw. But these 
sharp instruments being fixed rather loosely, mid in 
i a position sloping forward, the greater part of the 
thousands that fall upon them dexterously contrive 
* to escape without serious damage. Many, however, 
are often cruelly mangled and lacerated ; and in the 
case of some, the N*ue proves speedily fatal. 

I 44 At night, numbers of the devotees sit down in 
I the open air, and pierce the skin of their foreheads ; 
i and in it, as a socket, place a small rod of iron, to 
which is suspended a lamp, that is kept burning till 
the dawn of day, while the lampbearors rehearse the 
praises of their favourite deity. 

44 Again, before the temple, bundles of thorns and 
other liro-wood are accumulated, among which the 
duvotocs roll themselves uncovered. The materials 
are next raised into a pile, and set on fire. Then 
the devotees briskly dance over the blazing embers, 
and fling them into the air with their naked hands, 
or toss them at one another. 

44 Some have their breasts, arms, and other parts, 
stuck entirely full of pins, about the 4 thickness of 
small nails, or packing needles. 1 Others betake 
themselves to a vertical wheel, twenty or thirty feet 
in diameter, and raised considerably above the 
ground. They hind themselves to the outer rim, in 
a sitting posture, so that, when the wheel rolls 
round, their heads point alternately to the zenith and 
the nadir. 

44 But it wore endless to pursue the diversity of 
tliOHO self-inflicted cruelties intq all their derails. 
There is one, however, of so very singular a charac- 
ter, that it must not be left unnoticed. If the pro- 
blem were proposed to any member of our own com- 
munity to contrive some other distinct spgcies of 
torture, — amid the boundless variety which the most 
fertile imagination might tigure to itself, probably 
the one now to be described would not be found. 
Some of these deluded votaries enter into a vow, 

' With one. hand they cover their under lips with a 

I layer of wet eaith or mud; mi this, with the other 

( j hand, they deposit some small grains usually of 
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mustard-seed. They then stretch themselves flat on j 
their backs, — exposed to the dripping dews of night, 
and the blazing sun by day. And their vow is, that j 
from that fixed iiosition they will not stir, will nei- 
ther move, nor turn, nor eat, nor drink, — till the 
seeds planted on the lips begin to sprout or germi- 
nate. This vegetable process usually takes place on 
the third or fourth day ; after which, being released 
from the vow, they arise, as they doatingly imagine 
and believe, laden with a vast accession of holiness 
and super** rogatory merit." 

Sudi scenes as these form a most impressive 
though painful commentary on the declaration ot 
Sacred Scripture. “The dark places of the earth 
arc full of the habitations of horrid cruelty." What 
a emit ran to the spirit which the gospel everywhere 
inculcates ! See HINDUISM, KALI, StUVA. 

CHAU AN DA SIS, one of the Vaishnava sects 
among the Hindus. It was instituted by Charan 
Das, a merchant of the Dlmsar tribe, who resided at 
Delhi in the reign of the second Alemyir . Their 
doctrines of emanation arc much the same as tho*« 
of the. Vedanta school, though they correspond with 
the Vaislmava sects in maintaining Brahrn, or the 
great source of all things, to be Krishna. They re- 
nounce the Guru, and assert the pre-eminence <d 
faith above every other distinction. They differ 
from the other Vaishnava sects, in requiring no par- 
ticular qualification of caste, order, or even sex fi»r 
their feathers; and they affirm that they origi- 
nally differed from them also in worshipping no sen- 
sible representations of the deify, and in excluding 
even the Tulasi plant and the SMagrdm stone from | 
their devotions; though they admit that they ha vo 
recently adopted them, in order to maintain a friendly 
intercourse with the followers of lbfrnrfnand. An- 
other peculiarity in their system is, the importance 
they attach to morality, while they do not acknow- 
ledge faith to be independent of works. They 
maintain that actions invariably meet with punish- 
ment or reward. Their Decalogue is as follows: 
(1.) Nor to fie. (2.) Not to revile. (3.) Not to 
speak harshly. (4.) Not to discourse idly. (5.) Not 
to steal, (d.) Not to commit adultery. (7.) Not to 
oiler violence in any created thing. (8.) Not to ima- 
gine evil. (9.) Not to cherish hatred. (10.) Not to 
indulge in conceit or pride. These precepts, however, 
do not exhaust their system of morality. They en- 
join upon their followers also to discharge the duties 
of the profession or caste to which they belong, to 
associate with pious men, to put implicit faith in 
the Gttru or spiritual preceptor, and to adore Hart 
as the original and indefinable cause of all, and who, 
through the operation of Mdyd, created the uni- 
verse, and has appeared in it occasionally in a mor- 
tal form, and particularly as Krishna. 

, The followers of Charan Das consist of two 
clas-.es, the clerical and the secular. The latter 
are chiefly of the mercantile order; but the former 
lead mendicant and ascetic life, and are distia- 
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. guished by wearing yellow garments, and a single 
1 1 streak of sandal down the forehead, a necklace 
and rosary of Tidcun beads, and a small pointed 
cap, round the lower part of which they wear a 
yellow turban. 

The authorities of the sect are the Sri Bhigavat 
*nd Gftd. Their chief seat is at Delhi, whore 
there is a monument to the memory of the founder. 
This establishment consists of about twenty resi- 
dent members. There are also five or six similar 
: Mat'hs at Dchli, and others in tin* upper part of 
the Doab, and their numbers are said to be rapidly 
increasing. 

CHARENTON (The Decree of), a celebrated 
decree of the Reformed Church of France, passed 
> in the second synod of Charenton a. n. 1031, by 
which a way was opened up for the professors of the 
1 iithcrau religion to hold sacred and civil comm it - 
nnn with the Reformed. The words of the decree, 
a* given in Quick's ‘ Synod icon in Gallia 1 to format a,’ 
were these : * 4 The province of Burgundy demand- 
ing whether the faithful of the Augsburg Confession 
might be permitted to contract marriages in our 
churches, and to present children in our churches 
into baptism, without a previous abjuration of those 
opinions held by them contrary to the belief of our 
churches, this Synod dcclarcth, that inasmuch as the 
churches of the Confession of Augsburg do agree 
with the other Reformed churches in the principal 
mid fundamental points of the true religion, and that 
there is neither superstition nor idolatry in their 
worship, the faithful of the said Confession, who, 
with a spirit of love and peaceableness, do join them- 
selves to the communion of our churches in this 
kingdom, may be, without any abjuration at all 
made by them, admitted unto the Lords table with 
us, and as sureties may present children unto bap- 
tism, they promising the Consistory that they will 
never solicit them, either directly or indirectly, to 
transgress the doctrine belie\ed and professed in 
our churches, but will be content to instruct and 
educate them in thost points and articles which are 
in common between us and them, and where, in both 
the Lutherans and wc are unanimously agreed.” 
Before tills attempt in France at a union between 
the Lutheran and Reformed churches, the same ob- 
ject was sought to be accomplished in England by 
James I., who, in 1615, tried to reconcile the two 
parties through the instrumentality of Peter du 
Moulin, a celebrated divine among the French Re- 
formed. These well meant efforts, however, both in 
France and England, failed to occumphrdi the desired 
result. 

CHARGE, an address delivered by a bbhop in 
Episcopal churches at a visitation of the clergy be- 
longing to his diocese ; and in Presbyterian churches 
an address delivered to the minister on the occasion < 
of lus ordination to the pastoral office. • 

CHARI DEI (Lat. Beloved ones of God>, a 
name alleged by Tertullian to have been sometimes 


applied to believers in the early Christian church, ; 
because their prayers and intercessions were power- : 
ful with God to obtain freedom for others as well as 
for themselves. Accordingly, that eminent father 
exhorts penitents to fall down at the feet of these 
favourites of heaven, and to implore them to make 
intercession with God for them. i 

CHAR] LA, a heathen festival. Anciently ob- 
served among tin*, inhabitants of Delphi, once is ! 
every nine years. The circumstances which led to ! 
its institution at first, are related by Plutarch to the J 
following oiled. The Delphi, -ms having been visited | 
with a famine, they proceeded with their wives and I 
children to the gate of the king, entreating his as- j 
sistanco. Being unable to supply the wants of tho 
whole of the inhabitants, he distributed meal and 
pylso only to the better sort. Among tho appli- J 
cants was a little orphan girl, who earnestly en- 
treated a share of the. royal bounty, but instead of 
granting her relief, the king beat her with his shoe, | 
and drove her from his presence with every insult ( 
and indignity. The girl, though a destitute orphan, 
felt the ail’ront deeply, and unable to brook tho in- j 
Milling treatment, hastily untied her girdle and 
hanged herself with it. After this the famine is said 
to have, increased, and brought uloiig with it exten- 
sively prevailing disease; whereupon the king con- ■ 
suited the oruclt*. of Apollo, which declared that tho 
death of tho virgin Charila must be expiated. After 
long search as to the meaning of tho reply of the , 
oracle, tho Delphians discovered that the virgin 
Charila was the. orphan whom the. king had beaten 
with his shoe, and, therefore, as the oracle directed, 
certain expiatory sacrifices worn established, which 
were to be performed every nine years. The mode 
of their celebration whs in accordance also with the 
occasion of their appointment. The king, who pre- 
sided at the festival, distributed meal and pulse to : 
all who applied, whether strangers or citizens. 
When all had received their portion, an image of 
the virgin Charila was brought in, when the king 
smote it with hi* shoe, and linn the chief of the 
Thyiidcs conveyed it to a lonesome, and desolate 
[•lace, where a halter being put about it* neck, they j 
buried it in the same spot where Charila was in- j 
terred. | 

C II APIS (Gr. grace), the personification of grace 
and beauty among th** ancient Greek*. The Char- 
iicx or Graces are ssio by Hesiod to have been the 
daughter* of /feus and Kurynomo or Eunomia, one 
of the Ocean ides ; or as other* affirm, of Dionysus 
and Aphrodite. They were three sisters, named 
reap* .lively Aylaiu, Thalia, and Eajihromjm. Bee 
Graces. 

Cl I AIUSTIA (Cm r. charts, grace), a solemn feast 
among the ancient Romans, to which only immediate 
relative* and members of the same family were in- 
vited, for the purpose of arranging amicably any dis- 
puted matter, and effecting a reconciliation among 
friends u ho might luippen to be at variance. This ; 
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feast was cclcbratr-.d on the 19th of February, and it 
is referred to by Ovid in his Fasti, 

CHARITY (Charter of), the name which Pope 
Stephen gave to the constitutions which he drew up 
for the regulation and guidance of the Cistercian 
monks, when he united their monasteries into one 
body. See Cistercians. 

CHARITY OF OUR LADY (Order of the), 

order of monks founded towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, ft originated in the erection of 
an hospital for the sick and poor in the diocese of 
Chalons in France. The order was continued hy 
Roniface VII 1. in a. d. 1300, and nourished for a 
time, hut becoming disorderly and corrupt, it gra- 
dually dwindled away, and soon became extinct. 

CHARITY OF OUR LADY (Nuns !losm\\r.- 
LEUS OF THE), an order of nuns founded at Paris jn 
11524, hy Francis dc la Croix. The religious of this 
hospital were obliged by vow to administer to the 
necessities of poor and sick females. They were 
distinguished by a dress of grey serge. The consti- 
tutions of this order were drawn lip by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris in 1628, and approved by Pope 
Urban VIII. in 1(533. 

CHARITY OF ST. HIPPO LYTU3 (Religi- 
ous Ho.spitaixkrs of THE), an order founded in 
1585 in Mexico, by Rorr.ardin Alvarez in the ponti- 
ficate of Gregory XIU. This charitable Mexican 
founded an ho.'pital for the poor, dedicating it to the 
honour of St. Ilippolytiis the martyr. Renmrdiii 
drew up constitutions for the government of the 
order, which received the approbation of the Pope. 
Afterwards some others of the same kind were built, 
and being united, they formed a congregation under 
the iimiie of the Charity of St. llippolytus. 

CHARMS. See Amixetm. 

CHARM KK, one who makes use of charms. The 
Jews understand by the word ns employed in Dent, 
xviii. 1 1, a person that piactises magic by the use of 
curtail) words and sounds, as well us signs and cere- 
monies, which they allege have been appointed L»y 
the devil to accomplish what is beyond the power of 
man ; to cluirm a serpent, for example, so as to pre- 
vent it from stinging or indicting any injury. In 
ancient times they spoke in verso or rhyme, and 
hence the word “charmer” is translated by the Scp- 
tuagint, “ one that sings bis song.” To this sort of 
impend itiou the .Jews were at one time very much 
addicted, and when they threw away their own 
charms, they substituted for them the Avoids of 
Scripture. Thus they pretended to cure wounds by 
reading from the Law, Exod. xv. 26. “ I will put 
none of these diseases upon thee.” A charmer was 
generally 'thought to have intercourse with evil spirits 
under whose influence he acted. Ludolph translates 
the word that wo interpret “ charmer,” by the words 
*' gathering together in company.” The allusion is 
supposed to be to an ancient kind of encluuitment, 
by which various kinds of beasts were brought to 
gather liiiu one place, distinguished by the Rabbins 


into the great congregation and the little congregn* 
tion, this former implying that a great company oi 
the larger sort of beasts were assembled together, 
and the latter an equally great company of the 
smaller sort of beasts, such as serpents, scorpions, 
ami the like. Charmers of various kinds have been 
found in many nation*, both in ancient and in mo- 
dern times. Shaw, Bruce, Lane, and others, who have 
been in the Levant, testify to the prevalence parti- 
cularly of serpent-charmers. The most famous ser- 
pent-charmers of antiquity were the Pay Hi, a people 
of Cyrunnica, whose power Pliny ascribes to a pecu- 
liar odour about their persons, which the serpents 
abhorred. The ino*t potent form of words used in 
India against serpent*, is said by Roberts to be. 
*• Olil serpent, thou who art coiled in my path, get 
out of my way ; for around thee are the mongoos, 
the porcupine, and the kite in his circles ready to 
take llice.” In Egypt, as Mr. Lane informs us, the 
following words are used to attract serpents from 
their hiding-places, “l adjure you by God, if yo be 
above, or if ye be below, that ye come forth : 1 ad 
jure you by the most Great name, if ye be obedient, 
that ye come forth; and if ye be disobedient, die ! 
die! die! 11 In all heathen nations, but particularly 
in Southern ami Western Africa, charmers are found 
to exercise a remarkable influence ou;r the minds of 
the people. The Fi tisii (which see; of many Negro 
tribes is regarded with the utmost veneration. The 
whole religious history of our race, indeed, in so far 
as it is uninfluenced by Divine revelation, shows a 
striking tendency to contemplate most of the ob- 
jects and phenomena of external nature in the light 
of charms, viewing them as possessed of life and 
power. On this subject, Mr, Gross remarks, in his 
ingenious work on the Heathen Religion, “ The wind 
moans or howls ; the stream leaps or runs ; the tree 
noils or beckons ; the rains are tears, which hcAven, 
in sorrow or in anger, sheds upon the earth ; and the 
fantastic cloud-forms are so many ghostly warriors, 
ominously hoxcring over the human domicile. Re- 
sides, the. tire bites : its tlamcs are tongues, which — 
like the serpent-locks of Medusa — encircle and de* 
vour their victim. Ilail is the algid missile of some 
shaggy or sullen frost king, the Joetun Rime, for 
example, in Scandinavian mythology. The earth is 
a mother, producing And nourishing an innumerable 
progeny, and hence called Ceres, or Alma Nostra. 
Here we find not orily impersonation, but also apo- 
theosis; and the reason is, that man, more sentient 
than rational, is restricted in the unfolding process of 
his inner life, to the intercourse with the objects 
of sense, unable as yet to rise to abstract ideas. 

* You remember, 1 writes the author On Have t, 
Hero- Warnin' p and the Heroic in History, 4 that fancy 
of Aristotle's, of a man who hnd grown to maturity 
,iu some dark distance, and was brought, on a sudden, 
into the upper air to see the sun rise. What would 
his ponder be,’ says the philosopher, 4 his rapt asto- 
nishment at the sight we daily witness witli indifTer- 
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eiice ! With the free, open sense of a child, yet with 
the ripe faculty of a man, his whole heart would be 
kindled by tlie right, he would discern it well to be 
godlike, his soul would fall down in worship before 
it. Now, just such a childlike greatness was in the 
primitive nations. The first Pagan Thinker among 
rude men, the first man that began to think, was pre- 
cisely the child-man of Aristotle. Simple, open as a 
child, yet with the depth and strength of a man. 
Nature had, as yet, no name to him ; he had not yet 
united under a name the infinite variety of sights, 
sounds, sliapcs, arid motions, which we now collec- 
tively name universe, nature, or the like, and so with 
a name dismiss it from us. To the wild, deep- 
hearted man, all was yet new, unvailed under names 
or formulas; it stood naked, Hashing in on him 
there, beautiful, awful, unspeakable. Nature was to 
tins man, what to the Thinker and Prophet it for ever 
is, preternatural. This green, flowery, rock-built 
earth, the trees, the mountains, rivers, many-sound* 
mg seas ; tliat great deep sea of azure that, swims 
overhead ; the winds sweeping through it ; the black 
cloud fashioning itself together, now pouring out fire, 
now hail and rain: what it it? Ay, what? At 
bottom we do not yet know ; wo can never know at 
all. It is not by our superior insight that we escape 
the difficulty ; it is by our superior levity, qur iimt- 
t i ntion, our want of insight. It is by not thinking 
that we cease to wonder at it. Hardened around us, 
incasing wholly every notion we form, is a wrappage 
of traditions, hearsays, mere worth. We call that 
fire of the black thunder-cloud “ electricity,” and lec- 
ture learnedly about it, and grind the like of it out 
of glass and Bilk: but what is it? What made ii? 
Whence comes it ? "Whither goes it ? Science has 
done much for us; but it is a poor science that 
would hide from us the great, deep, Racred infinitude 
of Nescience, whither we can never penetrate, on 
which all science swims rh a mere superficial film. 
This world, after all our science and sciences, is still 
a miracle ; wonderful, inscrutable, magical, and more 
to whomsoever will tit ink of it. 1 ” 

(311 ARON, a sou of Kreboa, regarded among the 
heathen nations of antiquity as the ferryman of the 
infernal regions, employed in carrying in his hoatrthe 
shades of the dead across the .Styx, and other rivers 
of the lower world. For this service Charon was 
supposed to receive from each an obolus, and, accord- 
ingly, it was customary to puf a coin of that value 
into the mouth of every dead body before burial. 

C1IAROPS, a surname of Hercules, under which 
be had a statue erected to him on the spot where he 
was said to have brought forth Cerberus from the 
infernal regions. 

CHARTOPHYLACE8, officers in the early 
Christian church, identical with the Gr.ncp.Li arum 
( which see). The name given also to grand official^ 
In the Greek church. t 

CHARTREUX (Order of). See Cinym;- 


CHASIBLE, ChasuiUjE, or Cahula, the outer- 
most dress which whs formerly worn by the priest in 
the service of t.ic altar. It was in a circular form, 
with an aperture to admit the head in the centre, 
while it fell down so a a completely to envelope the 
person of the wearer. In the Romish church it is 
cut away at the sides, so as to expose the arms, and 
leave only a straight piece before and behind. The 
Greek church, which retains it in its primitive slmpe, 
calls it Phirhmian. That which is worn by the 
Greek Patriarch is embellished all over with trian- 
gles and crosses, from which it sometimes received 
the name of Polgstaurium . The pluelonion or cloak 
is supposed to he the garment, which Paul left at 
Troas, and hence, as is alleged, his peculiar anxiety 
that it should lie brought him. it being au ecclesias- 
tical robe. 

# 01IASCA, the name of the planet Venus, under 
which it was worshipped among the ancient Peru- 
vians. 

CHASIDIM (Hob. saint. 9 }, a modem Jowish sect 
originated iu 1740 by a Polish Jew, named Rabbi 
Israel Baal Scliem, who taught first iu Poland, and 
afterwards in Podolia. They recognize tho Cab* 
liala as the. foundation of their doctrines and practices*. 
They discipline themselves with fastiug ami other 
austerities, abstain from Animal food, and in gen- 
eral from all earthly enjoyments. Baal Schem was 
rc\ercd by his followers as the representative of tho 
Deity upon earth, whose commands they were bound 
implicitly to obey. He bore the. title of Tzadik, 
or the righteous, a name which the sect still retain 
instead of that of Rabbi. The founder died iu 1760 
and after his death his three principal disciples, who 
were also his grandsons, were elected chiefs of three 
divisions of tho Chasidim, and its unity being once 
broken, the sect was split up into a number of se- 
parate comm unities or associations. Meanwhile tho 
number of adherents had increased from ten to forty 
thousand. Israel Baal Schem is said, in the books 
of the Chasidim, to have been taken up into hea- 
ven, there to live in the society of angels, acting as 
mediator with (iod, and reconciling to Him every 
Jew who brings up his children in the duel l ines of 
the Chasidim. “The dignity of Tzadik,” as we aro 
informed by Da Costa, “ continued high in esteem 
long after the, death of Israel Baal S' hern; not only 
was its possessor venerated a* holy, but bis whole 
family shared in tjie deference j aid to him, and all 
his relations were looked upon as saints among the 
Jews, His books, hi* clothes, bis furniture, and 
especially his tomb, were considered as preservatives 
from sin, and instrumental in its expiation. To Serve 
the Tzadik gave a right t»* eternal file horeafttT,— 
to converse with him was to be in » state of beati- 
tude here upon earth.” 

The Chasidim have separate synagogues, and us# 
the s prayer-book of the Spanish Jews. They rever- 
ence the Talmud less, and the Soh^r more than the 
other Jews, and the grand object which they profess 
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I to seek after is a perfect union with God. Much of 
i their time is spent in contemplation and in prayer, 
during which they use the most extraordinary con- 
tortions and gestures, jumping, writhing, howling, 
until they work themselves up into a state of in- 
tense excitement approaching to madness. As a 
preparation for their devotions they are Raid to make; 

I a liberal use of mead, and even of ardent spirits, with 
the view of inducing cheerfulness. Messrs. Bonar 
and M‘Cheyne visited a synagogue of the Chasidim 
at Tarnapol, and witnessed a fiance in honour of the 
■ law, which they thus describe : “ At first they 
danced two and two, then three or four all joined 
hand in hand ; they leaped also as well as danced, 
singing at the samo time, and occasionally clap- 
ping hands in a manner that reminded us of the 
Arab fiance and song in the Hast. A few seemed 
quite in earnest, with n wild fanatical expression in 
their oountonunces, while others were light and 
merry. 1 * I)r. M‘Caul, in his ‘Sketches of Judaism 
and the Jews, 1 mentions some of the religions cus- 
toms of the Chasidim. “ Their chief means of edifica- 
tion,” he says, “ is the spending the Sabbath-day with 
the Tzadik. On Friday afternoon and evening, be- 
fore the approach of the Jewish Sabbath, waggon- 
loads of Jews and Jewesses, with their children, pour 
in from all the neighbourhood from a distance of 
thirty, forty, or more mile,*. The rich bring presents 
and their own prmisioiis, of which the poor are per- 
mitted to partake,. The chief entertainment is on 
Saturday afternoon at the meal which the Jews call 
the third meal, during which thoTzadik says Torah, 
that is, he extemporise* a sort of moral mystical cab- 
balistical discourse, which his followers receive as 
[ the dictates of immediate inspiration. For the bene- 
fit of those who urn too far removed to come on the 
4 Saturday, the Tzadik makes journeys through his 
^district, when he lodges with some rich member of 
H^tnc sect, and is treated with all the respect due to 
one who stands in immediate communication with 
the Deity. lie then imposes penance* on those 
whose consciences are burdened with guilt, and dis- 
penses amulets and slips of parchmeut with cabba- 
listic sentences written on them to those who wish 
exemption from sicknoss and danger, or protection 
against the assaults of owl spirits.*' The sect of the 
Chasidim seems to have been an offset from the Sab- 
1 hithaistiy who also originated in Poland, and like the 
| Chasidim, its doctrines are derived partly from the 
, Talmud and partly from the Cabbala . They declare 
' themselves, indeed, as originally Talmudist Jews, 

: and their Liturgy is that of tho Sphardim, while 
their hymns and poems are of Cabbalistic tendency. 

1 At last tho entire discrepancy between the touets of 
the Fhasidim and the Talmud became evident, when 
; in 1755, a certain Meschullam, a member of the sect, 

‘ publicly burnt, a copy of the Talmud in the midst of 
j the Jewish quarter of a city in Podolia. The Tal- 
! mudist rabbin* in, Poland, however, had before this 
i time discovered that the Chasidim were opposed to 


their authority, and had excommunicated them as a 
heretical sect. See Sarbatiiaibts. 

Cl T ASSAM, the reader or chanter in a modem 
Jewish .synagogue. 

CHASTE BRETHREN and SISTERS, a name 
which the Apostolici (which see) of the twelfth 
century assumed to themselves, in consequence oi 
their preference of celibacy to marriage. 

CHASTITY, a virtue worshipped among the an- 
cient heathens, two temples being dedicated to the 
worship of this deity at Koine ; the one entered only 
by ladies of patrician rank, and the other being de- 
signed for ladies of plebeian birth. In both temples 
no matron was permitted to offer sacrifice unless she 
had an unblemished character, and had been blit 
once married; such matrons being honoured with 
the crown of chastity. This goddess is usually re- 
presented under the figure of a Roman matron wear- 
ing a veil, and in the modest attitude of putting it 
over her face. 

Cl I AZINZARIANS, a sect which arose, in Ar- 
menia in the seventh century, deriving their name 
from the Armenian word chasm, a cross, because 
they were accused of worshipping the cross. They 
held an annual fea*-t in honour of the dog of their 
fal*e prophet Sergirs. 

C II El MAZO MEN I (dr. fused as in a tempest), 
a name given souk times by G reck writers to de - 
maniacs or enn-tjunu ns, who were possessed with an 
evil spirit. The modern Greeks also have in their 
Kuchologiiim a prayer for those that are tossed with 
unclean spirit :. Some learned men, however, think 
that the Chehnaztuucni were such penitents as, from 
the heinousness and aggravation of their crimes, were 
not only expelled out of the communion of the 
church, but east out of the very atrium or court, 
and porch of the church, and put to do penance ii# 
the open air, where they stood exposed to tho in- 
clemency of i lie weather. 

niEiRonoms. See Dai.matica. 

CHEIROMANCY (Or. cheir, the hand, and man 
truly divination), foretelling future events in the his- 
tory of an individual from the Appearance of the 
hand*. 

CHE! RON, one of the centaurs of ancient fabu- 
lous mythology, to whom the Magnesians, until a 
very late period, offered sacrifices. He waa alleged 
to have boon killed by a poisoned arrow shot by 
Heracles, and afterwards placed by Zeus among the 
stars. 

CHEIROSEM ANTRA, the wooden board which 
is struck by a mallet among the Greeks to summon 
the people to church. This is the usuaI call towor 
ship both among the orthodox and heretics in the 
East, in consequence of the prohibition of belle by 
the Turks, who imagine that their sonnd drives away 
good spirits. 

CIIJClKOTHEsIA (Gr. dairy the hand, and tithe 
m«, to put or place), a word used in the original 
Greek of the New Testament to indicate ordination, 
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though it literally signifies Imposition of Hands 
( which see). To the cheirothesia in the ordination of 
office-bearers, the Episcopalians attach a very great 
importance. 

CHEIROTONIA (Gr. cheir, the hand, and teino, 
to stretch out), a word used in the original Greek of 
the New Testament to indicate the election of office- 
bearers in the Christian church. The uet of elec- 
tion was performed cither by casting lots or by giv- 
ing votes, signified by elevating or stretching out 
the hands. To the latter mode of election, the word 
v hrirolonia refers. It is sometimes translated 44 or- 
dain” in the authorized version. Thus Acts xiv. 23, 
“ And when they had ordained them ciders in every 
church, and had prayed with fasting, they com- 
mended them to the Lord, on whom they believed.” 
Hence the two words cheirot/tes fa and dwimtauui be- 
ing both translated ordination, in one instance at 
least, the Congregatioualists found an argument 
thereupon in favour of both election and ordination 
being vested in the Christian people. Presbyte- 
rians, on the other liaml, allege that the two words 
are essentially distinct, and that the chcirutnnia by 
the Christian people ought not to hinder the chriro- 
V"'*ia or laying on of hands by the Presbytery. See 
Ouwnation. 

C11KL, one of the courts of the second temple of 
Jerusalem. The Hebrew expositors define it to be 
a space of ten mbits broad, encompassed with a wall, 
la-tween the mountain of the house and the courts, 
so that it may justly enough be called the enclo- 
sure or outer verge of the courts. The ascent from 
the mountain of the house into the Chel was by 
twelve steps, or six cubits, every step being half a 
cubit in elevation; and the Chel being ten cubits 
broad, it wa* level with the wall of the court of the 
women. The wall by which the Chel was enclosed 
was not so high as the other walls about the temple, 
and there were many passages through this wall 
into the Chel, ortc before every gate that led into 
either of the courts ; and on each side of the passage 
was a pillar on which was a notice written in Greek 
and Latin, warning strangers not to enter into that 
place, but to beware of treading upon holy ground. 
When the Jews were subject to the Syro-Gtucian 
kings, this bar against strangers was scornfully bro- 
ken through in thirteen places ; but the Jews re- 
paired the breaches, and ordered that thirteen prayers 
should be offered against the heathen kingdoms, if a 
stranger presumed to approach to any of the places 
where the breaches had been made. 

CHEMARIM (Heb. the black ones), an order of 
priests of Baal, who probably derived their name 
from the black garments which they wore when sa- 
crificing, or as others think, because they painted 
their faces black. The word only appears once in 
the English translation, viz. Zoph. i. 4, “I will 
alio stretch out mine hand upon Judah, and upon 
all the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; and I will # cut off 
the remnant of Baal from this place, and the? name 


of the Chcmarims with the priests.” Lowth con' 
aiders the chcmarim to have been an order of super- 
stitious priests appointed to minister in the service 
of Bai l, and who wore his peculiar chaplains. In 
Hoses x. 5, the Hebrew word chcmarim is used to 
denote the priests who officiated in the service of the 
golden calves set up by Jeroboam at Dan and Beth- 
el. The Jews still use the word, and Apply it in 
derision to Christian ministers, because they officiate 
in black rubes. 

CHKMOSII, an idol of the Moabites sometimes 
confounded with BaaMVor or Balphegor. It is 
supposed to be derived from an Arabic word signi- 
fying swift, and hence Cheinosh has Iwen thought, 
like Baal, to he an emblem of the sun. According to 
Strabo and ArnmiamiK Marcel linns, tins god is con* 
sidered as identical with Apollo, to whom they give 
ftic name of Chomcus, and who is also considered as 
representing the sun. It is very prnltablc, there- 
fore, that Cheinosh was the great solar god of the 
Moabites. Solomon, as we are informed 1 Kings 
xi. 7, erected an altar to this deity on the Mount ot 
Olives. No information is given in Scripture as to 
the precise form of the idol Cheinosh, but if it re 
semble.d Baal, it must have been of the ox species, 
and the rites of worship of a riotous and immoral 
character. So much do the Moabites appear to have 
been identified with the worship of tins national | 
god, that they are described in Num. xxi. 211, os the 
sons and daughters of Chemuah. Jerome says, the 
image, of Cheinosh was placed in a temple upon 
Mount Nebo. Jurieii regards him as a representa- 
tion of Noah, who is also identical with Co/nus, the 
god of feasts. 

CHEKA, a surname of TIf.ra (which see). 

CIIKUEM, the .second degree of excominunica 
lion among the Jews, mid commonly called the 
creator excommunication. The nflcnc.o. was pub- , 
lished in the synagogm , and at the time of the pub- #' 
licatiou of the cuise, candles were lighted, but whet) 
it was ended they were extinguished to denote that 
the excommunicated person was deprived of the light ; 
of heaven. Ilia goods were confiscated ; his male ! 
children were not admitted to be nmnnebed ; and | 
if he died without repentance, by the sen tenet* of the j 
judge a stone was cast upon his coffin or bier, to i 
show that he deserved to be stoned. He was not 
mourned for witJi any solemn 1 tmentation, nor fol- 
lowed to the grave nor buried \.-»h common burial 
The sentence of c/nrrm was to be pronounced by 
ten persons, or in the presence at least of ten per- 
sons. But the exconrnimieared person might be ab- 
solve*] by three judges, or even by one, if be should | 
happen to be a doctor of the law. The vow called \ 
damn among the Hebrew's, or the accursed thing, it ; 
nowhere enjoined by Moses, nor doe* lie mention in 
what respects it was distinguished from other vows, 
but takes it for granted that this was well known, j 
The sj«ecie* of rhtrtm with which ye are most fami- ! 
liar was the previous devoting to God of hostile 
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cities against which the Israelites intended to proceed 
with the utmost severity. The intention of pro- 
nouncing the charm was to excite the people to war. 
In such cases all the inhabitants were doomed to 
death, and it was not allowed to take any portion of 
plunder. The beasts were slain ; all other tilings 
were ordered to he consumed with fire, and what 
could riot be burned, as for example, gold, silver, and 
other metals, were deposited in the treasury of the 
sanctuary. When the city was destroyed, a curse 
was pronounced, as in the case of Jericho, upon any 
man who should attempt to rebuild it. 

CHERUBIM, mysterious representations fre- 
quently mentioned in Sacred Scripture. Much dis- 
cussion lias taken place among the learned as to the 
real nature of these creatures, and a great variety of 
opinion still exists upon the subject. The very ety- 
mological meaning and derivation of the word Client h 
is at this day a matter of doubtful disputation. The 
most prevalent opinion for a long period, and that 
which has hccti revived of late years by Mr. Elliott, 
in his Iforie Apocalifjttlae^ regards them as simply 
angelic natures, but whether it is the name of a dis- 
tinct class of celestial beings, or is intended to desig- 
nate tlie same order as the Seraphim , cannot bo with 
certainty determined. Miehaolis held that they were a 
sort of thunder-horses of Jehovah, somewhat similar 
to the horses of Zeus in the ancient heathen mytho- 
logy of the Greeks; while Herder, and several other 
German writers of more recent times, maintained 
them to have been merely fabulous monsters, like 
the dragons of ancient story, who were supposed to 
guard certain treasures. It was a kindred idea of 
Spencer in his erudite work, 4 l)e Legibus llebrae- 
Oi uni/ that the cherubim were of Egyptian origin, 
and designed to be an imitation of the monster- 
shapes which so much abounded in the ancient reli- 
gion of Egypt, and which wore thence transferred to 
Assyria and Babylon. It is unfortunate, however, 
for this theory, that figures having the precise form 
of the Hebrew cherubim are not to be found in the 
representations on the Egyptian monuments, and so 
general is the occurrence of compound figures in the 
mythology of all the nations of antiquity, that there 
is no special reason for Assigning their origin to 
Egypt exclusively, rather than to India, or Persia, 
or China. Other men of great erudition, among 
whom may bo mentioned Philo, Grot ins, and Bocb&rt, 
followed in more recent times by RoBenmuller and 
l>o Wotte, regard the cherubim as having been 
symbols of the Divine perfections, or representations 
of the attributes of the Godhead. 

The cherubim in Eden, referred to in Gen. ip. 29, 
seem to have differed from those in the hidden sanc- 
tuary uf the temple ; the former, like the cherubim in 
Ezekiel ,\nd Revelation, having the appearance of 
life in the highest state of activity, and therefore 
well termed 4 * the living ones/ 1 while the latter were 
fixed inanimate objects represented with wings over- 
shadowing the mercy-scat. The place which the 


cherubim may have held in the primitive worship o 
Eden, is alleged by Dr. Fairbaim, in his instructive 
work on the Typology of Scripture, to have been as 
follows : 44 Their occupation of Eden must have af- 
forded a perpetual sign and witness of the absolute 
holiness of God, and that as connected with the ever- 
lasting life, of which the tree in the midst of the 
garden was the appropriate food. This life had be- 
come for the present a lost privilege and inheritance 
to man, because sin had entered and defiled his na* 
tare ; and other instruments must take his place to 
keep up the testimony of God, wliich lie was no 
longer fitted to maintain. 

“ But while in this respect the cherubim in Eden 
served to keep up the remembrance of man's guilt, 
as opposed to thu righteousness of God, the chief 
purpose of their appointment was evidently of a 
friendly nature — a sign and emblem of hope. They 
would not of themselves, perhaps, have been suffi- 
cient to awaken in the bosom of man the hope of 
immortality, yet, when that hope had been brought 
in by other means, as we have seen it was, they 
came to confirm and establish it. For why should 
tho keeping of the tree of life have been committed 
to them? They were not its natural and proper 
guardiaim; neither was it planted to nourish the 
principle of an undying life in them ; they were but 
temporary occupants of the region where it grew, 
and being ideal creat tires, whatever they kept, must 
obviously have been kept for others, not lor themH 
selves. Their presence, therefore, around the tree 
of life, with visible manifestations of divine glory, 
bespoke a purpose of mercy toward the fallen. It 
told, that the ground lost by the cunning of tlie 
tempter, was not finally abandoned to his power ami 
malice, but was yet to be re-occupied by the beings 
for whom it was originally prepared ; and that in the 
meantime, and as a sure pledge of the coming resto- 
ration, Heaven kept possession of it by means spe- 
cially appointed for tho purpose. Eden thus had the 
appearance of an abode, though for the present lost, 
yet reserved in safe and faithful keeping for its pro- 
per owners, against the time when they should be 
provided with a righteousness qualifying them for a 
return to its pure and blessed privileges; and there 
was set before the family of man a standing pledge, 
that the now forfeited condition of immortality would 
be restored. 

“It would not be difficult, we conceive, for the 
first race of worshippers, with the aptness they pos- 
sessed for symbolical instruction, to go a step farther 
than this, and derive one lesson more from the ap- 
pearance of the cherubim in Eden. While these 
could not fail to be regarded as witnesses for God's 
holiness, in opposition to man's sin, and signs of 
God's purpose to rescue from the power and malice 
of the tempter what had been lost ; they would also 
very naturally suggest the thought, that the fulfil- 
ment pr that purpose would even more than recover 
wliat was lost. These idea) creatures, which were 
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! placed for a season in paradise in man's room, united ; 
! in their compound structure powers and faculties 
super-additional to those which were now possessed 
by man, or had ever been his — combining with man's 
intelligence, the cajiaeity for productive labour and 
usefulness peculiar to the ox, the might And dominion 
•f the lion, the winged speed and far-seeing penetra- 
tion of the eagle. The garden of God, and the tree 
of life, as emblems of hope to the church, being now 
in the keeping of creatures possessed of such a sin- 
gular combination of qualities, was surely fitted to 
awaken the conviction, that a higher place and des- 
tiny was to be won for man in the new creation; 
and tliat when the lost inheritance should be recov- 
ered, and the restitution of all things should take 
place, the nature of man should be endowed with 
other gifts and faculties for the service of God, than 
it originally possessed. Eden was not only main- 
tained in its primeval honour after the fall, but it 
seemed rather to have gained by that unhappy 
event ; higher beings kept possession of its treasures, 
brighter manifestations of divine glory hung around 
its approach ; clearly indicating to the eye of faith, 
that the tempter should l>e more than foiled, and that 
iriiat tended in the first instance to defeat the pur- 
pose, and deface the blessed workmanship of God, 
should be ultimately overruled in his providence, 
fir ennobling and beautifying this territory of crea- 
tin” 

^Q[The cherubim in the most holy place of the Jew- 
ish tabernacle and t cm] tie, are thus described in the 
Mosaic Law, Kxod. xxv. 18, HI. 14 And thou shalt 
make two chcrubims of gold, of beaten work shalt 
thou make them, in the two ends of the mercy scat. 
And make one cherub on the one end, and the other 
cherub on the other end: even of the mercy seat 
shall ye make the cherubirns on the two ends t here- 
of. ’* Nothing more is known of those figures than 
that they were winged creatures. Grotius supposes 
them to ha\e resembled a calf in figure, while Spen- 
cer and Hochart imagine them to have home tlio 
image of an ox. Others ogam allege them to have 
b«*cn compound figures like those in Ezekiel and 
Revelation, having each of them the figure of a man, 
a lion, an ox, and an eagle. The attitude, however, 
in which they are represented, as looking down upon 
the mercy-seat, is scarcely consistent with the idea 
of a four-faced creature. From the account given of 
the cherubim by Moses, we*leam, that they were 
two in number, stationed one at each end of the 
mercy-seat or propitiatory which covered the ark. 
The fthechinab, or visible manifestation of the Di- 
vine glory, was revealed from between the cherubim, 
and on this account they are termed “ cherubim of 
glory.” Those in the tabernacle were of beaten 
gold, but those in the temple of Solomon, which were 
much larger, were composed of the wood of the olive- 
tree. The faces of these cherubim looked^one to 
another, to signify, as the Jews allege, their # p«tual 
harmony and love, and both looked toward tl& cover 


of tlio ark, to show that they were keepers of tbs 
l^H'v, which was deposited under the mercy-teat. 
Their wings were stretched on high, to indicate that 
they were ready to fiy to execute the Divine com- 
mands. Their wings were expanded over the ark, so 
as to form a sent, which was culled the throne of God. 

One of tho most difficult points in theological 
literature is to Ascertain the symbolical meaning ami 
design of the cherubim, whether as found in Eden, 
or as represented in the tabernacle and temple. 
Biihr, whom Dr. Fuirbuirn hits chiefly followed in 
his discussion on this subject, declines the cherub to 
bo “a creature, which, standing on the highest grade 
of created existence, and containing in itself tho most 
perfect created life, is the best manifestation of God 
and the divine life, it is,” he continues, “a repre- 
sentative of creation in its highest guide, an ideal 
Creature. The vital powers communicated to the 
most elevated existences ill the visible creation, are 
collected and individualized in it.” Hengstenborg 
has attempted to establish a similarity between the 
Hebrew cherubim and the Kygptiau sphinxes, alleg- 
ing the only difference to be, that in the chorubiin 
the divine properties were only indirectly sytnho- 
lized, so far us they eumo into view in the works of 
creation, whilst in the sphinx they were directly 
symbolized. No small discussion has taken place on 
liie point, whether the cherubim adumbrated a hu- 
man or an angelic order of beings. Dr. Fairluiirit, 
following in ilia steps of Biihr, says on this point : 

4< Its essential character consists in itB lasing a crea- 
ture; it in the image of the creature in its highest 
stage, an ideal creature. The powers of life, which 
in the actual creation are distributed among the crea- 
tures of the first class, urc collected And concentrated 
in it. All creation is a witness of the powers of 
life that are in God, and consequently the cherub, 
in which the highest powers of life appear as an in- 
dividual property, by means of its four component 
parts, is a witness, in the highest sense, of the crea- 
tive power which belongs to the invisible (tod-- of 
the majesty, (or power to rule and judge,) the omni- 
presence and omniscience, ami finally tho absolute 
wisdom of God. As such a witness, it serves for 
the glorification and honour of God. nav. it is the 
personified living praise of God himself; and oil this 
account the object of the ceaseless activitv of the 
four living creatures in the Apocalypse is made to 
consist in the perpetual praise in 1 adoration of God: 
‘They rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is 
to come. And when those beasts (living creatures) 
give glory, and honour, and thanks to him tliat sat 
on the throne, who liveth for ever and ever, the four 
and twenty elders fall down before him that sat on j 
the throne, and worship him that liveth for ever and ; 
ever, arid cost their crowns before the throne, «ay- ! 
ing, Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and : 
honour, and power; for thou hast, created all things i 
and for thy pleasure they are, and were created. 1 " I 
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Other writers, however, instead of regarding the 
cherubim as testifying to the attributes of God as 
displayed in creation, view them rather as symboliz- 
ing the Divine glory as displayed in redemption. 
Thus Mr. Holden remarks: “In attempting to ex- 
plain the hieroglyphic meaning of the cherubim, it is 
easy for a luxuriant imagination to transgress the 
hounds of sobriety and reason; but some spiritual 
instruction they were doubtless meant to convey; 
and the proto-evangelical promise, that the seed of 
the woman should bruise the head of the serpent, 
combined with the reflected light from subsequent 
revelations, points out the mystery of redemption as 
the leading object of the celestial vision. The free 
communication with the. tree of life was forbidden to 
the fallen, rebellious creature, and the. only access to 
it that imw remained was through the mediatorial 
office of a Redeemer, who has remedied the evil ori- 
ginating from the fall. This was typically discov- 
ered in the glorious and cherubic appearance at the 
entrance of the garden of Eden, an appearance not 
intended to drive our first parents from the tree of 
life in terror, hut to inspire them with hope, to de- 
monstrate to them that the Divine mercy was still 
vouchsafed to man, though now fallen, and to he an 
emblematical representation of the covenant of 
grace. 1 ’ 

I'arkhnrst and the Iliitcliinsonian school hold a 
kindred opinion, declaring the cherubim to be ‘‘ em- 
blematical of the ever blrs.scd Trinity in covenant to 
redeem man.” Professor Hush again considers thorn 
as a symbol of holy men, and in his view the cheru- 
bic symbol in its ultimate scope, pointed forward to 
that condition of regenerate, redeemed, risen, and 
glorified men, when they shall have assumed an an- 
gelic nature. Following out this idea, he goes on 
to observe: “Were the clierubim men — men stand- 
ing in covenant, relation with God -men possessed 
of renewed spiritual life, and thus enjoying the divine 
favour — then may we not conclude, that this unique 
combination of forms represents some marked and 
definable attributes in the character of those whom 
the symbol adumbrates V What then are the distin- 
guishing traits iu the character of the people of God, 
which may be fitly represented by emblems so 
unique? How shall the hieroglyphic be road? The 
fare of the ox reminds us of the qualities of the ox, 
and these, it is well known, Are patient endurance, 
unwearied service., and meek submission to the yoke. 
What claims 1ms ho to the title of a man of God who 
is not distinguished by these ox-like attributes? 
The lion is the proper symbol of undaunted courage, 
glowing zeal, triumph over enemies, united with in- 
nate nobleness, and magnanimity of spirit. The 
man, as a symbol, we may well conceive as indicat- 
ing intelligence, meditation, wisdom, sympathy, phi- 
lanthropy, and every generous and tender emotion. 
And, finally, in the eagle we recognise the impersona- 
tion of mi active, vigilant, fervent, soaring spirit, 
prompting the. readiest and swiftest execution of the 


divino commands, and elevating the soul 
tilings that are above.” 

Dr. Candlish, in his Contributions towards an Ex 
position of the Hook of Genesis, advances a some 
what similar view of the cherubim to that which 
has l>ecn advanced by Professor Bush, and wltich 
seems to be more ingenious than correct. His 
view is stated in these words: “They are not an- 
gelic, but human symbols, in some way associated 
with the church, especially viewed as redeemed, and 
significant of its glorious power and beauty, as pre- 
sented before the throne of God and ot the Lamb. 
The very same character may be ascribed to the 
living creatures of Ezekiel's visions, and to the 
cherubim, wherever they are mentioned in the Old 
Testament. They typify and shadow the complete 
church, gathered out of all times and nations, and 
from the four corners of the world, in attendance on 
her Lmd and Saviour, in his redeeming glory. In 
the holy place of the tabernacle and the templo, the 
mercy-seat sprinkled with atoning blood — the cheru- 
bim bending over and looking upon it — the glory ot 
f lie Lord, the bright Shechinah light, resting in the 
midst, — fitly express in symbol the redemption, the 
redeemed, and the Redeemer; believers, with stead- 
fast eye fixed on the propitiation, whereby God is 
brought once more to dwell among them; Jehovah 
meeting, iu infinite complacency with the church 
which blood has bought, and blood has cleansed. 
So also, when faith beholds God as the God of sal- 
vat ion, he. appears in state with the same retinue 
Angels, indeed, are in waiting; but it is upon or 
over the cherubim that lie rides forth. It is be- 
tween the cherubim that He dwells. The church 
ever contemplates Him as her own, and secs Him 
rejoicing over her in love.” 

It is impossible to enumerate tbe great variety of 
opinions which have, been entertained in reference 
to the symbolical meaning of the cherubim. Philo 
imagined that they were emblems of the two hemi- 
spheres, mid Athanasius of the visible heavens. 
Both ancient and modern writers, indeed, have di» 
fered so widely in their views on this subject, that, 
after all that has been written upon it, even by men 
of the most extensive erudition, we must be con- 
tented to regard the matter as still involved in mys- 
tery and doubt. 

CHERUBIC 1 A L HYMN, a sacred ode, held in 
high estimation in the ‘ancient Christian church, and 
still embodied in the liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land. Its original form was in these words, “ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of hosts; heaven and earth 
are full of thy glory, who art blessed for ever. 
Amen.” Ambrose of Milan refers to this hymn 
under the name of Tri&agion, telling us, that in most 
of the Eastern and Western churches, when the eu- 
charistic sacrifice had been offered, the prieBt and 
people sung it with one voice. Jerome also speaks 
of it as having been sung as a confession of tho Holy 
Trinity* Towards the middle of the fifth century 
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tlie fbtra used by the church was in these words, 

Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, havo 
mercy upon us;” the* three expressions of adoration 
being intended to apply to the Three Persons of the 
Trinity, This fonu i*> sometimes ascribed to Pro- 
si « s, bishop of Constantinople, and Theodosius the 
Younger; and it continued to be used until the time 
of Aiiastasius the emperor, who, or as some say, 
Peter Gnapheus, bishop of Antioch, caused the 
words to be added, “that was crucified for us; 11 the 
design of this addition being to introduce the heresy 
of the Thcnpaschites, who maintained that the Di- 
vine nature itself suffered upon the cross. To avoid 
this error, the hymn was afterwards amended in the 
time of the emperor Zeno, and made to read thus : — 
“Holy God, holy Mighty, holy Immortal, Christ 
our King, that wast crucified for us. have mercy 
upon us.’ 1 These additions introduced great confu- 
sion into the Eastern churches, while the Western 
churches refused to receive them, and some of the 
European provinces that they might apply it, as of old, 
to the entire Trinity, expressly used the words, “ Holy 
Trinity, have mercy on us.” The oherubieul hymn 
was regarded a** forming a necessary part of all com- 
munion services. It occurs in the English Prayer 
Book, a little before the prayer of consecration in 
the Communion Office. Dr. Hook supposes it to 
Ihj derived from the apostolic age, if not from the 
apostles themselves. 

CHIBBliT HAKKKFER, the beating of th* 
dear!, which, the Jewish Rabbis allege, is performed 
in the grave by the angel Duma and his attendants, 
who hold in their hands three fierv rods, and judge 
at once the body and the soul. This is alleged to 
be the fourth of the seven judgments which arc in- 
flicted upon men after death, and which are said to 
he referred to in the threatening, Lev. xxvi. 28, 
“Then I will walk contrary unto you also in fury; 
and I, even I, will chastise you seven times for your 
sins.” 

CHICOCKA, a deity among the natives of Loando 
in Western Africa, who is believed to be the guar- 
dian of their dead. His statue, composed of wood, 
is erected in the neighbourhood of their burying 
grounds, and he is believed to prevent the IhmJioh 
from being clandestinely removed, or the dead from 
being insulted, or compelled to work, hunt, or fish. 
CHILD BIRTH, fee Burra. 

CHILIA8TS. See MillfAarianr. 

CHIMERA, a monster in ancient Greek my- 
thology, which breathed out fire, and whs said to 
uave been sprung from the gods. Her body exhib- 
ited in frout the appearance of a lion, behind that of 
a dragon, and in the middle parts that of a goat. 
Hesiod represents her as Laving three heads, and 
Virgil places her at the entrance to the infernal re- 
gions. The fable of the Chinwra is probably founded 
on a volcano of that name, near Phaselis in I^xia. 

CHIMEUE, the upper rot* worn by a bishop, to 
which the lawn sleeves arc nerally attached. •When 


assembled in convocation, the bishops wear a scarlet 
ehiniere over the rochet, which was indeed the usual 
dress of bishops until the time of Elisabeth, when it 
was changed for black satin, as being more befitting 
the episcopal dignity and gravity. 

CHI M1IO AM, the guardian deity, among tho 
Chinese, of their provinces, cities, and courts of 
judicature. There are temples erected to his honour 
throughout the whole empire. The mandarins, when 
they enter upon any important office, arc obliged in 
the first place to do homage to the Chimhnam of the 
particular city or province which is committed to 
their care, and having taken a formal oath ttiat they 
will faithfully dutchargo the trust reposed in them, 
they consult the guardian deity about the most ef- 
fectual mode of executing the. duties of their office. 
This act of homage must be. repeated twice, a jour. 

• CHINA (Ri'.LiutoN of). See Hudiiists, Con 
fucians, Taoisth. 

CHINA, a deity worshipped on the const of Gui 
nea, in Western Africa. An annual procession in 
honour of this god takes place about the latter end 
of November, when the rice is sown. The people 
having assembled at midnight, at the place where the 
idol is kept, they take it up with great humility and 
reverence, and walk in procession to the appointed 
station where sacrifice is to be otVcred. The chief 
priest marches at the head of the assembly, and be 
fore the idol, bearing in his lmud a long pole with a 
lianner of silk fastened to it. He carries also several 
human bones, and some rice. When the procession 
has reached the appointed place, a quantity of honey 
is burnt before tin* idol; after which each one pre- 
sents his offering. The whole assembly then oiler 
up earnest prayer for a prosperous harvest; at the. 
close of which they carry I nick the idol in solemn 
silence to its ordinary place of residence. This deity 
is represented by a bullock’s or a rum’s head carved 
in wood ; and sometimes K is formed of paste, com- 
posed of the flour of millet, kneaded with blood, and 
mixed with hair and feathers. 

CIUNKS, idols formerly worshipped by the Chi- 
new*. They were constructed in the form of a 
pyramid, and curiously wrought. Some allcc*' tb.ct 
they contained a kind of white ants, I hat lie hid in 
their small apartments. So much did the 1’ngun 
Chinese stand in awe of the.se idols, that they were 
accustomed when they pnrcha* -d a slave, lo carry 
him before one o£ the Chines. 1 •! after presenting 
an offering of r !'■»', and utlin smds of food, they 
prayed to the id«»l. that if the slave should run away, 
he might be. rle.nfroyd by lions or tigers. Thin 
ccreixymy so alarmed the poor slaves, that they sel- 
dom ventured to abscond from their masters, even 
although subjected to the most cruel treatment. One 
of these pyramidal temples is said to exist outside 
the walls of Foncheoti, the capital of the province of 
Fokieri. 

C1IIITIIR lleb. fxirti/m), a tifimegivon by the 
Hebrews to the great day of atonement, because on 
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that day tlie sinB of the whole people were under- 
stood to he expiated or pardoned. See Atonement 
I (Day of). 

I ClfISLKir, or Kiseev, the third month of the 
civil, and the ninth of the ecclesiastical year, ae- 
i cording to the Jewish calendar. It con tain h 
| thirty days, and corresponds to part of our Novcm- 
! her and December. It is during this month that 
the winter prayer for rain commences. Various .Jew- 
ish festivals occur in the course of it. Thus, besides 
the feast of new moon, on the first day of the month, 
there is a feast ou the third in memory of the idols 
which the Asmoneans east out of the temple. On 
the seventh is held a fast which was instituted be- 
cause Jehoiakim burned tlui prophecy of Jeremiah 
: which Baruch had written. Dr. Pridcnux places 
; this fast on the twenty-ninth day of the month, lmt 
! Hairnet supposes it to have been on the sixth, and 
that on the following day a festival was celebrated 
in memory of the death of Herod the (ireat, the 
cruel murderer of the children of Bethlehem. On 
the twenty-fifth day of Ohisleit commenced the feast 
of dedication, which was kept for eight days as a 
minor festival in commemoration of the dedication of 
the altar after the cleansing of the temple from the 
pollution of Antiochus by Judas Maccabeus. 

Clll TONE, a surname of Autkmin (which see). 

OIUTONIA, a festival celebrated in ancient times 
in honour of Artemiy wilder the surname of Uihtonk 
( which sod, mid in an Attic town of the same name. 
Tier same festival was also celebrated among the 
Syracusans. 

CH11JN, the name of an idol among the Canaan - 
ites and Moabites. It is referred to in only one pas- 
sage of Sacred Scripture, viz. Amos v. ‘2<i, “ But ye 
. have borne the tabernacle of your Moloch ami (Vim 
your images, the star of your god, which ve made to 
yourselves. ” This passage is quoted hy the martyr 
Stephen, with a somewhat different reading, evi- 
dently derived from the Scptuagint, which makes no 
mention of Chinn, Acts vii. 43, “ Yea, ye took up 
the tabernacle of Moloch, and tho star of your god 
Kemphan, figures which ye made to worship them : 
and I will carry you away beyond Babylon.” Dr. 
Clarke supposes Chinn to be a litoral corruption of 
Uophan, a change, however, which is not sanctioned 
by a single MS. or version of the Old Testament. 
It has been thought, with some degree of probabi- 
lity, that the translators of tho Sepfcuagint, writing in 
Egypt, had rendered the word Chinn hy Kipliau or 
Kemphan, which in Coptic is used to denote the 
planet Saturn. Vossius supposes both Kcmplutn 
and Chinn to signify the moon. • 

CHLOK, a surname of Demetkk (which see), as 
presiding over the green fields. Under this surname 
she was worshipped at Athens In a temple near the 
Acropolis. 

CllLOIA, a festival celebrated at Athens in an- 
il oioiit times in houtmr of Df.mktkr Cmlok (see pre- 
!' ceding article). It was held in spring when the 


blooming verdure began to appear, and amid much 
rejoicing a ram was sacrificed to the goddess. 

Cl 1 LORIS, the spouse of Zcphyru*, and the god- 
dess of (lowers among the ancient Greeks, identical 
with Flora among the Romans. 

CHOIR, a name given to the Bema (which see) 
of primitive Christian churches, from the singing m 
the service liy the clergy. The Be.ma is now usually 
termed chancel, in speaking of parish churches, and 
choir when speaking of cathedrals or collegiate 
churches. Congregations usually assemble in tho 
choirs of cathedrals, while the clergy occupy the 
stalls on each side. 

The word choir is also used to signify a body ot 
men set apart to perforin all the services of the 
Church in England. The whole body corporate of 
a cathedral, form, properly speaking, the choir. But 
the term is more commonly restricted to denote the 
body of men and boys who perform the service to 
music. The choir is usually divided into two parts, 
stationed on each side of the chancel, in order to 
sing alternately the verses of the psalms and hymns, 
each side answering to the other. 

CIIOREIMSCOIM, or Chok -Bishops, a name 
given in ancient limes to country bishops, the won! 
being probably derived from chord, which in Greek 
signifies the country. The existence of these church 
officers must be traced back to a \r ry remote period, 
as tlierc can be little doubt that, in many districts, 
Christianity very early made, progress in the open 
country ; and wherever Christians were found in 
sufficient numbers to form separate, ecclesiastical 
communities, they would naturally choose their own 
pastors or bishops, who were, of course, quite ns inde- 
pendent as the presiding officers in the city churches. | 
In the fourth century they seem to have begun to be j 
spoken of by a distinct name, that of chor-bishops, j 
as separate from and in conflict with the city bishops. [ 
The chur-bishop presided over the church of a prin- 
cipal village, and to him a certain number of village 
churches, which had their own pastors, were subject 
It is not iniproliable that some of these clerical dig 
hitarics had abused their authority, as we find, in th»: 
fourth century, synods decreeing that the ehor-bishopa 
should only have power to nominate and ordain ec- 
clesiastics of the lower grade without consulting the 
city bishop. The council of Sardica and the council j 
of Laodicea at length wholly forbade the appoint- I 
ment of clior-bishops, and the latter council ordained J 
that, in place of the country- bishops, visitors should j 
Ik* appointed who should take the general oversight 
of the country churches. But at a later period chor- j 
bishops were still to be found in the churches of ] 
Syria and in the. West. No small discussion has 
taken place among ecclesiastical writers as to the 
precise nature of tho authority possessed by the 
c^ior-bishopa, some maintaining that they were sim- 
ply presbyters dependent on the city bishops, other* 
that they held an intermediate place between pres- 
byters and bishops and others still, that they exer 
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cised the full episcopal authority. The last opinion 
is most probably the comet one ; and in the hide- 
pendent exercise of their office, they came into col- 
lision with the city bishops, who, of coarse, were 
not long in seeking and finding an excuse, for, in the 
first instance, curtailing, and afterwards altogether 
abolishing the office. 

CHOREUTjE, a heretical sect who maintained 
that the Christian Sabbath ought to be kept as a fast. 

CHORISTERS, singers in a Choir (which see). 
Those attached to cathedrals in England are pro- 
vided with education free of cost. They have an- 
nual stipends varying between £27 per annum at 
Durham, and £3 6s. 8d. in tho least wealthy cathe- 
drals, with other small allowances ; and in many 
cases an apprentice fee on quitting the choir of £10, 
£20, or £30. In the case of the old cathedrals, the 
precentor, or one of the canons, was charged by the 
old statutes with the care of their education ; but in 
the new' cathedrals, the musical teaching of tho 
choristers is assigned to the organist or one of the 
lay clerks, who are, in many cases, scholars of the 
Grammar School, while we do not find any provision 
for their superintendence by a canon, as in tho case 
of the old cathedrals. 

C1IOIIKAM, tho most exalted of celestial regions, 
according to the doctrines of JIiNM’iSM (which see), 
and at which, if a soul of a higher caste arrives, it 
shall undergo no farther transmigrations, 

CHOU BRET, a festival among the. Mohamme- 
dans in India, which begins with fear and sorrow, 
and ends with hope and joy. On this occasion they 
commemorate the examination of departed souls by 
good angels, who write down all the good actions 
which they have done in this life, while the evil an- 
gels record with equal minuteness all their bad deeds. 
(See Dead, Examination of). This record they 
believe is perused by God, and accordingly they arc 
afraid, and utter a few prayers, examine themselves, 
and give alms. But flattering themselves that their 
accounts will be settled in their favour, and that their 
names will be written in the Book of Life, they con- 
clude the solemnities of the rhouftret with illumina- 
tions, and bonfires, and rejoicings of various kinds. 

CHOURIA VANKCHAM, the order of the *in, 
a name given to one of the two principal orders of 
the rajahs among the Hindus. They are regarded as 
the offspring of the sun, or, in other words, their 
souls are believed to have formerly dwelt in the very 
body of that luminary, or to have been, in tho opinion 
of some of them, a luminous portion of it. 

CHRISM, oil consecrated by the bishop, and used 
in the Romish and Greek churches in the administra- 
tion of baptism, confirmation, ordination, and extreme 
unction. There are two kinds of chrism ; the one a 
composition of oil and balsam, which is used in bap- 
tism, confirmation, and orders; the other is plain oij 
consecrated by the bishop, and used in anointing cate- 
chumens and in extreme unction. The use of chrism is 
referred to by very ancient Christian writers as fiavjug 


been used first in confirmation, and at a later period in 
baptism, The author of the Constitutions speaks of 
two kinds of oil. The one is called mystical oil, and 
tho other mystical chrism, and he gives a distinct 
form of consecration for each of them. The one was 
applied before the party went into the water, and 
might bo performed by a deacon, and the other after 
the party had come out of it again, and could only 
be performed by a bishop. According to Bishop 
Pearson, tho use of chrism came into tho church' 
shortly after the time of the apostles. No mention oi 
it. is made, however, until the. third century, when it 
is referred to by Origen and Tcitullmu, in speaking 
of confirmation. Front a very remote period chrism 
has been used at baptism both by the Greek and 
Latin churches, with this difference, however, that 
the Greeks anoint the body all over, the Latins only 
the top of the head. Confirmation is termed chrism 
by tho Greek church, when they anoint the forehead, 
eves, nostrils, month, ears, breast, bunds, and feat, 
signing them wit li the cross, the priest saying each 
time, “ The seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost.” Tho 
preparing and sanctifying of the chrism in the East- 
ern church is an annual work, occupying several 
days, and the ceremony can only he performed dur- 
ing Passion week. Tho Nestorinns condemn tho 
use of chrism, and substitute in its place olive-oil 
alone, alleging that the latter is peculiarly suitable, 
not only because the olive i* an emblem of pence, 
but also because, as the leaves of this tree do not 
wither and fall off, so those anointed with the holy 
olive-oil shall not wither in the day of judgment, 
nor full away into hell. The. following is the usual 
mode of preparing and consecrating chrism in the 
Greek church, “The ingredients arc; no less than 
twenty in number; and each of them has previously 
received a separate episcopal benediction. On tho 
Monday they are sprinkled with holy water, and put 
into a large cauldron. The priests pour in wine and 
oil, in such quantity that the mixture may continue 
boiling for three flays, and in such proportion that 
there may be always a certain fixed depth of flm 
wine below the oil. During the entire process, dea- 
cons stand by stirring the mixture with long rods; 
while a number of priests are in attendance, who in 
succession keep up the reading of the Gospels, re- 
commencing at Matthew should they reach tlm con- 
clusion of Jolm. On flu* Wedie -day, the perfumed 
oils are added; sad on the ThoiMlay the biahop 
consecrates tin- whole with tin* sign of the cross; 
after which it is deposited in uma and distri* 
huted throughout thf cities of the patriarchate. 
This ceremony can he performed only in one place 
for any one brunch of the church. Thu*, for the 
Russo -Greek church it always takes place ill the 
Patriarchal Hall at Moscow. In describing thi* 
room and the curiosities which it contains, l>r Hen- 
derson says : 1 The most remarkable object in this 
splendid exhibition of sacked uteftsif* was a large 
flagon, made of mothcr-of pear), which still contains 
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j aorne of the oil brought from Constantinople on the 

the imprinting of the heavenly banner ; that whoso 



1 introduction of Christianity into Itussia in the tenth 

ever, being bom again of holy baptism, sliall be 



i century. It is preserved with great care, so that 

anointed with this liquor, may obtain the most 



J when ouly a few drop* are taken from it, as on the 

plenary lien edict ion of their bodies and bouIs, and be 



1 present occasion, their place is supplied by some of 

aggrandized for ever by the conferred reward oi 



| that which had been prepared at a funner period, 

beatified faith. 



j by which means its perpetual virtue is supposed to be 

“ Then taking his mitre, and yet standing, he 



• secured. ” 

blends, on the paten, the balsam with a small portion 



j The ceremony of fireparing and consecrating chrism 

of the chrismal oil. taken out of the jar, saying; 



| in the Romish church takes place with the utmost 

“ Let us pray our Lord God Almighty, who by a 



; pomp on holy Thursday. On the morning of that 

wonderful economy hath inseparably united to true 



| day, three jars, full of the purest oil, are placed in 

manhood the. incomprehensible Godhead of his only* 



i the Sacrarium, and there, carefully kept; one tor the 

begotten and co-eternal Son, and by the co-operating 



! oil of the sick ; another for the oil of catechumens ; and 

grace of the Holy Ghost, anointed him above his 



! the third, a larger one, for the chrism ; and this last 

fellows with the oil of gladness; that man, eotnpoAed 



must he covered with white cere-cloth, but the other 

of a two fold and singular substance, though de- 



two with cere-cloth of a different colour. At the 

strovwl bv the fraud of the devil, might lie restored 



office for the consecration of the chrism there ought 

to the everlasting inheritance from which he had 



to he present, besides the pontiff and his assistants, 

fallen : to this end, that he hal-f low. with the per- 



twelve priests, seven deacons, seven subdeacons, 

feet ion of the Holy Trinity, these created liquors oi 



acolyths, and others, all in white vestments. A pro- 

diverse species of creatures, and by hallowing, 



cession is formed, which marches to the altar, an 

sanc+tify them, and grant, that blended together, 



incense- bearer first, and next to him two taper- 

they become one ; and that whosoever shall lie out- 



bearers. On reaching the altar the mass is pro- 

wardly anointed of the same, be so inwardly anoint- 



coeded with. Then follows the making of the holy 

ed, as to be freed from all soil of corporal matter, 



oils, commencing with the oil for the sick. This 

and joyfully made partaker of the heavenly king- 



process being finished, the officiating priests and 

dom. 



deacons go in procession to bring forth the chrismal 

“This ended, the Pontiff sitx retaining his mitre, 



oil, and the oil of catechumens. For the rest of the 

and breathes fully three times in the. form of a cross 



ceremony wo avail ourselves of the description of 

over the mouth of the chrismal jar, still wrapt in the 



Foyo, in his 4 Romish Rites, Offices, and Legends.’ 

napkin. Next, the twehe vested priests come up in 



“They return with the jars in the. following order: 

order, making a reverence to the sacrament on tho 



first, an incense- fmner, fumigating; then a Kiil>dea- 

altar, and to the Pontiff; and standing before tin 



j con, hearing the cross between two acolythes, carry - 

table, one bv one, they successively breathe, in th# 



! ing blazing tapers; next two chanters singing: 0 

same way ai' the Pontiff had done, ovoi the mouth 



! Redeemer, accept the song of those hymning thy- 

of the jar, in the form of a cross. Then, making a 



self. A ft or whom, are the Milwleacons and deacons. 

reverence again as before, they return to their places j 



two and two; then a deacon, carrying a vessel full 

— Which being done, the Pont ill’ rises, and standing j 



of Imlsain; next, two deacons carrying the two jars. 

in mitre, reads the chrismal exorcism, saving : 



; having clean napkins hanging down from their necks 

“ J exorcise thee, thou creature of oil, by God the 

4 


before their breasts, and holding the jars embraced 

Father Almighty, who made heaven and earth, t ha 



with the loft arfh, and wrapped in the extremities of 

sea, and all that therein is; that all the might of the 



their napkins, — yet so as that they may be seen 

adversary, all the host of the devil, aud all the in- 



from tlio middle upward; the deacon, carrying the 

cursion, and all the spectral power of Satan be rooted 



oil for the holy chrism, being on the right ; next fol- 

out, and put to fiight from thee; so that thou be to 



low the twelve priests, two and two. 

all that sliall be. anointed of thee, for the adoption of 



“ Having arrived in this order within the presby- 

sons hv tho Holy Ghost. In the name of God the 


! 

tery, the Pontiff, taking oft’ his mitre, rises : and. 

Fa-f thcr Almighty, and of Jesus -f Christ his Son 



having the jar of clirisrnal oil before him on the 

our Lord, who with him livethand reigneth (as) God, 



tabic, and the balsam, first of all hallows the link am. 

in the unify of the same Holy 4- Ghost. 



praying thus : 

“ Then putting off his mitre, and holding his hands 


| 

j “ 0 Lord, the progenitor of all creatures, who by 

stretched out before his breast, he says the Preface. 



thy servant Moses didst command the sanctifying of 

The second, or petitionary part, is as follows : 



1 ointment, to be made of mixod aromatic herbs, we 

11 Therefore, wc beseech thee, 0 holy Lord, &c 



j most humbly beseech thy mercy ; that, by a large 

that thou vouchsafe to sancti+fy with thy bene 



j bestowment of spiritual grace, thou infuse the pleni- 

-1- diction the fatness of this creature, and blend there- 



j tude of thy saucti+fication into this ointment, the 

with the might of the Holy + Ghost, the power of 



produce o'' the rooted trank. Be it spiced unto us, 

Christ thy Ron co-operating, from whose holy name 


I ( ’ G I «or<4, ■with thejoyousness of faith; be it a perpe- 

it ha*. received the name chrism . . . that thou 


tual chrism ot priestly unguent; be it moat meet for | 

jj 

stahlisn this creature of chrism for a sacrament u> 

i 
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perfect salvation and life to those tliat are to be re- 
newed by the baptism of spiritual laver ; tliat the cor- 
ruption of their first birth being absorbed by the infu- 
sion of this hallowed unction, the holy temple of every 
one of them be redolent with the odour of the accept- 
able life of innocence; that, according to the sacra- 
mcnt of thy appointing, being indued with Royal 
and Priestly, and Prophetic dignity, they bo clothed 
in the robe of an undefiled gift ; tliat it (the chrism) 
lie to those that shall bo bom again of water ami the 
Holy Ghost, the chrism of salvation, and make them 
partakers of eternal life, and crowned with heavenly 
glory. 

“ This preface ended, the Pontiff puts hark into 
the chrismal jar the mixture of balsam and oil, blend- 
ing it with the same, and saying : 

“ Be this mixture of liquors atonement to all that 
shall bo anointed of the same, aud the safeguard of 
salvation for ever and ever. R. Amen. 

“Then the deacon having taken away from the 
jar the napkin and silk cover, the Pontiff taking off 
Ilia mitre, and bowing his head, salutes the chrism, 
j saying: Hail, Holv Ciikism. 

! ‘‘This he does a second, and a thin! time, raising 
; his voice each time higher and higher: attcr which 
lie kisseB the lip of the jar. Which being done, each 
one of the twelve priests advances successively to 
the table, aud having made a reverence to the sacra- 
ment that is on the altar, and to the Pontiff sitting 
in mitre, kneels before the jar three times, each time I 
at a different distance, saying at each kneeling, in a 
higher and higher tone, Hail, holy Chrism. And 
then reverently kisses the lip of the jar.” 

If any of the old chrism remains when the new is 
made, it is put into the. church Lamps to be burned 
before the sacrament ; and whatever remains in the 
pyxes or capsules is consumed in fire with its silk, 
and then the pyxes are replenished with the new 
chrism. 

CHRISM A (Gr. unction), a name sometimes given 
in the ancient Christian church to the ordinance of 
baptism, as denoting the unction or anointing of the 
Holy Spirit. Gregory Nazianzen makes reference 
to this title. 

CHR1SOME, a white garment, which in ancient 
times wan used in the office of baptism, the priest 
putting it upon the child while he uttered these 
wordB, “Take this white vesture for a token of in- 
nocence.” • 

CHRIST (Gr. eftrurioe, anointed), one of the names 
or titles applied in Sacred Scripture to the Son of 
God, the second Person of the blessed Trinity, as 
the Anointed One, consecrated by Jehovah to lie the 
Saviour of His ]ieople. The term is equivalent in 
meaning to the Messiau (which see) of the Old 
Testament, and has an obvious reference to the boh 
anointing under the I-aw, by which certain person^ 
were consecrated or set apart to articular j>ffice<. 
(See Anointing.) Jesus is said, l’s. xlv. 7, tq have 
Wo “anointed with the oil of gladness alxfve hi* 
v 


fellows,” an expression which implies that he was 
anointed above those who possessed a fellowship 
with Ivlin hi the exercise of similar offices, as types* 
of himself. Thus Aaron was anointed high priest , 
Saul was Anointed king ; Elisha was anointed pro 
phet; Melchiscder, king and priest; Moses, priesi 
mid prophet: David, king mid prophot. Yet now 
was ever anointed to the excrete of all these togo 
ther, in one comprehensive union, except the Chris j 
of God. In him alone were combined the olfiees o 
a prophet, a priest, and a king, in their highest am 
holiest exercise, aud to these he was anointed witl 
the lbdy Ghost sent down from heaven. At hii 
baptism the Spirit descended upon him like a dove, 
and in one of the Jewish synagogues we find tliat ho 
declared, applying the language of Isaiah to himself, 

“ Tho Spirit of the Lord is upon me, htwnuso ho 
hfttli anointed mo to preach the gospel to the poor; 
he hath sent me to heal the broken hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to sot at liberty them tliat are bruised.” 

He became Jesus as tho Saviour for the sake of hi* 
people, and os tho Saviour 1m was anointed, or be- 
came Christ, that he might accomplish their salva- 
tion. The copious anointing with the Holy G hom 
became apparent in every word that he spoke, and 
in every action that he did. Whatever was conse- 
crated with oil under tlm Jewish economy was ro- ' 
ganled as holy, and being thus consecrated to God. 
whatever touched it was also holy. Aud so it is 
with the Christ, the Holy Ono of God. He is not 
only holy in himself, but lm commitment cs of hi* 
Holy Spirit to all his people. He is their glorious j 
and exalted Head, and the anointing wherewith he is 
anointed, Hows down to the very humblest and mean- 
est of his members. Thu Apostle l 'am speaks ol f 
believers as tho anointed of God, and in this respect 
Christ and his people are one.. Tln v have an unc- 
tion from the Holy Ono, and they know all things. 
(Set* next article.) 

CHRISTIANS, a name given to the followers of ; 
Christ, as being, like himself, anointed ones. They j 
were first called by this name at Antioch in A. I>. 4 4. j 
It lias been often supposed that to the designation . 
of Christians an allusion is made in Is. Ixv. 15, , 
where it is declared, that they shall M leave, t heir name,” 
that of Jews, “for a curse unto my chosen : for the 
Lonl Go<l shall slay time, ami •■all Ins servants, by 
another name.” The correspond »»:; name of Anoint* 
ed, however, was early applied to God’* believing 
people. Thus Psalm ev. J5, “Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no harm. * r l hey ward 
Clansmans, or anointed, through faith in their Sa- 
viour, by the um-tion of the Holy One. Tito name 
of Christians is applied to all who profess their be- 
lief in Christ, and subject ion to his authority. But 
the Clirktiaii in reality is alone anointed with the 
Holy Ghost, who sets the soul apart for the ser- 
vice of Gi~l, brings the rqul by faith into the lire- ! 
seucc >f God, enjoins Inin to walk continually ai 
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in tliat presence, admits him to communion aud 
love with the Father and Son, enables him to live 
under a habitual feeling of the gracious privileges 
conferred upon him, renews the mind after the image 
of Christ, causes it to rejoice in the holy and righ- 
teous will of Jehovah, and inspires a gracious long- 
ing and waiting for the purity as well as peace of the 
kingdom of glory. 

The name Christian appears to have been un- 
known except by remote allusion before its introduc- 
tion at Antioch. The various names by which the 
followers of Christ were distinguished previous to 
tnat time are thus referred to by Mr. Ilall of Lei- 
cester. “ Among themselves the most usual deno- 
mination was, Brethren. Acts xxviii. 13, 14, ‘ And 
wo came the next day to Puteoli, where we found 
brethren.* 4 If any man,’ saith St. Paul, ‘that is 
called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an 
idolater, with such an one no not to cat. 1 They 
were styled ‘believers: 1 Acts v. 14, ‘And be- 
lievers were the more added to the T^ord, both of rnen 
and women.' They were denominated * disciples : ' 
Acts xxi. 16, ‘ There wont with us also certain of 
tlio disciples of Cmsarea, and brought with them 
Mnason of Cyprus, an old disciple, with whom we 
should lodge. 1 Their enemies, by way of contempt, 
styled them Nazarencs : thus, Tcrtullus accuses Paul 
of being ‘ a ringleader of the Beet of the Nazarencs. 1 
Of similar import to this was the appellation of 
Galileans, and the terms heresy, or sect, meaning by 
that a body of men who had embraced a religion of 
their own, in opposition to that established by the 
law. And this appellation of Galileans was con- 
tinued to be employed by the enemies of Christ as a 
term of reproach as late as the time of Julian, who 
^reigned about the middle of the fourth century, and 
itfsed it incessantly in his invectives against ChriB- 
ftians. The followers of Christ were also styled 
if men of this way: 1 — ‘And I persecuted this way 

Jftnto the death. 1 11 

^*aThe question has been raised, Whether the appel- 
lation Christian was of human or of divine origiu. 
The Scriptures are silent on the point, so that it is 
impossible to speak with oertainty on the subject. 
Benson, Doddridge, and others, incline to the opinion 
that it was assumed by a divine direction. Mr. Hall 
follows in the same track, arguing the matter thus : 

“ It is not at all probable an appellation so inoffen- 
sive, and eves so honourable, originated with their 
enemies; they would have invented one that was 
more opprobrious. But supposing it to have been 
assumed first by the disciples themselves, we can 
scarcely suppose they would have ventured to Jake a 
step so important as that of assuming an appellation 
by which the church was to be distinguished in 
all ages, without divine direction; especially at a 
time when the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit were 
so common, and in a church where prophets abound- 
ed. For * there rvore in the church thAt was at An- 
tioch eertftir prophets and teachers; as Barnabas, 

and Simeon tliat was called Niger, and Lucius of 
Cyrene, and Manaen, which bad been brought up 
with Herod the tetrarch, and Saul.’ Is it to be sup- 
posed tliat they would assume a new appellation 
without recourse to the prophets for that direction ; 
or that, supposing it to have had no other than a 
human origin, it would have been so soon and so 
unanimously adopted by every part of the Christian 
church? This opinion receives some countenance 
from the word here used, ‘ and the disciples were 
called ( chrematiaax ) Christuuis first in Antioch,’ s 
term which is not in any other instance applied 
to the giving a name by human authority. In 
its genuine import, it bears some relation to an 
oracle. Names, as they are calculated to give 
just or false representations of the nature of 
things, are of considerable importance ; so that the 
affixing one to discriminate the followers of Christ, 
in every period of time, seems to have been not un- 
worthy of divine interposition. 11 Neander, however, 
accounts for its application to talievers in a very 
different way. “ As the terra Christ, 11 he Bays, “ was 
held to be a proper name, the adherents of the 
new religious teacher were distinguished by a word 
formed from it, as the adherents of any school of 
philosophy were wont to be named after its founder. 11 
Once introduced, the term Christian soon came into 
general use. When Peter wrote Mb first epiBtlc, it 
soems to have been a familiar name; for he thus 
speaks, 1 Pet. iv. 16, “ Yet if any man suffer as a 
Christian, let him not lie ashamed ; but let him glo- 
rify God on this behalf;" and James refers to it as 
a highly honourable appellation, Jam. ii. 7, “Do not 
they blaspheme that worthy name by the which ye 
are called? 11 In the times of persecution it was ac- 
counted enough to put the question, Art thou a 
Christian ? and if it was answered in the affirmative, 
the severest tortures wero considered to be justly in 
fueled, while the martyr gloried even at the stake id 
the confession, “ I .am a Christian." 

Christians form the society of the faithful, or the 
subjects of that spiritual kingdom which God hath 
established in the earth, under the administration of 
his Son Jesus Christ. All who belong to tMs spiri 
tual community, commonly known by the name of 
the church, are agreed in maintaining the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Bible. “The essential ele- 
ment, however, of true and saving faith,” as Dr. 
Welsh well observes, ui may appear in a great diver- 
sity of forms, and be mixed up in various combina- 
tions with otbor conditions of the religious character. 
The perception of what is of vital moment, may be 
connected with apprehensions more or less clear and 
consistent of other truths. A prominence may be 
given to one class of subordinate truths to the com- 
parative neglect of others. In some instances, the 
truths of revelation may find their way at once to 
{lie belief and practice, with little or no acquaintance 
on tlve part of those who receive them with the phi 
loeopky of the evidence by which they are supported, 
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and with scarcely any attempt to trace their mutual 
eonnactions, or their relations 40 the troths of other 
systems. In other instances, where they may ope- 
rate with equal power, their character and the 
theory of their energy may be made the subject of 
speculative consideration. And not being delivered 
in the Scriptures in a systematic manner, and the 
language in which they axe conveyed often admitting 
of different interpretations, they may be moulded 
Into various scientific forms. They may be progres- 
sively developed in the advancement of true science, 
or they may be distorted by partial exhibition, or 
tW may be vitiated by an admixture of the errors 
of a false philosophy. Accordingly, the views of 
Divine truth vary from age to age, whether consi- 
dered in the faith of individuals, in the symbols of 
churches, or in the systems of philosophical theolo- 
gians. Alterations are sometimes made in the creeds 
and confessions of churches. And even in cases 
where profession of adherence continues to be made 
to the same ecclesiastical standards, there are often 
fluctuations in the living mind of the spiritual com- 
munity. New principles of exegesis, — the attempt 
to accommodate the ecclesiastical system to the 
newly discovered truths of philosophy, — the experi- 
ence of influential individuals bringing into greater 
prominence views that had not been recognised as 
‘Bsentiftl, — the progress of error demanding a dogma- 
tical declaration of what had previously been left 
undefined, — these, and other causes, lead continually 
to alterations or modifications of the internal diarac- 
ter of the church.'* 

The diversities to which Dr. Welsh here refers, 
though all of them quite consistent with a firm ad- 
herence to the fundamental principles of the gospel, 
have given rise to numerous sects and communities 
which form branches of the catholic Christian Church. 
The division! which thus prevail in the great Chris- 
tian community have sometimes been adduced as qn 
argument against the truth of that system of Chris- 
tianity which they all of them profess to believe. 
This objection has been current among the oppo- 
nents of Divine truth, both in ancient and in modern 
times. It is sufficient, however, to reply, that in 
the great fundamental doctrines of the religion of the 
Bible, all sects professing Christianity are found to 
be generally agreed. The differences which exist 
are chiefly on -'minor and unimportant points ; am] 
these differences are not mor£ than the well-known 
differences in the mental constitutions of individuals 
warrant us to expect. Perfect uniformity in doc- 
trine and practice would have been inconsistent with 
that free agency which belongs to every member of 
the human family. The very diversity of senti- 
ment, therefore, which is found among professing 
and even real Christians, is an argument for, and not 
against, the Divine origin of our holy frith. 

CHRISTEMPORIA (Gr. selling of Chijst), a 
name sometimes given in the indent Christian 
church to Simony (which see). 9 1 


CHRISTEN, a word often used as denoting * to 
baptise," from the belief which prevails in the Ro- 
mish church, and even among many Protestants, 
that every baptised person is thereby constituted a 
member of Christ. 

CHRISTENDOM, a general term used to denote 
all those parts of the world which profess Christian- 
ity. It is calculated that the entire population of 
the earth amounts to 800,000,000 souls, of which 
the inhabitants of Cliristendom are not supposed to 
exceed one-fourth or 200,000,000. This includes 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, the Greok anc 
Eastern churches. 

CHR1ST1, an appellation given by 8t. Ambrose 
to believers in Christ, founded on Ps.cv. 15, 41 Touch 
not mine anointed," or my Christs, as it is rendered 
according to the Vulgate. 

• CHRISTIANS (Birle). See Buile Christians. 

CHRISTIANS, or Christian Connexion, a de- 
nomination of Christians in the United States of 
North America. It originated about the commence- 
ment of the present century, by a simultaneous 
movement in different parts of the country. The 
leading idea was to acknowledge no earthly loader, 
such as Luther, or Calvin, or Wesley, to shake ofl 
all human erdm and prescribed forms of worship, 
to take the Bible as their only guide, leaving every 
individual to be his own expositor of the Sacred 
Word, and without bowing to the derisions of sy- 
nods or churches, to judge for himsolf on his own 
responsibility. Following out this principle, they 
held diversity of sentiment to be no bar to church 
fellowship. The sect first attracted attention in 
New England, where it was ootnposed chiefly of in- 
dividuals who had separated from the Calvinihtic 
Baptists. (See Baptists, American.) Soon 
after the first formation of the denomination, they 
were joined by several large churches belonging to the 
Calvinistic Baptists, who seceded from the Baptist 
body, and united with them. The Freewill Bap- 
tists shower] themselves somewhat favourable to the 
new sect for a time, but afterwards renounced all 
fellowship with them. In the Southern Stales, 
again, the first associations of Chrirtiant consisted 
chiefly of seccders from the Methodists, and in 
the Western States from the Presbyterians. With 
*mch a mixed body of members, their cardinal prin- 
ciple was universal toleration. At their first out- 
set as a separate sect, they were almost unani- 
mously Trinitarian in sentiment ; but after a rims 
they ceased to hold the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and professed to deny the, divinity of Christ. The 
principles upon which their churches were at first 
constituted arc thus stated by the Rev. Joshua 
V . Himes, a minister of the connexion : “ The Scrip- 
tures," ho says, “ arc taken to be the only rule of 
faith and practice, each individual being at liberty to 
determine for himself, in relation to these matters, 
what they enjoin. No mepnber it subject to the loss 
of church fellowship on account of Ms sincere and 
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conscientious belief, ho long ah lie manifestly lives a 
pious and devout life. No member is subject to dis- 
cipline and church censure but for disorderly and im- 
moral conduct. The name Christian is to lie adopted 
to the exclusion of all sectarian names, as the most 
appropriate designation of the body and its members. 
The only condition or test of admission as a mem- 
ber of a church is a personal profession of the Chris- 
1 ian religion, accompanied with satisfactory evidence 
of sincerity and piety, and a determination to live 
according to the Divine rule, or the gospel of Christ. 
] iach church is considered an independent body pos- 
sessing exclusive authority to regulate and govern 
its own affairs.” 

From the latter part of this extract it appears 
that the ChrMan Connmrion adopt the Congrega- 
tioiialiHt mode of church government ; ami in ac- 
cordance with the usual arrangements of t hat IkiiM, 
they have also associations which they term con- 
ferences. Ministers and churches represented by 
delegates formed themselves in each state into one 
or more conferences, willed State Conferences, and 
delegates from the conferences formed the United 
States’ General Christ iau Conference, which, how- 
ever, only existed for a short time, when it was 
given up. The State Conform) res, though useful in 
the way of consultation and advice, are understood 
to have no authoritative control over individual 
churches. The body boasts of having no founder, 
and having sprung up as by magic about JHO.'i, in 
three different localities at once, New England, 
Ohio, and Kentucky, in opposition to the bondage of 
creeds and sectarian distinctions. It has now dif- 
fused itself over almost every one of the states, and 
extended into Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia. They have a book association in full opera- 
tion for the publication and sale of books and pe- 
riodicals designed to promulgate the peculiar opi- 
nions of the sect, thereby increasing its numbers, 
and in every way promoting its interests. 

CHRISTIANS. According to t ho Report of the 
last census of Great Britain in 1851, no fewer than 
ninety -six congregations in England And Wales 
returned themselves under this general appellation, 
unwilling probably to identify themselves with any 
sectarian designation. One congregation takes the 
name of Orthodox Christians ; one of New Chris- 
tians; one of lViinitive Christians; two of Now 
Testament Christians ; one of Original Christians ; 
and one of United Christians. 

CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. Eight congre- 
gations appear in the returns of the last census of 
Great Britain under this designation, acknowledging 
•imply an adherence to the great principles of Chris- 
tianity. 

Cli R1STIANS or ST. JOHN, See Mendeans. 
CHRISTIANS op ST. THOMAS. See Syrian 
C lUUSTUNS. 

CHRISTIANITY, the religion promulgated by 
Christ, and prufcosed by Christians. It is embodied 


both in its principles and precepts in th Scriptures ot 
the Old and New Testaments, which all denominations 
of Christians believe to be a Divine revelation, and | 
the only rule of faith and obedience. It is no doubt 
true, that there is a natural as well as a revealed re- 
ligion, and both of them beautifully correspond to 
each other. There is nothing indeed more obvious 
and striking to a reflective mind than the adap- 
tation of our moral constitution to that extensive 
system of moral truth which is contained in the 
Bible. Whether we reflect upon those primary re- 
ligious principles which are inherent in the breast 
of every man, or those principles which, though 
essential to our nature, are never fully developed 
until their counterpart is made known to us by reve- 
lation, we arc struck with amazement at the strange- 
ness of the position which we occupy, as at once tho 
inherent possessors of important, though somewhat 
mysterious truths, and the expectants of still dearer, 
and, to us at least, more deeply interesting discover- 
ies. In the one case we may be viewed as already 
possessed of an important class of religious senti- 
ments to which the name of natural religion has 
usually been given ; while in the other, we must be 
considered as prepared, by our knowledge of these 
elementary truths, for the reception of still higher 
and more enlarged information. Hence it is, that 
we are wont to argue for the necessity of a Divine 
revelation from the demand which is made on the 
part of our moral nature for the tilling up of a sys- 
tem of knowledge which lias been already imparted 
to ub in dark and indefinite outline. The informa- 
tion, in regard to spiritual and divine objects, which 
we have received from nature, is necessarily scanty 
and imperfect, and yet it is enough to convince us 
that, in our destitute and helpless condition, it is far 
from being unworthy of the kind and merciful 
Father, “in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being,” to make known to us such a revelation as 
would satisfy the cravings of our moral constitution, 
and relieve us from a state of darkness and doubt. 

A revelation, then, is necessary to man, and not 
unworthy of God, and, accordingly, it has been bo- 
stowed. Tho revelation thus imparted is Chris- 
tianity. The question, however, may be, as indeed 
it has often been, put, How shall it be known whe- 
ther this alleged revelation tie of human or of Divine 
origin ? The reply to this question, fraught with 
importance to every human being, involves the ex- 
tensive subject of the evidences of Christianity, both 
external and internal. The peculiar aspect and bear- 
ing of the argument in behalf of Christianity must 
obviously depend, in no slight degree, on the creed 
of the individuals for whom it is intended. Some 
writers, accordingly, have judged it proper to com- 
mence by establishing the principles of pure Theism ; 
but the greater number of objectors to the truth of 
Christianity, far from being Atheistical in their sen- 
timents, admit, not merely the existence of God, but 
all thef other principles of natural religion, and may 
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that be considered as ins condition not unfavourable 
for entering with candour into the examination of 
the Cliristian evidences. Approaching the subject, 
then, in such a spirit, we remark, that the first point 
involved in the External or Historical evidence 
in iavour of Christianity, concerns the authenticity 
of the New Testament, or the question, whether the 
books which it contains wore written by the persons 
whose names they bear. 

Now, in determining the authenticity of the New 
Testament, precisely the same method of proof may be 
adopted as in the case of any other literary product ion 
I of a past age. 44 ' Weknow,” says Augustine, 44 the writ- 
ings of the apostles as we know the works of Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Varro, and others, and as we 
know the writings of divers ecclesiastical authors ; 
forasmuch as they liave the testimony of contempo- 
raries, and of those who liavo lived in succeeding 
ages. 11 An unbroken cliain of testimony of unques- 
tionable veracity may bo traced upwards to the very 
age of the apostles, which goes to establish beyond 
a doubt that the writers of the New Testament were 
the very persons to whom the composition of its 
several parts is ascribed. Resides, contemporary 
writers can lie adduced, Heathen and Jewish, as well 
as Christian, who !>ear unanimous testimony to the 
same fact. The language of the writings is charac- 
teristic of the age, nation, and circumstances of their 
Authors; and the style and genius of the produc- 
tions harmonize witli the peculiarities of mind and 
disposition which belonged to their respective writers. 
An additional continuation of the argument may las 
derived from the admitted fact, that amid all the 
bitter opposition to which the. apostles were exposed, 
«uid notwithstanding the numerous and keen con- 
troversies of their age, nowhere in the writings of 
even their most virulent enemies, whether Heathen 
or Jewish, is to be found even the remotest insinua- 
tion that the Ne,w Testament did not contain the 
genuine productions of the men to whom they are 
attributed. 

Intimately connected with the question as to the 
authenticity of the New Testament, is that of its 
integrity, or whether it may not have undergone 
some material alteration since the period at whiph it 
was written. On the impossibility of Any such alter- 
ation having taken place, Bishop MTlvaine makes 
the following judicious observations. “ The Scrip- 
tures, at soon as written, were published. Chris- 
tians eagerly sought for them; copies were multi- 
plied; carried into distant countries; esteemed a 
sacred treasure, for which disciples were willing to 
die. They were daily read in families, and ex- 
pounded in churches ; writers quoted them; enemies 
attacked them ; heretics endeavoured to elude their 
decisions ; and the orthodox were vigilant, lest the 
former, in their efforts to escape the interpretation, 
should change the text. In a short time, copiA 
were scattered over the whole inhabited portion of 
the earth. Versions were made into different lan- 


guages. Harmonies, and collations, and oommenta 
ries, and catalogues, were* carefully made and pub- 
lished. Thus universal notoriety, among friends and 
enemies, was given to every book. How, in such 
circumstances, could material alterations be made 
without exposure ? If made iu one copy, they 
must have boon mode universally ; or else some 
unaltered copies would liave descended to us, or 
would have been taken notice of and quoted it) 
ecclesiastical history, and the writings of ancient 
times. If niAdo universally, the work must liave 
been done either by friewh, or by heretic*, or by 
ojtcn enemies. Is it supposablo that open enemies, 
unnoticed by Christians, could have altered all or a 
hundredth part of the copies, when they were so 
continually read, and so affectionately protected? 
Could the sects of hertiU's have done such a work, 
^thon they were ever watching one another, as jea- 
lously as all their doings were continually watched 
by the churches ? Could true Christians have accom- 
plished such a task, even if any motive could have 
led them to desire it, while heretics on the one hand, 
and innumerable enemies on the other, wore always 
Awake and watchful, with the Script urn in their 
hands, to lay hold of the least pretext against the 
defenders of the faith ? It was at least as unlikely 
tliat material alterations in the New Testament 
should pass unnoticed and bocomc universal, in the 
early centuries and in all succeeding ouch, as that ail 
important change in a copy of the constitution of the 
United States should creep into ail the copies scat- 
tered over the country, and !*e handed down as part 
of the original document, unnoticed by the various 
parties and jealousies by which that instrument is so 
closely watched, and so constantly referred to. Such 
was the precise assertion of a writer of the fourth 
century, on this very subject. ‘The integrity, 1 says 
AuguNtine, * of the books of any one bishop, however 
eminent, cannot be so completely kept as that of the 
canonical Scripture, translated into so many lan- 
guages, and kept by the people of every age; and 
yet some there have been, who have forged writings 
with the names of apostles, lit vain, indeed, since 
Scripture lias been so esteemed, so celebrated, so 
known. 1 Reasoning with a heretic, he says: 4 1< any 
one should charge you with having interpolated some 
texts alleged by you, would you not immediately 
answer that it is impossible f»«** you to do such a 
thing in books read by all Clnl linns? And that if 
any such attempt "had been made by you, it would 
have been presently discerned and defeated by com- 
paring the ancient copies ? Well, then, for the same 
re Motj that the Scriptures cannot be corrupted by 
you, neither could they be corrupted by any otlier 
people.’” 

Not less important than the authenticity and integ- 
rity is the credibility of the New Testament, for it is j 
quite possible that a book may be quite authentic - 
and y»*t not credible ; or iq other words, that it may 
have been written by the author whose name H lasers, 
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And yet its statements may not be worthy of confi- 
dence. “Suppose, then, for a moment,' 1 says the 
author wo have just quoted, “ that they were not 
honest in their statements — that they knew they 
were endeavouring to pass off a downright imposi- 
tion upon the world. We will not speak of their 
intellect in such a case, but of their motive. Now, 
it would be difficult to suppose that any man could 
devote himself to the diligent promotion of such an 
imposture without Borne very particular motive. 
Much more that, without such motive, the eight va- 
rious writers concerned in the New Testament 
should have united in the plan. What motive 
could they have had? If impostors, they were 
bad men ; their motive, therefore, must have 
been bad. It must have been to advance them- 
selves, either in wealth, honour, or power. Take 
either, or all of these objects, and here, then, is the 
case you have. Four historians, with four othor 
writers of the New Testament — all, but one of them, 
poor unlearned men — undertake to persuade the 
world tliat certain great events took place before the 
eyes of thousands in Judea and Galilee, which none 
in those regions ever saw or hoard of, and they know 
perfectly well did never occur. They see before- 
hand that the attempt to make Jews and Heathens 
believe these things will occasion to themselves all 
manner of disgrace and persecution. Nevertheless, 
so fond are they of their contrivance, that though it 
is bitterly opposed by all the liabits, prejudices, dis- 
positions, and philosophy — all the powers and insti- 
tutions of all people — they submit cheerfully to 
misery and contempt — they take joyfully the spoil- 
ing of their goods— they willingly endure to bo 
counted as fools and the offscuuring of all tilings — 
yea, they march thankfully to death, out of a mere 
desire to propagate a story which they all know is a 
downright fabrication. At every step of their pro- 
gress they see and feel, that instead of any worldly 
advantage, they are daily loading themselves with 
ruin. At any moment they Can turn about and re- 
nounce their effort, and retrieve their losses; and 
yet, with porfeot unanimity, these eight, with thou- 
sands of others equally aware of the deception, per- 
sist most resolutely in their career of ignominy and 
suffering. Not the slightest confession, even under 
torture and the strong allurements of reward, escapes 
the lips of any. Not the least hesitation is shown when 
to each is offered the choice of reqpntation or death. 
He that can believe such a case of fraud and folly as 
this, can believe any thing. He believes a miracle 
infinitely more difficult of credit than any iti the gos- 
pel history. I charge him with the most supersti- 
tious and besotted credulity. In getting to such a 
belief, he has to trample over all the laws of nature 
and of reasoning. Then on what an unassailable 
rock docs the honesty of the writers of the New 
Testament stand, if it can be attacked only at such 
sacrifices, liuw evident it is, not only that they 
oould lutve had no motive to deceive, but that, in All 


their self-devotion and sacrifices, they gave the 
strongest possible evidence of having published what 
they solemnly believed was true." 

If then the authenticity and credibility of the 
New Testament be satisfactorily established, the 
authenticity and credibility of the Old Testament 
writings may be considered as resting on nearly the 
same foundation. The Christian and Jewish Scrip- 
tures are indeed intimately and essentially connected 
with each other. The former proceeds upon, and uni- 
formly takes for granted, the truth and divine autho- 
rity of the writings of Moses; frequent quotations 
and references are made, in the writings of the apos- 
tles, to the law and the prophets as divinely in* 
spired; the arguments in behalf of the New are 
completely parallel to those in favour of the Old 
Testament ; the objections made by infidels and ca- 
villers to the one, ore just in substance the objections 
made to the other; and thus the two portions of the 
Bible stand upon the same footing both as to their 
authenticity and credibility. 

Such are the evidences in support of Christianity 
as a simple statement of facts ; it is necessary, how- 
ever, in order to vindicate the Christian faith, that a 
conspicuous place be assigned in the argument to the 
more powerful and direct evidences of miracles and 
prophecy. “ In what way,” asks Palcy, “ can a re- 
velation be made but by miracles?” “In none,” he 
answers, “ which we can possibly conceive." But it 
is important to remark, that the proof derived from 
miracles goes to establish, in the first instance, not 
the truth of any statements whatever, but simply 
the Divine authority of Him by whom the miracles 
are wrought ; and from this an almoBt immediate 
transition may be made to the truth of Christianity 
itself. Had no miracles been performed by our 
blessed Lord, wo would have had no proper evidence 
that he came from God, nor could the Christian 
scheme have Asserted any valid claim to a Divine 
origin. To the gospel of Christ, however, no such 
objection can be offered. Miracles are alleged to 
have been wrought ; water was changed into wine ; 
the blind received their sight, the dumb spoke, the 
deaf heard, the lame walked, and the dead were re-i 
stored to life. And the principle on which Christ 
performed those miracles is obvious from his own 
declaration, “The works that I do in my Father's 
name, they bear witness of me.” The distinction is 
palpable even to the* most uncultivated mind, be- 
tween events which are truly miraculous, and even 
the most surprising of the ordinary phenomena of 
nature, or the most wonderful discoveries of science ; 
and hence the peculiar value of miracles as evidences 
and proofs of a system which addresses itself to the 
illiterate as well as to the learned. 

Another and powerful class of evidences in favour 
of Christianity is usually drawn from prophecy, 
flie evidence of prophecy and that of miracles are 
to soipe extent identical , the one being a miracle of 
knowledge, while the other is a miracle of power. 
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The mode of investigation, however, is somewhat 
different. In examining the alleged prophecies, it 
is necessary previously to inquire, whether the 
writings in which they are contained were really 
penned before the events which constitute the fulfil- 
ment of the propheoies took place. This, to be sure, 
is no very difficult matter in the case of the Old 
Testament, as the Hebrew Scriptures were notori- 
ously written long before the advent of our Lord. 
Another preliminary step also is neoessary in our 
nquiries into the evidence drawn from fulfilled pro- 
phecy, vis., whether the event be in its nature such 
as to require for its prediction more than human 
prescience. Of this point we have satisfactory evi- 
dence in the peculiar nature of Christ's character 
and offices, as far transcending all that could enter 
into the conception of men. Some analogy, it may 
be said, is discoverable here between prophecy and 
miracles. The one demands a previous inquiry, 
whether the prediction can be considered as amount- 
ing to a miracle of knowledge ; and surely the other 
demands a scrutiny as strict to ascertain whether the 
facts narrated amount, supposing them true, to a 
miracle of power. 

It has sometimes been alleged by writers on the 
Christian evidences, that the argument drawn from 
fulfilled prophecy possesses a peculiar advantage 
over that drawn from miracles, inasmuch as the 
former is gathering strength as time advances, while 
the latter is becoming gradually weaker the further i 
we recede from the period when the miracles were 
actually performed. Thus Dr. Tnglis, in his ‘Vindi- 
cation of the Christian Faith,* remarks, 14 The infidel 
who pleads, in justification of his unbelief, that he 
would have believed in Christ if he had seen the 
miracles which are ascribed to him, can offer no cor- 
responding vindication of himself for resisting that 
evidence which results from the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, in the appearance and work of Christ upon 
earth. For, even at the present day, we have very 
nearly, if not' altogether, the same advantage that 
was enjoyed by any who have gone before us, for 
deliberately judging and ascertaining whether those 
events, which the prophets foretold, could be fore- 
seen or anticipated by human sagacity, and whether 
the things foretold have been in their time and order 
fulfilled.** To the observation here made we decid- 
edly object, it being Impossible for us to concede for 
a moment that the evidence offairacles can ever lose 
aught of its force, even by the lapse of ages. Had 
the proof been drawn from mens human tradition, 
this might, and in all probability, would have been 
the case ; but when we reflect that the miraculous 
facts were recorded by eye-witnesses, soon after the 
period of their performance, who thus exposed them- 
selves to contradiction from their countrymen, if ft 
had been possible to contradict them ; when we con- 
sider, besides, that the credibility of these writtyn, and 
the genuineness and authenticity of their writings, is 
m capable of proof at this day as it was at least in 


the third century, we cannot but regard this apeciet 
of evidence as remaining, ami (xteris paribut, destined 
to remain essentially the same in point of validity, 
now that wo have got beyond the sphere of the im- 
mediate friends and companions of the apostles, and 
their immediate descendants. While we readily ad- 
mit that the evidence of miracles cannot possibly re- 
ceive additional force, we do not see, on the other 
hand, how it can be iu the slightest degree deterior- 
ated simply by the flight of time. Ages may elapse, 
but the proof of the reality and truth of our Lord's 
miracles must, we conceive, remain undiminished in 
its power as long as the volume of inspiration shall 
continue to unfold iu }>agcs to the sinful and suffer' ' 
ing children of men. 

While, however, the argument drawn from miracles 
cannot possibly lose a single iotA of its power as time 
flfyws onward, it is readily admitted that neither does it 
gather the slightest addition to iU force. The ut- 
most that can he said is, that it remains stationary. 
Hut it is undoubtedly otherwise with the argument 
from prophecy, which receives with the progress of 
advancing time a continually growing force. As the 
history of the world gradually deve lopes itself, one 
prediction after another comes to be fulfilled, avid 
with this additional advantage, that evidence of this 
kind presents itself liefore our eyes. “ The sublime 
appeal of men,” as has been eloquently remarked, 
“professing to lie commissioned of God, to tlie 
events of thousands of years thereafter, ss witnesses of 
their truth ; the moral graudeur of tliat appeal which 
— after having debited in the hands of nations a 
prediction of minute transactions which tho innumer- 
able contingencies of a long retinue of centuries are 
to bring out — stakes its whole cause upon a perfect 
fulfilment, thus resting itself singly upon the omni- 
science and omnipotence of God, and separating to 
an infinite distance all possibility of human support; 
this is a dignity <o which nothing but the inspiration 
of the Scriptures can pretend— a noble daring on 
wliich nothing else was ever known to venture.” 
Nor does this evidence limit itself to one period of 
the worlds history. It commences at tho remotest 
period of the past, and stretches onward through a 
course of more tlian four thousand years, only end- 
ing its predictions with the very close and con- 
summation of all things. It is unnecessary to enter 
into minute details in order to point out the fulfil- 
ment of the long furies of Bible prophecies, opening 
at the fell of man in Kd«n, and closing with his final 
recovery in the heavenly Paradise. Babylon, Tyre, 
Kgypt, Edom, and Judea, all attest as with one voice 
the trjith of ancient prophecy. But the clearest and 
the roost important of Kcripture predictions are those 
which refer to the diameter, condition, and work of 
the promised Messiah, and those which relate to the 
subsequent fortunes of the Christian church, and of 
the Jewish nation. On the last mentioned subject, 
the conversion and ultimate restoration of the Jewish 
people to their national glory, Dr. IMlvaint offers 
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the following powerful observation*: “There is 
nothing in the history of nations so unaccountable, 
on human principles, as the destruction and the pre- 
servation of the Jews. 4 Scattered among all na- 
tions ’—where are they not? Citizens of the world, 
and yet citizens of no country in the world — in what 
habitable, part of the world is not the Jew familiarly 
known? He lias wandered every where, and is still 
every where a wanderer. One characteristic of this 
wonderful race is written over all their history, from 
their dispersion to the present time. Among the 
nations, they have, found no ease, nor rest to the soles of 
their feet. Banished from city to city, and from country 
to country ; always insecure in their dwelling-places, 
and liable to be suddenly driven away, whenever 
the bigotry, or Avarice, or cruelty of rulers demanded 
a sacrifice —a late decree of the Russian empire has 
proclaimed to the world that their banishments have 
not yet ceased. Never certain of permission to re- 
main, it is the notorious peculiarity of this people, as 
a body, that they live in habitual readiness to re- 
move. In this condition of universal affliction, how 
singular it is that among all people the .lew is 4 an 
astonishment , a proverb , a by-word .’ Such is not the 
case with any other people. Among Christians, 
l leathern), and Mohammedans, from England to 
China, and thence to America, the cunning, the ava- 
rice, the riches of the Jew are proverbial. And how 
wonderful have been their plagues! The heart 
sickens at the history of their persecutions, and mas- 
sacres, and imprisonments, and slavery. All nations 
have united to oppress them. All means have been 
employed to exterminate them. Robbed of pro- 
perty; bereaved of children; buried in the dungeons 
of the inquisition, or burned at the stake of deplor- 
able bigotry — no people ever suffered the hundredth 
part of their calamities, and still they live 1 It was 
prophesied that, as a nation, they should he restored ; 
consequently, they were not only to be kept alive, 
but untningled with the nations, every where a dis- 
tinct raco, and capable of being selected and gathered 
out of all the world, when the time for their restora- 
tion should arrive. The fulfilment of this forms the 
most astonishing part of the whole prophecy. For 
nearly eighteen hundred years, they have been scat- 
tered and mixed up Among all peoplo; they have 
had no temple, no sacrifice, no prince, no genealo- 
gies, no certain dwelling-places. Forbidden to be 
governed by their own laws, to # choosc their own 
magistrates, to maintain any common policy —every 
ordinary bond of national union and preservation has 
l icon wanting; whatever influences of local attach- 
ment, or of language, or manners, or govenynent, 
have been found necessary to the preservation of 
other nations, have been denied to them ; all the in- 
fluences of internal depression and outward violence 
which have ever destroyed and blotted out the na- 
tions of the earth, have been at work with unprece- 
dented strength, for nearly eighteen centuries, upon 
the natiou of Israel ; and still the Jews are a people 


— a distinct people— a numerous people — uiiaaaimi 
lated with any nation, though mixed up with all na* 
tions. Their peculiarities arc undiminished. Their 
national identity is unbroken. Thounh scattered 
upon all winds, they are perfectly capable of being 
again gathered into one mass. Though divided into 
the smallest particles by numerous solvents, they 
have resisted all affinities, and may be traced, un- 
changed, in the most confused mixtures of human 
lasings. The Iawh of nature have been suspended in 
their case. It is not merely that a stream has held 
on its way through the waters of a lake, without los- 
ing the colour and characteristic marks of its own 
current; but that a mighty riveT, having plunged 
from a mountain height into the depth of the ocean, 
and been separated into its component drops, and 
thus scattered to the ends of the world, and blown 
about by all winds, during almost eighteen centuries, 
is still capable of being disunited from the waters oi 
the ocean; its minutest drops, having never been 
assimilated to any other, are Htill distinct, unchanged, 
and ready to be gathered, waiting the Voice that 
shall call again the outcasts of Israel and the dis- 
persed of Judah. Meanwhile, where are the nations 
among whom the Jews were scattered ? Has not the 
Lord, according to his word, made a full end oj 
them * While Israel has stood uneonsumed in the 
fiery furnace, where are the nations tliat kindled its 
flames? Where the Assyrians and t he Chaldeans? 
Their name is almost forgotten. Their existence is 
known only to history. Where is the empire of 
the Egyptians? The Macedonians destroyed it, and 
a descendant of its ancient race cannot, he distin- 
guished among the. strangers that haw ever since 
possessed its territory. Where are tho\ of Mace- 
don ? The Roman sword subdued their kingdom, 
and their posterity are mingled inseparably among 
the confused population of Greece and Turkey. 
Where is the nation of ancient Rome, the last con- 
querors of the Jews, and the proud destroyer* of 
Jerusalem? The Goths rolled their flood over it* 
pride. Another nation inhabit* the ancient city- 
Even the language of her former people i* dead. 
The Goths! — where are they? The Jew* I — where 
are they not ? They witnessed the glory of Egypt 
and of Babylon, and of Nineveh ; they were in ma- 
ture Age at the birth of Macedon and of Rome; 
mighty kingdoms have risen and perished since they 
began to be scattered* and enslaved ; and now they 
traverse the ruins of all, tho same people a* when 
they left Judea, preserving in themselves a monu- 
ment of tho days of Moscb and the Pharaohs, as un- 
changed as the pyramids of Memphis, which tlicy 
are reputed to have built. You may call upon the 
ends of the earth, and will call in vain for one living 
representative of those powerful nations of antiquity, 
by whom the people of Israel were successively op- 
pressed ; but should the Voice which is hereafter to 
gather that people out of all lands be now heard 
from Mount Zion, calling for the children of Abra 
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professed to embrace it. Their laws, tlieir institu- 
tions, their manners, hare alike experienced the 
ameliorating effects of the gospel of Christ; mid 
though the process of reformation in these respects 
may have been tardy , it has nevertheless become so 
obvious and well-marked, os to render it an argu- 
ment of considerable weight in favour of the truth 
and divine authority of the Christian system. 

Having thus briefly sketched the External or 
Historical Evidences of Christianity, it is neces- 
sary, in order to complete the vindication of the 
religion of the Bible, that a short view be presented 
of the Internal Evidences, which are founded on 
a survey of Christianity itself, as it is set forth in 
the revealed Word. Is there anything in the very 
doctrines of our Christian faith which claim for them 
a supernatural origin? Do they commend them- 
selves to our reason, our heart, our conscience, ta 
irrefragably true, and not only as truths, but such 
truths as are completely suited to our condition, both 
as creatures and sinful creatures? Should these 
questions he clearly shown to admit of only one an- 
swer, and that an affirmative one, then does the con- 
clusion necessarily follow, that tho Christian revela- 
tion is not unworthy of God, but, on the contrary, 
that there is in its very doctrines strong presumptive 
evidence of its Divine origin. Take, for example, 
the view which Christianity gives of tho Divine na- 
ture and character. It tells us that “ God is a Spi- 
rit,” and thus sweeps away the complicated and 
elaborate theories of ancient and modem materialists. 
On this point the Bible is throughout plain and ex- 
plicit. It announces from first to last, One Living, 
Personal God, the Maker and moral Governor of the 
universe. Ifow dark, vague, and unsatisfactory the 
views on this subject of the moBt distinguished 
heathen writers of antiquity 1 All the philosophers, 
except those who discarded altogether the idea of a 
deity from their creed, agreed in admitting a plural- 
ity of gods. Even Socrates and Plato, though on 
various occasions they speak of one supreme and 
omniscient Being, too often evince by other remarks 
of a very different tone, that their belief in the unity 
of God was not the result of permanent and satisfied 
conviction. Nor were the writings of the ancients 
less erroneous on the subject of the Divine attri- 
butes. Not only were their deities uncertain and 
variable in their individual character, but divided 
into factions at once opposed to each other, and tb the 
welfare of mankind. Every nation had both its pa- 
trons and its foes in the synod of Olympus, and its 
prosperity ordedine was less to be attributed to its own 
virtues or vices than to the favour of the gods on the j 
one hand, or their enmity on the other. These deities, 
besides, wero not more human in their disoon) than 
in their wants, their desires, and their enjoyments. 
Even the Zeus of the Greeks, and the Jupiter of the 
Latins, exalted though he was in the ranks of the 
oelestial hierarchy, is often set forth as a being pos- 
sessing many of the imperfections and weaknesses of 


frail erring man ; nay, he is sometimes heU forth** 
degraded in vice below the meet depraved f# mor- 
tals. How different is tho God of the Christian 
system ! He is not only the greatest sad most ex- 
alted being in the universe, but characterised by ab- 
solute, essential holiness, and unsullied purity. Seated 
on the throne of the universe, He rules his creatures 
with impartial sway, yet looking down with compla : 
cent satisfaction upon all that seek to love him and 
obey his commands. His unsearchable greatness 
and ineffable majesty are beautifully blended with 
compassion for the weakness of his erring creatures. 
He is slow to anger, plenteous in mercy; holy, and 
yet full of love; a just God, and yet a Saviour; 
just, and yet the justifier of the ungodly who believe 
in Jesus. What more sublime than the brief but 
emphatic declaratione of Scripture, 44 God it light,” 
44 God is love!” 

It is no doubtful proof besides of the Divine ori- 
gin of Christianity, that it gives a satisfactory expla- 
nation of tho difficulties which surround the present 
state of things. Wherever we cast our eyes, we be- 
hold numberless proofs of wisdom and goodness, but 
at tho same time there are apparent discrepancies 
and anomalies which frequently puzzle and perplex 
the thoughtful mind. Both the works of creation, 
and the arrangements of providence, present us with 
a state of tilings which it is difficult to reconcile with 
porfoct order and unrnixed benevolence. Christian- 
ity, however, fully and satisfactorily accounts for the 
introduction and continued existence of both physi- 
cal and moral evil in the world. God is shown to be 
just and true in all his ways, as well as holy in all 
his works. In the moral government of our race, 
his justice is exercised as well as his goodness, the 
guilty being punished, while the righteous are re- 
warded. Thus it appears pUin why man, the crea- 
ture of God, is treated as an alien and an enemy. 
Ho has sinned, and therefore justice and righteousness 
alike require that he Bhould endure the punishment 
consequent upon sin. Hence it is that man is born 
to trouble as the sparks fly upward. Sin and suffer- 
ing are in the lot of the human being intimately and 
inseparably connected, and death being the wages of 
Bin, it hath passed upon aU men because all have 
sinned. Thus it is that by the introduction of this 
one element, — the justice of the Divine Bemg,— 
Christianity unlocks the mystery of the present 
aspect of matters both in the natural and moral 
world. 

Another question which Christianity completely 
solves, and thus shows itself to be Divine, is the mo- 
mentous inquiry, How a sinful man can obtain par- 
don, justification, and acceptance before God. A 
deep-felt consciousness of guilt is an inherent prin- 
ciple in the heart of every man, and lienee even 
from the earliest times it has been an object of 
lager anxiety to find some mode of propitiating the 
Divine favour. The solemn inquhy has been pro- 
poseiby multitudes in their inmost souls: “ Who* 
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frith shall 1 cornu before the Lord) end bow 
uytelf before the high God? stall I oome before 
him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? 
WiB the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil? stall I give my 
fimtbom for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul?" These questions Chris- 
tianity most satisfactorily answers. It points to a 
sacrifice of infinite value, which has been offered as 
an atonement for the sins of men. M Behold the 
Lamb of God, 1 * it says, “ which taketh away the sins 
of the world.” By this one sacrifice the demands of 
the law and justice of God ere fully satisfied, and 
God is seen to be at once a just God and yet a Sa- 
viour. 

And how can Christianity be other than divine, 
seeing that through it life and immortality tave been 
brought so clearly to light ! Men in all ages indeed, 
and by the unaided operations of their own reason, 
tave formed to themselves faint, shadowy, impal- j 
pable conceptions of a world beyond the grave. But 
nowhere, unless iii the Bible, is the doctrine of im- 
mortality set forth as a subject of well-grounded 
practical belief. There it is exhibited in connection 
with the grand peculiarities of the Christian system, 
the doctrines of atonement and justification. It is 
set forth so closely connected with these peculiar 
and essential articles of the Christian system, that it 
cannot be separated from them. The heaven of the 
Bible, unlike the Elysium of the ancient Heathens, 
or the paradise of Mohammed, is a place of happi- 
ness consisting of purely spiritual enjoyments, and 
designed only for the morally good. If such be the 
future state described in the Scriptures, — not reserved, 
as among the Greeks and Romans, for poets, states- 
men, aud philosophers, whose only qualifications 
were of an intellectual kind, but belonging simply to 
the pure in heart and holy in life, — we cannot rid 
ourselves of the conviction that the sacred writers 
have supplied no ordinary evidence of their inspira- 
tion, In the very place which they assign to a future 
state in the view of Christianity which they unfold, j 
Among the heathen authors of antiquity, their place ] 
of punishment was peopled by persons who had been 
guilty of flagrant violations of the admitted law! of 
morality ; but the abodes of happiness were assigned 
without the slightest regard to moral character. It 
is the peculiar merit, however, of the Christian 
scheme, that while it plainly declares that u without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord,” it also reveals 
an effectual method by which sinful man may recover 
the heaven he has lost, and at the same tone acquire 
ameetness for its pure and bleated mansions. The 
dootrine of immortality is thus made to occupy a 
conspicuous place in the religious system, and also 
to subserve in the highest degree the interests of 
Christian morality and piety; perfect consistency 
end harmony is preserved in the whole scheme, and 
Christianity shows itself to he divine ; 

Bttt in discussing the Internal Evidences of the 


Christian system, while various paints have thus 
been usually adduced which cannot M to mom* 
mend the system to the reflecting mind) ** of super* 
natural origin, it is on the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
t Unity that we would be disposed chiefly to rest the 
argument for its divinity. By pursuing a different ' 
method of reasoning, no little iqjury has frequently 
been done to the cause of truo religion. Under tbs 
delusive idea, tliat by depriving Ciiriatianity of all 
that was peculiar, aud by endeavouring to reduce ft 
to a level with natural religion, they were thereby 
serving the cause of truth, some well-moaning bttt 
injudicious defenders of the religion of the Bible 
have unwittingly famished the Infidel with powsrfol 
weapons wherewith to assail the Christian system. 
The result, accordingly, lias been such as might have 
l]pen anticipated. Bulingbroke, Tindal, Collins, and 
many others of the same school, have directed their 
utmost efforts to show that nothing is revealed to us 
in the Bible which was not previously revealed to 
us in the religion of nature, or if there be any mys- 
teries of which mankind were before ignorant, they 
are merely resolvable into the figurative phraseology 
in which the authors wrote, or into subsequent oar 
ruption aud interpolations of the record itself. Thu 
it is that, under the guise of affected friendship, the 
deadliest blows have been aimed at all that is vital In 
the Christianity of the Bible ; and dial too, arising 
from no other cause than the u\judicious conduct o 1 
its real friends. It is not m Germany alone that this 
spirit of rationalism has been diffusing Sts withering 
influence; in Britain also has such a spirit been gra- 
dually gaining ground. The consistency of revela* 
tion with reason, is, no doubt, when properly con- 
ducted, a powerful and effective branch of the Inter- 
nal Evidences, but it ought never to be forgotten, 
that there is a point in the argument beyond which 
we dare not go, a point where reason ends, and im- 
plicit faith in revelation, must begin. The human 
mind is not capable of discovering by its own unas- 
sisted efforts all that the Bible unfolds to us, other- 
wise what necessity for the Bible at all ? If, then, 
there be truths peculiar to the Christian system, 
there is no necessity for the slightest anxiety on the 
part of the defenders of Christianity to reconcile any 
apparent inconsistency between these peculiar Chris- 
tian truths and the principles of reason. A strong 
presumptive argument, it is true, may be founded on 
the tact which in most instances can be shown by 
analogy, that wftai is peculiar to Christianity is not 
contrary to reason. Such an argument, however, 
can never amount to more than a presumption In it| 
favour; and though it may be powerful enough to 
silence the cavils of objectors, it adds little toth$ 
direct ferae of the Christian evidence. The era— tie ! 
and primary elements of all religious tmth maybe 
learned by the pure efforts of nrnm n 

relation, and aB revealed religion ty feet pro ce ed* 00 
the existence of that class of truttawhfehU founded 
under the term Natural ReUg&on. Bttt to awertthis. 
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| is just tantamount to the assertion that the Scrip- 
| tures are accommodated to the nature of the beings 
I to whom they are addressed. This is not all, how- 
! ever, that may be said in reference to their value. 
! They state, no doubt, what is addressed to our roa- 
i son, and what proceeds on the supposition that there 
j Are some truths which unassisted reason lias discov- 
; erad, but they do more, for they state, and in this 
, their peculiar excellence consists, many truths which 
the reason of man hath not discovered, and by its 
I most strenuous and sustained exertions never could 
; discover. And the danger is, that in deference to 
a certain class of sceptics and unbeiievors, these pecu- 
liarities of the Christian system should either be en- 
tirely overlooked, or attempted to bo so modified as to 
suit the caprice of those who, whilo they profess an 
ttdhurcrice to the doctrines of revelation, are all the 
while still more devoted admirers of human reason. 
All systems of religion, even the most degrading, are 
founded to some extent on natural religion, or, in 
other words, on those religious sentiments and feel- 
ings which are inherent in the constitution of every 
miud. Rut from those Christianity stands separate 
aiwl apart; and the exhibition of its peculiarities, ns 
cButradistiiiguishcd from every other system of re- 
ligious doctrine, forms a most important branch of 
fie Christian evidences. 

^The peculiar doctrines of Christianity, those which 
mark it out as separate ami distinct from all the other 
systems of religion, that either aro, or have been 
prevalent in the world, may bo resolved into three : 
The doctrine of atonement by the blood of Christ ; 
that of justification by the imputed righteousness of 
Christ ; and that of sanctification by the indwelling 
operation of the Holy Spirit. Those form the grand 
distinguishing characteristics of the gospel system, 
and the revelation of these doctrines, which could 
never have beon discovered by mere human reason, 
imparts to Christianity a valid title, to be regarded 
as supernatural in its character, and evidently sprung 
from God. 

Man, as a moral being, must bo viewed in a twofold 
aspect — as subject to tho Divine law, and os having 
transgressed that law. In the one view lie is a re- 
sponsible agent, and in the other he is a rebel 
against the government of God, and therefore, liable 
to the punishment due to sin. He has sinned, and 
therefore he muBt die, Tor it is an established prin- 
ciple of the Divine government, Chat “ the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.” IIow thon can sinful man 
escape the righteous indignation of an offended God? 
Not surely by a departure on tho part of Jehovah 
from the strict demands of justice, and by the procla- 
mation of an arbitrary act of indiscriminate pardon. 
Such a mode of acting would-be plainly inconsistent 
with tho spotless perfection of the nature of God, 
and with the maintenance of his authority as the 
Moral Governor^ of the universe. But it may be 
asked, Might nut the repentance of the sinner be re- 
garded as an adequate satisfaction to the justice of 


God? No such plea, we reply, is fur a moment ad 
mitted even in an earthly court of law; what reason 
then have we for indulging the expectation that in 
the far higher and holier jurisprudence of heaven, 
repentance can be viewed as an expiation for sin ? 
Christianity, however, provides a full and complete 
Atonement in tho sufferings and death of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, who “ suffered the just for," 
or in the room of, “ the unjust, tluit he might bring 
us unto God/ 1 — words which plainly set before us the 
idea of substitution. He who was the Holy and the 
Just One, suffered in the place of us who were un- 
just or unrighteous. “He was wounded for our 
transgressions/’ says the prophet Isaiah, “he was 
bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are 
healed.” “ He bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree.” “ The Lord laid upon him the iniquities of 
us all.” The sufferings of Christ then were strictly 
penal, that is, they bore the character of a punish- 
ment, not, however, for his own sins, ho being abso- 
lutely sinless, but for the sins of others. 

Christ the propitiation for sin is a peculiarity in 
the Christian system, which of itself is sufficient to 
stamp it as of heavenly origin. True, infidel have 
sometimes quarrelled with the doctrine of substitu 
tion, it being inconsistent, as they imagine, with ab- 
solute justice, that the innocent Bliould suffer for the 
guilty. To compel the innocent, we admit, to suffer 
against their will, in place of tho guilty, would 
be both cruel and unjust. Christ, however, volun- 
tarily and readily undertook his people’s cause. 

“ Ho offered himself up a sacrifice for sin.” And 
besides, there was a grand peculiarity in the case ot 
our gracious substitute, which marked him out as 
separate from, and infinitely superior to, all other 
substitutes, inasmuch as no one can be permitted by 
an earthly ruler to suffer in room of another, for the 
plain and obvious reason, that the generous substi- 
tute has no right voluntarily to give away his own 
life, neither has the magistrate Any right to accept it. 
Far different, however, was the case with our great 
Redeemer. He could declare with truth his abso- 
lute and inalienable right over his own life. “No 
man taketh my life from me ; I lay it down of my- 
self, and I take it up again.” It is plain then that 
no obstacle to the legal substitution of Christ exist- 
ed, in so far os thp sufferer was concerned. He 
suffered willingly, and he had a right to lay down 
bis own life if he chose. But the question may still 
be asked, How could the crimes of any one be 
charged upon another? To this question the reply 
is simple. It lb never Asserted that Christ actually, 
and in person became a sinner, but the doctrine of 
Scripture is, tliat ho was made sin, or judicially, and 
in law, treated as a sinner. He was the representa- 
tive, the substitute of sinners; and does not even 
human law recognise the principle of substitution ? 
Does jiot the law account an individual free from the 
consequences of a debt if it lias been already paid by \ 
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Ui surety? And yet, though the seme principle 
meets ns in msny different forms; though we often 
see In the ordinary course of events, children suffer- 
ing for the sins of their parents, wives for the crimes 
of their husbands, and friends for the vices of their 
friends, it is stnuige that Christianity should be 
taunted with injustice in representing the righteous 
Governor of the universe as passing by the guilty, and 
making the innocent Jesus suffer in their room. 
This objection obviously proceeds upon a very erro- 
neous view of the true design of punishment. In a 
well-regulated state, punishment is not indicted with 
the view of wreaking vengeance upon the criminal, but 
solely and exclusively for fulfilling the ends of good 
government; and if in any case it were consistent 
with the maintenance of the authority of law and 
the well-being of the commonwealth that mercy should 
be exercised, its exercise in such a cane would not 
be considered as inconsistent with the demands of 
justice. If the principles thus laid down be correct, 
it follows that full satisfaction having been made to 
the Divino law and justice by the voluntary suffer- 
ings of Christ in the room of his people, and the 
rectitude of the Divine government liaving been fully 
maintained in the transaction, mercy and truth may 
meet together, and righteousness and peace embrace 
each other, while God is seen to be just, eveh when 
he justifies the ungodly who believe in Jesus. Ad- 
mitting then that neither the law nor the justice of 
God was compromised by the substitution of Christ 
in room of guilty man, the question still oilers itself, 
Did the sufferings of Christ completely fulfil the 
purpose required? Had he been a mcro man, no 
sufferings, however painful or protracted, which lie 
could have endured, would have been Available as an 
atonement for others, just because, as it is impossible 
for a creature to do more than his duty to his Crea- 
tor, it is impossible for a sinful creature to suffer 
more than his iniquities deserve. All is due even 
to the utmost extent of his powers, whether of doing 
or suffering, and, therefore, both reason and Scrip- 
ture agree in declaring, that “ no man can redeem liis 
brother, or give to God a ransom for him . 11 But it 
was a peculiar excellence of our Substitute, that he 
was not simply man, but God as well as man, Ema- 
nuel, God with us, or in our nature. His humanity 
suffered, and his divinity lent infinite value and effi- 
cacy to his sufferings. “ He gave himself for us, an 
offering and a sacrifice to God,* for a sweet-smelling 
savour." Justice was satisfied, mercy triumphed, 
sinful man was pardoned. 

The substitution of Christ, however, in his peo- 
ple’s room, is a strong evidence of the divine origin 
of Christisnity, not only because He has thereby 
procured pardon for all who believe on him, but also 
because He has thereby procured for them a valid 
title to the possession of heaven. The sufferings of 
Christ, as we have already seen, were an adequate 
atonement for sin, and thus obtained the deliverance 
of the sinner from punishment. Christ suffebd the 


penalty due to sin, and on that account the sinner is 
pardoned, but he is not entitled to a single benefit 
beyond the privilege of pardon. The culprit is dis 
missed from the bar, but that is the foil amount of 
his privilege. As far as wo have yet viewed the 
matter, we have scon the sinner by his surety satis 
fying the penal, but we have not yet seen him satis 
fying the preceptive part of the Iaw. The alterna- 
tive in earthly courts is simply punishment, or ac- 
quittal from punishment, but the alternative in the 
court of heaven is punishment, or reward. It was 
necessary, therefore, that Christ, in order to com- 
plete his work as Mediator, should not only atone 
for sin, but that he should so perfectly obey the 
Divino law which we luul broken, as to earn for us ; 
and in our name, a title to that reward which wo had 
forfeited. That perfect obedience, accordingly, bo 
yielded, An obedience both active and passive, that 
is, he both performed the duties which the law re- 
quired, and he Buffered the punishment which 
the broken law demanded. The sufferings of Christ, 
then, may be viewed in a twofold aspect, ns propi- 
tiatory, and as meritorious ; propitiatory, inasmuch 
is they averted from us the threatened punishment, 
And meritorious, inasmuch as they procured for us 
the forfeited re waul. Man, by bis disobedience to 
the Divine law, at one and the same time forfeited 
the reward of everlasting happiness, and incurred 
the punishment of everlasting woe. When Christ, 
therefore, stood in our room, it ladioved him both to 
discharge us from the penalty, and to earn for us the 
reward. The former he accomplished by his pro- 
pitiatory sufferings and death ; the latter ho accom- 
plished by his meritorious sufferings, even unto death, 
lie became the willing servant of tha Father, and 
he was made under the law, that he might redeem us 
who were under the law. As God, lie was Above 
all law, being the Supremo Lawgiver and Judge, but 
he condescended to yield obedience to the law, which 
he himself had given, and by his active as well as 
suffering obedience, he obtained eternal glory for 
himself, and eternal blessedness for all his people, 
lie hath taken possession of heaven in their name; 
he hath entered it as their forerunner, and “he will 
come again to receive them to himself, that whore 
he is they may be also." 

The obedience to the law which Christ wrought 
out for his people, is imputed to f bein or put down 
to their account, jui a justifying righter usness, in 
virtue of which they have a valid claim to the pos- 
session of the heavenly inheritance. This is the 
spotless robe, clothed in which believers stand ac- 
cepted. in the Beloved. They receive it in the exer 
cise of a lively faith, and thus to them Christ becomes 
the end of the law for righteousness, and they are 
“ found in him, not having their own righteousness, 
which is of the law, but the righteousness which is 
of God by faith." This is the *< righteousness which, 
without the law, is manifested, being witnessed by 
the law and Uie prophets." This is “ the righteous' 
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ress of God, which is by faith in Jesus Christ, unto 
*11, and upon all, them that believe;*’ and upon the 
footing of this righteousness alone can guilty man 
expect to find acceptance in the night of a holy God. 
By tho revelation of such a righteousness, Chris- 
tianity shows itself in the dearest and the most 
convincing manner to be of supernatural and hea- 
venly origin. 

But while ample provision has thus been made in 
the Christian scheme for our deliverance from hell, 
and our admission to heaven, the argument in fa- 
vour of the Divine origin of our religion acquires 
additional strength from the fact, that provision has 
also been made for our preparation for heaven. 1 f by 
tho righteousness of Christ his people are justified, 
it is no less a scriptural truth, that, by tho Spirit of 
Christ, his people are sanctified. In virtue of hj£ 
perfect obedience, Jesus, on his ascension to the 
Father, obtained gifts for men, tho greatest of which, 
and that which includes all the others, was the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, whose office it is to commence, 
to carry forwanl, and to perfect tho work of sancti- 
fication in the soul of the believer. The gift of the 
Spirit was consequent upon the work of Christ, and 
it was not before the ascension and glorification 
of the Lord Jesus that the Spirit was fully given. 
But no sooner had Jesus gone to the Father tlian 
tho Spirit came with Pentecostal power, and three 
thousand souls were converted in a day. There is 
no doubt a fullness of holiness in Jesus to purify 
tho mOBt polluted sinner. But though tho fountain 
of holiness be full, not one drop can flow into tho 
believer’s soul, unless by tho effectual operation of 
Jehovah’s grace. Ho must “ work in us both to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure.” The initial 
step of the work of sanctification is tho arousing of 
the sinner to a consciousness of his true condition in 
the sight of God. The eyes of his understanding 
aro opened to see his sinful state, and with anxious 
heart he exclaims, What shall I do to be saved ? 
The Spirit now takes of tho things that Are Christ’s, 
and shows them to tho convinced sinner, making 
known to him tho soul-refreshing truth, that Christ 
is a Saviour. The first stop, or tluit of conviction, 
is accomplished by the instrumentality of the law, 
and the second stop, or that of conversion, by the 
instrumentality of the gospel. But both are the 
work of the Spirit of God. Tho soul is now gra- 
dually purified through the indwelling operation of 
tho Spirit ; remaining corruption is daily and hourly 
mortified, and at length the work of sanctification 
being perfected, the believer will be presented by 
Christ to the Father, holy and unblameable, and un- 
■eprovoable in bis sight. 

Such is a rapid view of the peculiar doctrines of 
the Christian scheme, those which are specially 
adapted to meet the character and condition of man 
as a guilty ruine^ sinner, and surely we may well 
draw the Inference, that a religion, so admirably 
fitted to supply the wants and relieve the anxieties 


of sinful mortals, cannot have sprung from any othet 
than a Divine origin. But while the most effective 
line of argument, in so far as the internal evidences o* 
Christianity are concerned, appears to be that which it 
founded on the peculiar doctrines of the system, a col- 
lateral line of proof may also be drawn from the pecu* 
liar precepts which it inculcates. Morality addressee 
itself not so much to the understandings as to the 
hearts and the consciences of men. Aud in this re- 
spect tha morality of the Bible is singularly effec- 
tive. Not content with tracing all overt acts of 
crime to the inward workings of the naturally de- 
praved heart, it directs all its efforts towards apply- 
ing a remedy to the very source of the evil. It 
puts in the very foreground love of the Redeemer, a 
principle which, moro than any other, is fitted to 
lay hold of the affections of the human being, and 
to mould him into a conformity to the image of Him 
who hath loved his people with an everlasting love, 
and in mercy hath redeemed them. This is the most 
powerfully constraining influence which could pos- 
sibly operate upon the mind of a Christian. The work 
of Christ is to him all his salvation, and, therefore, the 
glory of Christ becomes all his desire. His heart 
glows with gratitude to his gracious Redeemer, and 
as ho thinks of all the love and the mercy which he 
hath experienced at the hands of Jesus, hiB heart 
overflows with love, and lie longs with ever-increasing 
earnestness to be like his Lord. 

The moral precepts of Christianity are the purest, 
tho noblest, the most sublime, evidently deriving 
their origin from the Fountain of all purity and 
truth. Its fundamental, its all-pervading principle 
is love, love to God, and love to man. In this hea- 
ven-born religion, love is the fulfilling of the law. 
And in laying this truth at the foundation of its 
moral system, Christianity proclaims the absolute 
necessity of a renewal of the whole nature, a new 
birth to holiness and God. Without this radical, 
vital change, there can be nothing in man that is 
truly good or acceptable in the sight of the hcart- 
searching God. What stronger evidence could be 
adduced of the divine origin of the religion of Christ, 
than that which may be derived from the nature, 
bearing, and connection of its moral precepts ! The 
morality and the doctrines of the Bible are dosely 
and indissolubly joined ; they form one compact and 
consistent whole. 

In a sketch of the'Evidences of Christianity, the 
subject admits of being pursued in various directions, 
all of them leading to the same satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Thus an important argument may be drawn 
in favour of the truth and divinity of the Christian 
system, by comparing, or rather contrasting it with 
all merely human systems of religion, whether of an- 
cient or of modem times. There is a gorgeous 
iplendour thrown by classical writers over the my* 
thology of Greece and Rome, which ie apt at first 
view to dazzle and mislead the superficial inqnirer. 
But such a delusion is only for a time. A closes 
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examination speedily lay* open to ua the absurd, de- 
grading^ and immoral character of the entice Bystem. 
Essentially idolatrous and polytheistic, it lavished 
divine attributes on the most insignificant or worth- 
less dejects. Natural causes and material forms 
were converted into gods, and so rapidly was their 
Olympus peopled, that twenty thousand deities were 
scarcely deemed sufficient for the hierarchy of hea- 
ven. And not only were these deities so numerous, 
that, as one of the ancient authors confesses, it waB 
easier to fiud a god than a man, but the morality 
which these divinities both inculcated and practised, 
was of the most polluted and impure description. 
The result was, that in nations the most distinguished 
for learning and taste, profligacy prevailed among all 
classes of sooiety to the most deplorable extent. 
Their M elegant mythology/' as Gibbon terms it, was 
unable to control the fierceness of their passions, or 
to prevent them from sinking into the lowcBt state of 
moral degradation. On the contrary, their religion 
too often gave countenance to vice both in public 
and private. 

Nor, if we pass from the examination of ancient to 
that of modern systems of religion, do we find any 
reason to congratulate ourselves ou the transition. 
It was the boast of Zoroaster that he abolished ido- 
latry among the Persians, of Mohammed that he 
accomplished the same work among the Arabians, 
and of Gotama Budha that he had reformed the Brah- 
manism of India ; but whether we contemplate Par- 
seeism, Inhuman, Hinduism, or Budhisra, we cannot 
fail to be struck with the striking contrast which 
they afford to Christianity in every aspect in which 
they can he viewed. Hinduism is a gigantic system 
of polytheism, exceeding in the number of its gods 
even the moBt idolatrous systems of antiquity. All 
nature, the meads, the groveB, the streams, the 
mountains, the skies are peopled by the Hindu with 
appropriate demons, genii and demigods. True, it 
lias its Brahm, one Great Spirit, the Supreme Being, 
infinitely exalted above every other being in the 
universe, but then he is not, like the Christian's God, 
possessed of every possible perfection both natural 
and moral; on the contrary, although all natural 
attributes are ascribed to him, his primary and pro- 
per state of being is that in which he exists wholly 
without qualities or attributes of any kind; and 
when in another state of being he is represented as 
possessed of active qualities, these in no respect par- 
take of the nature of moral attributes. The supreme 
god of the Hindus is represented, it is true, of inef- 
fable felicity, to a participation in which all his vota- 
ries are taught to aspire as being final beatitude. 
But instead of the felicity of Brahm resembling in 
the least degree the inedible felicity of the Chris- 
tian's God, which consists in the ever-active contem- 
plation of his own glory, and the communication of 
happiness to all his creatures, it is represented it 
consisting only of idle slumber and utter inactivity, 
while men are taught to direst all their energies in 


I this world towards the attainment of a state of utter 
| and eternal unconsciousness. What a god to wor- 
ship, what a heaven to seek ! No wonder if the be- 
lievers of such a creed should be degraded almost to 
the level of the beasts of the earth. Equally inju- 
rious upon the minds if all witliiu the reach of their 
influence must be the absorption of the Hindu, and 
the annihilation of the Budlust religion. How strik- 
ing the coutrast winch such doctrines exhibit to the 
heaven of Christianity, where all is active happiness 
and love and joy! How can we venture to compare 
the Hindu Triad with the Christian Trinity, or the 
Avatars of Vishnu with the iucarnation of Jesus? 
Krishna may be adorned by Oriental poetry with all 
the graces of loveliness And elegance, but his attrac- 
tiveness is that of the efieminate voluptuary. What 
a contrast to tho character of the holy, the meek, the 
lively Jesus 1 How degrading tho worship of tho 
Hindu pagodas! In these temples of pretended 
worship, no fewer than three hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of deities are adored. Prayers, tortures, alms- 
deeds, ablutions, a thousand expedients are resorted to 
by these poor benighted idolaters to recommend them- 
ed vos to the favour of their gods, while tho Chris- 
tian, being justified by faith, has peace with God 
through his Lord Joans Christ. The Hiudu seeks 
moral purity by liathing in tho waters of an earthly 
river, but the Christian gladly resorts by faith to the 
all-clcansing fountain of Immanuel's blood. Nor are 
the future prospects of the Hindu less dismal than 
his present degraded condition. One can only look 
forward to an incessant migration through millions 
of successive birthB ; another to a temporary abode 
in a region of unbounded sensual indulgences ; and 
a third as tho highest enjoyment to a literal absorp- 
tion in the Deity, and a consequent loss of all per- 
sonal identity. What a contrast to the blessed 
prospects of the Christian, as he looks forward to tho 
meltable happiness of being for ever with the Lord, 
and enjoying the ever-during pleasures which are at 
God’s right hand ! 

Christianity, however, can not only afford to be 
compared with the complicated idolatrous systems 
both of ancient and of modern times; it may admit 
of a comparison with those systems of religion which 
have been the most violently opposed to idolatry. 
Of these the ancient Zoroastrians, and the modem 
Mohammedans are perliaps the most conspicuous. 
The Zoroastrians, or Parsees ah they are now termed, 
have ever held all kinds of idolatry or image worship 
in the most intense abhorrence. The only material 
objects to which in their view adoration ought to be 
paid, jucq the natural elements, especially the fire* 
which they regard as the purest and most appro 
prints symbol of the Supreme Being. Hence tha 
altar fires they liave come to regard as sacred, and 
they are, and have ever been, guilty, notwith- 
standing their boasted hatred of idolatry,"' of wor- 
shipping and serving the creature more than the 
Creator. But if there is one characteristic of Chria 
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iianity which more than another elevates it above all 
human systems of philosophy and religion, it is the 
prominence which it gives to the spirituality of the 
l)ivine nature. That God is a spirit, it lays down 
as a doctrine not only to be believed, but to be habi- 
tually present to our minds, that we may be led with 
our whole souls to “ worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” The God of the Christian is a living, per- 
sonal, immaterial Boing, to whom no material ob- 
ject, whether in heaven or on earth, con be comparod; 
and, therefore, it is written as the imperative com- 
mand of Jehovah, “ Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me. Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image, or any likeness of any thing that is in 
lioaven above, or tliAt is in the earth beneath, or that 
is in the water under the earth : thou shalt not bow 
down thyself to them, nor serve them.” 

And while the Parses religion strenuously main- 
talus the unity of the Great First Source of all 
things, it attempts feebly to resolve the problem of 
the existence and introduction of evil in tho world, 
by alleging that creation presents An antagonism 
throughout All its departments (see Abesta), a per- 
petual strife which is carrying onward both in the 
physical and moral worlds, and which, in the view of 
Zoroaster, admits of no satisfactory explanation, un- 
less by the supposition of two living, opposing be- 
ings, which are ever exerting a powerful, counteract- 
ing influence. The only legitimate inferences from 
such a dualistic system is, that God is the au- 
thor of imperfection and evil. How infinitely pre- 
ferable is tho simple explanation of the difficulty 
which Christianity gives l It represents tho Creator 
as pure and holy, while all creation, when it first is- 
sues from his hands, is absolutely good, both physi- 
cally and morally good. It is at an after period that 
sin is introduced through the influence of tho 
Tempter ; and physical evil is unknown until moral 
evil has entered into the world. Such a solution of 
the problem is at once plain and satisfactory. It pro- 
poses no such impossible hypothesis as that of tho 
Abosto, that there are two powerful over-operative 
agencies at work, equally strong and mutually de- 
structive. Christianity on the contrary represents 
good to be the rule of God's works, And evil the 
exception, the latter destined to be extirpated by the 
mighty power of Him who, when He had formed all 
things, pronounced them “ very good.” 

One more system still remains to be noticed, 
which also lays claims to a divine origin — the reli- 
gion of Mohammed, the great Eastern impostor, 
which for more than twelve centuries has exercised 
a poworful influence over a large portion of the 
world. Preceded by Judaism and Christianity it has 
borrowed from both, and it is impossible to read the 
pages of the Koran without being struck with the 
extent to which its author has been indebted to the 
Law, the Proplpts, and the Gospels. One truth 
above all others, tho Prophet of Arabia sought to 
Inculcate upon all his followers, — the unity of the 


Divine Being. On this subject he spCaks in terms 
of remarkable beauty and power. “ God ( There is 
no God but he, tho living and self-subsisting. Nei- 
ther Biumber nor sleep seizeth him. To him be- 
longed wliatsoever is in heaven and on earth. He 
knoweth that wliich is past and that wliich is to 
come. Hia throne is extended over the universe. 
He is the high, the mighty.” The gods of Pagan- 
ism are rejected by Mohammed with the utmost 
contempt and abhorrence. But while he attempts 
to convey to the readers of the Korau the most 
sublime conceptions of the Divine Being, in the same 
breath he impiously dares to exalt himself to a 
level with the Deity, “ There is no God but God, 
and Mohammed is his Prophet.” Thus was the one 
true God, whom he had professed to exalt, placed on 
a footing with a sinful mau, and made to sanction 
the vices, to subserve the passions, and to abet the 
foulest crimes of his pretended messenger. The god of 
Islam is the patron of licentiousness and corruption ; 
An inconsistent and contradictory Being, making or 
unmaking laws, announcing, confirming or repealing 
decrees according to the capricious dictates of a 
scheming and ambitious mortal. What a contrast 
does the God of Christianity present I “The High 
and the Holy One.” “Just and true in all his 
ways, and holy in all his works.” “ Without vari- 
ableness or shadow of turning, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” “ I am the Lord, I change 
not.” 

The religion of the Koran exhibits throughout prin- 
ciples completely the reverse of those which we could 
believe to havo come from a righteous and merciful 
God. It estimates the piety of the faithful by their 
cold-bloodedness, and promises glory, honour, and im- 
mortality to those who are the most zealous in tho per- 
secution and murder of the infidels. And not only 
wero the immediate followers of the prophet command- 
ed to go forth on a war of extermination ; the same 
ruthless precepts were bequeathed to the Moham- 
medans of every future age. Islamisra was thus 
destined by the prophet to subjugate the world to its 
sway by devastation and blood. How different the 
spirit which marks the Christian system I “ Verily, I 
say unto you,” was the declaration of its Author, 
“ Love your enemies ; bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you, and persecute you.” Christian- 
ity is essentially the religion of peace, its Author ia 
the Prince of Peace, who hath made peace by the 
blood of his cross; and with a voice re-echoing 
throughout the whole habitable world, it proclaims 
“ peace upon earth, and good will to the children of 
men.” It is destined to advance, and even to 
“cover the earth;” but its progress is marked at 
every step by civilisation and happiness. Imper- 
fectly though this blessed system has yet been 
brought to bear upon nations, it Is impossible to 
deny <that the moral and political condition of those 
countries who have embraced It has undergone a 
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most derided improvement. Their lews, their insti- 
tutions, their manners, ell exhibit the ameliorating 
Influence of the gospel of Christ, thus affording e 
strong additional evidence of the divinity of the 
Christian system. 

What has been the result indeed of ell the sys- 
tems, whether of philosophy or religion, which have 
3 ver been invented by the wisdom of men? Has 
the world been one whit the better for them ? Have 
they improved the condition of the human family ? 
Have they made men better acquainted either with 
the nature of God, or their own nature ? Have they 
diffused a pure morality, promoted the true welfare 
of man, and effected a marked improvement on the 
social and political aspect of nations? Alas! the 
contrary has been the case. But of Christianity, 
and Christianity alone, can it be said, that the doc- 
trines which it teaches, the morality which it incul- 
cates, the spirit which it breathes, and the hallowed 
influence which it exercises both upon communities 
and individuals, are such as to extort from ever}' un- 
prejudiced mind the prompt and unqualified admis- 
sion, that the hand that constructed such a system is, 
snd must be, Divine. 

CHRISTMAS, a festival celebrated in honour of 
our Lord’s nativity. It begins with the Advent on 
dm last day of November, and continues until Epi- 
phany, on tho 6th of January; and is more particu- 
larly observed on the 25th of December. This fes- 
tival seems to have first mado its appearance in the 
Roman church, under tho Roman bishop Liberius, 
after tho middle of the fourth century. At a period 
somewhat later, it spread into Eastern Asia. Chry- 
sostom, in a discourse delivered at Antioch A. D. 386, 
mentions that it had first become known there less 
than ten years before. Tho crowded churches at 
this period on Christmas-day showed the interest 
which the people generally took in this new festival. 
Some, however, were dissatisfied at the institution of 
such a festival, and a controversy arose upon the 
subject ; one party denouncing it as an innovation, 
while others affirmed that it had been known of old 
from Thrace to Cadis. Not that any difference of 
opinion existed in the church as to its object, hut 
many doubted, and justly, whether the time of its 
observance was founded on any other than a mere 
arbitraty arrangement. Chrysostom, in his homilies, 
enters into an elaborate defence of the day usually 
observed as Christmas. The festival thus introduced 
was not received with equal readiness by all the 
churches; those of Jerusalem and Alexandria reject- 
ing it as an innovation, and resolving, in preference, 
to unite the commemoration of Christ's nativity 
with the ancient feast of the Epiphany— a combina- 
tion which they attempted to justify by quoting 
Jiuke iii. 23, from which passage they inferred, thAt 
tho baptism of Christ took place on the very day of 
lib nativity. It is not long, however, before we 
And the Alexandrian church observing the feast ’of 
Christ's nativity as a separate festival by iUMf. In 


some of the Greek churohes such confusion existed 
I on the subject of the two festivals, that the name 
Epiphany or Theophany was actually given to the 
feast which others termed Christmas. 

| Neander gives a very interesting and satisfactory 
! account of the manner in which the Christinas festi- 
val came to be observed first in the Roman church, 
from which it passed to the other churches. The 
explanation is as follows : “ Precisely in this season 
of the year, a series of heathen festivals occurred, the 
celebration of which among tho Romans was, in 
many wavs, closely interwoven with the whole civil 
and social life. The Christians, on this very ac- 
count, were often exposed to lie led astray into many 
of the customs and solemnities peculiar to these fes- 
tivals. Besides, these- festivals had an import which 
easily admitted of being spiritualized, and with some 
slight change transformed into a Christian sense. 
First came the saturnalia, which represented the 
peaceful times of the golden ago, and abolished for a 
while the distinction of ranks, the distance between 
servants And free men. This admitted of being 
easily tranferrod to Christianity, which, through the 
reconciliation of man with God, through the restora- 
tion of tho fellowship between God and man, had 
introduced the true golden age, representing the 
equality of all men in the sight of God, and brought 
the like true liberty as well to the freeman aa to the 
Blave. Then came the custom, peculiar to this sea- 
son, of making presents (the strenm), which after- 
wards passed over to the Christmas festival ; next, 
the festival of infanta , with which the saturnalia cou- 
cludcd, — the sigillaria, where the children were pre 
sented with images ; just as Christmas was the true 
festival of the children. Next came a festival still 
more analogous to the Christmas, that of the short- 
est day, the winter solstice ; tho birth-day of the new 
sun about to return once more towards the earth (dies 
natulis invicti solis). In tho cAse of this last-named 
feast, a transition to the Christian point of view na- 
turally presented itself, when Christ, the sun of the 
spiritual world, was compared with that of the mate- 
rial. But the comparison was carried still further; 
for, as in the material world, it is after the darkness 
has reached its highest point that tho end of its 
dominion is already near, and tho light begins to ac- 
quire fresh power; so, too, in the spiritual world, 
after the darkness had res ’bed its highest height, 
Christ, the spiritual sun, must appear, to make an 
end of the kingdom of darkness. In fact, many al- 
lusions of this kind are to be found in the disconmos 
of the church fathers on the festival of Christmas. 

“That Christian festival which could be so easily 
j connected with the feelings and presentiments lying 
I at the ground of the whole series of pagan festivals 
belonging to this season, was now, therefore, to be 
opposed to these latter ; and hence the epUbrattaa of 
Christinas was transferred to the 25th of December, 
for the purpose of drawing away the Christian people 
from all participation in the heathen festivals, end of 
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gradually drawing over the Pagans themselves from 
their heathen customs to the Christian celebration. 
Tliis view of the matter.seems to be particularly fa- 
voured in a New Year's discourse by Maximius, 
bishop of Turin, near the dose of the fourth century, 
where he recognises a special divine providence in 
appointing the birth of Christ to take place in the 
midst of the pagan festivals ; so that men might be 
led to feel ashamed of pagan superstition and 
pagan excesses. 11 

Augustine candidly admits that Christmas was 
neither derived from apostolic usage, nor sanctioned 
by any general council. And this view is confirmed 
by the fact, that the ante-Nicene fathers are all of 
them silent on the subject of such a festival, even 
while enumerating the other festivals of the church. 
Borne writers have derived it from the Jewish En- 
caenia or Feast of the Dedication, while others a gre# 
with Neander in tracing it to the Heathen Saturna- 
lia. Whatever may have been its origin, it is some- 
what important to observe, that from its first insti- 
tution many of the westom nations transferred to it 
some of the foolish customs wliich prevailed in the 
pagan festivals observed at the same season, such 
as adorning fantastically the churches, mingling pup- 
pet-shows and dramas with worship, universal feast- 
ing and merry-making, visits and salutations, pre- 
sents and jocularity, and even revelry and drunken- 
ness. For some time after the introduction of the 
festival in commemoration of the nativity of Christ, 
the Eastern and Western churches diflored as to 
the day on which it ought to bo cclobrated; the 
former keeping it on Epiphany or the 6th of Jan- 
uary, the latter on the 25th of December. It 
was not until the sixth century that anything like 
unanimity prevailed as to the day for observing 
Christmas. In the Homan church Christinas is ac- 
counted a very high festival. Three masses Are per- 
formed, one at midnight, one at daybreak, and one 
in the morning, hi the church of Santa- Maria Mag- 
giore at Home, they profess to havo the cradle in 
which the Saviour was laid at his birth, and on the 
feast of the nativity they bring out the cradle before 
daybreak, and amid processions of 4 priests, monks, 
nuns, precedod by incense* bearers, accompanied by 
singers, and guarded by soldiers, it is placed on tho 
high altar to be seen and worshipped by the faithful. 
On Christmas day, and for eight days after, a Prese- 
pio is exhibited in almost every chinch in Italy, and 
sometimes even in private houses. Tho word Prese- 
pio means a stable or manger, and it is now applied 
to the representation of the nativity, in which men 
and animals are fantastically arranged in the interior 
of a room. The Saviour is generally exhibited lying 
on the ground, or on the Virgin’s knee, between an 
ox and an ass. Joseph is also present, and several 
angels, and sometimes the three kings of the east 
presenting their offerings. Flowers and fruit, apples 
aud oranges, are frequently strewed on the floor of 
the Presepio by the visitors, and sometimes money 


also is given. In many Greek churches a shrill 
representation is to be seen on Christmas eve. He 
the Church of England, and all Lutheran churches, 
the feast of the nativity is observed as a very solemn 
festival, and at the dose of divine service and the 
dispensation of the eucharist, the day is looked upon 
as an occasion of rejoicing and congratulation. The 
Church of Scotland, and all Presbyterian as well as 
Congregational churches, decline to celebrate this 
festival, regarding it as of human appointment, and 
unwarranted either by Scripture or the practice of 
apostolic times. 

CHRISTOLYTES (Gr. Christo, Christ, and 
Luo , to loose), a Christian sect which arose in the 
sixth century, in consequence of the keen disputes 
wliich took place at that time, in reference to the 
nature of the body of Christ. The Christolytes 
maintained that, on the descent of Christ into hell, 
he left both his body and soul there, and only rose 
with his Divine nature to heaven. 

CHRISTOPH OKI (Gr. Christo, Christ, and 
Phero, to carry), one of the names sometimes as 
cribed to Christians by the early Fathcra, probably 
from the circumstance that believers may be sup- 
posed to carry Christ in their hearts, and hold habi- 
tual communion with him, as it is written, “I will 
dwell in them, and walk in them. 91 See Christians. 

CHRISTO SACRUM, a sect or society formed 
at Delft in Holland in 1801, by Onder de Wingaard, 
an aged burgomaster of that city. The object of 
the founder was to unite, if possible, all denomi- 
nations who held the divinity of Christ, and re- 
demption through hiB blood; and, accordingly, all 
are admitted into fellowship who maintain these car- 
dinal doctrines, on whatever other points they may 
differ. The sect, which had one place of worship at 
Delft, is quite extinct, though, while it existed, vu- 
rious works were published in defence of its doe- 
trines. 

CHRODO, a god of the ancient Germans, repre- 
sented under the figure of an old man, on a pedestal, 
with his head baro, and a large fish under his feet. 
He is dressed in a tunic, which is girt around him 
with a sash, the ends of which hang flowing to the 
right and left. In his left hand he holds a wheel, 
and in his right a large basket with fruits and 
flowers, lie is supposed by some to have been iden* 
ticAl with the Roman god Saturn. 

CHUONITAS (Gr. throws, time), a reproachful 
name applied by the Arlans of the fourth century to 
the orthodox Christians of the period, by which they 
designed to intimate that their religion waa only 
temporary, and would speedily have an end. 

CHRONOLOGY. See A&ra. 

CHRONOS (Gr. time), a name which the an- 
cients give to Saturn (which see), as the god of 
time. Accordingly, the fable of Saturn devouring 
hi children, is explained by supposing time to de- 
vour d|ys, months, and years, which are produced 
by hinf. “The father of Zeus,” writes Kaissr. 
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"ms defined «a time or C Armor, according to a 
more recent system of Tbeogony, because be reigned 
prior to his gieat son, though, as regards rank, he is 
Inferior to him/* Zeus, however, considered as 
demiuigos abd governor of the world, is C krone* or 
time realised in cosmos. 

. CHRYSOSTOM (St.), Festival or, celebrated 
by the Greek church on the 13th of November. 

CHRYSOSTOM (St.), Liturgy or, one of the 
numerous liturgies used in the Greek church. It is 
in ordinary use all the year round, with the excep* 
tion of certain appointed days, on wliich the liturgy 
of St. Basil is substituted for it. 

CHTHONI A and CHTIIONIUS, surnames appli- 
ed to the shades or gods of the infernal regions among 
.he ancient Greeks, such as Hecate, Nyx, and espe- 
cial Demeter, in whose honour a festival was insti- 
tuted bearing the name of Chthonia. 

CHTHONIA, a festival celebrated at Hermione, in 
honour of Demkter, sumamed Chthonia (Bee pre- 
ceding article). Pausanias represents it as celebrated 
every year in summer by a procession, at the head of 
which inarched the priests and magistrates. Those 
who joined the procession wore white garments, with 
chaplets of flowers on their heads, on wliich was an 
inscription recording the premature death of llya- 
cinthus. In the rear of the procession was led a 
heifer, wliich was conducted into the temple of De- 
meter, and there sacrificed by four old women with 
shut doors. Thereafter the temple was thrown open, 
and another heifer was led in, which waB also sacri- 
ficed. The same operation was performed on four 
different animals in succession, all of which were 
made to fall on the same side on which the first fell. 
/Elian says, that the heifers were sacrificed not by 
the matrons mentioned by Pausanias, but by the 
priestess of the goddess. The Lacedaemonians are 
said to have celebrated the same or a similar fes- 
tival. 

CHURCH (German, Kirche , a kirk, from Gr. 
Kuriakon, belonging to the Lord), a word used in a 
variety of different signification. (1.) It is employed 
to denote the whole body of Christians, or all who 
profess to believe in Christ, aud vow subjection to 
his authority. This is usually termed the Catho- 
lic Church (which see). (2.) Any particular body 
of Christians, who belong to one particular locality, 
and are wont to hold communion with one another 
in the fame ordinances. Thusrwe read of the church 
at Ephesus, the .church at Antioch, the church at 
Colosse. (3.) A particular sect or denomination of 
Christians, distinguished by adherence to certain 
doctrines, or the observance of certain ceremonies. 
Thus the Greek church, the Romish church, the 
Church of England, the Abyssinian church, the Ar- 
menian church. (4.) The term church is sometimes 
applied to a single congregation of Christians. (5.) 
Sometimes the word denotes the clergy in contradS- 
dnetkm to the laity ; and vie* vena. (6.) It Ik occa- 
sionally employed in early writers to denote t&e peo- 


ple as distinguished from the clergy or ooderiasttas* 
(7.) It very frequently denotes the building within 
which a particular congregation or aooiety Of Chris- 
tians assembles for the celebration of divine service. 

CH URCHES. The places in which Christians as- 
semble for worship have received different names at 
different periods. The primitive appellation of anch 
a building Reems to hate been the Greek word socit- 
no, as we find in 1 Cor. xi. 18, 20 and 22. In tht 
early writers it is sometimes called the Lord's house, 
the house of prayer, a temples all which names wore 
familiarly used in the third and fourth centuries. 
The first place of meeting among the primitive 
Christians seems to have beeu a room in the house 
of some member of the church. As the congrega- 
tions became larger, particularly in towns, it became 
necessary to select a more suitable place of assem- 
»y. The church at Ephesus held their meetings 
for a time in the house of Aquilaand PriBcilla where 
Paul preached to them. Gradually these private 
I apaitments would be fitted up in a style better 
adapted for public worship. An elevated seat would 
be introduced for the speaker, and a table set for the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper. Separate build- 
ings for the special purpose of divine service were 
erected so early sa the third century, at which time 
they are expressly mentioned in the edict of Gallien. 
The Chronicle of EdeRsa speaks of a Christian church 
as standing there oven in a. d. 202, In the time of 
Diocletian, many splendid churches had already 
been built in the large cities, and more than forty 
then existed in Romo. Mr. Coleman, in his 1 Christian 
Antiquities, 1 gives the following sketch of the pro- 
gress made in the erection of edifices for Christian 
worship onward to the Reformation: “After the 
persecution of Diocletian, under Constantine and his 
successors, the demolished churches were rebuilt, 
and such as had been closed were again opened. 
Pagan temples wore, in some instances, converted 
into Christian churches ; but they were usually de- 
stroyed, as not suited for public worship. Churches 
in great numbers were erected in a style of magnifi- 
cence before unknown in Constantinople, in Jerusa- 
lem, and throughout the cities of Palestine, and 
solemnly dedicated to the worship of God, This 
religious rite was first introduced by Constantine. 

“In ltis zeal for building churches, Justinian L 
far surpassed all others, and throughout his long 
reign, from a. d. 527 to 565, made this the great 
business of his lif?. But his chief care he expended 
in building the magnificent and colossal church ot 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople. Such was the splaih 
dour of this work, that at the consecration of It 
he exclaimed, ‘I have surpassed thee, 0 Solo- 
mon.’ The perpendicular height, from the summit 
of the grand arch to the pavement of this edifice^ 
was one hundred and eighty feet. Some idea ot 
this great work may be obtained from the number 
of ministers and attendants who were appointed 
by the decree of the eropoior for the service of 
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this church. They were as follows: sixty pres- 
byters, one hundred deacons, forty deaconesses, 
ninety subdeacons, one hundred and ten readers, 
twenty-five singers, one hundred door-keepers ; mak- 
ing a retinue of five hundred and twenty-five minis- 
ters and attendants t The value of 40,000 pounds of 
silver was expended in ornamenting the altar and the 
parts adjacent. The entire cost was nearly 5,000,000 
dollars. 

“ After the death of Justinian, the zeal for build- 
ing churches greatly declined, and few of any noto- 
riety were erected from the fifth to the eighth cen- 
tuty. The arts of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, had fallen into disrepute, and the churches 
which were erected were of an inferior character, 
devoid, in a great degree, of ornament and tASte. 

“ The Byzantine, or ancient Gothic style of archi- 
tecture was introduced tinder Theodoric, in the ltf- | 
ginning of the sixth century; And in this and the 
following centuries many churches of this order were 
built in Italy, Spain, France, England, and Ger- 
many. From the seventh to the twelfth century the 
resources of the Christian church wore expended 
chiefly on cloisters, monasteries, and other establish- 
ments suited to tho ascetic life to which Christians 
of those ages generally addicted themselves. 

“The vast cathedrals of Europe, in the Btyle of 
modern Gothic, are the product of the middle ages, 
And some of them date back even to the thirteenth 
century. About this time ecclesiastical architecture 
Attained to tho height of its perfection. After the 
introduction of the pointed arch, at the beginning of | 
this period, buildings were croctod which exceeded, 
in size and architectural beauty, all which had 
hitherto been dedicated to the services of the church. 
The style of architecture which obtained at this time 
lias been usually denominated Gothic, or new Gothic ; 
but it may more properly claim the title of German, 
or English. It prevailed in Germany, the Nether- 
lands, England, and Denmark ; and from those coun- 
tries it was introduced into Italy, Franco, and Spain. 
Some suppose that Saxony is the country to which 
its origin may bo traced. 

“Some antiquaries regard tho beautiful architec- 
ture of this period as a sudden effect produced by 
the invention of the pointed Arch, while others con- 
tend that it was the result of a gradual improve- 
ment in the art during the courso of the eloventh 
and twelfth centuries. Certain, Ijowever, it is, that 
this style of building, after having attained its per- 
fection more or less rapidly in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, prevailed almost exclusively during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth. # 

“ Opinions are divided also upon a question relat- 
ing to the quarter from whioh this style was origi- 
nally derived. Some persons suppose that it was 
brought from the Arabians or Saracens at the time 
of the Crusades, or from the same people in Spain 
and Sicily at a still earlier date. And it seems 
likely that some of its forms, at least, may have ori- 


ginated in this quarter. Others refer the design to 
the talent and invention of one or two great masters 
whom they supposed to have flourished in the early 
part of the century, but without being able to say 
who they were ; while otltera again consider that we 
are indebted for the improvement to the societies ot 
masons, which existed from a very early period, and 
were greatly encouraged by popes and emperors 
during the middle ages. They had lodges in Eng- 
land and on the continent. Some place their begin- 
ning in Germany, others in France, and others in 
England under the SAxon kings. These architec 
tural corporations must not be confounded with the 
modem freemasons. 

“ Early in the eleventh century began the system 
of raising money for ecclesiastical buildings by the 
sale of indulgences. The example of this practice 
was set by Pontius, bishop of Arles, in the year 
1016. According to Morinua, (De Sacram. Pcenit . 
lib. vii. c. 14, 20,) the French bishops professed, 
during the twelfth century, to remit a third or fourth 
part of penance to persons who should contribute a 
certain sum of money towards the building or re- 
storing of a place of worship. In this way, Mauri- 
tius, bishop of Paris, built the splendid cathedral of 
Notre Dame, and four abbeys ; for which, however, 
lie incurred the censure of some of his contempora- 
ries. In later times tho example was frequently 
followed at Rome ; and it is well known that the 
collection of Peter's pence, and the sale of indul- 
gences in raising money for the building of St. Pe- 
ter's, was one of the proximate causes of the German 
reformation.” 

The original form of Christian churches appears to 
have been oblong, sometimes with parallel sides, but 
more frequently of an elliptical figure like a ship, 
and, accordingly, the building was sometimes termed 
a ship, and at other times the ark of Noah, and the 
boat of Peter. For several centuries after the time 
of Constantine the Great, churches were most fre- 
quently erected in the form of a cross. The circu- 
lar form being generally adopted in building heathen 
temples, was sedulously avoided by the Christians 
in building their churches. “ The spot chosen for 
the site of a new church,” says Dr. Jamieson, “was 
generally an elevated piece of ground, consecrated 
by being the burying-place of a martyr,— the primi- 
tive Christians dooming a church built over the re- 
mains of those who w&re faithful unto death, a more 
suitable memorial of their excellencies, than a monu- 
mental pillar erected to their honour. It accord- 
ingly received their name, which was inscribed on 
the front of the editice. The church was approached 
through a spaciouB area, in the middle of which was 
a fountain, in which every one, as he entered, washed 
his hands — au act intended for a si gnificant memo- 
rial of the purity of heart that alone can constitute 
an acceptable worshipper. The entrance was formed 
by a longitudinal porch, within which kings laid d.wn 
their downs, soldiers their arms, and magistrates of 
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judges ita insignia of their office. At one end of it 
stood poor strangers, or such of that destitute or- 
der as, from their distress being recent and sudden, 
were allowed to make known their wants by asking 
alms of their bretlunen, — while on the opposite side 
were stationed gross offenders, who, being excom- 
municated, and deprived of the privilege of entering 
the church, implored, on their bended knees, and 
with all the agony of remorse and the deepest 
affliction, the prayers and sympathies of the faith- 
ful. The interior of the building — which was ofton 
in the form of a cross, or an eight-Bided figure, but 
most generally of an oblong shape, resembling that 
of a ship, — -was divided into different compartments, 
corresponding to the different classes of hearers that 
composed the primitive Church. The penitents — 
under which term were included all offenders who 
had made some progress in their course of discipline, 
—occupied the first place on passing from the porch. 
Next to them were those new converts who were pre- 
paring for baptism, — while the body of the church 
was filled by the congregation of the faithful, — 
widows and young women by themselves, arid the 
young men by themselves, — the men with their sons, 
the women with their daughters, sitting apart from 
each other, either on opposite sides of tire church, or, 
as was frequently the case, the male part of the au- 
dience remained on the ground floor, while the fo- 
m&les had a gallery appropriated for their use. At 
the further end, opposite the main entrance, was the 
pulpit, or elevated bench, from which the minister 
read the Scriptures and exhorted the people; and 
immediately behind this was the place set apart for 
celebrating the communion, — the consecrated ele- 
ments of which were deposited on a plain moveftblo 
table, covered with a white cloth. Here and there 
were niches in the walls, sufficiently large to hold 
one or two persons, each of which was furnished with 
a copy of the Scriptures, for the use of those who 
might choose to retire in the intervals of public wor- 
ship, to read and to meditate in these little recesses. 
Besides this provision, invaluable in those days, 
when books were all in manuscript and costly in 
price, texts of Scripture appropriate to each class of 
hearers were inscribed on that part of the wall that 
lay immediately contiguous to the place they occu- 
pied in the church, and were so selected, as to be 
perpetual remembrancers of the temptations incident 
to their age, of the duties belonging to their condi- 
tion, and the motives and encouragements to sted- 
frstnese in frith and virtue. Thus, to let one exam- 
ple suffice, over the space assigned to the young 
women, was engraven in large characters this pas- 
sage of Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 84 : ‘ There is difference 
tetween a wife and a virgin ; the unmarried woman 
careth for the things of the Lord, that she may be 
holy In body and in spirit/ For the benefit of the pt 
who could not profit by such means of Cbri^ian in- 
struction, the custom was latterly introduced of de- 
corating the walls of churches with picture! of the 


soenes and cha»*oters of sacred history. Adam and 
Eve eating the forbidden fruit,— Joseph sold by hie 
brethren,— David encountering Goliath,— Solomon 
dedicating bis temple,— Mary and the infrnt Jesus, 
— the Saviour expiring on the cross, were delineated 
to the eye, — intended, like historical paintings, to 
keep in remembrance the persons and events they 
wore meant to represent, and especially to enable the 
illiterate to read that in tho picture which they had 
not education enough to do in tho book. It was to- 
wards the end of tho third century when this innova- 
tion crept into the Church ; and although, doubtless, 
it sprang from a pious and well-meaning seal for tlio 
instruction of tho ignorant, yet it was an imprudent 
measure, productive of the worst consequences, and 
tending to accelerate the superstition which was then 
advancing with gigantic strides over the whole 
(Jhristian world.” 

It does not appear that, for the first three centu- 
ries at least, any particular arrangement was adhered 
to in fitting up tho interior of churches ; but about 
the fourth century a definite plan came into general 
use. 'Die body of the church was divided into three 
parts, corresponding to the three classes in which 
Christians were arranged — the clergy, the believers, 
and the catechumens. This division corresponded 
also to the different parts of the Jewish tom pie, the 
holy of holies, the sanctuary or holy place, and the 
court. The three divisions of Christian churches were : 
(1.) The Bema (which see) or sanctuary, a sacred en- 
closure round the altar, railed off from the rest of 
the church, and appropriated to the clergy. (2.) The 
Naos or Nave (which see), occupied by the faithful 
or lay members of the church. (3.) The Naktitkx 
(which see) or ante-temple, the place appropriated 
for penitents and catechumens, and which was some- 
times divided into tho outer and inner. Besides 
these three separate divisions of tho interior of 
churches, there were outer buildings of different 
kinds, which usually boro tho name of Exedrct, the 
most important of which wob the Baptistery 
(which see), which were erected dose by cathedral 
churches. Libraries were at a very early period col- 
lected and kept in connexion witli the churches. 
These were sometimes very extensive, as seems to 
have been the case with the library of the church 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople, which contained 
120,000 volumes. Schools aho, particularly for the 
instruction of catechumens, were very early estab* 
lished in connexion with tho churches. The bishops 
and clergy had houses allotted to them, adjacent to 
the church. Bathirg houses and public rooms for 
rest «snd refreshment, are also mentioned, as well as 
hospitals for the poor and sick, which were erected 
in the immediate vicinity of churches. Bells (which 
see) were not in use earlier than the seventh century. 
Organs do not occur as a i mrt of the furniture of 
churches, until the time of Ctorleraagne; who re- 
ceived one as a present from Constantine Michael 
which was set up in the church at Alx-la-Chapelle 
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The early Christians exercised peculiar care in the 
construction of the doors of their churches, from their 
anxiety to preserve secrecy in celebrating the myste- 
ries of their religion, that not only the profane, hut 
even their own penitents and catechumens, might he 
prevented from intruding into the sacred edifices. To 
guard the entrance, accordingly, a special class of 
men were set apart by the solemn rites of ordination. 
These officials were termed Oatiarii or door-keepers. 
There were generally three main entrances to the 
churches, each of them provided with outer and in- 
ner doors. The different sexeB enterod by different 
doors, as they occupied different parts of the 
ohurches. The doors were made of the choicest and 
most durable wood, richly ornamented, and some- 
times constructed of solid brass or bronze. In- 
scriptions of various kinds, and the date of the build- 
ing or dedication of the church, were usually written 
on tho doors. The appearance of the pavements 
and walls of the early Christian churches is thus 
briefly described by Mr. Coleman: “The floor of 
the church consisted of pavement carefully laid, or 
smooth marble. In large churches the narthex had 
a pavement of plaster ; the flooring of the nave was 
plastering or boards ; whilst the choir was adorned 
with mosaic. Not unfroquently there was a tessel- 
lated pavement of particoloured and polished mar- 
ble, constituting a rich mosaic work. A curious 
specimen of this ancient mosaic was found in 1805, 
near Salzburg, delineating the story of Theseus and 
Ariadne. Such decorations, in imitation of the Jew- 
ish temple, (1 Kings vi. 15 — 30,) were used in tho 
churches so early as tho fourth century. From the 
seveuth to the tenth century it becamo customary to 
encumber and disfigure the nave aud choir with the 
graves of the dead, and from that period the floors 
were occupied with pallisades, monuments, and epi- 
taphs ; and all unity and symmetry was destroyed. 

14 The wallB and tho canopy were aho ornamented 
with inscriptions, mosaics, paintings, and bas-reliefs. 
The paintings were executed on wood, mctalB, and 
canvas. The bas-relief was executed in gypsum, 
mortar, stone, or metal, in imitation of the orna- 
ments of the tomple. Votive offerings of shields, 
arms, standards, and the like, were also huug upon 
the walls. To these the lights were attached and 
suspended from the canopy. Vaulted roofs are of 
later origin.” 

Churches were held in great veneration among the 
primitive Christians. They entered the building 
with the utmost reverence and respect, having pre- 
viously washed at least their hands, and sometimes 
also their faces. In Eastern ohurches, particularly 
those of Abyssinia, they put off their Bhoes. The 
emperors, when they attended divine service, laid 
down their Arms at the church door, left their usual 
body guard behind thjyn, and put off their crowns. 
In the fourth and fiftfi centuries, during the heat of 
j the Arian controversy, churches were sometimes 
made the scene of the most unseemly contentions I 


aud disorders, so that Honorius decreed, A. D. 
the sentence of scourging and banishment upon any 
one who should enter the church and disturb the 
minister in the discharge of his duties ; and if he 
interrupted the religious services, he was to be sen- 
tenced to death by any court civil or military. I 
was an ancient and very general custom to kiss the 
threshold of the doors, and the altars of the churches, 
in token of reverence. Afterwards it became usual 
to kiss the pointings and utensils. In early times 
churches were carefully guarded from secular and 
sacrilegious uses. The ceremony of dedicating or 
consecration of churches commenced in the reign o. 
Constantine, when they were rebuilt, after having 
been destroyed in the Diocletian persecution; and in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, anniversary feasts, called 
Enc^nia (which see), were introduced, which were 
kept in memory of the dedication of churches. (See 
Dedication of Churches.) By the laws of Jus- 
tinian, no mmi was allowed to begin to build a church 
before lie had given security to the bishop of a main 
tenance for the ministry, and the repaire of the church, 
and whatever else might be necessary to uphold Di- 
vine service in it. Churches were sometimes used as 
places of refuge for criminals (see Asylum), and 
they were also employed as the safest repository for 
things of value, as well as the best, security and re- 
treat in times of common calamity and distress. 
When Alaric the Goth took and sacked Rome, he 
gave orders that all the churches should be inviolablo, 
and whoever fled to them should be spared, in con- 
sequence of which numbers of the heathens as well 
as the Christians escaped. 

In England, churches cannot be erected without 
the consent of the bishop, and they are not recog- 
nised in law until they have been consecrated by the 
bishop, though the canon law supposes that that ec- 
clesiastical dignitary has the power to permit divine 
service, including tho administration of the sacra- 
ments, to be performed in churches and cliApels 
which have not been consecrated. The repairs ol 
the church must be executed by the churchwar- 
dens (which see), and the expenses defrayed from 
the church rates (which sec) raised by assessment 
on the parishioners. If any addition is proposed to 
be made to the church, the consent of the parish 
must be previously obtained ; and if the addition be 
inside the church, the liccnso of the ordinaxy is ne- 
cessary. When the repairs are of an ordinaiy and 
obviously necessary kind, the churchwardens are not 
obliged to consult tho parishioners, the parish being 
understood to have constituted them their trustees. 
The rector of the parish ib bound to keep the 
chancel (which see) of the parish church in good 
condition. 

In Scotland, the exjienses incurred in building, 
enlarging, and repairing pariah churches, are wholly 
defrayed by the heritors or proprietors, who are as- 
sessed in purely landward parishes, according to the 
valued rents of their estates; and in parishes party 



eml, partly bmghal, according to the actual rent of 
their properties. Should the heritors fail to discharge 
their legal obligation in repairing an old or building 
a new church, the matter comes under the cognisance 
of the preebytery of the bounds, who have power, on 
the report of competent tradesmen, to order the ne- 
cessary repairs, or if the case require it, the erection 
of a new church. The sise of a parish church has 
been fixed by statute to be such as shall accommo- 
date two-thirds of the examinable population, a 
phrase which is understood as including all the pa- 
rishioners above twelve yean of age. The precise 
extent of the presbytery's power, in the question of 
building or repairing churches, is well explained by 
Dr. Jamieson in ids article on the Church of Scot- 
land, in the ‘ Cyclopaedia of Religious Denomina- 
tions “ It is not the province of the ecclesiastical 
court to interfere with the proposed site of tlie 
church, with the style of its architecture, or with the 
amount of expenditure. They have to determine 
only whether it be sufficient for the wants of the 
population ; and even should it be contemplated to 
remove the church from oue part of the parish to 
another, to the inconvenience of the minister and 
some of the people, the right of deciding in such a 
case belongs not to jtho presbytery, but to the lords 
of session, who act as commissioners, and .by whom 
a purpose of removal, if backed by three-fourths of 
the heritors, and tlie general voice of the inhabitants, 
may be sanctioned. The church BittingB are distri- 
buted according to the same rules which determine 
the proportion of expense each heritor has to pay in 
the erection or repair of the building. The heritors 
first of all choose tbeir family seats. After the pa- 
tron, the cliief heritor has the right of choice, and 
all the rest according to the relative amount of 
their valued rents. Then the area of the church is 
divided in conformity with the same rules ; different 
parts are appropriated to different heritors, and as 
the sittings are intended for the accommodation of 
their respective tenantry, it is not competent for any 
proprietor to lease them, or to bestow them ori 
strangers. Should he sell his estate, or portions of 
his estate, the sittings in the church are transferable 
along with the property, cither in whole or impart. 
This division of the area of a church is sometimes 
made by the kirk-session or by the presbytery ; but 
as disputes may arise, and a single proprietor lias it 
in his power to dispute their arrangement, it is usual 
to invite the services of the slier iff, whoso judicial 
distribution carries the force of a legal enactment. 
In landward parishes the church accommodation is 
free, but in towns magistrates are entitled to let the 
sittings in churches, --only, however, for the purpose 
of levying rent sufficient to keep the edifice in pro- 
per repair, and defray the expense of ordinances." 

CHURCH (Abyssinia*). Bee Abyssinian 
Church. * 

CHURCH (American Presbyterian . J Sag 
Presbyterian Church of America. * 


CHURCH (Afostoug Catholic). 8m A*os> 
tolig Catholic Church. 

CHURCH (Armenian). See Armenian 
Church. 

CHURCH (Armenian Catholic). See Arme- 
nian Catholic Church. 

CHURCH (Cambrian). See Wales (Chris- 
tianity in). 

CHURCH (Chaldean Catholic). See Chal- 
dean Catholic Church. 

CHURCH (Coptic). See Coptic Church. 

CHURCH (Dutch Reformed). See Dutch 
Reformed Church. 

CHURCH (English Presbyterian). See Pres- 
byterian (English) Church. 

CHURCH (EriscoPAL) of America. Seo Epis- 
copal (Protestant) Church of America. 
•CHURCH (Episcopal Methodist) of Ameri- 
ca. See Methodist Episcopal Church of Ame- 
rica. 

CHURCH (Episcopal) of Scotland. See 
Scottish Episcopal Ciiurch. 

CHURCH (French Protestant). Seo France 
(Protestant Church of). 

CHURCH (Gallican). See Galmcan Church. 

ClIlIUCll (Georgian). Seo Georgian Church. 

CHURCH (German Lutheran). See German 
Lutheran Ciiuucii. 

CHURCH (Greer). Seo Greek Church. 

CHURCH (Irish Presbyterian). Soe Irish 
Presbyterian Church. 

Cll U UCH (J ac o bite). See J acobite Church. 

CHURCH (Latin). See Latin Church. 

CHURCH (Moravian). SeeMouAviAN Church. 

CHURCH (Nestokian). See Nebtorian 
Church. 

CHURCH (New). See Swedenrokoians. 

CHURCH OF DENMARK. Seo Denmark 
(Church of). 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. See England 
(Church of). 

CH URCII OF GENEVA. See Geneva (Ch. of). 

I CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. See Scotland 
1 (Church of). 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND (Free). See Scot- 
land (Free Church of). 

CHURCH OF SWEDEN. See Sweden (Ch. or). 

CHURCH (Protestant) of Hungary. B«a 
Hungary (Protestant Church of), 

CHURCH (Reformed Presbyterian). See 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

CHURCH (Relief). See Relief Church. 

CHURCH (Roman Catholic). See Roms 
(Church of). 

CHURCH (Rubso-Greer). See Russo-Gr*** 
Church. 

CHURCH (Secession \Jnited). 8b* 8bceb> 
sion (United) Church. r 

CHURCH (United Presbyterur). 8m Unit 
ed Presbyterian Church. 
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CHURCH (Waldendian). See Waldenbiam 
Church 

CHURCH DISCIPLINE. See Censures (Ec- 
clesiastical). 

CHURCHES (Conoreoationaust). See Con- 

GKEGATIONALIST CHURCHES. 

CHURCHES (Eastern). See Eastern 
Churches. 

CHURCHES (Helvetic Reformed). See 
Helvetic Reformed Churches. 

CHURCHES (Reformed). See Reformed 
Churches 

CHURCHING OP WOMEN, a service of the 
Church of England, used when women are desirous 
of returning thanks to Almighty God for deliverance 
from the pains and perils of childbirth. It may have 
had its origin possibly in the .Jewish ceremony of 
purification enjoined in Lev. xii. The Rubric, at tne 
ond of the service, appoints tlmt the woman who 
comes to give thanks, must oiler accustomed oflbr- 
ings, and if there be a communion it is becoming in 
her to partako of it. 

CHURCH LAWS. See Canons (Ecclesiasti- 
cal). 

ClIURCII-UATES, an assessment made upon 
the inhabitants of any parish in England for meet- 
ing the expenses of repairing the parish church. 
The rate must be agreed upon at a meeting of the 
churchwardens And parishioners, regularly called by 
public intimation in the church; and the law provides, 
that “ the major part of them that appear shall bind 
the parish, or if none appear, the churchwardens 
alone may make the rato, because they, and not the 
parishioners are to be cited, and punished in defect of 
repairs. 11 Church-rates have for a long time been 
very unpopular in England. No rate can be raised 
at the more instance of the bishop without the con- 
sent of the parishioners. Housos as well as lands 
aro cliargeable with rates, and in some placcB, as in 
cities and large towns, housos alone may be charged. 
A rate for repairing the fabric of the church is to be 
charged upon tlie land, and not the person, but a 
rate for providing ornaments is personal, upon the 
goods, and not upon the laud. If a person reside 
in one parish, and lias land in another, which he 
himself occupies there, lie shall be charged for the 
land to repair the church in which the land lies ; and 
if the lands are let in farm, not the landlord, but the 
tenant must pay. The rector of a parish being at 
the whole change of repairing the chancel, is not 
liable to be charged for repairing the body of the 
church, unless he happens to have lands in the par- 
ish which do not fonn part of the rectory. • 

CHURCH REVENUES. See Revenues (Ec- 
clesiastical). 

CHURCHWARDENS, officers of great anti- 
unity in the Church 4 ” of England, whose special 
charge it is to ^iSce care of the goods of the 
church, and to act as trustees for the parish- 
• toners. They form a lay corporation, and may be 


sued in law. It is their duty to repair the church, 
imposing a rate upon the inhabitants for that object, 
not, however, without their full consent given at j 
a public meeting regularly called. Originally the I 
churchwardens formed a sort of jury, for the pur 
pose of inquiring into, and attesting any irregularity 
of conduct, either on the part of clergy or people. 
Hence they were called Bynods-men, by corruption 
sidesmen, and they are also sometimes termed quest- 
men, as making inquiry into offences. The church- 
wardens or questmen ore chosen the first week after 
Easter, or some week following, according to the 
direction of the Ordinary. The minister and parish 
ionere, in the first instance, endeavour to agree upon 
the individuals who may be invited to accept the i 
office, but should they find themselves unable to 
come to an agreement in the matter, then the law 
ordains tlmt the minister shall choose one, and the 
parishioners another. If, however, the parish is en- 
titled by custom to choose both churchwardens, then 
the minister cAnnot insist u]K>n his right. They con- 
tinue only one year in office, unless re-elected. It 
is also provided by canon 89, that “all churchwar- 
dens at the ond of their year, or within a month 
after at the most, shall, before the minister and par- 
ishioners, give up a just account of such money as 
they have received, and also what particularly they 
have bestowed in reparations, and otherwise for the 
use of the church. And last of all, going out ol 
their office, they shall truly deliver up to the parish- 
ioners whatsoever money or other things of right be- 
longing to the church or parish, which remaineth in 
their liands, tliat it may be delivered over by them 
to the next churchwardens, by bill indented.” The 
usual practice is for the rector of the parish to choose 
one, who is commonly called the rector’s church- 
warden, and the parishioners assembled in the vestry 
choose another. 

CHURCHYARD, ground set apart for the burial 
of the deAd, and which derives its name from being 
usually situated in tlie immediate vicinity of a 
church. It docs not appear before the sixth century 
to have been customary to have burial-places adjoin- 
ing to the church, and even then it was contrary to 
all laws, both ecclesiastical and civil, to bury in the 
church. About A. D. 563, as Bingham informs us, 
the council of Braga in Spain gave permission to 
bury, if necessary, in the churchyard under the walls 
of the church, but forbade any to be buried within 
the church. The same privilege allowed in Spain 
extended, in the course of the same century, to 
France, and the custom of burial in churchyards was 
gradually adopted in other countries. The conse- 
cration of such places of interment is referred to by 
no writer before Gregory of Tours, A. D. 670, who 
mentions that the burial-places in his time were 
usually consecrated by sacerdotal benediction. Tlie 
neathpns were accustomed to reckon such places 
Acred, and to regard the violation of them in any i 
way gH a sort of sacrilege, and Justinian in his Code } 
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•pplle* to such an offence both the name and the 
punishment of sacrilege. From the sacredness at- 
tached to burial-places, valuable ornaments and trea- 
sures were frequently deposited in theae abodes of 
the dead. The sacred purposes to which bury- 
ing grounds were often put among the early Chris- 
tians, may be Been in the article Catacombs. The 
consecration of churchyards is treated of under arti- 
tide Cemeteries. In England, the churchwar- 
dens of each parish are bound by law to take care 
that the churchyards be well and sufficiently re- 
paired, fenced, and maintained with walls, rails, or 
pales, according to the custom in each place. In 
some cases, thiB duty devolves upon a proprietor, 
whose lands may happen to bo adjoining to the 
churchyard. Though maintained at the expense of 
the parishioners, the churchyard is the freehold of 
the parson, who, however, is not allowed to cut 
down trees growing there except for the necessary 
repairs of the chancel. 

CHUYCIIU, the name given to the rainbow, 
which was worshipped by the ancient inhabitants of 
Peru, in South America. 

CIAM, one of the principal deities in the most 
ancient religion of China. He was considered as the 
king of heaven, liaving dethroned Leu, a former 
king, and seized the kingdom. Leu having been 
forcibly excluded from heaven, is said still to rule in 
a mountain on earth, while Ciam exorcises supreme 
authority in the heavenly world. His representative 
on earth is regarded by the sect of Li-Laokun, as 
their high-priest or pontiff, a dignity which lias been 
hereditary in one family for a thousand years. This 
viceroy of the heavenly king resides usually in Pe- 
kin, and is a great favourite at court, being regarded 
as a master in the art of exorcism, and therefore held 
in high estimation. 

CIBOR1UM, a small tomple or taljcmacle placed 
upon the altar of Roman Catholic churches, and 
containing the host or consecrated wafer. The Ci- 
borium is also termed the Pyx. In some of the 
more magnificent churches in ancient times, as in 
tliat of Sancta Sopliia, the altar was overshadowed 
with a Bort of canopy, which, among the Greeks, 
was usually termed Ciborium . This canopy was 
raised in the fonn of a little turret upon four pil- 
lars at each corner of the altar. The hoods of 
the pillars were adorned with silver bowls. The 
top of the canopy was in tllte form of a sphere 
adorned with graven flowers, and above the sphere 
stood the cross, while the several arches between the 
pillars were hung with veils or curtains, which 
served also to conceal the whole altar. The term 
Ciborium was anciently applied to denote this 
canopy, and it is only in modem times that it came 
to denote the Py*« 

C1DARJLA, a surname of the Eleusinutn Demister 
(which see), under which she was worshipped at 
Pheneus in Arcadia. , * 

CILiCIUM. See Sackcloth. % 

i. 


CIRCASSIANS (The Religion of the). This 
people inliabit the mountain valleys in the northern 
declivities of the Caucasus. They are chiefly Mo- 
hammedans, but there are still remains of a system 
of Paganism, which seems formerly to have been the 
universal religion of the country. At one time, it 
is true, through the zeal of the Georgian queen, 
Thamar, an attempt was made to spread the light of 
Christianity on these shores, which, however, attained 
no farther success than the erection of a fow woodon 
crosses on the acclivities hero and thero. On pass- 
ing these mouldering remains of tho outward em- 
blems of the Christian faith, the people make a hasty 
obeisance, the reason of which they are unable to 
explain in any other way than that their fathers had 
done so beforo them. Islamism has supplanted the 
ancient Paganism of Circassia, and lias diffused a 
spirit of equality among the people, which has tended 
to limit the hereditary power of the nobles, and to 
raise the condition of the serf. Besides, it has con- 
stituted from sea to sea a rampart against tho en 
croachments of tho Russians, and by introducing a 
strong religious element into their minds, has pre- 
vented them from yielding to the sway of the czar. 

“ The bonds by which Circassia, notwithstanding her 
independence." os an intelligent traveller well re- 
marks, “an independence guaranteed by the distinc- 
tions of race, customs, and language, is united to 
Turkey, are those of a common faith; and the 
strength of these bonds must depend on that of tho 
religious zeal which is bo peculiarly poworful with 
Mussulmans, binding every heart in which it bunts 
in an olectric chain of sympathy, an elemeut of ad- 
hesion, strong as it is subtle, and upon which the 
sword makes no more impression than it would on 
fire itself." Strong, however, as is the partiality of 
the Circassians for the Moslem faith, there are still 
numerous traces of the ancient Pagan system which 
formed tho religion of the country. As an example, 
we quote from * A Year among the Circassians/ by Mr 
Longworth, a description of a Pagan festival which 
is still observed : “ The wooden representative of 
the deity Seoscres, consisting of a post, with a stick 
placed crosswise towards the top, had been planted 
in the centre of the grove, and the lads and lasses 
had danced about it ill a ring. The oldest of the 
patriarchs present, who officiated as priest, had then 
come forward and delivered a thanksgiving for the 
success of the harvest. Offerings, in the shape of 
bread, honey, and triangular cheesecakes, and, lastly, 
an ample bowl of l/oza, were duly presented to the 
idol; but he showing no stomach for them, they wore 
handqjl to his votaries, who had apparently much 
keener appetites. To crown the whole, a bull was 
led to tho foot of tho wooden deity, and there sacri- 
ficed, liaving his tliroat cut with a cama. The car- 
cass was taken away, roostc^jtnd afterwards distri- 
buted to the multitude, tliat tnfej[ might cat and be 
merry. This, in fact, seemed to be the principe 
object tliat liad brought them together ; and till la 
__ 2 o * 
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laraism can furnish an apology for feasting aud good 
fellowship as satisfactorily, it seems improbable that 
the joyous old Pagan rites will be hastily aban- 
doned.” But although the Mussulman creed has 
failed in abolishing some of the old Pagan customs, 
it has notwithstanding obtained for itself a strong 
footing in the country, and exercises an influence over 
the people so powerful as to be almost incredible to 
thoso who have not been intimately conversant with 
the habits of this singular nation. Titus the travel- 
ler, from whom wo have already quoted, narrates 
the effect which the ceremony of taking the national 
oath administered upon the Koran had upon the 
minds of the people: “The ceremony of taking 
the oath, which was curious to us as spectators, had 
a deep and thrilling interest for those who were en- 
gaged In it. We perceived, on first attending it, 
what was meant by hanging the Koran. Two copies 
of that book were suspended by cords to a wooden 
frame erected in the snow. It had, to our eyes, much 
the look of a gibbet, but was regarded with feel- 
ings of the profoundest veneration by the supersti- 
tious multitude. Even thoso who were engaged at 
mark-firing in a neighbouring field, cast ever and 
anon expressive glances at it ; for on this simple ap- 
paratus was onthroned the tremendous majesty of 
the oath, and around it wero marshalled the chief- 
tains, ciders, and judges of the land; while, one by 
ono, the humbled population of that district pre- 
sented themselves before it, and Inning abjured nil 
traffic and communication with the Russians, all ra- 
pine and violence, among themselves, made a public 
confession of all their former transgressions. These 
practices, as I have before had occasion to observo, 
inferred of themselves no degree of infamy, unless 
they had been previously renounced by oath, so that 
there was nothing very humiliating iu the acknow- 
ledgment of them. That which was felt more se- 
verely was the payment of fines; but, however heavy 
their amount, none sought to evade them by per- 
jury; and it was a truly affecting spectacle to see 
the gray-headed warrior, whoso scars proclaimed 
him a stranger to fear of every other description, 
thus powerfully agitated before the dread volume of 
the Mussulman law, and depositing his rifle, his bow, 
or his pistol, in proof of his sincerity.” 

A further relic of that period in the history of Cir- 
rassia, when Christianity had at least some footing 
in the country, is to bo found in ,a very ancient an- 
nual festival called Merem, which is still observed for 
about a fortnight iu the month of October. Troops 
of young fulks on this occasion go from house to 
house in succession, and spend the night in dancing, 
singing, ami mirth of every kind. Part of the cere- 
mony consists iu some of the company holding cakes 
with cheese in them, which they wave about, whilo 
all shout out an indention to Merem, begging her 
always to send thrill health, plenty, and happiness. 
The Circassians allege tliat this festival was anciently 
instituted in honour of the mother of Jesus. Ming- 


led, however, with these remains of a corrupt Chris- 
tianity, which had once been introduced by Romish 
missionaries, the relics of ancient Pagan superstition 
arc still to be found in various parts of the country. 
Thus Tschibltf, the god of thunder, war, and justice, is 
regarded as entitled to the best sheep of the flock when 
a victory is gained, and this deity confers eanctity 
on every object whieh he condescends to smite with 
lightning. As an instance of this, Mr. Bell, in his 
4 journal of a Residence in Circassia, 1 relates the fol- 
lowing incident ; “ On the evening of the 19th, in 
ascending the small valley of Kwaff to seek quarters 
for the night, I saw parties of people diverging from 
it for their homes. We then came to a lofty pole, 
which was firmly planted in the ground. On the up- 
per end was transfixed the head of a goat, whose skin 
stretched by sticks waved from the pole like a ban- 
ner in the breeze, — close at hand were a sort of 
canopy formed by four poles, with a flat roof of 
branches and leaves thickly intertwined, and a small 
circular inclosure of stout wicker-work. The latter 
I found to be the sacred spot on which the goat had 
received his blessed death by a thunderbolt, while 
his mortal remains — saving the head and skin afore- 
mentioned — were inclosed in the roof of the canopy. 
Immediately adjoining these trophies, a large circu 
lar space of the grass trodden and withered, showed 
wliero the males and females of the neighbourhood 
had danced and feasted during the three preceding 
days, in commemoration of the honour conferred on 
this valley by Tschibld, the spirit of thunder.” 

The same writer, who spent three years in Cir 
cassia, and had thus ample opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the manners and customs of this 
singular people, gives the following remarkable in- 
stance of the strange combination of Christianity 
with Paganism, which forms a marked peculiarity 
of their religion : 44 Luca has just been attending 
a celebration at one of the numerous ctobscs n 
this paitof the country, each of which it appeal’s 
has its special day. The rites appear to be a mix- 
ture of those of Christianity and of some other faith. 
On this occasion only about fifty persons were pre- 
sent, each of whom who is head of a family brought 
with him a table or tables for refreshments. Besides 
these two or three goats were sacrificed, lighted 
tapers bein^ placed at their heads at the time, while 
others were placed ou the cross. At a short distance 
from the latter the tables were arranged, and each 
person on passing them took off his bonnet ; but no 
one approached the cross excepting some three or 
four individuals who said aloud a short prayer— an 
invocation to tho Deity for the averting from them 
of war, pestilence, and every other evil, and sending 
them plenteous harvest and happiness. On approach- 
ing tho cross and saying the prayer, one of these in- 
dividuals held iu one lrnnd some of the eatables taken 
from J.he tables, and in the other a bowl of the na- 
tional drink, shuat, which were then distributed 
among the congregation.” 
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Upon the race of the Adighd in Circassia, Pa- 
ganism teems to have a firmer hold than upon other 
tribes of the Caucasus. Besides the spirit of thun- 
der, who is held in great veneration, there are othor 
deities which are also worshipped. Among these 
may be mentioned Tleps, the god of fire, who appears 
to have been a legacy from the ancient Persians ; 
and Iaomrisch) the god of wind and water, who is 
supposed to liave the elements under his control. 
This latter deity is more especially honoured by 
those who have relatives at sea. The mode of 
worship in this case is curious. The offerings to 
the god are placed on a stream communicating 
with the ocean, and his answers as to the fate of 
the absent about whom he is consulted, are heard in 
the rustling of the wind, or seen in the passage of 
the clouds. The other principal deities adored by 
the Circassians are Mesitcha , the god of the forests, 
under whose sacred oaks, after the manner of the an- 
cient Scandinavians, the nation holds its councils ; 
Sshttcha, the god of travellers, who rewards hospita- 
lity, reminding the Hellenist of Zeus Xenia* ; Pe- 
koajtck , a sort of nymph or naiad ; and AcJrin, the 
god of homed cattlo, in honour of whom the cow is 
said voluntarily to leave the herd, aiul to march 
readily to the place of sacrifice, a willing victim to 
a venerated deity. 

Thus among the tribes of the Caucasus does the 
strange phenomenon present itself of a religion com- 
pounded of two elements the most heterogeneous, 
Christianity and Paganism, the latter, however, so 
completely preponderating, that it is now difficult to 
discover among the people any distinct traces of the 
Christian faith. 

The Circassians are a brave, warlike, independent 
people, who have defied for many years all the armies 
sent by Russia to subdue them. The Russians have 
been obliged to erect a line of fortresses along the 
banks of the Kuban and Terek, in order to chock 
their invasions. The largest tribe dwells in the di- 
strict of Daghestan, on the banks of the Caspian, 
where, under the command of Schamyl, their indo- 
mitable chief, they have often set the Russians at 
defiance. Their form of government is strictly feu- 
dal, their habits of life loose and predatory, arid their 
moral character deeply degraded by the custom which 
has long prevailed of soiling their daughters as 
slaves, the Circassian women having been always in 
great request as wives by 4hc rich Turks. The 
number of their chiefs or uzdens is reckoned at 1,500, 
and that of the whole population amounts to above 
200,000. 

CIRCE, a famous sorceress of antiquity. She 
was a daughter of Hyperion by Aerope, according 
to some, and a daughter of AS&es by Hecate, accord- 
ing to others. She had her residence on the island 
of JEtsa, where she was visited by Odysseus, who re- 
mained with her a whole year. 9 

CIRCENSIAN GAMES, a festival instituted by 
Romulus, the founder of the city of Rome.' They 


were celebrated in. honour of the god Consus, the 
god of counsel, and hence they were at first termed 
Contmalea. When the Circus Maximus was after- 
wards erected by Tarquinius Priscus, and the games 
were held in that magnificent building, they re- 
ceived the name of Cirmwes, in honour of the turn- 
vailed structure. The games commenced with a 
procession, in which the statues of, the gods were 
carried upon wooden platforms, which were borne 
upon the shoulders of men. The heavy statues were 
dmwu along upon wheeled cars. There were six 
different kinds of games practised on the occasion. 
1. Chariot races. 2. An equestrian battle, which 
was simply a mock fight by young men of rank. 3 . A 
representation of a battle, with a regular camp, in 
the circus. 4. Wrestling. 5. Hunting. C. A re- 
presentation of a sea- fight. Part of the games wore 
abolished by Constantine the Great, and another 
part by the Gotha ; but the chariot races continued at 
Constantinople till the thirteenth century. The 
Circonsian games were held in great estimation, and 
hcnco received the name of Ludi Magni % great 
games. The celebration continued four dAys, he 
ginning on the 15th of September. They were w- 
tivfi offerings, which were gifts conditionally pro- 
mised to the godB, under the solemn obligation of a 
vow. Kcnnct, accordingly, when speaking of vo- 
tive games, says: ‘‘Such particularly were the Luth 
Magni , often mentioned in historians, especially by 
Livy. Tlius, he informs us, that in the year of the 
city five hundred and thirty-six, Fubius Maximus 
the dictator, to appease the anger of the gods, and 
to obtain success against the Carthagiuiau power 
upon the direction of tho Sibylline oracles, vowed 
the groat games to Jupiter, with a prodigious sum 
to be expended at them ; besides three hundred oxen 
to be sacrificed to Jupiter, and several others to the 
rest of tho deities. M. Acilius, the consul, did tho 
same thing in the war against Aiitioelius. And we 
have some examples of theso games being made quin- 
quennial, or to return every live years. They were 
celebrated with Circeiisian sports four days together. 

CIRCLE, the symbol of eternity among the an- 
cient Egyptians, Persians, and Hindus. The year 
in performing its revolution, forms a circle or ring 
without beginning or end, and thus Analogous to 
eternity. Sanchoniathon tells us, that the Egyp- 
tians represented the world under tho figure of a 
fiery circle, in the midst of which was AWp/i, under 
the form of a serjumt. Pythagoras placed fire in 
the centre of the » -elcstial sphere, which was snp- 
posed to l>e circular. Among the ancient Celtic 
remains, several stones are frequently found placed 
in a circle, with a large stone in the centre. The 
solar year among the Egyptians was symbolised by 
the golden circle of King Osymandyas. It played a 
conspicuous part among thi^rchitectural decorations 
of the Egyptians, and was dm|ed into thtoe hun- 
dred and sixty-five segments. Among the ancient 
Britons and Gauls, tho Druid* performed circulai 
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dunces around the sacred oak-tree, in honour at once 
of the tree, and the deity who was supposed to 
dwell in it. 

CIRCUMCETjLIONS, a sect of Donatists which 
arose in North Africa in the fourth century. They 
received their name, which signifies vagrants, from 
the ccIUb, or cottages of the peasauts around which 
(circum) they hovered, having no certain dwelling- 
place. They styled themselves Aoonibtici (which 
see), or combatants, pretending that they were com- 
bating and vanquishing the devil. They are repre- 
sented as having despised labour, and subsisted en- 
tirely upon alms, having evidently sprung from the 
| ancient Ascetics. Whilst the Pagans were still in 
i power, parties of these Circumcdliom had often de- 
Imolished the idols on their estates, and thus exposed 
'themselves to martyrdom for their zeal. In A. I). 
317, Constantine addressed a rescript to the North 
African bishops and communities, railing upon them 
to cxerciso forbearance towards these ardent icono- 
clasts. Nor was this toleration only temporary , but dur- 
ing the whole of the emperor’s life they experienced 
the utmost tenderness at his hands. On one occa- 
sion, when they had demolished a church which he 
had caused to be erected for the Catholics in the town 
of Constantina, he ordered it to be rebuilt at his own 
expense, without demanding indemnification from 
the Donatists. The death of Constantine produced a 
complete change in the imperial policy. The West- 
ern Empevor Constans, to whom North Africa fell 
after the death of his father, set himself to attempt 
the union of the Donatists onco more to the domi- 
nant church. At first lie endeavoured, by tho distribu- 
tion of money under tho name of alms, to win over 
tho Douatist churches. These means, however, 
having proved unavailing, moro forcible mousurcs 
were resorted to. The Donatists were ordered to 
bo deprived of their churches, and to be attacked by 
armed troops whilo assembled for divine worship. 
Bribery and persecution were alike ineffectual. 
“What has tho emperor to do with the church V” 
was tho scornful language with which Donatus, 
bishop of Carthago, repelled tho advances of the 
emissaries of tho court. The Donatists now became 
still more enraged with the dominant church, and 
began openly to avow their decided opposition to 
any union, of whatever kind, between the Church and 
the State, This doctrine was quite in unison with 
the views and feelings of tho Citvumccllions. Tho 
extravagant stops to which they now resorted, and 
the hot persecution which ensued, are thus described 
by Noander : “ They roved about tho country, pre- 
tending to be the protectors of the oppressed and 
suffering — a sacred band who wore fighting for the 
rights of God. Perhaps they rightly perceived that 
there was a great deal’ in the rotation between the 
proprietors and theipeoftentimes heavily oppressed 
i boors, between matters and slaves, that was at va- 
1 "iance with tho spirit and doctrineB of Christianity. 
(But in the way in which they wore disposed to bet- 


ter the matter, all civil order must be turned lute 
confusion. They took the part of all debtors against 
their creditors : their chiefs, Fasir and Axid, who 
styled themselves the leaders of the sons of the Holy 
One, sent threatening letters to all creditors, in 
which they were ordered to give up the obliga 
tions of their debtors. Whoever refused to obey 
was attacked on his own estate by the furious com* 
pany, and might congratulate himself if he could pur- 
chase back his life by the remission of the debt. 
Whenever they met a master with his slave, they 
obliged the former to take the place of the latter. 
They compelled venerable heads of families to per- 
form the most menial services. All slaves who com- 
plained of their masters, whether justly or unjustly, 
were sure of finding with them assistance and the 
moans of revenge. Several of the Donatist bishops,, 
desirous of clearing their party from the reproach of 
being the abettors or advocates of such atrocities, 
when they found themselves unable to produce any 
effect by their representations on the fanatics, aro 
said to have besought themselves the interposition 
of the civil power against men who refused to be 
governed and set right by the church ; and thus gave 
the first occasion for resorting to force for the pur- 
pose of checking the outrages of tho Circumcellions. 
Now came in those, exhortations of Donatus, and 
other like-minded bishops, to excite the Circumcel- 
lions to revolt. Their ferocious deeds furnished a 
welcome pretext for resorting to other persecuting 
measures. It was determined that the unity of the 
church should bo forcibly restored; tho Donatists 
were to be deprived of their churches, and compelled 
to worship with the Catholics. It cannot be exactly 
determined how much, in all that was done, pro- 
ceeded from imperial edicts, and how much from the 
despotism, tho passion, or the cruelty, of individual 
commanders. Force continually excited the fanatic 
spirit still moro ; the report spread that the emperor’s 
imago was set up after the PagAn manner in the 
churches, and the worship paid to it which is due 
only to God. Many Donatist bishops and clergy- 
men, many Circumcellions, fell victims to the perse- 
cution. It is natural to supposo that the reporters 
of the facts on the Catholic side would seek to cur- 
tail, and those on the other side to exaggerate, tho 
truth; hence an accurate statement is out of the. 
question. Certain it is, that many Circumcellionsi| 
sought only the g!6ry of martyrdom. Finally itl 
came to that pass, that they threw themselves froiml 
precipices, cast themselves into the fire, and hiredA 
others to kill them. The most eminent bishops oiJ| 
tho Donatist party, such as Donatus of Carthage, 1 
were exiled ; and thus it was imagined a final check 
had been given to the resistance of the Donatists. 
So much the more violent was the reaction when a 
change of political relations took place, and the party 
hitherto oppressed thereby recovered once more its 
freedom. This eamo about under the reign of the 
Emperor JuliAn, in the year 361. The Donatists 
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tn conformity with their peculiar principles, were 
quite satisfied that Christianity should cease, under 
the Fagan ruler, to be the dominant religion of the 
state. Their bishops transmitted to him a petition, 
'in which they besought a ruler who regarded only 
justice, to rescind the unjust decrees that had been 
Issued against them. There could be no difficulty in 
obtaining a favourable answer, since the petition 
perfectly agreed with the principles of this emperor, 
lie therefore issued an edict by which everything 
which under the preceding reign had been unlawfully 
undertaken against them, was to bo annulled. As 
they were now reinstated in possession of the churches 
‘ which had been taken from them, their separatist 
fanaticism displayed itself in the wildest freaks. 
They regarded those churches, and the church furni- 
ture, as having been stained and polluted by the use 
which the profane had made of them while they wero 
in their possession ; they dashed the utensils of the 
church to pieces ; they pAintcd over the walls of the 
churches; they polished down the altars, or re- 
moved them entirely from the churches.” 

The Circumcellions wero the most zealous party 
sf the Donatists (which see), and in their doc- 
trinal views agreed with that sect. They counted 
it their duty to take the sword in defence of their 
religious principles, and thus multitudes" of them 
perished by the sword, though tho sect was not to- 
tally suppressed before the seventh century. 

CIRCUMCISION, a solemn rite practised by tho 
Jews and various other nations from very early 
times. Considerable discussion has been raised as 
to the period at which it was first instituted, but the I 
earliest authentic record of its appointment is found 
in Gen. xvii. 10, 11, “This is my covenant, which 
ye shall keep, between ine and you and thy seed 
after thee ; Every man child among you shall be cir- 
cumcised. And ye shall circumcise tho flesh of your 
foreskin; and it shall be a token of the covenant 
i betwixt mo and you.” From this passage it plainly 
I appears, that the rite was appointed to lx? observed 
by Abraham and his male descendants in all genera- 
tions, as the sign or token of a covenant which God 
made with the Jews. Herodotus, who lived r^ore 
than a thousand years after the days of Moses, is tho 
most ancient profane writer who adverts to the cus- 
tom, and he declares it to have existed long before 
ihis time among several nations, particularly the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians. Some have earnestly 
•^contended that the practice was first known among 
- jthe Egyptians, but it must* be remembered, that we 
* learn from the narrative of Moses, that the Israelites 
r were circumcised before they went down into Egypt, 
and, therefore, could not have learned the rite in tliat 
country. Besides, from the writings of Moses, which, 
not to speak of their inspiration, are admitted on all 
hands to be the most ancient historical records iq 
existences there is no evidence that the Egyptians 
had ever practised that rite previous to its fifst in* 
stitution in the case of Abraham. Nay, we are in- 


formed expressly, tliat Abraham circumcised the 
men-servants whom he had brought with him out of 
Egypt. Jeremiah and Ezekiel, also both of them 
rank the Egyptians among the uncircumcised. Thus 
Ezek. xxxi. 18, “To whom art thou thus like in 
glory and in greatness among the trees of Eden? 
yet shalt thou be brought down with the trees of 
Eden unto the nether parts of the earth : thou shalt 
lie in the midst of the uncircumcised with them tliat 
be slain by the sword. This is Pharaoh atid all his 
multitude, saith the Lord God.” Jer. ix. 25, 20, 
“ Behold, tho days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
punish all them which are circumcised with the un- 
circumcised; Egypt, and Judah, and Edom, and the 
childron of Ammon, and Moab, and all that are in 
the utmost coraors, that dwell in the wilderness : for 
all these nations aro uncircumcised, and all the house 
oT Israel are uncircumcised iu tho heart.” It ap- 
pears to bo far more probable, therefore, that the 
Egyptians had borrowed the rite from the Israelites. 

The question naturally arises, what wore the objects 
to be served by the institution of tho rite of circum- 
cision? It may be viewed in a twofold ospoct, us a 
sign and a seal. The first ami most obvious design 
of this rite, was to bo a sign or token of the cove- 
nant which God entered into with the Jews in the 
person of their father Abraham. It was a distin- 
guishing mark upon every male Israelite, separat- 
ing the nation from tho rest of tho world, and denot- 
ing their peculiar relation to tho true God os his own 
chosen, covenanted people. And still further, this 
expressive rite was a memorial to Abraham and his 
posterity of their engagement to be the Lord's people, 
dedicated to his service. Bearing about in his body 
this distinguishing mark, tho Israelite was continually 
reminded that ho was under the most solemn obliga- 
tions to be devoted to the glory of his covenant God. 
Circumcision seems also, from various passages of 
Scripture, to have been designed to convey, as in a 
figure, some very important moral truths. Thus it 
pointed out the necessity of “ putting off the whole 
body of sin,” “ crucifying the flesh with its affections 
and lusts,” “circumcising the heart, to love the Lord 
with all the heart, And all the soul.” And Jeremiah 
expresses the figurative bearing of the ordinance still 
more strongly, iv. 4, “ Circumcise yourselves to the 
Lord, and take away the foreskins of your heart, ye 
men of Judah and inhabitants of Jerusalem : lest my 
fury come forth like fire, and burn that none can 
quench it, because of the evil of your doings.” The 
apostle Paul, in Rom. iv 9 — 13, teaches us still farther, 
that circumcision is “a seal of the righteousness of 
faith,'* or in other words, a figurative representation 
of tliat circumcision of the heart which is an inward 
seal of justification by faith. Such were some of Ihe 
designs which Jehovah seems to have had in view in 
enjoining the observance of this rite upon Abrah am 
and his posterity. 'Hie Jews ar& frequently termed 
in Scripture “ the circumcision,” while the Gentiles 
are called the uncircumcision.” Jesus Christ him- 
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•elf, being a Jew, was circumcised that He might be 
made under the law, and thus fitted to redeem them 
that were under the law. No uncircumcised persons 
were reckoned members of the Jewish church, or 
could partake of the great festivals, particularly the 
TiiKHover. 

The Jewish nation, without exception, continued 
tenaciously to practise circumcision throughout their 
whole history, until the formation of the Christian 
church, when a J utilizing party arose among the con- 
verts from Judaism to Christianity, who maintained 
the perpetual obligation of the Law of Moses. For a 
time they not a little disturbed the church, and en- 
deavoured to force Paul to yield to their views in 
circumcising Titus, a Gentile convert, who had ac- 
companied him to Jerusalem. Paul successfully re- 
sisted their pretensions, but soon afterwards he wps 
followed to Antioch by somo of the party, who 
raised a controversy, which threatened to produce a 
schism in tho church. The matter was referred to a 
council of the apostles and elders, which was sum- 
moned to meet at Jerusalem. After a full consider- 
ation of the subject, tho council decided that circum- 
cision was not to be regarded as binding upon the 
GcntilcB, and nothing farther was exacted from them 
than “ the abstaining from meats offered to idols, and 
from blood, and from things strangled, and from for- 
nication.” This decree, which was characterized by 
tho most consummate wisdom, was obviously de- 
signed for a transition poriod of tho church’s history, 
and to last only for a time, as appears from the very 
nature of the easo, as referring to a mere temporary 
difficulty, and also from the conduct of Paul, who, in 
tho latter part of his apostleship, as we learn from 
Rom xiv. 2, and 1 Cor. viil, does not seem to have 
insisted upon its uniform observance in every parti- 
cular. 

Circumcision was appointed to be performed on 
the eighth day, and so strict are tho Jows in observ- 
ing this, that even whon that day happens to be the 
Sabbath, they perform the operation notwithstand- 
ing, according to the common proverb, that “the 
Sabbath gives placo to circumcision.” The parents 
who neglected this ordinance were commanded to bo 
cut off from among tho people, and the Beth-Din , or 
House of Judgment, was to see it performed. The 
father of a child may perform the operation of cir- 
cumcision if he chooses, but in every synagogue 
there is an individual to whom the office is generally 
committed, and who must bo a Jew, a man of expe- 
rience, vigilance, and industry. Women not being 
circumcised themselves, cannot assume the office of 
circumciscrs, unless it be absolutely necessary, ’no man 
Doing at hand. It is not lawful for a Christian to 
circumcise, but if at any timo the rite has been per- 
formed by a Christian some of the blood must be 
afterwards drawn *rom the circumcised part by an 
Israelite before tno sacrament can be considered as 
valid. A circumciser nmy be known by his long 
and sharp nails, which are the badge of his profes- 


sion. The instrument employed in operating may 
be of any material used for cutting, as stone, glass, 
or wood, but a very sharp steel knife is generally 
used. Among the richer Jews the haft is some- 
times cased with silver, and embellished with jewels. 

Along with the circumciser there is associated in 
the ceremony another individual, usually termed 
the BaabBtriik or master of the covenant. The 
proper time for performing the operation is between 
the rising and the setting of the sun, usually in the 
morning when the child is fasting. It may either be 
performed in the synagogue or in some room of the 
father’s dwelling-house. The ceremony itself is thus 
described in a Modem History of the Jews: “The 
morning of the eighth day being arrived, and all 
things prepared, two seats covered with rich carpets 
are placed, and, when in the synagogue, near the holy 
ark. Then comes the ( master of the covenant,' and 
sits down in one of the seats, while the Mohel or cir- 
cumciscr, stands by him. Then several Jews follow, 
one of whom cries with a loud voice, to bring all 
things which are necessary for the solemn operation 
Several boys follow. One carrying a large torch 
in which are placed twelve candles, to represent the 
twelve tribes of tho children of Israel. Next two 
more, carrying cups full of red wine, another carry 
ing the circumcising knife, which is formed of stone, 
glass, iron, or commonly similar to a razor, and 
among the opulent, set in silver, or adorned with 
precious stones. And another boy brings a dish ol 
sand, while the last boy brings a dish of oil, in which 
arc clean rags to be applied to the wound, lieforo 
I he infant is circumcised, he is carefully washed, and 
laid in clean clothes, because no prayers can be of- 
fered for him while he is defiled. All things being 
thus prepared, the boys and all present stand iu a 
circle, and the circumciser in the centre. Some of 
whom generally bring spices, cloves, cinnamon, And 
wine, to give to any person if he should faint during 
the operation. 

“ The god-fatlicr then sits down upon one of these 
seats, and the circumciser before him, who sings the 
song of Moses after Israel had passed through the 
Red sea. Tho women then bring the child to tho 
door of the synagogue, but they aro not permitted to 
enter ; but the god-father goes and takes the child, 
and sits down with him in his scat, and cries with a 
loud voice, saying, ‘ Blessed be he that cometh,' by 
whom is understood Elias, who they suppose 
comes to occupy the empty seat, because the Jews 
have a tradition among them, that he is always 
present at the baptizing of every child, and for him 
the empty seat is placed ; therefore when that seat 
is prc]varcd, they say ‘ This seat is for the prophet 
Elias. 1 They also suppose that unless he is invited 
he will not come. 

c. “ The child is then laid upon the knees of the god 
fathe-, and the circumciser takes the knife from the 
p boy,;,and with a loud voice says, 4 Blessed be thou, 0 
God, our Lord, King of the world, who hast sano* 
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titled ns with thy commandments, and given ns the 
covenant of circumcision.’ Meanwhile he performs 
the operation, throws the cut off part among the 
sand, and restores the knife to the hoy. From an- 
other boy he takes the cup of red wine, drinks a 
mouthful, and squirts some of it upon the infant, 
and with it washes away the blood, and binds up the 
wound, having anointed it with oil. The ceremony 
being ended, the father of the child says, 4 Blessed 
be thou, 0 God, our Lord, King of the world, who 
hast sanctified us in thy commandments, and hast 
commanded us to succeed into the covenant of our 
father Abraham.’ To this, all the congregation re- 
ply, 4 As this infant 1ms happily succeeded into the 
covenant of our father Abraham, so happily shall he 
succeed into the possession of the law of Moses, into 
marriage also, and other good workB. 1 Then the 
circumciser washes himself, and the god -fat her ris- 
ing, and standing opposite to the circumciser, takes 
the other cup of wmc. and prays over the infant, 
saying, 4 O our God, God of our fathers, strengthen 
and preserve this infant to his father and mother, and 
grant that his name among the people of Israel may 
be called IsaAc, (here he names the child,) who was the 
son of Abraham. Let the father rejoice in him that 
came out of his loins. Let the mother rejoice iu the 
fruit of her womb, as it is written, 1 thy father and 
thy mother shall lie glad, and she that bare thee shall 
rejoice.* And God says by the prophet, ‘when I 
passed by thee, and saw thee polluted in thine own 
blood, I said unto thee, when thou wast in thy blood, 
Live ; yea, I said unto thee when thou wast in thy 
blood, Live.* Here the circumciser puts his finger 
into the other cup, iu which lie had spilt the Mood, 
and moistens the lips of the child three times with 
that wine, supposing tliAt he shall live longer, be- 
cause of the blood of his circumcision. Then stand- 
ing near to the ark, be prays for the whole congre- 
gation, and particularly for long life to the parents 
and to the boy. The cut off part is east into the 
SAnd, in allusion to that promise, 4 1 will make thy 
seed as the Band of the sea, 1 and that of Balaam, 

1 Wbo can number the dust of Jacob?' that is, his 
posterity, whose foreskin is cast into the dust. By 
this also, they say that the curse upon the serpent is 
fulfilled, 4 Dust shalt thou cat,’ that is this skin in 
the dust, so that the serpent can have no more power 
over them. The child being thus made a Jew, they 
return home, and restore him tft his mother’s arms.” 

When a Jewish child is sick on the eighth day, 
circumcision is postponed. • In a case of acute dis- 
ease affecting the whole body, it is deferred seven 
days after the child is perfectly recovered, but if the 
disease be slight or partial, the ceremony is per- 
formed immediately on recovery. If the child die 
before the eighth day, being uncircumdscd, the ope- 
ration is performed upon the dead body in the burial ; 
ground) that the reproach of undreumdsion ijjay bS 
taken away, and not be buried with him* N$ 
prayers are said on such an occasion, but a ifiune is 


given to the child, in order that at the resurrection, 
when he shall be raised with the roet of the Jews, 
and every individual shall know his own father, 
mother, and family, this infant also may by his name 
be recognized by his parents. Spurious children are 
circumcised in the same maimer as legitimate chil- 
dren, but some parts of the usual benediction are 
omitted. In the case of two sons at a birth, thero 
are two circumcise rs, and the preparations are all 
doubled. The ceremony of circumcision, in every 
Jewish family which can afford the expense, is con* 
eluded with a sumptuous entertainment, to which 
numerous friends and acquaintances arc invited. 

Circumcision has not been practised among the 
Jews alone, but among different nations which make 
no pretensions to be of Jewish origin. Thus the 
Abyasininna (see Abyssinian Church) practise 
circumcision upon children of both sexes, between the 
third and the eighth day after their birth'. The cx- 
istchcc of this strange peculiarity among the Abys- 
sinians may possibly arise from the circumstance 
that some of the Ethiopians, who first embraced 
Christianity, may have previously been Jewish pro- 
selytes. That Jews at one time abounded in that 
country, is plain from the fact, that their descend- 
ants, estimated by Dr. Wolff at 200,000, arc Btill in 
Abyssinia known by the name of Fcbudms. The 
Copts also observe the rite of circumcision; but 
Dr. Wilson states, that ho had been informed by the 
patriarch, that it was practised more as a civil than 
a religious custom. They circumcise privately, with- 
out any fixed ago for its performance. It is a curi- 
ous fact, that although circumcision is not even once 
referred to in the Koran, the Mohammedans, never- 
theless, hold it to bo an ancient Divine institution, 
and though they do not regard it as in all casos ab- 
solutely indispensable, they yet practise the cere- 
mony as proper and expedient. They do not imi- 
tate the Jews, however, in circumcising on the eighth 
day, but defer it until the child is able distinctly to 
pronounce the two leading articles of tlieir faith. 
“There is no God hut God, ami Mohammed is his 
prophet,” or until some convenient time between tho 
age of six and sixteen. Circumcision is practised 
among all the tribes in Western Africa, with the ex- 
ception of those on the Grain (’oast, and the neglect 
of it exposes a man to much ridicule. Thero are 
other traces of Judaism which also found Among 
'these tribes. Thus they follow the Jewish practice 
of sprinkling the blood of animals upon tho door- 
posts of their houses, and about the places where 
their fetishes are kept; and in the house of tlieir 
chif f priest ihcitj is an altar with two boms, to which 
criminals tly, and lay hold of these horns, as tho 
Jews did of old, and no man can remove them but 
the high-priest himself. 

CIRCUMCISED (Tuk)> a sect of Judaiwug 
Christians, which arose in Lomtferdy in the twelfth 
century, deriving their name from the circumstance 
that along with other Jewish customs they practised 
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circumcision. They were also called Pasagini 
(which see). 

CIRCUMCISION (The Great), a name some- 
times applied by early Christian writers to the ordi- 
nance of baptism, because it succeods in the room of 
circumcision, and is the seal of the Christian cove- 
nant, as tliat was the seal of the covenant made with 
Abraham. Thus Epliiphanius says, The carnal 
circumcision served for a time till the great circum- 
cision came, tluit is baptism ; which circumcises us 
from our sins, and seals us in the name of God. 

CIRCUMCISION (Festival of the), celebrated 
on the 1st of January, in commemoration of the 
circumcision of Christ. It did not receive that 
name, however, till the eleventh century, having 
been previously called the Octave of the, Nativity , be- 
ing tlio eighth day from that event. The day was 
not observed as a festival of any kind before tfle 
sixth century. It was anciently kept as a fast by 
Christians in opposition to the Pagans, who held a 
feast on that day in honour of the god Janus (which 
see). 

CIST/E, small chests or boxes, which among the 
ancient Greeks were carried in procession in the fes- 
tivals of Dometer and Dionysus. These boxes con- 
tained sacred things connected with the worship of 
theso deities. In the worship of Dionysus, or the 
Indian llacchus, who has been sometimes identified 
with Noah, the data mystica, the mystic chest or ark, 
occupied a conspicuous place. Bee Akk-Worbiiii*. 

CISTERCIANS, a monastic order originated in 
the ond of the eleventh century by Robert, abbot of 
Molesme in Burgundy, and reformed by Bernard 
(which see) of Citcaux or Cist crci urn, in the diocese 
of Chalons in Franco. The fame which tho reformer 
acquired for piety and strictness of discipline ex- 
tended itself to tho order which he had reformed. 
After spending only three years at Citeaux, Bernard 
was appointed abbot of n new monaster}’ at Clair- 
vaux, and here, such was the remarkable etVicieney 
of the system pursued, that mona Btioism attained in 
ooi!8equenoe fresh vigour and impulse, convents be* 
ing everywhere formed after the model of Clair- 
vaux. In the short space of thirty sevon years, tho 
eonventa of this order had increased to the number 
of sixty-seven, and at. the death of Bernard, in a. r>. 
1153, no fewer than one hundred and sixty Cister- 
cian monasteries had been formed in all parts of Eu- 
rope. The high reputation widely the order rapidly 
reached excited the envy and jealousy of tho older 
monasteries, particularly those of the Cluniaecn- 
sians. The two rival fraternities were distinguished 
by their head-dress, tho new order wearing a»white 
cowl, and tho old, a black one. Earnestly did Ber- 
nard endeavour to bring about a good understanding 
Itotwcen the two partieB, but though the tract which 
he published on the subject contains some valuable 
exhortations, it failed entirely to accomplish the be- 

evoleut end w;'li which it had been written. The 
Cistercian order were regulated by the rule of St. 


Benedict, which they professed rigidly to observe, 
Under the pontificate of Innocent II., their mono* 
tcrics became very wealthy by the great donations 
bestowed upon them. From their reformer they 
were sometimes called Bernardinos, At their out- 
set they bad no possessions, and lived only by alms 
and by the labour of their hands. This self-denying 
spirit, however, was not of long duration; as dona- 
tions poured in upon them, the fatal thirst for gold 
was awakened, and their chief efforts were directed 
to the amassing of wealth. Under the pernicious 
influence of luxurious habits, the order gradually 
lost its reputation, and became as degraded as tbe 
other monastic orders had been. The dress of the 
Cistercians is a white cassock with a narrow pa- 
tience or scapular}", and when they go abroad, a black 
gown with long sleeves. They allege that St. Ber- 
nard was commanded by the Virgin Mary to wear a 
wliito dress for her sake. 

CITATION, a summons formally served upon a 
person charged with an offence, at tho instance of 
an ecclesiastical judge or court, requiring him to 
appear on a certain day, at a certain place, to an- 
swer the complaint made against him. 

CITIES of REFUGE, six cities appointed by 
Muses as places to which tho Hebrew man-slayer 
might resort, and have time to prepare his defence 
before the judges, and that the kinsmen of the de- 
ceased might not pursue and kill him. Three ol 
the cities were situated on one side of the Jordan, 
and three on the other. Those on the eastern side 
were Boxer in the tribe of Reuben; Ramoth -Gilead 
in the tribe of Gad ; and Galan in the half tribe of 
Manauseh. Those on the western side were He- 
bron in the tribe of Judah; Shechcm in that of 
Ephraim ; and Kade&h-Naphtali in that of Naphtali. 
Every proper arrangement was made for the com- 
fort and protection of tho offender during his resi- 
dence in theso cities. Although an individual, who 
might he accused of manslaughter, found shelter in 
one of the cities of refuge, lie was not thereby be- 
yond the roach of law. He was still liable to be 
summoned before the judges and the people, that he 
might prove that the crime with which he woe 
charged was accidental and involuntary, not deli- 
berate and intentional. If found guilty not of ca- 
sual manslaughter, but of murder, he was sentenced 
to suffer death. If proved to be innocent of inten- 
tional shedding of blbod, he was allowed to remain 
undisturbed in the city to which he had fled, during 
the lifetime of the high-priest ; after which lie 
might go at large. Should the Avenger (which 
seo) pursue him into the city of refuge and kill him, 
he himself was condemned to die. The roads which 
led to the cities of refuge were kept carefully in a 
good state of repair, that there might be no obstacle 
in the wAy of any man who sought to flee thither 
and every little interval sign-posts were set up, 
feinting out the way. Thus tho escape of the unin 
tentional maxislayer was in every way facilitated 
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that no one might become the victim of blind re- 
venge* The same principle haa been recognised 
in both heathen and Christian countries. See Asy- 
lum. 

CLANCULARIT, a Christian sect which arose 
after the Reformation in the sixteenth century. They 
alleged that if religion was seated in the heart, there 
was no need of any outward expression of it. Like 
many of the Anabaptists who appeared About the 
eame time, both in Germany and Holland, they de- 
nied the necessity of publio ordinances and social 
meetings for worship. Their opinions in these mat- 
ters somewhat approached to those of the Friends 

§ h see), attributing all to the operation of the 
Spirit, and nothing to the outward means of 

IAEA’S (St.) DAY. A festival of the Ro- 
church observed on the 12th of August. 
.ARENDON (Constitutions of), sixteen ar- 
ticles drawn up in the council of Clarendon in Eng- 
land, A. D. 1164, with the view of more accurately 
defining the regal power in respect to the clergy, 
and circumscribing within narrower limits tho prero- 
gatives of the bishops and clergy. These constitu- 
tions, as they were called, were drawn up by the 
king, Henry II., and ratified in a full assembly of 
the great lords, lwirons, and prelates of the nation. 
But Thomas & Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, 
for a long time refused to subscribe to them, and it 
was not without tho greatest reluctance that he was 
at length prevailed upon to do bo. This haughty 
prelate afterwards repented of having adhibited his 
name to the document, and sought and obtained ab- 
solution from tho Pope, who, at the same time, dis- 
approved of most of the articles, and pronounced 
them null and void. (See Becket, Thomas a, 
Festival of). The passing of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon being an important era in the history of 
the Church of England, inasmuch as it formed one 
of the first attempts made to assert and to establish 
the authority of the state over the church, it may be 
well to put the reader in possession of the articles in 
detail. 

44 1. When any difference relating to the right of 
patronage arises between the laity; or between* the 
laity and clergy, tho controversy is to be tried and 
ended in the king’s courts. 

<( II. Those churches which are fees of the crown 
cannot be granted away in perpetuity without the 
king’s consent. 

44 III. When the clergy gre charged with any mis- 
demeanour, and summoned by the justiciaiy, they 
shall be obliged to make their appearance in his 
court, and plead to such parts of the indictment as 
shall be pnt to them. And likewise to answer such 
articles in the ecclesiastical court as they shall be 
prosecuted for by that jurisdiction : always provided 
that the king's justiciary shall send an officer to in- 
spect the proceedings of the court Christian.? And 
in case any clerk is convicted, or pleads guilt/ he is 


to forfeit tho privilege of his character, and be pro- 
tected by the Church no longer. 

“IV. No archbishops, bishops, or parsons, are 
allowed to depart the kingdom without a licence 
from the crown, And provided they have leave to 
travel, they shall give security not to act or solicit 
any thing during their passage, stay, or return, to 
tho prejudice of the king or kingdom. 

“ V. Whon any of tho laity are prosecuted in the 
ecclesiastical courts, tho charge ought to be proved 
before tho bishop by legal and reputable witnesses ; 
aud tho course of the process is to be so managed, 
that the Archdeacon may not lose any part of his 
right, or the profits accruing to his office ; and if any 
offenders appear acrccned from prosecution upon the 
score cither of favour or quality, the sheriff, at the 
bishop’s instance, shall order twelve sufficient men 
of the vicinage to make oath before the bishop, that 
they will discover the truth according to the best of 
their knowledge. 

44 VI. Excommunicated persons aim]] not be 
obliged to make oath, or give security to continue 
upon the place where they live : but only to abide 
by tho judgment of the Church in order to their ab- 
solution. 

14 VI I. No person that holds in chiof of the king, 
or any of his barons, shall bo excommunicated, or 
any of their cstutes put underun interdict, before ap- 
plication made to the king, provided he is in the 
kingdom : and in case his highness is out of England, 
theu the justiciary must bo acquainted with the dis- 
pute, in order to make satisfaction : aud thus that 
which belongs to the cognizance of the king’s court 
must he tried there ; and that which belongs to the 
court Christian, must be remitted to that jurisdiction. 

<( VIII. In case of appeals in ecclesiastical causes, 
the first step is to bo made from tho archdeacon to 
the bishop: and from the bishop to the arch- 
bishop : and if the Archbishop fails to do justice, a 
farther recourse may bo had to the king ; by whose 
order the controversy is to be finally decided in the 
archbishop's court. Neither shall it bo lawful for 
either of the parties to move for any farther remedy 
without leave from the crown. 

44 IX. If a difference happens to arise between any 
clergyman and layman concerning any tenement; 
and that the clerk pretends it held by fmnk-almoine, 
and the layman pleads it a lay-fi-c : in this case the 
tenure shall bo trjed by the enquiry and verdict of 
twelve sufficient men of tho neighbourhood, sum- 
moned according to the custom of the realm. And if 
the tenement, or thing in controversy, shall be found 
frank-^Inioinc, the dispute concerning it shall bo 
tried in the ecclesiastical court; but if it is brought 
in a lay-fee, the suit shall be followed in the king's 
courts, unless both the plaintiff and defendant bold 
the tenement in question 3f the same bishop.? to 
which case, the cause shall be tiled in tho court c4 
such bishop or baron; with ibis farther proviso 
that he who is seised of the thing in controversy 
2 p 
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•hall not be disseized pending the suit, upon the 
•core of the verdict above-mentioned. 

“ X. He who holds of tlic king, in any city, castle, 
or borough, or resides upon any of the demesne 
lands of the crown, in case he is cited by the arch- 
deacon or bishop to answer to any misbehaviour be- 
longing to thoir cognizance ; if ho refuses to obey 
their summons, and stand to tho sentence of the 
court, it shall be lawful for the Ordinary to put him 
under an interdict; but not to excommunicate him 
till the king's principal officer of the town shall be 
pre-acquainted with the case, in order to enjoin him 
to make satisfaction to the Church. And if such 
officer or magistrate shall fail in his duty, he shall be 
fined by the king's judges. And then the bishop 
may exert his discipline on the refractory person ns 
he thinks fit. 

“ XI. All archbishops, bishops, and other eccle- 
siastical persons, who hold of the king in chief, and 
tho tenure of a barony, are for that reason obliged to 
appear before tho king's justices mid ministers, to 
answer the duties of thoir tenure, and to observe all 
the usages and customs of the realm ; and, like other 
barons, are bound to be present at trials in the king's 
court, till sentence is to be pronounced for the losing 
of life or limbs. 

“ XTI. When any archbishopric, bishopric, abbey, 
or priory of royal foundation, becomes vacant, the 
king is to make seizure : from which time all the 
profits and issues arc to be paid into the exchequer, 
as if they were tho demesne lands of the crown. 
And when it is determined the vacancy shall l>e 
tilled up, tho king is to summon tho most consider- 
able persons of the chapter to the court, aiul the 
election is to be made in the Chapel Royal, with the 
consent of our sovereign lord the king, and by the 
advice of such persons of the government as his 
highness shall think fit to make use of. At which 
time, the person elected, before his consecration, 
shall be obliged to do homage and fealty to tho king, 
as his liege lord : which homage shall ho performed 
in the usual form, with a clause for the Baving tho 
privilege of his order. 

“XIII, If any of tho temporal barons, or great 
men, shall encroach upon the rights or property of 
any archbishop, bishop, or archdeacon, and refuse 
to make satisfaction for wrong done by themselves 
or their tenants, tho king eliall do justice to tho 
party aggrieved. And if any person shall disseize 
the king of any part of his lands, or trespass upon 
his prerogative, the archbishops, bishops, and 
archdeacons shall call him to an account, and oblige 
him to make the crown restitution. , 

“XIV. The goods and chattels of those who lie 
under forfeitures of felony or treason, are not to be 
detained in any church or churchyard, to secure 
them agaiust seizure aiuf justice ; because such goods 
tie tho king’s property, whether they are lodged 
within the precincts of a church, or without it* 

41 XV . All actions aud pleas of debt, though never 


so solemn in the circumstances of the contract, shall 
be tried in the king's courts. 

“XVI. The sons of copyholders are not to be 
ordained without the consent of the lord of the 
manor where they were bom.'* 

These articles were no doubt effectual to some ex- 
tent in checking the growing power of the clergy, 
but at the same time they tended to establish the 
doctrine that the sovereign is governor over the 
church, which has come to be a recognized prin- 
ciple in English church polity. 

CL A UK XI NS, an order of religious founded by 
Angelus, a Celestine hermit, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, who, upon the persecution raised against the 
Celestines, retired with some companions into Italy, 
and founded this new congregation. After tho death 
of their founder, this order diffused itself over dif- 
ferent parts of Italy, and established also several 
convents of nuns, who were under the same rule with 
themselves. Rope Sixtus IV. issued a Bull in fa- 
vour of the Clarcnins, granting them permission to 
put themselves under the authority of the general ot 
tho Franciscans, and to assume the habit of that or- 
der. This occasioned a division among them, some 
adhering to the old observances, and others adopt- 
ing the rule, and submitting to the general of the 
Order of St. Francis. At length, in a. i>. 1566, 
l*ius V. abolished the order ot tho Clarenins as a 
separate and distinct order, incorporating them with 
the Franciscans (which sec). 

CLAU1SSINES, an order of nuns originated by 
Clara of Assisi in Italy, the first abbess of the Fran- 
ciscans. This enthusiastic female had gone on a pil- 
grimage to Rome and the holy sepulchre at Jerusa- 
lem. Having become acquainted with Francis of 
Assisi, the founder of the Franciscan order, she was 
persuaded to leave her family and friends, to cast in 
her lot with the followers of St. Francis, and having 
shaved her head, to take a vow of submission to his 
direction. By the advico of her spiritual guide, 
Clara founded, in A. d. 1212, the order of Poor 
Maids, which was afterwards named from her the 
order of St. Clara, she herself being its first superin- 
tendent. In A. d. 1224, it received its rule from 
Francis, and Clara obtained the title of the great- 
est poverty for her order from Innocent III., -or 
as some say, Ilonorius III. From the church in 
which the order was instituted, the sisters were 
sometimes called the* nuns of St. Damien. In the 
neighbourhood of that church, Clara lived forty and 
two years, mortifying her body with fasting, watch- 
ings, And all kinds of austerities. Next her flesh she 
wore the skin of a bristly boar, lay on bard wooden 
boards, and went barefooted. In Lent, and at other 
tasting times, she lived only on bread and water; and 
tasted wine only on Sundays. Her reputation for piety 
and austerity having rapidly spread, her followers so 
rimltiplied, that many monasteries of this order were 
fermet* in different parts of Italy. In 1219, tho 
order passed into 9pain, and thence into France 
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By the rule of St. Frauds which they followed, the 
sisters were allowed to retain no worldly possessions 
whatever, and they were enjoined silence from the 
compline to the tierce of the following day. For 
dress they were permitted to have tliree tunics and 
a mantle. After the death of its founder, the order 
made even greater progress than it had done 
during her life, and at this day it is one of the most 
flourishing orders of nuns in Europe. After the 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez, some nuns of this 
order were dispatched to that country, where they 
formed settlements at different places, devoting them- 
selves to the instruction of young Indian females. 
These religious communities continue still to flourish, 

CLASSIC, in the Dutch Reformed Church, both 
In Holland and America, corresponds to the Pres- 
bytery (which see) of other Presbyterian churches. 

CLEMENTIA, a heathen goddess worshipped 
among the ancient Romans, being a personification 
of the virtue of clemency. Temples and altars were 
reared in honour of this deity in the time of the Em- 
perors, and she is still seen represented on the coins 
of Tiberius and Vitellius, with a patera in her right, 
and a lance in her led hand. Claudian describes 
her as the guardian of the world. Plutarch and 
Cicero tell us, that the Romans dedicated a temple 
to her by older of the senate, after the death of Ju- 
lius Cresar. 

CLEMENTINES, a remarkable apocryphal book, 
belonging to the second or third century. It is 
called the Clementines or the eighteen Homilies, in 
which, as it is pretended, Clement, descended from a 
uoble family in Rome, and aftorwards bishop of the 
church in that city, gives an account of his conver- 
sion, and of the discourses and disputes of tho Apos- 
tle Peter. Tho author seems to have adopted the doc- 
trines of the ElceHaites, and ho sets himself to com- 
bat the Gnostics in the person of Simon Magus. He 
opposes also the Montanist prophesying, the hypos- 
tatic doctrine of the Trinity, and millenarianism. Tho 
doctrines directly inculcated in this strange produc- 
tion are thus briefly sketched by OicBelcr in his 
able Compendium of Ecclesiastical History: “God, 
a pure, simple being of light, lias allowed the world 
to be formed in contrasts, and so also the history of 
the world and of men runs off in contrasts, corre- 
sponding by way of pairs, in which tho lower con- 
stantly precedes the higher. From the beginning 
onward God has revealed himsBIf to men, while liis 
Holy Spirit, from time to time in the form of indivi • 
dual men, (Adam, Enoch, •Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, Jesus), as the true prophet constantly an- 
nounced the very same truth, and iu Jesus, caused it 
also to be communicated to the heathen. According 
to the law of contrasts, false prophets also are al- 
ways produced in addition to the true, who corrupt 
the truth. Thus the original doctrines of Mosaism 
are perfectly identical with Christianity; t^ougli 
they have not been preserved in their purity jn th9 
Pentateuch, which was not composed till long after 


Moses ; and in the present form of Judaism, have 
been utterly perverted. In general, the truth has 
been constantly maintained in its purity only by a 
few by means of secret tradition. Man is free* and 
must expect after death a spiritual continuation of 
life with rewards and punishments. The conditions 
of happiness are love to God and man, and strug* 
gling against the demons which draw away to evil 
through sensuality. For this purpose these sects* 
rics prescribed Abstinence from animal food, frequent 
fastings and washings, recommended early marriage 
and voluntary poverty, but rejected all sacrifice." 

Though tho doctrines which the Clementines 
taught wore received only by a few persons in Rome 
and Cyprus, yet the book attracted no small notice, 
and was generally regarded rather as tho corruption 
of a genuine writing by heretics, than as a forgery. 
Accordingly, not long after a work appeared pro- 
fessing to purify the Clementines from heresy, and 
altering it entirely that it might bo conformed to the 
standard of the orthodoxy of the day. This expur- 
gated edition of the Clementines exists now only iu 
the Latin translation of Rufrnua, under tho title Re- 
cognitions CUmentie. N condor considers tho Cle- 
mentines as a Bort of romance, partly philosophical 
and partly religious, and though he admits it to be a 
fiction, it appears to him to be clearly a fiction drawn 
from real life. 

CLEMENTINES, a sect which arose in the pre* 
sent century in the south of France, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of tho Pyrenees, deriving theit 
name from a priest of the name of Clement, who is 
said to have been their founder. They dissent from 
the Church of Rome on various points, expressing a 
strong dislike to several Popish ceremonies, while 
they retain the mass, and practise confession. They 
reject the use of images in churches, and some of 
their priests use the French language instead of the 
l^atin in their prayers. The adherents of this sect 
are generally favourable to Augustinian doctrines, 
and ore characterized by a serious and devout de- 
portment, irreproachable purity of morals, aud strict 
observance of the Lord’s day. 

CLERESTORY, the name applied to denote the 
upper tier or story of windows in churches, above 
the roof of the aisle on the outside, and above the 
pier arches on the inside. 

CLERGY, a term by which those invested with 
the ministerial office came to he distinguished from 
the laity or ordinary members of the church. Such 
a distinction seems to have been wholly unknown hi 
the early ages of Christianity. In Sacred Scripture 
all believers are termed God's heritage, or 
or clergy. Tlius 1 Pet* v. 8, “Neither as being 
lords over God’s heritage, but being cniamplea to 
the flock." The same apqptle speaks of «JI bo* 
lievers also as, without distinction, u a royal priest* 
hood." As long as the church was viewed fas this 
purely spiritual aspect, deriving ft* whole life in all 
its members from union to Christ, no distinction 
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wan for a moment recognised among different classes 
within its pale. But when the church came to be 
viewed chiefly in its outward aspect, the universal 
priostly character of its members was gradually lost 
sight of, and the idea was formed of the necessity of 
a particular mediatory priesthood attached to a dis- 
tinct order. The change which thus took place iu 
the views of many Christians is seen as early as the 
time of Tertullian, who calls the bishop a high priest. 
Such a mode of expression shows tliat Jewish modes 
of thinking had begun to insinuate themselves into 
the minds of Christians, and a false comparison was 
instituted between the Christian priesthood and the 
Jewish. We find Cyprian in his writings completely 
imbued with such erroneous nation^, H attaching 
to the terms clems and cleric i tbi unauthorized me - 
ing of a class of persons pre-eminently consecrated 
to God, like the Levites of the Old Testament, who 
received no particular al!<'*mcnt «u the division of 
the lands, but were to have God alone for their in- 
heritance, and to receive tithes from the rust for the 
administration of the public functions of religion. It 
is quite possible, however, that when the term clergy 
was first adopted, the full extent of the comparison 
with the Levites might not bo percoivcd. This may 
have been reserved for a later period in the history 
of the church. The Greek word cleros , as Neander 
thinks, signiliod originally the place which had been 
allotted to each one in the community by God’s pro- 
vidence, or the choice of the people directed by that 
providence ; hence the church offices were particu- 
larly denominated cleroi, and the persu chosen to 
them clerical. 

But while an order thus arose in thu i hurcli deno- 
minated clergy, and to whom the office of teaching 
began t<’ be exclusively confined, it waB long before 
the universal priesthood of Christians lost its hohl 
upon the great body of the faithful. Even in the 
third contury, so unwilling wero many to drop this 
idea, that many bishops of the East wero accustomed 
occasionally to invite competed* laymen ♦*' preach 
the word. And in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
there is an ordinance under the name of the apostle 
Paul, decreeing, ,M f any man, though a layman, he 
skilful in expounding doctrine, ami of venerable ..win- 
ners, he may be allowed to teach, for all should be 
taught of God." In veiy early times, when the great 
body of Christians were drawn from the poorer 
classes, it is not unlikely that {lie presbyters and 
deacons who taught in the church, continued to cxer- 
ciso their former trades and occupations for the sup- 
port of themselves and families. As the Christian 
communities, however, became larger, and thg spiri- 
tual duties of the teachers wero in consequence more 
multiplied, the task of maintaining the presbyters on 
whom the spiritual calling now devolved, was felt to 
belong to the whole members of the church. The 
tlergy were now gradually withdrawn from all 
worldly occupations, and in the third centuiy they were 
strictly forbidden to undertake any secular employment 


of whatever kind. Another motive which had* a 
powerful influence in accomplishing the separation 
of the spiritual from the secular in the Christian 
ministry, is thus noticed byNeander: u When the 
idea of the universal Christiau priesthood retired to 
the back-ground, that of the priestly consecration 
which all Christians should make of their entire life 
went along with it. As men had distinguished, in a 
way contradictory to the original Christian conscious- 
ness, a particular priesthood from the universal and 
ordinary calling of all Christian? ; so now they set 
over against each other a spiritual and a secular pro- 
vince life and action, notwithstanding Christ had 
raised the entir earthly life to the dignity of a spi- 
ritual life. And from this view of *he matter it was 
deemed »eccf>aary to forbid t-V priestly, consecrated 
clergy, all contact with the world and the things of 
the world. Thus we have here the gem*, out of 
which sprang at length the whole medieval priest- 
hood and the laws of celibacy. But by this outward 
holding at. a distance of secular things, the worldly* 
senno couhl not be charmed away fr r the clergy, 
nor the scow foi IMto *hi T «gs awakened ’ them. 
This external rciruieiaOc < f .he world might :?c tho 
means of introducing hit nenrt a sp’ritua* pride, 
hiding the worldly sense under <h ! * mask. Cy- 
prian quotes 2 Tim. ii. 14, as warranting the prohi- 
bition ot worldly employments. But ho could not 
remain ignorant of what, at this particular time, 
wh»n the universal Christian calling was commonly 
regarded ns a militia Christ 5 or Christian warfare, 
must have i mined ia.el/ t-d itself to everyone, 

that ttyjjo words applied to all Christians, who, os 
st/JK&Sf o«i5hi'St, bound to perform thoir duty 
fit i lb full); nvd to guard agam:. every ibr< y?i and 
worldly th:fi£ which might hinder them i:» their v/v* . 
fare. Acknowledging and presupposing .his him . 
self, he conclude,, ‘Since this is said of aii CJhrift 1 ’ 
tians, how much more should the, keep themseives 
cb <ir of being involved in worldly matters, who, tn* 
grossed wit 1 - divine and spiritual things, ought never 
to turn aside from the Church, nor have time for 
earthly and secular employments.' The clergy, then, 
wero, in following that apostolic rule, only to shine 
forth as patterns for all others, by avoiding what was 
foreign to their vocation, what might turn them from 
the faithful discharge of it. But still that false op- 
position bet ween the worldly and the spiritual, found 
here also a point of attachment." 

The clergy seem to have been chosen to their office 
in the primitive Christian.church according to no defi- 
nite and fixed rule, but probably in a variety of 
different wavs according to drcumstances. We 
have full information in the New Testament as to 
the mode pursued in the election of deacons, the 
choice being in their case vested in the whole churcli. 

It is not uvdikely, as we might aigne from analogy, 
that the same inode of election would be general!} 
followed in regard to other church officers. On 
this point, Clemens Roman us dies a rule as having 
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boon handed down from the day* of the apostle*, to 
the afreet that church offices “ should be filled ac- 
cording to the judgment of approved men, with the 
consent of the whole community.” This rule, if au- 
thentic, would seem to indicate that the apostles 
them ‘'dives had, in the first instance, nominated to 
offices in the church ; and this idea is in complete 
accordance with the *diarge which Paul gives to 
Titus, to ordain presbyters or elders in every city. 
Cyprian held tliat the v. le Christian community 
hail the power ot choosing worthy, or rejecting un- 
worthy bishops. F jv wa tins a mere form, but an 
undoubted privilege, wh x the members of the 
church were *.or slow tc claim. Sometimes it hap- 
peued tluit a bishop was pr by the voice of 

the community, **■ . before arrangements had boon 
' ! <uily mad© fur his regular election. 

TMve appi .*»** e\ .donee of difference of 
«»> among *he clei 0 y, .itl or in the age of the 
1 sposth or i f *ht-» immediate successors, nor indeed 
until the estab’v cut vf Christianity under Con- 
stant ine. HulW a t e .>d a dun .ion liar pro* 

1 ' \y existed # mg Mie clergy themselves, some of 
.. i limy uh liscd as peri'**, and others as 
nff*rnr. Ini. w ■ a loi it before # oi thcr 1 
rrltt»on* eea». • n* ’btiiiet they hav'j been 
i.»e ^iishni'-nr of iK listen: and Western hiorar 
Jh us .*ji^ eight ••©nury The primitive nresLy' 
..rs fir* fjund **w >?Ba> . „< centend against the 
(>reteiisiu r h«»;v u supenf *ty ; n afier- 

• urdi' iu, •..* r .s den*. it;k, hut .is} ,m.»y xh- 
socoiih. w o took M»I , of the his'*" * v>.» tlr 

nth© r \..r, J. bishops themsei h«d to maintain an 
<rduoi*- Mid p.ot rawed ' ingglu with tb*s archbishops 
\ * nates, aiiu patria%..< Thu contest with the 
pau:ar hi ‘ t particular, iCHi 1 ’ ed i the popV' up**'* 
msuy. t wv Constantin' the Gr'nt, who »..af 
‘ ested the * istian priesthood with pttuliar honours. 
T' v Christian bishops, it was 'nposed or*ht at 
h’ast to be equal in rank to the dovish priesthood, 
who, besides, being distinguished i *m those v he 
were not anointed with the uam-.d o' consi- 

dered as entitle d to the highest respect in virtue of 
their office. Constantine; tiitnsclf claimed a sacred 
diameter. Eusebius terms him a bishop duly cbn- 
tuted by God. Grariau w.-« the last emperor who 
♦ook upon himself this title. The » lergy, in virtue 
of their office, were viewed as tne appointed guar- 
dians of the morals of the comntunity, and even the 
highest magistrates and princes submitted to the cen- 
sures of the church. But while their spiritual au- 
thority was thus readily respected, we can gather no 
proof that for a long period they were considered as 
holding any peculiar elevation of rank in civil life. 
On the re-establishment of the Western empire, 
however, their civil and political relations were 
dearly defined ; and under the Carlovingian dynasty 
the hSahops obtained the rank of barons and cqpnts, 9 
and thus invested with civil dignity, they too^part* 
in aH political, as well as ecclesiastical matters, and 


were regular members of all imperial diets. At a 
later period bishops, archbishops, and abbots, were 
by statute laws made princes of the empire, and 
electors. 

From the fourth century, when the deigy were 
duly acknowledged by the civil authorities as a dis- 
tinct body, they wore invested with peculiar privi- 
leges, F u previous to his conversion, Constan- 
tine conferred upon the clergy of the Christian 
church privileges equal to those enjoyed by the 
Jewish and Pagan priests. Those of the early em- 
perors who favoured Christianity, added to these 
privileges from time to time, until they became both! 
numerous and valuable. The most important of 
These special Advantages are thus noticed by Mr/ 
Coleman in his 1 Christian Antiquities :* 

“ 1. Exempt' from all civil offices, and secular 
duties to the state. Such exemption was granted by 
Constantine A. n. 312; and in 3111 and 330 it was 
extonued to the inferior order; and the reason as- 
signed for conferring this privilege was, that * the 
clergy miglh not for any unworthy pretence be 
called off froi.i heir rehgious duties/ or, as Euse- 
bius « .presses it, ( that the) might have no false pre- 
tence tr excuse for being diverted from their sacred 
tiling, hut rather migm rightfully prosecute it with* 
«> t molestation/ liy this right they were excused 
from bearing burdensome and expensive municipal 
dices. The Jewish patriarchs and pagan priests 
enj ycd a biir'V xmnption. 

k 2. t'lxcmpiim t *m tdl sordid offices , Itoih predial 
and personal . This right w also grant ed by Con* 
stai.nne and confirmed by Theodosius the Great and 
Jonoriu r, V «ght relieved them from the nc.ccs- 
ait “ furusbii.g post-horses, &c. for public officers, 
and an *es from that of constructing and repair- 
ing public highways and bridges. 

“3. . priori from ct. tain taxes and imjiosts, such 
ar tbt. -etisus copit, urn , analogous to poll tax ; hut the 
learned arc not agreed respe \ig the precise, nature 
o<* L ; the uuruv* rironinh^ an ax..cssment for military 
purposes, a bou paid a* substitute for serving 
\ the anny ; th*. orpins canonicus , the furnishing and 
equipping of horses for military service ; chrysaryy - 
mm, commerce-money, duties on articles of trade 
assessed every five years, and popl in silver and gold; 
the metaturn , a tax levied for tfr* eut ertainmeut ui 
the emperor and his court ar I •; travelled, or for 
judges and soldier* in their journeys; the collatio 
superindicia ct ertraordimrin , a direct tax levied OH 
special emergencies. Certain taxes on real esl&tt 
they were required to pay. 

« 4. •Exemption from military duty . Tills right If 
not expressly stated, but fairly inferred from many 
considerations. 

“ 5. Exemption in certain ojrril and criminal prose- 
cutions. They were not required to give teatinkmy 
under oath. Neither were they required to make 
oath to affidavits, but instead thereof they attested 
the truth of them on the Bible at home. 
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* 6. No ecrlesiaetical matters were to be tried before 
secular courts. Of this nature were all questions of 
faith and practice which came appropriately tinder 
the cognizance of presbyteries, bishops, or synods, 
together with all such acts of discipline as belonged 
to individual churches, in which the clergy were al 
lowed a controlling influence. 

“The primitive church had originally no other 
authority than tliat of deposing from office, excom- 
municating, and pronouncing their solemn anathema; 
hut after the church became dependent upon the 
civil authority, that power was often exercised to 
redress the offences of the church. Heretics espe- 
cially wow thus bi ought before courts of justice. 
For it is undeniably evident that heresy was regarded 
as an actionable offence, deserving severe punish- 
ment. Offences of a grater character were at all 
times punishable, not in ecclesiastical, but in secular 
courts of justice. 

“7. Bishops, like the Jewish patriarchs, were 
often requested to settle disputes and act as arbitra- 
tors and umpires in civil matters. They were also 
common intercessors in behalf of criminals for their 
reprieve or put don when condemned to death. 1 ’ 

In regard to the costume of the clergy, to which 
so much importance is attached in the Romish 
church, it is generally admitted that during the three 
first centuries their dress differed in no rcspoct from 
that of the laity. But although this was undoubt- 
edly the case, with their ordinary dress, it is not un- 
likely that when engaged in official duty they might 
wear some peculiar clerical dress. Tradition ascribes 
even to the apostles themselves certain insignia of 
office. Hegcsipptis, as mentioned by Eusebius, as- 
signs to John, James, and Mark, a golden head- 
band, and to Bartholomew a splendid mantle. The 
Koran also speaks of the apostles under the name of 
Albati, in allusion, as it would seem, to the traditional 
notion that they wore white robes. But whatever 
may be said of these unauthorized suppositions, it is 
not until the fourth century that we ibid councils be- 
ginning to regulate the costume of the clergy. The 
council of Laodicea gave orders that the Oral turn or 
robe of an officiating minister should not be wont by 
the subordinate attendants, readers or BingerB. The 
fourth council of Carthage forbade the deacons to 
use the white surplice, unless when engaged in the 
discharge of the ministerial offico. The monks ap- 
pear to have been the first who Assumed the eccle- 
siastical garb in ordinary life, aud the practice is 
condemned by Jerome in strong language. Boliar- 
mine lias traced the clerical costume through eight 
or nine hundred years. It would appear te have 
been originally white. The bishops of Constanti- 
nople, and the higher order of clergy in the fourth 
century, assumed the black robe, while the Nova- 
tians retained the white. But since the tenth cen- 
tury the modern Greek church Jiave changed the 
colour of their costume. On festivals in honour of 
Mints, they usually wear a purple robe. In the 


seventh and eighth centuries, red, blue, and green 
was worn in clerical vestments as well as Mack and 
white. Innocent III. prescribed white as the em 
blern of purity, to be worn 'by confessors and young 
persons, red as a suitable memorial of the apostles 
and martyrs, green for Sundays and feast-days, and 
black for fasts, funerals, and Lent. Violet was worn 
at first, only twice a-ycar, but afterwards became 
common in some churches. The clerical tonsure 
was introduced between the sixth and eighth cen- 
turies, and continued to be an essential requisite of 
the clergy, while the other ornaments of the head 
were endlessly varied both in the Eastern and 
Western churches. The use of the wig was of a 
date still later, and was universally adopted, and 
continued in me for a long time, after which it was 
laid aside. It was introduced in the l’rotestant 
churches in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. Sandals, and a kind of half-boot called ealiges , 
l were at first in common use among the clergy, and 
tho use of ordinary shoes was regarded as unclcrical. 
In A. l>. 789, tho priests were required to wear shoes 
made after the fashion at Romo, (n the middle 
ages, they wore a kind of boot n summer, called 
axtmiUa. 

f fin the mode in which the clergy have been main 
tlfted, see articles Ruvi.nueb (Chukch), Tithes. 
.^CLERGY (Benli it of), a privilege enjoyed by 
persons in holy ordus, which Imd its origin in the 
claim assorted by the clergy in Romibh countries, to 
be wholly, or at least to a certain extent, exempt 
from lay jurisdiction. In England, it was at first 
confined to cases of felony, when committed by 
clergymen; but although such was the original de- 
sign of the privilege, it came at length to extend to 
almost every nmn, the word clerk being applied in 
tho laws of England to every man who was able to 
read. Tho privilege was accorded to peers, whether 
they could read or not, and by statutes passed in the 
roign of William and Mary, women also became en- 
titled to claim tho privilege. A clergyman sought 
benefit of clergy, when he asserted his right to be 
delivered to his ordinary to puige himself of felony. 
Tho right was extended to the laity by an act passed 
in the reign of Elizabeth, whereby every man to 
| whom the benefit of clergy was granted, though not in 
orders, was put to read at the bar after he was found 
guilty, and convicted of felony, and so burnt in the 
hand, and set free fiafr the first time, if the ordinary 
or deputy standing by should say, “ He reads as a 
clerk otherwise he wai r to suffer death. This pri- 
vilege, while it existed in England, was attended with 
great abuses, but by the statute of 7th and 8tb 
Geo. IV. c. 28, it was entirely abolished, so that no 
felon, whether clerical or lay, can claim exemption 
from trial by the ordinary civil tribunals of the la* 
The benefit of clergy is still retained in 
of tl)e States of North America, whflr 
formally abolished in all the other 
Congress of April 30, 1790, it \$ * jut 
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efdergy shall not be used or altowed upon convic- 
Hon of any crimes, for which by any statute of the 
United States the punishment is or shall be declared 
to be death. 

CLERGY (Black). See Black Clkrcy. 

CLERGY (Regular)! those monks or religious 
in the Church of Rome who have taken upon them- 
selves holy orders, and perform the offices of the priest- 
hood in their several monasteries. In the Greek 
churchf their dress is a long cloth robe of a brown 
colour, and coufined with a girdle. Their monastic 
life is of a very austere description; they never eat 
meat, and during the fasts only bread and fruits. 
Some of them live always upon bread and wAter, and 
•pend their time almost entirely in their devotions. 

CLERGY (Secular), those of the Romish clergy 
who are not of any religious order, and have the 
care and direction of parishes. In the Greek 
church, the secular are not so highly honoured as 
the regular clergy, and are generally of a humbler 
station in life, as well as very illiterate The secu- 
lar Greek priests who are married, are distinguished 
by a white muslin band round their bonuet of black 
felt. 

CLERGY (White), the Russian secular clergy. ! 

CLERIC! ACKFHAL1, a name given to vagrant 
clergymen in the Romish church, or such ecclesias- 
tics and monks as wandered about from one district 
to another. The council of Pavia, in A. l>. 850, is- 
sued an edict against these clergy, declaring that 
while it was a praiseworthy thing' that the laity 
should be desirous of having the mass continually 
celebrated in their houses, they should he on their 
guard against employing for this purpose any hut 
ecclesiastics duly approved by the bishops. 

CLERICIS LAICOS, a bull issued by Bcrface 
VIII. in A. n, 1296, and aimed against Philip the 
Fair, king of France. In this bull ail princes and 
nobles were pronounced under ban who demanded 
tribute under any form from the church and the 
clergy ; and all who paid such tribute were involved 
in the same condemnation and penalty. The cir- 
cumstance which led to the publication of this hull, 
was the demand made by Philip that the spiritual 
order, in common with all other classes, should con- 
tribute money towards defraying the expenses of his 
wan. Boniface looked upon such a demand as an 
encroachment upon the liberties of the church, but 
the king, in a declaration whiclflie issued in answer 
to the bull, argued that the church of Christ consists 
not of the clergy alone, lpit also of laymen, and, 
therefore, that the clergy have no right to. appro- 
priate to themselves exclusively the ecclesiastical 
freedom which belongs to all, understanding thereby 
the freedom obtained for us by the grace of Christ. 
The king further reminded the Pope, that Christ 
had enjoined the priests of the temple both to ren- 
der to God the things that are God's, and to faW 
the things that are Caesar's. f * 

, qjBUL From a coin struck daring the trium- 


virate of Augustus, Anthony, and Lapkins, some 
have supposed the clerk, writer, or scribe, referred 
to in Acts xix. 35, and translated in our version 
“town-clerk” to have been a sacred officer, who offi- 
ciated under the presidency of the Asiarchs, when 
the Ephesians solemnised games in honour of Diana* 
The word “clerk” was formerly used in our Jan 
guage simply to denote any learned man, and in the 
statute law of England, implied any individual who 
could read, hut now it is the common appellation by 
which clergymen distinguish ihemsel\cs when sign- 
ing auy deed or instrument. 

CLERK (Parish), an ecclesiastical officer in the 
Church of England, who conducts or leads the re- 
sponses in a congregation, and otherwise assists in 
the services of the chmvh. In cathedrals and colle- 
giate churches there Are Bcvoml of these lay clerks ; 
iif parish churches generally there is but one who is 
styled the parish clerk. In some of the old cathe- 
drals, the lay vicars or clerks form a corporation 
either jointly with the ju’iest vicars or by themselves, 
and liAve a common estate. In the new cathedrals 
they do not form a corporation, hut in some cases 
have a common estate given to them subsequently 
to the foundation, besides their statutable payments 
from the chapter. The annual income of each lay 
clerk varies from £1.14 12s. at Durham, to £40 at 
Peterborough, and about £iK) at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. They have not, in general, houses of residence. 
They are expected commonly to attend the cathe- 
dral sor vices twice every day throughout the year. 
Before the Reformation, and for some time after, the 
parish clerks were all clergymen, and the duties 
which they wore called upon to discharge included 
the ordinary functions of a curate. They assist cd 
the incumbent in performing divine service, reading 
the Scripture lessons of the day, and leading the sacred 
music. At present, in Homo places, the parish clerk 
is in holy orders, hut in such cases he generally has 
a deputy clerk to perform the ordinary duties. The 
general practice, however, is for the minister, in 
whom the right of election is by statute vested, to 
confer the office upon a layman. The regular duties 
of the parish clerk arc to lead the responses, to give 
out the psalms or hymns which are to ho sung dur- 
ing service, to announce notices of vestry or parish 
meetings, to attend on the officiating minister at 
baptisms, marriages, and funerals, ’twl to assist in 
keeping a careful register of such proceedings. By 
tho canons, the clerk mu.«t be lit least twenty years 
of age, known to the parson, vicar, or minister, to 
be of honest conversation, and sufficient for his read- 
ing) writing, and also for hi* competent skill in sing- 
ing. When chosen, and appointed to the office, 
he is generally licensed by the Ordinary, aft** 
which he takes oath to o(jcy the minister. The 
clerk may he deprived of office by the incumbent 
from whom he received his Appointment, and if lint 
justly deprived, the churchwardens may restore him. 
CLERKS Apostolical). See Apostolic Olbakj. 
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CLERKS (Minor). See Franciscans. 
CLERKS (Regular), a name given to various 
religious orders or societies which sprung up in the 
Church of Rome At the period of the Reformation in 
the sixteenth century. The object of these institu- 
tions was to aim at imitating and restoring the an- 
cient virtue and sanctity of the clergy, which had to 
| a great extent declined. 

CLERKS op the COMMON LIFE. See Bre- 
thren op the Common Lot. 

CLERKS (Regular) op St. Majoli, a religious 
order which arose in Italy in the sixteenth century. 
They were also called the Fathers of Somasquo, 
from the name of the town whore their first general 
resided. The founder of tho order was Jerome 
iEmilianus. It was approved by I’aul III. in 
1640, and then by Pius IV. in 1643. Its members 
took upon themselves tho office of carefully instruct- 
ing the ignorant, and especially tho young in the 
precepts of Christianity. 

CLERKS (Regular) of St. Paul. See Bar- 

na RITES. 

CLERKS (Tii batins), an order of religious which 
arose in the Church of Rome in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It took its name from Theate or Chieti in the 
Neapolitan territory, whoso bishop at that time was 
John Peter Caraffa, afterwards Pope Paul IV., who 
founded this society in 1524. The brethren of this 
order were bound to koop a vow of voluntary pover- 
ty, and to live upon the bounty of tho pious. They 
were required to succour decaying piety, to improve 
tho style of preaching, to attend upon the sick and 
dying, and to oppose all heretics manfully and 
vigorously. 

CLEUO MANGY (Or. eforoa t a lot, and manteia , 
divination), a method of divination by lot, which 
was in use among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
It was generally performed by casting black and 
white beans, small clods of earth, pebbles, dice, or 
other things, into an urn or other vessel. After 
making supplication to the gods, they drew them 
out, and According to the characters or marks by 
whioh they wore previously distinguished, conjec- 
tures were formed of what should happen. The 
practice of divining by lot, according to Tacitus, pre- 
vailed also among the ancient Germans. “Thoir 
mode of proceeding by lots," says he, “ is wonderfully 
simple. The branch of a fruit-tree is cut into small 
pieces, which being distinctly marked, are thrown at 
random on a white garment. If a question of public 
interest be pending, the priest of the canton per- 
forms the ceremony; if it be nothing more than a 
private concern, the master of the family ottfeiates. 
With fervent prayers ottered up to the gods, his 
eyes devoutly raised to heaven, he holds up three 
times each segment of } twig, and as the marks rise 
m succession interprets the decree of fate. If ap- 
pearances prove unfavourable, there ends all con- 
sultation for that day; if, on the other hand, the 
ehanoes are propitious, they require for greater cer- 


tainty the sanction of auspices.'* Among the an- 
cient Romans, the lots were often little tablets or conn 
ters, which were usually thrown into a sitella oi 
urn having a neck so narrow that only one lot at 
time could come to the top of the water when it was 
shaken. Sometimes the names of the parties using 
them were inscribed upon the lots, and in later times 
verses from illustrious poets were written upon little 
tablets. After the introduction of Christianity, the 
practice became common among the early Christians 
of using the lot as the heathens had done, but instead 
of the writings of the poets, they substituted the 
Bible, which they opened at random, regarding the 
passage which first mot the eye as the answer to 
their inquiry, or the solution of their difficulty. 
This superstitions custom was condemned by various 
councils. See Bibliomancy, Divination. 

CLETA, one of the two Charites or Graces 
(which see), which the Spartans anciently worship- 
ped, the other being l’liaemia. 

C LIDO MEN I, a term used in one of Cyprian’s 
epistles, to denote Demoniacs (which see). 

CLINIC BAPTISM, the name given in the an- 
cient Christian church to baptism, when adminis- 
tered to a person in sickness or on his death -bed. 
The practice of administering the. ordinance in these 
circumstances ofton led to great abuse, as many per 
sons, though professing Christianity, delayed submit 
ting to baptism in the expectation that they would re 
ceiYo it when they came to a sick or dying bed 
ConHtantine the Great, though openly Avowing his 
belief in the Christian system, was not baptized 
until a short time before his death. If an individual 
recovered health after lmving received clinic bap- 
tism, he was subjected to several disabilities, and in 
particular, ho was not permitted to enter into holy 
orders. This mode of dispensing baptism could 
only be done by sprinkling, and not by immersion, 
or washing tho body all over. A question, there- 
fore, arose in the time of Cyprian, whether persons 
thus baptized were to be looked upon as complete 
Christians; and that eminent father resolves it in 
the affirmative, at the SAme time leaving it to others 
who had doubts as to the validity of clinic baptism, 
to repeat the ordinance by immersion if they thought 
right. Although it was undoubtedly the practice, 
and even the law of the early church, to deny ordi- 
nation to those who had undergone clioio baptism, 
the council of Neoca&area permitted them in time of 
great exigence, or in caso of great merit, to be or- 
dained. Thus Novation as we are informed by 
Eusebius, was ordained on account of his pregnant 
parts, and the hopes which the church entertained of 
him, although he had been admitted into the church 
by clinic baptism. In eases of extreme sickness this 
kind of baptism was considered as valid, even when 
administered to an individual in a state of otter un- 
tonsdousneas. See Baptism. 
f COO, one of the nine Mubes (which see) war 
shipped by the ancient Greeks and Romans* Sb# 
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wi# the Muse of history, end is usually represented 
in a sitting attitude, with an open roll of paper, or 
an open chest of books. 

CLOACA, a name applied by Gregory the Great 
to the baptismal font See Baptistery. 

CLOAC1NA, a surname of Venus among the 
• ancient Romans, said to be applied to that goddess 
from an old Latin verb eloare or dutr*, to purify, 
because Romulus and Tatius had caused their armies 
to purify themselves with sacred myrtle branches, 
on the spot which was afterwards occupied by the 
temple of VenuB Cloacina. 

CLOISTERS, a covered walk usually occupying 
the four sides of a quadrangle, which is generally an 
appendage to a monastery. The term is used some- 
times to denote the monastery itself. In the early 
Christian churches the porticos about the area were 
called also cloisters, which formed the exterior 
narthex of the church. 

CLOTH (Purchase op the), a ceremony fol- 
lowed by the modem Jews in forming contracts. 
All bargains, sales or agreements, are reckoned duly 
executed, and in full force, when both parties have 
touched the clothes or the handkerchief of the wit- 
nesses, which is a kind of oath called the Purchase 
of the Cloth. 

CLOTHES (Rending of the) a vory ancient 
inode of expressing sorrow in the East. Immedi- 
ately on the death of any person, his relations rent 
their garments from the neck downwards in front to 
the girdle, and a cry of lamentation filled the room. 
This practice was never omitted by the Hebrews in 
case of any sorrowful event. It was forbidden, how- 
ever, to the high priest, who never tore his robe ex- 
cept when he heard blasphemy. The modem Jews 
only faintly imitate this custom, cutting a small por- 
tion of their garments to show that they arc afflicted. 
On the decease of a brother or sister, wife, daugh- 
ter, or son, they take a knife, and holding the blade 
downwards, give the coat or dther upper garment a 
cu| on the right side, and then rend it about a hand- 
breadth in length. On the decease of a father or 
mother, the rent is made in the same manner on the 
left side in all the garments. See Mourning. 

CLOTHO, one of the three Fates (which see)'of 
the ancieut heathens. Clotho was regarded as the 
spinning fate, and hence her symbol was a spindle 
with which she spun the tliread of man's destiny. 
She is generally represented 4* a grave maiden with 
a spindle or a roll, which denotes the book of fate. 

CLUNIACENSIANS^a congregation of Bene- 
dictine monks which arose in the tenth century, 
having Odo, abbot of Cluny or Clugni in France, at 
their head. It happened that the rule of St. Bene- 
dict had been so far departed from by many monks 
of the Latin church, that a reform in this respect 
seemed to be imperatively called for. This was af- 
forded by Odo, a French nobleman, who, from Ris 
position as abbot of a monastery, took oecamon dbt 
Wily to restore the original strictness of the Bene- ; 


dictine rule, but also to impose additional rites and 
obligations. He evidently attached a Ugh value to 
the moral power of Christianity, and sought to In* 
fuse into the monks under his care a greater regard 
to the real spirit of the Christian system, than to its 
mere external forms. To show that it was possiUe 
even for a layman to lead a holy and pious lift), he 
composed a biographical account of Count Gerald of 
Aurilly, a man distinguished above those of his own 
order by his diligent and faithful study of the Scrip- 
tures, by his devotional habits, his lively sympathy 
in all Christian objects, his beneficence and his gentle 
treatment of his tenants. The mode of living which 
Odo prescribed to the Benedictine monks, procured 
for its author great fame and popularity, and at 
length the salutary regulations were adopted by 
numerous monasteries throughout Europe, which 
tinited in a kind of association under the abbot of 
Cluny. Many of the ancient monasteries in France, 
Germany, Italy, Britain, and Spain, embraced the 
now and stricter rule thus introduced ; and the new 
monasteries wliich were founded caine under the 
same discipline. Thus was formod that congeries of 
associations, which, under the name of Cluniacen- 
sians, rapidly rose into wealth, fame, and power. 
The convent of Cluny was originally founded in A. D. 
910, by Duke William of Aquitania; but it was 
under Odo that its fame became general. From this 
time lay abbots gradually disappeared in France. 
Under the immediate successors of Odo the order 
continued to fiourish. In course of time, however, 
its original strictness of discipline became gradually 
relaxed, and its popularity in consequence declined. 
In the twelfth century, an individual was appoint 
cd to the office of abbot of Cluny, who was one of 
the most distinguished men of the church in his 
times, and to whom even his contemporaries gave 
the title of Venerable. This man, Fetor Mauritius, 
infused new lifo and vigour into the Cluniacensian 
order. Of this remarkable person, and the benefi- 
cial influence which he exercised, Neandcr gives the 
following interesting sketch: “lie was descended 
from a family of consideration in Auvergne, and is 
to be reckoned among the many great meu of the 
church on whose development the influence of Chris* 
tian training, by pious mothers, had a lasting effect. 
The character of his mother, who later in life became 
a nun, was delineated by his own pen with filial af- 
fection, soon after her death. Under him the ordei 
took a different direction from that in wliich it had 
originated. As this man, distinguished for hia ami- 
able and gentle spirit, strongly sympathised with 
evetything purely human, so, under his guidance, 
the monastery, before consecrated alone to rigid 
asceticism, became a seat also of the ait# and 
sciences. A Christian delicacy of feaUxq^ far re- 
moved from the sternness lod excess which we glse- 
where find in monastictsm, forms a cWacteristic 
trait in the character of this individual To a prior, 
who was not disposed to relax in the least from the 
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teal of an over-rigid Asceticism, he wrote : 1 Qod ac- 
cepts no sacrifices which Are offered to him contrary 
to his own appointed order.* He held up to him 
the example of Christ : 1 The devil invited Christ to 
cast himself down from the pinnacle of the temple ; 
hut he who came to give his life for the salvation of 
the world, refused to end it by a suicidal act, — 
thereby setting an example, which admonishes us 
that we are not to push the mortification of the body to 
self destruction. With great boldness, he told even 
tho popes their faults. Thus he wrote to Eugene the 
Third : 1 Though you have been set by God over the 
nations, m order to root out and to pull down, to 
build and to plant (Jer. i. 10} ; still, because you are 
neither God nor the prophet to whom this was said, 
you may be deceived, betrayed, by those who seek 
only their own. For this reason, a faithful son, who 
would put you on your guard against such dangers, 0 
is bound to make known to you what has been 
made known to him, and what you perhaps may still 
remain ignorant of.’ ” 

About this time a new order, the Cistercians 
(which see), attracted so much notice in consequence 
of the strict discipline enforced by Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, that the envy of tho older monkish societies 
was naturally excited. The Cluniacensians and tho 
Cistercians now passed into a state of mutual hostil- 
ity. Bernard composed a tract upon the subject, in 
which he exhorted both parties to mutual forbear- 
an co and love. But these benevolent efforts were 
unavailing. Tho controversy waxed warm on both 
sides. The Cluniacensians Recused tho Cistercians 
of too groat austerity; the Cistercians, on tho other 
hand, taxed tho Cluniacensians with having aban- 
doned their former sanctity and regular discipline. 
To this contest was added another respecting tithes. 
In A. D. 1132, Innocent II. issued a decree exempt- 
ing the Cistercians from the payment of tithes on 
their lands; and as many of these lands had paid 
tithes to the Cluniacensians, that order was greatly 
offended at this indulgence shown to their rivals by 
the pontiff, and, accordingly, they engaged in a warm 
controversy both with the Cistercians and tho pon- 
tiff himself. This dispute terminated in Borne kind 
of adjustment which was brought about in A. D. 
1165. The monks of Cliuiy were addicted to osten- 
tation and display in their places of worship. Hence 
they were reproached by the Cistercians with hav- 
ing churches “ immensely high, itiynoderately long, 
superfluously broad, sumptuously furnished, and 
curiously painted.” So that men were led to admire 
that which was beautiful more than that which was 
SAcred. At one time such was the pride of this o^ler, 
that the head of their monastery actually claimed 
the title of abbot of abbots. The matter was re- 
ferred to a council held at Horae in A. l>. 1117, in the 
pontificate of Paschal XI.* when the title was decid- 
ed rightfully to belong to the abbot of Monte Cas- 
•ino, that being considered os the most ancient of all 
! the monasteries. 


CNEPH, or Cnupbib, an ancient Egyptian divi- 
nity, corresponding to the Greek AoATHODJtitOM 
(which see), a name which was also applied to this 
deity by the Phoenicians. Both Strabo and Ense- 
bius represent him as having been worshipped in the 
form of a serpent ; and in the amulets of later times 
he is seen as a serpent or dragon raising itself on its * 
tail, having rays about its head, and surrounded 
with stars. Plutarch regards him as having been 
a spiritual divinity. According to Eusebius, he 
was the creator and ruler of the world, in the 
Egyptian mythology, and represented as a man with 
dark complexion, linving a girdle, and a sceptre in 
his hand. He was said to have produced an egg, 
the symbol of the world, from which sprung Ptha, or. 
us he is called by the Greeks, Hephastua. Cneph 
then was among the Egyptians the first emanation 
of the hiupreme Being, the efficient reason of things, 
tho creator, the dentiurgus. 

CN1PIA, a surname of Aphrodite (which see), 
derived from tho town of Cnidus in Caria, for which 
Praxiteles made his celebrated statue of the goddess. 

COADJUTOR, one ordained to assist the incum- 
bent of a parish who may happen to be disabled by 
infirmity or old age. In the early church, bishops 
chosen in these circumstances were called bishops 
coadjutor. They were subordinate to the bishop, 
whom they were appointed to assist during his life 
and succeeded him when he died. 

COAT, the innermost garment worn by the Jew- 
ish high-pricst in ancient times. It was made of 
fine linen, and therefore white. It fitted close to 
the body, And was provided with sleeves coming 
down to the wrist, while tho coat itself was so long 
as to reach down to the heels. The Hebrew doctors 
say, that if the high -priest happened to have a plas- 
ter upon a sore between the inward garment and his 
skin ; or if his garments had a rent in them, or were 
stained with dirt, or any pollution, his ministration 
was invalid and of no' effect. The coat was woven 
of chequer or diced work like diaper, and was 
worn by all the priests in their ministrations with- 
out any difference. Tho coat or robe of the ephod 
which was worn by the high-priest, in addition to 
tho robes worn by the other priests, was made ot 
blue wool, and worn immediately under the Ephod 
(which see). Its Hebrew name is mail, an under 
garment reaching down to the feet. It was a distin- 
guishing priestly vcstirtent, and therefore Christ ap- 
pears, Rev. i. 13, “clothed with a garment down to 
the feet,” thus showing himself not only to be in- 
vested with the priestly office, but to be the great 
Iiigh-Pricst of his church. This coat or robe was 
a long linen gown of sky blue colour. It was all 
of one piece, and so formed as to be put cm, not 
like other garments which are open in front, hut 
like a Burplice, over the head, having a hole m 
thj top f through which the head could pass, which 
wA strongly hemmed round with a binding to pre 
vent it from rending, and provided with opening! 
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tatfon should be made to Treves, and in 1810, it was 
once more brought to its accustomed resting-place. 
The exhibition in that year was one remarkable for 
its display, and for the number of the pious who 
flocked to the electoral city to behold the relic, — no 
less than 227,000 people ! So much for history and 
tradition, which 1 have given at some length, that a 
reason might be more satisfactorily rendered for the 
enthusiasm which has attended the exhibition of 
1844, which 1 have just arrived in time to witness. 

*' It may seem strange, that at a period when the 
minds of the great masses in Germany are directed 
towards utilizing objects, an eflbrt — and a successful 
one— should have been made to compete with the 
advancing world, and that too with weapons from the 
old armoury of Papal Rome ; but such is the case, 
for a greater concourse of peoplo has assembled this 
year in Treves than was ever known before. The? 
number of those who have already visited the shrine 
since the 18th of August exceeds a million / and that 
number will be considerably augmented before the 
exhibition is Anally closed. Six weeks was the 
period originally prescribed, but as every day brought 
pilgrims in thousands from every country, for and 
near, an additional week was granted, and the term 
extended to Sunday the 6th of October. But how- 
ever vast the enumeration of the faithful (to say no- 
thing of the curious), however great the accumulation 
of money offered before the altar of St. Peter, the 
object of the Romish church would have failed, com- 
paratively speaking, — but for more important results. 
Adopting for device, tho text of St. Mark (ch. G. v. 
5G), 1 and all who touched it were cured,’ the young 
Countess Jeanne do Drosto-Vischering, of Munster, 
niece of the present Archbishop of Cologne, was tho 
first whoso malady was submitted for cure by touch- ' 
ing the holy robe. The success was triumphant! 
the young lady who had, it is said, tried all tho baths 
in Germany for the last three yearn to remove her 
lameness, no sooner bent before the relic and touched 
the sacred cloth than her limbs wore straightened, 
her figure became once more erect, — and site quitted 
the cathedral, leaving her crutches behind her in 
memory of her miraculous cure. There the crutches 
remain, beside tho high altar, and there I have this 
day seen them, when, one amongBt many thousands, I 
passed before the relic. Bat the Countess is not the 
only instance of the efficacy of the Holy Tunic in 
similar cases. It is positively affirmed that no less 
tlian thirteen euros have been performed by the same 
moans a boy who had been blind from childhood ; 
a girl who was deaf and dumb ; and several others 
affected with permanent maladies, subjected to t the 
test, have all been sent away restored 1 My vaUt de 
place told me he had himself known one subject, a 
complete cripple, who wjs now as straight as an 
arrow : 1 inquired where all these people lived, and 
was told * in distant villages,' — inaccessible of course 
to the casual inquirer. 

11 After this, you may he curious to know something 


of the relic itself, and the mode of visiting it. The 
Tunic is a robe of a reddish-brown colour, stretched 
out flat upon a piece of white silk in a glass frame 
placed upright upon the high altar. The sleeves are 
displayed ; and it measures 5 feet each way from 
one extremity to the other. In its texture it is diffi- 
cult to say how it has been wrought, so that Brower’s 
description holds perfectly good. He says, in his 
‘Annals of Treves' (tom. ii. p. 91), ‘The threads 
are so fine and so closely united, that the eye cannot 
discover whether the vestment is woven or wrought 
with a needle. . . . The colour is reddish, and 
in the light of the sun resembles unprepared cinna- 
bar.’ At a short distance it resembles the Btamped 
leather now manufactured to imitate oak wainscoting, 
but on a closer examination one secs that the material 
is evidently of flax. The folds are apparent, and the 
surface of the cloth appears to shale, or rather crack, 
— the result of age. It lias no collar, — merely a hole 
for the head to pass through, and must have reached 
to the ancles. The case in which it is contained, is 
of the same form as the tunic, — like the letter T,— 
and at the base on either side is au aperture through 
which the officiating priests introduce the medals, 
pictures, books, and other objects to bo blessed by 
contact with the sacred vestment. The manner in 
which it is inspected is in procession formed in a double 
line, marshalled by tho Prussian gendarmerie outside 
the doors of the cathedral. The procession advances 
slowly until the steps of the high altar are passed, and 
a momentary pause is made before the relic, to gaze 
upon it and deposit an offering. The amount col- 
lected in this manner must have been very great, for 
each day produces an enormous heap, in which, 
though copper predominates, a great deal of silver 
appears, and now aud then gold pieces and scheme or 
paper-money. When I state that this procession 
begins to form at an early hour in the morning, and 
continues to stream into the cathedral until midnight, 
with no other intermission than the occasional clos- 
ing of the doors to prevent too dense a crowd, some 
idea may be formed of the numbers that are daily 
admitted. To facilitate the approach to strangers 
and foreigners, certain hours are set apart, when, by 
Applying at a different door, admission to the cathe- 
dral is given, and the line of the procession inter- 
cepted, thus obviating the necessity of waiting for 
some hours bareheaded in the streets. The mass ol 
people endure the delay without an impatient look ; 
they keep close file, it is true, but are chiefly engiqp- 
cd in chaunting tho Ave ^Maria, — the women first 
and then the men, in a clear ringing tone. Where 
all the crowds come from, seems a wonder,— but the 
stream is continuous, and its component parts are 
always changing. In point of costume it is curious, 
the head-dresses of the women being of such various 
form and colour, and the physiognomy and expres- 
sion so different. The finest effect of the procession 
is fcitneSsed at night, when the cathedral is lit up 
and the deep tones of the vesper bell peal through 
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the aisles like the diapason note* of an organ. The 
body of the church ia but feebly illuminated in com- 
parison with the altar, where a blase of light sur- 
rounds the shrine, but this comparative dimness adds 
to the effect, as the pilgrims slowly advance along 
the centre aisle, between rows of banners above the 
tombs of the ElectoH, whose heavy folds sweep the 
maible floor. It is impossible for any building to be 
better adapted for the purpose of a procession than 
this old Bycantine cathedral, as the floor continues 
to rise by successive flights of steps from the nave 
to the choir, from thence to the lower altar, and 
from thence again on the south side by a very high 
flight leading to the altar of St. Peter ; which is thus 
elevated at least 20 feet above the western entrance, 
and enables the spectator to catch a glimpse of the 
upper part of the relic the instant he enters the 
aisle. 

14 The streets of Treves are at this moment scarcely 
less attractive to the stranger than the cathedral— 
from daylight till dusk, and from dusk till daylight 
again, with but a short interval for sleep, — there is 
one continuous movement and hum of people all 
having the same object in view, to join the proces- 
sions. The sight witnessed, they spread over the 
city for A few hours, and then disappear to make 
way for fresh comers.* 1 

COCCE1 ANS, a denomination which arose in the 
seventeenth century, deriving its name from its 
founder, John Cocceius, in German Koch, Professor 
of Divinity at Leyden in Holland. Cocceius and 
Voetius were two of the most eminent expositors of 
Scripture among the Reformed At the period in which 
they lived. The latter adhered only to the literal 
sense in both the Old and the New Testaments, and 
considered the predictions of the Ancient prophets as 
being all fulflUcd in events anterior to the coming of 
Clirist, and, therefore, not at all applicable to the 
Messiah. He supposed, however, that those prophe- 
cies which are applied in the New Testament to 
Christ, have, besides their literal Bense, a secret and 
mystical meaning which rentes to Christ, to his his- 
tory and mediation. Cocceius proceeded on very 
different principles in interpreting the Sacred vpl- 
ima. He supposed that the whole Old Testament 
lepresented, as in a mirror, the history of Clirist and 
of the Christian church, and that the predictions of 
the ancient prophets were to be literally understood 
as applying to Clurist. He hdfld also that the entire 
hiatory of the Christian church down to the end of 
time was prefigured in frlie Old Testament. The 
Cocceian mode of interpretation was followed by 
many Dutch, Swiss, and German divines, but stren- 
uously opposed by the sect of the Voetians, The 
strange extravagance of the leading principle laid 
down by Cocceius, could scarcely be defended even 
by bis wannest friends— that the language of the 
Bible must signify all that it can be made to fignify. 
fl M rh i hermeneutic principle as this would Jwi In 
Ike bends of ingenious and subtle men to the most 


perverted explanations of multitudes of passages in 
the Word of God. The following brief view of the 
leading opinions of Cocceius is given by Mosheim : 
44 Theology itself, in the opinion of Cocceius, ought 
to be freed from the trammels of philosophy, end to 
be expounded only in Scriptural phraseology. Hence, 
perceiving that the sacred writers denominate the 
method of salvation which God has prescribed, a 
covenant of God with men, he concluded that there 
could be no more suitable And pertinent analogy, ac- 
cording to which to adjust and Arrange an entire 
system of theology. But while intent solely on ac- 
commodating and applying the principles of human 
covenants to divine subjects, he incautiously fell into 
some opinions which it is not easy to approve. For 
instance, he asserted that the covenant which God 
made with the Hebrew nation through the medium 
of Moses, did not differ in its nature from the new 
covenant procured by Jomis Christ. He supposed 
that God caused the ten commandments to be pro- 
mulgated by Moses, not as a law which was to be 
obeyed, but as one form of the covenant of grace. 
Rut when the Ilubrews had offended him by various 
sins, and especially by the worship of the golden 
calf, God, being moved with just indignation, super- 
added to that moral law the yoke of the ceremonial 
law, to serve as a punishment. This yoke was in 
itself very burdensome, but it became much more 
pAinful in consequence of its import. For it con- 
tinually admonished the Hebrews of thoir very im- 
perfect, doubtful, And anxious state, and was a kind 
of perpetual memento that they merited tho wrath 
of God, and that they could not anticipate a full ex- 
piation and remission of their sins till the Messiah 
should come. Holy men indeed under the Old Tes- 
tament enjoyed eternal salvation after death; but 
while they lived, they were far from having that as- 
surance of salvation which is so comforting to us 
under the New Testament. For no Bins were then 
actually forgiven, but only suffered to remain unpun- 
ished, because Christ had not yet offered up himself 
as a sacrifice to God, and therefore could not be re- 
garded, before the divine tribunal, as one who lias 
actually assumed our debt, but only as our surety.** 
The Dutch churches wore agitated for many years 
with the keen controversies which were maintained 
between the Coccoians and thiir opponents, the 
Voetians, with varied success. At length the Coc- 
ceian caino to be* absorbed in the Cartesian contro- 
versy. At first, and for a considerable time, Con- 
cerns was opposed to Cartes, but at length both 
came to be so far identified, that the most violent 
combatants of the one were equally violent comba- 
tants of the other. Not that the Cocceian theology 
and the Cartesian philosophy have any natural con- 
nection with each other. * Yet it so happen^), by 
a strange coincidence, that those who took Cocceius 
as their guide in theology, took Dee Cartes as their 
master in philosophy. Thus the Cartesians and the 
Cocceian* became one united heed, contending 
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Against the Voetiaua with the utmost earnestness 
tnd vigour. Throughout the remainder of the seven- 
teenth century, the two parties were engaged in 
keen controversy. Other sects arose in Holland, 
which pushed the principles of the Cartesian philo- 
sophy beyond their legitimate boundaries into abso- 
lute atheism. Thus the Verachorists and the FlatU- 
miata , combining the doctrines of Spinosa with those 
of Cocceius, produced in 1680 a new system of reli- 
gion, which was at once absurd and impious. See 
Dutch Reformed Church. 

COCYTU8, one of the four rivers which wore 
said in the ancient heathen mythology to be [tossed 
over by the dead on their entrance into the infernal 
regions. The Cocytus is represented as sending 
forth a hollow melancholy sound. See Tartarus. 

CODEX ARGENTEUS (Ut. silver copy), a 
celebrated manuscript of the four gospels in the 
Moeso-Gothic language, deriving its name from its 
being written on vellum in letters of silver. The 
people for whom this version was intended arc not 
to be confounded with the Goths of Sweden. They 
j came from the east of the Boryst hones, and gra- 
I dually moving westward, Bottled in Wallachia. 

! Here the celebrated IJlphilas invented a Gothic al- 
phabet of twenty-five letters, 11 four of which,” Gib- 
bon informs us, “ he invented to express the pecu- 
liar sounds that were unknown to the Greek and La- 
tin pronunciation.” This indefatigable benefactor of 
a barbarous people was himself by birth n Cappa- 
docian, was a bishop of the Mcsso-Goths, and a 
member of tho council of Constantinople in A. d 
349. 

For a long period it was thought that the labours 
of IJlphilas had lieen limited to the translation of 
tho four Gospels, but from tho discoveries which 
have been made in the course of the present century, 
it is now regarded as an undoubted fact that he must 
have translated the entire Bible. This work, which 
has earned for him An immortal name, ho accom- 
plished in the reign of tho Emperor Viviens. In his 
version of the New Testament, he has followed the 
original Greek ; while in that of the Old Testament 
he has adhered to the Beptungint. From its anti- 
quity, as well as its general fidelity, the Gothic ver- 
sion of Ulphilas occupies a high place in the esti- 
mation of biblical critics. I’hilostorgius alleges that 
he designedly omitted the Books of Samuel and the. 
Kings, from an apprehension tliat 4he warlike spirit 
of his nation might be roused by the relation of the 
Jewish wars. 

A variety of opinion exists as to the age of the 
Codex Argenteus, which is limited to the four Gos- 
pels, and these in an imperfect Btate. Some go so far 
as to imagine that it is the very copy which ITlphilos 
wrote with his own hand ;• while others suppose it to 
liave been completed by a bishop of Thrace, towards 
the latter end of the fourth century. The history of 
the silver manuscript is somewhat interesting and cu- 
rious. At a very remote period, it would seem to have 


been the property of Alaric, King of Toulouse, whose 
kingdom and palace was destroyed by Chlodovie of 
Clovis, in or about A. d. 607. Others again say, 
that it belonged to Amalric, who had been conquered 
by Childebert in ▲. D. 531. For many centuries 
this book had been subsequently preserved in the 
Benedictine monastery of Werden, on the river 
Ruhr, in the county of Mark, in Westphalia, where 
it was discovered in 1597 by Anthony Marillon, who 
extracted a few passages, which he inserted in a work 
entitled, ( A Commentary on the Gothic Alphabet.’ 
Some time after, Arnoldus Mercator observed it in 
the same place, and having translated some verses of 
it, Gruter gave them to the world in Iub * Inscrip- 
tion es AntiqiuD.’ From Werden it was carried to 
Prague, where in 1648, when that city was stormed 
by the Swedes under the command of Count Kftnigs- 
mark, it was found by that nobleman, who presented 
it Along with other treasures to his sovereign, Queen 
Christina. After remaining for some time in the 
royal Jibraiy, it disappeared during the confusion 
which preceded the abdication of the queen, having 
been taken, as is supposed, by Isaac Vossius to the 
Netherlands, where it was discovered again in 1655. 
While the Codex Argenteus was in the Netherlands, 
it was copied by FranciB Junius, a learned antiqua- 
rian, and for the iirst time given to the world. Borne 
writers assert that it was purchased back again by 
Charles XII. King of Sweden, but whether such be 
the fact or not, this valuable manuscript is at pre- 
sent in the University of Upsala, carefully bound 
or covered over with silver, embossed with the like- 
ness of Ulphilas engraved upon it. The present 
state of tho manuscript is thus described by Dr. 
Locwc, in a learned article in the ‘Journal of Sacred 
Literature: 1 44 This codex, of which there are 188 
pages of a quarto size, is written on very thin and 
smoothly-polished vellum, which is for tho greater 
part of a purple colour. On this ground the letters, 
which are all uncial , i. e. capitals, were afterwards 
printed in silver, the initials, and some other pas- 
sages excepted, which are in gold. To the latter 
belong the three first lines of the Gospels of St 
Luke and St. Mark, which are impressed with golden 
foil, as wero most probably those of St. Matthew And 
St. John. At the commencement of a section, or 
chapter, the whole ib distinguished by golden char- 
acters, and so it is with the beginning of the Lord's 
Braver, and the titles ‘of the Evangelists, which are 
all illuminated in gold. From the deep impression 
of the strokes, the celebrated Michaelia has conjec- 
tured that the letters were either imprinted with a 
warm iron or cut with a graver, and afterwards 
coloured, a circumstance, which is said to have led to 
the discovery of those letters, the colour of which 
lmd faded. But it has been recently proved that 
eafh letter was painted, and not formed in the man* 
n^r supposed by Michaelia. Most of the silver let 
ters haye become green hi the course of time' 
whereas the golden ones are as yet in a superior 
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state of preservation. Tliis covering of tlie letters 
with gold and silver is a characteristic feature in 
some ancient and modem Asiatic writings, and in 
most of the Canticles, Missals, Breviaries, etc. of the 
Middle Ages. The adjective argenteus, therefore, as 
used in connection with the 4 codex 1 in question, re- 
fers solely to this circumstance. Some parts of this 
codex, which is said to have amounted formerly in 
all to 320 pages, have a pale violet hue. 11 The Co* 
dex Argenteus is undoubtedly the most ancient spe- 
cimen extant of the Teutonic or German language. 

CODEX CAROL1NUS, a name given to a manu- 
script containing some fragments of the Gothic ver- 
sion of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, which is 
preserved in the library of the Duke of Brunswick 
at Wolfenbiittel. It was discovered in 1750 by 
Francis Anton Knittcl, in a Codex RescriptuB be- 
longing to the ducal library. This MS., which is on 
vellum, contains the version of Ulphilas in one col- 
umn, and a Latin translation in the other. It is 
supposed to belong to the sixth century, And was so 
defaced by another work written over it, tluit it. was 
with great difficulty decyphered and restored. It is 
written in the character of the Codex Argenteus, but 
neither so beautiful nor so interesting as that manu- 
script. Both of them, however, have received great 
improvement from the discoveries made in lira Am- 
brosian Library in Milan in 1817 by Cardinal Majo, 
the late learned librarian of the Vatican. Dr. 
Locwe, in the article from winch we have already 
quotod, gives the following account of these disco- 
veries : “ While examining two Codices Rescript!, 
Majo discovered in one of them some Gothic writ- 
ing, which, ere long, proved to be fragments of the 
Book of Kings, Ezra, and Nehemiah. Thus encour- 
aged, he continued his inquiries, and had the satis- 
faction to find four other Codices Rescript!, contain- 
ing in like manner portions of Ulphilas' Gothic ver- 
sion. Having communicated his discoveries to Count 
Carlo Qttavio Castiglioni, the latter joined Majo in 
k. : nquiries, so that we are indebted to both these 
savans for whatever we know concerning some con- 
siderable portions of this interesting production. 
Availing ourselves of the labours of these distin- 
guished men, we slia.ll notice a few of the MSS. they 
discovered. 

44 The first of them consists of 204 quarto pages ; 
it is on vellum, and contains the Homilies of Gre- 
gory the Great on the Prophedes of Ezekiel, which, 
judging from their appearance or character, must 
have been produced about the eighth century. Be- 
neath this are contained the Epistles of St. Paul to 
the Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, 1 and 2 of Timo- 
thy, Titus, and Philemon, as also a portion of the 
Gotluc Calendar, all of which is written in a more 
ancient Gothic handwriting. The Epistles to the 
Corinthians, Ephesians, and to Timothy, 
constitute the main part of this interesting MS., an# 
ate almost entire. The titles of the Epistjp ai% 
given at the heads of the pages on which they com- 


mence, and are pretty readable. Of the other Epis- 
tles, there are considerable fragments only. The 
whole seems to have boen written by two different 
writers or copyists, as there exists a marked differ- 
ence in the writing, the one being more finished and 
pleasing than the other. Some savans have traced 
various readings in some of the margins, which are 
said to be written in a very small hand. 

41 The second manuscript consists of 156 quarto 
pages, on much thinner vellum. It contains St. 
Jerome's Exposition of Isaiah, written in Latin be* 
longing to the eighth or ninth century. Under this 
Exposition may be seen the Gothic Version of St 
Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, Ephe- 
sian^ Philippians, Colossians, the two Epistlos to 
the T hcssalonians, and to Titus. What is wanting 
in the former MS. is found in this, which lias some 
^rious readings peculiar to itself. 

44 In the third manuscript, which is a Ijitin vol- 
ume of a quarto Bize, are contained the plays of 
Plautus, and part of Seneca's Tragedies of Medea 
and C Miipux . Iu this volume Cardinal Mqjo discov- 
ered fragments of the Books of Kings, Ezra and 
Nelicmiuh. This discovery is of the utmost impor- 
tance, as being among the few fragments of Ulphi- 
las 1 Version of the Old Testament extant. This 
fact, moreover, furnishes a refutation of the asser- 
tion that Ulphilas designedly omitted the Books ol 
Kings for the reasons already alluded to. The date 
of the Latin writing of this MS. is supposed to be 
the eighth or ninth century. 

44 The fourth and last manuscript which we shall 
notice, consists of a single sheet in small quarto, snd 
contains four pages of the Gospel according to St. 
John in Latin, under which are foutid the very frag- 
ments of chaps, xxv. xxvi. and xxvii. of the Gosjral 
of St. Matthew, which are wanting in the Code# 
Argenteus. 

44 All these manuscripts are written in broad and 
thin characters, without any division of words or of 
chapters, hut with contractions of proper names, not 
unlike those we find in ancient Greek MSS. Some 
sections have been discovered which are indicated 
by numeral marks or larger spaces, and sometimes 
by large letters. The Gotluc writing is said to be- 
long to the sixth century. 11 

The whole of Ulphilos’s version, as it now exists, 
comprising the Codex Argenteus, lira Codex Caroli- 
nes, and the Aurjiruhiau MSS., iuriude very loigp 
portions of the four Gosjrals, the Epistles of St. Paul, 
the Books of Kings, Ezra, Nehemiah, the Maoco* 
bees, and some parts of the Psalms. The latest and 
most /mished critical edition of tlra entire remains ol 
Ulphilas is that of Gabelenx and Locbe, published 
at Leipzig 1836—1847. Still another work sup- 
posed to be from the pep of Ulphilas, has been 
discovered by H. F. Massmann, who found It 
among some manuscripts belonging to the libraries 
of Rome and Milam It is an exposition of the Gos- 
pel according to John, and has been published along 
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with a Latin version, explanatory notes, an historic 
cal inquiry, and a Gothic-Latin Dictionary. See 
Biiim*. 

CfELESTI A NS. See Pklaoians. 

CfELESTI NES. See Celestjnks. 

C< EM COLAS (l^at. Cwlum, heaven, cob , to wor- 
ship), heaven-worshippers, a heretical sect which 
arose in the mid of the fourth century in Africa. 
They are condemned by two different rescripts of 
the Emperor Hotiorius, but the precise nature of 
their opinions is not known. In the Thcodosiau 
code they are ranked as Jews, and hence some have 
considered them as apostates from the Christian to 
the Jewish faith, Imt this is far from being certain 
or even probable. This name was sometimes applied 
by Pagans to the early Christians by way of derision 
and reproach. 

CCELUS. Boo Uranus. * 

COEMPTJO, one of the methods of contracting 
marriages among the ancient Unmans, according to 
which the parties solemnly hound themselves to each 
other by the ceremony of giving and receiving a 
piece of money. See Marriaue. 

(XENOUlf EH. Sco Cenomteb. 

COLA&NIS, a surname of Artemis (which see), 
derived from a mythical king called Colauius. 

COLAKHAHIAKH, a sect of Gnostics which 
arose in the middle of the second century. They 
were originated by Colarhasus, a scholar of Valentine 
(see Valentin ianh). They held that Christ sprang 
from the thirty Afioss (which see) ; that Jesus and 
Christ were two distinct, persons; and that the life 
and generations of all men, with all human affairs, 
depended on the seven planets. Their views were, 
therefore, a strange compound of Christianity, .Ju- 
daism, and Pagnuism. 

COMAS, a surname of Aphrodite (which see), 
derived from the Attic promontory of Colias, on 
which the goddess had a statue. 

COLLATIN’ EH, an order of monks in Italy, 
oaUcd also Oblates, the members of which reside in 
a monastery, but make no vows except a promise of 
obedience. They can go abroad freely, inherit pro- 
perty, and are placed under few restrictions. Homo 
abbeys of this description aro said to be filled with 
ladies of nuik. 

COLLATION, i term used whore a bishop gives 
a benefice, which either he had as patrou, or which 
came to him by lapse. • 

COLLATION, the name given in the Romish 
church to the sparo meal taken on days of abstinence, 
consisting chiotiy of bread, vegetables, or fruits, but 
without animal food. • 

COLLECT, the name applied in the early Chris- 
tian church to the invocation, which was called col- 
keta or collect, because U was a collection or repe- 
tition of all the prayers of the people, Bingham 
gives it as tlie form runs in the Constitutions, thns : 

“ 0 Lord Almighty and most High, thou that 
dwellest in the highest, thou Holy One that rosiest 


in thy saints, (or holy places,) that art without eel 
giual, the great Monarch of the world; who by thy 
Christ hast caused thy knowledge to be preached 
unto us, to the acknowledgment of thy glory and 
name, which he hath manifested to our undentaod- 
ings : look down now by him upon this thy flock, 
and deliver it from all ignorance and wicked works. 
Grant that it may fear thee, and love thee, and 
tremble before the face of thy glory. Be merdfuUl 
and propitious unto them, and hearken to thelttP 
prayers ; and keep them unchangeable, unblameable, 
and without rebuke : that they may be holy both iu 
body and soul, not having spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing; but that they may he perfect, and none 
among them deficient or wanting in any respect. 0 
thou their Defender, thou Almighty, that regardcst 
not persons, be. thou the help of this thy je»q»lc, 
whom thou hast redeemed with the precious blord 
of thy Christ. Be thou their defence and sucec^r, 
their refuge and keeper, their impregnable tipi, 
their bulwark and safety. For no one can pirjjfc 
them out of thy hand. There is no other God like 
thee: in thee is our hope and strong consolation. 
Sanctify them by thy truth ; for thy word is truth. 
Thou that dost nothing out of partiality and favour 
thou that enlist not he deceived, deliver them from 
sickness and infirmity, from sin, from all injury and 
fraud, and from the fear of the enemy, from the ar- 
row that flietli by day, and the danger that walkcth 
in darkness ; and vouchsafe to bring them to denial 
life, which is in Christ thy only begotten Son, our 
God and Saviour; by whom )>e glory And worship 
unto thco in the Holy Ghost, now and for ever, 
world without end. Amen.** 

The collects among the Latins then were the 
same sort of prayers which the Greeks called invo- 
cations and commendations, with which the bishop 
concluded the prayers of the deacon and people in 
each distinct part of Divino service. The custom ft 
repeating collects at the end of the service is of great 
antiquity in the Church of England, being known to 
have prevailed before the Norman Conquest, and the 
very collects now in use formed part of the devo- 
tional services of the church long before the Refor- 
mation, 

COLLEGE, a union of persons for a common pur- 
pose, a community. Among the ancient Homans, a 
college must, in order to be legal, consist at least ol 
three persons, who were considered as forming a cor- 
porate body, entitled to privileges somewhat similar to 
corporations among ourselves, such as holding com- 
mon property, having a common purse, and being 
treated in law as a legal unity. A collegium was 
sometimes called also a universitas. The phrase is 
sometimes used, “a college of bishops/ 1 which is re- 
garded in England as necessary to the consecration 

a new bishop, and the college must, at In Roman 
law, consist of not less than three prelates. 

COLLEGE OF AUGURS, the institution of 
soothsayers among the indent heathens. It L> 
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tmoed as for hack as the very commencement of the 
Roman history, Romulus having appointed a college 
of three, to which he afterwards added two. By the 
Ogulnian law passed n. c. 300, the number of augurs 
was increased to nine, of whom five were chosen by 
the plebs. The dictator Sulla increased them to 
fifteen, a number which continued till the time of 
Augustus, when the power of electing augurs being 
vested in the Emperor himself, the number of the 
college was regulated solely by the imperial will. 
The college of augurs possessed far greater po\\ cr in 
the oarlier than in the later period of the Roman his- 
tory. Thus, though the election of the college was 
at first intrusted to the comitia curiata, or assembly 
of the patricians, the augurs themselves were regu- 
larly consulted before the election was considered 
complete. At length, as their influence became 
greater, they obtained the power of self-election, 
which they continued to exercise until b. c. 103, 
when, by the Domitiau law, it was decreed that any 
vacancy in the college of augurs should be tilled up 
by the votes of a minority of the trilies chosen by 
lot. This law underwent various change^ having 
ueun repealed by Sulla, ami restored during the con- 
sulship of Cicero, n. 03 ; repealed a second time 
by Antony, and again revived at an after period. 
The introduction of Christianity proved in the high- 
est degree unfavourable to the art of divination, and 
though the utmost efforts were made, by the augurs 
themselves to maintain their influence, the college 
was finally abolished by the Emperor Theodosius. 
See Alwrh. 

COLLEGE DE PROPAGANDA FIDE, a col- 
lege instituted at Rome by Pope IJrlwn VI 11. in 
1627. In this seminary young men from all nations 
are educated as Romish missionaries, with the view 
of diffusing the doctrines of the Roman Church in 
foreign nations. The college owed its institution to 
John Baptist Viles, or as some allege, Vi vim, a Spa- 
niard residing At Rome. He surrendered all his pos- 
sessions and property, including his very elegant 
mansion, into the hands of the pontiff, and by this 
munificent gift he founded the College de Propa- 
ganda Fide, establishing as the commencement of the 
undertaking ten scholarships for youth from foreign 
lands. Cardinal Barbmni, the Pope's brother, in 
1637 and 1638, added thirty-one more scholarships 
for Georgians, Persians, Nest on ads, Jacobites, Mol- 
chites, Copts, Abyssinians, an<f Indians ; and in de- 
fect of these, for Armenians from Poland, Russia, and 
Constantinople. The condition on which Barberini 
gave this splendid endowment was, that the scholars 
who should partake of his bounty, should pledge 
themselves to become missionaries among their own 
countrymen, or to go wherever the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide should order them. The College 
was at first placed under the authority of three can- 
ons of the three patriarchal churches at Roqp, but 
since the year 1641 it has been tinder the con- 
tool to which we have just referred, sad which had 


boon established by Gregory XV. B 
tion de Propaganda Fidk. 
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COLLEGES OF PIETY, a name given to meet* 
ings for the revival of religion in Germany, which 
were set up by Philip James Spevier at Frankfort iu 
1670, first in his own house, and afterwards also in the 
church. Thu special object of these mootings was 
to bring about more cordial friendship among those 
who were seeking to edify their souls, aud at tho same 
time to rundcr tho public preaching of God's word 
more profitable, by explaining the sermons delivered 
by catechising, by lectures on the Holy Scriptures, 
with prayer and singing. Tho appellation Colleges 
of Piety was derived from llollmid, whore there was 
a party who, from their meetings for worship which 
tBcy called collegia, wore denominated cnUcgiauts, 
The Frankfort meetings, though originated from the 
l>esfc of motives, and attended with benefit to many, 
were not long in being imitated by others, who, want- 
ing the prudence of Spciier, conducted mutters ho 
unwisely as to lead to great abuses. On some occa- 
sions no minister whs present to regulate tho pro 
feedings, aud, accordingly, the utmost irregularity 
prevailed. At other limes every one was allowed to 
speak, and, as a natural consequence, heretical Opi- 
nions were often broached, and enthusiasm took tho 
place of sobriety and sincere devotion. In small vil- 
lages the meetings were, generally conducted with 
great propriety, but in large towns, as iu J Inmburg 
for example, there were frequent commotions. Tho 
most unseemly disturbances also took place at Erfurt h, 
Dantxic, Wolfenbtittel, Gotha, and even at Halle in 
Saxony. Finding that unexpected results bad followed 
from the institution of his Colleges of Piety, Spend 
suppressed those which he himself had set up. 
Others followed his example, but in some cases tho 
meetings were continued, and people began to fre- 
quent them to the ciilirn neglect of public worship 
and thus the good which ttpener sought to do was 
evil spoken of, and his benevolent attempts to intro- 
duce a higher tone of piety among his countrymen 
were perverted into means of injuring the holy causu 
which ho had so warmly at heart. See Piltmtic 
CONTMOVEKSY. 

COLL EG I A NTH, a Christian sect which arose in 
Holland iu 1619, when tho Amiiuian dispute was at 
its height. It wat^ originated by three brothers, John 
James, Hadrian, and Gisbcrt Kuddeus or Van d«r 
Kodde, humble, but pious men, holding Armiuian 
principles. Joined by one Anthony Conielim, the) 
held meetings which they called collegia, and hence 
the sect acquired the name of Colleghuita. The 
only test of admission to the society was a belief in 
the Bible as inspired of (iqd, and act earnest desire 
and endeavour to live conformably to its precept*, 
wliatcver might 1/e their opinions o u the various doc- 
trines of the Christian religion. The brethren are 
accustomed to assemble twice a-week, on Sabbath 
2o # 
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End Wednesday, for religious exercises. On these 
occasions they commence the service with singing a 
hymn and ottering up a prayer, after wliich a pas- 
sage of Scripture is read and explained, two persons 
having been appointed to expound it, and then any 
male person in the assembly iB freely permitted to 
otter liis thoughts to the brethren. Thus a contro- 
versy often arises at their meetings. They have 
printed lists of the texts which are to be discussed at 
their meetings, so that the brethren have it in tluir 
power to give their opinions after careful previous 
preparation. At Rhoinsberg they have large build- 
ings destined for the education of orphan children, 
and for the reception of strangers, and in that place 
the brethren assemble twice a-year, spending four 
days successively in meetings for mutual encoumge- 
ment and edification, as well as for the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper. On these occasions, also, tffe 
ordinance of baptism is administered to those who 
wish it ; but the ceremony is invariably performed 
by total immersion. Tho Collcgiants in Friesland 
assemble once a-year at LeeuwArdon for tho same 
purposes as their brethren who meet at Rhoiusberg. 
From tho lax tenris of admission among tlie Colle- 
giants, they are drawn from all sects, and consist of 
men of the most widely opposite opinions. They 
account no nmn a heretic on account of his opinions, 
but solely on account of vicious and immoral con- 
duct. 

When the sect of Collcgiants was first, instituted 
Arminianiurn was at a low ebb in Holland, having 
been formally condemned by the synod of Dort, and 
the ministers who held its tenets being prohibited 
from promulgating them. The brothers Van der 
Kodde, accordingly, opened private meetings or clubs 
called collegia. The first was hold at the village of 
VVannaud, whore one of tho brothers lived, and after 
a short time the meetings were transferred to Rheins- 
berg, a small village near Leyden, from which the 
Collcgiants received the name of Rliciusbnrgers. Si- 
milar meetings were instituted at other places in Hol- 
land, and the sect rapidly increased until it became 
a largo body. They professed to tolerate all opi- 
nions, however extravagant, and openly opposed 
to the plainest declarations of Scripture. Yet, 
notwithstanding the tolerant spirit by which they 
were avowedly actuated, a controversy arose in 
1072 in the sect of tho Collegiants, which raged 
with the utmost bitterness fornyonsideruble time. 
Tho parties were an the one side, John and Paul 
Bredenburg, merchants of Rotterdam, and on the 
other side, Abraham Lemmermaim and Francis 
Ctiipcr, merchants of Amsterdam. The brothers 
Bredenburg openly taught tho doctrine of Hpinosa, 
and demonstrated its accordance with reason ma- 
thematically. With strange inconsistency they 
avowed their belief in Christianity as being of Di- 
vine origin, recommending and defending it in the 
mootings of the Collegiants. To reconcile such 
opposite and contradictory systems as Spinosismand 


Christianity, they maintained that reason is opposed 
to religion, but that we ought, nevertheless, to be- 
lieve iu the religion contained in the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures against the most evident and the 
most conclusive mathematical demonstrations. It is 
plain, then, that the brothers Bredenbnrg must have 
held, that what is false in theology may be true in 
philosophy, and vice versa , what is a religious truth 
may be a philosophical error, and even a mathema- 
tical absurdity. This strange, contradictory system 
of opinion was opposed by Francis Cuiper, a book 
seller of Amsterdam, in a work entitled * Arcana 
Atheisrni Detecta, 1 or tho Secrets of Atheism De- 
tected. The controversy waxed warm on both sides ; 
other minor contests arose about the same time ; and 
the result of tho whole was, that the Collegiants, in 
1680. were divided into two opposing sects, which 
held their assemblies in separate buildings at Rlieins- 
bnrg. In the beginning, however, of tho eighteenth 
century, when the heads of the opposing factions 
had disappeared from the scene, the Bchism began 
to heal, and the Collegiants returned to their former 
harmony. They continue to this day to observe the 
same inodes of worship, and though far from being 
so numerous as they once were, still hold their meet 
ingB without any fixed pastors, and practise bap- 
tism by immersion. 

COLLEGIAT1. See Copvatjb. 

COLLEGIUM JESCULAP1I kt HYGETjE. 
The college of JEsculapiitH and of Hygoia was among 
the ancient Romans a congregation of sixty persons, 
who, at certain days in the year, met at an appointed 
place to offer sacrifices in behalf of those who were 
willing to implore the help of the god and goddess of 
health. 

COLLEGIUM DENDROPHORIUM, the col- 
lege of the Dendrophori. It is difficult to ascertain 
with certainty who these people were. The word fa 
derived from two Greek words, dendron , a tree, and 
phrro, to cany, lienee Salmasius thinks, that, by 
the Dendrophori were meant those men who, in the 
processions made in honour of the gods, carried 
branches of trees. From the following passage in 
the Theodosian code, however, it would appear that 
they were a class of heathens : “ It is just that all 
the places which the Dendrophori and other hea- 
thens have possessed, and were appointed for keel- 
ing of feasts and distribution of money, be applied to 
Lhe revenues of our house, having beforehand ban- 
ished the error whit h bad tirst given birth to them.* 

COLLOCATIO, a custom which existed among 
tho ancient Greeks and Romans, on the death of any* 
individual, of laying out tho corpse on a bed with a 
pillow for supporting the head and bade. It was 
placed at one time outside the house, bnt afterwards 
at the tlireshold, the design being, as Plato alleged, 
to give ocular proof that the person was really dead, 
or, as gj more likely to have been the reason, to show 
tfiat tl|p death had been natu ral, sot caused by vio- 
lence. By the side of the oorpse was laid a honey- 
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lake, which was said to be meant as a gift to Cerbe- 
rus. Beside the bed were arranged painted earthen 
vessels, which were buried with the corpse. The 
collocatio continued for two days, and on the third 
the body was carried out for burial. 

COLLUTIIIANS, a heretical sect wliich arose in 
the fourth century, founded by Colluthus, a presby- 
ter of Alexandria. He seems to have approached in 
his opinions to the tenets of the Manichoans, hold- 
ing tliat God did not create the wicked, and that he 
was not the author of the evils that befall men. Col- 
luthus was deposed by the council of Alexandria, 
a. d. 324, and died before A. d. 340. The sect ex- 
isted but for a short time. 

COLLOBIUM (Gr. kolobos, short), a garment 
wliich some ancient authors affirm was worn by 
bishops and presbyters in the primitive ages of the 
Christian church. It was a short tunic or coat with- 
out long sleeves, thus differing from the dalmatica , 
which was the long coat with sleeves. Both these vest- 
ments wero used by tho Homans, though the collohium 
was the more common, ancient and honourable gar- 
ment, which was afterwards permitted, by tho laws 
of Theodosius tho Great, to be worn by senators 
within the walls of Constantinople. It is probable, 
therefore, that when a bishop or a presbyter- is said 
to wear a collobiuin. it means nothing more than 
that he wore a common Roman garment. 

COLLYHIDKS (Gr. cakes), a species of cakos 
of kneaded dough, which, from very ancient times, 
were offered to the gods as sacred gifts from the no- 
tion which the heathen in all ages liave entertained, 
that what was gratifying to the sons of men, must be 
pleasing and acceptable to the gods. Besides, it lias 
been imagined, by the ignorant in every age, that the 
inhabitants of heaven stood in need of food and drink 
(ike those of earth. The Hebrews offered cakes in 
the temple made with wheat or barley, kneaded with 
oil, and sometimes with honey. The Egyptians 
made offerings of cakes to their deities in behalf of 
deceased relatives. Cecrops directed cakes to be 
offered to Zeus at Athens. Herodotus infonns us, 
that the Persians offered consecrated cakes to their 
gods. Tho immolation or consecration of a victim 
among the ancient Romans consisted partly in cast- 
ing of com and frankincense, together with the 
taUa mala made with bran or meal mixed with 
salt, upon the head of the beast. Cakes were spe- 
cially used in the worship of "certain deities, as in 
tliat of Apollo. They were either simple cakes of 
dour, sometimes also of wgx, or they were made in 
the shApe of some animal, and were then offered as 
symbolical sacrifices in the place of real animals, 
either because they could not easily be procured, or 
were too expensive for the sacrifices. On the second 
day of the festival called Thesmophoria, celebrated 
In various parts of Greece in honour of Demeter, the 
women sat on the ground around the statuejrf the 
goddess, and took no other food than cakes ipade of 
sesame and honey. In Jer. viL 17, we toad of the i 


Israelites kneading their dough “ to make cakes to 
the queen of heaven,” which appears to have been 
from early times an idolatrous practice. The Col- 
lyrides of the Pagans having been transferred, in the 
fourth century, to the worsliip of the Virgin Mary, 
gave name to a small sect in Arabia. See next Ar- 
ticle. 

COLLYRIDIANS, a sect which arose towards 
the end of the fourth century, maintaining that the 
Virgin Mary ought to be worshipped and appeased 
with libations, sacrifices, and offerings of coUyridss 
or cakes. Thoy appear to have been a sect of wo- 
men, who came from Thrace and settled in Arabia, 
looking upon themselves as priestesses of Mary. On 
a set day, consecrated to her as a festival, they car- 
ried about in chariotR, similar to those which the 
Pagans used in their religious processions, cakes or 
♦afers dedicated to Mary, which they first presented 
to her as SAcred offerings, and then ato them. 
Neander considers this ceremony to have been de- 
! rived from the PAgan worsliip of Ceros, And that the 
customary bread-offerings at the Tliesmophoria or 
heathen feast of the harvest, in honour of Ceres, had 
been changed for such offerings in honour of Mary. 
Mosheiin, also, supposes the Collyridians to have boon 
heathen converts, who, while they were mere Pagans, 
had been accustomed to bake, and present to tho god* 
dess Venus or Astarto, certain cakes which were called 
collyrides, and now that they had become Christians 
they thought this honour might be best shown to 
Mary. Tho Collyridians were opposed by the An 
TIDICOMA1UANITKS (which see), who, instead of re- 
garding Mary as a goddess, held that she was not 
always virgin, but had other children after the birth 
of Jesus. See Mariolatry. 

COLLYVA, nn oblation used in the Greek church 
in commemoration of the resurrection oi the dead. 
It forms a portion of the funeral solemnities of the 
modem G reeks. The latest account of tho Colly va 
lias been given by Mr. Henry M. Baird, on intelli- 
gent traveller, in his recent work, entitled 1 Modern 
Greece.’ We quote the passage. “ In modem Greece 
several successive Fridays are set apart as especially 
devoted to the dead. Tho bell of the little church of 
St. Nicholas Rangaves, situated at the very base of 
the Acropolis, attracted my attention ou one of these 
occasions. Upon entering the church— -a small edi- 
fice scarce exceeding in size an ordinary room— 1 
found a few persqps waiting for the commencement 
of the services ; the men and boys standing near thl 
altar, while the women os usual remained somewhat 
further off. Ever and anon some person would come 
in casrying a small dish covered with a napkin, and, 
after devoutly crossing himself, placed the dish upoti 
the floor in front of the screen of the hieron or holy 
place. These plates contained a peculiar sort of 
cake, which is called Collyva. It is, in fact, an offer- 
ing made to ilia manes of the dead, and can certainly 
claim a Pagan rather than a Christian origin. It la 
carefully made, the principal ingredients being boiled 
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wheat and currants. The surface of the top is or- 
namented with various degrees of neatness, by means 
af the catAblo red grains of the pomegranates or al- 
monds, or anything of the kind. These cakes were 
sent by the relatives of those who had died within a 
year or two, and if handsome, were allowed to remain 
before the chancel. If more commonly prepared, 
the contents were thrown together into a basket. In 
every plate of colly va, and in every basket, were 
stuck a number of little lighted waxen tapers, which 
burned during the service. The notion of the com- 
mon people respecting this usage, was expressed to 
me by a person whom I asked to explain its pur- 
port. 'The soul of the deceased/ said he, 'for 
whom the cottym is offered, comes down during the 
service, and eats a single grain of tho wheat/ ” This 
observance of tho Greeks is probably of Pagan ori- 
gin. It is well known that Among the ancient Ro- 
mans there was a festival called Feralia , which was 
hold in tho latter end of tho month of February, 
when food was wont to be carried to the sepulchres 
for tho use of the dead. The Inferke and Parenta- 
lia were of the same description, allowing that among 
the ancient heathens, os among several modem na 
tions, tho mnnes of the dead arc thought to be able 
to partake of the enjoyments of the living. The 
Chinese (See Ancestors, Worship of), present 
offerings to the dead, and hold imaginary intercourse 
with them. See Funeral Rites. 

COLORITES, a congregation of Augustinian 
monks, founded in the sixteenth century by Bernard 
of Rogliano in Calabria. The name of this order is 
said to havo been drawn from Colorito, a hill in the 
Neapolitan territory on which there is a church de- 
dicated to tho holy Virgin. The order was not fully 
established till 1591, and a few years after they 
avowed submission to the general of the Augustin 
hermits. Their habit consisted of a dmk-coloured 
gown, and a mantle which reached only to their knees. 

COLIMA, in tho cosmogony of the ancient Phoe- 
nicians, as explained by Sanchnniathon, tho name of 
the wind, from which, as well as from his wife, 
Raau or Night, arose Life or ./Eon, and the First 
Bora or creation. The meaning of this myth, ac- 
cording to Rougemont, is, that the voice or Spirit of 
God (Colpia), in moving over the foimless and empty 
earth (Boau), has given rise, in the first place, to life 
in material things. 

CO MB AD AX US, a deity worshipped in Japan. 
He was a bonze or priest, of whom tho following 
strange story is told. When he was about eighty 
yearB old, he ordered a magnificent temple to be 
built, aud pretending to be weary of life, be ga^c out 
that he would retire into a cavern and sleep for ton 
thousand millions of years; after which he would 
come to life again. Accordingly, he went into the 
cavern, the mouth of which was immediately sealed 
up. The Japanese believe tliat he is still alive, and 
therefore celebrate a festival in his honour, and in- 
voke him as a god. 


COMBAT (Judicial). SeeBATTLE (Trial by) 

COMFORTED (The), one of the two classes, the 
connolnti or comforted, and t\& fader ati or confederat- 
ed, into which the Mariichean congregations were an 
ciently divided. The ALBiaENSKS (which see) clas- 
sified their people in precisely the same way, and 
the “ comforted” in the Albigensian church led a life 
of celibacy and of strict austerity. 

COMMA NDR1 ES, the name given to the houses 
of the knights hospitallers, an order of ecclesiastical 
knighthood which was instituted in the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

COMMATRE8 (Lat. con, together, and mater, a 
mother), a term sometimes used in ancient writers to 
denote sponsors in baptism. 

COMMEMORATION OF THE DEAD. See 
Anniversaries. 

COMMEMORATIONS, a word used in the 
church of Rome to denote the combination of the 
service of some holyday of lesser note with the ser- 
vice of some Sunday or greater holyday on which 
the lesser holyday liappens to fall. In all such cases 
tho Breviary enjoins that the hymns, verses, and 
some other parts of the service of the lesser holyday 
should bo added to those of the greater. See Festi- 
vals. 

COMMENDAM, an ecclesiastical Term used in 
England to denote a living commended by the crown 
to the care of a clergyman until a proper pastor has 
beon appointed to it. Such interim appointments 
have for some time been seldom or never granted to 
any but bishops, who, when their bishoprics were of 
small value, have, on some occasions, been allowed 
by special dispensation to hold their benefices, which, 
on their promotion, passed into the hands of the 
sovereign. 

COMMENDATIONS, ono of the names given in 
the Latin church to Collects (which see). 

COMMENDATORY LETTERS. In the early 
Christian church no Christian would venture to tra- 
vel without taking with him letters of credence from 
his own bishop, if he meant to communicate with 
the Christian church in a foreign country. The let- 
ters, which were called commendatory, were such as 
were only granted to persons of quality, or else per- 
sons whose reputation had been called in question, or 
clergymen who had occasion to travel into foreign 
countries. Persons travelling without these letter* 
might partake of tho dharity of the church in a foreign 
country, but were refused permission to sit down at 
the Lord's table. Dr. Sl^rlock says, in his treatise 
on Church Unity, “ The ancient discipline was very 
severe in admitting strangers who were unknown to 
them, to the communion, lest they should admit here- 
tics or schismatics, or excommunicated persons ; and, 
therefore, if any such came who could not produce 
their recommendatory letters, but pretended to have 
lSst them by the way, they were neither admitted to 
dbinmuniou nor wholly refused, but, if occasion were, 
maintained bv the church till such letters could be 
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procured from the church from whence they came, 
which was called the communio peregrina,” In the 
apostolical canons it was expressly provided, that if 
any strange bishops, presbyters, or deacons, travelled 
without commendatory letters, they should neither 
be allowed to preach nor bo received to eommunion, 
but only have wliat was necessary to answer their 
present wants, that is, a charitable subsistence. 

COMMENDATORY PRAYER, a name given to 
the morning thanksgiving, as it is called in the con- 
stitutions, which was ottered by the bishop or pas- 
tor in the early Christian church towards the close 
of the morning service. The prayer, as given by 
Bingham in his ‘Christian Antiquities, 1 is as fol- 
lows: “0 God, the God of spirits and of all flesh, 
with whom no one can compare, whom no one can 
approach, tha' givest the sun to govern the day, and 
the moon and stars to govern the night ; look down 
upon us with the eyes of thy favour, and receive our 
morning thanksgivings, and have mercy on us. For 
we havo not spread forth our hands to any strange 
god. For there is not any new god among us, but 
thou, our eternal and immortal God, who hast given 
us our being through Christ, and our well-being 
through him also. Vouchsafe by him to bring us to 
everlasting life ; with whom unto thee bo glory, 
honour, and adoration, in the Holy Ghost, world 
without end. Amen. 11 The African councils speak 
of prayers used at the funerals of the dead, which 
were also allied commendatory prayers, being such 
as were ottered when the body was committed to the 
ground. 

COMMINATION, a public denunciation or threat- 
ening of God’s vengeance upon sinners. There is an 
ancient office, called the Comminution , in the Church 
of England, which is appointed to be read on the first 
day of Lent or Ash -Wednesday, and at other times 
as the ordinary shall appoint. 

COMMINISTRI, the presbyters in the early 
Christian church who assisted in the administration 
of the sacraments. Subsequently they regularly 
administered the ordinances themselves. See El- 
ders (Christian). 

COMMISSARY, an officer in the Church of Eng- 
land who exercises ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
places of the diocese so far distant from the chief 
city, that the chancellor cannot summon the people 
to the bishop's principal consistory court without 
great inconvenience to them. 

COMMON PRAYER (Book op), the liturgy of 
the Church of England, the use of which in public 
worship, every clergyman is bound by the Act of Uni- 
’ fortuity to adhere ; and, besides, he subscribes a de- 
claration to the effect, “ That he himself will use the 
form in the said Book prescribed, in public prayer and 
administration of the sacraments, and none other. 11 
Previous to the reign of Edward VI., when the Lituiyy 
was first performed in English, the ritual hpd as- 
sisted of a collection of Latin prayers, made tap partly 
of some ancient forms used in the primitive church, 


and partly of some of a later original accommodated 
to the Romish church. Compiled at Rome, where 
the Latin tongue was spoken, the prayers had re* 
mained untranslated, oven though the Latin had be* 
come a dead language. In 1547 the Convocation, 
Aud afterwards the Parliament, took into their con- 
sideration the subject of the communion, the Roman- 
ists having withheld the cup from the laity ever 
since the council of Constance in 1414, on pretence 
that part of the transubstantiated wine was in danger 
of being spilt. A change, however, on this point, 
had come over the minds of Christian men in Eng- 
land, and an authoritative act was passed, first by the 
clergy, and then by the Legislature, enjoining all 
persons to receive tho sacrament in both kinds. The 
reformation of the communion led immediately to 
gther improvements. Among these, one of tho most 
important was tho appointment of a committee of 
the clergy to preparo “ an uniform order for tho com- 
munion according to the rules of Scripture, and the 
use of the primitive church. 11 This having been 
accomplished to the satisfaction of the public gen- 
erally, tho same persons were empowered in 1548 
by another commission to compose a new Liturgy, 
which was completed in a few months, and included 
the new office for the communion. The committee 
to whom this task hod been intrusted, was presided 
over by Archbishop Cranmer, and included eleven of 
the most eminent clergymen of the period, including 
Ridley the martyr. Drawn up by a body of men so 
highly qualified for the task, the Liturgy was ap- 
proved, confirmed, and published by the King and 
Parliament, and is called ‘The First Book of Ed- 
ward VI. 1 

In the course of three years after its preparation, 
Cranmer proposed to revise the Liturgy, and having 
called to his aid Martin ilucer and Peter Martyr, two 
eminent Continental divines, he produced a new edi- 
tion, with considerable alterations, consisting chiefly ol 
the addition of the sentences, exhortation, confession 
and absolution at the beginning of the morning aud 
evening services ; which in the first Common Prayer 
Book began with the Lord’s Prayer. The other 
changes were the removing of some ceremonies con- 
tained in the former book ; as tho use of oil in bap- 
tism ; the unction of the sick ; prayers for souls de- 
parted ; omitting the order fornrxing water with the 
wine, and several others. The vestments also pre- 
scribed by the former book wen; directed to be dis- 
used, and the practice of kneeling at the sacrament 
was explained. In this improved form the Liturgy 
wa* again confirmed by Parliament in 1552, and thus 
amended, it is frequently called ‘ The Second Book 
of Edward VI. 1 In the following year both this and 
the former act were repealed, Queen Mary, who had 
now succeeded to the throne, being resolved to re- 
store Romanism in England. This state of matters, 
however, was but of short duration, for in 1559 , soon 
after the accession of Elizabeth, a statute passed the 
Legislature restoring the English service; and a 



other committee of learned divines was appointed to 
review King Edward's Liturgies, and to frame from 
them a Book of Common Prayer for the use of the 
Church of England. In the list of commissioners on 
this important occasion, occurs the name of Matthew 
Parker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury ; but 
the cliief management of the undertaking is supposed 
to have devolved upon Mr/ Edward Guest, a very 
learned man, and subsequently almoner to the Queen 
and Bishop of Salisbury. At the outset the diffi- 
culty arose, which of the two former Liturgies ought 
to be roceivod. This point occasioned considerable 
discussion; but at length King Edward's Second 
Book was adopted, and its use was accordingly au- 
thorized by Parliament ; with the addition of certain 
Lessons to be read on every Sunday in the year, the 
form of the Litany altered and revised, and two sen- 
fences added in delivering the sacrament. The ah 
temtion in tho Litany consisted in omitting the 
words, “ From the tyranny of the Bishop of Home 
uid all his detestable enormities, ” which occurred in 
t )oth the hooks of King Edward : and the adding 
tthese words to tho first petition for tho Queen, 
Strengthen in tho truo worshipping of thee in righ- 
teousness and holiness of life. 11 The sentences insert- 
ed at the delivery of the sacrament consisted of “ the 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ which was given for 
thee; 11 and “The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
which was shed for thee, preserve thy body and soul 
to everlasting life. 11 These were adopted out of 
King Edward's first book, and were the whole forms 
then in use; though they were omitted in the second, 
the form of which was also adopted. A few other 
variations from tlaiH second book were Also made. 
Thus an alteration was introduced into the direction 
concerning the chancels and proper places for read- 
ing divine service; the vestments ordered in the 
first book were restored ; two prayers for the Queen 
and clergy were added to the end of the Litany ; and 
a note at the end of the communion service explana- 
tory of the presence was omitted. The design of 
this last alteration was to promote uniformity, in ac- 
cordance with the Queen's wishes, and, therefore, tho 
question as to tho real presence of Christ in the sa- 
crament was left as an indeterminate point. The 
Book of Common Prayer thus completed, continued 
in use until tho first year of James I., when some 
forms of thanksgiving were added, and the Cate- 
chism was enlarged on tho subject of the sacraments. 
In the reign of Charles II., the Liturgy was again 
slightly altered, and unanimously subscribed by both 
Houses of Convocation of both provinces, on the 
20th December, 1601. And iu the same yeag, the 
Parliament passed the Act of Uniformity in Public 
Worship, which is biuding upon all ministers of the 
Church of England ; and # although various proposals 
have been made from time to time to revise the Book 
of Common Prayer, it remains to this day in precisely 
the same stale in which it was left by the Second 
Charles. 


S^Thc strictest adherence to this prescribed formulary 
of the Church of England is enjoined by the canons on 
ail the clergy. Thus it is expressly declared in the 
fourth cation : “ Whosoever shall affirm, that the form 
of God's worship in the Church of England, establish- 
ed by law, and contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer and administration of the sacraments, is a 
corrupt, superstitious, or unlawful worship of God, or 
containeth any thing in it that is repugnant to the 
Scriptures; let him bo excommunicated ipso facto, 
and not restored but by the bishop of the place, or 
archbishop, after his repentance and public revoca- 
tion of such his wicked errors. 11 And again, u If any 
minister, after he lias subscribed to the Book of 
Common Prayer, shall omit to use the form of 
prayer, or any of the orders or ceremonies prescribed 
in the Communion Book, let him be suspended; and 
if after a month lie does not reform and submit him- 
self, let him be excommunicated ; and then, if he 
shall not submit himself within the space of another 
month, let him bo deposed from the ministry. 11 

The Scotch Episcopal Church, since the days 01 
Queen Anne, have adopted the Book of Common 
Prayer, and use it not only in the Morning and 
Evening services, but also in the occasional offices, 
except when celebrating the eucharist, on which oc- 
casion the Scotch communion office is generally 
read. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of America 
adopted in 1789 a somewhat modified form of the 
Book of Common Prayer, differing in several parti- 
culars from the service book of the Church of Eng- 
land. 1. A shorter form of absolution is allowed to 
be used instead of the English one, which, however, 
is retained, and is most generally recited in divino 
service. 2. The Athanasian Creed is omitted, while 
the Nicenc Creed is retained. 3. In the office of 
baptism, the sign of the cross may be dispensed with 
if requested. 4. The marriage service has been con 
siderably abridged. 5. In the funeral service some 
expressions in the English Prayer Book, which have 
been considered liable to misconstruction, are altered 
or omitted. In addition to these alterations, a 
change was of course introduced into the prayers for 
rulers, in consequence of the peculiar form of gov- 
ernment in the United States. There may be also a 
few other verbal changes of minor importance whick 
it is unnecessary to mention. 

COMMUNION. This word in its strict accepta- 
tion implies the Bharing of something along with an* 
other, and in a more general sense, agreement, fel- 
lowsliip or friendly intercourse. Hence the word 
communion is used by a very natural transition t« 
denote the Lord's Supper, which is a fellowship of 
participation on the part of believers in the great 
benefits accruing from the broken body and shed 
blood of the Lord Jesus Christ. In its wider and 
ifiore extended signification, communion Is held by 
tie befiever when at the Lord's table with the whole 
body or Christ's people, who are all equally inter* 
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estad in his death; but in its narrower and more 
restricted meaning, it denotes fellowship with a par- 
ticular congregation or community of Christians. 
Accordingly the term communion is sometimes used 
to aiguify any limited sect or denomination of Chris- 
tians. So strong, however, was the impression of 
the early Cluristians, that the lord's Supper was a 
feast of communion with the whole of Clirist's peo- 
ple, that they held it might be celebrated by the 
absent as well as the present ; and, accordingly, they 
were in the habit of sending by the hands of the 
deacona portions of the sacred elements to their bre- 
thren, who from sickness or imprisonment were un- 
able to attend. 

COMMUNION (Clerical), an expression which 
sometimes occurs in early Christian writers, and is 
intended in opposition to I*y Communion (see 
Communion, Lay), to denote the full exercise of all 
the duties of the clerical office. Hence, when a 
clergyman was for any offence deprived of clerical 
communion, ho was excluded from those special 
honours and privileges which belong to the sacred 
function. This was called also ecclesiastical com- 
munion. Sec Lord's Supper. 

COMMUNION (Free). The churches and Chris- 
tian communities which adhere to the practice of 
free, catholic, open or mixed communion, arc such as 
hold that the evidence of Christian character is the 
only indispensable prerequisite to admission to the 
Lord's Table. About forty years since, an earnest 
discussion arose in England between the Baptists 
and Fsedobaptists as to what are usually described 
as the terms of communion, or the special conditions 
of admission to the Lord’s Supper. The controversy 
chiefly turned upon the point whether or not bap- 
tism was an essential prerequisite. The doctrine of 
free communion was advocated by Mr. Robert Hall, 
while Mr. Fuller entered the lists as the champion 
of Btrict, close, primitive, or church communion. 
The argument was conducted with great ability on 
both sides. The positions which Mr. Hall maintained 
in support of his view of the subject were briefly 
these : “ 1. The baptism of John was a separate insti- 
tution from that appointed by Christ after his resur- 
rection ; from which it follows that the Lord’s sup- 
per was anterior to Christian baptism, and that the 
original communicants consisted entirely of Bach as 
had not received that ordinance. 2. That there is 
no such connexion, either in tfie nature of things, or 
by the divine institution, between baptism and the 
eacharist, as renders it, under all circumstances, in- 
dispensable that the former should precede the lat- 
ter. 3. That admitting this to be the prescribed 
order, and to be sanctioned by the uniform practice 
of the apostles, the case of pious Pa*dobaptist* is a 
new case , calling for some peculiar treatment, in 
which we ought to regard rather the epirii than the 
Idler of apostolic precedent. 4. That a schism J» : 
the church, the mystical body of Christ, is deprecat- 
ed in the New Testament as the greatest eviL 6. | 


Tliat a reception to church fellowship of all suoh as 
God has received, notwithstanding a diversity of 
opinion and practice in matters not essential to sal- 
vation, is expressly enjoined in the New Testament. 
Rom. xiv. 1—5; xv. 1, 5—7. 6. That to withhold 
the Lord's supper from those with whom wo unite 
in other acts of Christian worship, is a palpable in* 
consistency. And lastly, That it is as impolitic as 
it is illiberal ; being calculated to awaken a powerful 
prejudice, and place beyond the reach of conviction 
our Pwdobaptist brethren, and to engender among 
the Baptists themselves a narrow and sectarian feel- 
ing, wholly opposed to the enlarged spirit of the pre- 
sent age.” 

COMMUNION (Infant). The custom prevailed 
for many ages in the Christian church of administer- 
ing the communion to infants ; and as persons at so 
early an age were incapable of eating the bread, the 
practice was early adopted of dipping it in wine, and 
pressing a drop or two into the mouth of the babe. 
The reasou which Cyprian assigned for this custom 
was, “ that the grace of God bestowed upon the sub- 
jects of baptism was given without measure, and 
without any limitation as to age.” Augustine 
strongly advocates this practice, and in its favour he 
adduces John vi. 53, M Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye liave no life in 
you,” a jMissttgo which was afterwards quoted with 
the same application by l’aschasius ltadbort in the 
ninth century. From tho period of the genoral in- 
troduction of infant baptism, the Lord’s Supper con- 
tinued to bo administered to all who had been bap- 
tized, whether infants or adults. The custom of in- 
fant communion prevailed for several centuries. It 
is mentioned in the third council of Tours, A. D. 813, 
and even the council of Trent, a. t>. 1545, instead of 
discountenancing it, only declared that it should not 
bo considered essential to salvation. It is still 
scrupulously observed by tho Greek church. 

COMMUNION (Lay). It was accounted in the 
primitive Christian church tho highest privilege of a 
layman to partake of the communion ; but it was a 
severe rebuke for any one who held the clerical office 
to be again degraded to the condition of a layman, 
and to be required to communicate as a layman at 
the table of the Lord. This was regarded as a kind 
of mitigated excommunication. 'Die man on whom 
the church inflicted this punishment for any offence, 
was excluded froyi the body of the cl«rgy, and re- 
duced to the condition of a Jaymnn f and h is partak- 
ing of the Lord’s Supper was termed a lay commu- 
nion. Bellarmine alleges, that such a communion 
was *m)y in one kind, such being the meaning at 
present attached to the expression lay communion 
in the Church of Rome* But this is taking fov 
granted that the practice of denying the cup tp the 
laity existed in the early Christian church, while 
there is not the slightest tttce of it to be found in 
the ancient writers. Other authors again fimit the 
meaning of lay communion to the punishment ot 
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being compelled to communicate among laymen 
outside the mils of a chancel. Such a restriction of 
its signification, however, is wholly unwarranted, and 
the only adequate idea of what is involved in reduc- 
ing a clergyman to lay communion, is the totally 
degrading him, and depriving him of his orders, that 
in, of his clerical office and function, and reducing 
him to the simple condition of a layman. In this 
case they were not only deprived of tho order and 
office, the power and authority, but even of the 
name and title of clergymen. They were accord- 
ingly, after such a sentence, reputed and treated as 
private Christians, wholly divested of all their former 
dignity and clerical powers and privileges. Very 
few instances arc on record of clergymen thus de- 
graded being recalled to the clerical office again, 
which indeed was never dono but upon some great 
emergency or very pressing reason. 1 

COMMUNION SERVICE, tho office in the 
liturgy of tho Church of England, for the adminis- 
tration of tho eucharist or sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. It was extracted out of several ancient lit 
urgies, as those of St. Basil, St. Ambrose, and St. 
Gregory, but considerably modified by Martin Bu- 
cer, who" was brought over from Germany to assist 
in revising the Liturgy. At one time the commu- 
nion servieo was used in a distinct form, and at a dif- 
ferent tune from the morning prayer, and Bishop 
Overall attributes it to the negligence of tho minis- 
ters and carelessness of the people, that they have 
been combined into one office. It is appointed by 
the rubric to be read, in part at least, on every Sun- 
day and holiday. 

Tho communion office of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church differs from the communion office of the 
Prayer Book of tho Church of England. It main- 
tains the doctrine of tho commemorative sacrifice of 
tho holy eucharist, and asserts that Christ is verily 
and indeed present in the Lord’s Supper, and taken 
and received by the faithful. The Book of Common 
Prayer has been universally adopted among the 
Scotch Episcopalians since 1712, and has been uni- 
formly used not only in the morning and evening 
services, but also in all the occasional offices except- 
ing tho celebration of tho eucharist, when the Scotch 
communion office is generally adopted. This office, 
tho uso of which is entirely limited to the body for 
which it was composed, was authorized by Charles 
1., and is formed on tho model of the office in the 
first Liturgy of Edward VI. 

COMMUNION (Strict). Tho general opinion 
and practice of all ages have gone to favour the prin- 
ciple now held in almost all Christian churches^that 
to entitle any person to admission to the Lord’s table 
something more is necessary than evidence of con- 
version or Christian character, which is the only pre- 
requisite according to the adherents of Free Commu- 
nion. Hence th*» advocates of Strict Communion 
have always maintained that not only baptism, but 
soundness in the faith, and a regular, consistent 


walk and conversation were scriptural and indispen- 
sable terms of communion. In the keen controversy 
which took place a number of years ago in the Bap- 
tist churches of England, the doctrine of Strict Com- 
munion was ably supported by Mr. J. G. Puller, In 
his 1 Conversations on Strict and Mixed Communion.* 
The chief positions which he BeekB to establish, in 
conducting the argument agaiiiBt Mr. Hall, are 
briefly those : 44 1. That all the arguments which are 
used to destroy the identity of baptism as practised 
by John and the apostleB before the death of Christ, 
with tlmt practised afterwards, amount only to prool 
of a circumstantial not an essential difference, and 
cannot therefore warrant the inferences of Mr. Hall 
in any one point. —2. Tlmt the commission of our 
Lord (Matth. xxviii. 19, 20;, furnishes the same evi- 
dence that baptism is an indispensable prerequisite 
to external church fellowship, as that faith is an in- 
dispensable prerequisite to baptism. — 3. That the 
uniform example of tho apostles is an inspired ex- 
planation of the commission under which they acted, 
uud a pattern intended for the instruction of the 
church in all succeeding ages. — 4. That strict confor- 
mity to the commission of Christ, thus explained, is 
not schism , but the only possible inode of restoring 
and perpetuating Christian union. — 5. That the mu- 
tual forbearance enjoined on Christians in the New 
Testament related to matters of real indifference, not 
involving the surrender of any positive institution of 
Christ ; and is therefore inapplicable to the present 
case. — 6. That to unite with Paalohaptist brethren in 
all such acts of worship ami benevolent effort as du 
not imply an abandonment of the commission, is not 
an inconsistency, but tho dictate of Christian charity. 
— And, lastly, That to whatever imputations a strict 
adherence to the commission of Christ may subject 
the Baptist churches, it is better to suffer them than 
to sin ; and that a deviation in deference to modem 
error, however conscientiously maintained, is neither 
charity nor Christian wisdom, since 4 whatever is right 
is wise.’ Christians may cordially unite in the evan- 
gelization of the world, but they do not, nor can they 
without a change of sentiments, unite in the consti- 
tution of their churches.” 

COMMUNION (Tkrms of). Our Lord, in in- 
stituting the ordinance of the Supper, showed clearly 
for whom it was intended by administering it to 
his disciples. If we exAinine the corresponding 
ordinance under thd Old Testament, which is 
well knowm to have been the Passover, we shall 
And that its administration was limited to the Is- 
raelites, and those who nad joined themselves to 
them by submitting to circumcision. Thus, in re- 
gard to strangers, the law was explicit, Exod. xii. 
48, 44 And when a stranger Bhall sojourn with thee, 
and will keep the passover to the Lord, let all his 
males be circumcised, and then let him come near 
add kegp it ; and he shall be as one that is bom in 
tlffe land: for no runcircumcised person shall eat 
| thereof?* It is plain, therefore, that circumcision was 
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an indispensable qualification for partaking of the 
paasover, and from this it is argued by analogy that 
baptism, which has come in the plane of circumcision, 
is equally necessary to entitle a person to sit down at 
the table of the Lord. On this point, as to which, up to 
within the last half century, there had never been a 
doubt, a controversy raged for some time among the 
English Baptists; the one party, headed by Mr. Hall, 
contending for the duty of free communion, or 
the open admission of Fedobaptists to the commu- 
nion with Baptists ; the other party, headed by Mr. 
Fuller, contending for the duty of strict commun- 
ion, and, therefore, arguing in favour of baptism as 
an indispensable qualification for partaking of the 
Lord's Supper. The latter opinion is tliat winch has 
almost universally been maintained in Christian 
churches, and, accordingly, in case of an unbaptized 
person applying for admission to the eucharist, it i8 
the invariable practice to dispense the ordinance of 
baptism previously to the individual being allowed 
to take his place at the Lord's table. Baptism, how- 
ever, is not the only term of communion. It is 
generally demanded of candidates for the Lord's ta- 
ble, in addition to the qualification of previous bap- 
tism, tliat they show a competent measure of know- 
ledge, profess tlieir faith in Christ, and possess a 
character in accordance with their profession. The 
English Church Catechism, in reply to the question, 

“ What is required of them who come to the Lord's 
Supper?” answers, “ To examine themselves whether 
they repent them truly of their former sins, stead- 
fastly purposing to lead a new life ; have a lively 
faith in God's mercy through Christ, with a thank- 
ful remembrance of his death; and be in charity 
with all men.” To the Bame effect, the 29th article 
of the same church declares, “ The wicked, and such 
as be void of a lively faith, although they do carnally 
and visibly press with their teeth, as St. Augustine 
saith, the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, 
yet in no wise are they partakers of Christ, but ra- 
ther to their condemnation do eat and drink the 
sign or sacrament of so great a thing.” The West- 
minster Confession of Faith, also, which is the sym- 
bol or authoritative standard of the Presbyteriafo 
churches, is equally explicit on this point, asserting 
“ All ignorant and ungodly persons, as they are un- 
fit to enjoy communion with him (Christ), so are 
they unworthy of the Lord's table, and cannot, with- 
out great sin against Christ, while they remain such, 
partake of these holy mysteries, or be admitted 
thereunto.” Such then are the individuals who, in 
the judgment of the churfih, are entitled to admis- 
sion to the table of the Lord. If it be asked, 
however, who they are that, in the sight of God, 
are qualified to partake of this holy ordinance, the 
reply is, that believers alone have a right to this 
privilege. Yet even believers themselves are not 
always in a state of preparedness for the Lordk 
Sapper. Their graces may be » a very W stats, ; 
and their consciences wounded by sin, and, tbAefore, | 


it is their duty to humble themselves in unfeigneo 
repentance before engaging in this solemn ordinance. 
Hence the necessity of the apostolic exhortation, 
“ Let a man examine liimself, and so let him eat of 
this bread and drink of this cup.” The duty to 
which the apostle thus calls all who would partake 
worthily of the Lord's Supper, involves a serious and 
searching inquiry both as to their liabitnal character 
and their present spiritual state. 

COMMUNION OF STRANGERS. Travellers 
and strangers, in the early ages of the Christian church, 
unless they had testimonials certifying to their regular 
standing as recognized members of the church, were 
treated as if they were under censure, not being al- 
lowed the privileges of full communion, though per- 
mitted to receive maintenance from the funds of the 
church if they required it. Clergymen under cen- 
sure were sometimes treated in this way. They 
were placed in tho same relation os strangers, which 
was denoted by the Latin phrase communio peregrina. 
In these circumstances they could neither officiate 
nor bo present at the celebration of tho Lord's Sup- 
per until they liad given the prescribed satisfaction. 

COMMUNION TABLE, on which the elements 
are laid in celebrating tho Lord's Supper. It was 
at first a plain moveable table made of wood, and 
covered with a white cloth. Altars, as the com- 
munion tables came to be called, were wrought 
from stone in the time of Constantine, and in the 
Western church were required by ecclesiastical au- 
thority in the beginning of tho sixth century. The 
stone altars were no longer moveable, but fixed, and 
decorated with crimson cloth. This change in the 
construction of the communion table, and the appli- 
cation to it of the term altar, did not take place 
before Christianity had been corrupted from its ori- 
ginal simplicity, and men began to consider the 
Lord's Supper in the light of a sacrifice. The cus- 
tom of covering the table with white linen is of great 
antiquity. It is first mentioned by Optatus, and 
several other authors allude to the practice. There 
is no doubt tliat, at its first institution, the eucharist 
was celebrated by our Lord and his disciples seated 
around a table, and the Apostle Paul contrasts “ the 
Lord's table” with “the table of devils.” In regard 
to the use of a tabic in this ordinance, there lias long 
been a difference of opinion between the Presbyte- 
rians and others. “ In the Westminster Assembly,” 
says Baillie, “ the Independents occupied them no 
i less than three w^cks in debating the point of sit* 
ting at a communion table. The unhappy Inde- 
pendents would mangle that sacrament. No cate- 
chizing nor preparation before , no thanksgiving after ; 
no sacramental doctrine nor chapters in the day of 
celebration ; no coming up to any table, but a car- 
rying of the elements to all in their seats athwart 
the church.” The distribution of the dements to 
communicants not seated at stable, but in their ordi- 
nary pews, has more recently been adopted both in 
Britain and America, by many Presbyterian as weD 
2a 
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as Congregationaliat churches. Episcopalians of 
every order avoid a table altogether, and partake 
of the elements kneeling before the altar, while the 
Romish church, believing in the transubstantiation of 
the bread and wine into the body, blood, soul, and 
divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, consider the mass, 
as they term the eucharist, to be a sacrifice for the 
quick and the dead. 

COMMUNICANT, one who is admitted by a 
Christian church to partake of the elements of bread 
and wine at the Lord’s table. For the principles 
on which the admission proceeds, see Communion 
(Thumb op). 

COMMUNICATIVE LI FE, that form of monas- 
ticism in which the individual professing to be a 
religious retains possession of his worldly property, 
j'ftnd uses the proceeds of it for the advantage of 
[ the brethren. It is opposed to the Renunciative 
\Lifg which renounces the world. 

^COMMUNITY OF GOODS. It is asserted by 
Luke concerning the first converts to Christianity, 
Acts iv. 32, “ And the multitude of them that be- 
lieved were of one heart and of one soul: neither 
said any of them that ought of the things which he 
possessed was his own ; but they had all things com- 
mon.” The precise nature of this community of 
property has given rise to no Bmull dispute among 
ecclesiastical writers. An opinion prevailed in an- 
cient times, though not before tho fourth century, 
that in tho church of Jerusalem, of which tho sacred 
historian is directly speaking, thcro was a similar 
community of possessions to that which existed 
among the ancient Essenes, and still professedly 
exists among modem monks. This idea, however, 
is altogether unwarranted by the whole tenor of the 
sacred narrative. The apostle Peter is introduced 
reproving Ananias for withholding a portion of his 
property from the common fund, but in Acts v. 4, 
he reminds tho guilty man that it was in his own 
power either to Boll or to retain lus property, and 
that oven after tho sale he might contribute to the 
common stock what ho thought proper. The crime 
lay, as is evident from the tenns of the narrative, 
in his falsehood. Proceeding a little farther on in 
the history, we find, Acts vi., assistance given to tho 
widows, but by no means from a common store col- 
lected for the support of the wholo community. 
Mosheim, accordingly, may bo considered as having 
put the matter on a proper footing when he asserts 
that “ the declaration of Luke shbuld not be under- 
stood as it generally has been of their possessing in 
common, but only of their using in common.” Their 
minds were so completely pervaded by brotherly 
love, that they were led to consider their property 
to be at the service of their Christian brethren os 
they might require it. Under the influence of -this 
spirit a common fund wa& established, wliich was at 
first placed under the management of the apostles, 
and out of which the common and necessary ex- 
penses were defrayed, and the wants of the poorer 


members supplied. In this view of the subject, 
Heumann, Mosheim, and Neander fully agree. 

COMMUTATION OF PENANCE. See P en- 

ANCE. 

COMPASS. Father Le Comte, in describing the. 
superstitious practices of the Chinese, says, they paid 
divine adoration to the compass, burnt little odorif- 
erous balls to its honour, and offered meats and 
sacrifices to it. They threw gilded paper punctually 
twice, a-day into the sea to attract its favour, and 
win it to be propitious. 

COMPASSIVITY, a term used in Romanist 
writers to express the feelings of a saint on behold- 
ing in a vision the sufierings of Christ, whereby his 
soul is transpierced with the Bword of a compassive 
pain; thus literally enduring the passion of Christ. 
Such a vision is set before him, “that he may 
bo premonished that he is about to be transformed 
entirely, not by the martyrdom of the flesh, but by 
tho burning of the soul iuto the express simiUtudo of 
Jesus Christ crucified.” 

COMPETENTES, the name given to an order of 
catechumens in the early Christian church, denoting 
the immediate candidates of baptism, or such as 
gave in t)icir names, expressing their desire to be 
baptized at the next approaching festival. In the 
act of petitioning for this favour, they received the 
name of competentes. When their names were given 
in, and their petition accepted, then both they 
and their sponsors were registered in the books of 
tho church, or diptych * , as they were called. The 
examination of the proficiency they had made in the 
preceding stages of their course as catechumens, 
followed immediately upon the enrolment of their 
names. Those w ho, on examination, were approved, 
received tho name of elccti or chosen. For twenty 
days before baptism they were exorcised (see Exor- 
cism), and required to practise abstinence and fast- 
ing. Accordingly, the fourth council of Carthage 
enjoins, “ Let such as give in their names to be bap- 
tized be exercised a long time with abstinence from 
wine and flesh, and w'ith imposition of hands, and 
frequent examination, and so let them receive their 
baptism.” At this time also the competentes were 
taught the words of the Creed, which they were 
obliged to repeat at their last examination before 
baptism. Along with the Creed, they were taught 
how to make the proper responses as to their renun- 
ciation of the devil, and their engagement to serve 
Christ. They were required to go veiled, or with 
their faces covered for some days before baptism, 
that their minds might bft fully at liberty to ponder 
the responsibility of their position, and that their 
solemn meditations might not be interrupted by the 
wandering of the eyes. Ancient authors inform ns, 
that they were also subjected to the double cere- 
mony of touching the ears, and anointing the eyes 
with clay, implying the opening of the earns to receive 
Site trtith, and of .the eyes to behold it in its true 
spiritdkl meaning.' See Catechumens. 
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COMPITALES (Labes). See Lares. 

COMPITALIA, a festival celebrated annually by 
the ancient Romans, at the places where two ways 
met, In honour of the Lares CompUales. This fes- 
tival is said to have been first instituted by Tar- 
quinius Prisons, and having fallen into disuse, it was 
restored by Tarquinius Superbus. In tho time of 
Augustus it was again revived, after having been 
lost sight of for a time. The compitalia were ob- 
served generally in winter, in the month of Jan- 
uary. 

COMPLETORIUM, tho last of the seven can- 
onical hours (which seo), or fixed times of prayer 
in the ancient Christian church. The completorium 
was at bed-time, when the day was completed, and 
hence the name. 

COMPLINE, another name for the last of the 
canonical hours . See preceding article. 

COMPLUTENSIAN VERSION, an edition of 
the New Testament in the original Greek, which was 
printed at Complutum or Alcala in Spain, in A. D. 
1514, but was not published till some years after. It 
was prepared and published under tho patronage of 
Cardinal Ximenes. Though the manuscripts which 
the editors used are lost, they arc generally believed 
to have belonged to tho thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, and, therefore, could not have 
been of great value. In the preparation of this edi- 
tion, some changes are generally believed to liave 
been introduced in conformity with tho Vulgate. 
See Bible. 

COMPREHENSION BILL, a measure which 
was introduced into the English Parliament in the 
reign of King Charles 11. in 1667. It was designed 
by Sir Orlando Bridgman, to pave the way for the 
admission of Protestant Dissenters into the commu- 
nion of the Established church. With this view it 
proposed to relax the rigid terms of the Act of Uni- 
formity, and to dispense with the practice of kneel- 
ing at the sacrament, and also with the practice of 
making the Bign of the cross in baptism. This Bill 
passed the House of Lords, but was lost in the Com- 
mons. Another attempt to accomplish the same 
object was made by Tillotson and Stillingfleetf in 
1674, but although the terms proposed met the 
wishes of the Nou- conformists, the bishops refused 
their assent to the measure, and thus it dropped. 
The scheme was again revived after the Revolution 
in 1688, in accordance with the earnest wishes of 
William and Mary, but to no purpose, and the Act 
of Toleration was obtained. The comprehension 
scheme which these royal personages had so much at 
heart,- was extended to Scotland, where, through a 
pliant Geueral Assembly, the Episcopal clergy were 
admitted in considerable numbers into the national 
Presbyterian Church. 44 Their admission,” to use 
the language of Dr. Hetherington, « was the most 
fatal event which ever occurred in the strange event- 
(bl history of that church. It infused baneful noisoh 
Into her very heart, whence ere long flowed forth a 


lethal stream, corrupting and paralysing her whole 
frame. It sowed the noxious seed, which gradually 
sprung up and expanded into the deadly upas-tree of 
Modcr&tism, shedding a mortal blight over the whole 
of her once fair and fruitful vineyard, till it withered 
into a lifeless wilderness” In 1692, William, being 
resolved to carry out his plans as far as he possibly 
could, conveyed to the General Assembly his plea- 
sure, tlrnt those of the Episcopalian persuasion who 
were willing to sign the Confession of Faith Bhould 
not only retain their churches and bcuefices, but also 
be admitted to sit and aot in church judicatories; 
and that the Commission of Assembly should be 
composed one half of Presbyterians, and the other 
half of these admitted prolatists. The church, how- 
ever, firmly refused to accede to the wishes of the 
king. Another act was passod on the 12th of June 
df the following year, having the principle of ** com- 
prehension” as its objeot, with tho proviso, that if 
the General Assembly should refuse to admit to a 
share in the government of the church those of the 
prolatists who might apply for it, his Mtyosty would 
not attempt to compel the Assembly to admit them, 
but would secure to them tho possession of their 
churches, manses, and stipends. For a time this act 
was not carried into actual operation, but in the 
course of a Borics of years its consequences became 
but too apparent, in tho numbers of irreligious and 
unprincipled men who sought and found admission 
into the church. The combination of the indulgod 
ministers and the prelatic incumbents, which was 
brought about by the “ comprehension scheme” oi 
King William, may be considered as the main source 
of the calamities which have so frequently overtaken 
tho National Church of Scotland. 

COMPROMISE (Election by), one of the 
inodes in which a Pope is elected. It sometimes 
happens when the cardinals fail to agree as to one 
particular individual, that they engage by mutual 
compromise to refer the matter to some cardinals in 
whom they have confidence, binding themselves to 
nominate the person as Pope oil whom the arbiters 
shall fix. This mode of elcctiou seldom requires to 
be resorted to. See Pope. 

COMUS, in ancient Pagan mythology, tho god ot 
mirth and hilarity. He is represented as a young 
man full of wine, and with every appearance of being 
under its intoxicating influence. 

CONCEPTION (Immaculate), a doctrine main- 
tained both in the Romish and Greek churches, that 
the Virgin Mary was conceived in the womb of her 
mother without die slightest stain of sin, and in the 
same /tate of purity in which Christ was conceived 
in her womb. On this subject a public controversy 
arose about a. d. 1140. Long before this, Mary bad 
becif considered as sinlesg, but not aa conceived 
without sin. It was reserved for the canons oi 
Lyons in France to project this doctrine, and to in 
stitute a festival in commemoration of it. The novel 
tenet was no sooner propounded than it met with 
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•tout resistance from St. Bernard) and other theolo- 
gians of the twelfth century. The festival sought 
to be introduced was pronounced an unwarranted inno- 
vation) and while it gained ground in the thirteenth 
eentury) it is not unworthy of notice, that whenever 
the writers of that time speak of the feast, it is de- 
scribed as the feast of the conception, not of the 
immaculate conception. Thomas Aquinas attacked 
the doctrine with so much logical acuteness and 
power, that he had almost silenced its founders, when 
Duns Scotus, opposing the Dominican on tikis as 
well as on other points, entered the field in defence 
of the original sinlessncss of Mary. Thus the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, in the 
course of the fourteenth century, was adopted as one 
of the most prominent doctrines of the Franciscans, 
in their keen and protracted disputes with the Domi- 
nicans. For centuries they continued to argue upfoi 
the conception of Mary as a favourite dogma, and to 
perceive how far tho opposing parties carried the bit- 
f torness of their hostility, we inay simply notice the 
well-known tragedy of Berne, in the beginning of the 
i sixteenth century, the details of which are as follows : 

A Dominican monk named Wigand Wirt, preach- 
ing at Frankfort A. n. 1507, so violently assailed tho 
doctrine of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary (the favourite doctrine of the Franciscans), 
that he was summoned to Rome to answer for Iub 
conduct. His brethren of tho Dominican order in 
their convention at Wimpfen formed a plan to aid 
him, and to convince the world that the Franciscan 
doctrine of the immaculate conception was false. 
Berne was selected for the scene of their operations. 
Tho prior, sub-prior, preacher, and Bteward of the 
Dominican cloister at Berne undertook to get up 
miracles and revelations for tho occasion. A simple 
honest rustic, by the name of John Jetzer, who had 
just entered upon his novitiate in the monastery, 
was selected as their tool. The sub-prior appeared 
to him one night dressed in white, and pretending to 
be the ghost of a friar who had boon a hundred and 
sixty years in purgatory, he wailed and entreated 
of Jetzer to afTord him aid. Jetzer promised to do 
it as far as he was able, and tho noxt morning re- 
ported his vision to his superiors. They encouraged 
him to go on and to confer freely with the ghost if 
he appeared again. A few nights after the ghost 
made his appearance, attended by two dovils, his 
tormentors, and thanked Jetzer fpr the relaxation of 
his sufferings, in consequence of Jetzcr’s prayers, 
fasting, Ac. He also instructed Jetzer respecting 
the views entertained in the other world concerning 
the immaculate conception, and the detention of 
some pontiffs and others in purgatory for having per- 
secuted the deniers of that doctrine ; and promised 
Jetzer that St. Barbara, should appear to hitn and 
give him farther instruction. Accordingly the sub- 
prior assumed a female garb on a succeeding night, and 
appeared to Jetzer. She revealed to him some parts 
of his secret history, which the preacher, his confes- 


sor, had drawn from him at his confessions. Jetzer 
was completely duped. St. Barbara promised that 
the Virgin Mary should appear to him. She, on the 
sub-prior personating her, did so ; and assured him 
that she was not conceived free from original sin, 
thougli she was delivered from it three hours aftet 
her birth ; tliat it was a grievous thing to her to see 
that erroneous opinion spread abroad. She blamed 
the Franciscans much as being the chief cause of 
this false belief. She also announced the destruction 
of tho city of Berne because the people did not ex- 
pel the Franciscans, and cease from receiving a pen- 
sion from the French king. She appeared repeat- 
edly, gave Jetzer much instruction, and promised to 
impress on him the five wounds of Christ, which she 
declared were never impressed on St. Francis or auy 
other person. She accordingly seized his right hand 
and thrust a nail through it. This so pained him 
that lie became restive under the operation, And she 
promised to impress the other wounds without giv- 
ing him pain. The conspirators now gave him 
medicated drugs which Btupified hitn, and then made 
the other wounds upon him while senseless. Hitherto 
the sub-prior bad been the principal actor ; but now 
the preacher undertook to personate St. Mary, and 
Jetzer knew his voice, and from this time began to 
suspect the whole to be an imposition. All attempts 
to hoodwink him became fruitless; he was com- 
pletely undeceived. They next endeavoured to bring 
him to join voluntarily in the plot. He was per- 
suaded to do so. But they imposed upon him such 
intolerable austerities, and were detected by him in 
such impious and immoral conduct, that he wished 
to leave the monastery. They would not let him 
go, and wore so feArful of his betraying their secret, 
which was now drawing crowds to their monastery 
and promising them great advantage, that they de- 
termined to destroy him by poison. Jetzer, by listen- 
ing At their door got knowledge of the fact, and was 
so on his guard that they could not succeed, though 
they used a consecrated host as the medium of the 
poison. He eloped from the monastery and divulged 
the whole transaction. The four conspirators were 
apprehended, tried for blasphemy And profaning holy 
ordinances, delivered over to the civil power, burned 
at the stake in 1509, and their ashes cast into the 
river near Rome." 

The council of Trent, in its decree on original sin, 
declared, that the conception of all men in a state of 
sin does not include the Virgin Mary. The contro- 
versy broke out anew in ^the university of Paris to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth century. In 1708, 
Clement XI. Appointed a festival to be celebrated 
throughout the church, in honour of the immacu- 
late conception. From that period until recently, 
the doctrine of Mary's original sinlessness was held 
as an opinion, not as an article of faith. In 1854, 
however, Pius IX., the present Pope, declared this. 
tenet 4 to be hena&forth an article of faith, binding 
upon the consciences of all faithful Romanists, and; 
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which dart not be disbelieved or denied under pain 
of final condemnation. 

CONCEPTION OP ST. ANNE, a festival cele- 
brated by the Qreek church on the ninth day of 
December. This is one of those festivals the ob- 
servance of which is obligatory on none but the 
monks, though it is understood to be in commemo- 
ration of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary. See preceding article. 

CONCEPTION OP ST. JOHN THE BAP- 
TIST, a festival held by the Greek church on the 
23d of September. 

CONCEPTION OP OUR LADY (Tub Order 
of the), a religious ordor founded in the fifteenth 
century by Beatrix de Sylva in Spain. This lady 
declared that the Virgin Mary had twice appeared 
to her, inspiring her with the design of founding an 
order in honour of the immaculate conception. Tlio 
order was constituted in 1484, and confirmed by 
Pope Innocent VIII. in 1489, who granted them 
permission to follow the rule of the Cistercians. The 
habit of the nuns consisted of a white gown and 
scapulary, with a blue mantle. On their scapulary 
they wore the image of the blessed Virgin. After 
the death of their foundress, Cardinal XinieneB put 
them under the charge of the Franciscans, as being 
the most zealous defenders of the doctrine of the im- 
maculate conception. It was not until 1507 that 
another convent of this order was formed in Spain, 
and seven more speedily sprung up, one of them 
being at Madrid. The order soon passed into Italy, 
and got footing both at Milan and Rome. In the 
reign of Louis XIV. of Prance, we find a convent of 
the Clarisses embracing the order of the conception. 
The nuns of this order are accustomed, besides the 
grand office of the Franciscans, to recite on Sundays 
and holidays an office of the conception of the Holy 
Virgin. 

CONCIIULA BEMATIS. See Bewa. 

CONCILIA (Lat. councils), a word which in an- 
cient Christian writers often, or rather commonly, 
signifies ecclesiastical synods. (See Councils.) 
Sometimes, however, it denotes other assemblies, and 
particularly the ordinary assemblies of the church 
for Divine service, and from the assembly, the word 
came also to be applied to the church or building in 
which the assembly was convened. 

CONCLAMATIO, the cry or lamentation which 
the ancient Romans made over their dead. As soon 
as the eyes were closed in death, the relatives of 
the deceased who happened to be present, called 
upon him by name several times at intervals, re- 
peating Ave, hafl, or vale, Farewell. Hence when 
any aflair was desperate, the phrase was frequently 
used in reference to this practice, oonelamcUum eel, 
all Is over. See Dead (Rites connected with 
the). § 

CONCLAVE, the assembly of (^sdxmals (which 
) convened for the election of a pope. It riha in 
fourteenth general council, held at Lyons in a. d. 


1274, during the pontificate of Gtvgory X., that < 
decree was passed relative to the election of a new 
pope, by which the cardinals were required to b« 
shut up in conclave during the election. The doors 
were to be carefully watched and guarded, so as t< 
prevent all improper ingress or egress, and ever} 
thing examined that was carried in, lest it should hi 
calculated to inlluence the election. If the eleotioi 
should not be completed in three dayB, the cardinal! 
were to be allowed only one dish for dinner ; and I 
protracted a fortnight longer, they were to be limited 
to bread, wine, and water. A majority of two-thirdl 
of the cardinals was required to make a lawful elec4 
tion. This celebrated decree, though with somei 
mollifications, has bceu continued in force till thefi 
present day. ^ 

• The cardinals are obliged to enter the conclave ' 
ten days after the death of the popo, but they pre- 
viously assemble in tho Gregorian chapel, where 
they hear tho mass of the Holy Ghost, after which 
a bishop addresses them in a Latin discourse, exhort- 
ing them to make choice of a person who Is worthy 
to fill the chair of tho Prince of the Apostles. At 
the close of the service the cardinals walk in pro- 
cession to the conclave arranged according to their 
rank, attended by soldiers, and a vast crowd of peo- 
ple, the chorus all the while singing the Vcui Creator. 
The conclave is usually held in the Vatican, as be- 
ing every way the most convenient for the purpose. 
The conclave, for the nfttne is applied to the place 
in which the cardinals meet, as well as to the assem- 
bly itself, is a row of small cells said to he only ten 
feet square, made of wainscot, in which the cardinals 
are shut up during the election of a pope. Every 
coll has some small portion partitioned off for tho 
conclavists, and it is numbered and drawn for by lot. 
The cells are all ranged in one line along the galler- 
ies and the hall of the Vatican, but with a small in- 
terval or space between them. Over each cell is 
placed the arms of the cardinal to whom it belongs. 
A long corridor runs between the cells and the win- 
dows to admit tho light, which shines into the cells 
through small gloss windows placed towards the cor- 
ridor. The entrance to the Vatican is carefully 
guarded by soldiers while the cardinals are in con- 
clave, and neither they, nor tho»e who aro shut up 
along with them, can be spoken to, unless at particu- 
lar hours, and with a loud voice, cither in the Ita 
lian or the Latin language. Tho scrutiny is taken 
twice every day, morning and Afternoon, when each 
cardinal passes from his cell to the chapel of the 
scrutiny attended by his conclavists. In the chapel 
each <ff the cardinals is dressed in a crimson cloak 
with a long train. They are provided with printed 
schedules, folded beforehand in a particular maiper, 
with blanks to be filled up l fy each cardinal with Ml 
own name, and that of the person for whom he votes 
Ten small tables are prepared in the chapel, at which 
they fill up the blanlta in the achedule in the pre- 
sence of the rest, to that they each see tW others 
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write, but without seeing what they write. A de- 
putation is sent to the cells of those who are unwell, 
and who fill up the schedules in the presence of the 
deputation. Each cardinal, on having completed, 
folded, and sealed his schedule, carries it in view of all 
the rest, and deposits it in a large chalice placed on 
the altar of the chapel. As soon as all the schedules 
are tilled up and put into the chalice, three cardinals 
are chosen by lot to act as scrutineers, who count the 
schedules, in the first instance, to ascertain whether 
the number exactly corresponds with that of the car- 
dinals in the conclave. The schedules are then each 
of them opened, and the names of the persons voted 
for proclaimed aloud, after which the number of 
votes for each is declared. If two-thirds of the votes 
aise in favour of any particular individual, he is de- 
clared to be duly eloctcd ; but if not, the cardinals 
proceed to a second vote by Acceshus (which sec). 
The last part of tho process is to burn the whole of 
the schedules in tho presence of the cardinals, and 
the smoke made by burning is eagerly watched by 
the populace outsido, who, as soon as it is seen is- 
suing from the chimney, disperse to their homes, 
satisfied that the election is not yet completed. The 
schedules are burned also when the pope is elected, 
but in that case so much time is spent in verifying 
the votes, and obtaining the couseut of the newly 
elected pope, that before the papers are burned, the 
guns from tho castle of St. Angelo have given notice 
of the election. 

The ceremony of conveying provisions to the car- 
dinals in conclave is thus described by an eye-wit- 
ness : 11 While the conclave sat, I went repeatedly to 
see the dinners conveyed to tho cardinals, which 
takes place every day about noon. Each cardinal's 
dinner is attended by eight or ten servants, and two 
or threo carriages. First come two servants bearing 
maces, then two carrying the dinner in a wicker bas- 
ket, suspended betwixt two poles, liko a sedan chair. 
The basket is covered with cloth, having the car- 
dinal's arms emblazoned on it. Two or three ser- 
vants sometimes follow on foot, and then come the 
carriages containing the Dapifevus and his attendants, 
with two or more servants behind each. 

“ Each party on arriving enters the court of the 
palace, the Dapiferus and his attendants Alight, and 
the dinner is carried forward to a room prepared for 
the purpose. 

“ Hero is stationed a party of the guardians of the 
conclave, both ecclesiastical and military. The room 
on one side opens to the court of the palace, and on 
the other communicates with the conclave by means 
of the Rnote. The ( Ruota' is composed of tifro up- 
right cylinders. The outer is fixed, and built into 
the wall, forming part of it, having an opening to 
each side. Thu inner involves within it, nearly fill- 
ing it, and has only one opening, extending from top 
to bottom, perhaps one-eighth part of its circumfer- 
ence in width, so that by placing anything on the 
shelves of the inner cylinder, and turning it round, 


it is conveyed to those on the other side of the wall, 
without the possibility of either party seeing or hav 
ing any intercourse with the other. 

“ In the middle of the room is a long table, cn 
which the servants place the various dishes contained 
in the baskets. The guardians of the conclave exa- 
mine each dish separately, and finding in it nothing 
but food, it is placed in one of tho ruoie , which is 
then turned round, and the dishes taken out by the 
servants inside the conclave, and conveyed to their 
respective owners. 

" I was repeatedly present at tliis ceremony ; the 
examination is no farce, for every dish was carefully 
inspected, though I never saw any actually cut in 
pieces as is said to be sometimes done." 

When the provisions are carried into the conclave, 
one of the pope’s footmen, who stands by in his pur- 
ple rol>e, and with a silver mace in his hand, shuts 
the door, when the assistant prelate takes care that 
all is fast, and seals the lock with his coat-of-anns. 
Tho masters of the ceremonies do the same within. 

CONCLAVISTS, tho attendants on cardinals 
when met in conclave for tho election of a l’ope. 
They are seldom more in number than two to each 
cardinal, one of them being an ecclesiastic. If the 
cardinals be princes, or old or infirm, they are some- 
times allowed to have three. They are shut up as 
strictly as the cardinals themselves, and though the 
situation of a conclavist is far from being comfortable, 
it is much coveted. A conclavist may assign the 
pensions which he has out of benefices for a parti- 
cular sum, which is determined by the privilege 
which tho Pope elect grants to him who makes the 
assignment. This office also gives a man the privi- 
lege of being a citizen in any town within the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction; besides which, he receives a 
sum of money from the Pope after his election. 
Each conclavist, before entering upon his office, 
takes an oath that he will not reveal the secrets ot 
the conclave. These attendants on the cardinals are 
sometimes the hired tools of foreign governments, to 
procure the election of a particular individual to the 
Papal chair. The author of the * Idea of the Con- 
clave, 1 a work published in 1676, thus describes the 
special duties of a conclavist : “ He muBt be Bhut up 
in a little corner of his master's cell, and do ever} 
menial office for liim. He must fetch him his vic- 
tuals and drink, which that cardinal's officers giv 
him in from without, through an inlet that communi- 
cates to all liis quarter, — twice every day. He is to 
wait on his master at table, to keep eveiy thing very 
clean, and when he has done, to serve himself ; not 
to mention the other inconveniences of a very severe 
confinement, where no light is received hut at win- 
dows half walled up ; and where the air, when it is 
hot weather, may at length break the strongest con- 
stitutions.” 

• CONCOMITANCE, a doctrine which was first 
employed by the schoolmen of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in defence of the withdrawal of the oup from 
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Ike laity fin the Lord's Supper — the doctrine that 
under each species the whole of ChriBt was contain- 
ed by concomitance, therefore, under the body, the 
blood ; so that he who partook of but one species 
lost nothing. See Chalice. 

CONCORD (Form of), a famous document drawn 
up in 1579, with a view to heal the divisions of the 
Lutheran church, and as a preservative against the 
opinions of the Reformed churches. Tliis treatise 
was prepared by Andreas, professor at Tubingen, 
and his associates at Torgau, hence it is frequently 
called the Book of Torgau. It was sent by the 
Elector of Saxony to almost all the Lutheran princes, 
that it might be approved by the doctors of the 
church, and authoritatively enforced by the secular 
power. So many objections, however, were started 
against the book, that its compilers felt it to bo 
necessary to revise and amend it. Thus corrected, 
it was submitted to a convocation of six divines, who 
met at Berg, a Benedictine monastery near Magde- 
burg, where was produced a work of no small noto 
in ecclesiastical history — the Form of Concord. 
This document consists of two parts, the first con- 
sisting of the dogmas propounded by Andreas and 
his colleagues ; and the second ruthlessly excommu- 
nicating all who should refuse to subscribe to these 
dogmas, and declaring them to be heretics deserving 
of the vengeance of the Becular arm. The manner 
in which this document was received by the different 
churches, both Lutheran and Reformed, is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Condor : 

11 The authority of the Elector secured the adop- 
tion of this new Confession by the Saxon churches ; 1 
and their exomplo was slowly followed in other parts 
of Germany. By several of the most eminent 
churches of the Lutheran communion, it was, how- 
ever, firmly and indignantly rejected ; among others, 
by those of Nuremberg, Brunswick, Hesse, Pomerania, 
Silesia, Holstein, and Denmark. Fredoric 11. of Den- 
mark, on receiving a copy of this formula, threw it 
in the fire. A warm and affectionate veneration for 
the memory of Melaucthon contributed to produce 
this general dissatisfaction with a document in which 
his opinions were so rudely and intolerantly de- 
nounced. Its uncharitable exclusion of the Calvin- 
ists from the communion of the Lutheran church, 
naturally excited still warmer indignation against its 
authors on the part of the Reformed churches. The 
Helvetic doctors, with Hospinian at their head, the 
Belgic divines, those of the Palatinate, together with 
the principalities of Anhalt and Baden, declared 
open war against this misnamed Form of Concord. 
Even in Saxony, many who were compelled to sub- 
scribe to it, held it in aversion ; and on the death of 
Augustas, the moderate Lutherans and secret Calvin- 
ists, favoured by Crellius, the prime-minister of the 
new Elector, resumed their courage and their influs 
cnee. Their designs were, however, suddenly fru* 
Mated by the unexpected death of the Elector 
Christum I. in 1591, which was followed by the dis- 


graee and imprisonment of the doctors who had been 
coucemcd in the unsuccessful project of reform, 
while Crellius, their chief patron, suffered death in 1601 , 
as the punishment of his temerity. The Bergensic 
formula might with more propriety be denominated 
the Form of Discord. It has never been universally 
received by the Lutheran churches, although It is 
still ranked by some among the standards of the of 
thodox faith." 

The doctrines to which this Confession wished to 
bind the churches, respected chiefly the majesty 
and omnipresence of Christ's l>ody, and the real 
m&nducation of his flesh and blood in tho eucliarist. 
Another controversy on the subject of tho Form ot 
Concord arose in Switzerland in 1718, when the 
magistrates of Borne published an edict oryoining the 
adoption of this Confession as a rule of faith. A 
keen dispute was carried on for some time arising 
out of tliis edict, and the result was in the highest 
degree injurious to the authority and influence of 
tho Book of Torgau. 

CONCORDAT, a convention or treaty between 
tho Pope of Rome in his spiritual character as head 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and any secular gov- 
ernment with a view to arrange ecclesiastical rela- 
tions. The term concordat is nover applied to those 
treaties into which the Pope enters as a temporal 
sovereign. Among the earliest of those conventions 
which are entitled to the name of concordats, may 
be mentioned that which closed the long and bitter 
controversy on the subject of investiture. The 
treaty to which we now refer was brought about 
after repeated negotiations in A. I). 1122, between 
Pope Calixtus II. and the Emperor Henry V., which 
being concluded at Worms, and confirmed at the 
Latcran council in 1123, was designated by the title 
of the Concordat of Worms. By the arrangement 
thus effected, the coufiict between church and states 
which liad lasted for more than forty years, was 
brought to an encf; the Pope conceding to the Em- 
peror the right to bestow on bishops and abbots 
chosen in his presence, without violence or simony, 
the investituro with regalia. This concordat was 
received with universal joy, and is held to this day 
as regulating to a great extent the relations between 
the See of Rome and the civil powers in Germany. 
In the history of concordats it is found, that most of 
them, especially those which tend even in the slight- 
est degree to curtlil the power of the clergy, have 
been reluctantly extorted from the Popes by the 
sovereigns of different countries. In very many 
cases, however, the Popes have contrived so to 
frame* concordats as to advance the interests of tho 
church at the expense of the civil power. One of 
the most remarkable instances of this kind occurred 
in 1516, when a concordat was formed, between 
Francis I. of France, and Pope Leo X., to abolish 
the pragmatic sanction, which had existed for nearly 
a century, and whereby part of the clergy, without 
consulting with the people or the archbishops, of 
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other bishops of provinces, chose their bishops, leav- 
| big the king the privilege of consenting to and con- 
firming the election if he chose. This arrangement 
by no means met the views of Leo X., and, accord- 
ingly, a concordat was framed, whereby it was re- 
pealed, and the king was granted the power of 
nominating such as he thought fit for bishops, 
while the Pope had the power of accepting or 
rejecting them at his pleasure. One of the most 
celebrated of concordats was that which Buona- 
parte, when first consul of the French republic, 
concluded with Pope Pius VI I. in 1801. By this 
agreement the Roman Catholic church was re-estab- 
lished in France, the government received the power 
of appointing the clergy, the metropolitan and epis- 
copal Bees were reduced to sixty, the Pope resigned 
the right of restoring the spiritual orders, but re- 
tained the privilege of the canonical investiture of 
bishops, and the revenues connected with it. In 
1817, however, Louis XVIII. concluded with the 
same Pope another concordat, abolishing that of 
1801, and restoring the arrangements agreed upon 
■n 1518, while tho nation was subjected to an enor- 
mous tax for the endowment of forty-two new me- 
tropolitan and episcopal hoob, with their chapters 
and seminaries. This concordat was received with 
so much disapprobation and disconteut by the people 
of France, that the ministry withdrew their proposi- 
tion. In Naples, Bavaria, and recently in Austria, 
the Romish church has obtained a firm footing by 
moans of concordats, and has succeeded in rendering 
the ecclesiastical to a great extent independent of 
the civil power in these countries. 

CONCORDIA, an ancient Roman divinity, being 
the personification of the virtue of cnucord or har- 
mony. Several temples to this goddess were built 
at Rome. She is generally represented as a matron 
either sitting or standing, and holding in her left 
r hand a cornucopia, and in her right an olive branch 
jjr a patera. 

:5wCONCUBINK, a word which is understood to 
signify a woman who, although she may not have 
been married to a man, yet lives with him os his 
wife. Among the ancient Hebrews, however, the 
word was applied to a secondary wife, or one of an 
inferior grade. Such wives were customary in the 
patriarclial and subsequent ages. They were re- 
garded as real wives, the connection being sanctioned 
by law, and the inferiority was mu&ed by the absence 
of certain solemnities and contracts of dowry. The 
children of such wives were not entitled to inherit 
the property of their father, which both by law and 
usage belonged to the cluldren of the principal wife 
or wives. But the offspring of the secondary wives 
were usually provided for during the father’s ^life- 
time. Thus we find Abraham providing for the 
children of llagar and Ketur&h. Matters are still 
conducted in the East much in the same way, and 
beeides being sanctioned by long usage, they are 
also legalized by Mohammedan law, which allows a 


man four principal wives, and an unrestricted man 
ber of slaves. Should a female slave become on in 
ferior wife of her master, she still retains her condi 
tion as a slave, just as Hagar continued to be a bond 
woman after she had borne Isbmael to Abraham, 
and she still recognized Sarah as her mistress. | j 
This appears to have been the case also with the 
ancient Greeks, a female Blave acquiring no im 
provement of her social position by being the con 
cubine of her master. Among the Greeks the legality 
of a marriage depended entirely on the circumstance, 
whether or not a dowry had been given. If no 
dowry liad been given, the woman could lay no claim 
to conjugal rights, and the child of such an union 
was illegitimate. 

CONDEMNATION. See Judgment (Gener- 
al). 

CONDIGNITY, a term used by the schoolmen in 
tho middle ages, to convey their views of human 
merit. Tho followers of Thomas Aquinas, commonly 
called the Thomists (which see), speak frequently 
in their writings of tho merit of condignity , by which 
they mean that by the assistance of God, man is 
capable of so living as to prove himself worthy (con 
digmts ) of eternal life in the sight of God, — a doctrine 
completely opposed to the plainest statements of the 
Word of God. 

CONDITORIUM, a burial-place among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, in which dead bodies 
were deposited in their entire state, as distinguished 
from those sepulchres which contained only the 
bones aud ashes. The word conditorium is also used 
to denote the coffin in which a dead body was placed 
when consigned to the tomb. 

CONFALON, a confraternity of seculars in the 
Church of Rome, called penitents, established first of 
all by a body of Roman citizens. Henry III. com- 
menced one at Paris iu 1583, and assumed himseli 
the habit of a penitent at a religious procession. 

CONFARREATIO, one of the modes in which a 
legal marriage among the ancient Romans was ef- 
fected. This, which was the most solemn form of 
marriAge, was accomplished when the parties were 
joined in marriage by the Pontifex Maximus or Fla 
men Dialis , in presence of at least ten witnesses, by 
a set form of words, and by tasting a cake made of salt, 
water, and fiour, called Far or Panin Farreus ; which 
was offered with a slvpep in sacrifice to the gods. A 
marriage effected in this way brought the woman 
into the possession or power of her husband by the 
sacred laws. She thus became partner of all his 
substance and Bacred rites, those of the pmato as 
well as of the lares. If he died intestate and with- 
out children, she inherited his whole fortune. If he 
died leaving children, she had an equal share with 
them. If she committed any fault, the husband 
judged of it along with her relations, and punished 
ker afr pleasure. Jhe children of this kind of mar- 
riage ‘were called patrmi and matrimL Certain 
priests were chosen only from among them; as the 
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FUuneu of Jupiter and the Vestel virgins. If only 
the father was alive, the children were called pctfrt- 
mi; if only the mother, matrimi. This mode of 
celebrating marriage in later times fell much into 
disuse. See Marriage. 

CONFERENCE (Hampton Court), a confer- 
ence appointed by James 1. of England, to be held 
in January 1604, between the Episcopalians and the 
Puritans, with a view to settle their controversies. 
The Episcopalians were represented by nine bishops, 
and about as many deans of the church ; the Puri- 
tans by four English divines, and one from Scotland, 
all of whom were selected by the king himself. On 
the first day of the conference the Episcopalians 
alone were admitted into the presence of the sov- 
ereign, who proposed several objections to the ritual 
and discipline of the Church of England, Borne of 
which the bishops attempted to defend, and others 
they consented to modify. The Puritans were per- 
mitted on the second day to have an audience of the 
king, but they were treated in the liarshest and most 
uncivil manner. By tliis one-sided mode of con- 
ducting the controversy, the Episcopalians were al- 
lowed to triumph over their opponents, and Bishop 
Bancroft, falling on his knees, said, “ 1 protest my 
heart imdteth for joy that Abnighty Goduf his sin- 
gular mercy has given us such a king, as since 
Christ's time has not been.” On the third day the 
bishops and deans were first called in, that an agree- 
ment might be come to with the king as to the al- 
terations which should be made in the regulations of 
the church. After this the Puritans were admitted, 
not to discuss the matters in dispute, but Bimply to 
hear what arrangements had liecn made by the king 
with the bishops. Thus ended this strange confer- 
ence, which only showed the decided preference 
which James entertained for tho Episcopal Church, 
now. that ho was seated on the throne j)f England. 
The next month, accordingly, a proclamation was 
issued, giving an account of the Conference, and 
requiring conformity to the liturgy and ceremonies. 
See Puritans. 

CONFERENCE (Wesleyan Methodist), the 
supreme ecclesiastical court of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist body. It was formally constituted by a Deed 
of Declaration, dated the 28th of February 1784, 
and enrolled in the Court of Chancery. This “ Con- 
ference of the people called SJethodists,” is therefore 
a body duly recognized in law. It is generally held 
in London, Leeds, Bristol, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Sheffield in rotation? every year, about the latter 
end of July. The constitution of this court, wliich 
was devised by John Wesley, the founder of Me- 
thodism, is of a pecul&r kind, being purely minis- 
terial, without the slightest infusion of the lay ele- 
ment. By the original deed of appointment it 
consists only of a hundred of the senior traveling 
preachers. This is its distinct legal constitutor^ 
which, however, he* been eo widely departed from, 
that all ministers, in full connexion, may attend the 


conference, take part in its deliberations, and even 
tender their votes while the legal “ hundred” con- 
firm tho decisions thus arrived at. The conference is 
allowed to sit not less than five days, nor more than 
three weeks, and their deliberations involve eudi 
points as are of the greatest, importance to the in- 
terests of the body. Every preacher's character un- 
dergoes on these occasions the strictest inveetiga* 
tion, and if any thing injurious to his fair reputation 
is provod against him, he is dealt with accordingly. 
Tho conference apjwints the stations wliich the 
preachers are to occupy, reviews the proceedings d 
the subordinate meetings, and takes into considera- 
tion the state of the body generally. This being the 
supreme court of the whole connexion, it is also the 
court of ultimate resort, from whoso decisions there 
is no appeal. The discussions of the conference are 
strictly and exclusively confined to the spiritual in- 
terests of the body ; its financial and secular affairs 
being managed by wholly different parties, over 
whose actings the conference exercises no control. 
Disputes liavo from time to time arisen, and seces- ' 
sions have occurred, on tho ground of the non-ad- 
iimsion of laymen into the conference. This peculiar 
constitution of the supremo court of tho body, how- 
ever, is vindicated by some of the leading ministers 
as being on the whole the best adapted to exercise 
strict discipline, and thus secure the purity of the 
ministerial office. During tho interval between one 
meeting of conference and another, tho president and 
secretary remain in office, and the former possesses 
to a great extent a discretionary power. He sup 
plies any vacanoies which may occur from the death 
of preachers, by appointing individuals from a list of 
reserve with which he is furnished by the confer- 
ence. Any change of preachers, also, which it may 
be necessary to make, he must sanction. lie is em- 
powered, if requested, to visit any district, and in- 
quire into its religious condition, in so far as the in- 
terest of Methodism is concerned, with a view to 
devise such measures as tnay appear to him, on con- 
sulting with the district committee, to bo most likely 
to advance the good cause. It rests chiefly with 
the president to name the place where the next con- 
ference is to be held, and during the sittings he has 
the power and the privilege of two members in vir- 
tue of his office. 

The appointment of ministers to officiate in all 
the chapels of tlte connexion, and to remove them, if 
they see cause, is vested absolutely in the confer- 
ence ; but the term of appointment can in no case 
extend beyond three years successively. The ad- 
mission of preachers into the body, arid their expul- 
sion from it, rests also with the conference, by abco- 
liyte and unqualified right. And yet the rights of an 
accused party are defended with the utmost jealousy. 
The charges preferred a ga inst him most \ * made 
known to him verbally or in writing. These must 
be carefully examined in a district meeting, and then 
tlie case is beard and deliberately decided on in con 
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ference. Should the accused, however, venture to 
seek redress in a civil court for any injury which he 
may imagine himself to hAve sustained by a district 
meeting, or any inferior court, he forfeits all right of 
appeal to the conference, and is regarded as having 
violated the laws of the society, as well as the laws of 
Christ. The strictest authority is maintained by the 
conference over every minister of the Wesleyan con- 
nexion, and an annual examination is instituted with 
the utmost impartiality into the ministerial qualifi- 
cations, character, and fidelity of all among them 
who are invested with the sacred office. 

The Wesleyan Methodist New Connexion, which 
is the oldest of a number of independent Methodist 
churches in England, is founded on the principle that 
the conference ought to be composed partly of laymen. 
The nature of the change which this body has intro- 
duced is thus stated by Mr. Marsdcn, in his ‘History of 
the Christian Churches and Sects:* “ Their conference 
Is constituted upon the representative system. Each 
1 circuit elects at the previous quarterly meeting one 
preacher and one layman, its representatives; or, 
should the circuit bo too poor to bear the expenses 
of two representatives, then a preacher and a lay- 
man alternately. Connexional office-bearers are 
also members of conference ; namely, the treasurers 
of the various funds, the secretary and treasurer of 
the missions, and the steward and treasurer of the 
book-room. The trustees of clmpels are allowed a 
representative when their legal rights ore concerned. 
From the representatives thus chosen the conference 
appoints its guardian representatives ; of whom the 
presence of six is necessary to render the constitu- 
tion legally complete. Thus the conference consists 
of ministers, lay representatives, and guardian re- 
presentatives. Tho last conference, held at Sheffield 
in 1856, consisted of sixty-nine representatives, lay 
and clerical, five treasurers and secretaries, ten guar- 
dian representatives, and two delegates from the 
Irish conference. 11 

In tho United States of North America, where 
the Methodists have become a very strong and in- 
fluential body, the first general conference was hold 
in 1792. It is appointed to be held once in four 
years, to be composed of all the travelling elders in 
full connexion, to whom should be committed the 
entire authority of making rules for the regulation 
of the church. Methodism had first been transplanted 
to America in 1766, and it was opt till 1768 that 
the small band of Wesley's followers were able to 
build a meeting-houso in New York. During the 
revolutionary contest, the Methodist missionaries 
were exposed to great persecution; but, in 1784, 
after the independence of the United States had been 
achieved, Mr. Wesley, who had, from the beginning, 
watched with the most tender and anxious care tne 
growth of the infant society in America, set himself 
to remedy the grievances of the body in that remote 
part of the world. Hitherto the Methodist preach- 
ers had been considered merely as lay -preachers, and, 


of course, without authority to administer the ordi- 
nances. Accordingly, the members of the societies 
had been dependent upon other ministers for the or 
dinances of baptism and the Lord*s Supper. This was 
felt to bo so serious an inconvenience, and so calcu- 
lated to injure the Methodist cause, that some of the 
preachers in the Southern States had actually or- 
dained each other, and begun to form a party to 
whom they administered the ordinances. Mr. Wes- 
ley had always been unwilling to disturb the estab- 
lished order of things in the Church of England, and, 
therefore, had declined to ordain preachers over his 
own societies ; but feeling that the Church of Eng- 
land had now no jurisdiction in America, he thought 
himself called upon to ordain persons, who might 
lawfully administer the ordinances to the Transat- 
lantic Methodists. This was accordingly done, and 
Dr. Thomas Coke arrived in the United States as an 
ordained presbyter in the Church of England, and a 
superintendent of the Methodist societies, with au- 
thority to fonn the whole into a separate and inde- 
pendent church. Hence arose the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (which bcc) of America, which, as 
lias been already noticed, held its first general con- 
ference in 1792. The body went on gradually in 
crcAsing, and at length, bucIi was tho increase oi 
members and preachers, that it was found quite in- 
convenient for even all the elders to assemble in 
general conference quadrennially ; and, therefore, in 
1808, measures were adopted to form a delegated 
general conference, to be composed of not lesB than 
one for every seven of the members of the annual 
conferences, nor more than one for every five, to be 
chosen cither by ballot or by seniority ; at the same 
time, tho power of this delegated conference was 
limited by constitutional restrictions. The first de- 
legated conference met in New York in the year 
1812. 

The following arc the regulations and restrictions 
under which tho general conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church of North America is empowered to 
act : u The general conference assembles quadren- 
nially, and is composed of a certain number of dele- 
gates elected by the annual conferences. It has 
power to revise any part of the Discipline, or to in- 
troduce any new regulation, not prohibited by the 
following limitations and restrictions : 

“ The general conference shall not revoke, alter, 
or change our articles of religion, nor establish any 
new standards or rules of doctrine contrary to our 
present existing and established standards of doc- 
triue. 

They shall not allow of more than one repre- 
sentative for every fourteen members of the annual 
conference, nor allow of a less number than one 
for every thirty : provided, nevertheless, that when 
thjre shall be in any annual conference a fraction o 
twp-thigls the number which shall be fixed for the 
ratio ofsrepresentatfon, such annual conference shall 
be entitled to an additional delegate for such frao- 
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Hon : and provided also, that no annual conference 
shall be denied the privilege of two delegates. 

“They shall not change nor alter any part or 
rule of oar government, so as to do away episco- 
pacy, or destroy the plan of our itinerant general 
superintendency. 

“ They shall not revoke or change the General 
Rules of the United Societies. 

“ They shall not do away the privileges of our 
ministers or preachers of trial by a committee, and 
of an appeal ; neither shall they do away the privi- 
leges of our members of trial before the society, or 
by a committee, and of an appeal. 

“ They shall not appropriate the produce of the 
Book Concern, nor of the Charter Fund, to any pur- 
pose other than for the benefit of the travelling, sii • 
pernumerafy, superannuated, aud worn-out preachers, 
their wives, widows, and children. Provided, never- 
theless, that upon the concurrent recommendation 
of three-fourths of all the members of the several 
annual conferences, who shall be present and vote 
on such recommendation, then a majority of two- 
thirds of the general conference succeeding shall 
suffice to alter any of the above restrictions, except 
the first article ; and also, whenever such alteration 
or alterations shall have been recommended by two- 
thirds of the general conference, as soon as three- 
fourths of the members of all the annual conferences 
shall have concurred as aforesaid, Buch alteration or 
alterations shall take place. 

“ Under these limitations, the general conference ! 
has full power to alter or modify any part of the dis- 
cipline, or to introduce any now regulation which 
the exigencies of the times may require ; to elect 
the book-stewards, editors, corresponding secretary 
or secretaries of the Missionary Society of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, and also the bishops ; to 
hear and decide on appeals of preachers from the 
decisions of annual conferences ; to review the acts 
of those conferences generally ; to examine into the 
general Administration of the bishops for the four 
preceding years ; and, if accused, to try, censure, ac* 
quit, or condemn a bishop. The general conference 
is the highest judicatory of the church.' ” * 

A veiy important secession from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America took place in 1630, 
grounded on the two great principles of lay repre- 
sentation and a parity in thj ministry. These, ac- 
cordingly, constitute the leading characteristics of 
the seceding body under the name of the Methodist 
Protestant Church. TY# general conference of this 
section of the Wesleyan body assembles every 
fourth year, and consists of an equal number! of 
ministers and laymen. The ratio of representation 
from each annual conference district is one minister 
and one layman for every thousand persons in full 
communion. This body, when assembled, possegses 
power under certain restrictions to make such rples 
a nA regulations as maybe neeeAary to cany out the 
laws of Christ; to fix the compensation and duties 


of the itinerant ministers and preachers, and the al 
lowance of thoir wives, widows, and children; tc 
devise ways and means for raising funds, and to de- 
fine and regulate the boundaries of the respective 
Annual conference districts. Besides the genera! 
quadrennial conference, there are annual and oven 
quarterly conferences. 

Another secession from the Methodist Episoo- 
pal Church of America arose in 1814, founded on 
an objection to the Episcopal mode of church gov- 
ernment. Thus originated the Reformed Method- 
ist Church, who have adopted a system of church 
government* essentially congregational in its cha- 
racter, all power being in the churches, and de- 
legated from time to tirno with a rigid accountabi- 
lity to the bodies by whom It is conferred. Like 
the other Methodist churches they have annual con- 
ferences in the different districts. The general con- 
ference is composed of delegates from the annual 
conferences proportioned in numbers to the respec- 
tive numbers of their church members. Its duties 
are thuB defined : “ The general conference has power 
to revise the Discipline under certain limitations. 
It can pass no rule giving to preachers power over 
the people, except such as belongs to them as min- 
isters of the word. The alterations in Discipline 
must, before they go into effect, first be recommended 
by three-fourths of the annual conferences, or after 
the general conference has passed upon them, receive 
their ratification. General conferences are held at 
the call of annual conferences, not periodically, and 
the delegates to them are chosen at the session of 
the annual conferences next preceding the general 
conference.” 

Still another secession, styling itself the Truo Wes 
lcyan Methodist Church, took place in 1828, from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. The 
fundamental principles on which this body is consti- 
tuted, are opposition to the Episcopal form of cluiroh 
government as it exists in America among the Me 
thodists, a determined opposition to slavery as 
is found in America, and also to intemperance. In 
1844, this church luul six annual conferences, but no 
general conference. 

Conferences, however, are found iri other bronchos 
of the Christiau Church in America besides the 
Methodists. Thus, among others, the Mennouites 
liave regular annual conferences for the arrangement 
of their ecclesiastical affairs. 

It is a remarkable fact, that every secession which 
has taken place from Wesleyan Methodism has or- 
ganized a system of lay representation in its confer- 
ence. And this remark applies not less to the se- 
cessions in Europe than to those in America* 

# CONFERENTIE PARTY, an important party 
in the Dutch Reformed Church in the United States 
of North America, in the early period of its history 
in that country. The pasty arose out of the peculiar 
circumstances of the time. It so happened that the 
Dutch West India Company were the first who car* 
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ried the ministers of the gospel from Holland to 
America. The member* of tliat company being 
citizens of Amsterdam, the classis or presbytery of 
that city chiefly undertook the duty of supplying 
and ordaining ministers for the people belonging to 
their communion who had settled in America. The 
ministers thus provided were sent out by that classis 
with the consent and approbation of the synod of 
North Holland. In course of time the American 
churches increased in number and importance, but 
the classis And synod, to which we have now refer- 
red, claimed the exclusive right of selecting, ordain- 
ing, and sending ministers to these cburtfhes. They 
went further, they claimed the exclusive power of 
deciding all ecclesiastical controversies and difficul- 
ties which might arise in all the Dutch churches in 
the provinces. The Conference party, in the Arneri - 
can churches, were the strong supporters of this' 
claim. Being themselves natives of Holland, they 
were in favour of this dependence on Holland, and 
of the vassalage of the churches to the classis of 
Amsterdam. These men carried their principles to 
the most extravagant length, maintaining almost the 
infallibility of the fathers in Amsterdam. Some of 
them evon ventured to maintain, that they were the 
only legitimate Bource of ministerial power and au- 
thority, and insinuated that no ordination was valid 
unless it had been performed by the classis of Amster- 
dam, or had at least its solemn approval and sanc- 
tion. Such were the strong views of the Conferentie 
party, and they were maintained by them in the face 
of but a voty feeble opposition till 1737. The op- 
ponents of these sentiments, who afterwards received 
the name of the Coetus party, advocated the neces- 
sity of a home education, a home license, And a home 
ordination, which they held wero equally good for 
them, and equally valid for every purposo as those 
in fatherland. Tho quarrel which ensued is thus de- 
scribed by l>r. Brownlee of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in America : 

11 In 1737, the first movement was made by five pro- 
minent ministers, Messrs. G. Dubois, Haeghoort, B. 
Freeman, Van Santford, and Curtenius. They did 
not venture to adopt the bold measure of renounc- 
ing the abject dependence on the parent classis. 
They merely proposed to form an assembly for 
counsel and free internal intercourse, and any eccle- 
siastical business, not inconsistent with this depen- 
dence on Holland. Tliis they called a coetus. A 
plan was adopted, and ruler formed for its regula- 
tion ; and it was sent down to the churches for their 
concurrence. On the 27th of April, 1738, the day 
appointed by the five ministers to receive the* re- 
ports from the churches, a convocation of ministers 
and eldon met in New York. 

“The several reports ofrthe churches induced the 
convention to adopt the plan without opposition; 
and it was sent to the olassis of Amsterdam for their 
ratification. This, they presumed they should 
promptly obtain. For there was nothing in the 


projected coetus which did, in fact, really curtail any 
of the power of that classis. Yet it was not until 
ten years after this that they received an answer, by 
the Rev. Mr. Vau Sinderin, from Holland ; for it was 
in the month of May, 1747, that the convention was 
summoned to receive the answer of the classis, which, 
though after a long delay, gave its entire approba- 
tion and concurrence. On the appointed day only six 
ministers were present. These having received the 
act of the classis, did nothing more than issue their 
call of the first meeting of the coetus, on the second 
Tuesday of September, 1747, in the city of New 
York. 

“ On the day appointed the representatives of the 
churches met in coetus; and, although the plan had 
received the full approbation of the mother church, 
still there was a most decided opposition to it. Tliis 
opposition was made by Dominie Bocl, of the church 
of New York, and by Mr. Mancius of Kingston, Mr 
Freyemnoet, and Mr. Martselius. Mr. Frelinghuy- 
seu could not prevail with his church to accede to 
the costus ; but it received his own decided support 
And it was soon Ascertained that those who opposed 
tho whole of this narrow and inefficient scheme, were 
correct ; whatever may have been their avowed mo- 
tives. It effected no good purpose which could not 
have been done without it. It was a meeting merely 
fur fratomal intercourse and advice. This could 
have been attained without a formal coetus. It gave 
the pastors no powers: they could not meet as 
bishops, who had each their church; they had no 
power to ordain ministers ; they could try no cases 
requiring ecclesiastical investigation ; they could not 
even settle ecclesiastical disputes, without the usual 
consent of the classis of Amsterdam. Its utter un- 
fitness to promote the interests of the church be amo 
apparent to all, except those in the slavish interests 
of fatherland. Nothing but an independent classii 
could do this. They must have power to ordain 
they must have their own court to try cases. The 
church was suffering exceedingly, said those who had 
got a coetus, but wished a coetus clothed with the 
power of a classis. But this met with a renewed, 
tierce opposition. ( Shall we throw off the care and 
paternal supervision of the cIosbis of Amsterdam? 
Shall m venture to ordain ministers? Shall we set 
up ourselves as judges? Where can m get such 
learned ministers as those from Holland ? And can 
any of us judge of their fitness, and learning, and 
piety ? 1 Such was the feeling and declamation of the 
Conferentie party. r 

“ On the contrary, the coetus party appealed to 
thfir brethren on the necessity of having youth 
trained here for the ministry. 1 We must have aca- 
demies and a college. The English language is ad- 
vancing on us : we must have a ministry to preach 
in ^English, or our youth will abandon us in a body. 
Aqd th* expense of sending far ministers is becom- 
ing oppsessive ; not 4 to speak of the great expense 
and privation sustained by us who are parents, in 
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•ending our sons to Holland to be educated, so as to 
be able to preach in Dutoh. And you ail know,' 
they added, * how many yean have sometimes elapsed 
between the time of a call sent to fatherland, and 
the coming of a pastor; and sometimes churches 
have been disappointed entirely. None have re- 
sponded to their call. And even, in certain cases, 
some ministers have come out who were not only 
unpopular, but absolutely disagreeable. Is it not 
unendurable, that the churches should liave no choice 
of their pastor? Men, accustomed to a national 
church and its high-handed measures, have come 
among us, who have, of course, views and habits en- 
tirely different from those of our fellow-citizens and 
Christians in Holland. Need we reraiud you of the 
distractions and divisions caused by these obstinate 
men, who, instead of harmonising with the people, 
and winning their confidence, have imprudently op- 
posed them, and rendered their ministry odious and 
unsuccessful ? Besides, is it not humiliating and de- 
grading to these churcheB, and to us all, that we 
should be deprived of the power of ordaining minis- 
ters? And we must send abroad for ministers, os if 
none here were fit to minister in holy things 1 It 
is an imputation on our sons ; it is an imputation on 
us, in the ministry here ; as if t/tey were unfit for the 
holy work, and as if we hail only Jtalf of the minis- 
terial office ! We declare this bondage to be no 
longer tolerable, and it ought no longer to be endured. 

“Such was the hold language now used by the 
ccetus party, both ministers and laymen. And as a 
goodly number had, by the permission of the classis 
of Amsterdam, been ordained, by special favour , all 
these, to a man, took a bold stand against this de- 
pendence on Holland. They never felt that attach- 
ment to the classis, which bound down, in slavish 
attachment, those whom it had sent out hither. They 
had no prejudices ; they saw the painful grievances 
under which their fathers smarted ; and they felt the 
power of the arguments and appeals, so urgently 
pressed by all, to seek au independent ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of their own. They spoke out with 
warmth on the subject. They even ventured to 
charge the church of their forefathers with injustice 
to the ministry here, and actual tyranny over them. 
They withheld what Christ, the King of Zion, never 
authorized them to withhold from the true ministry. 
They demanded of her to do them and herself jus- 
tice, by conveying to them "all the powers of the 
ministry, which she had received, as it respected 
doctrine, and sacraments^ and discipline. 

“ AU these appeals made a most powerful impres- 
sion on the people. Many churches came over ko 
their measures; and even a few of the European 
ministers candidly acceded. And they no longer 
concealed their fixed determination to commence a 
system of measures to withdraw these American 
ah uroh e* from this abject subordination to (he efis- 
aisnf Amsterdam and the synod^of North Holland. 

*TMs plan was matured in 1754. In the ooetns 


of the preceding year a motion had been entertained 
to amend the plau of the ccetus, by converting it 
into a regular classis, with all its proper powers. A 
plan was drafted for this purpose; adopted with 
great unanimity by those present; and formally 
transmitted to the churches for their concurrence. 

“ Upon this there commenced a scene of anirao 
sity, division, and actual violence, compared to which, 
all the former wrauglings were utterly nothing. It 
was the beginning of a war wagod for fifteen years 
with unmitigated fury 1 Tho Conference party met 
and organized themselves into a firm body of oppo- 
sition in 1765. They were tho following: — Domi- 
nies Ritzma And Doronde, of the church of New 
York ; CurteniuB, liaeghoort, Vamlcriindo, Van 
Sinderin, Schuylor, ltubcl, Kock, Kerr, Rysdyck, aud 
Freyenmoet. The Ccetus party embraced all the rest. 
These formed two hostile bodies resolutely pitted 
against each other, and apparently resolved never to 
yield. The peace of neighbourhoods was disturbed ; 
families were divided; churches torn by factions. 
Houses of worship were locked up by one faction 
against tho other. Tumults and disgraceful scenes 
frequently occurred on the holy Sabbath, and at the 
doors of churches. Ministers were occasionally as- 
saulted in the very pulpit ; and sometimes the sol- 
emn worship of God was disturbed and actually 
terminated by me »b- violence. In these scenes the 
Conference party were usually noted as the most 
violent and outrageous. But, on both sides, a furious 
zeal prompted many to sliameful excesses, and a 
most painful disgrace of the Christian name." 

The Conference party now sought the assistance 
of the parent church in Holland. They addressed a 
letter on the subject to the classis of Amsterdam in 
1765, following it up by a similar communication in 
each of the three immediately succeeding yours. 
The replies to these appeals were by no means cal- 
culated to promote conciliation and concord. The 
two parties were at this time nearly equal in num- 
bers. The Coitus party had formed the project of 
establishing a seminary for tho education of the 
future ministry in America, so os to be independent 
of the parent church. They had even communicated 
their intention to the classis of Amsterdam. Dr. 
Livingston, who was then studying at Holland, 
directed his attention to the plan of an independent 
ecclesiastical constitution for the church in America. 
He returned hoije in 1770, and the following year 
having summoned a convention, he procured the 
appointment of a committee, before which he laid a 
plan which he iiad brought with him from Holla nd . 
Tins scheme embraced three important objeots: 1. 
The internal arrangements, church government, and 
all the usual powers of a classis. 2. The mmmam 
best calculated to heal all animosities and divisions. 
3. The conducting of a correspondence withtha pa- 
rent church of Hollands The plan was cordially 
accepted by the committee, and afterwards by the 
convention. It was next submitted to the elastic of 
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Amsterdam, which gave its most perfect approbation 
of the union, and of all the measures adopted. The 
convention having thus received the consent of the 
parent church, adopted the plan, and it was signed 
with the utmost cordiality by every member of the 
meeting. Thus happily came to an end, one of those 
melancholy contentions which are so often found to 
disturb the peace of almost all the sections of the 
church of Christ in this fallen world. See Dutch 
Reformed Church in America. 

CONFEDERATED, one of the two classes into 
which the congregations of the Cathaui (which 
sec) were divided. The confederated or associated, 
as they were also called, except observing a few 
rules, lived in the manner of other people ; but they 
entered into a covenant (hence their name federati 
or confederated) by which they bound themselves, 
that before they died, or at least in their last sick- 
ness, they would enter farther into the church, and 
receive the consolation which was their term for ini- 
tiation. Tho congregations of the Manicheans 
(which sou) were divided in the same way. 

CONFESSIO, a name sometimes applied in the 
early ages of Christianity to a church which was 
built over the grave of any martyr, or called by his 
name, to preserve the memory of him. 

CONFESSION (Augsburg). Seo Augsburg 
Confession. 

CONFESSION (Auricular), tho practice of 
private and secret confession of sin into tho ear of 
a priest, with tho view of receiving absolution. This 
is enforced by the Church of Rome as a solemn 
duty, which every man ought to perform, and, ac- 
cordingly, the council of 'Front decreed on this point, 
“ Whosoovor shall deny that sacramental confession 
was instituted by Divine command, or that it is 
necessary to salvation, or shall affirm that the prac- 
tice of secretly confessing to the priest alone, as it 
lias been evor observed from tho beginning by the 
Catholic church, and is still observed, is foreign to 
the institution and command of Christ, and is a hu- 
man invention ; let him be accursed.’ 1 The duty of 
auricular confession is regarded by the Romish 
church as so important, that ii is ranked by l)r. 
Butler, in his Roman Catholic Catechism, as one of 
tho six commandments of tho church, binding upon 
all her children, “ To confess their siiiB at least once 
a-year.” The mode in which a Romish penitent 
confesses is as follows:* He must kneel down At the 
side of his ghoBtly father, a%d make the sign of the 
cross, saying, In tho name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. He then re- 
peats the Confiteor (which seo), embodying in,the 
heart of it liis own special sins. After confession 
the penitent is directed to say, 11 For these, and all 
other my sins, which I egnnot at this present All 
to my remembrance, I am heartily sorry, purpose 
amendment for the future, and most humbly ask 
pardon of God, and peuonce and absolution of you, 
my ghostly father.’ 1 


The duty of confession is admitted both by fto* 
testauts and Roman Catholics, but they differ widely 
as to the party to whom confession ought to be 
made; Romanists confessing to the priest, while 
Protestants confess to God. The latter support their 
views by adducing numerous passages from both the 
Old and New Testaments, in which confession of sin 
is made to God only. Thus Josh. vii. 19, “And 
Joshua said unto Aehan, My son, give, I pray thee, 
glory to the Lord God of Israel, and make confes- 
sion unto him; and tell me now what thou hast 
done ; hide it not from me.” Ezra x. 10, 11, “ And 
Ezra the priest stood up, and said unto them, Ye 
have transgressed, and have taken strange wives, to 
increase the trespass of Israel. Now therefore 
make confession unto the Lord God of your fathers, 
and do his pleasure : and separate yourselves from the 
people of the land, and from the strange wives.” Ps. 
xxxii. 5, “ I acknowledged my sin unto tlieo, and mine 
iniquity have I not hid. I said, I will confess my 
transgressions unto the Lord; and thou forgavest 
the iniquity of my sin.” 1 John i. 8, 9, “ If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, he is faith- 
ful and just to forgive ub our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.” The passage which Ro- 
manists adduce from Jam. v. 16, “Confess your 
faults ono to another,” is explained by Protestants as 
referring not to auricular confession, but to the mutual 
confession of faults on tho part of Christians. Two 
othor passages are sometimes quoted in vindication 
of the practice of confession to a priest, viz. Mat. iii. 
18, “ They were baptized of him (John the Baptist) 
in Jordan, confessing their sins,” and Acts xix. 18, 
“ Many that believed came and confessed their sins.” 
But these passages Protestants regard as referring 
not to secret confession to a priest, an office which 
was never held at all events by John the Baptist, 
w'ho was neither a Jewish nor a Christian priest, but 
to an open and public acknowledgment of the sins of 
their past lives. In the writings of Roman Catholic 
authors, it is often argued, that even although no 
direct passage bearing upon the subject of auricular 
confession may be found in the Bible, still the 
ductrine must be regarded as founded on Scripture, 
inasmuch as it is a natural and necessary accompa- 
niment of the power of forgiving sins, which they 
suppose to have been vested in the apostles, Mat. 
xviii. 18; xvi. 19. Jdhn xx. 23. 

Though Romish controversialists are accustomed 
frequently to adduce the authority of the fathers in 
favour of auricular confession, the more candid 
anfong them readily acknowledge that the confession 
or which the fathers speak, is to be made only ,to 
God, and not by any means to man, whether the 
whole church or individual ministers. It is true, 
that at on early period, as we are informed by So- 
erttes and Sozomen, penitentiary presbyters, as they 
were cabled, were appointed to hear confessions pro 
I paratory to public penance. The private or auricu 
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Ur confession of later centuries, however, is quite as occupying the position at once of a judge and a 
diffluent from the confession made to those pomten* physician. And, therefore, he ought to acquire as 
tiary presbyters. Confession was not made to them great knowledge and prudence as possible, as well by 
with a view of obtaining forgiveness from God, but constant prayer to God, as from approved authors, 
iu order to procure restoration to the former privi- especially the Roman Catechism, that is, as we 
leges of the offended church. understand it, the Catechism of the council of Trent. 

The regular establishment of the system of private In the exercise of his office, the confessor is bound to 
confession and absolution is usually ascribed to Leo be minute and circumstantial in his interrogatories, 
the Great. Tliat pontiff, however, left the confes- Finally, the Rubric regards it as indispensable that 
sion of sins to eveiy man's private conscience, nor lie keep the seal of secret confession under an exact 
was the priest declared to possess in himself the and perpetual silence ; and, therefore, he shall never 
power either inherent or delegated of forgiving sins, say or do anything which may directly or indirectly 
Even long subsequent to the time of Leo, it was still tend to reveal any sin or defect known to him by 
optional with every man either to make confession confession alone. Every Romish priest is not a 
to a priest or to God alone. Nor was it till the confessor, but in addition to the power of orders, the 
thirteenth century that any definite law was laid priest who confesses must have a spiritual jurisdic- 
down by the church on the subject of private confes- tion over the persons who apply to him in tliis 
sion. In the year 1215, however, under the pontiff- Acrament. The duty of confession, at least once 
cate of Innocent III., the practice of auricular con- a-year, being binding, as we have already found 
fession was authoritatively enjoined by the fourth (see Confession), on every faithful Romanist, it is 
council of Lateran, upon the faithful of both sexes, incalculable what an extont of influence over her vo- 
at least once a-year. Fleury the Romish historian tarics Rome thus acquires. 

says, “ This is the first canon, so far as J know, CONF1TEOK (Eat. I confess), tho form of con- 
which imposes tho general obligation of sacramental fession prescribed by the Romish church to be used 
confession.” From that time down to the present by every penitent at the confessional. It runs thus, 
day, it has been considered a positive divine ordi “ 1 confess to Almighty God, to the blcssod Mary 
nance, that every one should enumerate and confess ever Virgin, to blessed Michael the Archangel, to 
bis sins to a priest; and few if any dogmas of the blessed John Baptist, to the holy apostles Peter and 
Church of Rome have tended more to increase the Paul, to all the saints, and to you, father, that I have 
power and inlluenco of tho priesthood on tho one sinned exceedingly in thought, word, and deed, 
hand, and to injure the morality of the people on the through my fault, through my fault, through iny 
other. Confession is practised also in tho Greek and most grievous fault. (At this point the person 
Coptic churches. The former church indeed pro- specifies his several Bins in their details, and thus 
scribes it to all her members four times a-year; but concludes.) Therefore, I beseech the blessed Mary 
the laity commonly confess only once in the year, to ever Virgin, the blessed Michael the Archangel, 
which in Russia they are obliged by the laws of the blessed John Baptist, the holy apostles, Peter and 
land; and it is usual in that country to confess in Paul, and all the saints; and you, father, to pray to 

the great fast before Easter. our Lord God for me.” When the confession is 

CONFESSION (Psalm of), a name applied in made in this form, it is said to be under the seal of 
the ancient Christian church to the fifty-first psalm, confession, and must not be disclosed by the priest, 
as being peculiarly appropriate to the case of an in- but if made without this form, tho priest is not bound 
dividual who is confessing liis sins. This title is to keep it secret. Every Romanist, therefore, is 
given to it by Athanasius. taught from bis earliest days to repeat the confitcor 

CONFESSION (Westminster). See Wjest- and thus, as many suppose, they secure the perpetual 

minster Assembly. secrecy of their confession, 

CONFESSIONAL, a scat or cell in Ronum Ca- CONFIRMATION (tat. confirmarc , to strength- 
tholic churches, in which the priest sits to hear con- en), a rite in Episcopal church 's, whereby a young 
fessions. It is usually a small wooden erection person, when arrived at years of understanding, takes 
within the church, and dividld into three cells or uj)on himself the vows which had been taken for 
niches, the centre one being for the priest, and the him at his baptism by his godfather and godmother, 
side ones for penitents. There is a small grated The Roman Catholic * hurcli regards it as one of the 
aperture in each of the petitions, between the priest seven sacraments which they hold. Among the 
and the side cells, through which the peniteut makes Oriental churches it is also a sacrament under the 
his confession to the priest or confessor. „ • name of Chrism (which see). A controversy has 

CONFESSIONS OF FAITH. See Cree$. been carried on between Romish and Protestant 
CONFESSOR, a priest in the Romish church, writers as to the origin qf confirmation, the point 
who has power to hear the confession of penitents in in dispute being whether such a rite existed in 
the sacrament of penance, and to give them absolfi- the time of the apostles, or whether it belongs 
tion. The Rubric is very particular «rto thS duties to a later date. The Dust is admitted on both 
of the confessor. He is enjoined to regard himself sides, that imposition of hands was practised by 
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the apostles only upon baptized persona, as in the 
case of the converted Samaritans, Acts viii. 12 
—17, and the disciples of Ephesus, Acts xix. 5 and 
6. On examining these passages, however, it ap- 
pears plain, that, by the laying on of hands, was 
understood to be communicated the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. But various cases of baptism are 
rocorded in Scripture, such as the baptism of the 
three thousand on the day of Pentecost, of Lydia, 
of the jailor of Philippi and others, in not one of 
which is there the slightest reference to the laying on 
of hands. No authentic reference, besides, to the rite 
of confirmation is to be found in the earliest ecclesias- 
tical writers. Some of them, as for example, Euse- 
bius, speak of “ the seal of the Lord, " an expression, 
however, which refers to baptism rather than to con- 
firmation. The first who mentions the custom of 
anointing with oil the newly baptised, is Tertullian, 
and in the time of Cyprian it appears already to 
have constituted an essential part of the rite of bap- 
tism. There is no doubt that at a still earlier period 
the laying on of hands with prayer formed a part of 
the baptismal ceremony. 

The origin of the rite of confirmation in the an- 
cient church, and the circumstances which led to its 
introduction, aro thus sketched by Ncander : “ The 
sigu of the imposition of hands was the common to- 
ken of religious consecration, borrowed from the 
Jews, and employed on various occasions, either to 
denote consecration to the Christian calling in gen- 
eral, or to tho particular branches of it. The apos- 
tles, or presiding officers of the church, laying their 
hands on the head of the baptized individual, called 
upon the Lord to bestow his blessiug on the holy 
transaction now completed, to cause to be fultilled in 
him whatever was implied in it, to consecrate him 
with his Spirit for the Christian calling, and to pour 
out his Spirit upon him. This closing rite was in- 
separably connected with the whole act of baptism. 
All, indeed, had reference here to the Barao princi- 
|>al thing, without which no one could be a Chris- 
tian, — the birth to a new life from God, the baptism 
of the Spirit, wliicli was symbolically represented by 
the baptism of water. Tertullian Btill considers this 
transaction and baptism as one whole, combined to- 
gether; although he distinguishes in it the two se- 
parate moments, the negative and the positive, the 
forgiveness of sin and cleansing from sin which was 
mediated by baptism in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, and the importation of the Holy 
Spirit following thereupon, upon the individual now 
restored to the original state of innocence, to which 
importation the imposition of hands refers. ( 

“ But now, since the idea had sprung up of a 
spiritual character belonging exclusively to the 
bishops, or successors of (he apostles, and commftni- 
cated to them by ordination ; on which character 
the propagation of the Holy Spirit in the church 
was dependent ; it was considered as their preroga- 
tive to seal, by this consecration of the imposition j 


of hands, the whole act of baptism ; (hence this xita 
was called signaculum, a seal.) It was supposed 
tliat a good and valid reason for this rite could be 
drawn from the fact that the Samaritans, baptised 
by a deacon, were first endowed with spiritual gifts 
by the imposition of the hands of the apostles, which 
was added afterwards (Acts xix.), as this passage was 
then understood. So now the presbyters, and in case 
of necessity, even the deacons, were empowered to 
baptize, but the bishops only were authorised to con- 
summate that second holy act. This notion had been 
formed so early as the middle of the third century. 
Tho bishops were under tho necessity, therefore, of 
occasionally going through their dioceses, in order to 
administer to those who had been baptizod by their 
subordinates, the country presbyters, the rite which 
was afterwards denominated confirmation . In ordi- 
nary cases, where the bishop himself administered 
the baptism, both were still united together as one 
whole, and thus constituted the complete act of hap- 
thin." After the general introduction of infant bap- 
tism, confirmation immediately succeeded the dis- 
pensation of the ordinance. In the Oriental churches, 
baptism, confirmation, and the Lord's Supper are 
administered in immediate succession, and this, in 
all probability, was the ancient custom. It was not 
probably before the thirteenth centmy that confir- 
mation came to be regarded as an entirely separate 
ordinance from that of baptism. The council of 
Trent pronounces a solemn anathema upon all who 
deuy confirmation to be “ a true and proper sacra- 
ment.’ 1 

So much importance and solemnity were attached, 
in the ancient Christian church, to the rite of confir- 
mation, that the privilege of performing it was limited 
to the bishop, on tho ground, as both Chrysostom and 
Augustine argue, that the Samaritan converts, though 
baptized by Philip the evangelist, received the im- 
position of hands from an apostle. Though, in the 
ancient Christian church, as in the Greek and 
African churches, confirmation immediately fol- 
lowed baptism, seven years are allowed to pass after 
infant baptism, before a party is coufirmed in the 
Western churches at present, and in the English 
church young people are not usually confirmed until 
they are fifteen or sixteen years old. Since 1660, it 
has been customary for the English bishops to re- 
quire at confirmation a renewal of the covenant made 
in infant baptism. 

In administering confirmation four principal ce- 
remonies were employed in former times, imposition 
of hands, unction with the chrism, the sign of the 
cross, and prayer. Other formalities were the salu- 
tation, “Peace be with you;" a slight blow upon 
the cheek ; unbinding of the band upon the forehead ; 
prayer and singing ; the benediction of the bishop, 
together with a short exhortation from him. In the 
Homan Pontifical the arrangements to be made, and 
tfie ceremonies performed in the sacrament of confir- 
mation, aro thus minutely laid down: “The pontiff 
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about to confirm infants^ children, or other baptised 
persons, having pot on his vestments, goes to a fald- 
stool prepared for him in firont of the altar, and sit* 
ting thereon, with his pastoral staff in his left hand, 
and his mitre on, admonishes the people, who stand 
up in his presence : 

“ That no one but a bishop only, is the ordinary 
minister of confirmation. 

“ That no one that has been confirmed, ought to 
be confirmed again. 

“ That no one that has not been confirmed can be 
a sponsor in confirmation ; neither can a father, nor 
mother, nor husband, nor wife. 

“ That no one that is excommunicate, or under an 
interdict, or convicted of any of the more grievous 
offences ; or not well instructed in the rudiments of 
tho Christian faith, thrust himself forward to receive 
this sacrament, or to be sponsor for one about to be 
confirmed. 

“ That adults are bound first to confess their sins ; 
or at least to be grieved for the sins wliich they have 
committed, and then to be confirmed. 

“ By this sacrament is contracted a spiritual kin- 
ship, hindering tho contracting of matrimony, and 
breaking it off if already contracted ; which kinship 
takes place between the confirmer and the confirmed, 
and between the father and mother, and the sponsor 
of the same, but goes no further. 

“ Let no sponsor present more than one or two. 

“ Those that are about to be confirmed, must l<e 
keeping fast. 

“The forehead of every one that is confirmed 
must be tied up, and remain so, until the chriBin bo 
dried up, or wiped off. 

“ Wherefore let every one going to be confirmed 
carry a clean linen fillet, wherewith to tie up his 
head. 

11 Let infants bo held by the sponsors on their 
right armB, before the pontiff confirming them. But 
adults and other more grown persons, must lay each 
his foot on the right foot of his sponsor, and there- 
fore neither ought males to be godfathers to females, 
nor females godmothers to males. 

“ All being arranged in order before him, the pon- 
tiff still sitting, washes his hands; then having put 
off his mitre, he rises, and, with his face turned to 
the persons to be confirmed, kneeling before him, 
with their hands before their breast, he says : 

“ The Holy Ghost come down into you, and the 
power of the Most High keep you from sin. R. 
Amen. 

“Then signing himself %ith the sign of the cross 
from the forehead to the breast with his right hand, 
he says * V. Our help is in the name of the Lor{ 
Ac. 

“And then, with his hands stretched out towards 
those to be confirmed, he says: 

“ Almig hty and everlasting God, who didst vouch- 
safe to regenerate these thy servants of water and 
the Holy Ghost, and who hast given thdto the 
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remission of all their sins ; send forth into them the 
sevenfold Spirit thy holy paraolete from heaven. R. 
Amen. 

“ The Spirit of wisdom and of understanding. R. 
Amen. 

“ The Spirit of counsel and of fortitude. R» 
Amen. 

“ Tho Spirit of knowledge and of piety. R. Amen. 

“ Fill them with the Spirit of thy fear and seal 
them with the sign of the Cro+ss of Christ, being 
made propitious (to them) unto life eternal. Through 
the same our Lord, Ac. 

“ Then tho pontiff sitting on the aforesaid fald- 
stool, or, if the multitude of those that are to be con- 
firmed requires it, standing, with his mitre on, eon- 
firms them row after row. And he inquires the 
name of each one individually, as the godfather or 
godmother, on bended knees, presents each to him ; 
and, having dipped the extremity of his right hand 
thumb in tho chrism, he says : 

U N. I sign thee with the sign of the -f- cross. While 
he says this he draws with his thumb tho sign of tho 
cross on the forehead of that one : and proceeds — 

“ And confirm thee with the chrism of salvation. 
In the name of the Fa+thcr, and of tho 4- Son, and 
of tho Holy + Ghost. 

“ Then lie gives him a gentle slap (box) on the 
cheek, saying , 1 Peace bo with thee. 1 

“ All being confirmed, the pontiff wipes his thumb 
and liand with a bit of bread, and washes them over 
a basin. Which done, let tho water of ablution be 
poured into the piscina of the sacrarium. 

“ Afterwards, joining his liands, and all the con- 
firmed devoutly kneeling, he says : 

“ 0 God, who didst give the Holy Ghost to thy 
apostles, and didst will that by them and their suc- 
cessors the same should be delivered to tho rest of 
the faithful : look propitiously upon the service of 
our humility ; and grant, that the same Holy Ghost, 
coming down upon those whose foreheads we have 
anointed with the sacred chrism, and signed with 
the sign of the cross, may make the hearts of the 
same a perfect temple of his own glory, by vouch* 
sating to dwell therein. Who with the Father and 
the same Holy Ghost, llvest, Ac. 

“ Next he says : 

“ Lo ! thus shall every one bo blessed who fearetb 
the Lord. 

“ And turning to the confirmed, and making the 
sign of the cross tfpon them, lie says : 

“ The Lord bl-feBs you out of 8ion, that you may 
see the good things of Jerusalem all the days of your 
life, and have eternal life. R. Amen. 

“ The confirmation concluded, the pontiff, taking 
his mitre, sits down, and admonishes the godfethexn 
&n<k godmothers to instruct their children in good 
manners, to eschew evil, and to do good, and to teach 
them the Creed, the Pater poster, and the Ave Maria, 
since to this they are obliged.* 9 

The chrism of the Eastern church, which com* 
2a* 
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spends to the confirmation of the Western, is prac- 
tised os an appendix to baptism, following imme- 
diately after it, and considered os forming, in one 
sense, a part of it. The ceremony is performed with 
sacred ointment or Chrism (which see), by which 
the forehead, eyes, nostrils, mouth, ears, breast, 
hands, and feet are signed with the cross, the priest 
saying each time, “ The seal of the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. 1 * In the Constantinopolitan and Antiochian 
forms, this is unaccompanied by any imposition of 
hands. The entire ceremony is not complete till the 
child is brought again, after the lapso of seven days, 
to the priest, who, having washed it, cutB off some of 
its liair crosswise, that is, in four places on the crown 
of the head. 

in Lutheran churches confirmation is universally 
practised, though not considered as being an ordi- 
nance of divine institution. It is not confined to the 
bishops, but performed by every pastor of a congre- 
gation, who, after instructing the young in the great I 
leading doctrines of Christianity, confirms them when 
they have reached the age of fourteen or fifteen, by 
the imposition of hands, after which they are admit- 
ted to the Lord's Supper. 

Many Protestant churches deny the practice of 
confirmation to have any scriptural warrant, or to 
have been at all known in apostolic times, and, 
therefore, decline to observe it. 

CONFIRMATION OF A BISHOP. On the 
death, removal, or resignation of a bishop in the 
Church of England, the dean And chapter of tho ca- 
thedral in which tho vacant diocese is situated, make 
application for the royal license to elect a successor. 
The crown then issues a license, and along with it 
sends lutters-missive containing the name of the in- 
dividual recommended to fill the vacant bishopric, 
who is thereupon elected, and the crown issues let- 
ters-patent to tho archbishop of the province, ro- 
quiriug him to proceed with the confirmation and 
consecration. On the day being fixed for the confir- 
mation, notice is publicly given, and all who object 
to the election of tho party proposed, are invited to 
appear. One or more persons delegated by the dean 
and chapter present tho bishop-elect to tho arch- 
bishop, or to his representative, the vicar-gen oral. 
Proof is now given of the election of the bishop, and 
of the royal assent ; after which the bishop takes 
the usual oaths of Allegiance, of supremacy, of si- 
mony, and of obedience to the archbishop. Thon 
follows “ The definitive sentence, dr the act of confir- 
mation, by which the judge commits to the bishop 
elected the care, government, and administration of 
the spiritual affairs of said bishopric, and thep de- 
crees him to be installed and enthronised." 

CONFORMISTS, the name given to those per- 
sons in England who conformed to the Liturgy or 
Common Prayer-Book in the reign of Charles II. 
On the 24th August 1662, all that did not conform 
were deprived of all ecclesiastical benefices. The 
oonsequence was, thAt nearly two thousand min* 


isters of the Church of England were on that day 
thrown into the ranks of dissent, the Act of Uni- 
formity having come into operation. The terms of 
conformity were, 1. Re-ordination, if they had not 
been cpiscopally ordained, Presbyterian orders hav- 
ing thus been declared invalid. 2. A declaration of 
unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything 
proscribed and contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer and administration of the sacraments. 3. 
The oath of canonical obedience. 4. Abjuration of 
tho Solemn League and Covenant. 6. Abjuration 
of the lawfulness of taking arms against the king, or 
any commissioned by him, on any pretence whatso- 
ever. The term Conformists is still in use as applied 
to those who adhere to the doctrine, worship, and 
discipline of tlie 'Established Church of England, in 
contrast to tho Non-Conformists (which see), who 
dissent from it. See Uniformity (Act of). 

CONFORMITY (Declaration of). Every 
clergyman belonging to the Church of England, oil 
being either licensed to a curacy, or instituted to a 
benefice, signs what is termed the Declaration ot 
Conformity, which is in these words, “ I, A. B., do 
declare, that I will conform to the Liturgy of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, as it is now 
by law established.” This is subscribed in the pre- 
sence of the bishop, or of some other person appointed 
by the bishop as his commissary. See England 
(Church of). 

CONFUCIUS, an eminent Chinese philosopher 
whose writings have exercised so powerful an influ- 
ence over the minds of his countrymen, that his 
religious, or rather moral system is adopted at this 
day by the literary men of China. He was born 
B. c. 551, in the principality of Loo, which is now 
the province of Slian-tung. IIo was descended from 
a very respectable family, which traced its pedigree 
to the ancient emperors. At a very early age ha 
lost his father, but through the kind indulgence of 
his mother, he enjoyed every advantage in the at- 
tainment of as liberal an education as the time could 
command. Being naturally of a studious turn of 
mind, he spent Ids days and nights in reading and 
meditation, and formed to himBelf the high design 
of accomplishing a reform in the opinions and man- 
ners of his countrymen. Gradually ho attracted 
around him a goodly number of Admiring disciples, 
whom lie carefully instructed in the art of good 
government ; thus raising up virtuous, impartial, and 
equitable rulers, who, recommending themselves by 
their wisdom and efficiency to the Emperor, sue 
needed in obtaining high 'offices in the stats, which 

£ ey filled with honour to themselves, and the great- 
t benefit to their country. Confucius himself 
entertained the idea that he had discovered the in- 
fallible mode of rendering a nation at once virtuous, 
peaceful, and happy. Travelling from one port of 
the vast Chinese empire to another, he endeavoured 
tb dififise his mortf and political principles, obtaining 
office for the sole purpose of exhibiting his theory in 
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pmtld operation. Throughout a long life he con- 
tinued to wander from place to place, visiting courts 
and palaces with a numerous train of disciples, until 
disgusted with the small success which attended liis 
labours as a moral and political reformer, he retired 
into private life, resolved to devote the remainder of 
his days to the perfecting of his philosophical sys- 
tem. He remodelled the book of rites — Le-ke, one 
of the Woo-king or classics ; completed the Pa-kwa 
or symbols of Tuh-he ; and thus produced the Yih- 
king, a work which is said to have been composed 
by the most celebrated philosophers of antiquity, 
but finished by Confucius. His disciples, after his 
death, prepared the Sze-ehoo, four books on classics, 
which Gutzlaff, the learned Chinese missionary, de- 
clares to be “ the most popular work in the world, 
and read by greater numbers of people them any 
other human production.” The closing work of 
Confucius was a history of his own times, in which 
he descanted with the utmost freedom on the rulers 
of his time, denouncing the oppression and injus- 
tice of their government with bo unsparing a 
hand, that he made sycophants and tyrants tremble. 
This was the last production of his powerful pen, 
for shortly after its completion, his countrymen are 
said to have discovered an unicorn iu thp woods, 
which Confucius declared to be an indication that 
his death was at hand, and wiping away the tears, he 
exclaimed, u My teaching is at an end.” His pre- 
diction was too soon fulfilled, for almost immediately 
after he expired, u. C. 479, in the seventy-third year 
of his age. Thus died one of those few illustrious 
men who have left behind them traces of their exist- 
ence, which, while the world lasts, can never be 
effaced. Held in the highest admiration while he lived, 
Confucius was venerated as a god after his death, and 
at this day liis principles are held os axioms by the 
most intelligent and learned among the Chinese, not 
in one district of the country only, but throughout 
the whole empire. No philosopher of any nation, 
not even Aristotle himself, has exercised for so long 
a time a commanding influence over the opinions and 
manners of such countless multitudes of men. Hue, 
the Komish missionary, informs us that a tabhtf to 
his memory is found in every school ; that both the 
mastero and the pupils prostrate themselves before 
the venerated name of Confucius, at the beginning 
and end of each class ; that his image is found iu all 
academies, places of literary resort, and examination 
halls. AU the towns have temples erected to his 
honour, and more than 300,000,000 of men with one 
voice proclaim him saint. # The descendants of Con- 
fucius, who still exist in great numbers, share in tho 
extraordinary honours which the whole Chinese nal 
tion pays to their illustrious ancestor, for these con- 
stitute the sole hereditary nobility of the empire, 
and enjoy certain privileges which belong to them 
•lone. See neit article. 9 

CONFUCIANS, the followers ot Coffoeiv* £whod> 
the Chinese regard as the most eminent of sages. 


The sect venerate the memory of the man, and im- 
plicitly adopt his opinious. His system waa mors 
properly a theory of ethical and political philoso- 
phy than a religion. The Confucians, accordingly, 
are chiefly the learned men of China, who, in the 
spirit of their master, seem to abjure all things 
spiritual and divine. The political system of the 
Chinese sage is of a very peculiar character, and 
well fitted to uphold the despotic government of the 
Celestial Empire. The law of tho family is, accord- 
ing to this theory, the universal law. Filial piety 
is the root of all the virtues, and tho source of all 
instruction. This supremely important virtue is 
divided into three vast spheres. (1.) The care and 
respect due to parents. (2.) All that relates to the 
service of prince and country. (3.) The acquisition 
of the virtues, and of that which constitutes our per- 
fection. The five cardinal virtues, according to this 
school, are benevolence, righteousness, politeness or 
propriety, wisdom, and truth, and at the foundation 
of these lies filial piety. Not only in youth are pa- 
rents to be reverenced, but oven At the latest period 
they are to be treated with honour, and after death 
to be raised to the rank of gods. The relations of 
father and son give the first idea of prince and sub- 
ject. It is filial piety which inclines to obedience to 
our superiors, and those who hold authority in the 
state. But while Confucius thus inculcated rever- 
ence to parohts and obedience to rulers, he strangely 
overlooked the subjection due to the Father of our 
spirits. Not that he is altogether silent as to the 
existence of a Supreme Being, but no such principle, 
howover obviously adapted to operate upon the hu- 
man mind, is to be found pervading this extraordi- 
nary system. On tikis theory of political govern- 
ment, Mr. Gutzlaff remarks : 44 Tho endearing idea 
of the father of a family, under which he represents 
the sovereign of a country, lias something very pleas- 
ing in it. But the rights he allots to a father over 
liia child, are far greater than those which we should 
be inclined to acknowledge as due. The theory, 
however, is as excellent as the practice is difficult. 
It is the most perfect despotism that Iias ever been 
established. As it suited the interests of the rulers 
to enforce these principles, and to honour their au- 
thor, they have been upheld witli a strong ami. 
The work* of Confucius liave bet ornc the primers of 
schools, and the text-books oi academies during 
many ages. The school-boy learns them by heart, 
the literati make them the theme of their writings, 
and the doctor seeks hi* highest glory in publishing 
an elegant commentary on them. It is, therefore, 
no winder, that all the public institutions, and the 
national spirit of the Chinese, are deeply tinged 
with the Confuciau doctrines. The stability of tho 
Chinese empire has thus typen insured, and g* long 
as the government can maintain the same spiritual 
control, iu power will not be shaken. One despo- 
tism may succeed another; but there will be no 
change of measures, the country as well os the 
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people will remain stationary. To retain the people 
in a state of civilization, equally remote from bar- 
barism and enlightened principles, is the most im- 
portant secret of Chinese despotism ; and no theory 
like the Confucian is bo well calculated to promote 
this great end; it teaches the people their duties, 
but never mentions their rights. 1 ’ 

The theory of Confucius, as to the origin of the 
world, admits an universal chaos to have existed be- 
fore the separation of the heaven from the earth ; and 
tliat the two energies of nature were gradually distin- 
guished, and the yin and yang, or the male and fe- 
male principles, established. The purer influences 
ascended and formed the heavens, while the grosser 
particles subsided, constituting the subjacent earth. 
The combination of these two gave origin to nature, 
heaven being the father, and earth the mother of .'ill 
things. Mr. Medhurst, who, from his long resi- 
dence in China, had ample opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with this curious system of cosmogony, 
thus describes it : “ The principle of the Chinese 
cosmogony seems to be founded on a sexual system 
of the universe. That which Linnteus found to ex- 
ist in plants, the Chinese conceive, pervades univer- 
sal nature. Heaven and earth, being the grandest 
objects cognizable to human senses, have been con- 
sidered by thorn as the parents of all things, or the 
superior and inferior principles of being. These 
‘hoy trace to an extreme limit, which possessed in 
itself the two powers combined. They say, that 
one produced two, two begat four, and four increased 
to eight; and thus, by spontaneous multiplication, 
the production of all things followed. To all these 
existences, whether animate or inanimate, they at- 
tach the idea of sox ; thus everything superior pre- 
siding, luminous, hard, and unyielding, is of the mas- 
culine ; while everything of an opposite quality is 
ascribed to the feminine gender. Numerals are thus 
divided, and every odd number is arranged under the 
former, and every ovon number under the latter sex. 
This theory of the sexes was adopted by the ancient 
Egyptians, and appears in some of the fragments 
ascribed to Orpheus ; while the doctrine of numbers 
"aught by the Confucian Bchool, resembles in some 
degree the monad and duad of Pythagoras, of 
which some have spoken as the archetype of the 
world.” 

The Confucian cosmogony is intimately connected 
with their scheme of diagrams. # These diagrams 
consist of a magic square, in which the flgures Ate 
so arranged tliat the sums of each row, both dia- 
gonally and laterally, Bhall be equal. The form may 
be thus represented : — « 



In this square every odd number represents hea- 
ven or the superior principle, and every even num- 
ber, earth or the inferior principle. The odd num- 
bers, when summed up, Amount to 25, and the even 
numbers with the decade amount to 30, and by these 
55 numbers the ConfuciAns believe that all trana- 
fonnations are perfected, and the spirits act. 

Another portion of the Confucian theory of the 
structure of the universe is equally curious. Hea- 
ven, earth, and man are considered as the primary 
agents, each of them being described by three lines, 
some of which are entire, others broken, so that they 
can form eight different combinations. This multi- 
plied by itself gives 64; and increased to twenty- 
four lines placed over each other, they make 
16,777,216 changes. By these numbers they ima- 
gine that the properties of every being, its motion, 
rest, and reciprocal operation are described. Hence 
the belief of the Confucians in u intelligible num- 
bers” as the foundation of their cosmogony ; and the 
use of those numbers by CliineBe fortune-tellers to 
calculate the destinies of men. The whole is evi- 
dently a system of materialism, and its origin, as well 
as its continued operation, is to be resolved in their 
view into a principle of order. They believe in a 
sort of material trinity, called heaven, earth, and 
man; by man in this case being meant the sages 
only. Heaven and earth, they say, produced human 
beings, and the Bagcs, by giving instruction, assist 
nature in the management of the world. Of these 
sages the most exalted is Confucius himself, who is 
placed on a level with the powers of nature, and in 
fact converted into a god. They even pay him 
divine honours, there being upwards of 1,600 tem- 
ples dedicated to his worship ; and at the spring and 
autumnal sacrifices there are oflerod to liivn six bul- 
locks, 27,000 pigB, 5,800 sheep, 2,800 deer, and 
27,000 rabbits; making a total of 62,606 animals, 
immolated every year to the manes of Confucius, 
besides 27,600 pieces of silk; all provided by the 
government. This of course is exclusive of the nu- 
merous offerings of private individuals. 

The followers of Confucius in China believe in 
demons and spirits, to each of which is assigned the 
care and guardianship of some particular dynasty or 
kingdom, some particular element or province of 
nature; while the four corners of the house, with the 
shop, parlour, and kitchen, are thought to be under 
the influence of somd tutelary divinity. And in re- 
ference to the doctrine of retribution, they hold that 
virtue meets with its reward, and vice with its pun- 
ishment, only in the present world, and if not re- 
vived during life, the good or evil consequences will 
result to a man’s children or grandchildren. In this 
way they evade altogether the necessity of a future 
stAte of retribution. Two great elements are thus 
found to be awanting in the moral system of the 
(Jhinese sage, the existence of a God, and the doc- 
trine qf a future life beyond the grave. 

The teaching of Confucius being thoroughly earthly 
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in Its character, it was ao framed as to attach the 
highest importance to a series of external regula- 
tions, which were deemed necessary to secure the 
decorum and good order of society. To carry out 
this object, Confucius composed or compiled the 
Le-ke, a work on rites in six volumes. It is the 
most extensive work he has bequeathed to posterity, 
and points out etiquotte, rites and ceremonies under 
all circumstances, and for all stations of life. In so 
high estimation was this production held, that forty- 
three celebrated writers published commentaries and 
explanatory treatises on the Le-ke ; and that no rites 
might be omitted, the Chow-le, another work on the 
same subject, consisting of thirty volumes, was added. 
“ From all the books," says Gutzlaff, “ which treat 
of rites, one might collect a very large library, and 
thus acquire the invaluable knowledge of eating, 
drinking, sleeping, mourning, standing, weeping, and 
laughing, according to rule, and thus become a per- 
fect Confucian automaton. 11 

Shortly After its promulgation, the politico-moral 
system of the Chinese philosopher, though warmly 
supported by those who had embraced it, was pro- 
ductive of so little benefit to the community, that it 
was in danger of completely losing its credit. In the 
course of two centuries, however, after the. death of 
its founder, Confucianism rose into renewed vigour 
through the active exertions of Mang-tsze or Mencius, 
who travelled from one end of the empire to the other, 
preaching the doctrines of his revered master. Nor 
was he without considerable success. Ho was followed 
by a numerous host of disciples, and though he added 
little to the doctrines of Confucius, he placed them 
in a new light, and explained and applied them with 
ability and power. The system defective, though it 
undoubtedly iB in some most essential particulars, 
whether viewed as a system of ethical or of political 
philosophy, has kept its ground in China to this 
day. Its adherents are generally regarded as mate- 
rialists and atheists, yet the greater number of them 
are found to conform to the popular idolatry. 

CONGE ITELIKE (Fr. leave to choose), the writ 
or license given by the Sovereign in England to the 
dean and chapter of the cathedral of a vacant dio- 
cese, authorizing them to elect a bishop. Along 
with the congl (Telire are sent letters missive con- 
taining the name of the individual recommended by 
the Crown to fill the vacant office, and from the time 
of Henry VIII. it has been the law, that tho dean 
and chapter are liable to the penalties of a pre- 
munire if they refuse to elect the person nominated 
by the Crown. See Bishop. 

CONGO (Religion of). See Fetish-Wor- 
ship. 4 

CONGREGATION. This word, like the term 
Church (which see), is sometimes used in a more 
extended and at other times in a more restricted 
sense. In its widest acceptation, it includes the 
whole body of the Christian people. It is tfius em- 
ployed fay the Psalmist when he says, u Let the 


congregation of saints praise Him." But the word 
more frequently implies an association of professing 
Christians, who regularly assemble for divine wor- 
ship in one place uudor a stated pastor. In order to 
constitute a congregation in this latter sense of the 
term, among the Jews at least ten men are required, 
who have passed the thirteenth year of their age 
In every phico in which this number of Jews oan 
be statedly assembled, they procure a synagogue. 
Among Christians, ou the other hand, no such pre- 
cise regulation is found, our Lord himself having 
declared, “ Wherever two or three are met together 
in my namo, there am I in the midst of them." 
Guided by such intimations of the will of Christ, 
Christian sects of all kinds are in the habit of orga- 
nising congregations though tho number composing 
them may be much smaller than that fixed by the 
Jewish Rabbi os. 

CONGREGATIONS (Romish), Assemblies of 
cardinals appointed to arrange some one department 
of tho &flairs of the Church of Rome. Each congre- 
gation has its chief or president, and also its secre- 
tory, who records tho proceedings and conducts the 
correspondence. The instruments which are de- 
spatched, and the letters which are writton in the 
name of the congregation, must be signed by tlie 
president, and have his seal stamped upon it. 

CONGREGATION (Conhibtokial), instituted 
by Pope Sixtus V., for the preparation of the more 
difficult beneficiary matters which are afterwards to 
be discussed in the Consistory (which Bee), in tin 
Pope’s presence. The cardinal-deacon, when he re- 
sides at Rome, is president of this congregation, and 
in his absence the Pope may appoint any member of 
the Apostolical College to act as interim president 
This congregation is composed of several cardinals 
and of some prelates and divines elected by the 
Pope; and the affairs which usually como before 
them, regard such matters as the erection of new 
archbishoprics and cathedral churches, reunions, sup- 
pressions, and resignations of bishoprics, coadjutor- 
ships, and the faxes and annates of all benefices to 
which the Pope collates. 

CONGREGATION OF THE APOSTOLICAL 
VISITATION. The pope, besides laying claim to 
the office of universal bishop, is invested also with 
the special office of archbishop of the city of Rome, 
and in that quality is bound to make th6 pastoral 
visitation of six bishoprics, which arc suffragans to 
this metropolis of his patrimony. But in conse- 
quence of his manifold engagements, this congrega- 
tion has been instituted to relieve him from some of 
his qiore special duties, by nominating commission- 
ers to visit churches and monasteries both in city 
and country, and report the state of matters to the 
congregation. This congregation is composed oi 
the same cardinals and prelates which constitute the 
congregation for suppressing monasteries, bat in ad- 
dition to these, it contains also the Pope’s vicar- 
general and the cardinal vicegerent, whose consent 
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is indispensable to the appointment of comraission- 
ers for visiting either churches or monasteries. 

CONGREGATION OF BISHOPS AND RE- 
GULARS. Sixtus V., in the beginning of his pon- 
tificate, united two congregations under this name. 
It is. composed of a certain number of cardinals fixed 
by the Pope, and of a prelate who acts as secretary, 
and has six writers under him. This congregation 
has authority to settle all disputes that may arise 
among bishops and the regulars of all monastic or- 
ders. The cardinals of this assembly aru bound to 
give their opinion when necessary to all bishops, 
abbots, prelates, and superiors of ohurcbes or monas- 
teries, who mako application to them. The writers 
and secretary of this congregation are maintained at 
the expense of the apostolical cluimber, the counsel 
and opinion being afforded in all cases without fee. 

CONGREGATION FOR THE EXAMINA* 
TION OF BISHOPS, instituted by Gregory XIV., 
for tho purpose of examining those churchmen who 
were nomiuated to bishoprics. It is composed of 
eight cardinals, six prelates, ten divines of different 
orders, both secular and regular, some of whom must 
i>e doctors of tho canon law. These examiners are 
chosen by the Pope, who assembles them in his pa- 
lace when occasion requires. All Italian bishops 
aro obliged to submit to this examination before 
they are consecrated, and for this purpose they pre- 
sent themselves before his holiness kneeling on a 
cushion at his feet, while the ox&miucrs stand round 
proposing such questions as they think proper, on 
theology and tho canon law, to all of which the can- 
didates are expocted to give suitable answers. If tho 
examination has ptoved satisfactory, the Pope au- 
thorises their names to be given in to the secretary, 
who inserts them in a register, and an extract is 
handed to each of the candidates that he may make 
use of it iu caso of liis translation to another Bee, or 
his elovation to a higher dignity in the church, no 
further examination being ever after required from 
him. Such as are raised to the cardinalate before 
they are created bishops, are exempted from this ex- 
amination to qualify thorn for taking possession of a 
bishop^ see or patriarchate, or even to be raised to 
the pontificate. AU cardinal-nephews are likewise 
exempt. 

CONGREGATION ON THE MORALS OF 
BISHOPS, instituted by Innocent XI. to securo that 
churchmen, who are raised to the episcopal or any 
other dignity in the church, should be men of vir- 
tuous and regular lives. This congregation is com- 
posed of three cardinals, two bishops, four prelates, 
and a secretary, who is the pope's auditor. Their 
province is to examine very carefully the certificates 
of the life and mauners of every candidate for a 
bishop’s see, and to take care that his whole deport- 
ment be without reproach* 

CONGREGATION FOR THE RESIDENCE 
OF BISHOPS. Tliis congregation, of which the 
Pope's vicar-general is president, is empowered to 


take cognizance of all bishops and abbots in Italy 
in the matter of residence, either compelling or die 
pensing with their residence in their several dioceses 
or communities as circumstances may seem to re* 
quire. In this congregation there are three ear 
ditials, three prelates, and a secretary. They as 
semble at the palace of the vicar-general on the few 
occasions ou which meetings are necessary. Every 
bishop or abbot, who wishes to obtain leave of ab- 
sence for any cause whatever, must apply to tliis 
congregation. If any bishop or abbot infringes their 
order ho is deprived of all his benefices as long as 
he absents himself ; and if he refuse to return on tho 
order of this congregation, they have it in their power 
to suspend him from all his functions, when he can 
only be restored by his holiness or vicar-general, 
with the consent of the deputies of this congrega- 
tion. 

CONGREGATION FOR BUILDING OF 
CHURCHES, instituted by Clement VIII., princi 
pally to superintend the building of St. Peter's 
church at Romo. They have often, however, em- 
ployed themselves in building other churches in 
Rome. This congregation consists of eight cardi- 
nals and four prelates, assisted by the auditor and 
treasurer of the apostolic chamber, an auditor of the 
rota, a steward, a fiscal, a secretary, and some at- 
torneys. Meetings are held twice every month at tho 
palace of the senior cardinal of the congregation. 
Besides superintending repairs or improvements on 
St. Peter’s, they have the power of inquiring into 
the wills of those who liave bequeathed sums for 
pious uses. 

CONGREGATION OF THE IIOLY OFFICE, 
instituted by Pope Paul III. for the purpose of tak- 
ing cognizance of heresies, and such new opinions 
as might be contrary to the doctrines of the Romish 
church ; as also of apostasy, witchcraft, magic, and 
other kinds of incantation, the abuse of the sacra- 
rnents, and tho condemnation of pernicious books. 
Paul IV. enlarged the privileges of this congregation, 
and Sixtus V. passed various statutes, which rendered 
tho holy office so powerful and formidable, that the 
Italians of the time declared “ Pope Sixtus would not 
pardon Christ himself." This congregation consists ol 
twelve or more cardinals, along with a considerable 
number of prelates and divines of various orders, both 
secular and regular, who are called conaulters of the 
holy office. There is, besides, a fiscal with his assessor, 
whose business it is to make a report of the cases 
which como before the congregation. A meeting is 
held once, and sometime^ twice a-week, the Pope 
being generally present and presiding, while the 
4*nior cardinal of the holy office acts as secretary, 
and keeps the seal of the congregation in his cus- 
tody. The whole proceedings of this body are con- 
ducted in private, and a seal of secreay is imposed 
on all its members. All persons accused or sus- 
pected* of heresy, or other crimes of which this 
tribunal takes cognisance, are imprisoned in the 
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pakoe of the holy office until the prosecution is 
ended* , If found not guilty, they are set at liberty, 
' but if proved to be guilty, they are delivered over to 
the secular authorities to be punished accordingly. 
See Inquisition. 

CONGREGATION OF IMMUNITIES, insti- 
tuted by Urban V III., with the design of preventing 
the disputes which frequently arose between the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers in regard to the trial 
of churolunen for delinquencies. This congregation 
is composed of several cardinal nominated by the 
Pope. They have also an auditor of the rota, a 
clerk of the cli&mber, and several prelates, referenda- 
ries, one of which is the secretary of the congrega- 
tion. This court takes cognizance of all ecclesiasti- 
cal immunities and exemptions. It is held at the 
pAlace of the cardinal-dean once a- week. Before 
Urban VIII. instituted this congregation, the cogni- 
zance of ecclesiastical immunities belonged to the 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars (which 
see). 

CONGREGATION OF THE INDEX, insti- 
tuted by Pope Pius V., for the purpose of examining 
and prohibiting the perusal of all such books as con- 
tain in their view pernicious doctrines. The council 
of Trent, in tne pontificate of Pius IV,, pronounced 
anAthema upon all who should read prohibited books, 
or read them without leave asked and given. To 
carry out this decree of the council, this congrega- 
tion was formed, and their deputies have the power 
to grant permission to read prohibited books to all 
members of the Romish church in any part of the 
world. Their power differs from that of the holy 
office, which prohibits only books written against 
the faith, whereas this congregation has power to 
condemn any books which they may regard as ob- 
jectionable, of whatever kind they may be. Henco 
it frequently happens, that works which have not the 
remotest bearing on religious doctrine or practice, 
are to be found in the Index ProhibUua , to which 
additions are made from time to time as the congre- 
gation may see fit. In addition to the cardinals and 
secretary which compose the congregation, there arc 
several divines attached to it under the name of 
consulters, whose office it is to examine books and 
report, while they have no voice in tlie meetings of 
the congregation, which are only held as often as 
occasion requires. 

CONGREGATION OF INDULGENCES, in- 
stituted for the purpose of dispensing indulgences in 
the Pope’s name to all whom the congregation, with 
the full consent of his holiness, regard as worthy of 
such favours. The number of the cardinals anf 
prelates, composing this congregation, is not fiiedt 
but dependent entirely on the pleasure of the Pope. 
Bee Indulgence. 

CONGREGATION DE PROPAGANDA FI- 
DE* instituted by Gregory XV. in 1622, {or tl^B 
support and propagation of the Romish religion m 
tl pasta of the world. It consisted originally of 


thirteen cardinals, two priests, and one monk, toge- 
ther with a secretary. The number of cardinals 
which compose it was afterwards increased to eigh- 
teen, to which were added a few other Officers, in- 
cluding one papal secretary, ono apostolical protho- 
notary, one referendary, and one of the assessors or 
scribes of the holy office. This congregation meets 
in the presence of the Pope, the first Monday of 
eveiy month, besides holding several ordinary meet- 
ings every week, for the purpose of consulting as to 
the best modes of advancing the cause of Romanism 
throughout the whole world. Bee College Do 
Propaganda Fide. 

CONGREGATION OF RELICS, instituted for 
the superintendence of relics of ancient martyrs, 
which are frequently found in catacombs and other 
subterraneous places in and around Rome. This 
congregation is composed of six cardinals and four 
prelates, among whom are the cardinal-vicar and the 
prefect of the Pope's sacristy. There are certain 
marks by which real are said to be distinguished 
from spurious relics, and after careful deliberation on 
all the circumstances of the casc, the votes of the 
congregation are taken, and if the marks of the re- 
lics arc, by a majority, declared to bo genuine, the 
president declares the relic in question to be worthy 
of the veneration of the faithful, and gives it such a 
name as he thinks right ; luuidiug over the relic to 
the vicar and the Pope’s sacristan, who distributes 
portions of the precious treasure to those of the 
faithful who may wish to be possessed of them. Bee 
Relics. 

CONGREGATION OF RITES or CEREMO 
NIES, instituted by Sixtus V., to regulate the ce 
remonies and rites of the new offices of saints, which 
are added from time to time to the Roman calendar. 
This congregation has authority to explain the rn- 
brics of the Mass- Book and Breviary when any diffi- 
culties are started, or any one desires information on 
such topics. It has also the power of pronouncing 
sentence, from which there is no appeal, on all dis- 
putes relating to the precodency of churches. It is 
composed of eight cardinals and a secretary, who is 
one of the college of the prelates referendaries. 
Two masters of the ceremonies in the Pope’s house- 
hold are also admitted into the congregation. Its 
meetings are held once a- month, or oftener as occa* 
sion requires. When a saint is about to be canon- 
ized, the three seigor auditors of the rota Are present 
in this assembly as persons supposed to be versed 
in the canon law, along with an assistant apostolical 
pmthonotary, and the proctor of the faith, who is 
generally the fiscal advocato of the apostolical cham- 
ber. Several consulters also are admitted, who are 
divines and monks professed of different orders, 
amflng whom is the maateaof the sacred palace, anil 
the prefect of the Pope’s sacristy. All these judges’ 
assistants, together with the deputies in ordinary of 
this congregation, examine the chums to canonize* 
tion, which are alleged in favour of an individual 
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These proofs are martyrdom, undisputed miracles, 
testimonies of a virtuous life, and heroic virtueB. 
See Beatification, Canonization. 

CONGREGATION FOR SUPPRESSING MO- 
NASTERIES, instituted by Innocent X. for the 
purpose of inquiring into the state of monasteries, 
and either suppressing altogether those which are 
likely to prove burdensome to the public, or uniting 
them to other monasteries which might happen to 
have more wealth than they required. This con- 
gregation is composed of eight cardinals and a num- 
ber of friars belonging to all the orders. The re- 
building, as well as tho suppression, of monasteries 
comes within the cognizance of this congregation. 

CONGREGATION ON THE TRIDENTINE 
DECREES. At the close of the proceedings of the 
council of Trent in the sixteenth century, Pope Piu^ 
IV. appointed certain cardinals, who had been pre- 
sent and assisted in its deliberations, to superintend 
the execution of its decrees, strictly enjoining that 
these decrees should be observed in their literal 
sense, and prohibiting all glosses by way of inter- 
preting them. Sixtus V. established this congrega- 
tion, empowering it to interpret all points of disci- 
pline, but not of doctrino. It mcots once a-week at 
the palace of the Benior cardinal, under tho presi- 
dency of a cardinal appointed by the Pope, and who 
along with the office receives a large pension. To 
bo a member of this congregation is regarded as a 
high honour, and therefore eagerly coveted. 

CONGR EG ATI ONALISTS, a large and flour- 
ishing body of professing Christians in Britain and 
America, whoso great distinctive principle concerns 
the scriptural constitution of a Christian church. 
This denomination, also termed Independents, ob- 
ject equally to the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
forms of church government. In their view every 
particular society of visible professors, who agree 
to walk together in tho faith and order of the gos- 
pel, is a complete church, having the power of 
government and discipline within itself, and inde- 
pendent of all other congregations, being responsible 
for all its actings only to the great Head of the 
church. Another distinctive principle, which may 
be considered as arising out of that which we have 
just noticed, is, that the whole power of government 
is vested in the Assembly of the faithful. On these 
two principles, if indeed they can be considered as 
distinct from each other, rests thq whole system of 
Congregationalism or Independency. The terms 
Church and Congregation, then, tliis body of Chris- 
t ians consider as synonymous. Accordingly, Church, 
when used in Scripture, is regarded by Conyega- 
tionalists as in no case applicable to an aggregate of 
individual assemblies, but that whenever more than 
one such assembly iB referred to, the plural 11 churofles” 
is invariably employed. The church they believe 
to be composed of true believers, hence the utmost 
strictness is exercised in the admission of church 
members, evidence being required sufficient to sa- 


tisfy the church, not simply of a credible profession 
of Christianity, as in Episcopal and Presbyterian 
churches, but of a saving operation of Divine grace 
in the soul. Every church thus constituted has the 
power to choose its own office-bearers, to admit, re* 
ject, or excommunicate its own members, and to 
raise and administer its own funds. In all matters 
which come under the consideration of the church, 
every member has a voice, that is, every male mem 
ber, although in some CongregationaUst churches, 
female members are regarded as on an equal footing 
with males in this respect. All authority is vested 
in the entire membership of the church, the office- 
bearers and members being on an equality in right of 
government ; and from the decision of each indivi- 
dual church there is no appeal. 

The Congrcgationalists maintain, that Scripture 
warrants no more than two kinds of church office- 
bearers, bishops or pastors, to care for the spiritual, 
and deacons to manage the temporal affairs of the 
church. It is left wholly to the discretion of each 
church to elect one or more pastors, no fixed rule 
being laid down, as they conceive, in the New Tes- 
tament, to regulate the number of pastors. All that 
is required, in their view, to constitute a valid call 
to the ministry, is simply an invitation issued by any 
individual church to take the pastorate over them, 
and the mere acceptance of such an invitation gives 
full authority to preach and administer the sacra- 
ments. But after this election and invitation given 
and accepted, an ordination of the newly chosen 
pastor takes place, conducted by tho ministers of the 
neighbouring churches. The precise nature of this 
service among the Congrcgationalists is thiiB laid 
down in a tract issued by the Congregational Union 
of England : 14 In the ordination of a Congregational 
pastor, there is no Assumption of anytliing resem- 
bling hierarchical authority. By this proceeding it 
is not professed that office is conferred, character 
imparted, gifts bestowed, or authority conveyed. It 
is an affair of order and no more. It declares and 
assures the duo observance of godly order in all the 
preceding steps by which the ordained pastor has 
entered on his work. It completes and solemnizes 
his actual entrance on all pastoral engagements. Or- 
dination among Congregationalists stands in the same 
relation to the sacred office that inaugural solemni- 
ties hold in respect to civil offices. Coronation does 
not make a king. It solemnizes the entrance on 
kingly dignities and functions of him who is already 
king, by Iaws and rights which coronation does not 
impart, or even confirm, but only recognizes, ©ele- 
vates, and publishes.” From this statement, which 
may be regarded as authoritative, it is plain that the 
authority of a pastor flows exclusively from the elec- 
tion by a church, and that election is not restricted 
to any particular class of men; any person being 
eligibly to the office of pastor whom the particular 
church thinks fitted to edify them by bis gifts and 
qualifications. While such is the abstract theory of 
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Congregationalism, an educated ministry is viewed 
by this body as of high importance, and, according- 
ly, almost all their ministen have been trained at 
the Theological Academies and Colleges which have 
been founded specially for this purpose. And yet 
while they believe in the scriptural authority of the 
pastoral office, they maintain that not the pastors 
only, but any others of the church-members, who 
may be possessed of the requisite gifts, may, with 
the utmost propriety, be allowed to exhort the 
brethren. 

From the very nature of the theory of Congrega- 
tionalism, it is obvious that the existence of Estab- 
lished churches is inconsistent with it, as interfering 
with the self-governmeut of churches, and supersed- 
ing, by the endowments of the state, the spontaneous 
exertions of Christians to maintain and propagate 
the truth. On the members of each individual church 
rests the responsibility not only of supporting ordinan- 
ces among themselves, but of doing their uttermost 
for the propagation of Christianity throughout the 
world. At first sight it might appear likely that 
the independency of the churches might prevent them 
from co-operating with each other in the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer's kingdom both at home 
and abroad. Practically, however, it is far other- 
wise. The power of self-control rests in each indi- 
vidual church ; neither are the churches connected 
together by subscription to auy human creeds, articles, 
or confessions, and yet the most pleasing uniformity 
is observed among Congregational ist churches, both 
in doctrine and practice. This may possibly have 
arisen from the voluntary associations for brotherly 
intercourse and advice, which are held among the 
pastors of the churches usually of each county. 
Such associations, synods, or assemblies, the Con- 
gregationalists do not consider unlawful, if they be 
not “intrusted," to use the language of the Savoy 
Conference, “with any church power properly so 
called, or with any jurisdiction over the churches 
themselves, to exercise any censures, or to impose < 
their determination on the churches or officers." Such 
was the principle held by the Independents so far 
back as 1658 ; and in the same spirit the Congsega- 
tional Union of England and Wales was established 
in 1831. Thus Christian sympathy and co-opera- 
tion among the churches are secured, they believe, 
without the evils and disadvantages arising from 
a forced conformity. The following principles of 
church order and discipline are maintained by the 
Congregationalism of England and Wales, as set 
forth in a ‘ Declaration of Faith, Order, and Disci- 
pline' issued by the Congregational Union in 1833^ 

“ 1. The Congregational churches hold it to be thp 
will of Christ that true believers should voluntarily 
assemble together to observe religious ordinances, to 
pxomote mutual edification and holiness, to perpe- 
tuate and propagate the Gospel in the world, and tb 
advance the glory and worship of God througtf Jesds 
Christ; and that each society of believers, Laving 


these objects in view in its formation, is properly a 
Christian church. 

“ 11. They believe that the New Testament con- 
tains, either in the form of express statute, or in 
the example and practice of apostles and apostolio 
churches, all the articles of faith necessary to be be- 
lieved, and all the principles of order and discipline 
requisite for constituting and governing Christian 
societies; and that human traditions, fathers and 
councils, canons and creeds, possess no authority over 
the faith and practice of Christians. 

“111. They acknowledge Christ as the only Head 
of the church, aud the officers of each church under 
Him, as ordained to administer His laws impartially 
to all ; and their only Appeal, in all questions touch- 
ing their religious faith and practice, is to the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

• “ IV. They believe that the New Testament autho- 
rizes every Christian church to elect its own officers, to 
manage all its own affairs, and to stand independent 
of, and irresponsible to, all authority, saving that only 
of the Supreme and Divine Head of the church, tho 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ V. They believe that the only officers placed by 
the apostles over individual churches, are the bish- 
ops or pastors, and the deacons ; the number of these 
being dependent upon the numbers of the church ; 
and that to these, as the officers of the ohurch, is 
committed respectively the administration of its spi- 
ritual and temporal concerns, subject, however, to the 
approbation of the church. 

“ VI. They believe that no persons should be re- 
ceived as members of Christian churches, but such as 
make a credible profession of Christianity, are living 
according to its precepts, and Attest a willingness to 
be subject to its discipline ; and that none should be 
excluded from the fellowship of the church, but Bucb 
as deny the faith of Christ, violate his laws, or re- 
fuse to submit themselves to the discipline which the 
word of God enforces. 

“VII. The power of admission into any Christian 
church, and rejection from it. they believe to be 
vested in the church itself, and to be exercised only 
through the medium of its own officers. 

“VIII. They believe that Christian churches 
should statedly meet for the celebration of public 
worship, for the observance of the Lord’s Supper, 
and for the sanctification of the first day of the week. 

“ IX. They believe that the power of a Christian 
church is purely Spiritual, and should in no way be 
corrupted by union wi* h temporal or civil power. 

“X. They believe that it is the duty of Christian 
churches to hold communion with each other, to en- 
tertain an enlarged affection for each other, as mem- 
bers of the same body, and to co-operate for the pro* 
motion of the Christian cqise; bat that no church, 
nor union of churches, has any right or power to in- 
terfere with the faith or discipline of any other 
church, further than to separate from each as, in 
faith or practice, deport from the Gospel of Christ. 
2t* 
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« XI. They believe that it is the privilege and 
duty of every church to call forth such of its mem- 
bers as may appear to be qualified, by the Holy 
Spirit, to sustain the office of the ministry ; and that 
Christian churches unitedly ought to consider the 
maintenance of the Christian ministry in an adequate 
degree of learning, as one of its especial cares ; that 
the cause of the Gospel may be both honourably 
sustained and constantly promoted. 

“ XII. They believe tliat church officers, whether 
bishops or deacons, should be chosen by the free 
voice of the church ; but that their dedication to the 
duties of their office should take place with special 
prayer, and by solemn designation, to which most of 
the churches add the imposition of hands by those 
already in office. 

* 44 XIII. They believe that the fellowship of every 
Christian church should be so liberal as to admit to 
communion in the Lord’s Supper all whose faith and 
godliness are, on the whole, undoubted, though con- 
scientiously differing in points of minor importance ; 
and that this outward sign of fraternity in Christ 
should be co-extensive with the fraternity itself, 
though without involving any compliances which 
conscience would deem to be sinful. 1 ’ 

The originator of the Congregationalist body is 
generally said to bo Robert Brown, the founder of 
the sect of Bkownistb (which see), who organized 
a church in England in 1583. It is not unlikely, 
however, that at a still earlier period churches on tlie 
Congregationalist principles existed in England, and 
it is worthy of note, that in Cranmer’s Bible, the word 
nocUaia, which is now translated “church,” is uni- 
formly rendered “ congregation.” Brown, along with 
the othor Congregationalist principles which he held, 
denied the supremacy of the Queen over the church, 
and declared the Establishment to be on unscriptural 
church. With the view of propagating his opinions 
the more extensively, he published a series of tracts 
explanatory of liis principles. These were scattered 
for and wide to the great annoyance of the govern- 
ment, who put to death several individuals, for what 
was in their eyes an unpardonable crime, denying the 
Queen's supremacy. Persecuted in England, a n umber 
who held Independent principles took refuge in Hol- 
land, where they planted Congregationalist churches 
in Amsterdam, Leyden, and other cities, which con- 
tinued to flourish for more than a hundred years. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1592, estimated the number of 
Brownists in England at twenty thousand. In the 
time of the Commonwealth they took the name of 
Independents, probably from the peculiarity which 
distinguished their churches from all Established 
churches, that they were independent of all external 
interference or oontrol. The Assembly of Divines, 
which met at Westminster in 1643, numbered «five 
leading Independent ministers among its members. 
Though men of weight and influence in their own 
body, these five “dissenting brethren," hs they were 
celled, were unable to resist the overwhelming quid* 


bers of the Presbyterians, and were obliged, there- 
fore, to content themselves with drawing op a protest 
under the name of 4 Apologetic Narration,' which 
was presented to the House of Commons in 1644. 
The tide of opinion ran strong against them, both in 
the Assembly and in Parliament. The divine au- 
thority of the Presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment was maintained with such keenness and deter- 
mination, that the Independents were contented to 
plead for simple toleration and indulgence. It was 
at this period that Milton produced his 4 Areopagi- 
tica,’ which was principally instrumental in changing 
the whole course of public opinion. The Presbyte- 
rian party now rapidly declined in influence and fa- 
vour. The plan which had been formed of estab- 
lishing Presbytery all over England was defeated. 
Through the influence of Cromwell, who favoured the 
Independents, tliat party rose into favour with all 
classes of the people, and with John Owen at their 
head, they rapidly gained the confidence of the coun- 
try, rising to the highest places in the government, 

| And becoming a strong political faction. 

Nor were the Independents less influential as a re- 
ligious body in England. They were both numerous 
and powerful, but, notwithstanding the advantages 
which they now possessed, they felt their influence 
over the community to be not a little diminished 
in consequence of the indefinite character of their 
doctrinal opinions. A regularly drawn up confes- 
sion of faith seemed in these circumstances to be 
imperatively called for, and in order to prepare and 
publish such a document, a conference or synod Oi 
the body was held in 1658 at the Savoy, in the 
Strand, London. This memorable assembly con- 
sisted of ministers and lay delegates, representing the 
various Independent churches throughout England, 
and after careful examination, they sent forth a 
44 Declaration of the Faith and Order owned and 
practised in the Congregational Churches in Eng- 
land,” which was simply a republication of the 
Westminster Confession, with the omission of such 
passages as favoured Presbyterianism, and the addi- 
tion of an entire chapter supporting Independency. 

The decline of the Congrogationalists in political 
importance commenced with the Restoration in 1660, 
and when the Act of Uniformity passed in 1662, 
they, in common with other Non-conformists, were 
subjected to much suffering. But amid all the per- 
secution to which they were exposed, they increased 
in numbers to such an extent, that they seem to have 
actually outnumbered the Presbyterians. The pass- 
ing of the Act of Toleration in 1689, brought relief 
Ip* the Independents as well as other Dissenters. 
They now began to be more reconciled to the Pres- 
byterians, and at length, in 1691, heads of agreement 
were drawn up with a view to bring about an accom- 
modation between the two parties. Hie great dis- 
senting bodies now made common cause with one 
dhothfer, and the .Baptists, Presbyterians, and Inde- 
pendents, first in 1696. and afterwards in 1730, 
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formed th^DMlvw into a united body under the 
name of the Three Denominations, who still enjoy 
the privilege of approaching the throne as one body, 
and consult together from time to time for the gen* 
oral interest of Dissenters. From the reign of Queen 
Anne, in the first part of the eighteenth century, 
Presbyterianism gradually lost footing in England, 
while the Gongregationalists were yearly growing in 
numbers and importance. This progressive improve- 
ment of the latter denomination has been sustained 
down to the present day, when, of all the various 
bodies of Dissenters in England, they are beyond 
all doubt the most numerous and influential. What- 
ever opinions may be entertained as to the scriptural 
authority of the Congregational system, its success 
in England cannot for a moment be questioned. 
Some of the brightest names in theological literature, 
such as Watts, and Henry, and Doddridge, adorn the 
pages of its history. From its Academies, under the 
tutorship of such men as Pye Smith, Burder, and Har- 
ris, have come forth a host of men of ability, piety, 
scholarship, and seal, such as would do honour to any 
church in any country under heaven. The London 
Missionary Society, which was mainly founded, and 
continues to be mainly supported, by Congregation- 
alist ministers and laymen, forms a standing evidence 
of the Christian energy, and efficiency, and zeal of 
this highly respected and respectable denomination 
of English Dissenters. By the last census in 1861, 
the number of Congregationalist churches in Eng- 
land and Wales was reported as amounting to 8,244, I 
with accommodation for 1,003,136 persons. 

CONGKEG ATION AL1 STS (American). The 
father of Congregationalism in America seems to 
have been a worthy Non-conformist minister named 
John Robinson. Little is known of the early his- 
tory of thiB individual. We first hear of him as pas- 
tor of a dissenting church in the north of England, 
somewhere about the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century. His congregation was formed in 
troublous times, and both he and they were sub- 
jected to so much annoyance in consequence of their 
Non-conformist principles, that they formed the re- 
solution of leaving England in a body, and taking 
refuge in Holland, which at that period was the 
asylum of the persecuted. It was not so easy to 
accomplish their object, however, as they liad at first 
anticipated. Their flute attempt to escape was de- 
feated, and the whole company were lodged in pri- 
son. A second attempt was more successful, for a 
part of the church reached Amsterdam in safety. 
Mr. Robinson and the remainder of the church, in 
the spring ot 1608, made another effort to esciqte 
and join their friends in Holland. Their plaip 
were laid in the utmost secresy. The company 
assembled on a barren heath in Lincolnshire, and 
embarked on board a vessel under cloud of dark- 
ness. The night was stormy, and while some Of 
the petty were still waiting on ihe shore the ti- 
tans of a boat which had conveyed seme 4 their 


companions to the ship, a company of horsemen 
appeared in pursuit, and apprehended a number 
of the weeping women and children. After some 
little delay, however, they were set at liberty, and 
the whole company of emigrants, with Robinson at 
their head, sot sail for the shores of Holland. On 
their arrival they joined the churoh at Amsterdam, 
but in the course of a year, owing to the dissensions 
which luid broken out among its members, they re 
moved to Leyden, where they founded a church on 
Independent principles. Their numbers were speed- 
ily increased by the arrival of additional immigrants 
from England, and in a short time the church num- 
bered three hundred communicants. For ten years 
Mr. Robinson continued to labour in Leyden, where 
his talents were so highly appreciated, that, at the 
request of the Calvinistic professors in the university 
6f that place, he engaged in a public dispute with 
Episcopius, the champion of the Armiuians, whom 
he signally vanquished. The principles of the 
church at Leyden were of a strictly Congregational- 
ist character, as appears from the following sum- 
mary of them contained in Belknap's Life of 
Robinson : 

44 1. That no church ought to consist of more mem- 
bers than can conveniently meet together for wor- 
ship and discipline. 

44 2. That any church of Christ is to consist only 
of such as appear to believe in, and obey him. 

41 3. That any competent number of such have a 
right, when conscience obliges them, to form them- 
selves into a distinct church. 

44 4. That this incorporation is by some contract 
or covenant, express or implied. 

44 6. That, being tlms incorporated, they have a 
right to choose their own officers. 

M 6. That these officers are pastors or teaching 
elders, ruling elders, and deacons. 

44 7. That elders being chosen, and ordained, have 
no power to rule the church, but by consent of the 
brethren. 

44 8. That all elders, and all churches, are equal hi 
respect of powers and privileges. 

44 9. With respect to ordinances, they hold that 
baptism is to be administered to visible believers 
and their infaut children; but they admitted only 
the children of communicants to baptism. That the 
Lord's Supper is to be received sitting at the table. 
(Whilst they were in Holland they received it eveiy 
Lord’s day.) tfbat ecclesiastical censures were 
wholly spiritual, and not to be accompanied with 
temporal penalties. 

> 4 10. They admitted no holy days but the Chrts- 
tian Sabbath, though they had occasionally days of 
fasting and thanksgiving; and finally, they renounced 
all right of human invention or imposition in reli- 
gious matters." 

In the year 1617, Mr. Robinson and hie church 
began to think of emigrating to America, pertly 
from a wish that their children might bo preserved 
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from the immorality and licentiousness which at that 
time unhappily prevailed in Holland, and partly from 
a desire to found on the far distant Transatlantic 
shores a purely Christian colony. Having fully con- 
sidered the matter, they fixed upon Virginia as the 
place of their settlement, and having sent two of 
their number to make all necessary arrangements, 
they succeeded in 1619 in procuring a patent, and by 
a contract with some merchants in London, they ob- 
tained sufficient money to enable the entire church 
to cross the Atlantic. The vessels provided, how- 
ever, were found not to be large enough to contain the 
whole company, and, accordingly, a portion set sail 
headed by Elder Brewster, leaving Mr. Robinson 
and the majority of the church still at Leyden. On 
reaching America the exiles settled at Plymouth in 
New England, where the first Congregationalist 
church ever formed in America, was organized i& 
1620. For ten years it stood alone, the new settlers 
being called to encounter many difficulties, and to 
endure many privations, but persevering with un- 
flinching courage in maintaining their principles, 
amid all opposition. In 1629, a new settlement was 
formed at Salem, consisting chiefly of Puritans, who 
had emigrated from England, but the church was 
organized on a strictly Congregational footing. For 
several years Elder Brewster officiated as pastor of 
the church at Plymouth, with the single exception of 
administering the sacraments. In 1625, Mr. Robin- 
son, who had remained at Leyden, died there, and 
the church after his death was broken up, a part of 
the members going to Amsterdam, and a part after- 
wards joining their friends across the Atlantic. 

Churches now began to be formed in various parts 
of New England on the modol of that at Plymouth. 
It was not, however, till 1633, that, on the arrival of 
Mr. Colton, some general plans were introduced em- 
bracing all the churches which from that time took 
the name of Congregational. As colonies were 
plauted by the pilgrims, churches were organized, but 
religious and political institutions were strangely 
blended in one confused mass. The principles of 
enlightened toleration seem to have been as yet nei- 
ther known nor recognized. Thus we find Roger 
Williams banished beyond the jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts for asserting the principle of unlimited to- 
leration of all distinctions and shades of religious 
opinions. 

In 1637 commenced the famous controversy re- 
specting Antinomianism. (See ANtiNOMUNS.) The 
facts were shortly these: “Mrs. Hutchinson, the 
promulgator and chief defender of Antinomian tenets, 
seems to have maintained, according to the summary 
of her opinions in Neal, * that believers in Chrisi are 
personally united with the Spirit of God ; that com- 
mands to work out salvation with fear and trembling 
belong to none but such as are under the covenant 
of works; that sanctification is not sufficient evi- 
dence of a good state ; and that immediate revela- 
tions about future events are to be believed as equally 


infallible with the Scriptures.' These opinions soon 
became the absorbing topics of discussion, and di 
vided the whole colony into two parties, sueh as 
were for a covenant of works, and such as were for 
a covenant of grace. As the quarrel continued to x 
rage with constantly increasing violence, a synod 
was called, which met at Newtown. This was the 
first synod convened in New England. It was com- 
posed of the ministers and messengers or delegates of 
the several churches. There were also present certain 
magistrates ( who were allowed not only to hear, but to 
speak if they had a mind.' The synod unanimously 
condemned Mrs. Hutchinson's opinions. But she 
and her followers, not being satisfied with this deci- 
sion, and continuing to promulgate, with new zeal, 
their sentiments, recourse was had to the civil power, 
and she was banished to Rhode Island. She subse- 
quently retired to the territory of New Amsterdam, 
where she perished by the hands of the Indians. Mr. 
Wheelwright, a clergyman of Boston who had em- 
braced her opinions, subsequently renounced them, 
and her party, at least in name, became extinct. 1 ' 

The churches had now become numerous and 
strong, and the importance of a native educated 
ministry began to be felt. Harvard College was, 
therefore, founded in 1638. Much attention began 
to be directed to the education of the young, and, as 
early as 1646, common schools were established by 
law, and provision was made for their support in all 
the towns within the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. 
No public provision was made for schools in Ply- 
mouth till Borne years after, but the children were 
taught by teachers employed by the parents. Each 
church being, according to the principles of Congre 
gationalism, independent of every other, the question 
arose, what were the duties which churches owed to 
one another. The matter was discussed in a synod 
held about this time for mutual consultation and ad* 
vice, and the duties of churches to one another were 
thus laid down in what was called the Cambridge 
Platform, adopted in 1648, and again sanctioned in 
the synod held at Boston in 1662 : — 

1. Hearty care and prayer one for another. 2. By 
way of relief in case of want, either temporal or 
spiritual. 3. By giving an account one to another of 
their public actions when it is orderly desired, and 
in upholding each other, in inflicting censure and 
other acts of church government. 4. Seeking and 
giving help to each other in case of divisions, con- 
tentions, difficult questions, errors and scandals, and 
also in ordination, translation, and deposition of min- 
isters. 5. Giving aid to another church in cases oi 
egrror, scandal, Ac., even though they should so far 
qpglect their duty a a not to seek such aid. 6. Ad- 
monishing one another when there is need and cause 
for it, and after due means with patience used, with- 
drawing from a church or peccant party therein, 
which obstinately persists in error or scandal. These 
rifles a H carried iqto effect fay means of either tem- 
porary*or standing councils of the churches. 
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Previous to this synod the churches of New Eng- years elapsed, however, before an open separati o n 
land had never agreed upon any uniform scheme of took place between the Trinitarian and Unitarian 
discipline. Soon after the dissolution of this synod, churches. At length, in 1785, several churches in 
the Anabaptists appeared in Massachusetts, followed Boston formally declared their renunciation of the 
by the Quakers, but both were treated with the Confessions of Faith, And their example was fbl- 
utmost barbarity, many of them being banished be- lowed by many others, all of which, however, still 
yond the bounds of the state, some whipped, some retained the Congregational form of church govern* 
fined and imprisoned, and a few even put to death, ment. Harvard College became decidedly Unitarian. 
About the same time a controversy arose among The American Revolution put an end to the con* 
the churches as to the proper subjects of baptism, nection which existed between the Congregational 
and, in particular, whether the grandchildren of system of church polity and the oivil power. In 
church members had a right to the ordinance. The none of the new constitutions was there any provi- 
point was discussed in a council called in 1657, by sion made for the support of a particular form of 
the colonies of Massachusetts and Connecticut con- worship by law. Though no longer supported, or even 
trary to the advice of the colony of New Haven, countenanced, by the law, Congregationalism con- 
By this council it was decided that those who, being tinued to make rapid progress in the United States, 
grown up to years of discretion, and who being of In 1801, a plan of union was adopted between the 
blameless life, understanding the grounds of religion, General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church and 
should own the covenant mado with their parents, the General Association of Connecticut, with a view 
by entering thereinto in their proper persons, should to promote union and harmony in those new settle- 
have the ordinance of baptism administered to their ments which were composed of inhabitants from 
children. This decision was not regarded as sa- those bodies. By this plan a Congregational church, 
tisfactory, and the controversy raged more keenly if they settled a Presbyterian minister, might still 
than ever. Another council, therefore, was sum- conduct their discipline according to Congregational 
moned at Boston, and the decision was in substance principles ; and, on tho other liand, a Presbyterian 
the same, that all baptized persons were to be con- Church, with a Congregational minister, retained its 
sidered members of the church, and if not openly peculiar discipline. Under these regulations, many 
dissolute, admitted to all its privileges, except par- new churches were formed, which, after a time, came 
taking of the Lord’s Supper. This decision, which under the jurisdiction of the General Assembly. In 

went by the name of the Half-way Covenant, was 1837 this plan of union was abrogated by that body 

violently opposed by Increase Mather of Boston, and as unconstitutional, and several synods, which had 
several of the most distinguished ministers in the been attached to it in consequence of tho plan, were 
colonies. The Half-way Covenant system continued declared to bo out of the ecclesiastical connexion, 
in operation for many years, and, as the natural con- In the following year (1838) a General Assembly 

sequence, the churches came to consist, in many was formed under the name of the Constitutional 

places,- of unregenerate persons, of those who re- Presbyterian Church , which recognizes this compro- 
garded themselves, and were regarded by others, as misc between tho Presbyterian and Congregational ist 
unregenerate. Finding that such was tho almost principles. 44 Congregationalism,” Dr. Behalf tells 
invariable result of the system, it was laid aside after us, 44 is the ruling sect of the six North-eastern States, 
some years’ painful experience in all the orthodox and has exerted, and still exerts, a powerful influence 
Congregational churches. upon the religious, social, and political life of the 

The Savoy Confession of Faith, which, as was whole nation.” By the most recent accounts, there 
mentioned in the preceding article, was adopted in are 2,449 churches in the different States, consisting 
1658 by the English Congregational churches/ and of 207,608 members. 

which was in effect the same as the Westminster CONGKEGATIONALTSTS (Scottish). The 
Confession of Faith, was approved by a synod con- first appearance of Congregationalist principles in 
vened at Boston in 1680, and is to this day consi- Scotland is probably to be tract d as far back as the 
dered in America as a correct exposition of the opi- time of the Common wealth. At that stirring period, 
nions of the Congreg&tionalifts. New articles of when Independency had obtained favour and influence 
discipline were adopted by the churches of Connec- among multitudesof all classes in England, the soldiers 
ticut at an assembly of ministers and delegates held of Oliver Cromwell carried with them into Scotland 
at Say brook in 1708. The 44 Saybrook Platform,” their peculiar religious opinions, and are said to have 
as it is generally called, was evidently a compromise forrqpd a Congregationalist Church in the metropolis* 
between the Presbyterian and the Congregational which, after their return to England, gradually dwin- 
principle. It differs from the “Cambridge Plat- died away, and in a short time was dissolved. Withthis 
form” chfcfly in the provision that it makes respect- exdbption the sentiments pf the CongregationaHsta, 
faig councils and associations. though they had taken deep root south of the Tweed, 

In course of time, towards 1750, Unitarian prill- seem to have been altogether unrecognised tn Scot- 1 
dples became extensively diffused in the (Jongre- land for a long period. At length, in 1729, Mr. John j 
Ipdienal churches of the United States. Some Glos, a minister of the Church of Scotland, separated , 
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from the communion of that church, and published a 
work entitled * The Testimony of the King of Mar- 
tyrs concerning his kingdom/ in which he openly 
avowed opinions in common with the English Inde- 
pendents, more especially as developed in the writ- 
ings of Dr. John Owen. In consequence of his 
numerous publications in explanation and defence of 
his views, Mr. Glas succeeded in gaining over 
many converts, and several churches were orga- 
nised in different parts of Scotland on strictly 
Independent principles, of which a few still exist 
under the name of Glassiteb (which see). About 
the year 1755, Mr. Robert Bandsman published 
a series of letters addressed to Mr. Hervey on the 
appearance of his 1 Thefon and Aspasio/ and in 
the course of his animadversions, the author main- 
tains the principles of Scottish independency. In 
consequence of the prominent part which Mr. Saif- 
dernan took in the diffusion of Congregationalist 
views, in connexion, however, with peculiar opinions 
on the subject of saving faith, his followers received 
the name of SANDEttAmANs (which see). In ad- 
dition to the Glasdtes and Sandemanians, various 
Baptist churches were formed in different parts of 
Scotland, all of them arranged on the footing of Con- 
gregationalism. (See Baptists, Scottish). About 
the same period, Mr. David Dale of New Lanark, 
and his friends, zealous in the cause of Indepen- 
dency, established several churches, which have been 
often termed The Old Boots Independents. (See 
DalbITES.) These churohes, though differing from 
each other on various points, were all of them Con- 
gregational. 

It is from the end of last century, however, that 
the denomination of Scottish Congregationalists pro- 
perly takes its origin. Religion, as a spiritual, liv- 
ing, energetic principle, had for many years been 
palpably on the decline in Scotland. Coldness, indif- 
ference, and even infidelity prevailed to a lamentable 
extent. It pleased God, however, at length to raise 
up a few godly men, who, not contented with sighing 
and praying in secret over the darkness which cov- 
ered the land, resolved to bestir themselves to active 
exertion in arousing the careless, and turning some 
at least from the bondage of Satan to the service of 
the true God. “It was at this juncture/’ sayB Mr. 
Kinniburgh in his Historical Survey of Congrega- 
tionalism in Scotland, “ that village preaching and 
extensive itinerancies were entered upon by Messrs. 
James Haldane and John Aikman. Their first 
attempt was made at the oollier village of Gilmorton. 
Mr. Rate, a preacher from Dr. Bogue’s academy at 
Gosport, at the request of Mr. John Campbell, 
preached at the village for two Sabbath evenings; 
but he being obliged to leave Edinburgh for a time, 
there was no one to supply Gilmerton on the third 
Sabbath evening. In this dilemma Mr. James Hal- 
dane urged Mr. Aikman to preach. At first he would 
not consent. However, he was afterwards gained 
over by Mr. Haldane telling him, that, if he would 


officiate on the first Sabbath evening, Mr. Haldane 
would engage to do so upon the following one. This 
offer touched the right chord in Mr. Aikman’e warm 
heart, and constrained him to comply. Mr. Haldane 
accordingly preached on the Sabbath evening there- 
after. They continued to supply the village regu- 
larly in rotation for several Sabbath evenings, as well 
as on a week-day evening ; and after the return of 
Mr. Rate to town, the three took their regular turns 
in preaching at the village. By and by Messrs. Hal- 
dane and Aikman began to think of extending their 
sphere of usefulness, and undertook a preaching tour 
to the north. These brethren were laymen; and 
laymen preaching like ministers was a novel thing 
in those days. More marvellous still, they were 
members of the Church of Scotland, visiting every 
parish that lay in their way, and preaching in the 
market-place or on the streets. The correctness of 
their views of tho plan of salvation, and the earnest- 
ness of their addresses, gained for them attention, 
and secured to them huge audiences. They had 
been taught by the religious discussions excited by 
several publications, and particularly by the 1 Mis- 
sionary Magazine/ — then conducted by Mr. Ewing, 
while a minister of the Church of Scotland, — the pro- 
priety of engaging in itinorating labours, and preach- 
ing the Gospel as they might have opportunity. In 
that miscellany the opinion was ably maintained, 
that it was the right, nay the duty, of every Chris- 
tian man, who knew the Gospel and felt its power 
and who could state it with perspicuity, to declare it 
to his fellow sinners ; an assertion which, notwith- 
standing the opposition it met with, has never yet 
received a satisfactory confutation. The discussion 
of this question created a very great sensation at the 
time.” 

The labours of these godly men constituted a new 
era in the religious history of Scotland. Symptoms 
of revival began to manifest themselves in various 
parts of the country ; a spirit of earnest inquiry de- 
veloped itself in many minds ; dead souls were quick- 
ened, and not a few, who had all their lives been 
strangers to God and godliness, gladly heard the 
word, and even received it in the love of it. In the 
autumn of 1797, Messrs. James Haldane and Aik- 
man set out on a preacliing tour to the northern 
counties, and travelling as far as the Orkney Islands, 
they proclaimed their Master's message with such 
simplicity and power, that it pleased God, by the 
foolishness of preaching, to bring great numbers to 
the saving knowledge of the truth. The report 
which the bretliren brought of the low stele of re- 
ligion in the Highlands and Islandsi turned the 
thoughts of many zealous Christians towards devising 
plans for the supply of the religious destitution 
which prevailed so extensively in the nortNfcrn coun- 
ties. Mr. Robert Haldane, in particular, who had 
recently been converted to the feith of Christ, hav 
ing been disappointed in Us anxious wish to found 
an establishment in the East Indies for propagating 
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the gospel, turned his attention to the state of reli- 
gion in his native land) and resolved to employ his 
fortune, which was large, in diffusing the gospel 
through the benighted districts ot Scotland. By 
means of his sealous endeavours, and those of some 
pious individuals, a society was formed, having for 
its object the dissemination of religious knowledge 
at home. To accomplish this truly benevolent de- 
signators young men were employed as catechists, 
whose duty it was to plant and superintend evening 
schools in villages, for the instruction of the young 
in the elements of religious truth; while several 
ministers of known c)uiraoter in England joined with 
their like-minded Scottish brethren in itinerating 
throughout the towns and villages, carrying the glad 
news of salvation through the blood of the Lamb to 
multitudes who, though in a professedly Christian 
country, were, nevertheless, sitting in darkness, and 
in the region of the shadow of death. 

The centre point of this sealous Christian move- 
ment was Edinburgh, and while pious men were thus 
devising plans for the extension of the gospel in the 
beuighted portions of the land, they were not unmind- 
ful of the religious destitution of the metropolis it- 
self. It was resolved to open an additional place of 
worship in the city, where preaching Bhould be kept 
up by a succession of devoted evangelical ministers 
of all denominations. Accordingly, in the summer 
of 1798, the Circus was opened by Mr. Rowland 
Hill. The experiment was so successful, that it was 
determined to erect a large place of worship, to be 
called “ The Tabernacle.” A suitable site was ob- 
tained at the head of Leith Walk, where a church 
was built capable of containing upwards of three 
thousand peraons, which, for several years, was 
nearly tilled every Sabbath with a most attentive 
congregation, and was very often densely crowded, 
rhe whole expense of this large structure, all the 
sittings of which were free , was defrayed by Mr. 
Robert Haldane. Thus the utmost energy and ac- 
tivity characterised the movements of these disinter- 
ested Christian philanthropists, who, both in the 
oity and throughout the country, were unwearied 
iu their endeavours to win souls to Christ/ It 
was not to be expected, however, that their efforts 
should pass without reproach on the part of such 
as were unable to appreciate the pure and lofty 
motives by which they were actuated. But how 
painful was it for them to find, that not a few, both of 
the Presbyterian Dissenters and Established clergy, 
were loud in denouncing them. Nor was this oppo- 
sition manifested by individual* alone, but even by 
entire bodies of professing Christians. Thus the 
Belief synod, at their meeting m 1798, passed a de- 
cree to the effect, “That no minister belonging to 
this bod/ shall give or allow his pulpit to be given 
to any person who has not attended a regular coarse 
of philosophy and divinity in some of the nniveifii- 
tiee of the nation ; and who has not been rqjulariy 
financed to preach the goepeL" This decree was 


obviously levelled against the itinerant preachers, 
and it is to be regretted, that, for a number of years, 
this decision remained in force until, as Dr. Struthem 
remarks, 41 this illiberal act was, in 1811, allowed to 
drop out of their code of regulations as something of 
which they were ashamed." In the same spirit the 
General Associate or Antiburgher synod, 41 agreed 
unanimously in declaring, that as lay preaching has 
no warrant in the Word of God, and as the synod 
has always considered it their duty to testify against 
promiscuous communion, no person, under the 
spection of the Bynod, can consistently with their 
principles attend upon, or give countenance to, pub- 
lic preaching by any who are not of our communion. 
And if any do so, they ought to be dealt with by the 
judicatories of the church, to bring them to a sense 
of their offensive conduct." These violent denun- 
ciations, on the part of the Dissenting bodies, were 
even surpassed by those which were given forth by 
the Established Church of Scotland, wliich, in the 
famous Pastoral Admonition of the General Assem- 
bly of 1799, accused the itinerant preachers of be- 
ing 44 artful and designing men, disaffected to the 
civil constitution of the oountry, holding secret 
meetings, and abusing the name of liberty as a cover 
for secret democracy and anarchy." Such unwar- 
ranted attacks upon men who were undeniably seal- 
ously affected in a good cause, only aroused public 
sympathy all the more in their favour. It was a 
quaint but just remark which fell from Rowland llill 
at the time : u We will sliiue all the brighter for the 
scrubbing we liave got from the General Assembly." 

In the midst of this desperate and determined 
opposition, which on all hands assailed the promoters 
of itinerant preaching, the first Congregational church 
was formed, a small number of pious persons, 
amounting to no more than twelve or fourteen, hav- 
ing met in a private house in George Street, Edin- 
burgh, in December 1798, and constituted themselves 
into a church for Christian fellowship. Tliis was 
the commencement of the Circus church, of which 
Mr. James Haldane was chosen the pastor. Mr. 
Aikman, who was one of the small number present on 
that occasion, gave the following account some years 
afterwards of the principles on wliich that church 
was founded: “The chief principle wliich influenced 
the minds of the brethren, who 1 believe constituted 
the majority of the small company first associated 
for observing divine ordinances in the Circus, was 
the indispensable necessity of the people of God 
being separated in religious fellowship from all such 
societies as permitted visible unbelievers to continue 
in rijeir communion. This was a yoke under which 
we had long groaned ; and we hailed with gratitude 
to God, the arrival of that happy day whan we first 
enjoyed the so much wished for privilege of separat- 
ing from an impure communion, and of ex- 

clusively with those whom it was met Ondfit that 
we should judge to bs all the children of God. Borne 
of our dearest brethren, however, did not unite with 
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os on this principle. They were attached indeed to 
the fellowship of the saiuts t and would by no means 
consent to the admission of any amongst us who did 
not appear to be such ; yet they were not then con- 
vinced of the absolute unlawfulness of their continu- 
ing in connexion with societies confessedly impure. 
Our brethren were well aware of our decided differ- 
ence of sentiment, not only respecting the great 
inconsistency, but also unlawfulness of any persons 
connected with us continuing to go back to the fel- 
lowship of those societies from which they had pro- 
fessed to separate, and they knew that our forbear- 
ance did not imply any approbation of this conduct. 
Persuaded, however, that they did not intend by this 
to countenance any thing they judged to be contrary 
to the mind of Christ, we deemed it our duty to for- 
bear, in the hope that that Saviour whom we trusted 
it was their supreme desire to serve and to pleasd, 
would grant us the happiness of being like min fed 
in this, as in our other views of promoting the honour 
of his adored name.” 

The Circus church, thus constituted, observed the 
Lord's Supper regularly once a-month, until the year 
1802, when it adopted weekly communion. Churches 
on the same footing were about that time formed in 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Aberdeen. It ta an interest- 
ing fact, that a number of the Congregational churches 
which arose in different parts of the country had 
their origin in prayer and fellowship mootings ; while 
others wero chiefly composed of those who had been 
brought to the knowledge of the truth by the labours 
of itinerant preachers. Before the close of the year 
1800, nine other churches hnd been formed in differ- 
ent parts of the country, making in all fourteen. 

The Society, from which under God all this 
Christian activity and zeal had originated, continued 
to prosecute its useful labours until 1807, when, hav- 
ing accomplished to a large extent the object of its 
formation, it dissolved. While it existed, this asso- 
ciation was instrumental in doing much to promote 
the cause of God in Scotland. No means were left 
untried by which God might be glorified, and his 
kingdom advanced. Village preaching was actively 
prosecuted by the Society; those individuals in the 
larger churches whose piety and gifts were likely to 
reuder them useful, were encouraged to go on Sab- 
bath evenings to the neighbouring villages and 
preach the gospel to the people. Ministers were 
sent out to itinerate in all directions, and there being 
some difficulty in procuring a sufficient number of 
labourers in this department, seminaries were estab- 
lished for educating pious young men to do the work 
of evangelists. It was in the early days of Congre- 
gationalism that Sabbath evening schools began in 
Scotland, and their most active and sealous promot- 
ers were Congregationaliste. Animated by the nffist 
disinterested motives, and by an earnest love to the 
souls of men, the labours of the itinerants were so 
successful, that in the interval between 1798 and 
1807, no fewer than eighty -five churches were 


formed, and had pastors ordained over them. And 
it was a pleasing feature in the character of these 
churches, that from tlieir very commencement they 
appear to have been actuated by a missionary spirit, 
not only seeking to advance the cause of Christ among 
their own countrymen at home, but also among the 
heathen abroad. This zeal, however, in behalf of 
foreign missions, received a check in 1807, and from 
that year till 1812 the exertions of the churches in 
the same good cause were feeble, and since this lat- 
ter period the Scottish Congregationalists have con- 
fined their labours in this department to an active 
support of Missionary Societies. For nine years 
from the date of the first formation of a Congrega- 
tioualist church in Scotland, the cause made the most 
rapid and satisfactory progress. But in 1807, seeds 
of dissension were unhappily bowu in some of the 
churches, which gave rise to the keenest controversy 
on church principles, rights, and privileges. The 
circumstance which thus led to a state of things so 
much to be deplored, was the circulation among the 
churches of Ballantyne’s Treatise on tho Elder's 
Office. The churches, though still in their Infancy, 
were now embarrassed and weakened. 41 The new 
order of things/ 1 says Mr. Kinniburgh, “recom- 
mended for the adoption of the churches, spread 
rapidly among them. Bitter contentions, strife of 
words, jealousies, and divisions followed, of which 
none but such as passed through the painful scenes 
of those days can have an adequate idea. Inexpe- 
rienced rashness adopted the new views. Anarchy 
prevailed in the churches, and in some cases a beau- 
teous fabric became a shattered ruin. The pious of 
other bodies, who were iuclined to favour our sys- 
tem, shrank with sorrow and alarm, from what ap- 
peared to them so disastrous an experiment of Con- 
gregational principles. Thus many stumbling-blocks 
were laid in the way, both of Christians and uube 
lievers.’ 1 • 

The consequences of this unhappy commotion, at 
so early a stage in the history of Scottish Congrega- 
tionalism , could not fail seriously to damage the 
cause. Many of the churches were poor, and had 
no small difficulty in supporting their pastors, but 
now that the members were divided in sentiment, 
their ]>ecimiary resources were thereby so much 
diminished, that some of the pastors were under 
the necessity of retiring from the work, while others 
who remained were subjected to the most distress- 
ing privations. The seminary which had been 
established for the supply of preachers was broken 
up. This loss, however, *■ was in course of time 
repaired, by the formation in 1811 of the Glas- 
gow Theological Academy, which has done much to 
advance the prosperity of the body to which it belongs. 
To assist the churches in supporting their pastors, 
the Congregational Union was formed in 1812, 
which has sustained and invigorated to no small ex- 
tent thf energies of churches which might otherwise 
have dwindled and died away. The Congregational 
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CONGREGATIONAL UNION. «01 

Oaten it in fact t Rome Missionary Society. The decisions. As the judgments of impatUi wise* tud 
churches of the body have now increased to nearly good men, they will deservedly have great influence 
two hundred, but of these a large number reqiflxw with all who are unprejudiced ; hut they are merely 
tod receive aid from the Union. The number of recommendations, not laws. 11 Among the Congm 
sittings in the churches of the Congregataonalist gational churches in the United States, council* are 
body in Scotland, amount, according to the returns of different kinds, sometimes mutual, sometimes m 
Of the last census in 1851, to 76,342, and the number parte , and sometimes standing or permanent. A 
of churches to 192. mutual council, as the term denotes, is one called by 

CONGREGATIONAL UNION, a delegated con- the conscut of both parties, while an ex parte council 
faience of ministers and members of Congregational is one which either party in the dispute ma> call with 
churches in England and Wales, formed in 1831 , which out the concurrence of tho other. These councils are 
meets twice a-year for consultation on the state and usually composed of the juistor, and a lay delegate 
prospects of the body, and for Buch measures of co-ope- from each of the neighbouring churches; the die 
ration as can be safely adopted without violating the puting parties, by letters missive, designating the 
principles of Independency. In its very couatitu- churches whose counsel they desire, and each of the 
tion, indeed, provision is expressly made tliat the churches thus addressed electing its own delegate. 
Union “ shall not in any case assume a legislative Standing or permanent councils are almost entirely 
authority, or become a court of appeal/' The ob- c&itined to Connecticut. By the 41 Say brook Plat- 
jects of this Union are fully set forth in its couatitu- form," agreed to in 1708, all the churches are conso- 
tion, as revised by the twenty-second Annual As* ciated for mutual Assistance in their ecclesiastical 
sembly 1852, and are described in these terms : concerns. Tho pastors and churches of a county 

44 1. To promote evangelical religion in connexion usually meet in an Association ; and all cases requir- 
with theTCongregational Denomination. ing counsel and advice are brought before this body. 

44 2. To cultivate brotherly affection and sincere Though a question has sometimes been started aa to 
co-operation in everything relating to the interests the finality of the decision* of theso associations 0! 
of the associated Churches. - unions, the American churches practically regard 

* 14 3. To establish fraternal correspondence with them os such. If a church should refuse to follow 
Congregational Churches, and other bodies of Chris- the advice of a council thus convened, and the state 
tians, throughout the world. of the church should be such aa to warrant It, the 

44 4. To address, as occasion may require, a letter other churches would withdraw their fullowahip from 
to the OHSociated Churches, Accompanied with such it. A stop so strong, however, is only taken when 
information as may be deemed necessary. tho offences of a church are so aggravated os to 

44 5. To obtain accurate statistical information re- prevent it from being any longer recognised as a 
lative to the Congregation 1 churches throughout Christian church. So recently as 1854, a Congrega- 
‘ the kingdom, and the worl \l large. tional Union for the whole body of Congregational- 

44 6. To inquire into the present methods of col- ist churches in the United States of America has 
lecting funds for the erection of places of worship, been formed, which is rapidly acquiring the confl- 
and to consider the practicability of introducing any dence of the churches, and is likely greatly to ad- 
improved fflhn. vance the interotits of Congregationalism in the land 

44 7. To assist in maintaining and enlarging the of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
civil rights of Protestant Dissenters." The Evangelical churches of France, which are 

Among the Scottish Congregation&lists, a Union formed on independent and voluntary principles, 
was formed so far back as 1%12, which directs its efforts formed a Synod or Union in 1849, which con- 
chiefly to the support of weak churches, aiding them sists already of twenty -five associated churches, 
with its funds, as well as encouraging with its advice consisting of upwards of 1,800 members. It is a 
when required. But in Scotland, as in England, the fundamental article of their constitution, that no 
Union conducts its operations in such a way as to in- church shall be received into the Union that receives 
fringe in no respect on the principle of Independency, State pay or control. The objects of the Union are 
which forms the characteristic feature of the Congre- to promote mutual encouragement and co-operation 
gationalist body. All such Unions, both in Britain in all matters relating to tho interests of their 
and America, are merely advisory bodies, composed churches, the promotion of religious liberty, and tho 
of delegates from the various churches within certain extension of religion throughout tho empire. Tlta 
local limits. As an American writer remarks^ Union raises funds for assisting the poorer churches 
14 They are, so to speak, a kind of congress, where* to support their pastors, and 1ms besides a specific 
the representatives of independent churches meet to Committee of Evangelisation for the purpose of dte- 
coasalt with each other respecting matters of gen- semtaating the gospel in districts where uiinljrtera 
end interest. But they become parties to no arti- cannot be sustained. In alt, there are behoved to 
des of onion which make the decision* of, theft be about one hundred churches in France, with as 
representatives thus convened of binding authority ' many pastors that repudiate in principle or in prac- 
Ifatok church is at liberty to accept or iqfeet their lice all dependence on the State, and hence are 
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CONGRUITY — CONSISTORIES. 


called Independent churches. The Union of the 
Evangelical Churches of Franco resembles more 
nearly in principle and object the Congregational 
Union of Scotland than that of England and Wales. 

CONGRUITY, a term used to express the opinion 
of the Sootistb (which see), or followers of Duns 
Scotus, one of the most eminent of the schoolmen, 
ori the subject of human merit. They held that it is 
possible for man in his natural state so to live as to 
deserve the grace of God, by which he may be ena- 
bled to obtain salvation ; this natural fitness for grace, 
or cmigruity , as they were wont to term it, being such 
as to oblige the Deity to grant it. Thus the Scotutto 
were wont to speak of the merit of congruity in op- 
position to the ThomiaU , who spoke of the merit of 
Condionity (which see). 

CON1SALUS, an ancient Pagan deity adored by 
the Athenians. He seems to have been of an infe- 
rior order of demons in the train of Priapus, with 
which god he is sometimes confounded. 

CONIUS, a surname of Zeus, as the god who 
raisos dust, under which name he hod an uncovered 
temple in the citadel of Megara. 

CONONITE8, a Christian sect of the sixth cen- 
tury, deriving its name from its leader, Conon, 
bishop of Tarsus. It was properly an offshoot from 
the sect of the Piiiloponistb (which see), with 
which it agreed in regard to the constitution of the 
Godhead, but differed from it respecting the expla- 
nation of the doctrine concerning the resurrection of 
the body. The Cononites on this latter point held 
that the matter only, and not the form, of bodies was 
corruptible, and to bo resuscitated. 

CONS ICC RATION, the act of solemnly dedicat- 
ing or setting apart any person or thing for a reli- 
gious purpose. 

CONSECRATION OF A BISHOP. See Bish- 
op. 

CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES. See De- 
dication of Churches. 

CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS. See 
Cemkte R Y 

CONSECRATION OF CHRISM. See Chrism. 

CONSECRATION OF ELEMENTS. See 
Lord's Suffer. 

CONSECRATION OF JEWISH HIGH 
PRIEST. See High Priest. 

CONSECRATION OF PAGAN PONTIFEX 
MAXIMUS. See Pontiff x Maximus. 

CONSECRATION OF THE 'TABERNACLE. 
See Tabernacle. 

CONSECRATION OF, THE TEMPLE. See 
Temple 

CONSENSUS OF SANDOMIR, a union of the 
three great Protestant bodies in Poland in the six- 
teenth century. Many both of the nobles and eom- 
mon people wishing to remove the scandal caused 
by the dissensions among the Protestants, which 
were very injurious to their cause, proposed a meet- 
ing of the principal churches, the Bohemian Bre- 


thren, the Lutherans, and the Swiss. The town of 
Sandomir was chosen for the assembly of a synod, 
destined to accomplish the great work of the union 
it met accordingly in 1570. This synod was composed 
of several influential noblemen belonging to the dif- 
ferent Protestant confessions, and the leading ministers 
of those confessions. After much debate, the union was 
finally concluded and signed on the 14th April 1570. 
The terms of the confederation were comprehended 
in a confession, which is usually called the Agree- 
ment of Sandomir. This compromise, which was 
expressed in intentionally vague language, was not 
long after opposed by many of the Lutherans, and 
in the next century was entirely abrogated. 

CONSENT ES DII, the twelve Etruscan divini- 
ties, who wore said to form the council of Jupiter. 
Six of them were male, and six female. The Etrus- 
cun mythology recognised them as governing the 
world and time, but destined only to l>e of temporary 
duration. They received also the name of Complice s, 
and were called Conscntientes , because they had the 
privilege of giving their consent to the deliberations 
of the gods. They were regarded as presiding each 
of them over a separate month of the year. It is 
not likely that these deities were identical with the 
twelve Dii Majorca, or great gods of the ancient 
Romans. 

CONSE9SUS CLERI, a name given by Cyprian 
to the altar-part of the ancient Christian churches 
within the rails, where none but the clergy were al- 
lowed to enter. See Bkma. 

CONSE8SUS PRESBYTERORUM, the seats of 
the presbyters in the ancient Christian churches, 
which wore ranged in a semicircle on either side of 
the bishop. See Churchkb. 

CONS1STENTES (Lat. co-standers), an order of 
penitents in the early Christian church, who derived 
their name from being allowed to stay and hear the 
prayers of the church after the catechumens and 
other penitents were dismissed, but they were not 
allowed to make their oblations, nor partake of the 
eucharist with them. It is uncertain whether they 
were permitted to remain as spectators of the sacra- 
mental service. Penitents remained in this class for 
l he space of two years. See Penitents. 

CONSISTORIES, civil courts of judicature among 
the ancient Jews, inferior to the Sanhedrim (which 
see). There was a consistory of twcuty-three judges 
appointed in almost «verv city of any note, who sat 
in judgment upon the lives and fortunes of the peo- 
ple, and decided causes of nearly all kinds. There 
were two of these lesser efturts in Jerusalem, the one 
hi the gate of Shushan, and the other in the gate of 
^ficauor. A cousistoiy of twenty-three was ap- 
pointed wherever there were a hundred and twenty 
men in the city qualified to bear office. The mem- 
bers of the sanhedrim were taken from these inferior 
•ourta. These consistories always sat in the gates 
df thl cities. Their sessions began alter morning 
prayets, and continued till tb* and of the sixth hour, 
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that is, till twelve o'clock of our time. The authority 
of these courts was exerted in many towns of Pales- 
tine after Jerusalem was destroyed. Josephus 
speaks of a court of judicature in every oity, con- 
sisting of seven judges, each of whom had two of 
the tribe of Levi to assist him; who, with a presi- 
dent and deputy, made up the number of twenty- 
three. There was a still lower consistory, consisting 
of three judges, set up in small villages which did 
not contain a hundred and twenty householders. 
Their office was to determine about matters wltich 
concerned money, rights of inheritance, and division 
of lands, borrowing, stealing, damages, restitution, 
and other matters of lesser importance. They had 
no authority in capital cases, but they liad the power 
of scourging, and indicting other penalties as the 
case required. All Jews wore under the jurisdic- 
tion of these courts, and the proselytes of righteous- 
ness had the privilege of being judged by them. 

CONSISTORY, an ecclesiastical court in many 
Protestant churches, identical with a Kirk-Seseion, 
a oourt comprising the minister or ministers and 
elders, in some cases also the deacons. It has 
the charge of all that relates to public worship, 
Christian instruction, and the superintendence of the 
members of the congregation. In the Lutheran 
churches in Germany, there is a court called a con- 
sistory, which consists of the general superintendent 
or inspecting clergyman, several other clergymen, 
and one or more laymen. One of the laymen usually 
presides, who represents the sovereign, and who is 
versed in the knowledge both of civil and ecclesias- 
tical law, as appointed by the statutes of the realm 
to govern and direct the affairs of the ohurch. If 
the district be so large that one consistory is not 
sufficient for the direction of its ecclesiastical affairs, 
there are several established in different parts of the 
country, either immediately under the control of the 
sovereign, or dependent on the supreme consistory 
of the capital. All important decrees of every con- 
sistory must be communicated to the sovereign, to 
be ratified by him, and to be issued under his name. 
In Sweden there are twelve regular diocesan consis- 
tories, a court consistory, a consistory for each of the 
two universities, and another, which is a privilege 
of the city of Holm. In the Reformed church of 
Geneva, the consistoiy is composed of all the pastors 
of the republic and twelve laymen. The pastors are 
perpetual members of this court, but the laymen are 
chosen only for six years. In the Church of Eng- 
land every bishop has his ^consistory court, which is 
held before his chancellor or commissary in his cathe- 
dral church, or other convenient place in his diocese 
for ecclesiastical causes. The bishop's chancellor isi 
the judge of this court, supposed to be skilled in the 
civil and canon law ; and in places of the diocese 
hr remote from the bishop's consistory, the bishop 
appoints a commissary to judge in all causes yithig 
a certain district, and a register to hitter Us decrees, 
Ac. Consistory at Rome, denotes the college of 


cardinals, or the pope’s senate and council, before 
whom judiciary causes are pleaded, and all political 
affairs of importance, the election of bishops, arch- 
bishops, Ac. are transacted. There la the or dinary 
consistory, which the pope assembles every week in 
the papal palace, and the extraordinary, or sssrsf con- 
sistories, called together on speoial and important 
occasions. 

CONSOLAMENTUM, a term used by the Ca- 
tuahists (which see) in the twelfth century, to 
designate the spiritual baptism by whioh a believer 
entered into fellowship with the Spirit. This bap- 
tism of the Spirit, or true baptism, they held should 
be performed by the imposition of hands in connec- 
tion with prayer. The consolamentum appears to 
have been twofold, (1.) The rite of initiation, by 
wjiich an individual was received into the commu- 
nion of the sect, and adopted into the number of be- 
lievers. (2.) The rite by which he was received into 
the circle of the fully initiated. The term oonsola- 
mentum was also applied to the rite among the 
Catharists, by which a man who had hitherto be- 
longed to the believem, was on his death-bed re- 
ceived into tho more limited circle of the soot, so as 
to be prepared to enter at death into the heavenly 
world. The consolamentum is said by Ncander to 
have been performed in the following manner: 

“ They assembled in a room dark and closed on all 
sides, but illuminated by a large number of lights 
affixed to the walls. Then the new candidate was 
placed in the centre, where the presiding officer of 
tho sect laid a book, probably the Gospel of St. 
John, on his head, and gave him the imposition of 
hands, at the same time reciting the Lord's Prayer." 
They ascribed a magical efficacy to the consolamen- 
tum, and viewed it as absolutely indispensable to a 
due preparation for the fellowship of heaven. 

CONSOLATI, a name applied among the Cathari, 
in the twelfth centmy, to those who had received 
the CONSOLAMKNTUH (which see), and who, being 
admitted among the fully initiated, were considered 
as perfect. 

CONSTANTINE (Festival of St.), held by the 
Greek church in honour of Constantine the Great 
and the Empress Helena, on the 20th May. 

CONSTITUTION, a decree of the Pope in mat- 
ters of doctrine. In France this name has been ap- 
plied by way of eminence to tlie famous Bull Uni 
genitus (which B*i). 

CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATE PRESBY- 
TERY. See Original Antibukohem. 

CONSTITUTIONS OF CLARENDON. See 
Clarendon (Constitutions of). 

CON8UBSTANTIAL (Left, eon, together, and 
substantia, substance), a word denoting of the same 
essence or substance with •another. It answers to 
the Greek word Homooueion, which was so fre- 
quently used in the Alien controversy, and which so 
long and so keenly agitated the Christian church fa . 
the fourth century. The word, both hi its Greek I 
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f d Latin form, wai employed to signify that the Sou 
ib of the same substance or essence with the Fa* 
er. See Arians, Homoousion. 
CONSUBSTANTIATION, a term used to ng> 
ify the doctrine held by the Lutheran church, tliat 
the substance of the body and blood of Christ is 
present in, with, or under the substance of the ele- 
ments in the Lord’s Supper. It differs widely from 
the doctrine of the Church of Borne, known by the 
name of transubstantiation. Romanists allege that 
when the officiating priest utters the words, “ This 
is my body,” at that moment the substance of the 
bread and wine is annihilated, and only the acci- 
dents remain. Lutherans, on the other hand, declare 
that the nature of the elements remains unchanged, 
but that in some mysterious way the human nature 
of Christ is conjoined with them. In first pij>- 
pounding this doctrine, Luther endeavoured to sup- 
port it by referring to the Scriptural statement, that 
Christ is at the right hand of God, and he argued 
that the right hand of God being everywhere, the 
human nature of Christ might readily be believed to 
be present in and with the consecrated elements in 
the eucharist. This argument the Reformer after- 
wards abandoned as untenable. Some of Luther’s 
followers, however, maintained the ubiquity of the 
human nature of Christ, supporting it by an appeal 
to the Almighty power of God, which, as it could 
accomplish anything, could of coune impart omni- 
presence to the body of the Redeemer. But the an- 
swer to such an appeal is obvious. It is no deroga- 
tion from the fulness and completeness of the Divine 
power to say that it cannot do what is in itsolf a con- 
tradiction. It is of the very nature of body to 
occupy a definite limited space, and if God therefore 
were to make the body of Christ omnipresent, its 
very essential nature would be destroyed ; it would 
cease to be a body. Some of the Lutherans feeling 
that this objection to their doctrine is insuperable, 
endeavour to escape from the difficulty by assigning 
to the body of Christ a double presence, the one cir- 
cumscribed and local, the other heavenly, superna- 
tural, and divine. But no such distinction is war- 
ranted by the Word of God, and has been obviously 
devised merely to serve a purpose. If the human 
nature of Christ have a local presence, it cannot be 
ubiquitous, and if it have ubiquity, it cannot be con- 
fined to a place. The two are contradictory and 
mutually destructive. The dootrine which Scrip- 
ture teaches on this mysterious autyect obviously is, 
that the two natures of Christ, though hypostatically 
united, continue distinct; that each of the natures 
retains its peculiar qualities or attributes ; that om- 
nipresence, as well as omnipotence and omniscience, 
belong to him only as God, and are attributes of his 
Divine nature delusively, no Divine attributes 
beiug predicate of the human nature, without con- 
founding the Creator with the oreature, God with 
nan. 

k On this distinctive tenet of the Lutheran church, 


Dr. Dick, in his Theological Lectures, remarks* 

“ Consubstantiation is liable to many of the same 
objections which may be advanced against traasub- 
stantiation. It supposes the body of Christ to be at 
the same time in heaven and on earth, in Europe 
aud in America ; it supposes it to be in a state of 
glory, and in a state of humiliation ; it supposes it to 
be present, and yet to be imperceptible to any of 
our senses, and therefore to be present after the 
manner of a spirit ; it supposes it to be taken into 
the mouths of the communicants, and chewed, and 
swallowed, and digested; it supposes that at the 
last supper, Christ sat at table with his disciples, and 
was at the same time in the bread; that he held 
himself in his hand, aud then transferred himself 
from his own hand into the hands of the Apostles; _ 
and that while they saw him at some distance from 
them, he was in their mouths. How strong is the 
power of prejudice, which can make any man believe, 
or imagine that he believes such absurdities ! After 
this, there is nothing so monstrous and incredible 
which he might not be prevailed upon to acknow- 
ledge, if he were first persuaded tliat it is taught in 
tip Scriptures. 

That consubstantiation is not taught in the 
Scriptures, might be proved by all the arguments 
which have been adduced to show, that the literal 
interpretation of the words, ‘This is my body/ 

‘ This ib my blood,’ is false. It deserves attention, 
that the interpretation of the Lutheran church is 
more forced and unnatural than that of the Romish 
church. The Papist, suspecting no figure in the 
case, with childish simplicity takes the words as they 
stand , 4 this bread is my body,* and believes that the 
one is miraculously changed into the other. The Lu- 
theran employs some thought, and exercises a little 
ingenuity, and finds that the words signify, not 4 This 
bread is my body,’ but ‘This bread contains my 
body.’ By what law does he deviate from the strict 
interpretation ? Where does he find, that the verb 
of existence w, signifies tin, with, or under f Not in 
any of the canons of criticism, but in the necessity of 
his system, which cannot be supported without this 
explanation. Hence it is evident, that the Papist 
has the advantage of the Lutheran ; and that, if the 
words are to be literally understood, they favour 
transubstantiation, and consubstantiation is founded 
on a perversion of them. Both doctrines are con- 
trary to Scripture, as well as to reason and common 
sense ; but that of Lutherans offers more direct vie- 
mnee to the words of inspiration.” 
iSVThe doctrine of consubstantiation was held by 
iome divines long before the time of Luther. Thus 
'in the eleventh century, it seems to have been mam 
tained by Berengarius and his followers (see Bbibn- 
OARians). But when Luther assailed the comp 
tions of the Romish church in the sixteenth century 
arhBfche had no hesitation in declaring the doctrine 
of transubstantiation so be u&aQriptnral and absurd, 
he could not r d himself altogether of the idea of a 
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;:"ttyf : iMeinezits of the breed ml wine, end ara diatri- 
;$jppl and received.” Theee words mildly, yet eipU- 
-declared the doctrine of consubstsntiation, and 
the Zuinglians or Reformed found them* 
m&o* unable to aubecribe the Augsburg Confession 
Bfcen the imperial oities of Strasburg, Constance, 
^Sttfpn, and Memmingen, substituted for it a sepa- 
^^ioonfession, known by the name of the Confimia 
TdrapotiUma, or Confession of the Four Cities, 
which differed from the Augsburg Confession only 
on the point of the presence of Christ in the sacra- 
ment, which they maintained to be spiritual, not 
corporeal This confession of the Four Cities was 
drawn up by Martin Bucer, but the adherence to it 
was only temporary, for the Four Cities, after a time, 
sMbsorihed the Augsburg Confession, and became a 
*«* of the Lutheran church* 

CONSUS, an ancient Roman deity, often alleged 
to belong to the infernal gods* Romulus is said to 
have found an altar of Consus buried in the earth, 
and in his anxiety to obtain wives for his subjects, 
to have vowed that he would establish a festival in 
honour of this unknown divinity, and that he would 
offer sacrifices to him if he should succeed in obtain- 
ing wives. Hence the eoruuofta (see next article) 
was established. 

CONS U ALIA, a festival with games, celebrated 
by the ancient Romans, in honour of Connu, the 
god of secret deliberations. It was observed an- 
nually, and on the occasion a symbolical ceremony 
was gone through in the circus, in which an altar 
buried in the earth, was uncovered. The festival of 
theconsualia was kept on the 21st April, with horse 
and chariot races, and libations poured into the flames 
which consumed the sacrifices. It was during the 
first celebration of this festival that the Sabine 
women are said to have been carried off Yiigil 
alleges tliat this event took place during the CfoscB- 
sbuK games, which may possibly have superseded the 
Variant consualia. 

v CONSULTER WITH FAMILIAft SPIRITS, 
*kmd of soothsayers among the ancient Hebrews. 

. It is rendered by the Septuagiof one who speaks out 
ef fete belly, or as it is termed in modem times, a ven- 
triloquist. Such a person was imagined to have 
igpgediate and direct communication with the deviL 
"Stye word used in the original Hebrew signifies i 
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CONTRACTS. The mode of ratifying bargains 
and contracts differs among different nations. 
Among the ancient Hebrews the rin^l%fban was 
followed of Joining hands. Thus the 
kiei, xvU. 18, speaking o^hamoh king oTEfcnft 
says, “ Seeing he despised the oath by braakiag th* 
covenant, when, lo, ha had given his haud qmlfea)^ 
done all these things, he shall not escape.* Ash*}* 
lar custom still prevails in some parts of the JStt* 
Thus the Hindus confirm an engagement by one 
person laying his right hand upon that of the other. 
In the Old Testament, we find it recorded, that In 
early times a contract was established by erecting a 
heap of stones, to which a particular name was given. 
Sometimes this was done, as in the case of the cove- 
nant between Abratiam and Abimslech, king of 
Germr, by the oath of both parties. On the same 
occasion also a gift was presented by Abraham to the 
king, and a name was given to the well which had 
occasioned the transaction. We are informed besides 
that Isaac and Abimeleoh celebrated festivities on 
concluding their covenant. A practice of this kind 
appears to have been followed in some heathen na- 
tions. Hie Scythians are said to have first poured 
wine into an earthen vessel, and than the contracting 
parties cutting their arms with a knife, let some of 
the blood run into the wine, with which they stained 
their armour; after which the parties, along with the 
other persons present, dnuik of tho mixture, uttering 
the most dreadful curses upon the person who should 
violate the treaty. Another mode of ratifying a 
contract is referred to in 1 Sam. xviii. 4, “ And Jona- 
than stripped himself of the robe that was upon him, 
and gave it to David, and his garments, even to his 
sword, and to his bow, and to his girdle.* In Num. 
xviii. 19, a covenant or engagement is mentioned by 
the name of a 11 covenant of salt.* Now salt being a 
symbol of perpetuity, the expression obviously do 
notes an enduring, a perpetual covenant, being bo** 
rowed from the practice of ratifying federal engage* 
moots by salt. It if well known, that at this day, 
the Asiatics consider eating together as a symbol of 
perpetual friendship, and salt being a common entitle 
with them at all meals, it is not improbable that from 
tins circumstance may be derived the e xpr e ssio n 
covenant of salt,* the contracting pertiea, by eating 
in company, being thus bourn) togetWin*)caglM of 


beetle, or hollow vessel, sorcerers and wfaards beio$ solemn and indissoluble friendship. 
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aeoustomed to speak as if from within a hollow 
.g£ae*» So the witch of Endor is called literally in 
’.bfifk' xxvxil 7, the mistress of the bottle. In one 
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aspes, and to twrt ft am % A 

aaaa of the disposal M ttttftJfcr of in ?e- 

D»(rte antiquity ***» 11^*8, « And I 

fiuta Bribed the ptfaS* ampM mggltook wft- 
ws««*» and weighed ibiw & the Manxes. 
So I took the evidence of &e purchase, both that 
which wm sealed according to the law and custom, 
and that which was open: and I gave the evidence 
of the purchase untoBerooh the son of Nertoh, the 
•on 4rf Masaeiah, to fteXgbt of Hanameel mine 
tmcto^i iW*»d hi the presence of the witnesses that 
•obtcril^ ^ hook of the purchase, before all the 
mk fa apart of the prison. Audi 
&**&& Bare* Mbit them, laying, Thus saith 
the Lord of hpti, ft# Ged of Imel ; Take these 
evidence^ this evidence of the purchase, both 
IthWh i* sealed, and this evidence which is open; 
pl^Wt^ftem to an earthen vessel, that they may 
many days. For thus saith the Loid 
<ot boats, the God of Israel; Houses and fields and 
tfa eyhroa fihtfl be possessed again in this Isand. 1 * 
BVom these words it is evident that the documents 
were buried in an earthen vessel, that they might be 
kept in safe preservation, tp be produced at any to- 
ture time as an evidence of purchase. We have no 
precise information as to the manner to which writ* 
ten engagements were cancelled. It has sometimes 
been alleged, that this was effected by blotting them 
OUft, or by drawing a line across them, or by striking 
\ through with a nail. 

' CONTRA -REMONSTRANTS. Bee Calvin. 

ten. 

CONTRITION, a necessary part of true repen- 
' fence. It consists of a deep conviction of, and hu- 
kdliatiaaa for, sin, a pungent sorrow for sin, an inge- 
nuous confession of it, and earnest prayer for 
delrveranoe from it. Among the Roman Catholics 
it constitutes one of the three parts of Penance 
(which see) to the matter of the sacrament. 
CONVENT. See Abbey, Monastery. 
CONVENTICLE, a private assembly or meeting 
frgMlgioua purposes. It is used by some anoient 
Writers, tor example, Lactanttos and Amo- 
A Church. It was first applied as a 
" to the assemblies held tor the fol- 
ia Ragland, and afterwds to the 
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EpUcopal 

for the discussion of m ecclesiastical concerns* 
first meeting of this body was held to Phi 
to 1785* It met to the following year, but 
triennially. In 1789, the convention was dis 
into two houses, the house of bishops, and ftp usjg, 
of clerical and lay deputies, who were to 
orders when required. * It was at this meeting 
the constitution of the Protestant Episcopal C; 

was arranged. Besides the general conve 

erexy state or diocese has a convention of its own tA, 
regulate ita local concerns. The house of bishops 
has a right to originate measures for the coneunwm 
of the house of delegates, composed of clergy and 
laity ; and when any proposed act passes the ho$ie 
of delegates, it is transmitted to the house of bisbtigk M 
who have a negative on the same. The , 

governed by canons framed by this assembly, 
lating the election of bishops, declaring the qutifipk 
cations uecessaty for obtaining the oiders of des^Dfi 
or priest, appointing the studies to be previously 
pursued, the examinations which are to be made, ino 
the age which it is necessary for candidates to attain < 
before they can be admitted to the three grades vt * 
the ministry, bishops, priests, and deacons. 
triennial meetings of the general convention aretaU 
to one of the larger cities of the Union, for the tooet 
part in New Vork and Philadelphia, alternately. 
The house of bishops numbers rather more than 
thirty. It sits with closed doors, and is presided 
over by the senior bishop. The house of clerical 
and lay deputies is composed of an equal number oi 
presbyters and lay delegates from ail the dioqftes, 
none being allowed to send more than four of ftft 
order. This house holds its deliberations to qpen v 
Church, the public being freely admitted The fiMK 
currence of both houses is necessary to the spent/ < 
ment of a law. The vote is counted by dioceses, aa&j ; 
the house of bishops has a veto upon the acts of ^ 
the lower house. See Episcopal (Pbotesi^In^^ 
Church of America. A 

CONVENTUAL BRETHREN, one of 
large divisions into which the Franciscan order e|£||ip 
Romish church was iplit to the fourteenth 
It includes those who have deviated most frcraxES^ 
literal sense of the rule of the founder, and 
the interpretation of it By the pontiffs. GW|m|p$ 
XIV., to his bull for suppressing the ordermwB^v 
suits, mentions the congregation of the v 

Conventual Brethren, which Sixtus V. s^ppMaE^ 
but which Urban VIH. abolished in IQft, bftpj 
w they did not yield spiritual frosts to ft* c ; 


Oran; and tin##, 











CONVOCATION, 


"hpucbm Brethren of St Francis, or to the Obser- 

nt Franciscans. 

CONVERTED BRETHREN. Bee Gkakdi- 

MONTANA (ObDKK OF). 

CONVOCATION, an assembly of the bishops 
and clergy of the Church of England, to consult 
upon matters ecclesiastical. It consists of two se- 
parate houses, the upper house composed of the 
archbishops and bishops, and the lower house in 
which all the other clergy are represented by their 
deputies. At the meeting of Parliament the Crown 
issues a writ summoning the convocation to assemble 
in the provinces of Canterbury and York. The 
clergymen composing the lower honse, who are 
usually called proctors, are chosen by the votes of 
the parochial clergy, to represent them in the deli- 
berations of this ecclesiastical parliament. The pro- 
ceedings of convocation are opened by the archbishop 
of the province, after ithich a prolocutor is chosen 
to act as president The convocation in the province 
of York assembles in York cathedral, while that of 
the province of Canterbury meets in St. Paul's ca- 
thedral, or in the Jerusalem cliarnber adjoining West- 
minster Abbe) The two convocations are quite 
independent of one another, though they have some- 
times been found to act in concert. Since the Re- 
formation, the most important ecclesiastical matters 
have been left in the hands of the convocation of 
Canterbury, while that of York has very rarely ori- 
ginated any measure of importance. 

The mode of electing the proctors of the clergy to 
attend the meetings of convocation varies in different 
places throughout England. Only rectors, vicars, 
and perpetual curates aie allowed to vote for them. 
A few of the varieties which prevail in the election 
of these representatives of the cleigy, are thus no- 
ticed by Mr Maralen: “In the diocese of London, 
each archdcacomy chooses two, and from the whole 
number so chosen, the biBhop selects two to attend 
the convocation In Sarurn, tbe three archdeacons 
choose six, and the six make a selection of two of 
their own number , and the same method is adopted 
m the diocese of Lichheld and Coventry. In Bath 
and Wells, All the incumbents choose thoir proctors 
ointly. In Lincoln, the clergy of the six archdeacon- 
ries send commissioners to Stamford, who make the 
necessaiy choice of two persons. In Norwich, the 
two archdeaconries of Norwich and Norfolk meet 
and choose one, and the archdeaconries of Suffolk 
and Sudbury choose the other. The same is the 
case iu Chichester. In ancient times the clergy were 
represented in couvocatioifby the archdeacons. Such , 
is the mode of choosing proctors in the province g( 
Canterbury. In the province of York two proctor} 
are returned b> each archdeaconry. Were it not so, 
the numbers would be too small forthe transaction 
of business." 

The royal license is indispensable to the fleeting 
of convocation. Were the arc&bfolsgp to summon*; 
assembly without the command of the sovereign, he ! 


would be liable to a premunire, and Aft procetfltog* 
of tbe assembly thus illegally summoned Wftuid be 
completely void. An enactment to this pm- 
tpoxfif celled the Act of SubrnWon, wee passed In 
the reign of Henry VIII. It runs in these teems* 
“Whereas the king's humble and obedient selects, 
the clergy of this realm of England, have not only 
acknowledged according to the truth, that the convo- 
cation of the same clergy is, always hath been, and 
ought to be assembled only by the king's writ; but 
also submitting thomselves to the king's majesty, 
luive promised iu verbo tacmlotii that they will never 
from henceforth presume to attempt, allege, claim, vr 
put in use, enact, promulge, or execute any new 
canons, constitutions, ordinances, provincial, or other, 
or by whatsoever name they shall be called, in the 
convocation, unless the king's most royal assent 
atid license may to them be had, to make, pro- 
mulge, and execute the same, and that his mqjeaty 
do give his most royal assent and authority in 
that behalf: it is therefore enacted, according to 
the said submission, that they, nor any of them, 
shall presume to attempt, allege, claim, or put in 
use Any constitutions or ordinances provincial, by 
whatsoever name or names they may be called, in 
thoir convocations in time coming (which shall always 
be assembled by authority of the king's wnt) ; unless 
the same clergy may have the king's most royal as- 
sent and license, to make, promulge, and execute 
such canons, constitutions and ordinances provincial 
or synodal; upon pain of every one of the said 
clergy doing contrary to this act, and being thereof 
convict, to Buffer imprisonment, and make due at the 
king's wili." 

Upon this statute various regulations followed 
which were designed to restrict the operations of 
convocation within certain limits. These, as stated 
by I)r. Hook, were as foUows . “ 1. Tliat a convoca- 
tion cannot assemble at their convocation, without 
the assent of the king. 2 That after their Assembly 
the) cannot confer, to constitute any canons without 
licence of the king. 8. When they ujam conference 
conclude any canons, yet they cannot execute any of 
their canons without the royal assent. 4. Tliat they 
cannot execute any after the royal assent, but with 
these four limitations : — (1.) that they be not against 
the prerogative of the king; nor (2) against the 
common laJ^nor (8.) agsfrw* the statute law; nor 
(4.) against any custom of tbe realm." 

The powers of convocation are extensive. They 
may correct and depose offenders ; examine and ceil' 
eure heretical works; and with the royal license 
they pan make and publish canons, alter the litagy, 
and in short, their powers extend to all ecclesiastical 
matters whatever. While convocation is sitting Ue 
members are protected from arrest. This clerical 
assembly has ceased since 1717 to poseesa the powers 
of a synod, in ©^sequence of the roysl Recuse 
being withheld. -Though an ecclcs ia s tl a M coon, it 
is so completely under the control of the sovereign 
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that it cannot hold its meetings without a writ from 
the crown, it cannot decree canous without a license 
from the crown, nor publish them until they receive 
the royal confirmation. The writ is regularly issued 
along with the writ for the summoning of parlia- 
ment, but the royal license not being given, the 
meetings of convocation are little more than an 
empty form. But while it cannot pass canons with- 
out the license of the sovereign, it has the power of 
refusing its assent to measures proposed by the 
crown. The Act of Submission passed in the reign 
of Henry VIII., was repealed in the reign of Philip 
and Mary, and restored by the parliament of Eliza- 
beth, since which ume it has continued in force down 
to the present day. While, therefore, the convocation 
assembles in both provinces regularly at the same 
time with the meeting of parliament, its business is 
limited to the voting an address to the crown, wit If 
out having tlio power of passing a single act, how- 
evor beneficial to the church which it represents. 
Nay, so completely fettored is this ecclesiastical as- 
sembly, that they have not even the power of ad- 
journment, so that should their deliberations be 
protracted beyond the first day, the archbishop not 
being able to adjourn the meeting, prorogues it. 
Tho question lias even been started, whether the 
law sanctions the archbishop in proroguing the con- 
vocation, or whether such an authority does not be- 
long legally to the bishops of the province. But 
whatever doubts some may entertain upon the sub- 
ject, the archbishops continue to claim and exercise 
tho right on receiving a writ from the crown, which 
is regularly issued at the prorogation of parliament ; 
and during its deliberations, the archbishop, by his 
own authority, prorogues the convocation from time 
to time, until the address to the crown has been 
adopted by both houses. Motions rnay be made, 
committees may be appointed for tho consideration 
of special points, but all such Bteps are of no force 
so long as the Crown withholds its license. The 
High Church party of the Church of England have 
for some time past been earnest in their endeavours to 
procure from the Crown the restoration of the power 
of synodical action to the convocation, but it appears 
highly probable that this power will remain in 
abeyance for a long time to come. If ever restored, 
the introduction of the lay element will be absolutely 
necessary, and even the clerical fmnchWf if we may 
so speak, must be extended, tbat^ the proctors may 
represent the whole body of tho clergy. But even 
with these amendments in the constitution of the 
convocation, the danger of reviving its dormant 
powers would be, that in the course of legislation 
occasional collisions of a very serious kind with the 
civil government of the country would be almost in- 
, evitable, leading to results the most disastrous both 
to the church and to tho commonwealth. See ElfO- 
\jAND (Church of). 

slhCONVULSIONlSTS, a party of taalto* belong- 
ing to the Romish church in France, who professed 


to be thrown into convulsive fits, from which, as 
they alleged, they were miraculously cured at the 
tomb of the Abbe Paris, a celebrated se&lot among 
the Jansenists in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The name came to be applied to those 
who among the French Romanists wrought them- 
selves up to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, their 
bodies becoming agitated and convulsed, throwing 
themselves into the most violent contortions of body, 
rolling about on the ground, and at length falling 
into a swoon, during which they reoeived visions 
and revelations of the most wonderful kind. Such 
scenes occasionally present themselves at this day in 
the rural districts of France, where they cure too 
often rendered subservient to the interests of a blind 
superstition. 

COPE, a clerical vestment. It was at first a 
common dress, being a coat without sleeves, but was 
afterwards used as an ecclesiastical habit. It reaches 
from the neck nearly to the feet, and is open in 
front, except at the top where it is united by a band 
or clasp. According to the canons of the Church of 
England, the clergy ought to wear this garment at 
the communion service or other great solemnities, 
but it lias gradually fallen into disuse, being scarcely 
ever worn unless on very special occasions. The 
Greeks pretend it was first used in memory of the 
mock robe put upon our Saviour. 

COPI ’ ATAS, inferior officers of the ancient Chris 
tian church, who performed the duties of undertakers, 
grave-diggers, sextons. These were intrusted with 
the care of funerals, and the burial of the dead. They 
are said to have been first instituted at Constanti- 
nople by Constantine the Great, and to have been 
further organized and established by the Emperor 
Aiiastasius. They have sometimes been termed 
ftMarii , from digging of graves, and in Justinian's 
Novels they are called Lecticarii , from carrying the 
corpse or bier at funerals. They are frequently 
mentioned by ancient authors os ecclesiastical office- 
bearers. When Constantine first instituted the 
office, he incorporated & body of men to the number 
of eleven hundred in Constantinople, to whom he 
gave the name of Copiaim, and who, besides seeing 
that all persons had a decent and honourable inter- 
ment, were especially required gratuitously to per- 
form this last office to the poor. This class of offi- 
cers was partly supported out of the common stock 
of the church. 

COP1N1STS, a sect of Univbbsausts (which 
Bee) who denied tho resurrection of the body. 

COPTIC CHURCH, the ancient Christian church 
o{ Egypt They hold the Monophyute doctrine, 
(list Christ was not possessed of two distinct natures, 
but of only one, the human nature being amalga- 
mated with, and absorbed in, the Divine. A contro- 
versy ou this subject violently distracted the Chris- 
church in Egypt during the fifth and sixth 
oentupes, and at that period the SbUychian or 
Monopbysite tenets, which were con d emned hr the 
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feneral ootmoB of Chaloedon, were embraced by the 
whole Coptic nation, m well *■ by the Abyssinian* 
end Nubian* the aeot receiving the general appel- 
lation of Jacobites* So keen was the enmity which 
arose between those who adhered to tlte Monophy- 
site tenets, and the Christians of the Greek ortho- 
dox church, that the/ never intermarried, and to rid 
themselves of their opponents, the Copts favoured 
the invasion of Egypt by the Moslem Arabs, and 
united with them in expelling the Greeks* The 
chauge of rulers, however, far from delivering thorn 
from persecution,, only brought upon them still more 
seven and protracted troubles. Worn out with 
harassing oppressions of various kinds, they rose at 
length against their Moslem tyrants, but were speed- 
ily subdued, and many of them slain. For many 
successive centuries the Copts were treated with the 
utmost cruelty, and subjected to the most painful de- 
gradation. In the ninth century, they were com- 
pelled to wear garments and turbans of a deep colour, 
and to carry a wooden cross of the weight of five 
pounds suspended from the neck. In the thirteenth 
century, another severe persecution took place, in 
which all their principal churches throughout Kgypt 
were destroyed, and they were ordered to wear a 
blue turban, as they generally do at present. Ground 
to the dust by cruel oppression, many of ilium apos- 
tatized from the Christian faith, and embraced the 
religion of the Koran, their churches being converted 
into mosques. The consequence is, that the num- 
bers of the Copts are now greatly reduced, for whilo 
the Arabic historian Makrixis estimates their num- 
ber at about two millions at the time of the invasion 
of Egypt by the Arabs, Dr. Bowring mentions tliat 
a few years ago the Patriarch informed him, that he 
calculated the number of the Copts at 150,000, and 
although this is probably below the mark, they can- 
not be said to amount to more than 200,000. That 
they were at one period much more numerous than 
they are at present, is evident from the fact, that a 
vast number of ruined Coptic churches and convents 
are still to be found in various parts of the country. 
Ev4r since the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs, the 
Coptic language has been gradually falling into dis- 
use, until it has almost become a dead language, 
Understood by very few. It is not, however, entirely 
lost, being still used in their liturgy, and several of 
their religious books ; and as the litany and liturgy 
are repeated without a book, many even of the priests 
can neither read, write, speak; nor understand it, 
while few or none of the hearers are able to compre- 
hend a single word of the service. Accordingly, to 
use the language of Dr. Duff, “In all heathenism 
there is not a form more absolutely profitless and 
meaningless. Of all real fife it is as destitute as any 
of the mouldering mummies of the catacombs/ 1 To 
such a melancholy state of degradation is the once 
flourishing and far-famed church of Alexandria and 
Efeypt reduced. • * # 

The presen t religious system of the Coptfl church I 


is a heterogeneous mass of false doctrine*, idolatrous 
rite* and superstitious ceremonies, They practise 
both circumcision and baptism; they believe in hep* 
tismal regeneration, in justification by the observance 
of the eucharist and other piooa deed* especially 
tarings and pilgrimages, in transubetanttatton, con- 
fession to a (most, absolution, the invocation of 
saint* extreme unction, and prayers for the dead. 
Besides the Bible, which they still regard as the 
standard of faith and practice, they hold iu high esti- 
mation 1 The Sayings of the Fathers,' < The Liturgy 
of Basil/ * The Liturgy of Gregory,' * The Liturgy of 
Cyril,' and ‘The Apostolical Constitutions.' All 
these liturgies are found in the Coptic language. 
The Copts hold seven sacraments, baptism, the eu- 
oliarist, confirmation, confession, ordination, matri- 
mony, and extreme unction. Their clergy are sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions and presents, 
besides fees on the occasion of births, marriages, and 
deaths. The ordinance of baptism is dispensed to 
boys at the age of forty days, and to girls at the age 
of eighty days, unless in case of dangerous sickness, 
when it may be administered sooner. This rite is 
performed by dipping the body three timoa in water, 
to which the sacred oil has been added, arid over 
which the sign of the cross has been mode. Confir- 
mation follows immediately after baptism, and is 
performed with meirdn or the holy oil. The sacra- 
ment of confession is followed immediately by abso- 
lution, and sometimes penance is prescribed. Ex- 
treme unction is administered not only to the sick 
and dying, but also to the healthy after the commis- 
sion of great sins. Circumcision, as wo have already 
mentioned, is practised, but Dr. Wilson mentions 
that lie was informed by the patriarch, it was more 
a civil than a religious custom. It is done privately, 
without any fixed age for its performance. The 
religious fasts of the Copts are numerous and severe, 
and the jyatriarch, in particular, is remarkable for the 
Austerities which he practises. It is said that he is 
awaked from his sleep every quarter of an hour 
during the night that he may call on the name of 
God. Dr. Wilson, in his 4 I^aiids of the Bible,' gives 
a minute and very interesting account of a visit 
which he paid whilo in Cairo to a Coptic church, 
and of the various ceremonies which he witnessed on 
that occasion. The lively picture which the Doctor 
gives of public worship of » he Copts cannot fail 
to interest the reader: 

44 It commen&d as soon as it wm light on the 
Lord’s- day morning ; and it was well attended both 
by young and old, who, on account of the smallness 
of the church,— the largest, however, belonging to 
the Copts of the place, — wore much crowded together, 
to their great discomfort, increased by the want oi 
ventilation, and the burning of numerous candles. 
The construction of the church much reettybled a 
Jewish synagogue. It was divided into four com- 
partment* The UU, or ch a n cel, forms the chief 
compartment at the eastern end; audit is separated 
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I tom the rest of the church by wooden panel-work, 
i Before it is suspended a curtain with a large cross 
wrought upon it, having a door in the centre as an 
entrance. The compartment adjoining to this, sepa- 
rated by a fence of lattice-work from the other parts 
of the church, was occupied by the officiating priests 
and their assistants, by the patriarch, who was sit- 
ting on an antique seat called the chair of St. Mark, 
and by the more respectable portions of the congre- 
gation. Into this compartment we were allowod to 
enter. The inferior members of the congregation 
occupied the next apartment ; and the most remote , 
was appropriated to the women, who were noarly j 
completely screened from our view by another parti- 
tion of lattice-work. I observed no images ; but u 
few glaring pictures were here and there suspended 
from the walls. The worshipper, on entering the 
church, laid aside his shoes, but agreeably to the* 
universal custom of the Eastern Churches, kept on 
his turban. His first act of devotion was that of 
prostrating himself before the chancel immediately in 
front of the suspended cross, kissing the hem of the 
curtain, and then before the patriarch, who extended 
to him his blessing on his rising, and lastly before 
some of the pictures of the saints. The entrance of 
great numbers after the service had begun, who went 
through these ceremonies, added much to the con- 
fusion, which was now and then increased by the 
tinkling of bellB and cyml»ls, and some of the priests 
moving up and down and waving censers with in- 
cense rising from thorn, and making demands on the 
patriarch for a new supply of combustibles when their 
stock was exhausted. Many of the older men were 
leaning on crutches, about four or five feet high, 
during most of the time of the service, evidently ob- 
taining some relief from the use of thorn, in the lack 
of all pews, during the three or four lengthened hours 
of their meeting. They were frequently talking to 
one another and exchanging jokes. Some of tho 
priests were hunting after the boys, who were seek- 
ing their amusement, evidently anxious to improve 
their behaviour in our presence. Their prayers 
were almost all in the dead Coptic, and, of course, 
were perfectly unintelligible by the people, who 
seemed to take little interest in them, though, led by 
others, they gave the responses. The reading of the 
gospels and epistles was in Arabic ; but it was per- 
formed in a most irreverent and uuiinprtiffive man- 
ner by mere boys, who seemed to be highly amused 
with their occupation. The broad find wine used in 
the Lord's Supper were particularly inspected by 
the patriarch and priests before their consecration. 
The bread was in the form of small round cajps, 
with the figure of the cross, I believe, stamped upon 
them ; and the wine was contained in a small glass 
vcsboI. Tho bread was dipped in the wine before dt 
was given to the people, only a small portion of 
whom paitook of it ; aud the priests alone drunk of 
the cup. The patriarch concluded the service by 
reading some exhortations in Arabic, and pronounc- 


ing benedictions. Except in so far as his part of the 
business was concerned, the whole seemed rather a 
mockery of sacred things, than the worship of the 
omnipresent and omniscient God." 

The Copts believe St. Mark to be the apostle of 
Egypt and the founder of their church, while the 
pAtri&rch of Alexandria, whom they recognize as 
their supreme head, invested with the power of an 
absolute Pope, is regarded by them as Mark's lineal 
successor. Not that they attach much importance 
to the idea of apostolical succession, but they be- 
lieve that apostolic gifts and graces are conveyed 
through the meirun or holy oil, which, as they al- 
lege, was blessed by St. Mark, still preserves the 
properties imparted to it, a new stock of oil being 
always added to the old before it is exhausted. A 
patriarch is sometimes chosen by his predecessor, 
but generally appointed by lot, and always from 
among the monks of tho convent of St. Anthony. 
Under the patriarch arc the bishops titular and real, 
tho presbyters who administer the mass to tho peo- 
ple, but never preach, the archdeacons, deacons, Bub- 
deacons, lectors, cantors, and exorcists, who are mere 
boyish assistants in church ceremonies. The mode 
of electing both priests and patriarch is thus noticed 
by Dr. Duff : 44 When a priest is to be chosen (one 
of whose indispensable qualifications always is, that 
he be not unmarried), some of the former occupants 
of tho sacred office fix on a friend, without asking 
his consent. He may be, and usually is, some illi- 
terate artisan. ‘Voluntary humility’ having now 
become the established rule and hereditary custom, 
he is expected, aud therefore must, in the first in- 
stance, decline the intended honour, And expAtiate on 
his utter unworthiness. To the entreaties of his 
friends ho must continue deaf as an adder; and 
must, in consequence, resist, till, after being dragged 
by main force into tho presence of the patriarch, his 
benediction has been pronounced, amid protesta- 
tions and remonstrances. The doom of the reclaim- 
ing and intruded man is now sealed. He is then 
hurried away from the patriarchal presence into a 
church, for a month or two, to be initiated into the 
ceremonial part of tho priestly functions ; and to 
learn, by rote, thoso portions of the litany which he 
may have publicly to recite. Such is usually the 
entire course of scholastic and theological training 
that iB deemed requisite for a Coptic priest 1 From 
the body of the priesthood the bishops are chosen. 
Their attainments, except in the addition of years 
to their span of life, generally do not rise higher 
tliAn the dead fiat mass whence they have been se- 
vered. Nor need the qualifications of the patriarch 
himself be of a much higher order. Contrary to the 
essential prerequisite for the ordinary priesthood Bnd 
episcopate, he must be an unmarried man. For this 
end, the bishops and priests apply to the most an- 
cient of all convents (that founded by the famous St. 
Anfchont, in the desert of the Red Sea) for agenuine 
monk to fill the patriarchal chair. The superior's 
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duty then it, to nominate nine or ten of the brother- 
hood of celibacy. Of these, one is chosen by lot, 
to occupy a see which is believed to have been 
founded by St. Mark, transmitted by Athanasius 
and other eminent fathers, and perpetuated in un- 
broken succession to the present occupant. The 
patriarch-elect is always expected, like the ordinary 
priest, to express an unconquerable reluctancy to as- 
sume an office of such dignity and responsibility. 
The usual remedy is, to apply to the acting gover- 
nor of Egypt, even though a Turk, to coerce the re- 
cusant into compliance by the strong arm of civil 
and military authority. The present patriarch, who 
exults in being accounted the lineal successor of St. 
Mark, os much as the present Pope in being re- 
garded the lineal successor of St. Peter, was actually 
conveyed from the convent to the chair of the evan- 
gelist by the soldiery of Mohammed Ali I" 

When the euclumst is administered, each man 
comes to receive it at the door of the chancel ; the 
bread, which is in the form of small cakes, is mois- 
tened with the wine, the priests alone being permit- 
ted to drink the wine. The priests administer the 
eucharist separately to the women in their compart- 
ment of the church. The chancel is in general bril- 
liantly lighted by lamps during the performance of 
Divine worship. There is seldom any preaching ex- 
cept during Lent. The people are enjoined by their 
church to pray in private seven times in the twenty- 
four hours. They recite in their prayerB portions of 
the Psalms in Arabic, and of a chapter of ono of the 
gospels ; after which they say in Coptic or Arabic, 
44 O my Lord, have mercy,” forty- one times, some 
using a string of forty-one beads, others counting 
by their fingers. At the close they add a short 
prayer in Coptic, or repeat the Lord’s Prayer. But 
while the Coptic church thus enjoins the faithful 
performance of private devotion, many of the peoplo 
may be Been repeating their prayers when walking, 
riding, or engaged in their ordinary business, mut- 
tering them rapidly over without tho slightest ap- 
pearance of inward feeling. Some of the. stricter 
classes wash their hands and fee t before public wor- 
ship, and pray with their faces to the east. 

The following rapid sketch bf some of tho ’tnoBt 
important manners and customs of the Copts is ex- 
tracted from the 4 Journal of a Deputation to the 
East: 1 “They fast eveiy Wednesday and Friday, 
eating only fish, vegetables,* and oil. They keep 
also four long and strict fasts in the year ; one of 
which, at Easter, lasts fifty-five days. They abstain 
during these fasts front every kind of animal food, 
such as flesh, meat, eggs, milk, butter, and ch^sse. 
Each fast is followed by a festival, and the festivals 
exceed the fasts by three. Besides attending church 
services on these occasions, they feast and give alms. 
They abstain from eating swine’s flesh, on account, 
they say, of the filthiness of the animal. The C$>t* 
Vr a pilgrimage to Jerusalem inciunifini upon 
dL They join in large caravans for the journey, 


keep the Passion Week at Jerusalem, and then pro- 
ceed to bathe in the Jordan. Circumcision is very 
generally practised at the ages of two, seven, ot 
eight years, and sometimes twenty or more; it is 
considered rather a civil than a religious custom. 

“ The Copt women, as well as those of the other 
Christian sects, veil their faces in public, in imita- 
tion of the Moslem women ; and they never uncover 
their faces in the house in the presence of men, ex- 
cepting that of their near relations. The Copts 
pursue, also, the same course as the Mosloms in con- 
tracting marriages: viz. women are employed as 
professional match-makers, who bring a description 
of the personal appearance of each party to the 
other, and negotiate all the private conditions of tho 
union, tho man having scarcely ever obtained a 
sight of the face of his intended wife, until after the 
Vcdding. The choico is sometimes made by the fe- 
male relatives. Girls marry as young as twelve or 
thirteen, sometimes even at ten, and few remain un- 
married after sixteen years of age ; they Are often 
betrothed much younger. Tho marriage festivities, 
among the middle and higher classes, usually last 
seven or eight days. On the evening of the last 
day, tho bride is accompanied by her relations and 
friends in a procession, followed by musicians and 
persons carrying lights, to the house of the bride- 
groom. They proceed from thence to church, in 
two separate [forties, and return after the cere- 
mony, to partake of a concluding festivity. The 
following part of the marriage ceremony, adopt- 
ed also by some of tho other oriental Christian 
Churches, is deserving of notice. After having 
blessed and returned the wedding rings, the priest 
places a crown of gold upon the heads of the bride 
and bridegroom, and a sash over (ho shoulder of the 
hitler, which ceremony is called tho crowning; the 
crowns belong to the church, and aro taken off whou 
the parties leave, but the bridegroom wears the sash 
until his return home, where it is taken ofl' by the 
priest. Tho bestowal of a 1 crown of life,’ 4 of right- 
eousness,’ and 4 of glory’ upon the believer, is fre- 
quently alluded to in the Scriptures, as forming a 
part of the final completion in heaven of the spirit- 
ual union or espousal of lus soul with his Saviour at 
the marriage supper of the I^amb. New-married 
couples among the Jews wort: crowns upon their 
wedding- daty, and in Can tic. iii. 11 , the spouse in- 
vites her companions to see King Solomon with the 
crown wherewith his mother crowned lum on the 
day of his espousals. 

44 The funeral ceremonies of the Copts have like- 
wise much resemblance to those of the Moaleins. 
The corpse is carried in a coffin, followed by wail- 
ing women ; and these are hired for throe days, to 
continue their lamentations in the house of the de- 
ceased. The Copts of both sexes visit the tombs of 
their relatives three times a-year. They pass the 
night in houses in the burying-ground, the women 
in the upper, and the men in the lower rooms ; and 
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Id the morning, they kill a buffalo or a sheep, and 
give its flesh with bread to the poor. This has all 
the appearance of an expiatory sacrifice, perpetuated, 
probably, from heathen times ; but they do not dis- 
tinctly admit this interpretation of the ceremony.” 

The Ahyssinian Church (which see) is a branch 
of the ancient Coptic church in Egypt, their Ahuna 
(which see) or patriarch being consecrated by the 
patriarch of Alexandria, and in a certain sense sub- 
ject to him. 

COPTIC MONKS. Monasticisin had its origin in 
Egypt, and it continues to be held in estimation in 
that countiy . The Copts who follow this mode of life 
practise great austerities, living in deserts, sleeping in 
their clothes on the ground, and every evening pros- 
trating themselves one hundred and fifty times with 
their face and breast on the earth. These monks 
are sprung from the lowest class of the people, and* 
live on alms. The regular convents are reduced to 
seven ; two, those of St. Anthony and St. Paul, in 
the eastern desert near the Kcd Sea ; four, including 
that of St. Macarius, in the Natron valley ; and one 
at Jebel Koskant in Upper Egypt. In these insti- 
tutions a rigid system of discipline is in force. The 
Copts lmvo also a number of secondary monasteries, 
into which, the priests being seculars, women are 
admitted as well as men. From among the monks 
residing at one or other of these convents, the pa- 
triarch or Ratrik, as he is called, is uniformly cho- 
sen. A period of severe probation is required of 
all persons applying for admission into the monastic 
order. Resides making a vow of celibacy, they 
must perform, in some sequestered convent in the 
desert, such menial services as fetching wood and 
water, sweeping the rooms, or waiting upon the 
monks. The number of monks and nuiiB is consi- 
derable. They subsist chiefly on lentils, and cat 
meat only on feast-days. They are in general very 
poor, superstitious, and ignorant. 

COPTIC VERSION, a very ancient version of 
the New Testament in the Coptic, which is said to 
be a mixture of the Old Egyptian and the Greek. 
This version was used from time immemorial by the 
Egyptians, and though, since the conquest of Egypt 
by the Saracens, the Arabic has been generally spo- 
ken, and the Coptic little understood, yet this ver- 
sion is still read among the Copts, in the public ser- 
vice, in connexion with an Arabic transition. 

CO HR AN, a gift or oblation among the ancient 
Hebrews, something devoted to God. Whatever 
became the subject of this vow, whether money, 
land*i or houses, became the property of the taber- 
nacle or temple. The Pharisees, who had 0 the 
ctuirgc of the sacred treasury, were wont to inculcate 
upon the people, that as soon as any person had 
prouounced to his father or, mother this form of con- 
secration, “Be it Corban, whatever of mino shall 
protit thee from that moment all that he had spo- 
ken of in his vow became consecrated to God, and 
could not be given to his parents even to save them 


from starvation. Our Lord, accordingly, Mark vft 
9 ; x. 13, reproaches them with setting at nought 
the Divine law by their traditions. The expresa 
form of the Corban is to be found in the Talmud. 
See Pharisees. 

CORD (Investiture with the). In the se 
ventli or ninth year of his age a Hindu Brahman is 
introduced into the sacred caste by a special cere- 
mony, which is usually termed his investiture with 
the cord. Before this time he is regarded as no 
better than a Sudra; he has no privilege, no rank. 
By the laws of Menu, a Brahman is to be distin- 
guished from individuals of the secular classes by a 
cord, termed in Bengali junta, which is worn hang- 
ing from the left shoulder, and resting on the right 
side, below the loins. It consists of three thick 
twists of cotton, each formed of numerous smaller 
threads. These three separate twists, which on mar 
riage arc increased to three times throe, are consi- 
dered as emblematical of the three Persons in the 
Hindu Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. The 
cotton from which the cord is made must be gathered 
from the plant by the hands of Brahmans only, And 
t)ie thread must be spun and twisted by persons of the 
same caste. When the cord has been properly manu- 
factured, the father of the young candidate for sacred 
honours endeavours to discover by the rules of astro- 
logy, the month, the week, the day, the hour, the 
minute which will be most favourable for his son 1 * 
investiture with the cord. The ceremony and the 
entertainment occupy four days, and at the close oi 
each, the guests arc presented with numerous gifts. 
The sacred ceremonies observed on the occasion are 
thus described, chiefly founded on the narrative of 
Dubois, in an interesting work published some years 
ago under the title of ‘The Hindoos:’ “The guest 
first invited is the Purohila , or priest. On the day 
appointed he comes, bringing along with him the 
pa it a, or cord, with a quantity of mango leaves, the 
sacred herb durhha , or kuna, and an antelope s skin 
to sit upon. The guests being all assembled, the 
Purohita begins by invoking the household god ; the 
house itself having been previously purified, by the 
floor and interior of the walls being rubbed with 
cow-dung diluted with water, while the exterior is 
decorated, like the old houses of France and Italy, 
with broad perpendicular stripes in red earth. Moat 
of the rites are performed under a temporary shed, 
erected with many c&emonies in the court before 
the house. While the priest is chaunting his man- 
tras, or prayers, the statue of Vighnfcswara, the 
< God of Obstacles,' is pladed under the shed. In- 
stead of the image they in many cases merely set up 
a fmall cone of cow-dung, or mud, which the charms 
of the priest are supposed to transform into a god. 
To propitiate this deity, whose wrath is peculiarly 
dreaded, a sacrifice of incense, burning lamps, and 
grains Of rice tinged with red, is then offered up be* 
me the" statue or eene. 

41 Next all the married women present, widow* 
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being excluded from all scenes of this kind, as their 
presence would be ominous of misfortune, remove 
from the assembly, and purify themselves with bath- 
ing. Some then proceed to prepare the feast, while 
others return to the pandal, where, having caused the 
young BrahmachAri to ait down on a small stool, aud 
anointed him with oil, they bathe and drest him in 
a new gannent. They next adorn him with several 
trinkets, put round his neck a string of coral beads, 
and bracelets of the same material on his arras. 
Lastly, they stain the edges of his eyelids with 
black. 

“ The novice's lather and mother now cause him 
to sit down between them, in the midst of the assem- 
bly, and the women perform on him the ceremony 
of the Abati (which see). They then chauut in 
chorus the praises of the gods, with prayers for the 
young man's happiness. A sacrifice, consisting of 
betel, rice, and other kinds of food, is next offered up 
to the household god. The feast now commences. 
All the guests being seated in several rows, the 
women apart, and with their bocks turned towards 
the men, the ladies of the house wait themselves 
upon the guests, and with their delicate fingers, 
spoons and forks being unknown, serve out the rice 
and other dishes. The plates are nothing but leaves 
of the banana or other trees, sewed together, and 
never used a Becond time. 

“ Next day the invitations are renewed, and the 
company assembles as before. The father of the 
youth waits in person on each of his guests, bearing 
in his hand a cup filled with akshata , or stAined rice, 
of which they take up a few of the grains, and stick 
them on their foreheads as an ornament. 1 The assem- 
bly being formed, the Brahmach&ri with his father 
and mother all ascend the pile of earth thrown up 
beneath the shed, and seat themselves on three little 
stools. In the mean time the young man is bathed 
in the same manner as on the former day ; they deck 
his brows with sandal and aJcshata, and gird his loins 
with a pure cloth, that is to say a cloth not handled 
since it was washed. Ail these ceremonies are ac- 
companied with the songs of the women, the same at 
on the preceding day.' 

“Those ceremonies concluded, the priest enters, 
hearing fire in an earthen vase, which he places upon 
the pile. Several mantras are then recited. After 
which the father of the novice advances, and offers 
up a sacrifice to Fire and the Nine Planets. The 
former, which is called the homo, the Brahmins alone 
have the privilege of performing. It is simply a 
fire, kindled with a kim! of consecrated wood, into 
the flames of which they cast a little boiled sice, 
sprinkled with melted butter. 4 The fire, thus con- 
secrated, is afterwards carried into a particular 
apartment of the house, and kept up day and night 
with great care until the ceremony is ended. It 
weald be considered a very inauspicious evenf if 
far want of attention, or by mf accident, if should 
happen tc go on C 


44 The women now ooraa again upon the scene 
* Having procured a large copper vessel, well whit- 
ened over with lime, they go with it to drew water, 
accompanied with instruments of music. Having 
filled the vessel, they place in it perpendicularly 
some leaves of mango, and fasten a new doth round 
the whole, made yellow with saffron water. On the 
neck of the vessel, which is narrow, they put a cocoa- 
nut stained with the same colour as the doth. In 
this trim they carry it into the interior of the house, 
and set it on the floor upon a little heap of rice. 
There it is still farther ornamented with women'# 
trinkets, after which the necessary ceremonies are 
performed to invite the god, and to fix liim there. 
This perhaps is not the same as the god of the 
houso, or rather it is the apotheosis of the vessel 
itself that is mado in this case, for it actually be- 
comes a divinity, receiving offerings of incense, 
flowers, betel, and other articles used in the sacrifices 
of tho Brahmins. Upon this occasion only, women 
act and perform the doification ; and it appears that 
the divinity resident in the Vessel is female. But 
however this may be, the mother of tho BrahmachAri, 
taking up in her hands this new divinity, goes out 
of tho house, accom]>amed by the other Brahmin 
women, visits the festival, preceded by musical in- 
struments, and makes the circuit of the village, 
walking under a sort of canopy which is supported 
over the head. Upon returning home she sets the 
vessel ffody which she has in her hands, where it was 
formerly stationed under the shed, and with the as- 
sistance of some of the other women, she fixes in 
honour of the god two new cloths on the pillars of 
the alcove near which it is placed.' 

44 Having accomplished this ceremony, the women, 
who are fully employed and highly amused on those 
occasions, once more leave the house in search of 
mould from a nest of ka/ruu , or * white ants.* With 
this they fill five small earthen vases, iu which they 
bow nine sorts of grain, and moisten the whole with 
milk and water. These five vases are then converted 
by the mantras of the Brahmins into so many gods. 
The Pantheon being thus enriched with five new 
divinities, sacrifices of incense, rice, and betel are 
made to them, and the whole assembly bow down 
before the vases in adoration. The manes of their 
ancestors are then invoked to be present at the feast. 
Then turrfiflfg to the Brahmacbari, they bind ou bis 
arm a piece of bastard saffron with a yellow cord, 
the barber shaves his head, he is bathed, Ills brows 
are crowned with a wreath of sandal leaves, and his 
loins are girt with a pure cloth. 

“A feast is now given to the young Brahmins, 
which is immediately succeeded by the most impos- 
ing ceremony which takes place during the invectl* 
tefre. 4 The father of the new Brahmin, having made 
the company retire to some distance, whilst and 
bis son are concealed behind n curtain, sits down 
upon the ground with his face turned towards tho 
west, end making his son sB down beside 1dm with 
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| nit free towards the east, he whispers a deep secret 
in his ear, out of the mantras, and gives him other 
1 instructions analogous to his present situation. The 
j whole is in a style which probably is little corapro- 
I bonded by the listener. Among other precepts, I 
| am informed the father on one occasion delivered the 
| following: 4 Bo mindful, my son, that there is one 
God only, the master, sovereign, and origin of all 
i things. Him ought every Brahmin in secret to 
1 adore. But remember also, that this is one of the 
: truths that must never bo revealed to the vulgar 
herd. If thou dost reveal it, great evil will befall 
thee.*” 

44 In (he evening, the sacred fire which had been 
' kindled on the first day, and preserved with super- 
stitious care, is brought forth from the house, and 
placed beside the youth under the pandal, with 
songs and rejoicing. Mantras are recited, the women 
chaunt new Bongs, and the discordant sound of 
various instruments rends the air. Betel and pre- 
sents are then distributed, and tho rites Aro con- 
cluded, though the entertainments usually continue 
during two days more. 1 * 

CORD AC A, a surname of Artels (which sec) 
in Elis, derived from an indecent dance, called cor- 
dax , which the companions of Pelops are said to 
have performed in honour of the goddess after a vic- 
tory which they lmd gained. 

CORDELIERS, monks of the order of St. Fran- 
cis. They woar a coarse grey cloak, with a lit- 
tle cowl, and a rope girdlo with throe knots. It is 
from this girdlo that thoy derive their name. They 
are identical with the Minorites. 

CORDICOLES (Lat. cor, tho heart, and colo } to 
worship), a sect of Romish devotees which arose in 
France about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
They professed to worship the sacred heart of Jesus 
and the heart of Mary his virgin mothor. Various 
works appeared on the subject in French and Ita- 
lian, and the Beet spread rapidly in Naples, Sardinia, 
and Spain. Hymns were composed in honour of 
the sacred heart of Jesus, and Cordicoles abound iu 
mil Roman Catholic countries. 

^CORNARISTS, the followers of Theodore Coorn- 
hart, an enthusiastic secretary of the states of Hoi- 
laud, in the end of the sixteenth and begiuniug of 
the seventeenth centuries, who wrote at the same 
time against Romanists, Lutherans, and Calvinists. 
Ho published a number of tracts in Dutch, in which 
lie assailed the doctrine of absolute decrees. Ar- 
minius (which see), while a minister in Amsterdam, 
being directed by the consistory to refute the writ- 
ings of Coomhart, was converted to Ilia doctrines Jby 
the perusal of his writings, and, accordingly, de- 
fended them against the reformed. Coornhart had 
Rome strange viows, more especially in regard to thb 
different sects into which Christians were divided. 
He held that they were all of them deeply defective, 
and that no one had a right to reform them unless 
ho could attest the authority of his mission by mira- 


cles. He maintained, also, that a man might be * 
good Christian without attaching himself to any sect 
whatever. 

CORNELIANS, a name given to the ancient or- 
thodox Christians by the Novation party, because 
they held communion with Cornelius, bishop of 
Itomc, rather than with Novatian his antagonist. 
See Novatianb. 

CORONA CLERIC ALTS, the clerical crown, a 
name given to the ancient tonsure, which was made 
in a circular figure, by cutting away the hair a little 
from the crown of the head, and leaving a round or 
circle hanging downwards. This practice, from 
which the clergy were sometimes called ccronati or 
crowned, was strongly condemned by many of the 
Fathers as being forbidden in the law of God, and 
a heathenish ceremony derived from tho Egyptian 
priests of Isis and Serapis. The corona was tint 
adopted by the Donatists and other heretics, 
from whom it gradually passed into the Christian 
Church, like several other profane and heathenish 
usages. Isidore, who died A. D. 636, sayB, that 
41 all clerks wore the tonsure, and had the crown of 
their head all shaved, having only a little circle of 
hair round about the crown.” Hence the name corona 
This was one of the points of contention betwees 
Austin and the old British clergy who refused to 
wear the tonsure. Bingham supposes that the term 
coronati may have been applied to the clergy in an 
cient times, not from the tonsure, but from respect 
to their office and character, the word being often 
used to denote honour and dignity in a figurative 
sense. See Crown. 

CORO NTS, a heathen goddess mentioned by Pau- 
sauios os having been worshipped at Sicyonia. She 
had no temple erected to her, but sacrifices were of- 
fered to her in the temple of Athena (which see). 

CORPORAL, a fair linen cloth appointed by the 
canons of the Church of England to be thrown over 
the consecrated elements at the celebration of the 
eucharist. In the Greek church it is a square veil, 
which tho celebrant spreads over the elements, aftef 
the reading of the gospel. On this corporal the Greeks 
lay not only the sacred elements, but also the relics 
of their saints. 

CORPUS CHRISTI (Lat. body of Christ), Fes- 
tival op, a feast held in the Romish church on the 
Thursday after Trinity-Sunday, in which the conse- 
crated wafer is CArrietf About in procession in all 
popish countries, for the adoration of the multitude. 
This festival was established in A. D. 1264, by Pope 
Urban IV., and afterwards confirmed in ▲. D. J311, 
by Clement V . The cause of its first establishment 
is thus stated by Mr. Dowling, in his 4 History of 
Romanism 44 A certain fanatical woman named Ju- 
liana, declared tiiat as often as she addressed herself 
to God, or to the saints in prayer, she saw the full 
moQn wijh a small defeot or breach in it ; and that, 
having ijiug studied to find out the signification at 
this strange Appearance, she was inwardly informed 
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ogr the Spirit, that the moon signified the church, and 
that the defect or breach wag the want of an annual 
festival in honour of the holy sacrament Few gave 
attention or credit to this pretended vision, whose 
circumstances were extremely equivocal and absurd, 
and which would have come to nothing, liad it not 
been supported by Robert, bishop of Liege, who, in 
the year 1246, published au order for the celebration 
of this festival throughout the whole province, not- 
withstanding the opposition he knew would be made 
to a proposal founded only on an idle dream. After 
the death of Juliana, one of her frieuds and com- 
panions, whose name was Eve, took up her name 
with uncommon seal, and had credit enough with 
Urban IV. to engage him to publish, in the year 
1267, a solemn edict, by which the festival iu ques- 
tion was imposed upon all the Christian churches, 
without exception. Diesteraus, a prior of the Bene- 
dictine monks, relates a miracle, as one cause of the I 
establishment of this seuseless, idolatrous festival, 
lie tells us that a certain priest having some doubts 
of the real prescuce of Christ in the sacrament, 
blood flowed from the consecrated wafer into 
the cup or chalice, and also upon the corporal or 
linen cloth upon which the host and the chalice are 
placed. The corporal, having been brought, all 
bloody os it was, to Urban, the prior tells" us that 
the Pope was convinced of the miracle, and there- 
upon appointed the solemnity of Corpus Christi, to I 
he annually celebrated." 

This well-known festival is observed with great 
Solemnity and pomp in all Roman Catholic coun- 
tries. An American gentleman thus describes the 
procession as he himself witnessed it at Rome : “ I 
was a stranger in Rome, and recovering from the 
debility of a slight fever ; l was walking for air and 
gentle exercise iu the Corso, on the day of the cele- 
bration of the Corpus Domini. From the houses on 
each side of the street were hung rich tapestries and 
gold-embroidered damasks, and toward me slowly 
advanced a long procession, decked out with all the 
heathenish paraphernalia of this self-styled church. 
In a part of the procession a lofty baldichino, or 
canopy, borne by men, was held above the idol, the 
host, before which, as it passed, oil heads were 'un- 
covered, and every knee bent but mine. Ignorant 
of the customs of heathenism, I turned my Irnck to 
the prqpession, and close to the side of the houses in 
the crowd (as 1 supposed unobserved), 1 was noting 
in my tablets the order of the assemblage. 1 was 
suddenly aroused from my occupation, and staggered 
by a blow upon the head*from the gun and bayonet 
of a soldier, which struck off ray hat far into (lie 
crowd. Upon recovering from the shock, the soldiqr, 
with the expression of a demon, and his mouth pour 
ing forth a torrent of Italian oaths, in which il dia- 
tolo had a prominent place, stood with his bayonet 
i gnim t my breast. I could make no resistance g I 
could only ask him why he strudk me, amfreceive 
in answer liis fresh volley of unintelligible impreca- 


tions, which liaviug delivered, he resumed his place 
in the gtuirti of honour f by the side of the officiating 
cardinal." See Host (Adoiution of thjb). 

CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN, a ceremony 
performed annually at Rome, in which the Pope 
himself takes a conspicuous part. An image of the 
Virgin Mary is arrayed in velvet or satin, adorned 
with silver and gold, and trimmed with the most 
costly lace. It is gorgeously decked with necklaces 
and earrings, and bracelets of precious stones. This 
image is placed at an appointed time on the altar, in 
a church hung round with tapestry, and brilliantly 
lighted up with hundreds of candles. Immense crowds 
Hock to witness the ceremony, wheu a service is per- 
formed, after which the priests approach the image 
and crown it. In the course of these ceremonies the 
priests bum incense before the image, bow down 
before it, and mutter prayers to the Virgin. Mr. 
Seymour, in his ‘ Pilgrimage to Rome/ translates the 
following account of this ceremony from an Italian 
work published a few years ago. 

“Clement VIII. gavo a crown of gems to the 
miraculous imago of the Blessed Virgiu Mary, which 
they venerate in the church And patriarclial Basilica 
of S. Mary the greater, (Maria Muggioro) that is, in 
the sumptuous chapel Uorghose. But the crown 
with which Clement VI 11. crowned the fore-men- 
tioned image, and also the crowns with which it was 
Afterwards crowned by other Popes, have been lost 
through the wickedness of the timeB, and since thou 
two crowns of silver adorn her image and tluit of her 
divine child. 

“ The present Pope Gregory XVI. grateful for the* 
powerful patronage of the Blessed Virgin expe- 
rienced in 1837, during the destructive Asiatic dis- 
ease called the cholera^ resolved to present with his 
own liauds a gemmed crown of gold to the Most 
Holy Virgin, and also her divine infant, on that day 
on which paradise beheld her crowned the queen of 
angels and of Baints. To this purpose he directed 
tliat, wholly at his expence, two crowns should be 
executed iu gold rich with gems, in order to otter 
them on the morning of the feast of the Assumption, 
Aug. 15, at the accustomed papal chapel. 

“ The pontifical altar of the said free Patriarchal 
Basilica was prepared with pomp for so sacred an 
office. The sacred picture taken from the Pauline 
or Borghe&f chapel, was placed on high under the 
tribune. Two flights of steps handsomely adorned, 
rendered on botfl sides the approach to the upper 
platform commodious, when the august ceremony 
was to be performed. Not only the whole tribune 
itsny, but also the apsis and a portion of the princi- 
pal nave of the church, was resplendent with lights 
arranged in beautiful symmetry. The chief Pontiff, 
about the hour of 8, a. m* went with hie usual train 
to the church, and celebrated privately the fast 
mass, and with his own hand distributed the eucha- 
ristic bread to the faithful, among whom were found 
persons of the highest rank. After mass he went to 
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the apartinont of Cardinal Odescalchi, arch-priest, 
and gathering together the sacred college and the 
various colleges of prelates in the Society, the Holy 
| - Father assumed the pontifical robes, and directed the 
; Sedia Gestatoria with the usual procession to the 
' chapel of St. Catherine, where he adored the most 
! holy sacrament exposed there. From thence he 
! wont before the high altar, and after kneeling and 
venerating the sacred picture, ascends the throne and 
is seated. Then, taking off the mitre, he rises and 
blesses with the proscribed rite the two crowns, 
which two salvers support, borne by two clergymen 
of the cliamber, saying, 

44 Under thy protection we fly, Ac. 

“ Pope — Our help is in the name of the Lord. 

44 Response — Who made heaven and earth. 

44 Pope — The Lord be with you. 

44 Response — And with thy Spirit. 

4 Let us pray. 

44 4 Omnipotent and eternal God, by whoso most 
beneficent arrangement all things were created of 
nothing, wo suppliants pray thy Majesty to deign to 
bless, + and to sanctify + these crowns, made to 
adorn the sacred pictures of thy only-begotten Son 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and his Mother the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary, through the same Christ, Ac. 
Amen. 1 

“Then the Pope turned to his seat, placed the in- 
censo in the censer, and after blessing it, arose, 
sprinkled the crowns with holy water and incensed 
them. Afterwards he descends from the throne and 
kneels before the altar at the kneeling-stool, chant- 
ing the Antifona, ‘Quoen of Heaven!’ which the 
singers follow out with modulated voices. The 
chant being ended, tho crowns were committed to 
the Prelates Pentini and Macioti, canons of the 
church, robed in the cotta and rochctta, and acting 
as deacon and subdeacon to tho Pope. Then the 
Pontiff, rising, took his mitre, And preceded by the 
two CAnons, And accompanied by two cardinal dea- 
cons assisting in Coppe route, and by two auditors 
of tho Rota, also in Cappa, ascends by the stairs at 
the Epistle side to the upper level where the sacred 
picturo was placed. They removo the mitre, and 
then tho Pope takiug the crown which was designed 
for the head of the picture of Jesus, said in the act 
of placing it there — 

44 4 As by our hands Thou art crowned'ob earth, bo 
may we deserve to be crowned by Thee with glory 
and honour in the heavens. 1 * 

44 Having then taken the other crown, he placed it 
on the head of the picture of the Blessed Virgin, 
and said — # 

44 4 As by our hands Thou art crowned on earth, 
so may we deserve to be crowned through Thee, by 
Jesus Christ thy Son, witlt glory and honour in the 
heavens.’ 

After the solemn crowning of the sacred images, 
amidst the reioicing and universal commotion of the 
immense assemblage, the Pope descends the other 


stairs at the side of the gospel, lays aside the mitre, 
blesses the incense, places it in the censer, and in- 
censing three timeB the sacred pictures, said, 

Pope — 44 A golden crown upon her head. 

Response — 44 The express sign of sanctity, the 
glory of honour, and the work of might. 

Pope — 44 Thou hast crowned her, 0 Lord. 

Response — 44 And made her have dominion over 
the works of thine hands.” 

44 Let us pray. 

44 Grant, O merciful Lord, by the crowning of tho 
mother, Ac.” 

This detail cannot fail to remind the classical read- 
er of the ceremonies followed by the ancient Romans 
when crowning the images of their heathen gods 
See Martolatry. 

CORRESPONDENCES (Doctrine op), one of 
the important points which Emanuel Swedenborg 
believed himself commissioned to reveal, namely, 
that there are certain links of harmony and corre- 
spondence between the seen and the unseen worlds, 
so that every object ought to suggest to the mind of 
man its own appropriate divine truth. The grand 
idea which this imaginative enthusiast appeared to 
regard as the fundamental truth of his system was, 
tliat matter and spirit are associated together, and 
connected by an eternal law. Wherever an analogy 
seemed to present itself, it was converted in the mind 
of Swedenborg into a predetermined correspondence. 
Thus, Mr. Vaughan, in his 4 Hours with the Mystics, 
well describes this doctrine : 44 The Divine Humanity 
is at once the Lord and pattern of all creation. The 
innumerable worlds of space are arranged after tho 
human form. The universe is a kind of constella- 
tion Homo . Evoiy spirit belongs to some province 
in Swedenborg's 4 Grand Man,* and affects the cor- 
respondent part of the human body. A spirit dwell- 
ing in those parts of the universe which answer to 
the heart or the liver, makes his influx felt in the 
cardiac or hepAtic regions of Swedenborg’s frame 
before he becomes visible to the eye. Evil spirits, 
again, produced their correspondent maladies on his 
system, during the time of his intercourse with them. 
Hypocrites gave him a pain in the teeth, because 
hypocrisy is spiritual toothache. The inhabitants 
of Mercury correspond to a province of memory in 
the 4 grand man : ’ the Lunarians to the ensiform car- 
tilage at the bottom of the breast-bone. With Swe- 
denborg likeness is ffroximity : space and time are 
states of love and thought. Hence his journeys 
from world to world ; — passing through states being 
equivalent to travelling ovefr spaces. Thus it took 
him ten hours to reach one planet, while at another 
\\% arrived in two, because a longer time was re- 
quired to approximate the state of his mind to that 
of the inhabitants of the former.” 

CORR U PT1COL J2. See Aphthahtodocitw, 
A^noetjc. 

CORSNED-BREAD, or morse! of execration, a 
species 'of ordeal among the Saxons. It consisted of 
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a piece of bread weighing about an ounoe, being 
given to the accused person, after a form of exe- 
cration to this effect, 44 We beseech thee, 0 Lord, 
that whoever is guilty of this theft, when the exe- 
crated bread is ottered to him, in order to disoover 
the truth, his jaws may be shut, his throat so nar- 
row that he cannot swallow, and that he may cast it 
out of his mouth, and not eat it." It is supposed 
that this ceremony was invented in the early ages of 
Christianity, from a presumptuous use of the con- 
secrated elements of communion, and tliat the Saxon 
corsnedjwas actually the sacramental bread. Thin 
species of ordeal has been asserted to be specially 
limited to the clergy ; but the sudden and fatal ap- 
peal to it by Godwin, Earl of Kent, in A. D. 1053, 
when accused of the murder of JSlfred, the brother 
of Edward the Confessor, is well known as one of 
the most remarkable traditions of English history. 
“ This custom," says Sir William Blackstone, 14 has 
been long since gradually abolished, though the re- 
membrance of it still exists in certain phrases of ab- 
juration retained among the humbler classes of 
society, such as 4 1 will take the sacrament upon it.' 

4 May this morsel be my last.'" See Ordeal. 

COKYB ANTES, priests of the goddess Cyrele 
(which see) who danced at the sacrifices and beat 
time on cymbals. They had their residence on 
Mount Ida in the island of Crete, where they nour- 
ished the infant Zeus. Some think that the Cory- 
bantes were the sons of Curonos (which see), others 
that they were the sons of Zeus and Calliope, that 
they went to Samothrace, where they are said lo 
have dwelt, and to have been the same beings as 
were there called Cabeiri (which see). The Cory- 
bantes are alleged by some to have been nine in 
number. 

CORYBANTICA, a festival and mysteries cele- 
brated anciently at Cnossus in Crete in commemora- 
tion, assome say, of one Cory bas, who brought up Zeus, 
concealing him from his father Chronos, who wished 
to kill him. Others suppose that this festival was 
held in honour of the Corybantes (see preceding 
article), who performed the same friendly offices to 
Zeus. When any One was to bo initiated into 
the mysteries, he was placed upon a throne,* and 
those who engaged in the ceremony formed a circle 
and danced around him. 

CORYDUS, a surname of Apollo (which see), 
under which he was worshipped at Corone, where 
there was a temple erected in his honour. 

CORYFHA5A, a surname of Artemis (which 
see), as the goddess who# inhabited the tops of the 
mountains. Under this name she was worshipped 
on Mount Corypboon, near Epidaurus in Greece. 
Zeus sometimes receives the epithet of Cory- 
phaeus. 

CORYPHASIA, a surname of Athena (whihe 
see), under which she was worshipped, and h ad«a 
•ample at Coryphasion. # • f 

CORYTHALLA, a surname of ABTBiae^whieh 


see), at Sparta, where a festival in her honour was 
held. 

COSMOGONY. See Creation. 

COSMIJS. See Anaroyres, 

OOTBAT, the discourse with which the Iiutai 
among the Saracens was wont to commence the pub- 
lic prayers on Friday. It consisted of expressions 
of praise to God and to Mohammed. In ancient 
times the caliph, dressed in white, used to pronounce 
the Cotbat in person, a ceremony which was con- 
sidered as a mark of sovereignty. This ceremony, 
which was generally concluded with a prayer for 
the caliph, fell into disuse on the extinction of the 
caliphate. Molutmmed was the first who introduced 
the custom of delivering the Cot hat. 

COTYS, or Cotytto, a Thracian goddess who 
presided over all wantonness and indecency. She 
was worshipped firBt. among the Greeks, and after- 
wards among the Romans. (See next article.) 

COTYTTIA, a festival celebrated originally in 
Thrace in honour of Cotys or Cotytto, the goddess 
of wantonnoHB. From Tliraco it passed to Corinth 
and Athens, as well as other cities of Greece. It 
was celebrated during the night amid dissoluteness 
and debauchery of the most revolting description. 
A festival bearing the same namo was celebrated in 
Sicily, but there is no evidence that it was disgraced 
by the observance of the licentious practices which 
prevailed in the Thracian festival. The priests of 
the goddess who presided at the festival were an- 
ciently called B apt AS (which see). 

COUNCIL, a term used in several passages of the 
New Testament, for example, Matt. v. 22; Luke 
xxii. 66; Acts vi. 12, to denote the Sanhedrim 
(which see), or supreme civil court over which the 
high priest presided, and which took cognizance of 
all offences which were of a somewhat important and 
aggravated description. Besides the Sanhedrim, the 
Talmudists assert, that there were two other smaller 
councils, each consisting of twenty-three persons, to 
hear and determine in the case of miuor offences. 
Those potty courts were established in every town 
or village where there were one hundred and twenty 
inhabitants; and if the population was smaller, a 
tribunal was set up of three judges, one chosen by 
fiic accuser, another by the accused, and a third by 
ll>th parties. 

^COUNCIL (Ecclesiastical;, an assembly of ec- 
clesiastical persons met for the purpose of consulta- 
tion on ecclesiastical matters. The first counoil of 
this kind is supposed by many writers, Protestant AS 
well as Romanist, to have been tliat which was com- 
posed of the apostles and elders of Jerusalem, and of 
whidh we have an account in Acts xv. From such 
a narrative being contained in Scripture, it has been 
sometimes argued that councils, according to this 
model, are of Divine authority. Hence acoee the 
Romish idea of infallible councils, who accordingly 
adopted the prefatory language of the decree of the 
Qouidl of JmMlen, ■ lyaamid ped to tto Bafy 
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Ghost and to us." But such pretensions were alto- 
gether unwarranted, and only tended to foster the 
pride and arrogance of an ambitious priesthood. 
Such an extravagant idea as that of the divine au- 
thority of the ecclesiastical councils, which have 
from time to time met and issued decrees which 
claimed obedience from the whole Christian world, 
is opposed alike by the testimony of antiquity and 
the opinious of the earliest writers who refer to the 
couucils of the church. Tertullian speaks of the 
ecclesiastical assemblies of the Greeks as purely a 
human institution ; and Firmili&n, bishop of Csesa- 
rea, in a letter to Cyprian, written about the middle 
of the third century, refers to such assemblies as 
nothing more than a convenient arrangement. Ec- 
clesiastical councils had their origin among the 
Greeks, who had been accustomed from the very na- 
ture of their civil government to attach the utmost 
importance to public assemblies in matters of legis- 
lation in the state; and it was natural for them, 
when the circumstances of the church required it, to 
resort to such assemblies for legislation in matters 
which concerned the church. The first ecclesiasti- 
cal councils were held against the Montanihtb 
(which see), towards the middle of the Becoud century, 
in Asia Minor and Thrace. 

COUNCILS (Consistohial), meetings of the 
presbyters or elders in consistory with the bishop, 
thus forming a court for ecclesiastical purposes 
corresponding to the Kirk- Session, as it is termed 
in Scotland. These courts belonged to individu- 
al churches. Thus when Synesius, bishop of Plo- 
leinuis, proceeded against An (Ironic us, the impiouN 
and blaspheming prefect of Pentapolis, he summoned 
a meeting of the consistory of his own church, which 
solemnly excommunicated Androniciis, And in his 
account of the matter, Synesius says, “ The church 
of Ptoleinais gave notice of this excommunication 
to all her sister churches throughout the world, re- 
quiring thorn to hold Andronicus excommunicated, 
and not to despise her act ns being only that of a 
poor church in a small city.” 

COUNCILS (Gkmkhal), or (Ecumenical, as- 
semblies which have been supposed to represent the 
whole body of the Christian church. 11 Men being j 
accustomed already,” says N candor, « to regard the 
provincial synods as the highest legislative and judi- 
cial tribunals for the churches of the ^several pro- 
vinces, it was natural, when disputes arose which 
occupied the largest portion of tlu Christendom of 
the Homan empire, that the thought should occur of 
forming, after seme analogous manner, a like tribu- 
nal for the Christendom of the whole Homan em- 
pire; and this was soon transferred, generally, to 
the entire church universal. The provincial synods 
then being customarily regarded as organs of the 
Holy Spirit for the guidance of the churches or a 
certain district, this idea was applied to the rela- 
tion of universal councils to the whole church. 
These universal councils had a two-fold aim ; to de- 


cide disputes concerning doctrines, and to determine 
the constitution, the forms of worship and the disci- 
pline of the church ; to which latter, the canons of 
these assemblies had reference. 1 ' 

The number of general or oecumenical councils is 
reckoned variously by different churches. The or- 
thodox Greek church enumerates only seven, and 
refuses to acknowledge the authority of those which 
followed. The first seven now referred to are as fol- 
lows : The first council of Nice, A. D. 325. The tint 
council of Constantinople, A. D. 381. The council 
of Ephesus, A. n. 431. The council of Chalcedon 
A. D. 451. The second council of Constantinople. 
/a. d. 553. The third council of Constantinople, A. n v 
TOO. The second council of Nice, A. D. 787. 
Oddest of the writers of the church of Home hold that 
there have been eighteen oecumenical and infallible 
councils, but they differ am6ng themselves as to wliat 
particular councils are entitled to this character. 
Sixtus V. caused a list of the eighteen generally re- 
cognized councils to be put up in the Vatican. 
These, in addition to the first seven already enumer- 
ated, consist of the following : The fourth council of 
Constantinople, A. D. 869. The first Latcran coun- 
cil, A. i). 1122. The second Lateran council, A.D. 
1139. The third lateran council, a. D. 1179. The 
fourth Latcran council, A. D. 1215. The first coun- 
cil of Lyons, a.d. 1245. The second council of 
Lyons, a.d. 1274. The council of Vienne, a.d. 
J311. The council of Florence, a.d. 1439. The 
(fifth Lateran council, a.d. 1512. The council of 
Vrent, a. n. 1545 

£%9'he French divines in general maintain that the 
councils of Fisa A. D. 1400, Constance A. P. 1414, 
and BasIc a. D. 1431, were also a'cuincnic&l, while 
the Italian clergy deny this, and ascribe, instead of 
these, infallibility to the councils of Lyons, Flor- 
ence, and the fifth Latcran. The Popes have 
never given any formal decision on this disputed 
point; so that it is still doubtful whether the 
Church of Home acknowledges the eighteen in- 
fallible councils according to the French or the Ita- 
lian list. Tho Protestant churches are unanimous in 
rejecting the authority of all these councils, and the 
twenty-first article of the Church of England declares 
that such councils may err, and sometimes have 
erred, and that things ordained by them as necessary 
to salvation, “ have neither strength nor authority 
unless it mAy be declared that they be taken out of 
Holy Scripture. 11 

The eighteen general or oecumenical councils may 
be divided into two classes, the Eastern and the 
Western, the former consisting of eight, all of which 
were called by the Emperors, and the latter consist- 
ing of ten, all of which were called by the Popes, 
The history of the whole of these councils, both 
Eastern and Western, reveals scenes of carnal strife 
party passion, which have too often been unfa- 
v6urable, rather than otherwise, to the cause of true 
Christianity. Gregory Nasianxen expresses him* 
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self with great plainness in speaking of his own ex- 
perience of all such councils. “ I am so constituted, 11 
he says, “ that, to speak tho truth, I dread every as- 
sembly of bishops ; for I have never yet seen a good 
end of any one, — never been at a synod which did 
more for the suppression than it did for the increase 
of evils; for an indescribable thirst for contention 
and for rule prevails in them, and a man will tie far 
more likely to draw upon himself the reproach of 
wishing to set himself up as a judge of other men’s 
wickedness, than he will be to succeed in any at- 
tempts of his to remove it.” Some of them, accord- 
ing to the testimony of eye-witnesses, resembled a 
disorderly rabble, more than an assembly of grave 
and learned divines. At best they were a collection 
of frail, fallible mortals, whose passions were often 
stronger than their judgment, and therefore their 
decisions must be received with the utmost caution, 
and only adopted in so far as they are in accordance 
with the Word of God, which by every enlightened 
Protestant is regarded as the only infallible rule of 
faith and obedience. See Infallibility (Doc- 
trine of). 

COUNCILS (Occasional), ecclesiastical assem- 
blies convened for special purposes in a particular 
locality or district, but making no pretensions to re- 
present the whole Christian church. Such councils 
liavc been very numerous. A few of the most impor- 
tant may be noticed. At Aix-la-Ch&pelle, ▲. D. 81f>, a 
council was held for regulating the canons of cathe- 
dral churches. The council of Savonnieries, in 860, 
was the first which gave the title of Most Christian 
King to the king of France ; but it did not become 
the peculiar appellation of that sovereign till 1409. 
The council of Troyes, in 887, decides the disputes 
about the imperial dignity. The second council of 
Troyes, 1107, restrains the clergy from marrying. 
Tho council of Clermont, in 1095. Tho first cru- 
sade was determined in this council. The bishops 
had yet the precedency of cardinals. In this assem- 
bly the name of Pope was for the first time given to 
the head of the church, exclusively of the bishops, 
who used to assume that title. Here, also, Hugh, 
archbishop of Lyons, obtained of the Pope a confir- 
mation of the primacy of his see over that of Sens. 
The council of Rheiins, summoned by Eugenius III. 
in 1148, in which patrons of churches are prohibited 
from taking more than ancient fees, upon pain of de- 
privation and ecclesiastical burial. Bishops, deacons, 
sub-deacons, monks, and nuns, are restrained from 
marrying. In this council the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity was decided ; but uipon separation tho Pope 
called a congregation, in which the cardinals pre- 
tended they had no right to judge of doctrinal points ; 
that this was the privilege peculiar to the Pope. Tfle 
council of Sutrium, in 1046, wherein three Popes 
who had assumed the chair were deposed. The 
council of Clarendon in England, against Beckft, 
held in 1164. The council of Ixynbez, in tie codn- 
trjr of AJbigcois, in 1200, occasioned by sons i distur- 


bances on account of the Allrigenses ; a crusade was 
formed on this account, and an army sent to extir- 
pate them. Innocent III. spirited up this barbarous 
war. Dominic was the apostle, the count of Tou- 
louse the victim, and Simon, count qf Montfort, the 
conductor or chief. The council of Paris in 1210, in 
wliich Aristotle's metaphysics was condemned to 
the Hames, lest tho refinements of that philosopher 
should have a bad tendency on men’s minds, by ap- 
plying those subjects to religion. Tho council of 
Pisa, begun March the 2d, 1409, in which Benedict 
XIII. and Gregory XII. were deposed. Another 
council, sometimes called general, held at Pisa, in 
1605. Louis XII. of France, assembled a national 
council at Tours (being highly disgusted with the 
Pope,) 1610, whore was present tho cardinal De 
Gurce, deputed by the emperor; and it was then 
agreed to convene a general council at Pisa, 

COUNCILS (Provincial), assemblies of tho 
bishops and presbyters of all tho churches in a pro- 
vince, corresponding to the Presbytery (which 
see) of modern times. Several Romish writers deny 
that presbyters wore allowed a seat in these councils. 
Bcdlarmine only goes so far as to deny them a deci- 
sive voice in such assemblies. But all unprejudiced 
writers, both Protestant and Romish, agroe, that even 
from the first origin of such councils presbyters had 
liberty to sit and deliberate with bishops in all ec- 
clesiastical matters referring to the province. 

COUNSELS (Evangelical). See Evangeli- 
cal Counsels. 

COUNTRY BISHOPS. See CitoRnpiKJOK. 

COURSES OF PRIESTS. See Priest. 

COURT OF THE TABERNACLE. See Ta- 
bernacle. 

COURTS OF THE TEMPLE. See Temple. 

/ipOURTS (Romish). See Congregations 
(RJjmihh). 

^IfcoURT OF HIGH COMMISSION. This court 
took its rise from a remarkable clause in the Act of 
Supremacy, passed in 1568-69, by which Quoen 
Elizabeth and her successors were “empowered to 
choose persons to exercise under her all manner of 
jurisdiction, privileges, and pre-eminences, touching 
any spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the 
realms of England and Ireland ; as also to visit, reform, 
redress, order, correct, and amend all errors, heresies, 
schisms, Rhyses, contempts, ofienoeH, enormities, 
whatsoever ; provided, that they have no power to 
determine anything to be heresy but what lu» been 
adjudged to bo so by the authority of the canonical 
Scripture, or by the first four general councils, 
or any of them, or by any other general council, 
whiftein the same was declared heresy by the ex- 
press and plain words of canonical Scripture, or such 
as, shall hereafter be declared to be heresy by the 
High Court of Parliament, with the assent of the 
clergy in convocation.” In conformity wRb this 
clause, the Queen appointed a certain number oi 
commissioners for ecclesiastical causes. The court 
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thou formed was called the High Commission Court, 
because it claimed a more extensive jurisdiction and 
higher powers than the ordinal? Courts of the 
Bishops. Its jurisdiction, in fact, reached over the 
whole kingdom. Those commissioners were em- 
powered to make inquiry, not only by the legal me- 
thods of juries and witnesses, but by all other ways 
and means which thoy could devise, tliat is, by rack, 
torture, inquisition, and imprisonment. They were 
vested with a right to examine such persons as they 
suspected, by administering to them an oath, by 
which they were obliged to answer all questions, and 
thereby might bo obliged to accuse themselves or 
their most intimate friends. The fines they imposed 
were merely discretionary; the imprisonment to 
which thoy condemned was limited by no rule hut 
their own pleasure ; they imposed when they thought 
proper new articles of faith on the clergy, and proa 
tised all the iniquities and cruelties of a real inqui- 
sition. This court suspended and deprived minis- 
ters of their livings, by the canon law, on the solemn 
determination of three commissioners. 

The appointment of Courts of High Commission 
''was not limited to the reign of Elizabeth ; we find 
James instituting such courts in Scotland when he 
was endeavouring to introduce Prelacy into that part 
of his kingdom. In 1610 a commission was given 
under the great seal to the two archbishops of St. 
Andrews and Glasgow, to hold two Courts of High 
Commission, which were afterwards united in 1615. 
Dr. Hetherington, in his History of the Church of 
Scotland, thus describes the nature of courts of this 
kind : “ Never was a more tyrannical court instituted 
than that of High Commission. It was regulated 
by no fixed laws or forms of justice, and was armed 
with the united terrors of civil and ecclesiastical 
despotism. It had the power of receiving Appeals 
from any ecclesiastical judicatory ; of calling before 
it all persons accused of immorality, heresy, sedition, 
or any imaginary offorico; of finding them guilty 
upon evidence which no court of justice would ha vo 
sustained ; and of inflicting any punishment, eithor 
civil or ecclesiastical, or both, which it thought pro- 
per. * As it exalted the bishops far abovo any pro- 
late that ever was in Scotland, so it put the King in 
possession of what he had long desired, namely, the 
royal prerogative and absolute power to use the 
bodies and goods of his subjects at his pleasure, 
without form or process of law : so that our bishops 
were fit instruments of the overthrow of the freedom 
and liberty both of the Church and realm of Scot- 

~>vA High Commission Court was re-erected in Scot- 
land on the 16th January 1664, and was, if possible, 
more arbitrary in its proceedings than its predecessor 
had been. This court consisted of nine prelates ipid 
thirty-five laymen, five being a quorum, of which one 
must bo a prelate. They were empowered to summon 
hefore them, ami to punish, all the deposed ministers 
who presumed to preach, all who attended conventi- 


cles, all who kept meetings at feats, and the saem- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, and ail who write, speak, 
preach or print against Prelacy. They were em- 
jKJwercd to inflict censures of suspension and depo- 
sition ; to levy fines and imprison ; to employ magis- 
trates and military force for the apprehension of thou 
victims; and finally, to do and execute what they 
shall find necessary and convenient for his Majesty's 
service. “ The proceedings of the Court of High 
Commission," says Dr. Hetherington, 11 were such as 
were to be expected from its spirit and construction. 
It at once assumed the power of both the swords, 
and acted equally as an ecclesiastical and as a civil 
court. Holding the most intimate intercourse with 
the curates, who formed an organized espionage co- 
extensive with the nation, the Court of High Com- 
mission obtained information respecting every sincere 
Prenbyterian throughout the kingdom, summoned 
every one whom it was their pleasure to oppress, 
and, without the formalities of citing witnesses and 
hearing evidence, either passed sentence upon the 
Imre accusation, or required the oath of supremacy 
to be taken, and, upon its being refused, inflicted 
whatever sentence they thought proper, short of 
death. Somo were reduced to utter poverty by 
fines ; Borne were imprisoned till thoy contracted fatal 
diseases ; some were Imnishcd to the remotest and 
mo# unhealthy and inhospitable parts of the king- 
dom ; and somo were actually sold for slaves. Of 
the great numbers summoned to appear before thi» A 
terrible court of inquisition, not one is recorded to 
have escaped without Buffering punishment, and often 
to an extreme degree of severity." 

COURTS (Church), a term used in Presbyterian 
churches to denote the various ecclesiastical courts 
composed of ministers and elders, in which all mat- 
ters affecting the doctrines, government, and disci 
pline of the church are duly considered. These 
courts consist of kirk-sessions, presbyteries, synods, 
and the General Assembly, which form a regular 
gradation from the inferior up to the supreme court, 
where all matters puroly ecclesiastical take end. 
The lowest court or kirk-session takes cognizance of 
persons and matters within its bounds ; but there ia 
a right of appeal from its decision to the next higher 
court, the presbytery, then to the synod, and last of 
all to the General Assembly, from whose decisions, 
unless affecting temporal interests, there is no ap- 
peal. The Church of Scotland, in common with all 
Presbyterian churches, claims the right of meeting in 
all its courts, by its own appointment ; but it also 
recognizes the right of the^ supreme magistrate to 
call synods, and to be present at them. This latter 
right is denied by those Presbyterian bodies who 
hfild the Voluntary principle. Only two instances 
are on record in which the Lord High Commisaioner, 
in opposition to the mind of the jodicatoxy, dissolved 
tlvs Assembly without fixing a time for the meeting 
ofcnother ; and os both these occasions the Assem- 
bly continued its sittings, and by its own intrinsic 
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power appointed the day when the next Assembly 
should be held. 

COURTS (Spiritual), those courts belonging 
to the Church of England to which the considera- 
tion of ecclesiastical matters belongs. For a long 
period the court for ecclesiastical and temporal mat- 
ters was one and the same. It was called theoounty 
court, where the bishop and the earl, or, in his ab- 
sence, the sheriffs or their representatives, sat jointly 
for the administration of justice— the fust in mat ten 
ecclesiastical by the laws of the church — the second 
in matten temporal by the laws of the state. In 
the days of William the Conqueror, however, a se- 
paration took place between the temporal and tlio 
spiritual jurisdictions, and ecclesiastical courts were 
set up, to which all ecclesiastical matters were re- 
ferred. These courts have continued down to the 
present day, and are six in number, namely, the 
Archdeacon's Court, the Consistory courts, the Pre- 
rogative and the Arches Court ; the Court of Pecu- 
liars, and the Court of Delegates. For An Account of 
the different courts, see articles under the words 
here marked in italics. But though still in exis- 
tence, these courts ore far from having the ex- 
tent of authority which they could formerly claim, 
the law of Henry VII. for tho punishment of 
priests having been superseded by an “ Act for bet- 
ter enforcing church discipline,” passed in the reign 
wf the present Queen. 

: w\COVEN r ANT8, a term which in ordinary lan- 
guage is identical with Contracts (which sec), and 
which have been wont to be ratified in a variety of 
different ways. The word occurs very frequently in 
Sacred Scripture, both iu the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Dr. Russell, in his able work on tho 'Old 
and New Covenants, 1 makes some judicious remarks 
on the original meaning of the term : u The word, 
which in the Old Testament Scriptures is rendered 
covenant, is accordingly dorived from a root, which 
signifies to purify, and hence it is sometimes used to 
signify soap, Jer. ii. 22 ; Mai. iii. 2. The word it- 
self, which is rendered covenant, signifies a purifier, 
a purification, or a purification sacrifice; and the 
phrase for making a covenant, literally signifies to 
cut a purifier, or to cut off a purifying victim. The 
ancient manner of confirming a covenant, was by 
the slaying of an auimal in sacrifice, and then di- 
viding it into pieces, between which the party mak- 
ing the engagement or promise, solemnly passed. 
After Abraham had divided certain victims, God, 
under the symbol of a burning lamp, passed between 
the pieces; and thus, < In* that same day, the Lord 
made a covenant with Abraham, saying, unto thy 
seed have I given this land, from the river of Egypt 
unto the great river, the river Euphrates.' Gen. xv. 

7 — 18. This was by no means a covenant of mutual 
stipulation, but ot free promise on the part of the 
Almighty alone; and, therefore, tiie Divine* glory 
akme passed between the pieces/ It desenps our 
attention, that though many of the promises to Abra- 


ham are recorded in the xii. and xiii. chapters of the 
book of Genesis, they am not termed a covenant, till 
an account is given in chap. xv. of their being rati- 
fied by sacrifices. This solemn mode of confirmation 
prefigured the great sacrifice of the Son of God, in 
right of whom Abraham and his seed were to inherit 
the blessing. It is easy to see how promises made 
in behalf of sinful aud polluted men, came to be con- 
firmed by means of a sacrifice ; for as it is by means of 
an atonement that guilt is purged away, and that 
sinners, as thus purified from it, have access into 
the presence and family of God ; so it was proper, 
that whatever promises of blessing were made to 
such, should bo ratified in a way which should ex- 
hibit the great means by which purification from sin 
and reconciliation to God should be effected. To 
tjiis mode of confirming the covenant there is a re- 
ference in Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19, where God denounces 
a curse on the different classes in Judah and Jeru- 
salem ; who, on a particular occasion, had made a 
covenant before him, in regard to their servants, by 
cutting a calf in twain, and passing Ik* tween the 
parts of it., as a ratification of the promised liberty of 
their enslaved brethren. In allusion to this charac- 
ter of our Lord as a purifier, the redeemed are re- 
presented as arrayed in robes made white in the 
blood of the I^mth, Rev. vii. 14. Now, garments 
cannot literally be made white by being washed in 
blood ; but sins being represented as the pollution 
of the soul, and so excluding men as spiritually de- 
filed from the presence of God, it is easy to see how 
that state of acceptance into which men are brought, 
through the application of the atonement of Christ, 
is signified by their Appearing in robes mode white 
by being washed in his blood. 

“ When men saw that God confirmed his promise 
by a sacrifice, they learned to confirm their own 
engagements by the same means, though not with 
the same views. The custom appears to have arisen 
from regard to the great sacrifice, which was to re- 
deem mankind ; and those who in this way symboli- 
cally confirmed their engagements, would be consi- 
dered os having staked their hope of salvation, 
through the great sacrifice, on their faithful fulfil- 
ment. Now, as the engagements of men were gen- 
erally mutual stipulations between the parties con- 
cerned, the word covenant came to denote a mutual 
compact so ratified, and, at last, whether thus rati- 
fied or not. But w ^ icn applied k God, it denotea 
nothing of this kind, but, as has just been stated, 
his own free and gracious promises in behalf of the 
guilty and unworthy, ratified by a sacrifice ; or elee 
a gracious constitution of things, or an institution, 
or a system of institutions, founded upon and illus- 
trative of his promises.’ 1 

Ift accordance with this extensive view of the weed 
covenant , it may be applied to all the various dispen- 
sations under which, in the course of ogee, God was 
pleased to reveal to men his phut of merey through 
a Redeemer. In this view we can with propriety 
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I speak of the covenant as revealed to our first parents, 
Mid tli fin to Noah ; of the covenant established with 
Abraham, and' afterwards with Israel at Sinai ; last 
i of all we rati speak of the covenant ratified by 
Christ. But the Bible sets before us two primary 
covenants or dispensations, which it terms the first 
and the second, or the Old and the New. The one 
had a reference to the Jewish nation only ; the other 
: to believers of all ages and nations. The one was 
a typical, the other an Antitypical covenant. The 
one was temporary, the other eternal. The one 
could only secure an earthly, the other a heavenly 
inheritance. 

Systematic divines are accustomed to speak of 
two covenants as referred to in the Word of God, 
the covenant of works and the covenant of grace. 
The former denotes the federal transaction between 
God and Adam, in which he promised eternal life 
to our first parents upon the condition of obedience, 
not only to the moral law written on their heart, but 
to tho positive precept respecting the tree of 
knowledge. This agreement is also termed tho 
covenant of nature, because it was entered into with 
man while he was iti his natural state of innocence ; 
and also the covenant of life, because life was pro- 
mised as the reward of obedience. Tho covenant of 
grace, on the other hand, which is fitly so termed, 
as bestowing its reward not upon him who works, 
but upon hint who believes, denotes the agreement 
relative to tho salvation of sinners into which God 
the Father entered with Christ the Son, from all 
eternity, in behalf of his elect people. The condi- 
. tions of tho covenant were fulfilled by Christ, and 
all the promises and blessings of the covenant are 
imparted in tho first instance to Christ, and then to 
his people in Him. 

The covenant of graco has been administered by 
Christ under two distinct economies, the one 'before, 
and the other after, the coming of Christ. The great 
design in both cases is to impart its benefits to those 
for whom they were intended ; and this design is ac- 
complished by the preaching of the gOBpel, in which 
salvation is offered to sinners ; and by tho power of the 
Spirit, who works faith in the hearts of those who were 
chosen in Christ to eternal life. It is only by faith 
that we can obtain an interest in the covenant, and 
hence the solemn declaration, "Ho that belie vet h 
shall be saved, but he that belie veth" not shall be 
damned. 1 ' All that were descended from Adam are 
involved in the covenant made with him; and all 
who arc born in Christ are involved in the covenant 
made with Him. 

COVENANT (The First), subscribed at Edin- 
burgh on the 3d of December 1567, by the ad- 
herents of the Reformation in Scotland, binding 
them to mutual Bupporf of each other and of* the 
gospel. This covenant, which we give in its entire 
form, runs in these words : “ 1 We, perceiving how 
Satan, in his members the antichrists of our time, 
cruelly doth rage, seeking to downthrow and destroy 


the evangel of Christ and his congregation, ought 
according to our bounden duty, to strive in our Mas- 
ter's cause, even unto the death, being certain of the 
victory in Him : the which, our duty being well con- 
sidered, we do promise before the Majesty of God 
and his congregation, That we, by bis grace, shall 
with all diligence continually apply our wholo power, 
substance, and our very lives, to maintain, set for- 
ward, and establish the most blessed Word of God, 
and his congregation ; and shall labour at our possi- 
bility to have faithful ministers, purely and truly to 
minister Christ's evangel and sacraments to his peo- 
ple. We shall maintain them, nourish them, and 
defend them, the whole congregation of Christ, and 
every member thereof, at our whole powers and 
wairing [expending] of our lives against Satan and 
all wicked power that does intend tyranny and trou- 
ble against the foresaid congregation. Unto the 
which holy word and congregation we do join us ; 
and also do renounce and forsake the congregation 
of Satan, with all the superstitions, abominations, 
and idolatry thereof. And moreover shall declare 
ourselves manifestly enemies thereto, by this our 
faithful promise before God, testified to his congre- 
gation, by our subscription at these presents. At 
Edinburgh tho third day of December 1557 years. 

God called to witness. 1 ” This bond or covenant 
was solemnly sworn to and subscribed by the lords 
and chief gentry who were devoted to the reformed 
interests, and who, from the frequent recurrence of 
the word congregation in the document, received the 
name of the Lords of the Congregation, and their 
followers were called the Congregation. 

COVENANT (The Second), another bond sub- 
scribed by the Lords of the Congregation in Scot- 
land a short time after the above. It was sub- 
scribed on tho 3 1st of May 1559, in the name of the 
whole congregation, pledging them to mutual sup- 
port and defence in the cause of religion, or any 
cause dependent thereupon, by whatsoever pretext it 
might be concealed. 

COVENANT (Tiie First National, of Scot- 
land), the name given to a Confession of Faith 
drawn up by John Craig, one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh at the Reformation. It forma the first 
pa.it of every subsequent national covenant entered 
into by the Church and people of Scotland. The 
occasion of its being framed and subscribed at this 
time, was the jealousy entertained by the nation of 
the Duke of Lennox and other nobles, who either 
openly avowed their adherence to the Church of 
Rome, or were suspected of attachment to the Rom- 
iito creed. This covenant was subscribed by the 
king himself, his household, and the greater part of 
the nobility and gentry throughout the kingdom. It * 
was ratified by the General Assembly, and the sign- 
ing of it zealously promoted by the ministers in 
every #art of thecountry. The National Covenant 
was renewed in r638, with an addition drawn up by 
Johnston ofWarristeni which contained the Acts of 
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F'sHiament condemning Popery, and confirming and 
ratifying the acta of the Genet*] Assembly. The 
latter part of the document, which was the produo* 
tion of Henderson, contained a special application of 
the whole to present circumstances. From the 
subscription of this covenant arose the name of Cove- 
nanters. 

The following graphic account of the subscrib- 
ing of this covenant is given by Dr. Ho the ring- 
ton in his History of the Church of Scotland : “ At 
length the important day, the 28 th of February, 
dawned, in which Scotland was to resume her solemn 
covenant union with her God. All wero fully aware, 
that on the great transaction of this day, aud on tlio 
blessing of God upon it, would depend the welfare or 
the wo of the Church and kingdom for generations 
to come. By daybreak all the commissioners were 
met; and the Covenant being now written out, it 
was read over, and its leading propositions deliber- 
ately examined, all being invited to express their 
opinions freely, and every objection patiently heard 
and answered. From time to time there appeared 
some slightly 'doubtful symptoms, indicative of pos- 
sible disunion ; but these gradually gave way before the 
rising tide of sacred emotion with which almost every 
heart was heaving. Finally, it was agreed tliat all 
the commissioners who were in town, with as many 
of their friends as could attend, should meet at the 
Greyfriars Church in the afternoon, to sign the bond 
of union with each other, and of covenant with God. 

“ As the hour drew near, people from all quarters 
Hocked to the spot; and before the commissioners 
appeared, the church and churchyard were densely 
filled with the gravest, the wisest, and the best of 
Scotland's pious sons and daughters. With the hour 
approached the men : Rothes, Loudon, Henderson, 
Dickson, and Johnston appeared, bearing a copy of 
the Covenant roady for signature. The meeting was 
then constituted by Henderson, in a prayer of very 
remarkable power, earnestness, aud spirituality of 
tone aud feeling. The dense multitude listened with 
breathless reverence And awe, as if each man felt 
hitnself alone in the presence of the Hearer of prayer. 
When he concluded, the Karl of Loudon stood forth, 
addressed the meeting, and stated, explained, and 
vindicated the object for which they were assembled. 
He very judiciously directed their attention to the 
covenants of other days, when their venerated fathers 
had publicly joined themaelves^o the Lord, and hAd 
obtained support under their trials, and deliverance 
from every danger; pointed out the similarity of 
their position, and the coifbequcnt propriety and duty 
of fleeing to the same high tower of Almigltfy 
strength ; and concluded by an appeal to the Search*? 
of hearts, that nothing disloyal or treasonable was 
meant. Johnston then unrolled the vast sheet of 
parchment, and in a clear and steady voice read the 
Covenant aloud. He finished, and stood silqpt. A 
solemn stillness followed, deep, unbroken, sacred. 
Man felt the near presence of that dread Majesty to 


whom they were about to vow allegiance ; and 
bowed their souls before Him, in the faiiiatliless awe 
of silent spiritual adoration. 

“ Rothes at length, with subdued tone, broke the 
silence, stating, that if any lmd still olfactions to 
offer, they should rcjiair, if from the south or west 
parts of the kingdom to tho west door of the chureh, 
where their doubts would be heard and resolved by 
Loudon and Dickson ; if from tho north and east, to 
the east door, where the same would bo done by 
Henderson and himself. ‘ Few camo, proposed but 
few doubts, and these were soon resolved.' Again a 
deep and solemn pniiso ensued ; not the |»Ause of ir- 
resolution, but of modest diffidence, each thinking 
every other more worthy than himself to place the 
first name upon this Bacred bond. An aged noble- 
man, the venerable Karl of Sutherland, at last step- 
ped slowly and reverentially forward, and with 
throbbing heart and trembling hand subacriUid Scot 
land's Covenant with God. All hesitation in a mo 
ment disappeared. Name followed name in swift 
succession, till all within tho Church had given their 
signatures. It was then removed into the church- 
yard, and spread out on a level grave-stone, to obtain 
the subscription of the assembled multitude. Here 
the scene became, if possible, still moro impressive. 
The intense emotions of many became irrepressible. 
Some wept Aloud; some burst into a shout of exulta- 
tion; some after their names added the words till 
death; and some, opening a vein, subscribed with 
their own warm blood. As the space became filled, 
they wrote their names in a contracted form, limit- 
ing them at last to the initial letters, till not a spot 
remained on which Another letter could be inscribed. 
There wab another pause. The nation had framed n 
Covenant in former days, and had violated its en- 
gagements : hence the calamities in which it lmd 
been and was involved. If they too should break 
this sAcred bond, bow deep would be their guilt I 
Such seem to have been their thoughts during this 
period of silent communing with their own hearts; 
for, as if moved by one spirit, — and doubtless limy 
were moved by the One Eternal Spirit, — with low 
heart-wrung groans, and faces bathed in tears, they 
lifted up their right hands to heaven, avowing, by 
this sublime appeal, tliat they had now ‘joined them- 
selves to the Lord in an everlasting Covenant, that 
shall not be* forgotten."’ This covenant was re- 
newed by the Covenanters (winch see) at Lanark 
in 16 C 6 . * 

COVENANT (The Solemn League and), one 
of the most important documents connected with the 
religious history of Scotland. It was framed as a 
bond of union between England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. The first intention of some of the English at 
least was to form a civil* league between the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, but after due 
consideration it was resolved that there should be 
also a religious union between the three kingdoms, 
cemented by their entering' into e Solemn League 
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and Covenant. A draught of the document was 
drawn up by Alexander Henderson, one of the most 
eminent ministers of the time, which, after a few 
unimportant amendments, was adopted by all parties 
concerned, at a meeting in the Scottish capital. On 
the 25th of September 1643, both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, with the Assembly of Divines, and the Scot- 
tish Commissioners, assembled in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, to take this important Covc- 
-nant into serious consideration. Divine service 
having been performed, the Solemn League was read, 
article by article, from a parchment roll, the whole 
assembly standing uncovered, and swearing to it with 
their bauds lifted up to heAven. The document 
being thus adopted by the English Parliament, was 
retransmitted to Scotland, with orders that it should 
be subscribed throughout the kingdom. 

The Solemn League And Covenant was framtfd 
with the view of accomplishing several most import- 
ant objects affecting deeply the interests of the 
church and the nation. These objects Are thus 
briefly summed up by Dr. M‘Crie : “In this 
Covenant our fathers hound themselves and their 
posterity, fir$t } To endeavour the preservation of the 
Reformed religion in the Church of Scotland, the 
reformation of religion in England and Ireland, 1 ac- 
cording to the Word of God and the example of the 
best Reformed Churches, 1 and the bringing of tho 
three Churches to the nearest possible conjunction 
and uniformity in religion; secondly , To the extirpa- 
tion of Popery and Prelacy ; thirdly , To the preser- 
vation of the rights of Parliament, of the liberties of 
the kingdoms, and of his majesty’s person ami au- 
thority ; and, lastly > they pledge themselves to per- 
sonal reformation, and a holy life.” 

The groat body of the people of all ranks entered 
with their whole heart into this Bolemn pledge, and 
thus the three kingdoms bound themselves to main- 
tain the holy cause of tho Reformation against ail 
who might oppose it : “ There can be no doubt,” says 
Dr. llotherington, “ in tho mind of any intelligent 
and thoughtful man, that on it mainly rests under 
Providence the noble structure of the British Con- 
stitution. But fur it, so far ns man may judge, these 
kingdoms would have been placed beneath the dead- 
ening bondage of absolute despotism ; and in the fato 
of Britain the liberty and civilization of the world 
would have sustained a fatal paralysing shock.” 
Whatever may be thought of this strong view of the 
subject, thero can be little diversity of opinion as to 
the peculiar importance and suitableness of such a 
transaction at the critical period in which it took 
place. Great principles were embodied in th^ Sol- 
emn League And Covenant, which no nation nor 
even a siugle individual could subscribe without in- 
volving himself in very solemn responsibilities. But 
it is a question on which serious doubts are enter- 
tained by many sincere Christians, whether in any 
human transaction the generation existing at any 
period of a nation’s history can possibly involve their 


posterity in obligations of a moral character addi- 
tional to those which God hath imposed upon all 
Christians of all ages and nations. Dr. IPCrie, 
however, who seems to hold the perpetual obliga- 
tion of the covenants, alleges, in opposition to Bueh 
scfuples as we have now referred to, that “ the Sol- 
emn League, as well as the National Covenant ot 
Scotland, were properly national and public deeds, 
binding, indeed, to the external support of a certain 
profession of religion, but not necessarily implying 
spiritual qualifications in those who entered into 
them. Vowing is, in its own nature, not a religious 
but a moral duty, competent to nations as well aa in- 
dividuals; and our covenants may be vindicated on 
the same principle as the oaths which Britain still 
considers herself entitled to exact from those who 
hold the highest official stations in the country.” 
To all this it is usually replied, that the vows or 
covenants into which nations may enter, are quite 
competent for them in the existing circumstances, but 
no possible state of circumstances can be of bo uni- 
versal a character as to require a covenant which 
would be of universal obligation. Should the cove- 
nant be of so general a nature as to apply to the na- 
tion in every succeeding age, and under every variety 
of circumstances, even then its obligation does not 
arise from the fact of its being the covenant of this 
nation, but because it embodies principles which are 
binding upon all nations and in all circumstances. 

Charles I. was earnestly pressed by the Scottish 
commissioners to subscribe the Solemn League, but 
to all their entreaties, even on their bended knees, 
he lent a deaf ear, alleging that he was bound by his 
coronation oath to defend the prelacy and the cere- 
monies of the English church, and that rather than 
wrong his conscience by violating that oath, he 
would forfeit his crown and his life. In 1650, how- 
ever, Charles II. declared his approbation both of 
[ this and the National Covenant by a solemn oath ; 
and in tho course of the same year he made a fur- 
ther declaration to the same purpose at Dunferm- 
line, renewing it in the following year at Scone. 
Throughout the whole of these transactions Charles 
was wholly hypocritical and insincere, being actuated 
by no other motive than a desire to secure at all 
hazards the support of the Scottish Presbyterians. 
Accordingly, before this unprincipled monarch landed 
from Holland, he agreed to swear aud subscribe the 
Covenant, and yet ftlie discovery was afterwards 
made that while on the Continent he had embraced 
Popery, the only religion in which he could be said 
to have continued till Ufs death. Profligate aud 
faithless, he had no regard for obligations of any 
Ifind, but much less those which were connected 
with sacred things. When be had succeeded in 
1662 in thrusting Episcopacy upon the Scottish peo 
pie, the Parliament of Scotland passed a declaration 
^hich was ordered to be subscribed by all persons in 
public^ trust, and Which was to the following effect * 
“ I do' sincerely affirm and declare that I judge it 
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mkwftil for subjects, under pretext of reformation, 
§r any other pretext whatsoever, to enter into 
Leagues and Covenants, or to take up arras against 
the king, or those commissioned by him, and all those 
gatherings, petitions, Ac., that were used in the be- 
ginning, and canning on of the late troubles, were 
unlawful and seditious. And particularly, that these 
oaths, whereof the one was commonly called the 
National Covenant (as it was sworn and subscribed 
In the year 1638, and thereafter), and the other en- 
titled a Solemn League and Covenant, were and are 
in themselves unlawful oaths, and that there iieth no 
obligation upon me, or any of the subjects, from the 
said oaths, to endeavour any alteration of the gov- 
ernment in Church or State, as it is now established 
by the laws of the kingdom.' 11 Not only were the 
Covenants thus required to be formally renounced, 
out they were torn in pieces at the CroBs of Edin- 
burgh by the public hangman. Some other provin- 
cial towns exceeded the capital in showing indignity 
to these sacred bonds. Thus in the town of Linlith- 
gow, on the 29th May 1662, being the anniversary 
of the king's restoration, and ordered to be kept as 
a public holiday, the following event occurred which 
we narrate in the graphic language of the younger 
M‘Crie : “ After divine service the streets were filled 
with bonfires, and the fountain in the centre of the 
town was raado to flow with wine. At the Cross 
was erected an arch upon four pillars, on one side of 
which appeared the figure of an old hag with the 
Covenant in her hand, and the inscription, 1 A glori- 
ous Reformation. 1 On the top was another figure 
representing the devil, with this label in his mouth, 
— 4 Stand to the cause. 1 On tho king’s health being 
drunk, fire was applied to the frame, and the whole 
was reduced to ashes, amidst the shouts of a mob 
inflamed with liquor. This solemn burning of the 
Covenants was got up by the provost and minister 
yf the place, both of whom had been Covenanters. 
By the more respectable class of the inhabitants it 
was witnessed with grief and horror, as a profane 
and daring affront offered to the God of heaven. 1 ' 

COVENANTERS, a term used to describe those 
who adhered to the National Covenant of Scotland, j 
which was framed in 1681. This solemn deed was 
an abjuration of Popery, and a solemn engagement 
to support the Protestant religion. It originated in 
a very general, and not altogether unfounded impres- 
sion which prevailed at the "time, and for a consi- 
derable period afterwards, that Popery might be again 
introduced into the country. Attempts were well 
known to have been %nade to persuade the then 
reigning monarch, James VI., to embrace the Rojnan 
Catholic faith. This was an object which the P^pe 
had all the more warmly at heart, as the young kmg 
was nearest heir to the throne of England. It was 
U the suggestion of the king, therefore, that John 
Craig drew up the National Covenant, whigh Jagies 
and hit household were the first* to swear §nd sub- 
scribe on the 28th January 1581, and which at first 


received the name of 11 the King's Confession, 11 
Having thus been signed by the king, It was cheer- 
fully and extensively subscribed by persons of eU 
ranks throughout the kingdom. Those who ap- 
pended their subscriptions to this important deed 
swore to adhere to and defend the Reformed doo- 
trinc and discipline of the Reformed Church of Scot- 
land. 

In consequence of a visible and lamentable declen- 
sion of piety in the church and country, it waa 
agreed to in the General Assembly, thAt there should 
be a public renewal of the National Covenant. This 
accordingly took place at Edinburgh, on Tuesday, 
30th March, 1596. The transaction is thus briefly 
described by l)r. M‘Cric: 44 On this solemn occasion 
Davidson, who was chosen to presido, preached so 
much to the conviction of his hearers, and, in their 
flame, offered up a confession of their sins to heaven 
with such sincere and fervent emotion, that the 
whole assembled ministers melted into tcaro before 
him ; and rising from their scats at his desire, and 
lifting up their right hands, they renewed their cove- 
nant with God, 1 protesting to walk more warily in 
their ways, and to be more diligent in t heir charges.' 
This scene, which continued during three hours, was 
deeply affecting beyond any thing that the oldest 
person present had ever witnessed. As the greater 
part of the ministers were not present to join in the 
sacred action, the Assembly ordained that it should 
be repeated in the different synods and presbyteries, 
and afterwards extended to congregations ; and the 
ordinance was obeyed with an alacrity and fervour 
which spread from presbytery to presbytery, and 
from parish to parish, till all Scotland, like Judah of 
old, 4 rejoicod at the oath.' 11 

It was quite plain, that, however plausibly the 
king had acted for some time, his principles were 
widely opposed to those of the conscientious Presby- 
terians of Scotland. At heart he waa a warm Epis- 
copalian, and resolved to embrace the earliest oppor- 
tunity of supplanting Presbytery by Prelacy. And 
yet strenuously though he aimed at tho accomplish- 
ment of his favourite design, his plans were for a 
long time incessantly thwarted. At length having 
succeeded to the throne of England, on the death of 
Elisabeth in 1608, he set himself with redoubled 
ardour to the task of reducing the Church of Scot- 
land to th<? model of the English church. Before 
leaving his northern dominion -. he had succeeded in 
establishing bishops, but he had found a difficulty 
in reconciling the church to these dignitaries, and be 
had not even procured a recognition of them by the 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Court. Enraged at the con* 
stont opposition to his royal will, he had prorogued 
and altered the time of Assemblies at his pleasure, 
sad waxing more confident in oonsequence of bis 
elevation to the English throne, he caused the As- 
sembly, which should have met at Aberdeen-in 1606, 
to be prorogued without fixing any time for its next 
meeting. This was foil to be an arbitrary and high 
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bunded attempt to Interfere with the ecclesiastical 
liberties of the Presbyterian church. It was resolved, 
accordingly, to assert and maintain the right of the 
church to convene and constitute her own assem- 
blies. A few faithful and zealous ministers therefore 
assembled at Aberdeen, determined at least to con- 
stitute the Assembly, and appoint another meet- 
ing. The king, moan while, had received early intel- 
ligence of the project, And had given orders to 
Btraiton of LAurieston, the royal commissioner, to 
dissolve the meeting, simply because it had not been 
called by royal authority. The brethren met on the 
day agreed upon, and having been constituted, the 
king's letter was in course of being read, when a 
messenger-at-arms arrived, and in the king's name 
commanded them to dissolve on pain of rebellion. 
The Assembly expressed their willingness to dis- 
solve, provided the royal commissioner would, in thfc 
regular way, appoint a time and place for the uext 
meeting. This proposal was rejected by tho com- 
missioner, whereupon the Moderator, at tho request 
of the brethren, Appointed the Assembly to meet at 
the same place, on tho last Tuesday of September, 
and dissolved the meeting. 

The ministers who composed the Assembly at 
Aberdeen woro forthwith put on trial for high trea- 
son, and banished from tho kingdom. Shortly be- 
fore, a few of the more zoalous brethren had been 
Invited to London on pretence of holding consulta- 
tion with the king, and once there they were pre- 
vented from returning to Scotland. Tho king now 
finding himself in more favourable circumstances, 
proceeded to carry forward his design of establish- 
ing prelacy in his native country. With this view 
he took another stop in advance, by appointing the 
bishops to be constant moderators, or, in other 
words, that they should have power, in virtue of 
their office, constantly to preside in all meetings of 
Presbyteries, Synods, and Gonoral Assemblies. 
This act of royal aggression on tho liberties of tho 
church met with violent resistance on the part of 
tho church courts, giving rise to many unseemly 
and disgraceful scenes. But the king was not to be 
deterred from the attainment of his favourite object. 
In an Assembly held at Glasgow in 1G10, he suc- 
ceeded! by bribery and intimidation, in obtaining the 
consent of tho church to receive the bishops as mo- 
derators of diocesan synods, and to confer on them 
“ the power of excommunicating and absolving of- 
fenders, of ordainiug and deposing ministers, and 
visiting the churches within their respective dio- 
ceses. M The Assembly which thus sanctioned Epis- 
copacy in a Presbyterian church and country, % has 
been unifonnly regarded by Scottish ecclesiastical 
historians as neither a free nor legal Assembly, and 
hence all its acts were pronounced by the Assembly 
of 1 0)38 to be null aud void, A number of the 
ministers who voted in favour of the bishops being 
constant moderators did so unwittingly, and with- 
out being fully aware of the real design of the pro- 


posal. The king, however, was delighted with the 
success of his schemes ; and the Scottish bishops, 
quite cognizant of the royal purposes, hastened to 
avail themselves of the advantage they had gained. 
Three of them immediately set out for London, aud 
haring obtained episcopal ordination, returned to 
confer consecration upon the rest, without obtain- 
ing, or even asking, the sanction of Presbytery, 
Synod, or Assembly. This, in their view, was 
enough to give them full and independent authority 
over their brethren. Without hesitation they took 
the chair at all meetings of clunch courts, and pre 
tended to exercise the uncontrolled power of dio- 
cesan bishops. The people, however, treated the 
king’s bishops with the utmost contempt, aud the 
ministers preached from the pulpit against them as 
intruders, while they refused to acknowledge their 
usurped authority. The king, finding that his pre- 
lates were held in little estimation, endeavoured to 
give them a factitious importance by constituting 
High Commission Courts, which were designed to 
enable them to rule independently altogether of the 
regular Presbyterian ecclesiastical courts. Hut the 
bishops, knowing the temper of tho people among 
whom they dwelt, forboro from exercising the au- 
thority which it was tho royal pleasure they should 
assume. Thus matters went on quietly for a time, 
and, notwithstanding the existence of prelates in the 
Scottish church, its usual presbyterial machinery 
continued in undisturbed operation. 

The apparent calmness and contentment which 
prevailed throughout Scotland deceived King James 
as to the real state of popular feeling towards the 
bishops. Persuading himself that the ministers and 
their people were quite submissive to his wishes on 
the point of church order, he resolved to try still 
further whether they would Bubmit with equal 
readiness to the ceremonies of the English church. 
Tho innovations, however, which he introduced met 
with the most detennined resistance from all classes. 
But the king succeeded in overcoming opposition so 
far as to get a majority of the General Assembly to 
agree to the five articles of conformity to the Eng- 
lish church, well known by the name of the Five 
Articles of Perth (which see). These obnoxious 
ceremonies which James sought to thrust upon hit 
Scottish subjects had no sooner passed the Assem- 
bly, which was {lacked for the purpose, than they 
were ratified by the pfivy council, and in July 1621 
they received the sanction of Parliament. But 
though the new rites had become the law of the 
land, they were far from befog generally adopted by 
th^ Scottish Presbyterians. During the remainder 
of his reign, James took no further steps to inter- 
fere with the church and people of Scotland. He 
had effected what he had long wished, the establish- 
ment of prelacy. But the bishops were detested by 
thg people, and their churches were almost wholly 
deserted. Vital godliness, however, was not yet 
utterly m stranger in the land. Many faithfil min 
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uteri, notwithstanding the discouragement which 
they received from the bishops, continued to preach 
the gospel with earnestness and power. Nor were 
they left without visible tokens of the approval of 
their heavenly Master; for amid the spiritual dark- 
ness which so extensively covered the land, the 
hearts of God's people were cheered by the occur- 
rence of two remarkable revivals of religion, the one 
at Stewarton in 1625, and the other at the Kirk of 
Shotts in 1630. 

Meanwhile James had been succeeded by his son 
diaries 1., who, naturally of a haughty arid impe- 
rious temper, and strongly attached to prelacy, aud 
even popery, set himself from the commencement of 
his reign to enforce the observance in Scotland of 
the whole ritual and ceremonies of the English 
church. Though more than one attempt had been 
made to introduce the English liturgy into use among 
the Presbyterians north of the Tweed, it had hitherto 
boen rejected. Now, however, Laud, the semi-po- 
pish Archbishop of Canterbury, had drawn up a 
liturgy of his own, which nearly resembled the Ro- 
mish breviary, and, particularly in the communion 
service, was wholly founded on the mass- book. This 
most objectionable service-book Charles commanded 
to be used in all the Scottish churches. Every min- 
ister was enjoined to procure two copies under pain 
of deprivation, and an order was issued by the king 
in council that it should be read in all the churches. 
The day on which this Anglo-|»opish liturgy was 
first to be brought into use was the 23d J uly 1 637, 
a day long to be remembered as the first outbreak of 
% religious commotion which agitated Scotland for a 
long period. The scene which took place in Edin- 
burgh on that fatal day is thus described by l)r. 
M'Crie: “On the morning of this Sabbath, one 
Henderson, a reader in the High Church of St. 
Giles, who was a great favourite with the people, 
read the usual prayers about eight o’clock ; and 
when lie had ended, he said, with tears in his eyes, 
1 Adieu, good people, for I think this is the last time 
of my reading prayers in this place.' The dean of 
Edinburgh was appointed to perform the service, 
after the form of the obnoxious liturgy. An im- 
mense crowd, attracted by curiosity, had assembled. 
At the stated hour, the dean was seen issuing out of 
the vestry, clad in his surplice, and passed through 
the crowd to the reading-desk, the people gazing as 
they would at a show. N<f sooner, however, had 
he begun to read, than his voice was drowned in a 
tumultuous shout, chiefly from persons of the lower 
classes, denouncing fhff innovation. An old wo- 
man, named Janet Geddes, who kept a green-gtall 
in the High Street, no longer able to conceal her Jn- 
dignation, cried out 'Villain, dost thou say mass at 
my lug! 1 and, with these words, launched at the 
dean's head the stool on which she had been sitting. 


the women, whose 


conspicuous, rushed to the dfijflc in wild disorder. 
The dean threw off his surplice and fled, to avoid 
being torn in pieces. The bishop of Edinburgh 
then ascended the pulpit., and endeavoured to allay 
the ferment; but his address only inflamed them 
the more. He was answered by a volley of sticky 
stones, And other missies, with cries of 1 A Pope! a 
Pope 1 — Antichrist ! — pull him down 1 — stone him V 
and on returning in his coach, had he not been pro 
tecrod by the magistrates, ho might have fallen a 
victim to the fury of the mob— a martyr to the new 
liturgy!” 

Alarmed at the critical aspect which Affairs had 
assumed, not only in the metropolis, but throughout 
the whole of Scotland, a number of noblemen and 
gentlemen luvstily forwarded an earnest supplication 
to the king for the suppression of the service-book, 
♦his, however, he positively refused, and issued a 
new proclamation commanding implicit submission 
to the canons, and immediate reception of the ser- 
vice-book. The suppliants, as they called them- 
selves, finding that all their entreaties and remon- 
strances were treated with dimlkiti, proceeded in a 
body to Stirling, and there lodged a solemn protest 
Against the royal proclamation, with the Scottish 
privy council, which met at Stirling. The utmost 
distraction prevailed, And it was extensively felt that 
in the present stAte of the church and country, the 
time was peculiarly appropriate for a renewal of the 
National Covenant, with such additions and modifi- 
cations oh the circumstances seemed to require. The 
solemn transaction, accordingly, took place in the 
Greyfriars* church at Edinburgh, on the 1st of March 
1638. Charles and his Scottish subjects were now 
completely at variance. The Covenant became the 
watchword. Men of all classes applied for permis- 
sion to subscribe their names to the holy Ixmd, and 
though threats and intimidations were used in many 
cases to deter the people from signing, somo wrote 
their names to the document with their own blood. 
Some of the most eminent of tho Scottish nobles en- 
thusiastically espoused the cause of the Covenant, 
and the Covenanters, os they came to la*, called, be- 
came a powerful body, animated with holy zeal in 
defence of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. Charles now saw that he had roused a 
spirit which it would be difficult for him to lay. At 
first he craftily assumed an apparently conciliatory 
aspect, sending the Marquis of I htinilton as his Com- 
missioner to Scotland, with strict injunctions, by 
kindness and courtesy, to endeavour to prevail upon 
the Scots to renounce the Covenant which they had 
so jtolernnly sworn. Such measures were of course 
utterly fruitless. Hut w'ith tliat duplicity which 
formed a prominent feature of his cltaracter, Charles 
was in the meantime se^etly planning and making 
preparations for an invasion of Scotland. Finding 
that Hamilton, though aided by the bishops* could 
neither weaken nor divide the firm phalanx oi 
the Covenanters, the king saw that it was abso- 
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lately necessary to make some concessions to the 
wishes of the Scottish people. He summoned, ac- 
cordingly, a free General Assembly, to meet At 
Glasgow, and appointed the Marquis of Hamilton to 
attend as the royal commissioner. This remarkable 
Assembly met on the 21st November 1638, with 
Alexander Henderson in the Moderator's chair.. The 
instructions of the king to his commissioner were, 
that he should use all his endeavours to excite jea- 
lousy between the clerical and lay members, and fail- 
ing in this, he was to protest against the whole pro- 
ceedings, and by no means to allow the bishops to 
be censured. The conduct of this memorable As- 
sembly was characterized by the utmost decorum 
and dignity. Hamilton exerted himself to accom- 
plish the royal will, and to prevent the censure of 
the bishops. All his efforts were unavailing, and 
perceiving that the members were determined t\> 
proceed to the business for which they had met, he 
rose, and in the name of the king, ns t he head of the 
church, dissolved the Assembly. Such an event 
as this had been Anticipated, and a solemn protesta- 
tion had been previously drawn up, which was read as 
the commissioner was in the act of retiring, and after 
a suitable address from tho Moderator, followed by 
similar addresses from some of the other members, 
the Assembly proceeded to business. Their first act 
was to declare null and void the six so-called Assem- 
blies, which had lieen held from the time that James 
ascended the throne of England, including the As- 
semblies from 1606 to 1618. This part of the pro- 
ceedings was followed by another equally important, 
the censure of the Scottish bishops, whom they 
charged with various delinquencies. On that occa- 
sion tho Moderator, in the name of the Lord , Jesus 
Christ, pronounced sentence of excoinmiiuicAfion 
upon two archbishops And six bishops, of deposition 
upon four, and of suspension upon two. Thus was 
Episcopacy abolished in Scotland, and the national 
Presbyterian Church once more set free from the 
thraldom in which for many years it had been held. 
Well may tho Assembly of 1638 be regarded, to use 
the language of l)r. M'Grie, “ as ouo of tho noblest 
efforts ever made by the church to assert her intrin- 
sic independence, and the sole headship of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." 

Tho determination with which the Glasgow As- 
sembly liad acted, roused the indignation of Charles, 
and sensitively jealous of the royal prerogative, he 
resolved to commence hostilities without delay. 
Scotland rose as one man, and preparations were 
immediately made to encounter the king s army, 
which was on its way to attempt the subjugation of 
the rebellious Scots. A large force was levied, 
which was put under the command of General Leslie, 
and all the fortifiod places jn Scotland were occupied 
by the Covenanters, who, to show that this war waa 
forced upon them, and not engaged in from choice, 
published a vindication of their conduot in taking up 
anna. 


The threatened invasion at length took place. 
A fleet of twenty-eight ships of war, carrying from 
five to six thousand English troops, made iti appear- 
ance in the Firth of Forth. Not a soldier, how- 
ever, was allowed to land, bgt Hamilton, who ac- 
companied the fleet, judged it most expedient that 
it should retire as quickly as possible. Part of 
the English forces had been routed at Kelso, 
with the loss of three hundred men. Bailiie, who 
was with the Scots army when encAmped at Dunse 
Law, gives the following lively description of a re- 
giment of the Covenanters: “ Our regiment lay 
on tho sides of the hill almost round about. 
Every company had, fleeing at the captain's tent 
door, a brave new colour, stamped with the Scottish 
arms, and this motto, For Christ's Crown and Cove* 
natU , in golden letters. Our soldiers were all luBty 
and full of courage ; the most of them stout young 
plowmen ; great cheerfulness in tho face of all. They 
were clothed in olive or grey plaiden, with bonnets 
having knots of blue ribands. The captains, who 
were baronB or country gentlemen, were distinguished 
by blue ribands worn scarf-wise across the body. 
None of our gentlemen were any thing the worse of 
lying some weeks together in their cloaks and boots 
on the ground. Our meanest soldiers were always 
served in wheat bread, and a groat would have got 
them a lamb-leg, which was a dainty world to the 
most of them. We were much obliged to the town 
of Edinburgh for money : Mr. Ilurry Pollok, by his 
sermons, moved them to shake out their purses. 
Every one encouraged another. The sight of the 
nobles and their beloved pastors daily raised their 
hearts. The good sermons and prayers, morning 
and evening, under the roof of heaven, to which their 
drums did call them instead of bells, also Leslie’s 
skill, prudence, and fortune, made them as resolute 
for battle as could be wished. We feared that emu- 
lation among our nobles might have done harm; 
but such was the wisdom and authority of that old 
little crooked soldier (General Leslie), that all, with 
an incredible submission, gave over themselves to be 
guided by biin, as if he had been the great Solymon. 
Had you lent your ear in the morning, and especially 
at even, and heard in the tents the sound of some 
singing psahns, some praying, and some reading the 
Scripture, ye would have been refreshed. True, 
there was swearing and cursing and brawling in some 
quarters, whereat we'wcre grieved; but we hoped, 
if our camp had been a little settled, to have gotten 
some way for these misorders. For myself 1 never 
found myself in better temper than 1 was all that 
tiuqe till my bead was again homeward ; for I was as 
a man who had taken my leave from the world, and 
was resolved to die in that service, without return. 1 ' 

Though Charles was at great pains to represent 
the Covenanters as a set of lawless rebels, they felt 
aqd constantly proclaimed that the war in which they 
were engaged was r essentially a religious war. Ani- 
mated fay a noble seal in behalf of the rights cl 
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conscience and of truth, they made a determined 
Hand against the English invaders, and Charles, 
discouraged by the ill success of his owu forces, was 
compelled to propose a negotiation for peace, 
whereupon a treaty was signed on both sides, though 
somewhat general and vague in its nature. The 
fact seemed to be that the king liad no intention at 
heart to abide by his engagements. Some suspicion 
of tills kind seems to have beeu entertained by the 
Covenanters, who, while they disbanded their soldiers, 
still kept their officers in pay, and ready for actual 
service. Carrying on his crafty schemes, Charles 
sanctioned a mooting of the General Assembly to be 
held at Edinburgh in August 1G39. The Earl of 
Tr&quair was appointed to attend as King's Commis- 
sioner, and in obedience to his master's instructions, 
he endeavoured to prevail upon the members to de- 
clare all that was done against the bishops at the 
Glasgow Assembly null and void. Finding that 
the Assembly remained firm, he changed his tactics, 
and professed to concede oil the demands of the 
Covenanters, assuring them that he would do his 
utmost to get the parliament to ratify the abolition 
of Episcopacy in Scotland, and of all the innovations 
which had been condemned by the Glasgow Assem- 
bly. The artiiicc was but too successful. The Cove- 
nanters imagined in their simplicity that the king 
had relented, and was now about to restore peace to 
their troubled church and people. Still further to 
quiet the suspicions of the Presbyterians, both the 
Commissioner and the Scottish privy coumil gave 
their sanction with apparent readiness to the Na- 
tional Covenant, in the form in which it had been 
signed the preceding year, and on this understand- 
ing it was ordered to be subscribed by all classes 
throughout the land. 

Charles professed to feel indignant at the conduct 
of his Commissioner, who, he alleged, had exceeded 
his instructions in Agreeing to the Aliolition of Pre- 
lacy, and the renewal of the Covenant. The expec- 
tations of the Covenanters were accordingly doomed 
to bitter disappointment, and when the Scottish 
Parliament met to ratify the acts of the recent As- 
sembly, it was prorogued by royal mandate, till June 
of the following year. And when the roembe:* of 
parliament sent the Earl of Loudoun, with other de- 
puties, to London, to remonstrate with the king on ! 
such an arbitrary proceeding, Loudoun was sent to 
the Tower, accused of high treason, and it is said, 
would liave been privately murdered had not the 
Marquis of Hamilton pointed out the danger of such 
a step. The infatuated monarch, undeterred by the 
misfortunes which had attended his former attemp^d 
invasion of Scotland, planned another expedition of 
a similar kind. The Covenanters, however, no sooner 
received intelligence of the royal design, than, with- 
out waiting for the approach of the English army, 
they crossed the borden, and entered England, e§- 
coontering and defeating the enemy in a decisive 
togagement. The success which they hal onoe 


more gained led to the formation of another 
treaty. 

A civil war now broke out in England, Charles 
having quarrelled with the parliament. The Scots 
used every effort to reconcile the two contending 
l*arties to each other, but all their attempts having 
proved ineffectual, they joined the parliament in da* 
fending the liberties of the countty agaiust a rath 
and hot-headed monarch. In 1643 the Solemn 
League and Covenant was formed, uniting in a bond 
of peace and amity the three kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. (See Covenant, Solemn 
Leaisue and). The same year was convened the 
famous Wkstminstke Asskmuly (which see), in 
which, After a debate of thirty days, the divine right 
of Presbytery was carried by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Several commissioners from Scotland at- 
t Aided, and took an active part in the deliberations 
of this My. To tho labours of the Westminster 
Assembly are due the Confession of Kaitli, and the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, which form tho re- 
cognised standards of all the Presbyterian Churches, 
both in Britain and America. From tho sitting of 
that body, indeed, onward until tho Restoration, 
Presbytery was the established form of religion, not 
only in Scotland, but also in England and Ireland. 
In the course of the civil war, sects of different kinds, 
and hearing a variety of names, arose in England, 
and tho whole country was distracted with religious 
contentions in a thousand different forms. But amid 
all this endless variety of sentiment, it was only with 
the Papists and the Prelatists that the Boots Pres- 
byterians were called to contend. The sectaries, 
however, joined with the Independents in opposing 
the Presbyterians, chiefly on the question of tolera- 
tion, and ultimately the covenanted cause was en- 
tirely overthrown in England. 

One of the most violent opponents of the Cove- 
nanters in Scotland was Montrose, who, though at 
an earlier period one of the keenest supporters of the 
Covenant, deserted the standard of the Scottish Pres- 
byterians, and became an active and enthusiastic 
leader of the Royalist army. Taking advantage of 
the absence of the main body of the Covenanters 9 
forces, which were engaged in England under Gen- 
eral Leslie, Montrose attacked a detachment in the 
neighbourhood of Perth, and gained an easy vic- 
tory. He new advanced northward, taking pos- 
session first of Perth, then of Aberdeen, giving up 
the inhabitants ft) cruelty, rapine, and the sword. 
He now penetrated into Aigylcshire, carrying de- 
struction and devastation before him, burning the 
houses and the com, killing the cattle, and massar 
criug in cold blood all the males tliafc were fit to 
bear arms. 

Scotland was at this period in a moat miserable 
condition. To war were added its frequent attend- 
ants, famine and pestilence. The whole country was 
in a state of alarm, almost bordering os despair. The 
Covenanters gave tbemsehres, to prayer and fasting. 
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tnd their hearts were speedily released from painful | 
anxiety, by the welcome intelligence that the king's 
forces had been defeated by General Leslie and his 
troops at Naseby in England. The regular body of 
tho Covenanters’ army being now set free, returned 
to Scotland, and succeeded in routing the Marquis of 
Montrose at Philiphaugh, near Selkirk. 

In the spring of 164G, an event occurred which 
perplexed the Covenanters not a little. They had 
taken part with tho English Parliament against 
Charles, but to their astonishment the king, after his 
defeat by Cromwell, made bis appearance in the 
midst of the Scots army, throwing himself upon their 
sympathy and protection. They were thrown into 
comploto embarrassment. They treated the mo* 
narch with the respect which was due to his rank, 
and readily engaged to support him, provided he would 
dismiss his evil counsellors, and sign the Solcin 1 
League. These conditions they implored him to ac- 
cept, but in vain. The king declared that he would 
rather die than break his coronation oath, which, oh 
he alleged, bound him to support tho English Church 
And all its ceremonies, lie professed his willingness 
to consent to the establishment of Presbytery in 
Scotland, but the Scots knew well that he was se- 
cretly bent on destroying the cause of the Reforma- 
tion in England. What then was to bo done with 
Charles now that he was in the hands of the Cove- 
nanters? Were they to give him up unconditionally 
into the hands of the Parliament party, as the Eng- 
lish wished, or wore they to stipulate as tho condi- 
tion of his being surrendered, that he should bo 
allowed to return to some one of liis royal palaces 
with honour, safety, and freedom? Months were 
spent in negotiations on the subject, and at length 
the person of the king was confided to tho hands of 
the English, on tho express understanding that thoro 
should be 11 no harm, prejudice, injury, or violence 
done to his royal person.* 1 Yet in three years from 
the date of his surrender he was tried, condemned, 
and beheaded. 

On the day after the execution of Charles I. was 
known at Edinburgh, his sou, Charles II., was pro- 
claimed king at the public Cross by the Committee 
of Estates, with this proviso, however, that “ before 
being admitted to the exercise of his royal power, lie 
shall give satisfaction to this kingdom in the 
things that concern the security of religion, accord- 
ing to the National Covenant, and the Solemn League 
and Covenant.* 1 This stipulations was laid before 
Charles at the Hague. But at first he refused to 
accode to it. In the following year, however, the 
Covenanters were more successful, and setting 
sail Along with the commissioners, he reached the 
shores of Scotland on the 23d of June 1650. Be- 
fore landing, he consented to subscribe the Cove- 
nant, ami accordingly the fest was administered. On 
tho August following, this profligate monarch re- 
peated an engagement to support the Covenant. 
All the while he was secretly plotting the subver- 


sion not only of the Presbyterian, but even of the 
Protestant faith and worship. 

The arrival of the new monarch was bailed by all 
classes of the Scottish people, but their joy was 
suddenly interrupted by the arrival of Cromwell 
with a Urge army, who defeated the Covenanters al 
Dunbar, when no fewer than three thousand of the 
Scots fell on the field of battle. Charles, who at 
heart hated the adherents of the Covenant, was by 
no means dissatisfied with the defeat which they had 
sustained. In the midst of the distractions which 
agitated the country, the monarch was crowned at 
Scone on the 1st January 1651, and at the close of 
Divine service the National Covenant and the So- 
lemn league and Covenant were produced and read, 
ortd the king solemnly swore them. He also took 
oath to support and defend the Church of Scotland. 
The imposing ceremonial, however, did not succeed 
in removing the suspicion which many of the Cove- 
nanters entertained, that Charles was simply acting 
a part to deceive his Scottish subjects. One of his 
first steps, and one which showed his insincerity, 
was to get himself surrounded in his court by the 
enemies of the Reformation. By their advice he 
took an expedition into EngUnd, and bis army be- 
ing defeated at Worcester, he left liis kingdom to 
the mercy of Cromwell, and took refuge in France. 

Tho restoration of Charles to his throne, which 
took place in 1660, was a calamitous event for the 
Scottish Covenanters. No Booner did he find him- 
self once more in the seat of government than he 
directed liis efforts towards tlic subversion of the 
civil and religious liberties of Scotland. To accom- 
plish this object his first step was to get the Parliament 
to pass an act recognizing the rojal supremacy in 
all matters temporal and spiritual, a principle which 
ho caused to be formally embodied in the Oath of 
Allegiance. This act was opposed to the conscientious 
views of a large body of the minivers and members 
of the Clmrcli of Scotland, who had always contended 
for the sole headship of Christ. “ At last,’* 
says Dr. M‘Crie, “ tired of annulling acts of Parlia- 
ment passed during the previous period of refor- 
mation, tho Scottish counsellors of Charles, in the 
same year, passed a sweeping measure, annulling 
the Parliaments themselves. By this measure, which 
was called the Act Rescissoiy, all the proceed- 
ings for reformation between 1638 and 1650 were 
declared rebellious a.d treasonable; the National 
Covenaut and Solemn League were condemned as 
unlawful oaths; the Glasgow Assembly of 1638 de- 
nounced as An unlawful ai?J seditious meeting; and 
the ordering of the government of the church was 
declared to be an inherent right of the Crown. In 
short, all that had been done for the reformation of 
the church, during the second reforming period, was 
by this act completely Annulled.*’ 

I Not contented with procuring legal enactments 
hostile r to the ckuse of God and the Covenants, 
Chariot entered upon the work of penecution, put- 
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ling to death some of the leading noblemen who had 
seat in their lot with the Covenant ere. The first vic- 
tim was the Marquis of Argyle, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Christian and patriotic noblemen of whom 
Scotland can boast. He had long taken a leading part 
in supporting the cause of the Covenants ; and by 
the sagacity of his counsels, as well as by the purity of 
his principles and the ardour of his seal, he was one 
of the most effective agents in carrying forward the 
work of the second Reformation. Argyle was fol- 
lowed to the scaffold by James Guthrie of Stirling, 
one of the most active high-principled and devoted 
ministers of his time. These acts of cruolty, which 
were perpetrated with the royal sanction, were de- 
signed to intimidate the friends of the Covenants, 
and thus to facilitate the re* establishment of Epis- 
copacy in Scotland. This was forthwith done on 
the simplo fiat of Charles. A royal proclamation 
was issued restoring the bishops, prohibiting all 
meetings of synods and assemblies, and forbidding 
the ministers to preach against the change on pain 
of imprisonment. To this despotic act of the king 
the country submitted with far more readiness than 
was anticipated. Prelacy was re-introduced into the 
Scottish church ; diocesan courts were established, 
in which the bishops ruled with a high hand ; the 
covenants were declared to be illegal, and not only 
renounced by many, but in some places publicly 
ourot. Nay, to secure the authority of the bishops, 
which not a few of the ministers were disposed to 
disown, an act of Parliament was passed depriving all 
those ministers of their charges who had been admitted 
siuce 1649, when patronage was abolished, unless 
they obtained a presentation from the lawful patron 
and collation from the bishop of the diocese before the 
Ut of November. The consequence was, that nearly 
four hundred ministers chose rather to be ejected j 
from their parishes than to comply with the severe 
requirements of the act. Thus, in one day, wero 
almost the whole of the west, and a great part of 
the south, of Scotland, deprived of their tutors. 
This measure was one of the most effectual which 
could have been devised to rouse the indignation of 
the people against the bishops, and excite a rooted 
hatred of prelacy. Nor were these feelings abated, 
but, on the contrary, they were rendered much more 
intense by the careless manner in which the vacant 
charges were filled, the new ministers being weak 
and worthless. % 

The iron heel of the oppressor was now fairly 
planted upon the neck of enslaved and degraded .Scot- 
land. Darkness covered ^he land, and the hearts of 
the godly began to fail and be discouraged. But 
still there were some faithful men who boldly li fifed 
their voices against the defections of the times, and 
the tyranny of the ruling powers. Persecution was 
again commenced against these friends of the co- 
venant. Many of the ministers were thrown into 
prison, and others could only fin<? safety in 9 flight. 
Is 1663 the people commenced holding fiehf meet- 


tings or conventicles, as they were called by their 
enemies, at which, in some solitary sequestered spot, 
they secretly but eagerly received the Word of life 
from the mouths of their beloved pastors. On these 
occasions multitudes assembled from all quarters to 
worship God as their consciences dictated, while 
the churches of the curates were almost wholly da* 
serted. This enraged the bishops, who forthwith 
procured an act declaring that all who preached 
without their permission should be punished as se- 
ditious persons, and at the same time enforcing the 
attendance of the people on their parish churches 
under heavy penalties. This was the commence- 
ment of a scries of oppressive measures which sot 
all Scotland once more in a flame. The military 
wore employed in hunting down the Covenanters 
with the most fierce and unrelenting cruelty. The 
sgldiors scoured the country, particularly in the 
west and south, sabjccting the unoffending peasantry 
to the most intolerable oppressions. Long and pa- 
tiently wus this cruel treatment endured. At length 
however, the Covenanters rose in the west, and re- 
newing the covenant, solemnly pledged themselves 
to its defence. Now commenced a bloody and pro 
tracted war, in which the followers of Cargill fought 
manfully in defonce of their country's civil ami re- 
ligious liberties. Few in numbor though they wore, 
and feeble in physical power compared with their ene- 
mies, they fought and foil in the cause of truth and 
righteousness. The firmness and unflinching deter- 
mination of the persecuted remnant exasperated 
their enemies beyond all measure; and while the 
emissaries of Charles inflicted cruel tortures on the 
most obscure individuals who were bold enough to 
avow their Attachment to the covenant, nobles even 
of the highest rank did not escape their resentment. 

Severity seemed to have no effect in diminishing 
the seal of the Covenanters. The kiug perceiving 
thin, tried conciliatory measures, issuing in 1669 an 
Act of Indulgence granting relief on certain condi- 
tions to those who could not conscientiously couform 
to Episcopacy. This had the effect of dividing the 
ranks of the Presbyterian ministers, some being per- 
suaded to avail themselves of this opportunity of 
resuming their pastoral labours, a step which only led 
to a more bitter persecution of those brethren who re- 
fused to accept of the Indulgence. Attempts were 
also made, ir^ which Archbishop Leighton took an 
active part, to unite the PrcHbylorians and Episco- 
palians, but those were wholly unsuccessful. The 
field meetings were now more numerously attended 
than ever, and the Lord's Supper was often adminis- 
tered in the open air. Mr. Rlackader mentions that 
on ohe occasion of this kind there were sixteen tobies 
in all, so that about 3,200 communicated that day. 
Thfse field-meetings the enemy were anxious to put 
down, and to oppress still* more those who attended 
them, all such persons were not only subjected to 
severe penalties, but a heavy tax, called the oesr, 
was imposed upon them expressly for the purpose 
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of maintaining the Army which ilka employed in 
hunting them down. Yet the greater part of the 
Covenanters submitted to pay, contenting them- 
selves with protesting against the use to which the 
money was put. Such oppressive exactions only 
increased the number of those who attended the 
field- conventicles. Charles and the enemies of the 
covenants became alt the more enraged. Claver- 
house and his dragoons were despatched to the west 
of Scotland, and the battles of Drumclog and Both- 
well Bridge showed the courage and unflinching de- 
termination which the Covenanters maintained 
against those whom they conscientiously regarded 
as the enemies of Christ and his cause in Scotland. 

One party of tho Covenanters, headed by Cargill 
and Cameron, adopted extreme opinions, which se- 
parated them from their brethren. They main- 
tained that Charles had forfeited all right to tl£ 
civil obedlenco of his subjects by violating the oath 
which he had taken at his coronation ; and that all 
the friends of true religion, and the supporters of 
tho covenanted work of reformation, were fully war- 
ranted in taking up arms against a royal traitor and 
persecutor. These principles were openly avowed 
by the Society people or Cameronians, as they were 
called after Richard Cameron, one of their leaders, 
and the profession of such sentiments roused the 
government to acts of greater cruelty and oppres- 
sion. Though the great mass of the Covenanters 
vindicated their appearance in arms on very differ- 
ent grounds, and entertained no design to overt urn 
the throne, but only to reduce its prerogatives with- 
in reasonable limits, yet their determined resistance 
to tho Erastian interference of the king with the 
solo Headship of Christ over his church, brought 
down upon them the merciless vengeance of a ty- 
rannical government. Many of the best and bravest 
of the Covenanters were persecuted even to the 
death, calmly yielding their lives in the cause of 
Christ and the covenants. 

At length, in the beginning of the year 1685, 
Charles II. died, and the Covenanters might now have 
expected to enjoy a respite from the tierce persecu- 
tions with which for a long time they had been 
visited. A few months, however, had only elapsed, 
when James VII., who succeeded his brother 
CharleB, declared it to be his determination to extir- 
pate Presbyterianism from the land. 'Against this 
popish and arbitrary monarch, the extreme or Ca- 
meraman party issued a solemn de'claration. A few 
days before the publication of this document, tho 
Earl of Argyle, with the consent of a number of 
exiled noblemen, set sail for Scotland with an expe- 
dition, intending, if possible, to overturn the govern- 
ment of James. It waa fully expected by tho earl 
and his adherents, that their enterprise would* be 
gladly hailed by the Covenanters. In this, how- 
ever, they were disappointed. Mr. Reuwick, in the 
name of the party, declined all interference, chiefly 
on the ground that the expedition ** was not con- 


certed according to the ancient plea of the Scottish 
Covenanters, in defence of our reformation expressly 
according to our Covenants, National and Solemn ‘ 
League.” The persecuted remnant in Scotland stiD 
continued to maintain their ground on their own 
principles, and in their own way. Instead of di- 
minishing, they were every day on the increase; and 
it soon became apparent to the Council, that unless 
decisive steps were taken, they would become a very 
powerful body. The most strenuous efforts, accord- 
ingly, were mode to crush the good cause, and, as 
one of the most effectual means of doing so, the 
military not merely dragged to prison, or cruelly 
murdered, all the Covenanters who fell in their way, 
but they redoubled their exertions to secure the per- 
son of Mr. Kenwick, whom they considered as the 
leader of the party. Still he and his followers as- 
sembled, as often as they conveniently could, for 
the worship of the God of their fathers. And 
not only so, but they held stated meetings to con- 
cert measures for their own defence. At one of 
these meetings a paper was drawn up, entitled the 
4 Inforrnatory Vindication, 1 which having been re- 
vised by Mr. Kenwick, was printed in Holland, and 
circulated throughout the kingdom. In that paper 
they avowed it to be their determination to rnaiii' 
tain and contend for tho, principles of the Reforma- 
tion. A declaration of this nature only enraged 
the government the more against them. James, 
accordingly, under the mask of tolerating “ moder- 
ate” Presbyterians, issued three different proclama- 
tions, threatening vengeance against the more reso- 
lute of the party. Some individuals, not being 
ftwaro of tho hidden purpose which the crafty mon- 
arch had in view, to support Popery, accepted the 
indulgence held out to them. Mr. Kenwick and his 
adherents, however, decidedly refused to avail them- 
selves of the offer made, declaring that 41 nothing can 
be more vile than when the true religion is tolerated 
under the notion of a crime, and when the exercise 
of it is allowed only under heavy restrictions.” At 
the early age of twenty-six, this faithful servant of 
God, one of the most upright and consistent min- 
isters of the period, was apprehended, tried for 
treason, and sentenced to be executed in the 
Grassmarkct, Edinburgh. 41 1 am this day to lay 
down my life,” he said at the place of execution, 

44 for these three things : First, For disowning the 
usurpation and tyranny of James, Duke of York. 
Second, For preselling that it waa unlawful to pay 
the cess expressly exacted for bearing down the 
gospel. Third , For teaching that it was lawful for 
people to carry arms in defence of their meetings 
for their persecuted gospel ordinances. I think a 
testimony for these is worth many lives ; and if 1 had 
ten thousand I would think it little enough to lay 
them all down for the same.” Ren wick met death at 
tip hands of Iub persecutors with a heroism and un- 
flinching fortitude worthy of the last of that noble 
band o C martyrs who sealed with their blood their 
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devoted attachment to the covenanted work of Re- 
formation in Scotland. 

The reign of James was destined to be short. 
He had been an ill-concealed papist from the com- 
mencement of his reign, and all his efforts had 
been secretly directed to the establishment of po- 
pfi y in the land. For a time his object was not 
apparent, bat at length the eyes of the clergy of 
England were opened, and the alarm was given 
from a thousand pulpits, that if immediate steps 
were not taken to avert the threatened danger, 
popery would ere long become the established re- 
ligion of England. In vain did James endeavour to 
intimidate the clergy by imprisoning some of the 
bishops in the Tower. This only hastened matters 
to a crisis. The infatuated monarch was driven 
from his throne, and compelled to seek a refuge on 
a foreign shore. William, Prince of Orange, at the 
invitation of the people of England, ascended the 
throne, and after having patiently endured the most 
intolerable oppression and sufferings for twenty- 
eight long years, the Covenanters found in the peace- 
ful Revolution of 1688, the sword of persecution 
finally sheathed, Presbytery restored to their long- 
tried but beloved church, and both their civil and re- 
ligious privileges secured on a firm and satisfactory 
basis. See Scotland (Church of). 

COW (Sacrifice of). See Heifer (Sacrifice 
of). 

COW-WORSHIP. The vast utility of the cow, 
as affording valuable nourishment to man, has made 
that animal be accounted among many heathen nations 
as a fit emblem of the earth. In Egypt, in Syria, and 
in Greece, Isis, the Egyptian goddess, is represented 
M bearing the head of a cow ; Astarte, the Syrian 
goddess, as wearing the horns of the cow ; and the 
Grecian Juno as having a cow's eyes. Venus is 
sometimes figured as a cow giving milk to her calf. 
Io changed into a cow is also an emblem of the earth. 
The cow of Minos, which on each day was white, 
red, and black, has been explained as referring to 
the three different aspects which the earth presents 
in the bright blaze of noon, in the purple tinge of the 
evehing or morning, and in the dark shades of night. 
In the fables of Brahmanism, the earth takes the 
form of a cow named Kamadhouka, which givfes its 
worshippers all tluit they desire. In the festival 
which is observed in China in honour of the cul- 
tivation of the soil, (see Agriculture, Festival 
of,) a cow is inarched in procession through the 
streets of Pekin, to denote the fertility of the 
earth. Among the Adighe, a race of Circaasians, 
a cow is offered in sacrifice to Again (whjch 
see), the god of horned cattle. According to the 
cosmogony of the Scandinavian Edda, before the 
heavens and the earth were created, the cow Aud- 
humbla was produced in the place where the southern 
fine of the Muspelheim melted the ice of the Njf- 
Htefm. This cow denotes the cosmogonic eaijf h, the 
earth without form and void. The representation of 


a cow giving suok to its calf, is seen in the Egyptian 
monuments, in the Assyrian sculptures taken from 
the ruins of Nineveh, in the Lyciati bas-reliefs, and 
ou an Etrurian vase. There is a remarkable symbo- 
lical representation among the Hindus, consisting of 
a serpent with a lions head and a bull’s home, and 
in its open throat is a cow from which a large due* 
ter of bees are issuing. M filler thus explains the 
symbol. The serpent signifies the Eternal, who has 
made light, indicated by the lion ; while by his pro- 
ductive power, denoted by the bull, he lias given ori- 
gin to the earth, figured os usual by a cow ; and the 
earth has undergone a destruction, and a reconstruc- 
tion, indicated by the bees, Kmmpfer tells us, that 
in Japan there is seen in a cavern an idol which is 
called by the Japanese the great representation of 
the sun, and which is seated upon a cow deuoting 
the earth. In the Hindu Rig- Vedas, clouds are 
sometimes symbolized by cows. One of the Asou- 
ros is said to have stolen the heavenly cows. It 
was Pani the tuercliant, or among the Greeks Hermes , 
who took away the cows of the sun. This robbery 
of the cow-clouds is one of the favourite myths of 
the Greeks, it is found in the history of the son of 
Mercury, Autolycus, of Bias and Melampus, of Pirf* 
thous and Theseus, and in tho story of Cacus. In 
the Rig- Veda, the serpent Ahi has stoleu the cows 
or clouds of Indra, and shut them up in a cavern, 
Meroury, the god of the harmonies of the world, dis- 
covers and delivers those cows. The cow-cloud is 
the wife, or at least the coneubiue of Indra, and in 
this capacity Indra is called Vrichabha, which sig- 
nifies, “he who gives rain,” and also “the bull.” 
When Ahi then, or the serpent, causes the clouds to 
disappear from tho sky, he lias stolen from the great 
god Indra, his spouse, and the cows were pregnant 
by Ahi, when the lord of thunder delivered them. 
Among the Hindus the cow is held in tho greatest 
veneration, but particularly the species called the 
Brahman or sacred cow, and by many families a cow 
is kept for the mere purpose of worshipping it. Bee 
Animal-Worship. 

COWL, a kind of monkish habit worn by the 
Bemardines and Benedictines. Some have distin- 
guished two forms of cowls, the one a gown reach- 
ing to the feet, having sleeves and a capucho used 
in ceremonies ; the other a kind of hood to work in, 
called also a» scapular, because it only covers the 
bead and shoulders. 

C RAN ASA, a •surname of Artemis (which see), 
supposed to have been derived from a temple on the 
summit of a lull in Phocis, in which young men offi- 
ciated as priests, wh<< enjoyed the office for the apace 
of five years. 

C RATOS (Or. strength), the son of Uranus and 
Q% one of the ancient Ffgan deities of an inferior 
order. 

CUE ATI COL M (Let. creature worshippers), • 
Christian sect which arose in the sixth century, 
beaded by Beverus of Antioch, who maintained that 
2 y • 
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I the body of Christ was corruptible, but in conse- 

I quctnce of the Godhead dwelling in it was never cor- 

rupted. The controversy in reference to the body 
f of Christ was keenly agitated in the reign of Junti- 
I nian, who favoured the party of the Aphthakto- 
\docitrs (which see). 

CREATION. The systems of cosmogony or 
'"'theories in reference to the creation of the world 
nave been numerous and varied. It may be inter- 
esting, and not uninstructive to describe some of the 
most important views which have been entertained 
on this subject. 

J In ancient times, the opinion was held by some 
philosophers in Greece, that the world is eternal both 
in form and duration. Among the most eminent of 
the advocates of this theory, Aristotle may be ranked. 
He taught that the universe having been the offspring 
of an eternal cause, must have been itself eternal. fc 
was not so much in his view a creation, as an ema- 
nation of the Deity. The universe, according to 
Plato, is the eternal representation of the unchange- 
able idea which was from eternity united with 
changeable matter. The Neo-FIatonibts of Alexan- 
dria in the sixth century, maintained that God and 
the universe were co-eternal. Xenophanes, Parme- 
nides, and some other philosophers of ancient Greece, 
held that God and the universe was the same. This 
Pantheistic system has been revived in Gcrm&uy in 
modem times. 

J The greater number of the ancient Pagan philoso- 
phers, however, taught that the matter or substance 
of the universe was eternal, while in its present form 
it had its origin in time. The materia prima, or 
original condition of tho universe, was a state of 
chaos. The chaos of Hesiod was the parent of Ere- 
bus and Night, and from tho union of tlieso sprung 
Air and Day. The Epicurean system of creation 
was an atomic theory, according to which a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms gavo rise to the present organi- 
sation of bodies. In the opinion of the Stoics there 
were two original principles, God and Matter, — the 
first active, and tho second passive, — and from the 
operation of the one upon the other the universe 
was created. 

'-'The Scripture doctrine of creation is to be found 
in the book of Genesis, from which it appears that 
God created all things out of nothing, by the word 
of his power. 44 He spake, and it was done ; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast." The universe was not 
constructed out of an elementary matter, which ex- 
isted previously to the work of creation, but matter 
itself was created or called into existence by the fiat 
of the Almighty. To assure us of this important 
truth, Moses expressly tells us, Gen. il. 3, ‘that 
41 God rested from all his works which he created 
and made,” or as it is in. the original, 44 created,, to 
make. 11 The materials from which the heavens and 
the earth were made, were in a state of chaotic con- 
i fusion, or as it is expressed in the Mosaic record, 
were 41 without form and void.” The first element 


separated from chaos was light, not in its present 
fonn, concentrated in a common receptacle, but dif 
fused throughout the universe. The next event in 
this great work of creation was the formation of the 
firmament, and a division of the chaotio bums into 
two great parts, one beneath, and one above the 
j firmament. This was followed by the separation of 
! the land from the waters ; then by the creation of 
I grass and herbs, of shrubs and trees; after which 
were formed the lights of heaven, particularly the 
sun and moon, in the former of which the light 
hitherto diffused was collected into a receptacle. 
The earth being thus prepared to be the habita- 
tion of living creatures, God said, 44 Let the waters 
bring forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life, and fowl that may fly above the earth 
in the open firmament of heaven.” The earth 
was next replenished with fourfooted beasts and 
creeping things. I^ast of all man was created, and 
the language in which this crowning act of creating 
power is described, shows that the highest import- 
ance was attached to it by the Deity himself: 
44 And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness : And let them have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that crecpoth upon the earth. 
So God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him ; male and female created he 
them.” Man, the highest in the scale of created 
being, appears last, and it is not a little remarkable 
that no species or family of existences is created 
after him. On this subject the late lamented Mr. 
Hugh Miller forcibly remarks: “With the intro- 
duction of man into the scene of existence, crea- 
tion seems to have ceased. What is it that now 
takes its place, and performs its work? During 
the previous dynasties, all elevation in the scale 
was an effect simply of creation. Nature by dead 
in a waste theatre of rock, vapour, and sea$ in 
which the insensate laws, chemical, mechanical, 
and electric, carried on their blind, unintelligent 
processes: the creative fiat went forth; and, amid 
waters that straightway teemed with life in its 
lower forms, vegetable and animal, tho dynasty of 
the fish was introduced. Many ages passed, during 
which there took place no farther elevation : on the 
contrary, in not a few of the newly introduced spe- 
cies of the reigning class there occurred for the first 
time examples of an asymmetrical misplacement of 
parts, and, in at least one family of fishes, instances 
of defect of parts : there mas the manifestation of a 
downward tendency towards the degradation of mon- 
strosity, when the elevatory fiat again went forth, 
and, through an act of creation, the dynasty of the 
reptile began. Again many ages passed by, marked, 
apparently, by the introduction of a warm-blooded 
oyiparous animal, the bird, and of a few marsupial 
quadrupeds, but hi which the prevailing dees reigned 
undeposed, though at least unelevated. Yet ageing 
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however, the elevatory fiat went forth, and through 
mod of creation the dynasty of the raammiferous 
quadruped began. And after the farther lapse of 
ages, the elevatory fiat went forth yet onoe more in 
an ad qf creation; and with the human, heaven- 
aspiring dynasty, the moral government of God, in 
its connection with at least the world which we in- 
habit, 1 took beginning.' And then creation ceased. 
Why? Simply beoause God's moral government 
had begun, — because in necessary conformity with 
the institution of that government, there was to be a 
thorough identity maintained between the glorified 
and immortal beings of the terminal dynasty, and the 
dying magnates of the dynasty which now is ; and 
because, in consequence of the maintenance of this 
identity as an essential condition of this moral gov- 
ernment, mere acts of creation could no longer carry 
on the elevatory process. The work analogous in 
its end and object to those acts of creation which 
gave to our planet its successive dynasties of higher 
and yet higher existences, is the work of Redemp- 
tion. It is the elevatory process of the present 
time, — the only possible provision for that final act 
of recreation ( to everlasting life,’ which sltall usher 
hr the terminal dynasty." 

^ The doctrine, that all tilings were created by God 
out of nothing, was a stone of stumbling to the 
Gnostics in the early Christian church, and to all 
who still cleaved to the cosmoplastio theories of An- 
tiquity. Accordingly we find Hennogones, who 
lived near the close of the second and the beginning 
of the third century, reviving the doctrine of the 
Greek philosophy concerning the //yfe, ami he ac- 
counted for the existence of the imperfection and 
evil which are found in the world, by maintaining 
tliat 44 God's creation is conditioned by an inorganic 
matter which lias existed from eternity." Origen, on 
the other hand, denied the doctrine of a pre-existent 
matter, and declared his belief in the existing world 
as having had a specific beginning, but he maintained 
the idea, to use the language of Neander, “ of a con- 
tinual becoming of this spiritual creation — a relation 
of cause and effect without temporal beginning — the 
Platonic idea of an endless becoming, symbolising 
the eternity of the divine existence." 

V Among the modern Jews, there has been a consi- 
derable diversity of opinion regarding the creation of 
the world. Some of them, entertaining the idea that 
every world must continue ieven thousand years, 
corresponding to the seven days of tiie week, believe 
and maintain that there was a world previous to the 
creation of the present* Others suppose that the 
world existed from all eternity, and others still, that 
all creation is an emanation from God. In flie 
twelfth century a dispute arose concerning the ant?- 
quity of the universe, and it was argued by a Jewish 
writer, that 44 God never existed without matter, as 
matter never existed without God," an absurd idqp, 
which was ably refuted by Maimomdes, who "timed 
the modem Jewish Confession of Faith. AsJew of 


the name of Sarsa was actually burnt alive through 
the influence of the Rabbles of Spain, for no othet 
crime tlian maintaining that the world was not pro- 
duced out of nothing, but that it was created by a 
successive generation of several days. The doctrine 
was maintained by a celebrated Rabbi, that God 
created seven things before the universe,— the throne 
of God— the sanctuary— the name of the Messiah— 
paradise — hell— the law— and repentance. Without 
these lie alleged the world could not be supported. 
He also taught tliat the heavens wore created by the 
light of the garment of God, as it is written in Scrip- 
ture, 14 Ho covoreth himself with light as with a gar- 
ment, and stretcheth out the heavens like a curtain." 
The same writer broached the strange idea tliat the 
earth was formed out of the snow which was under 
the throne of the glory of God. On the subset oi 
Creation a dispute arose between two celebrated 
Jewish schools, wliich is thus noticed by a writer on 
the history of the Modern Jews: 44 The one con- 
tended tliat the heavens were created before the 
earth, because it was necessary tliat the throne 
should be made before the footstool. These sup- 
ported their opiniou by these words, 4 The heaven 
is his throne and tho earth is his footstool.' The 
other maintained that tho earth was first created, 
because 1 The floor must be laid before tho roof can 
bo put on.' In addition to these opinions, the learn- 
ed Maimonides, the great oracle of tho modem Jews, 
taught that 4 AH things wore created at once, and 
were afterwards successively separated and arranged 
in the order related by Moses.' He illustrates his 
meaning, by comparing the process of creation to 
that of a husbandman who sows various seeds into 
the ground at once : some of which are to spring out 
of tho soil in one day, others after two, and others 
not until three or more days. Thus God made all 
things in a moment ; but in the space of six days 
formed and arranged thorn in order." 

^ The doctrine of the Jewish Cabbala in regard to 
creation in, that the whole universe is an emanation 
from God, and thus that the universe is Gcal mani- 
fested, or an evolution and expansion of tho Deity, 
who is concealed in his own essence, but revealed 
and visible in the universe. According to the near- 
ness of the different worlds to the Great First Cause, 
is the degree of splendour with which the revelation 
of Divinity takes place. Thu lust and remotest pro- 
duction of emanative energy is matter, which is rather 
a privation of jterfeetion tlian a distinct essence. 
The first emanation, called in the Cabbalistic philoso- 
phy Adam Kadmon (which see), was a great foun- 
tain or channel through which all other emanations 
migfit be produced. From this firstborn of tho in- 
finite wont forth ten luminous streams termed Sq pW- 
rot£. 44 Through these Juiyinous channels, 1 *-says Mr. 
Allen in his 4 Modern Judaism,' "all things have 
proceeded from the first emanation of Deity -things 
celestial and immanent in emanation *, spiritual, and 
produced without pre-existent mutter; angelic, and 



created in substance end subject ; and material, 
which depend on matter for their being, subsistence, 
powers, and operations. — These constitute four 
worlds. Aziluth, or the world of emanation ; pro- 
ceeding from the primordial light, through the me- 
dium of the firstborn of Infinity ; and comprehend- 
ing all the excellencies of the inferior worlds, without 
any of their imperfections. Bria, or the wot Id of 
creation; containing those spiritual beings which 
dorive their existence immediately from the Azilu- 
thie world. Jctsira, or the formative world ; con- 
taining those spiritual substances which derive their 
immediate origin from the Briatic world. Ashia, or 
the material and visible world; including all those 
substances which are capable of composition, mo- 
tion, division, generation, and corruption : this world 
consists of the very dregs of emanation, and U the 
residence of evil spirits/' c 

'iThe theory of the creation, as laid down by the 
ancient Egyptians, was, that an illimitable darkness, 
called Athor or mother-night, ami regarded as the 
primeval element of mundane existence, covered 
the abyss ; while water and a subtile spirit resided 
through divine power in chaos. A holy light now 
shone, the elements condensed, or were precipitated 
beneath the sand from the humid parts of rudimentary 
creation, and nature thus fecundated, the gods dif- 
fused through space all the objects animated and 
inanimate which are found in the universe. 

V According to the cosmogony of the Hindus, as 
given by M. Polier, in his 1 Mythologie des Indous,' 
we learn that “ In the primordial state of the crea- 
tion, the rudimcntAl universe submerged in water 
reposed in the bosom of the Eternal. Brahm, the 
Architect of the world, poised <fh a lotus-leaf, floated 
upon the waters, and all that, ho was able to discern 
was water and darkness." Such was the original 
condition of thingB when Brahm resolved to pro- 
duce a huge seed or egg which should contain within 
itself the elementary principles of universal nature. 
Tliis is the mundane egg of the Hindus, thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Duff : “ The producing of such an egg 
implies a new exercise of divine power. But even 
divine power, according to the mythologist, cannot 
be immediately exercised — directly manifested— by 
pure immaterial spirit. For action, corporeal form 
is absolutely indispensable. Hence it is that, for 
the production of the intended egg, Brahm is repre- 
sented as having assumed a new and peculiar form ; 
and, in that form, is usually nam&i Pnrush or the 
primeval male. His divine energy, already separated 
from his essence, is also supposed to be personified 
under a female form, Prdhriti or Nature , On t Pu- 
nish and Prakriti was devolved the task of giving 
existence to the celebrated Mundane egg. Having 
once finished their task, these peculiar and specific 
manifestations of Brahm and his energy seem to 
have evanished from the stage of action, to give way 
afterwards to other distinct manifestations for the 
aeoomplishment of purposes alike specific. 


“ All the primary atoms, qualities, and principles 
— the seeds of future worlda—that had been evolved 
from the substance of Brahm, were now collected 
together, and deposited in the newly produced egg* 
And into it, along with them, entered the self-ex* 
latent himself, under the assumed form of Brahma ; 
and there sat, vivifying, expanding, and combining 
the elements, a whole year of the creation — a thou* 
sand yugs — or four thousand three hundred millions 
of solar years ! During this amazing period, the 
wondrous egg floated 4 like a bubble on an abyss* 
of primeval waters — rather, perhaps, chaos of the 
grosser elements, in a state of fusion and commix- 
ion, — increasing in size, and blazing refulgent as a 
thousand suns. At length, the Supreme, who dwelt 
therein, burst the shell of the stupendous egg, and 
issued forth under a new form, with a thousand 
heads, a thousand eyes, and a thousand anns ! 

“ Along with him there sprang forth another form, 
huge and measureless! What could that be? All 
the elementary principles having now been matured, 
and disposed into an endless variety of orderly collo- 
cations, and combined into one harmonious whole, 
they darted into visible manifestation, under the 
form of the present glorious universe ; — a universe 
now finished and ready made, with its entire apparatus 
of earth, sun, moon, and stars ! What, then, is this 
multiform universe ? It is hut an harmoniously 
arranged expansion of primordial principles and 
qualities. And whence are these? — Educed or 
evolved from the divine substance of Brahm. Hence 
it is, that the universe is so constantly spoken of, 
even by the mythologists, as a manifested form of 
Brahm himself, the supreme invisible spirit. Hence, 
too, under the notion that it is the manifestation of a 
being who may assume every variety of corporeal 
form, is the universe often personified ; or described 
as if its different parts were only the different mem- 
bers of a person of prodigious magnitude, in human 
form. In reference to this more than gigantic be- 
ing, viewed as a personification of the universe, it is 
declared that the hairs of his body are the plants 
and trees of the forest ; of his head, the clouds ; of 
his beard, the lightning ; — that Ills breath is the cir- 
cling atmosphere ; his voice, the thunder ; his eyes, 
the sun and moon ; his veins, the rivers ; his nails, 
the rocks ; his bones, the lofty mountains 1" 

In the ancient Scandinavian poem, 4 The Vftluspa 
or Song of the Prophetess, 1 the primeval state of the 
material creation is described as having been a vast 
void abyss, called Ginnunga-Gap, the cup or gulf oi 
delusion. The northern nebulous and dark region 
of t this abyss was called Nilfheim or Mist-Home, a 
dismal place of night, and mist, and ice, where is 
situated Huergelmir or the spring of hot water, 
from which issue twelve rivers. The southern part 
of the abyss was illuminated by rays emanating 
6pm the sphere or abode of light, named Muspel- 
heim. r ‘ From this torrid cone of the infant universe 
blew a»8Corching wind which melted the frown we- 
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ten of the Elivtgar, from which w as produced the 
gleet Ymir in the likeneM of men. At the seme 
time was created the cow Audhwnbla, from whose 
capacious udder flowed four streams of milk which 
gave healthful nourishment to Year. By licking the 
stones which were covered with salt and hoar-frost,' 
she produced in three days a superior being called 
Bur or Buriy in the shape of a man. Bor, the son 
of Buri, married a Joten or giant-woman, from which 
nnion sprang the three gods, Odin, Ft#, and Ft?, 
who combined in killing Ymir, and dragging his 
remains into the midst of Ginnunga-Gap. At this 
point begins the work of creation. “ Of the flesh of 
Ymir," as we are told, “ they made the earth ; of hiB 
blood, the ocean and the rivers ; of his huge bones, 
the mountains ; of his teeth, his jaw-bones, and the 
splinters of some of his broken bones, the rocks and 
the cliffs ; of hiB hair, the trees ; of lus brain, the 
clouds ; and of his eye-brows, Midgard — the abode 
of man. Besides, of his ample skull, they constructed 
the vault of heaven, and poised it upon the four re- 
motest pillars of the earth, placing under each pillar 
a dwarf, the name of each respectively correspond- 
ing to one of the cardinal points of the horizon. 
The Bparks and cinders, which were wafted into the 
abyss from the tropical region of Muspelheim, they 
fixed in the centre of the celestial concave, above 
and below Giimunga-Gap, to supply it and the earth 
with light and heat." The Scandinavian account of 
the creation of man, as given in the ' Voluspo,’ is 
curious. Three mighty and beneficent Aesir or 
gods, while walking on the sea shore, found two 
trees, or, as some assert, two sticks, floating upon 
the water, powerless and without destiny. Odin 
gave them breath and life ; Honir, souls and motion ; 
and Lodur, speech, beauty, sight, and hearing. They 
named the man Aakvy the ash, and the woman, Em- 
bUiy the alder; and from this first pair have sprung 
mankind destined to reside in Midgard, the habitable 
dlobe. 

* According to the doctrine of the early Persian or 
Iranite Magi, the first living being was the ox Abu - 
dady which was slain by Ahriman ; but Ormuzd 
formed from its body the different species of beasts, 
birds, fishes, trees, plants, and other productions. 
When the ox died, a being called Kajomorz sprang 
from its right leg, and this lasing having been killed 
by the Devs, tho elementary particles which entered 
into the composition of his body were purified by 
being exposed to the light of the sun during forty 
years, and became the germ of the ltibas tree, out of 
which Ormuzd made the first man and woman, 
Meshia and Meshiana, infusing into them the breath 
of life. He thus completed the work of creation in 
•ix periods, holding the festival Gahanbar at the end 
of each of them. 

Thus have we endeavoured to exhibit some of 
the most important traditions which have prevailed 
fca heathen nations on the subject of the ©region of 
thi world, and in taking a review of the whole, we 


cannot fail to be struck with the distinct traces which 
are to be found in them of the Mosaic narrative 
having been the original foundation of the whole. 
Tradition, in this as in almost every other case, is 
truth perverted from its original purity, and ao die* 
torted in the course of generations as to bear only 
a faint resemblance to the statements of the ancient 
inspired record. See Chaos, Eoq (Munpank). 

CREDENCE TABLE, a table near tho altar on 
which, in some churches, the bread and wine to be 
used in the eucharist are placed before being oon- 
secrated. In various Episcopalian churches in Eng* 
laud, such tables are found, though not perhaps 
sanctioned by the ecclesiastical canons, 

CREED, a condensed view of Christian doctrine 
adopted by many churches as the subordinate stand* 
At’d or test by which the right of admission into 
their communion is tried. The main standard of all 
Protestant churches is the Word ot God, but the 
great majority of them have adopted, besides the 
Sacred Scriptures, what havo been called subordi- 
nate standards — creeds, articles, and confessions. It 
has sometimes been argued by those churches, for 
example, the Congregationalism which disown all 
subordinate standards, that creeds and confessions of 
all kinds, being mere human compositions, are un- 
warrantable additions to the Divine Word, and pro 
ceed upon a virtual denial of the perfection and per* 
manent authority of that Word. Tho usual reply, 
however, to such objections is, that tho creeds used 
by the churches of Christendom, but especially the 
Protestant churches, profess to contain only Scrip* 
tural doctrines, not the opinions of men. But if so, 
it may be said, what is the necessity for creeds at all, 
since all the truths #fiich they contain aro already 
to be found in the Bible? To this objection the 
reply is obvious. It may sometimes be necossary to 
set forth particular scriptural truths, with special 
prominence, in consequence of heresies and errors 
which have arisen in tho Christian church. Both 
the heretic and the orthodox profess high respect for 
the Bibb*, and both alike appeal to it in support of 
their respective opinions, which may be even diame- 
trically opposed to each other. To distinguish, 
therefore, the orthodox from the heretic, a test roust 
be applied, and what other test is called for in tho 
circumstances, but the plain statement in human 
language of the disputed doctrine, expressed so as 
to exclude the opposite error. Hence the origin of 
creeds and con/c.fsions. They aro found to be spe- 
cially called for, in consequence of a diversity of 
opinion existing among Christians in reference to 
some doctrine or statement of the Divine Word. 

r ]^ie churches who use creeds do not allege that 
these creeds have any authority in themselves, or 
tli*t they ought to be considered as in the leoet de- 
gree infringing upon the supreme authority ot the 
Bible ; but all that such churches affirm is, that 
creeds contain in a simple and condensed form what 
they believe to be the teaching of the Bible on cer 
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tain points which happen to oe disputed. In this 
way harmony and uniformity are obtained, not only 
in the public ministrations of the clergy, but in the 
general belief of the private members of the church. 
Accordingly, such symbols were introduced at an 
early period of the church, when her orthodoxy, 
peace, and unity were seriously threatened to be 
disturbed by the propagation of heresy and error. 
Hence the Apostles 1 Caked (which see), as it 
Is termed ; the Nicene Creed (which see) ; the 
Athanaaian Creed (which see); the Jewish, 
Creed; and among Roman Catholics, the Creed 
of Pope Pius IV. (sec Pius IV. Cured op Pope). 
In the same wAy, and for similar reasons, mo- 
dem churches have given fuller and more expand- 
ed views of their belief in the form of Confessions. 
Hence we have the Aucisruko Confession 
(which see), and the Westminster Confession 
in addition to several others which have been 
adopted in virtue of the dogmatic power which the 
ehurch claims as the depositary of the Scriptures, 
and appointed to interpret thorn. But if creeds and 
confessions are to be maintained, it is of the utmost 
importance that the precise position which they occu- 
py be fully understood. Their whole authority, it must 
never bo forgotten, is derived solely from the Bible. 
To that test every individual member of the church 
has a right to bring them, and they are binding upon 
the conscience of no man, except in so far as it can 
be shown that their statements are in conformity 
with Biblo truth. If not agreeable to the supreme 
standard, the Word of God, they ought to be re- 
jected without the slightest hesitation or reserve. The 
Bible, and the Bible Alone, as Chillingworth re- 
marks, is the religion of ProteAants. 

CUES, a son of Zeut, bom to him by a nymph of 
Mount Ida. From Cres is believed to Iiavo been de- 
rived the name of tho island of Crete. 

CRESCENT, the sign of the Mohammedans, by 
whioh they distinguish themselves from Christians 
or followers of the cross. Some Mohammedan doc- 
tors allege tliat tho crescent was adopted as a dis- 
tinctive mark by the Moslems, in consequence of tho 
Hegira, Or flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina 
having taken place at the time of the new moon, when 
it appears in the form of a crescent. Other writers, 
however, allege that the use of the crescent arose 
from tho circumstance, that the ancient Arabians 
worshipped the moon. 

CRESIUS, a surname of Dionysus (wliich see), 

Minder which he was worshipped at Argos. 

^^CRESBELLE, a wooden instrument used instead 
of bells among the Romanists, in various party, to 
summon the people to Divine sorvice during Passion 
week. Such a mode of summoning to worship is 
•aid to have been derived Jrom the primitive Chips- 
turns, who are by some writers said to have used 
an instrument of this kind before bells were in- 
vented, to call the brethren secretly to prayer in 
times of persecution. The Cresselle is supposed to 


represent Christ praying upon the cross, and invit- 
ing all nations to embrace his doctrine. Wooden 
instruments of the same kind are still in use both 
among the orthodox and heretics in the Turkish 
| dominions, in consequence of the strong prejudices 
which the Turks entertain against the sound of bells. 

CREUSA, a Naiad among the ancient Greeks, the 
daughter of Oceanus and Gt . 

CR1NITI FRATRES (Lot. Long-haired Breth- 
ren), a name under which Augustine censures the 
Mesopotamian monks for wearing long hair against 
^he rule of the Roman Catholic church. 
3*CRISPITES, the followers of Dr. Tobias Crisp, 
who taught a species of Antinomies doctrine in the 
seventeenth century in England. Messrs. Bogue 
and Bennett, in their 1 History of Dissenters, 1 call 
him “ one of the first patrons of Calvinism run mad. 1 ' 
The writings of Crisp were ably answered by Dr. 
Daniel Williams, in a work entitled 4 Gospel Truth 
Stated and Vindicated, 1 who plainly shows tliat his 
views, on some of the most important and peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity, were extreme and erroneous in 
their character. Thus, for instance, he taught that the 
sins of the elect were so imputed to Christ as to be 
actually lus ; and the righteousness of Christ was so 
imputed to them as that they are no longer sinners, 
but righteous as Christ was righteous. According 
to the scheme of the Crispites, God sees no sin ir 
believers, nor does he punish them because of sin. 
He is not displeased with the believer on account ol 
his sin, nor pleased with him on account of his obe- 
dience, so that the child of God is neither the worse 
for his sins, nor the better for his obedience. Sin 
does the believer no hurt, and righteousness does 
him no good, nor must he pursue it to this end. Re- 
pentance and confession of sin, in the view of Dr. 
Crisp, are not necessary to forgiveness, but a be- 
liever may certainly conclude before confession, yea, 
as soon as he hAth committed sin, his interest in 
Christ, and tho love of Christ embracing him. In 
regard to the time of justification, Dr. Crisp says, 
“ He did it from eternity in respect of obligation ; but 
in respect of execution, he did it when Christ was 
on the cross ; and, in respect of application, he doth it 
while children are yet unborn. 11 Crisp was the 
great Antinomian opponent of Baxter, Bates, and 
Howe, and when his works were reprinted in 1692, 
such was the ability and power with which they 
were exposed by Bishop Bull and Dr. Williams, 
that the Antinomians were reduced in England to • 
very small number. The controversy, howevei, 
was again revived by Dr. Gill, who republished Dr. 
Crisp's sermons in 1745, with notes, in which he 
justiiied some of his peculiar expressions, and apo- 
logised for others. The Antinomian doctrines then 
promulgated were diffused to a great extent among 
the Particular Baptists in England. See Annuo* 

IgANS. 

CRlVHOMAtiCY (Gr. craft*, barley, and man* 
kictf divination), a species of divination, founded on 
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(he appearance which the dough of the barley- 
meal cakes, which were used in •aerifies, assumed, 
when it was kneaded into cakes. 

CRIUS, one of the Titans of the ancient Greeks, 
a son of Uranus and Ge, and the father of Astrmus, 
Pallas and Parses. 

CROCEATAS, a surname of Zeu*, derived from 
Crocem in Laconia. 

CROCEF1SSO SANTISSIMO (Ital. most holy 
oracifix), a wooden crucifix at Naples, which is re- 
jAarkable for having thanked Thomas Aquinas for 
ms beautiful and salutary writings. It belonged to 
tie church of St. Dominic the Great. 

^OROCE, SANTA DI GERUSALEMME (Ital. 
the holy cross of Jerusalem), one of the seven great 
Basilicas of Rome. It is particularly remarkable 
for the immense numbor of relics which it contains, 
all of which are exhibited on a particular day 
for the reverence and adoration of the devotees 
of the Romish church. The fourth Sunday in Lent 
is the most remarkable day in the year at the Basi 
lica of Santa Croce di Gerusalemme. All who Attend 
the services at that church on that day are entitled 
to certain indulgences; and all who have share in the 
masses celebrated are entitled to the release of one 
soul from purgatory. The great attraction of the 
festival is the exhibition of the relics of this church, 
which are noted among the wonders of Rome. The 
scene is thus described by Mr. Seymour, who was 
himself an eye-witness of it. “ At one end of the 
church there is a small gallery, wipable of holding 
three or four persons. In this appeared the bishop 
in full canonicals, with mitre and alb. On either 
hand stood a priest; on these three every eye in the 
vast assembly was fixed ; one priest rung a bell, then 
the other handed ono of the relics to the bishop; 
and he, reverently receiving it, exhibited it to the 
assembled multitude, the priest announcing with a 
loud voice — 

“‘The finger of St. Thomas, the Apostle and 
Martyr of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“ The bishop then presented the relic, said to be 
the very finger with which the unbelieving Thomas 
touched our Lord's side ! He held it, according to 
the invariable custom in exhibiting relics, righr before 
him, then turning it to those on the right, then to 
those on the left, then again to those immediately 
before him. He then kissed the glass case which 
contained the finger, and returned it to the priest. 

“ Another relic was then produced and placed in 
the hands of the bishop, and the priest as before an- 
nounced — • 

“‘Two thorns from the crown of thorns of jur 
Lord Jesus Christ.' 9 

“ The bishop exhibited this as before, and it was 
easy to see in the glass case the two thorns set and 
standing erect, each thorn being about three inches 
tong. He then kissed the case $nd returned it to 
the priest. # 

1 <* A third relic was next produced, it was patented 


reverently by the priest, and was received as invar* 
ently by the bishop, the priest announcing— 

14 4 The tablet with the inscription over the cress 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“ The bishop exhibited this relic as the others; 
the characters in Greek and Hebrew and Latin, 
though very dark and large, wore veiy fiur from 
being easily legible, and the tablet itself seemed 
rather small for the occasion. It was about nans or 
ten inches in length, and about five in depth the 
bishop also kissed this relic and returned it to the 
priest. 

M A fourth relic was next placed in the hands ot 
the bishop, and as lie exhibited it, the priest ex* 
claimed— 

“ 4 Ono of the nails that fattened to the cross out 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

• 41 This relic was a very shewy affair, being enclosed 
in a very pretty glass and gold case. In the eentre 
was a black thing said to bo the nail, with two 
Angels made of gold, kneeling and worshipping it 1 
It was exhibited, kissed, and then returned to the 
priest. 

“ Another relic was produced— the fifth and last. 
As the priest presented it to the bishop, the bishop 
Beemod to start under a sense of awe, ami to gaae 
on it with devout wonder. Before he would touch 
the holy thing he must uncover. His mitre, which 
had been worn while exhibiting the other relics, was 
immediately removed. He could not with covered 
head look upon the sacred thing, he bowed pro- 
foundly to it, and then taking a large glass cross 
from the priest, the priest announced — 

“ 1 Three pieces of the most holy wood of the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Clfcist.' 

“ In an instAnt the whole assembly as if by magic 
was prostrate, even the monks removed their little 
skull-caps, and every individual present except the 
few English there, prostrated himself as in the act of 
the highest adoration, in precisely the same way as 
when adoring at the elevation of the host. The 
silence was deep and profound throughout that vAst 
assembly: some seemed to hold their breath im- 
pressed with awe ; some seemed In deep devotion to 
breathe prayer in secret ; some gasod intently on the 
relic, and moved their lips as if addressing it, while 
the bishop held it before them. It was a cross of 
glass, set at* the ends in ri« ii chased gold; it was 
hollow, and there appeared within it three small 
pieces of wood ; (hey varied from two to four inches 
in length, and were about half or three quarters of 
an inch in breadth. After the bishop had duly ex- 
hibited this— after the people had worshipped it— 
after he had returned it to the priest, the bishop and 
priest retired, and the congregation dispersed.” 

CROCIART. See Chosb Besrer. 

CROCOTA, a dress worn by women among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. It was Aon tspo 
dally worn at the festival of the Dbmytfa, and also 
by the priestesses of Cybde. 



CROMCRUACH— CROSIER 


CROMCRUACH, the principal god of the ancient 
Irish. The image was carved of gold and silver, and 
surrounded by twelve other (smaller images, all of 
brass. According to a legend, on the arrival of St. 
Patrick, the idol Cromcruach fell to the ground, like 
Dagon of old before the ark, and the lesser brazen 
imsges sunk into the ground, up to the neck. 

CROMLECH (Celt, cram, crooked or bent, and 
leach , a stone), an ancient Druidical altar, of which 
there are many specimens still found in different 
parts of Britain and Ireland. The cromlechs are 
formed of rude stones, set in different forms and 
situations, supposed to have been dedicated to par- 
ticular deities. The most usual form is thAt of an 
immense mass of stone of an oblong shape, with one 
end resting on the ground, and the other extremity 
supported by two large upright stones. Sometimes 
smaller cromlechs are seen of a triangular shape, and 
like the larger supported by two upright stones in 
an inclined position. It is supposed that the lesser 
may have been used for the purposes of ordinary 
sacrifice, while the greater may have been reserved 
for occasions of extraordinary solemnity. The in- 
cumbent stone or slab of the cromlechs is sustained 
in some cases by rowB of upright pillars ; in other 
iustanccB the table is supported by two or more large 
cone-shaped rocks, but on none of the stones used 
in the construction of these altars can the mark of 
any tool be discovered. A variety of opinion exists 
as to the origin of the name cromlech. Some sup- 
pose the term to have been applied to those rude 
altars from their inclining position ; others from the 
respoct paid by the Druidical worshippers to theso 
stones by bowing before them ; while by others still 
the idea has been broached, that they derived their 
name from being the stones on wliich sacrifices were 
offered to a god called Crotn. An ingenious conjec- 
ture has boon advanced, that they were placed in an 
inclined position to allow the blood of the victims 
slain upon them to ruu off freely. 

CUONIA, a festival celebrated among the ancient 
Greeks at Athens, in honour of Chronob (which 
see), whom Cecrops had introduced as an object of 
worship into Attica. Tlio name Cronin is given by 
the Greek writers to the Roman Saturnalia. A festi- 
val in honour of Chrouos was also observed among 
the people of Rhodes, at which humun sacrifices are 
•aid to have beon offered. « 

CRONUS. See Chronob, Saturn. 

CROSIER, the pastoral staff, at) called from its 
likeness to a cross, which the archbishops formerly 
bore as the common ensign of their oflice. When 
an archbishop was invested with the episcopal dig- 
nity, he was formally installed by the delivery of a 
crosier into his hands. Sometimes a straight staff 
was presented instead of p crosier or crook. 'Qie 
staff of the archbishop had usually a single, and that 
of the patriarch a double cross piece. According to 
Montfaucon, the staff of the Greek archbishop had 
a cross-piece resembling the letter T. According to 


Goari, it was curved upwards in this form Y. Dr. 
Murdoch alleges that the crosier or bishop's staff 
was exactly of the form of the lituus, the chief en- 
sign of the Ancient Augurt. The crosier of an arch- 
bishop is to be distinguished from the pastoral staff 
of a bishop, the former always terminating in a cross, 
while the latter terminated in an ornamented crook. 

CROSS. Our blessed Lord having suffered cruci- 
fixion, the figure of the cross, as being the instrument of 
the Redeemer's death, came to be held in high respect 
at a very early period in the history of the Christian 
church. Nay, it even came to be regarded as the 
mark of a Christian, the sign of the cross being used 
in baptism. Towards the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, however, veneration for the cross was carried 
still farther. During the reign of Constantine the 
Great, his mother Helena having set out on a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, pretended tliat she had 
found there the real cross on which our Lord was 
suspended. On her return Constantine, who pro- 
fessed a warm attachment to the Christian cause, 
caused the figure of the cross to be stamped upon 
his coins, displayed upon his standards, and painted 
on his shields, helmets, and crown. Christians 
seem to have soou after begun to wear the cross as 
an ofhcial badge or token of their adherence to the 
faith. It was specially worn by Christian bishops 
or pastors on the neck or breast, and earned in pub- 
lic processions. The cross worn upon the person 
was made of wood or gold, or some sacred relic, 
wliich was called by the Greeks periamim , and was 
regarded as an amulet or phylactery. The cross 
was used not only in the Greek, but in the Latin 
church. The cross which was carried before the 
bishops in processions, received the name of crux 
(jestatoria or carrying cross. For a long time the 
bishops of Rome claimed the right of having the 
cross carried before them as exclusively their own. 
In the twelfth century it was granted to metropolis 
taiift and patriarchs, and in the time of Gregory IX. 
to archbishops. The patriarchs of the Greek church 
did not so frequently carry the cross, but instead of 
it they substituted lamps and lighted candles. To- 
wards the end of the seventh century, the council of 
Constantinople decreed that Jesus Christ should lie 
painted in a human form, hanging upon the cross, 
that Christians might bear in mind their obligations 
to the sutlerings and death of Christ. In the sixth 
century, a festival wm instituted by Pope Gregory 
the Great in commemoration of the Empress Helena 
having found what was alleged to be the true cross. 
This festival is observed in *11 Roman Catholic conn- 
tries on the 3d of May. Another festival in honour 
of # the cross is observed by the Romish church on 
the 14th of September. The circumstances which 
led to the institution of this latter festival, are briefly 
these, as stated by Hurd in his History of Religious 
)tyes and Ceremonies : “ In the reign of Heraclitus 
the Grtfek emperor, Chosroes, king of Persia, plun- 
dered Jerusalem, and took away that part of the 
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cm* wltich Helena had left there, but which Hera- 
clitus having recovered, it was carried by him in 
great solemnity to Mount Calvary, whence it had 
been taken. Many miracles were said to have been 
wrought on this occasion; and the festival in me- 
mory of it is called the Exaltation of the Cross. 1 ' 
Both in the Greek and Uoman churches, crosses are 
used both in public and in private, as the insignia in 
their view of the Christian faith. Among the Greeks 
the cross is cm pit- limbed, but among the Romanists it 
i» elongated. A Romish prelate wears a single cross, 
k patriarch a double cross, and the Pope a triple 
kosa on his arms. 

^CROSS (Adoration of tiik), a ceremony of the 
' Romish church observed on Good Friday. It is 
termed the Unveiling and Adoration of the Cross, 
and is conducted with great pomp. Mr. Seymour, 
in his Pilgrimage to Rome, describes it from actual 
observation: “A cross made of wood stands upon 
the altar. It is enveloped in a Mark \ oil. The 
deacon hands it to the officiating cardinal. He, stand 
ing with his back to the altar and his fan* to the 
people, holds | lie cross before the eve* of the con- 
gregation. Then loosening the black veil which en- 
velopes it, lie uncovers one. arm of the cioss— pauses 
— holds it conspicuously before the congregation, 
and i \clsiiiiii» with a loud voice — 

“ * Lh*h<dd the wood of I he cross* !' 

Ami tl)c ivhponMe bursts from the choir - - 
•t’oiiif, let us adore it !' 

*■ And immediately the. Pope, the cardinals, and 
all present kneel and adore it, and then resume their 
seats. 

“Again the officiating cardinal uncovers the sec- 
ond arm of the cross — pauses exclaims as before — 
“ * Behold the wood of the. cross !* 

And the response again bursts from the choir— 
“ * Come, let us adore it ! ’ 

44 And as before, the Pope, the cardinals, and nil 
^resent kneel and adore it, and then resume their 
scats. 

“Again, the officiating cardinal uncovers the 
whole cross — pauses— and exclaims as before — 

“ 4 Behold the wood of the cross ! ’ 

“ And the response again bursts from the ■Jboir- - 
“ 4 Pome, let us adore it P 
44 And immediately the Pope, the cardinals, and 
ail present kneel and Adore it « thin) time. 

“ All this was painful enough to me, yet it proved 
only 4 the beginning of sorrow's.* There was a solem- 
nity — a silence, a stillness in all, which, combined 
with the appearance of tjie chapel, made it very im- 
pressive ; and this very impressiveness it was that 
made all so painful. 9 

“The cardinal with his assistant* left the alufr, 
and placed the cross on a cushion, on the ffoor of 
the chapel, a few paces from the steps of the altar, 
ind retired. - 


■tripped off’ his splendid robes, they removed his 
glittering mitre, they took off his embroidered shoes, 
they laid aside his spangled gloves, till he stood be- 
fore his throne without one emblem of his royal or 
papal office. There stood the old man, bareheaded 
and barefooted, and stripped till he soemca to retain 
little else than a loose white dressing gown, the 
dress of a monk of Ounuldoli. There he stood, not 
alone, as if the act were a voluntary humiliation, 
but in flu* hands of the cardinals, who, intending to 
help him uud uphold him. seemed to ho. his guards 
to force and compel him. Them the old man, no 
longer looking like a Pope, descended from the 
tin one and teemed like one led a way to be punished, 
or to do penance. 1 could not help thinking that 
the old man was, in a great measure, an unwill- 
ing actor in this Keene; there was much uneasiness 
if! his manner; (here was dissatisfaction in his face; 
and his whole appeurauee wan that of a man whp 
was obliged to act against his conscience, in comply- 
ing with a custom of the church. 

“Having conducted the 1 'ope to the end of the 
chapel, they turned and faced the cross, which lay 
on the ffoor near the step of the altar. There they 
made him kneel and adore it. They raised him, mid 
conducting him home two or three jutccs nearer, they 
again made him kneel a second time anti adore the 
cross. Then again they raised him, and leading him 
nearer still, they again the third time made him kneel 
and adore, the cross. Hero at the cnUm they raised 
him, and then again he knell, then roue Again and then 
knelt again. Prostrate before, it — on knees and 
hands, he. kissed it, ami, according to custom, left on 
hundred sciuli of gold as an offering beside it. J lo 
was after wan Is conducted to his throne and robed, 
while the most exquisite music, from flic choir ac 
cornpaiiicd the whole ceremony. 

44 When this is completed by the Pope, the same 
act in performed by each of the emdinula, ull with- 
out shoes, adonng and kissing the cross. These are 
followed by the bishops, heads of orders, #c., all 
adoring it in like manner, and all making to it an 
offer of money. 

“The deacons tlu-n spread the doth on the altar, 
light the candle*, mid reverently place the cross, mi 
longer on the ffoor, but on tin; altar amidst the can- 
dlesticks. 

“Such is— the adoration <" the- cross:- An act of 
worship that moved me intensely, infinitely more 
than anything I bad witnessed at Koine. It was an 
act the most solemn and impressive, that bore every 
characteristic of idolatry.” The doctrine of the 
church of Rome is, that the cross is to be worshipped 
witff the same supremo adoration (Latria) AS that 
which is due to Christ himself. 

CKObH ALPII ABETS. In the ceremony ob- 
served in the Kotnial^ cfiurch in the DlcpiCATIoff 
of CtiCHCUtg (which see), according to thAomuige- 
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“And bore the ceremony commenced •indeed, merits laid down in the Homan Pontifical, t pot at 
£*o or throe cardinals approached tint Poflp, they ashts is provided, which, m the course of tbs osm 
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■ mony, is strewed in two broad lines in the form of a evont which is at once the most ignominious and the 
‘ cross, transversely from angle to angle of the church ; most glorious part of Christianity. It was used by 
| each line about a span in breadth. While the Bene- them at all times, and to consecrate the most oom- 
</i('tun i« being el united, the Pontiff scores with the mon actions of life — when rising out of bed, or re 
i point of his pastoral staff on one of the broad linos tiring to rest — when sitting at table, lighting a lamp, 
ot ashes, the Greek alphabet, and then on the other, or dressing themselves — on every occasion, aa they 
the 1 jut in alphabet. These are called Crow- Alpha- wished the influence of religion to pervade the whole 
. hr.t*. course of their life, they made the sign of the oross 

j CHOSS-BEAHEH, an officer in the Konmn Ca- the visible emblem of their faith. The mode in 
1 tliolic church, who bears a cross before an archbishop which this was done was various : the most common 
or primate in processions or special solemnities, was by drawing the hand rapidly across the fore- 
, This office is usually conferred upon the chaplain of head, or by merely tracing the sign in air; iu some 
the dignitary. The Pope 1ms the cross home before cases, it was worn close to the bosom, in gold, silver, 
him every where ; a patriarch any where out of Koine ; or bronze medals, suspended by a concealed chain ^ 
and primates, metropolitans, arid archbishops through- from the neck; in others, it was engraven on the 
out their respective, jurisdictions. Gregory XI. for- arms or some other part of the body by a coloured 
hade all patriarchs and prelates to have the cross drawing, made by pricking the skin with a needle, 
before them in the presence, of cardinal-. and home as a perpetual memorial of the love of 

; GKQiSd (Incenhinu THE). All crosses intended Christ, in times of persecution, it served as the 
; to be erected in Homan Cat hoi ic countries, in the watchword of the Christian party. Hastily descried 
: public placos, high roads, and cross ways, as well as by the finger, it was the secret hut well-known sig- 
: on the tops of Homisli chapels, undergo the process nal by which Christians recognized each other in the 
of consecrating by incense, which is conducted with presence of their heathen enemies; by which the 
much ceremony. Candles are. first lighted at the persecuted sought an asylum, or strangers threw 
foot of the cross, after which the celebrant, having themselves on the hospitality of their brethren ; and 
dressed himself in his pontifical robes, sits down be- nothing appeared to the Hagan observer more strange 
fore the cross and delivers a discourse to the people and inexplicable, than the ready and open-hearted 
upon its manifold virtues and excellences. Then he manner iu which, by this concerted means, foreign 
sprinkles the cross with holy water, and afterwards Christians were received by those whom they had 
with incense, and lit the close of this ceremony can- never previously seen or heard of, — were welcomed 
; dies are set upon the top of each arm of the cross. into tlicir homes, and entertained with the kindness 
j CKOSS (Okheat. ok the), a mode of trial which usually bestowed only on relations and friends . 

! was practised among the Anglo-Saxons, probably the Moreover, to the sacred form of the cross were 

[ most ancient, and the soonest laid aside. Tim form ascribed peculiar powers of protecting from evil ; 

j of it was intimately connected with the. wager of and hence it was frequently resorted to as a secret 

law; for the accused person having brought eleven talisman, to disarm the vengeance of a frowning 

j compurgators to swear to his innocence, chose, one. magistrate, or counteract the. odious presence and 
of two pieces of covered wood, on one of which the example of an offerer of sacrifice. It was the only 
cross was delineated : when, if he, selected that which outward means of defending themselves, which the 
lmd the emblem upon it, he was acquitted, and if martyrs were wont to employ, when summoned to 
otherwise, condemned. This species of ordeal was the Homan tribunals on account of their faith. It 
abolished by the Emperor Louis the Devout, about was by signing himself with the ctohs, that Origeu, 
A. I). 820, as too commonly exposing the sacred sym- when compelled to stand at the threshold of the tem- 
hot. , pic of Serapis, and give palm- branches, as the Egypt- 

CUOSS (Su;n ok the), a practice which aro^e in ian priests were in the habit of doing, to them that 
the early ages of the Christian church from the. went to perforin the sacred rites of the idol, fortified 
lively faith of Christians in the groat doctrine of his coui-age, and stood un contaminated ami4 the 
| salvation through the cross of Christ. Nowhere in concourse of profane idolaters. But, perhaps, the 
the Sacred Writings do we find the slightest allu- most remarkable instance on record of the use of 
sion to such a custom, hut the m<mt ancient, of the this sign by the primitive Christians, and of the 
fathers speak of it as having been a venerable prac- sense they entertained of its potent virtues, occurs 
tico in their days, and, indeed, the frequent use of in the reign of Diocletian* when that timorous and 
the sign of the cross is declared to have been a superstitious prince, in his Anxiety to ascertain the 
characteristic feature of the manners of the primitive events of his Eastern campaign, slew a number of 
Christians. On this subject Dr. Jamieson gives victims, that, from their livers, the augurs might 
some valuable information,: “The cross was usedjby prognosticate the fortunes of the war. During the 
the primitive Christians as an epitome of all that is course of the sacrifice, some Christian officers, who 
interesting and important in their faith; and its w^re officially present, put the immortal sign on their 
sign, where the word could not be conveniently nor foreheads, and forthwith, as the historian relates, the 
safely uttered, represented their reliance on that rites we disturbed. The priests, ignorant of the 
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cause, searched iu vatu for the usual marks on the 
entrails of the beasts. Once and again the sAcriiice 
was repeated with a similar result, when, at length, 
the chief of the soothsayers observing a Oliristian 
signing himself with the cross, exclaimed, ‘ It is the 
presence of profane persons that has interrupted the 
rites.' Thus common was the use, and thus high 
the reputed efficacy of this sign among the primitive 
Christiana. But it was not in the out want form, but 
solely in the divine qualities of Him whose name and 
merits it symbolised, that the believers of the tirst 
ages conceived its charm and its virtues to reside. 
It was used by them 4 merely as a mode of express- 
ing, by means perceptible to the senses, the purely 
Christian idea, that all the actions of Christians, a* 
well as the whole course of their life, must he saneti 
li by faith in the crucified Redeemer, and by dr 


tember, the l£astem church commenced to calculate 
its ecclesiastical year. 

CROWN, an ornament frequently mentioned in 
Sacred Scripture, and commonly used among the 
Hebrews. We fmd the holy crown in Exod. xxix. 
ti, directed to l>e put upon the mitre of the lugh- 
pricst. The word in the Hebrew is twwer, separa- 
tion, probably because it was a badge of the wearer 
bring separated from his brethren. It is difficulty 
however, to say what was the, precise nature of the 
crown. Perhaps, as Professor Jahn thinks, it w«« 
simply a lillet two inches broad, bound round the 
hem), so as to press the forehead ami temples, and 
tied behind. The crown was not improbably worn 
even by private priests, for we learn that the pro-* 
phot Ezekiel ixviv. 17, 23; was commanded by God 
not to take olT hi* crown, nor to assume the marks 


pcndencc upon him, and tlutt this faith is the most Lof mourning. Newly married couples from early 


powerful means of conquering all evil. And preserv- 
ing oneself against it. It was not till after times, 
that men began to confound the idea and the token 
which represented it, and that they attributed the 
e fleet* of faith in the crucified Redeemer, to the out 
ward signs to which they ascribed a supernatural and 
preservative power.’ '* 

To make tin- sign <«f the ero*s is legurded in Ro- 
mish countries an a charm against c\il spirits or e\il 
influences of any kind. The bishops, archbishops, 
abbots, and abbesses of the Roman Catholic church 
wear a small golden cross When a lancdictiou is 
pronounced upon anything whatever, it is done bv 
making the sign of the cross over it. Among the. 
adherents of the Creek church, it not only forms a 
frequently repeated practice in the course of the ser- 
vice* of the church, but it occurs almost constantly 
in the ordinary transactions of life. The servant 
asking directions from her mistress, or the beggar 
humbly asking aims, devoutly makes the sign of the 
cross, and that too in the truly orthodox manner, 
with the thumb, fir>t and middle lingers bent to- 
gether, tirst on the forehead, then on the brea-t, 
then on the right shoulder, and then on the left. 
In Russia the population are in the habit of using 
the sign of the cross on occasions of almofit every 
kind. * 

CROUCHED FRIARS, an ord,r of religious, 
called also Croi*irrH or CroM-Ifaircra, founded in 
honour of the invention or discovery of the cm** 
by the Empress Helena, i*i the fourth eenturv. 
Matthew Paris says this order came into England 
A. D. 1244, and that they carried in their hand a 
staff, on the top of sdiudi was a cross. Dugdale 
mentions two of their monasteries, one in Londou, 
and the other at Ryegatc. They had likewise a 
monastery at Oxford, where they were rece.ivetf in 
A. D. 1340. This order was dispersed throughout 
various countries of Europe. 

CROUCH E D- M AS* D A Y, the festival in # the 
Greek church in honour of the erection of fhe cross. 
From thi* feast, which occurred on the l/th Sep- 


limes were accustomed to wear crowns. (See 
Ckhwns, NrrriAL). Crowns of flowers were often 
worn also on festive occasions. Thu crown was 
given among ancient nation*, us a token of victory 
or triumph. Thus, iu the (iivciuu games, chaplet* 
or crowns of olive, myrtle, parsley, and similar nm 
tennis, were wreathed round the brow of the suc- 
cessful competitors. Crown*- of dillerenl kinds were 
bestowed upon gods, kings, and princes, ms ensigns 
of dignity and authority. 1*nu*ittiiits says that the 
Magi wore a species of tiara when they entered into 
a temple. Among I ho lb annus crowns were, often 
gi\en ns rewards, and the highest honour which a 
soldier could receive was llm civic crown composed 
of oak 1oh\ os, which was conferred upon any one 
who had saved the life of. a Roman citizen in battle. 
When a Roman army was shut up within a besieged 
city, lilt- general who succeeded in raising the siege 
received from tin* liberated soldiers a crown of hon- 
our, which was composed of grass or weeds or wild 
(lowers. It was customary among the Romans to 
present a golden crown to any soldier who had spo» 

( ially distinguished himsi If on the field of battle. 
The Kiim practice prevailed also among the ancient 
G reeks. 

CROWN Jh Ni.iiAf/,, a crown of hates and dow- 
ers, and among the Creeks generally, of parsley, 
which was usually wreathed around the head of a 
dead person before interment. Floral wreath* were 
often place*! upon the bier. >>r sniftered on the road 
along vhieh lie* funeral pr .cession was lo pass, or 
twisted round tin* urn in which tin* ashes were con- 
tained. or the ton h in which the remains were laid, 

CROWN :Mci:Ai,), a golden crown, adorned with 
turrets, which was anciently best owed by the Ro- 
mans on the soldier who first succeeded ill scaling 
the wall of a besieged city. The goddess Cybkle 
(jrhich see} is always represented with a mural crown 
upon her head. 

CROWN (Natali, it was customary m ancient 
times, both at Athens and at Rome, to suspend a 
crown at the threshold of a house lit which a child 
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was liorn. Thu natal crown used at Athena when 
the child was a lioy, wan composed of olive; when a 
girl, of wool. Crowns of laurel, ivy, or parsley were 
used on such occasions at Rome. 

CROWN (Nuptial). Newly married persons of 
noth sexes among the Hebrews wore crowns upon their 
wedding-day, Cant. iii. 11, and it is probably in allu- 
sion to this custom that God is said, when bo entered 
into a covenant with the .Jewish nation, to have put 
a beautiful crown upon their head, Ezok. xvi. 12. 
Among the Greeks, also, bridal wreaths were worn 
made of flowers plucked by the bride herself; but tin*, 
crowns of Roman brides were mailt ■ of vcrltfiui. The 
bridegroom also wore a chaplet, and on the occasion 
of a marriage, the entrance to the house, as wed! as 
the nuptial couch, was ornamented with wreaths of 
flowers. Among the early Christians the act of 
crowning the parties was the commencing part of 
the marriage ceremony. After the PJttfli IVslm had 
boon sung, with the responses and doxologies, ami an 
appropriate discourse had been delivered, and after 
some preliminary rites, the priest lifted the nuptial 
crowns which had been laid upon the altar, and pine 
itig one upon the head of the bridegroom, and the 
other upon the head of the bride, he pronounced the^e 
words, “This servant of the Lord hereby crowns 
this handmaid of the. Lord in the name of the Fa 
ther, and of the Son, mid of the Holy Ghost, world 
without end. Amen.” Thin ceremony was followed 
by prayers, doxnlogius, and the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, particularly Kph. v.‘20— .'JJ, and John ii.l —11. 
at the clone of which the. Assembly repeated tint 
Lord’s Prayer, with the customary responses, and 
the usual form of benediction. On the eighth day the 
married pair presented themselves again in the 
church, when the minister, after mi appropriate 
prayer, took off the nuptial crown, and dismissed them 
with his solemn benediction. This ceremony, bow- 
over, was not uniformly observed. The ceremonies of 
eorouation and dissolving of the crowns, are still ob- 
served in the Greek church. The crowns used in 
Orooee are of olive branches twined with white and 
purple ribbon. In Russia they arc of gold and sil- 
ver, or in country places, of tin, and arc preserved as 
the property of the church. At this part of the ser- 
vice tlio couple are made to join hands, and to drink 
win© out of a common cup. The ceremony of dis- 
solving the crowns takes place, as among the primi- 
tive Christians, on the eighth day, after which the 
bride is conducted to the. briilegronn’s house, ami 
enters upon the duties of tlio household. 

The custom of nuptial coronation continued among 
the Jews for many centuries, and, indeed, we learn 
from the Minima, that it was not until the commence- 
ment of the war under Vespasian that the practice 
of crowning the bridegroom was abolished, and tlu^ 
it was not until Jerusalem was besieged by Titus 
that the practice of crowning the bride was discon- 
tinued. Crowns of roses, myrtle, and ivy are still 
need in Jewish marriages in many places. 


CROWN ( Radiated), a crown made with rovs 
apparently emanating from it, A crown of this kind 
was put by the ancient Homans upon the images ol 
gods or deified heroes. 

CROWN (Sacerdotal), worn by the priests or 
fjneerduie* among the ancient Romans when engaged 
in offering sacrifice. Neither the high-priest nor his 
attendant, however, bore this ornament. It was 
formed of different materials, sometiihes of olive, and 
at other times of gold. The most ancient sacrificial 
garland used by the Romans was made of ears of 
coni. The victim was also wont to lie adorned 
with a fillet or wreath of flowers when it was led to 
the altar. 

CROWN (Sctilk.), a crown made of any kind of 
flowers sewed together, and used by the Salii (which 
see) at their festivals. 

CROWNS, a name, in Hebrew TUayin> given to 
points or horns with which certain letters in the 
manuscripts use.fl in the Jewish synagogues arc de 
corated, and which distinguish them from the manu- 
scripts in ordinary use. Tlio Rabbins affirm that 
God gave them to Moses on Mount Sinai, and that 
he. taught him how to make. them. In the Talmud 
mysteries are alleged to la; attached to these marks. 

CRUCIFIX, a figure of the cross with a carved 
image of Christ fastened upon it. It is much used 
in the devotions of Roman Catholics, both in public 
mill in private. The origin of crucifixes is generally 
traced to the council held at Constantinople towards 
the close of the seventh century, which decreed that 
Jesus Christ should be painted in a human form upon 
tlio cross, in order to represent, in the most lively man- 
lier, the, death and sufferings of our blessed Saviour. 
From that period flown to the present day crucifixes 
form an essential part of Romish worship. On all sa- 
cred solemnities the Pope, lias a crucifix carried before 
him, a practice which some Romish writers allege 
was introduced by Clement, Bishop of Rome, about 
seventy years after the time of the Apostle Peter. 
Tlio most probable opinion, however, which has been 
stated, as to the origin of this custom, is, that it com- 
menced at the period when the Popes became ambi- 
tious to display their supreme authority, and that it 
was meant to be a mark of pontifical dignity, as the 
Roman fase.es carried before consuls or magistrates 
of any kind showed their power and authority. An 
old Italian writer, Father Bonanni, thus describes 
the custom ; “.The cross is carried on the end of a 
pike about ten palms or spans long. The image of 
our Saviour is turned towards the Pope, and the 
chaplain who carries it wnlkr Imreheaded when his 
Holiness goes in public, or is carried on men's 
shmflders ; but when he goes in a coach or a chair 
tin? chairman carries the crucifix on horseback, bare- 
headed, with a glove on his right hand, and with the 
left he manages his horse. In all solemn and reli- 
gions ceremonies at which the Pope assists in his 
sacred rones, an auditor of the Rota carries the cru- 
cifix at the solemn procession on horseback, dressed 
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[ in a rochet or capuche, purple-coloured ; but there 
•re three days in Passion- week on which he and the 
Sacred College go to chapel in mourning without tiro 
crone being borne before him. 11 

The ceremony of kissing the crucifix is observed at 
Rome on the Thursday of Passion -week, usually called 
! Maundy Thursday. It is thus described by an eyc- 
. witness : “ On the evening a wooden crucifix of about 
j two feet and a half in length was placed upon the steps 
j of the altar. This devout people immediately began 
( to welcome it by kissing its feet and forehead. The 
■ next day, Good Friday, a crucifix of four feet was 
j offered to the fervency of the multitude* and the 
kisses were redoubled. But the day after there, was 
a crucifix of nearly six feet ; then the pious frenzy 
of the women was carried to its greatest height ; 
from every part of this immense church, they rushed 
towards this image, rudely carved and more rudely 
painted; they threw themselves on this piece of 
wood, as though they would have devoured it; they 
kissed it with the most furious ardour from head to 
foot. They succeeded each other four at a time in 
this pious exercise : those who wore waiting for 
their turn showed as much imj atiencc as a pack of 
hungry hounds would, if they were withheld from 
the prey in their sight. There was near the crucifix 
a small porringer to receive the offerings. The 
greater part of them preferred giv ing kisses to money ; 
but those, who left their mite thought they had a just 
claim to redouble their caresses. Although I re- 
mained more than an hour in the church, 1 did not 
see the end of this fantastical exhibition, and 1 left 
these devout kissers in full activity.' 1 

CRUSADE, a holy war, or an expedition against 
infidels and heretics; but more particularly ap- 
plied to the holy wars of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The Crusades were eight in number. 
The feelings which actuated the first originators 
iif these expedition* were a superstitious venera- 
tion for those places which were the scene of 
our Lords ministry while on earth, and an earnest 
desire to rescue them from the infidel Mohamme- 
dans, into whose hands they had fallen. Multitudes 
of pilgrims had been accustomed to flock to Jerusa- 
lem, and account it their highest privilege to per- 
form their devotions at the Holy Sepulchre. But 
ever since Jerusalem had been taken, and Palestine 
conquered by the Saracen Omar, the Christian pil- 
grims had been prevented frcOn tint accomplishment 
of what they considered a pious design, unless they 
purchased the privilege by paying a small tribute to 
the Saracen caliphs. la a. d. 1064 the Turks took 
Jerusalem from the Raracens, and from that time 
pilgrims were exposed to persecution, and while tfiev 
had begun largely to increaso in uumbers, the ill- 
treatment which they experienced at the hands of 
the Turks roused a spirit of indignation throughout 
the Christian world. One man iq particuly, Peter 
the Hermit, fired with fanatical seat for thf exter- 
mination of the infidel Turks, travelled through Eu- 


rope, bareheaded and fratefoofcd, for the purpose of j 
exhorting princes to join in a holy war against the 
Mohammedan possessors of the sacred places. Yield- 
ing to the persuasions of this wild enthusiast, Pops 
Urban II. summoned two councils in A. D. 1095, 
the one at Placentia, and the other at Clermont, and 
laid before them the magnificent project of arming 
all Christendom in one holy war against the infi- 
dels. This was a design which the Popes had long 
entertained, and now that they had obtained a suita- 
ble instrument for its accomplishment in Peter tho 
Hermit, an immense army was raised, and headinl by 
this remarkable monk. They set out on their march 
towards the East, but having been met, in the plain ] 
of Nieea, by Solynmn the Turkish Sultan of leouium, 
the army of the Hermit was cut to pieces. A new 
host in the meantime appeared, led by several dis- 
tinguished Christian princ es and nobles, and amount- 
ing, as it did, to hundreds of thousands, the Turks 
were twice defeated. The crusaders now advanced 
to Jerusalem, and after a siege of six weeks made 
themselves masters of the holv city, putting to death 
without me ivy the whole uf its Mohammedan and 
Jewish inhabitants. Godfrey of Bouillon, one of 
the commanders of the ennutding army, was pro- 
claimed king of Jerusalem, but soon afterwards he 
was obliged to surrender bis authority into the hands 
of tin; Pope’s lrgate. Syria and Palestine Wing 
now won from the infidels, were divided by the cru- 
saders into four states, a step far from conducive to 
the strengthening of their power. 

Soon after the successful termination of the first 
erusade, the. Turks began to rally ami recover some- 
what of their former vigour. Thu Asiatic Chris- j 
liana, accordingly, found it necessary to apply to tint 
princes of Europe for assistance, and the second cru 
sade was commenced in A. i>. 1146, with an army of 
IMfOOO men, composed chiefly of French, Germans, 
and Italians. This enormous host, led by Hugh, 
brother of Philip I. of France, was equally misnc- 
ei -kftil with the army of Peter the Hermit, having 
either liven destroyed by the enemy, or perished by 
the treachery of the Greek emperor. The garrison j 
of Jerusalem, though held by the Uhrbtinns, was so 
feebly defended that it became necessary to institute 
the Knights Templars and fh^pitnllers as an en- 
rolled military corps to protect the Holy City. Tho 
crusading army Imv ing been ;.'?noFt wholly eut off, the , 
Pope, Eugenios I IJ. f chiefly through the exert ion* of* ! 

Bernard, railed another army of 300,000 men, J 
which, howe vi r, av’h totally defeated and dispersed j 
by the Turks, while its commanders, Louis VII, of 1 
Fnyn e and Poured III. of Germany, were compelled 
to return home humbled arid (({"graced. Not con* 
tented with these successes, the infidels were re* 
suited to retake Jcrmalojri from the Christians, and 
Saladin, nephew of the Sultan of Egypt, pushing 
forward his army to the walls of the Holy City, be 
sieged it and took its monarch prisoner. 

The conquest of Jerusalem by the infidels excited 
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| the strongest, indignation and alarm throughout all 
; Christendom. A third crusade was planned by Pope 
i Clement HI., and armies marched towards the Ka-t 
in a. n. 1188, from France, England, and Car- 
many, headed by the sovereigns of these countries. 
The German forces which Frederick Harbarossu 
S| commanded, were defeated in several engagements, 

: and still more discouraged by the death of their 
' leader, gradually melted away. The other two ar- 
j inics, the English arid French, besieged and took 
i Ptolcinais, but the two b«#vi;n*igiiM having quarrelled, 
j Philip Augustus returned to his country, leaving the 
i English monarch to carry on the war. Richard, 

! though left alone, prosecuted the contest with the 
: utmost energy. Nor was he unsuccessful, having 
defeated Salad in near Ascalon. Hut his arin\, re 
| duced by famine and fatigue, was unable to follow 
j up the success they bad gained, and act ordingly, 

| having concluded a peace. In* was glad to retire from 
! Palestine, though with only a single ship. A few 
j years subsequent to this somewhat unlort incite cru- 
sade, Saladin died in A. i>. 1 I9f>. 

The fourth crusade, which hud in view, not so 
much the deliverance of the Holy Land from the 
dominion of the infidels, as the destruction of the 
empire of the East, was fitted out by the Emperor 
Henry VI. the same year on which Saladiu died. 
This expedition was attended with considerable suc- 
cess. several battles Iming been gained by the cru- 
saders, and a number of towns having been taken. 
In the midst of ihc-i* successes, however, the Em- 
peror died, and the army was under the nccesMtv of 
quitting Palestine, and reluming to Germany. 

The fifth crusade commenced in A. !>. 1198, only 
three years after the preceding. It was planned by 
Pope Innocent III., and although m-utuI years were 
spent in unsuccessful attempts to wrest the Holy 
1 Land out of the hands of the iutidels, a new impulse 
was given to the crusading army by tin* formation 
of an additional force in A. [». 1202, under Baldwin. 
Count of Flanders. This new expedition, which was 
directed against the Mohammedans, was crowned 
with remarkable success, the crusading army Inn- 
ing taken possession of ('ntiNtuntinoplc, and put their 
chief, Huldivin, upon the throne a position, how- 
ever, which he lmd only occupied a few months, 
vvhon ho was dethroned and murdered. The impe- 
rial dominions were now' shared among the crusad- 
ing leaders, and at this time Alexius Cninncnus 
founded a new empire in Asia, that 1 of Trcbizond. 

Another crusade, the sixth, was proclaimed in 
a. i). 1228, when the Christians succeeded in taking 
the town of Daiuietta, which, however, they Here 
unable to retain. Peace was concluded with the 
Suit an of Egypt, and bv treaty the Holy City was 
given over to the emperor Frederick. About this 
time a groat revolution took place in Asia. The 
Tartars, un<i-*r Zingliis-lvhan, had poured down from 
the north into the countries of Persia and Syria, and 
ruthlessly massacred Turks, Jews, and Christians. 


These hordes of powerful barbarians overran Judea, | 
and compelled the Christians to surrender Jerusalem | 
into their hands. j| 

The two lost crusades, the seventh and eighth, 
were beaded by Louis XL, King of France, who is 
commonly known by the name of St. Louis. This ! ! 
enthusiastic prince believed that be was summoned 
by hcavi'T) to undertake the recovery of the Holy 
Land. After four years' preparation, accordingly, 
he set out on this expedition in 1249, accompanied 
by his queen, his three brothers, and all tho knights 
of France. He commenced the enterprize by an 
attack on Egypt, and took Damictta, but after a 
few more hucoe-'ses was at length defeated, and along 
with two of his brothers fell into the hands of the 
enemy. He purchased his liberty at a large ran* J 
som, and having obtained a truce for ten years, ho 
returned to France. For many years Louis con- 
tinued to be haunted with the idea that it was still 
his duty to make another effort for the fulfilment of 
l lie great mission with which lie believed himself to 
have been intrusted by heaven. At length, in A. l). 
1270, he entered upon the eighth crusade against 
the Moors in Africa. Hut no sooner lmd lie landed 
his army, and encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Carthage, than his army was almost wholly destroy- 
ed by a pestilence, and lie hinwdf fell a victim to 
tin* same disease in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
Not many years after this the Christians were driven 
entirely out of Syria, and these holy wars, in which 
no fewer than two millions of Europeans perished, 
came to a final termination. “ This,” as 1ms been well 
remarked, u the only common enterprise in which 
the European nations ever engaged, and which they 
all limit rfook with equal ardour, remains a singular 
monument of human folly.” 

The feeling in which these crusades had their 
origin, was, as we. have said, a superstitious veil- j 
oration for tho sacred places in the East, com- 
bined. uo doubt, with a bitter hatred of the Mo- ! 
liaimncdans, and a high admiration for that spirit 
of chivalry which prevailed so extensively in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. But the wars which 
originated in these causes were afterwards en- 
couraged by the Popes, who found by experience 
the ml vantages which attended them. The Popes 
claimed the privilege of disposing of kingdoms, and 
exempted both the persons and the estates of the 
crusaders from all civil jurisdiction. By the sole 
authority of the Holy £ee, money was raised fo» 
carrying on these holy wars, tenths were exacted 
from the clergy, kings were commanded to take up 
the cross, and thus the foundation was laid for that 
unlimited power which the Popes afterwards exer- 
cised over the princes of Europe. 

But whatever may have been the evils which ac- 
crued from the holy wars, it is undeniable that these 
were to a great extent counterbalanced by numerous 
advantages. By means of the crusades a pathway 
of commerce and correspondence was opened be* 
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tween the countries of the East end those of the 
West; arts and manufactures were transplanted into 
Europe, as well as comforts and conveniences un- 
known there before. The Europeans, ou the other 
hand, taught the Asiatics their industry and com- 
merce, though it must lie confessed, that along with 
these were communicated many of their vices and 
cruelties. “ It was not possible/’ says Dr. Robert- 
son, 11 for the crusaderR to travel through so 
many countries, and to behold their various cus- 
toms and institutions, without acquiring information 
and improvement. Their views enlarged ; their pre- 
judices wore off; new ideas crowded into their 
minds ; and they must have been sensible, on many 
occasions, of the rusticity of their own manners, 
when compared with those of a more polished peo- 
ple. These impressions were not so slight as to is* 
effaced upon their return to their native countries. 
A close intercourse subsisted between the Ka>t and 
West (hiring two centuries ; new armies were con- 
tinually marching from Europe to Asia, while former 
adventurers returned home and imported many of 
the customs to which they had been familiarized by 
a long residence abroad. Accordingly, we discover, 
soon after the. commencement of the crusades, 
greater splendour in the courts of princes, greater 
pomp in public ceremonies, a more retlnod taste in 
pleasure and amusements, together with a more, ro- 
mantic spirit of enterprise spreading gradually oxer 
Europe; and to these wild expeditions, the effect of 
superstition or folly, we owe the first gleams of light 
which tended to dispel harljarism and ignorance.” 
Rut however strong the opinion which the learned 
historian had formed of the advantages arising from 
the crusades, authors since the time of I)r. Robert- 
son have been much divided in sentiment on the 
subject. Ami yet those who have made the most 
! careful and minute investigations on the point, have 
; been tho most ready to admit that the liberty, civi- 
lisation, and literature of Europe are not a little, in- 
debted to the influence of the crusades. 

CRY PTO-CA LV I Nff STS. See A i »t a imiok i *t*. 

CRYPrS, tho vaults under cathedrals and some 
churches, and which are commonly used a.- places 
of burial. See Catacombs, Cf.mktkkieh. 

CKYSTALLOMAXCY (Ur. cry*toH*tn n a mirror, 
and manteui , divination), a specie* of divination 
practised among the Greeks, which was performed 
by meant of a mirror or enchanted glass, in which 
future events were said to be represented or sign i tied 
by certain marks and figures. 

CUBA, one of the liotuau genii, worshipped as 
the protectors of infants sleeping in their cradles. 
Libations of milk were offered to them. Hoc CtAl- 

WA. * 

CUBICULA, small chambers connected with the 
Christian churches in early times, into which people 
wore wont to retire when they fished to spe»4 * 
short season in reading, meditation, or private grayer. 
See Cddrcixes. I 

CUGULLE, or Covculuc, a lung robe with ■' 
sleeves worn by Greek monks. | 

CUCULLUS. a cowl worn in Ancient times by 
Roman shepherds. It was a sort of cape or hood 
connected with the dress, and has both in ancient 
and modern times formed a portion of the habit o 1 
monks. See Cow I.. 

CL : Cl : M KLLUM. a flagon or bowl, according to 
Bingham, which was used in t ho early Christian , 
ehurehes, probably for containing tho communion 
wine. i 

DUhDKKS, the member* ot a very ancient ruli 
giou* fraternity in Scotland, whose principal scat 
was Iona, one of the Western Islands. Some pro 
less to trace hack the Culdcc. system to the primitive 
ages of Christianity, while others ascribe its insti- 
tution to Cnlumhn, about, the middle of the sixth J 
•entury. The truth appears to be, that, while itidi- i 
viduuU were no doubt found who preserved the j 
apostolic doctrine uiicoiiimiiiunted amid prevailing 
ignorance and Miperstitiou, there was no distinct 
body, associated together as one society, holding ! 
doctrines, and adhering to the simple worship and 
practices of the Childce.H, before the time of Colum* j 
!)«. The origin of the Culdeo fraternity, therefore, i 
is in all probability due In this eminent Christian j 
missionary, who had come over from Ireland for the J 
purpose ot proclaiming the pure doctrines of tho } 
gospel in .Scotland. The religion of Rome, with all 
its gross superstition and idolatrous rites, had oh 
tamed at this period a firm fooling in almost all the 1 
countries of Europe, but its iiHeciidcuey in Scotland j 
was for a long lime, cheeked by the (inn intrepidity 
of the Culdech, The followers of Colmnha, nevoid' j 
high, wore exposed to the hatred and p< rsM tilion ot j 
the. emissaries of Rome. j 

Before Colmnha, the " Apostle of the. Highlands/' J 
as he has been termed, linrt landed on tin: western j 
shores of Scot land, only a Jew faint and feohlu »florls i 
had been made to disseminate the truth of Christian 
itv among the inhabitants of that bleak northern 
country, plunged in heathen darkies* and idolatry, 

Thu spot <>n which the devoted Iridi misMonniy liist 
set his foot, was the. island of folia, on the west of ■ 
Mull, midway between tins ti*iriioiio« of the Pieta 
and the Caledonians. Ou thi* -mall Mq neutered 
islet, Coliunhu planted his relr mil* • w tablisliiueiit of 
Gulden* or Gv/iV/e/. worslupp* God, as the name 

is sometimes esplaiied; and ii'nn tiii* highly fii- 
vour<*d spot, tbesiii'-riojiarii ” of a pure gospel issued ; 
forth to convey living spiritual religion throughout j 
the. whole. of the. northern district** of Scotland. The, I 
eriferprise in which Cohmiba was engaged was lritffet I 
will! diflicultie*. Tho rulers, the priests, and the 
people were alike opposed to Christianity, and the 
wjjd savage character of jhe country was not more 
unfavourable to the progress of the missionary from 
district to district, tluui. were the fierce, barbarous 
manners of tho people unfavourable to the reception 
of the message which lie brought. Uodiscouraged 
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! by the difficulties, however, and undismayed by the 
dangers of* his noble undertaking, the devoted ser- 
j vant of Christ went forward in faith, praying that, if 
' it were his Master’s will, he might Ik* permitted to 
live and labour for thirty years in this apparently 
barren and unpropitious part of the vineyard. 

And not only was Columba faithful and aealow in 
his missionary lib:, hut the singular purity of hi:> 
Christian character formed a most impressive com- 
mentary upon the doctrines which lie preached, lie 
not only taught, but he lived Christianity, and thus 
was the truth commended to the hearts and the con- 
sciences of many, whom mere oral teaching would 
have failed to convince. Jloridcs, having acquired 
Homo knowledge of the medical art, he. succeeded 
in effecting cures in the. most simple and unos- 
tentatious way, thus earning among the ignorant 
people a reputation for working mirmlch, which lei’ 
them to rcgai d him with superstitious veneration. 
His sagacity al*o in foreseeing what wii* likely to 
happen, clothed him in their eyes with the garb of a 
prophet. Jii idiort, the va^t superiority which this 
man possessed, both in intellectual power and in 
moral purity, when compared with all around him, 
impressed the people with feelings of awe and venera- 
tion, as if in the presence of Hume supernatural being. 
"Mins it was that the labours of Columba were, by 
the blessing of God. attended with the most marked 
success. His sermons were listened to by the hca* 

1 then with profound respect, and came home to their 
hearts and consciences with the most thrilling ellect. 

; The eonseq uenee was, that this eminent apostle of 
the truth had not laboured long in Scotland lie lore 
Paganism began to give way, and multitudes both of 
the Piets ami Caledonians openly embraced the reli- 
gion of Christ, while monasteries founded on the 
j Culdvo system were established by him throughout 
almost every district of the country. 

If Columba was not himself the founder of the 
Culdec establishments, he must he considered at all 
events as having matured both their doctrine and 
discipline. The first and parent institution of the 
Culdees was at lema, and on it as a model were 
founded the religious establishments which were 
formed at Duukold. Abcrnethv, St. Andrews, Ahcr- 
coni, (tovan, and other places, both on the mainland 
and the Western Islands of Scotland. Over all the 
monasteries, numerous and widely scattered, which 
j Columba had erected, amounting, it is said, to no 
| tower than three hundred, he maintained order ami 
; discipline, extending to each of them the most 
anxious and careful superintendence. These insti- 
tutions partook more of the diameter of religious 
seminaries than of monastic foundations. The edu- 
cation of the young, and their careful training, wore 
objects which this worthy missionary of the crj»ss 
kept mainly in view, and more especially was he 
strict in examining into the character and habits, the 
talents and acquirements of those who looked for- 
ward to the sacred profession. “Ilo would twen 


inquire,” we are told, “ if the mother who had the 
first moulding of the soul in the cradle was hersell 
religious and holy.” Such a statement is of itself 
enough to show how earnest this man wat>, that only 
holy men j-hould minister in holy things. 

The prayer of Columlia, to which we have already 
referred, was granted ; he was privileged to labour 
in Scotland for upwards of thirty years, and the fruit j 
of liis prayerful and painstaking exertions in the 
cause of Christ was seen after his death, in the rising 
up of a hand of faithful and holy men, who main- 
tained the truth of God in purity amid all the cor- 
ruptions in doctrine and practice of the Church of 
Home. The Culdees were the lights of Scotland in 
a dark and supeintitious age. They held fast by i 
the Word of God as the only infallible directory and ! 
guide. Even Hede, the monkish historian, in can ; 
dour admits that *• Columba and his disciples would 
receive those things only which are contained in the 
writings of the prophets, evangelists, and apostles; 
diligently observing the works of piety and virtue.” 
The false mi scriptural doctrines of Rome they openly 
rejected, refusing to acknowledge such innovations 
as the doctrine of* the reul presence, the idolatrous 
worship of saints, prayers for the dead, the doctrine 
of the merit of good works as opposed to gratuitous 
justification by faith, the infallibility of the Tope, 
and other KmnMt tenets. And not only did the 
Culdees diiter with Koine in doctrinal points, but 
nls.» in matters of discipline. Tbo supremacy of the 
Tope they spurned from them as a groundless and 
absurd pretension. They were united in one com- 
mon brotherhood, not however for the purpose of 
yielding obedience to a monastic rule, and selfishly 
confining their regards within the walls of a monas- 
tery. hut that they might go forth proclaiming the 
gospel of Christ, animated by one common spirit, and 
prompted by one common aim. Theirs were mis- 
sionary rather than monastic institutions, making 
no vows but to m . vi G* A and ndirnnv hi* cause in 
the world. 

The question has often been discussed, what precise 
mode of ecclesiastical government prevailed among 
the Culdees. lluth the Episcopalians and the Pres- 
byterians alike claim them as supporting their re- 
spective systems. It cannot be denied that the 
term bishop is often applied to the heads of the Cul- 
dee colleges, but that they were not diocesan bishops, 
limited in their jurisdiction to a particular district, is 
manifest from the circumstance that the head of the 
college of Iona was always a presbyter-abbot, who 
exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all the Cul- 
dee churches throughout Scotland, and even the Cul- 
dov, colleges in England acknowledged the autho- 
rity of the parent institution in Iona, receiving 
their directions, not however from the Presbyter- 
Ahliot as an individual head, but as representing the 
wjjolo council of the college, consisting of the prer- 
byters^with the abbot as their president. The right 
of ordiijation, also, was vested not in the Presbyter- 
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Abbot alone, bat in the council, and, accordingly, we 
find one of their number stating, that the principles 
wnich he held were 41 received from his elders, who 
j sent him thither aa a bishop." 

For centuries the Culdces continued to , maintain 
their ground in Scotland, notwithstanding all the 
efforts put forth bv the Church of Romo to crush, 
and if possible exterminate them. Monasteries un- 
der their direction were built in every pArt of the 
country, and not contented with diffusing the light 
of the gospel throughout their own land, we find 
them, in the beginning of the seventh century, de- 
spatching a mission into England. About this time 
the celebrated abbey of Ltmlisfarne was fust cstab 
fished under the auspices of Oswald, king of North- 
umbria, who had been himself educated by the Oul- 
dees, and, therefore, applied for, and obtained, for his 
new monastery, a superior from the establishment at 
Iona. From that time Eindisfanie became a valua- 
ble training institution for the purpose, of rearing 
missionaries for the Christianization of England. 
The marked success, however, of the Cuidecs in 
England wan not long in attracting the notiee and 
awakening the jealousy of the Ibiinhli church. 
Every Clio it was now put forth to bring the native 
clergy under subjection to the see of Ronir, but with 
the most indexible determination the Cnldees re- 
sisted llie encroH' hments of Papal supremacy. Ha 
t her than surrender their independence, almost all 
the. Culdee eleigy in Kugkuid resigned tlieir livings 
and returned to Scotland. Some of them were after- 
wards excommunicated l»v the Papal power, and 
some even committed to the tiames. 

Not contented with banishing the fuldoes from 
England, the Romish church pursued them with its 
bitter hatred even into Scotland. At first an attempt 
was made to seduce some of them from the primitive 
faith. In this, however, they were only very par- 
tially successful, the only conspicuous instance of 
perversion from the (hildcc church being that of 
Adoinna, who was at one time, abbot of Iona, but 
who, having paid a visit to England A. I). 7 was 
won over to the faith of Rome. This ecclesiastic, 
on his return to Iona, used all his influence »ilh his 
brethren to induce, them to follow his example, but 
without success, A few rare cases afterward* oc- 
curred of leading Culdee ecclesiastics, wlm joined the 
Church of Rome, but such was the rooted attach- 
ment of the native clergy to the pure faith of the 
gospel, that David I., who was a keen supporter of 
the Pa|jacy, found it necessary to fill up the vacant 
benefices with foreigners. The leading object of 
David, indeed, from the day that he ascended the 
throne of Scotland, was to abolish the Culdee farm 
of worship, and to substitute Romanism as the reli- 
gion of the country. To accomplish this cherished 
design, he favoured the Popish ecclesiastics in every 
possible way, and enriched the Popish monastics 
with immense tracts of land in the most fetjile dis- 
tricts; he gradually dislodged the Culdee^ abbots 
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from their monasteries, putting in their place eccle- 
siastics favourable to Rome. To such an extent 
indeed, was this policy pursued, that great number* 
of the. Culdee clergy not only resigned their charges, 
but retired altogether from I he clerieal profession. 

Rut although the cftbiti* of the Papacy to acquire 
ascendency in Scotland v\ t ie earnest and |H*rsevering, 
the (hi Id res, for a long period, had influence enough 
to prevent the aulhority of Rome being acknow- 
ledged. or her interference being asked, even where 
disputes arose among the clergy themselves. No 
i ml unco, indeed, of an appeal from the clergy of 
Scotland ( it the see of Rome seems to have occurred 
until the question aiuse as to the claim of the Arch- 
bishop of York to be metropolitan of Scotland, 
Even then it was with the greatest reluctance that 
the Pope was selected a* 5 arbiter, lbit from that 
time appeals to Home became more frequent, and at 
length the (hildees themselves are. found referring 
the settlement of a dispute to the same quarter. 
This, however, in the. cam* of the. Culdees, was only 
too sure a svmptom of approaching dissolution. 
Weakened in energies, and diminished in numbers, 
they gradually lost their own spiritual life and 
their siilutinv influence on those around them. 

Their struggles against the oppie-Mou, and their 
protest against the errors of Home, daily became 
more and more feeble, until, about the. close of the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
turies, they entireh disappear from the scene. But 
though the. Euldees as a body cease to be mentioned 
in the page of history, tin re were, doubtless, a 
goodly number of faithful men in Scotland, even 
then, who professed the doctrines of the Culdecs with- 
out their name, and who were ready, when occasion 
offered, to leHify publicly against the corruption* of 
Romanism. Accordingly, when, after a short pe- 
riod, the Reformation uiruc, and its light began 
to dawn on tin- land of the ('nldees, the hpirit which 
had animated these early missionaries of the faith 
r( rived in nil its strength, and a nohle hand o t 
heroes and martyis arose, avowing the same scrip- 
tural principle* which (mlmnha and his disciples had 
held, and protesting like them against the errors and 
ubominntionr of the apostate Church of Home. 

CIII/I ER, a knife uh<1 by the ancient Hogans in 
slaughtering victims at the altars of tho gods. H 
vva** usually provided with < .§• edge, h sharp point 
and a curved l»a« k. 

('HJ/rif ARJ WS Trom l^»i. mftn i a knife), the 
p(rson who killed the victims whit I* were sacrificed 
to the god* by the heathen* of ancient times. The 
priest who presided at a sacrifice never slaughtered 
I ho* victim with his own hand, hut Appointed 0116 of 
his ministers or attendant* to perform that duty in* 
s^pad of him. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS, a deno- 
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mhufttion of Christians which arose, near the end of 
the last century in the western part of the United 
Stab r of Noah America. It sprung out 


L of a re- 
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rival of religion which took place in Kentucky in 
1797 in Oaspar River congregation, under the minis- 
try of the Rev. James M'Gready. Soon after the 
commencement of his pastoral labours in that part of 
the country, he was deeply impressed with the low 
state of vital religion among his people, and being 
anxious that the work of God should prosper among 
them, he set before them a preamble and covenant, 
in which they hound themselves to obsi?rve the third 
Saturday of each month for a year an a day of fasting 
and prayer for the conversion of sinners in Logan 
county and throughout the world. They pledged 
themselves also to spend half an hour every .Satur- 
day evening, and half an hour every Sabbath morn- 
ing at the rising of the sun, in pleading with God to 
revive his work. 

This document was signed, accordingly, by the 
pastor and the chief members of his congregation 
and having engaged in this solemn transaction, they 
gave themselves to earnest prayer that the Lord 
would revive his work in the midst of them. Their 
prayers were heard, for in a few months symp- 
toms of a revival began to manifest themselves. 
In tho following year the work went forward with 
increasing interest and power, and extending itself 
throughout tho surrounding neighbourhood, it ap- 
peared in 1800, in what was then willed the Cum- 
berland country, particularly in Shiloh congregation, 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. William Ilodge. 
So ardently desirous were the people now to hear 
the Word preached, that largo, meetings were held 
in different parts of the district. On these occa- 
sions multitudes attended who lmd conic from great 
distances, and for greater convenience, families, in 
many cases, came in waggons bringing provisions 
with them, and encamped on the spot where the ser- 
vices were, conducted. This, it is generally supposed, 
was the origin of camp meetings, which are ho fre- 
quently mentioned in the accounts of American re- 
vivals. 

The revival of religion which had thus taken place 
in Kentucky and Tennessee had originated with, and 
been ehictly fostered by, Presbyterians, and the in- 
creased thirst for ordinances which had arisen led to 
a demand for a greater number of Presbyterian min- 
isters. The calls for ministerial lalxmr were con- 
stant and multiplying, far beyond, indeed, what 
could be met by a supply of regularly ordained pas- 
tors. In those circumstances it was suggested that 
men of piety and promise might be t elected from the 
lay members of the congregations, who might bo en- 
couraged to prepare for immediate ministerial work, 
without passing through a lengthened college curri- 
culum. Three men, accordingly, who were regained 
as well fitted to bo invested without . delay with 
the pastoral office, were requested to prepare writ- 
ten discourses, and to read them before the next 
meeting of presbytery. The individuals thus in- 
vited came forward, but strong opposition was 
made to the proposal, in present circumstances, to 


ordain them. They were authorised, however, tt 
catechize and exhort meanwhile in the vacant con* 
gregarious. At a subsequent meeting one was ad- 
mitted as a candidate for the ministry, and the other 
two were, for the present, rejected, but continued in 
the office of catechists and exhorters. In the fall of 
1802 they were all licensed as probationers for the 
holy ministry, declaring their adherence to all the 
doctrines of the Confession of the Presbyterian 
Clmrcli of America, with the exception of the doc- 
trines of election and reprolmtion. 

The Kentucky synod, which met in October 1802, 
agreed to a division of the Transylvania presbytery, 
and the formation of tho Cumberland presbytery, 
including the Green river and Cumberland countries. 
It was this latter presbytery which was considered 
as having chiefly violated the rules of Presbyterian 
Church order, by admitting laymen without a regu 
lar education into the office of the holy ministry. 
A complaint against thorn on this ground was laid 
before the Kentucky synod in 1804. No Action, was 
taken in the matter until the following year, when it 
was resolved “ that the commission of synod do pro- 
ceed to examine those persons irregularly licensed, and 
those irregularly ordained by the Cumberland Pres- 
bytery, and judge of their qualifications for the 
gospel ministry.” To this decision the presbytery 
refused to submit, alleging, “that they had the ex- 
clusive right to examine and license their own can 
delates, and that the synod had no right to take 
them out of their hands.” In vain did the synod 
assert their authority and jurisdiction as a superior 
court over all the doings of the inferior judicatory ; 
the members of presbytery still refused to yield 
The young men, also, whom the synod proposed to 
examine, declined to submit to a re-examination, 
laying before them as their reasons for such a step, 
“ That they considered the Cumberland Presbytery 
a regular church judicatory, and competent to judge 
of the faith and ability of its candidates ; that they 
themselves had not been charged with heresy or im- 
morality, and if they had, the presbytery would have 
lx'cn the proper judicature to call them to account.” 
Finding that the young men thus joined with the 
presbytery in resisting their authority, the synod 
passed a resolution prohibiting them from exercising 
any of the functions of the ministry until they sub- 
mitted to the jurisdiction of the commission of synod, 
and underwent the requisite examination. This re- 
solution was considered unconstitutional, and there- 
fore null and void. 

The members of the Cuiqberhuid Presbytciy still 
continued to discharge all their pastoral duties as 
foiSnevlv, and held occasional meetings for confer- 
ence, but transacted no prcsbyterial business. Year 
after year proposals were made in the synod to com- 
promise the matter, but in vain. At length in 1810, 
thjee ministers, who had always been favourable to 
the rental, and to 4 the so-called irregular steps which 
bad foftewed upon it, formed themselves into a pres 
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bytery, under the designation of the Cumberland 
IVesbytery, from which has gradually grown the 
large and increasing denomination now known in 
the United States, as the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. The record of their constitution was in 
these terms: “In Dickson comity, state of Tennca- 
iee, at the Kev. Samuel M‘ A dam’s, this 4th day of 
February, 1810 : 

M We, Samuel M‘Adam. Finis Ewing, and Samuel 
King, regularly ordained ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church, against, whom no charge either of immorality 
or heresy lias ever been exhibited before any judica- 
Uire of the church, ha\ ing waited in vain more than 
four years, in the meantime petitioning the General 
Assembly, for a redress of grievances, and a restora- 
tion of our violated rights, have and do hereby agree 
and determine, to constitute ourse l ves into a presby- 
tery, known by the, name of the Cumberland Pres- 
bytery, on the following conditions : 

41 All candidates for the ministry, who may here- 
after, be licensed bv this presbytery, and all the 
licentiates or probationers who may hereafter be or- 
dained by this presbytery, shall be required, before 
such licensure and ordination, to receive and accept 
the Confession of Faith and Discipline of the Pres- 
byterian Church, except the idea of fatality that 
teems to bo tAiight under the mysterious doctrine of 
predestination. It is to he undeMond, however, that 
inch as can clearly receive the ( 'oi.fession of Faith 
without an exception, will not be required to make 
any. Moreover, all licentiates, before they are set 
apart to the whole work of the ministry, or ordained, 
shall be required to undergo an examination in Eng- 
lish Grammar, Geography, A-tronomy, Natural and 
Moral Philosophy, and Church History. It will not 
be understood that examinations in Experimental 
Religion and Theology will he omitted. The pres- 
bytery may also require an examination on any part, 
or all, of the above branches of knowledge before 
licensure, if they deem it expedient.” 

In the course of three years from the date of its 
first constitution, the number of the ministers and 
congregations of this church had increased to such an 
extent, that it was necessary to divide the body into 
three presbyteries, and a synod was formed vhb h 
held its first meeting in October Hitt. At this first 
meeting of the Cumberland Synod, a committee was 
appointed to prepare a Confession of Faith, Cate- 
chism, and Form of church government. The Con- 
fession of Faith is a modification of the Westminster 
Confession. Dr. Heard, the president of Cumln?- 
Land College, Princeton, Jleutncky, given the follow- 
ing summary of the doctrines of this denomination of 
Christians : 44 That the scriptures are the only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice; that God is an infi- 
nite, eternal, and unchangeable Spirit, existing mys- 
teriously in three persons, the three being equal in 
power and glory ; that God is the Creator and Py- 
•erver of all things ; that the decrees of Gixf^xtcnd 
only to what is for his gloty ; that be has pot de- 


creed the exist cuco of sin, because it ia neither fo» 
his glory nor the good of his creatures ; that, mar 
was created upright, in the image of God ; but, flint 
by the transgression of the federal head, he has be- 
come totally depraved, so much so that he can do no 
good thing without the aid of Divine grace. That 
Jesus Christ is the Mediator between God and man; 
and that he. is both God and man in one person; 
that ho obeyed the law perfectly, and died oil the 
cross to make satisfaction for sin ; and that, iu the 
expressive language of the apostle, he. tasted death for 
every mai. That the Holy Spirit is the efficient 
agent in our conviction, regeneration, and sanctifica- 
tion ; that repentance And faith are necessary ill 
order to acceptance, and that both are inseparable 
front a change of heart ; that justification is liy faith 
alone ; that sanctification is a progressive work, and 
net completed till death ; that those who hclic\e in 
Christ, and are regenerated bv his Spirit, will never 
fall away and he lost ; that there will Iks a general 
resurrection and judgment ; and that the righteous 
will be received to everlasting happiness, and the 
wicked consigned to everlasting misery.” 

This church admits of infant baptism, and admin- 
intern the. ordinance by affusion, and, when preferred, 
by immersion. The form of elmreh government ia 
strictly Presbyterian, including kirk -sessions, pres- 
byteries, synods, and since a General Assem- 

bly. At the annual meeting of the. Assembly in 
1 Hfitt, a resolution was formed to establish two For- 
eign Missions. The people attached to this denomi- 
nation are, a large number of them at least, wealthy ; 
a new Theological Seminary has been instituted, and 
they have six colleges in active operation. Thu 
hudv 1ms grown much of late, and, according to tlio 
most recent accounts, consists of about 000 ministers, 
l,ihV) churches, and nearly HHMHM) m embers. 

CM? NINA (Eat. r//wr, a cradle), one of tho three 
genii of the ancient Homans, who presided over in- 
fant children sleeping in their cradles. See CllHA. 

Gl'P ( KmiAitisTH ), the \ ousel which is handed 
round to communicants in the distribution of the ele- 
ments in the Lord's Supper. No description is given 
in the New Testament of the cup which our blessed 
Lord n«*ed at the institution of the ordinance, bill ill 
all probability it was simply the ordinary cup used 
by the Jews on festive, oecn» ion*. Among tho pri- 
mitive ('liritlkms, tfie cm him. lie pup was of no uni- 
form shape or matei ial. It wa * made of wood, horn, 
glass or marble* n< cording to cimurMances. In 
course of time, as exrermd show and splendour came 
to bo prized in tie church, the cup which wa# in- 
tended to contain the sacramental wine, was wrought 
witlf the greatest rare, and of costly materials, such 
as silver ami gold, set with precious stones, and 
sogictimcH adorned wit h # inscriptions and pictoria. 
representations. In the seventh century, i| was laid 
down as imperative upon each church to have at 
least one cup and plate of silver. Two cups with 
handle* came at length to bo in general use ; one ft* 
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' the clergy alone ; and the other, larger in size, for the 
laity. When the doctrine of the real presence came 
to be believed, a superstitious dread began to be felt 
lest a single drop of the wine should be spilt, and in 
consequence the cups were made in some cases with 
a pipe attached to them, like the spout of a tea pot, 
and the wiuo was drawn from the cup not by drink- 
ing, but by suction. Home Lutheran churches still 
! retain cups of this description. In England, as 
Bingham informs us, tho synod of Calcuth, A. i>. 787, 
forbade the use of horn cups in the celebration of the 
eucharist, —a decree which shows that such vessels 
had been commonly employed before that time. 

CUP (Denial of, to tiie Laity). See Cha- 
lk: k. 

CUP OF BLESSING, a cup whiclt was blessed 
among the Jews in entertainments of ceremony, or 
on solemn occasions. The expression is employed 
by the apostle Paul, l ("or. x. 10, to describe the 
wine used in the Lord's Supper. 

CUP OP SALVATION. In 2 Mace. vi. 27, we 
are informed that the .lows of Egypt, in their festi- 
vals for deliverance, olio red cups of salvation. Home 
think that the “cup of salvation” was a libation of 
wine poured on tlie victim sacrificed on thanksgiv- 
ing occasions, according to tho law of Moses. The 
modem Jews have cups of thanksgiving, which are 
blessed on the occasion of marriage feasts, and feasts 
which are held at the circumcision of children. 

.. UITPKLLOMANCY, divination by cups. The 
fluse of cups seisms to have been resorted to in very 
dearly times for purposes of divination or soothsaying, 
j Thus we find the question asked in regard to the 
I cup of Joseph which he had commanded to be put 
in tho month of ncujmnm’s sack, Gen. xliv. 5, “Is 
j not this it in which my lord drinketh, and whereby 
, indeed be divinefh 9 \e June done evil in hi doing.” 
j It is not At all prohablu that Joseph made the least 
pretence to divination, but this imputation is ignor- 
antly put upon him by tho Egyptian steward, per- 
il Imps on account of bis superior wisdom. At all 
I events, it is clear, tlmt the custom of divining by cups 
is of groat antiquity in tho East, and accordingly, in 
early Persian authors, we find mention made of the 
cup of Jemshid (which see), which was believed to 
display all that, happened on the face of the glol>e. 
Jamblichus also, in bis work on Egyptian mysteries, 
speaks of tho practice of divining by cups. That 
this superstitious custom is still known in Egypt, is 
evident from a remarkable passage* in Nordou’s Tra- 
vels. When the author with his companions had 
! arrivod at the most remote extremity of Egypt, where 
! they wore exposed to great danger in consequence of 
j their being taken for spies, they sent one of their 
! company to a malicious and powerful Arab, to 
1 threaten him if he should attempt to do them injiuy. 
He answered them in these words, “ I know wTiat 
sort of people you are. I have consulted ray cup, 
and found in it that, you are from a people of whom^, 
one of our prophets lias said: There will come J 


Franks under every kind of pretence to epy out the 
land. They will bring hither with them a great mol* 
titude of their countrymen to conquer the country 
and destroy the people.” This mode of divination 
is still iu use even in this country. In the rural dis- 
tricts, both of England and Scotland, the humbler 
classes are not (infrequently found to follow the su- 
perstitious practice of “reading cups,” pretending 
thereby to foretell what is to happen. Instead of 
cupel lomancy, another mode of divination has been 
sometimes practised, in which, after certain cere- 
monies, the required information was obtained by 
inspecting a consecrated beryl. This is termed 
buryllorntincy. A similar mode of predicting the 
future is still occarionally iu use in the north ot 
England. See I )i v i nation. 

CUPID, the god of love among the ancient Ro- 
mans, coiT<!«poiidiu 0 to the Ekos ^wldcli see; of the 
Greeks. 

CURATES, the name given to unbeneficed 
clergymen in Lhe Church of England, who are on 
gaged by the rector or vicar of a parish, or by the 
incumbent of a church or chapel, either to assist Him 
iu his duties if too laborious for him, or to undertake 
the charge of the parish in case of his absence. A 
curate then lias no permanent charge, in which case 
he is called a stipnuliafy curate , and is liable to lose 
bis curacy when his services are no longer needed. 
By. law, however, he has it in his power to demand 
six months’ notice before being dismissed, while he, 
on the other hand, must give three months’ notice to 
the bishop before he can leave a curacy to which he 
has been licensed. All curates in England are not 
in this uncertain and insecure position, there being a 
number of what are called perpetual curates, who 
cannot he dismissed at tho pleasure of the patron, 
but are as much incumbents as any other beneticed 
clergymen. This occurs where there is in a parish 
neither rector nor vicar, but a clergyman is employed 
to officiate there by the impropriator, who is bound 
to maintain him. By the canons of the church, “ no 
curate can be permitted to serve in any place with- 
out examination and admission of the bishop of the 
diocese, or ordinary of tho place, having episcopal 
jurisdiction, under his hand and seal.” A curate 
who lias not received a license can be removed at 
pleasure, but should he be licensed, the consent of 
the bishop is necessary to bis romoval. Bishops 
may either refuse or withdraw a license from a 
curate at their own pleasure. 

CURCHUS, a false god worshipped among the 
ancient Prussians, as presiding over eating and 
drinking. The people offered to him the first-fruits 
oil their harvest. They also kept a fire continually- 
tturaing in honour of him, and built a new statue to 
him every year, breaking the former one in pieces. 

CURE (Lat. euro, care), the care of souls, a term 
ujed in the Church of England to denote the spiri- 
tual ciikrge of a parish, and sometimes used for tbt 
parish itself. The cure is given to a presentee on 
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being instituted by the bishop, when he says, “ I in- 
Htitote or appoint thee rector of such a church with 
the cure of souk.” He ia not, however, completo 
incumbent of the benefice until he lias been inducted, , 
or haf received what the canon law terms “ corporal 
possession,” on which he is entitled to the tithes and 
other ecclesiastical profits arising within that parish, 
and has the cure of souls living and residing there. 

CUKEOTIS, the third day of the festival A»»a- 
TUBIA (winch see), celebrated at Athens. On this 
day the children of both sexes were admitted into 
their phratria) or tribes. The ceremony consisted 
in offering the sacrifice of a sheep or goat for each 
child, and if any one opposed the reception of the 
child into the phratria, he stated the case, and at 
the same time led away the victim from the altar. 
If no objections were offered, the father nr guardian 
was bound to show on oatli that the child was the 
offspring of free-boni parents, who wore themselves 
citizens of Athens. The reception or rejection of 
the child was decided by the votes of the jdiraiores. 
If the result was favourable, the names of both the 
father and the child were entered in the register of 
the phratria. At the close of the ceremony tin- 
wine and the llesh of the victim were distributed, 
every phrator receiving his share. 

CITRETES, priests of Riu;a f which *-ee\ They 
are connected with the «*torv of the birth am) con- 
cealment of tlie infant Zr.rs (which sin*), who was 
intrusted to their care. They are sometimes consid- 
ered as identical with the (‘oijvhanit.s (which Serb 

CURIA (Romish 1 ), a collective appellation of all 
the authorities in Home which exercise the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the Hope as first bishop, 
superintendent, and pastor of the. Homan Catholic 
church. See CojtGRr.uATiONs (Komisii;. 

OUKIi'E. In the early age* of the history of 
Rome, it would appear that the citizens proper were 
divided into three tribes, each of which consoled of 
ten curi.e or wards, thus rendering the whole man- 
lier of the ctiriie thirty. Each of these curi.e had a 
president called a Curio , whose olfiee it was to offi- 
ciate as a priest. The thirty eurionrs or priests were 
presided over hv a Curio Mast /nun or chief priest. 
CURSE. See Anathema. , 

CURSORED ECCLESIjE (Lat. couriers of the 
church), messengers, as Baronins supposes, employed 
in the early Christian church, to give private uotiee 
to every member, when and where meetings for 
Divine worship were to be held. Ignatius uses the 
term, but in a very different meaning, to denote 
messengers sent from one# country to another upon 
the important affairs of the church. 

CURSIIS (Lat. courses), the original name ol tlA 
Breviary (which see) in the Romish church, and 
the same term was used to denote the Gallican Li- 
tmgy, which was used in the British churches for a 
ong period, until the Roman Litiygy came # to Us 
employed. $ 

CU3TODES ARCHIVORUM (Lat. keepfra of 


the records), identical with the Ceuikmakchh 
( which see). 

OUSTOS ECCLKSl/E (Lat. keeper of the 
church), a name sometimes given in the fourth and 
fifth centuries to the O.sTiAitii (which see), or 
doorkeepers in Christian churches. 

CUTIIEAXS. See Samaritan*. 

CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH, a mode of **• 
pressing intense sorrow for the loss by death of dear 
relatives, which obviously must have been frequently 
praetised in very ancient times. Hence wo find 
distinct prohibition of such u cuMom in the law of 
Moses. Tints Lev. xix. 28, “ Yo shall not make 
any cuttings in your ricoh for the dead, nor print any 
marks upon you. 4 * The very existence of such a 
command is an irrefragable proof that this practice, 
absurd ami revolting though it be, must have been 
kifhwn among the Israelites, and in alt prolwhUity, 
therefore, among the Egyptians also, with whom 
they had so long dwelt. It was customary among 
ancient idolaters to inflict such cuttings upon their 
own bodies. Thus it is said of the priests of Baal, 

1 Kings xviii. 28, 14 And they cried alotul, and rut 
thoniselves after their manner with knives and lan- 
cets. tid the blood gushed out upon them.” Thu 
prophet Jeremiah also refers 1o the same custom, 
xlviii. J7, “ For every head shall be bald, and every 
beard clipped: upon all the hands shall be endings, 
and upon the loins sack doth and xvi, 6, 14 lbilli 
the great and the. small shall die in this land: they 
shall not be. buried, uciiher shall men Jameut for 
them, nor cut themselves, nor make themselves bald . 
for them.” Among the ancient Homans these cut- 
tings appear to have been practised. Thus, as Plu- 
tarch informs ns, the Ib.M.oNAKII (which see) ollered 
sacrifices to the goddess of war, mingling them with 
their own blood. Nor is the barbarous custom yet 
abolished, Ibr we find idolatrous nations, for exam- 
ple, the Hindus, indicting voluntary ndf mutilations, 
imagining thereby to uppeusc their bloodthirsty 
deities. Morier, in his travels in Persia, tells us, 
that when the anniversary of the death of Ilossein 
is celebrated, the ino**t violent of the followers ot 
Ali, the father of 1 1 ossein, walk about the streets 
almost naked, with only their loins covered, and their 
bodies streaming with blood, by the voluntary cuts 
which they have given themselves, nibrr ns acts of 
love, anguish, <«* mortification. Mrs. jMeer Ilassau 
AJi, in her description of Moli.-'-micduimm in India, 
referring to the same fn*«i of the. Moliurruin, says, u I 
have even witnessed blood issuing from the breasts 
of sturdy men, who Unt themselves simultaneously 
as thy' ejaculated the names * Nassau P ‘ 11 ossein l* 
to: ten minutes, and occasionally for a longer period 
in that part of the service called Mortem.” 

Tim same l*ti Itarous custom is found among the. 
aborigines of Australia. A correspondent erf the 
Melbourne Argus thus describes a same of this kind 
which he himself recently witnessed in the case of a 
dying man : u Ilia wife, tile bereaved one, gave evi- 
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deuce of uncontrollable and maddening gri ef. With 
her nail* she tore rlie hkiii oil’ her cheek* from the 
oyes downwards. This action she continued on the 
lacerated flesh until it became horrible to witness. 
Anon she would seize a tomahawk and dash it with 
both liands against her legs. At last she threw her- 
self forward as if to catch the last breath of her dy- 
ing husband. The frantic excitement of every one 
increases; the self inflicted wounds are redoubled. 
The man is dead. The body is stretched out before 
the fire. Instantaneously each man ran to whore he 
had been placed, and began stabbing himself in the 
legs. The bowlings, the yelling*, and wailings of 
agonizing grief, which accompanied this display, 
formed certainly the most imposing death-dirge that 
fancy coidd ever have imagined. Throughout the 
whole of three nights the entire bush resounded with 
their wailings." See Moukninc;. 

CYA MITES, a mysterious being mentioned by 
l’aiisanias, who was considered by the ancient Greeks 
us (lie hero of beans, and was worshipped in a small 
temple on t lie road between Athens and Elensis. 

GYANE, a nymph of Sicily in aueicut times, who 
was believed to have been changed through grief into 
a well, and on (he spot an animal festival was hold by 
the Syracusans, in the course of which a hull was 
sunk into the well a* a sacrifice. 

OYBKLK, See Uiika. 

CYCLOPES (Or. n/r/bv. a circle, and o/w, an eye , 
fabulous in ancient Creek mythology. They were 
three in number, Art/nt, iSVmyv*, and lirontr^, eaeh 
• of them having only one eve in his forehead. They 
were hour of Uranus and Ge, and were ranked among 
the Titans who were east down into Tartarus by 
their father Zeus, in his war with Cronus, and ! lie 
Titans delivered the Cyclopes from Tartarus, who, 
in return for his kindness, became the ministers 
of Zeus, ami «tipplied him with thunderbolts and 
lightning, but were afterwards killed by Apollo. 
The Cyclopes, as mentioned in the Odyssey of Ho- 
mer, were shepherds of gigantic stature, and of can- 
nibal propensities, who inhabited caves in Sicily, 
the. chief of them being Polyphemus, who had only 
one eye situated on his forehead. According to the 
later writers, the Cyclopes were assistants of Uepfur* 
tun or Vulcan, who dwelt under Mount /Etna in 
Sicily, whore they employed themselves in busily 
forging armour for gods and heroes. Some accounts 
treat them as skilful architects, And accordingly, wo 
find Cyclopean walls spoken of to describe various 
gigantic mural structures, which are still found in 
several parts of Greece and Italy. Tt is ditlieult to 
ascertain what is the precise mythical meaning of 
the Cyclopes. Plato regards them as intended to 
represent men in their savage uncultivated state, but 
it is far more likely that they were typos of certain 
powers or energies of nature, indicated by volcanoes 
and earthquakes. 

CYCNUtf, a son o( Ajnflo by Thyria, who wag 
along with hit mother changed into a swan. An- 


other mythical personage of this name is mentioned 
in the ancient classical writers, as having been the 
son of /W/V/on or Neptune, and a third m the eon 
of Are* or Mar * , and Pelopia. 

CYDONJA, a surname of Athena, under which 
she was worshipped at Phrixa in Elis. 

CYLLKNIUS, a surname of Herwen, derived from 
Mount Cyllene in Arcadia, where he was worshipped 
and had a temple. 

CYNICS, a school of ancient philosophy among 
the Greeks. It was founded by Antisthcnes about the 
year n. c. .‘>K0. The characteristic principle held by 
the Cynic* was, that virtue consisted of a proud in 
dependence of all outward things. Diogenes was a 
fit representative of this principle. Worldly plea- 
sures arid honours of every kind were utterly d< - 
spised, and even the ordinary civilities of life* were 
set at nought. Hence, pmlmbly, the name Cynics, 
from t he Greek tyon, a /non, a dog, as their rude, un- 
civil deportment was lit ted to remind one of the 
snarling of a dog. The views inculcated by this 
school were a caricature of the ethical opinions of So- 
crates, who I aught that the end of man was to live vir- 
tuously, while the Cynics, carrying out the principle 
to the most absurd extravagance, wished that man 
should set nothing else before him but naked virtue, 
trampling under foot all the subordinate feelings and 
proprieties which go to form the essential drapery, i! 
not the. essence, of virtue. 

CYNOCKril ALUS Gr. n/nn, a dog, and ccph ?- 
/«.*, a head'*, a name sometimes given to the ancient 
Egyptian deity Am:uis (which hi ■o', as being repro 
Rented in the shape of a man with a dog’s head. 

CYNOSUKA, a nymph of Mount Ida, and one ol 
the nurses of tin* infant Zeus, who afterwards re- 
warded her services by placing her among the stars. 

CYNTHIA, a surname of Artemi*, derived from 
Mount CynthuH, in the island of Delos, where she 
was horn. 

CYNTIHUS, a surname, of Apollo , from Cyn- 
thu* in Delos, which was his birth-place. 

CYRENAICS, one of the schools of ancient Greek 
philosophy. It was founded by Aristippus of Cy- 
reno, who llouri.-hecl about n. c. 380. The Socratic 
doctrine, which formed the starting point of this 
school, was, that all philosophy is of a practical 
character, and has as its ultimate object the happi- 
ness of man. It rejected all idea of duty, or what 
might to ho done from its abstract rightneM, and re- 
garded virtue a« enjoyment, or what ought to be 
done because it contributes to our immediate satis- 
faction or happiness. Virtue, therefore, was to be 
valued, in the estimation of Aristippus and his school, 
it- being productive of pleasure, which was the chiet 
object at which man ought to aim. Happiness is with 
him not different from pleasure, but is merely the 
sum of pleasures, past, present, and future. Every 
tiling was to prized according to the amount of 
enjoyment which it gives. The basest pleasures! 
therefore, were, in the view of the Cyrenaica, on s 
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footing with the most honourable, provided they iiu- 
parted an equal amount of enjoyment. Such doc- 
trines were felt even among Pagan* to be dangerous. 
One of the most noted teacher* of this school, He- 
geaias, was prohibited from lecturing, lest imbibing 
nis sentiments they should put an end to their ex- 
istence by their own hands, in order to escape from 
the pleasures of a life so greatly overbalanced by 
pains, 

CYRENE, a mythical person beloved by Apollo , 
who carried her from Mount Pelion to Libya, where 
she gave name to Cyrene. 


CYRIL (St., Liturgy ok), one of the twelve Li- 
turgies contained in the Missal of the Mabonitf.s 
( which see}, printed at Homo in 1602. 

CYU1LLIANS, a name applied by the Nesto- 
kians (which see', in the fifth century, to the ortho* 
dox Christians in consequence of Cyril, bishop of 
Alexandria, being the chief opponent of the doc- 
trines of Ncstorius. 

CYTJ 1 ERA . a surname of Aphrotfto, derived from 
the town of Cv them in Crete, or from the island of 
Cy there in the Aegean Sea, where she had a coU«- 
brated temple. 


DABA.IRA, an idol formerly worshipped at Pan- 
ama in South America, to which slaves were, sac- 
rificed. Tliis gmldcsft was considered ns having at 
one time been a native of earth, who, on account of 
her virtues, was exalted to heaven at her death, and 
received i!k- name of the mother of (ind. Thunder 
and lightning were regarded its an expression of her 
anger. 

HARIS, a deity among the Japanese, of whom 
there is an immeiiM*. statue, made, of brass, to 
whom they oiler licentious and indecent worship once, 
every month. He is thought to he the Bame with 
Dajroth (which see). 

DACTYLI ID AH, fabulous beings who dwelt 
on Mount Ida in Phrygia, who were concerned in 
the. worship of Wirci. Sometimes they are confounded 
with the Cabeiii, Curries, and Cort/fainte*. They 
were Ixrlieved to have discovered iron and the art of 
working it. The utmost difference of opinion ex- 
isted as to their number, some reckoning them three, 
others five, ten, and eve.tt as high as a hundred. 
Their name, is supposed by some to have been de- 
rived from <1akt)do*, a linger, there being ten of riie.ni, 
corresponding to the number of lingers on the hand. 
Their habitation is placed by some writers on Ida in 
Crete, and they are even regarded as the earliest in- 
habitants of that island, wherc*thcy discovered iron 
on Mount Rerecynthus. The Dactyls seem, indeed, 
to be mythical representatives of the first discoverers 
jf iron, and of the. art of inciting it by means of lire. 

DACTYLOMANCY (Gr. t lutulon, a ring, and 
marUeia , divination), a kind of divination which hlj 
ita origin among the ancient Greeks, and was After- 
wards adopted by the Romans. It was performed 
ty suspending a ring from a fine thread over a round 
table, on the edge of which were marked thojette* 
of the alphabet. When the vibration of the ring 
had cessed, the letters over which the ring happened 


to hang, when joined together, gave the answer. We 
read also in ancient story of Gvges, whose enchanted 
ring, when lie. turned it towards the palm of his 
hand, possessed the power of rendering him invisi- 
ble. See Divination. 

DA Dll PA NTT I IS, one of the Yaishnava seels 
itt Hindustan. It had its origin from Dudu, a cot- 
ton-cleaner by profession, who, having been admon- 
ished hy a voice from heaven to devote himself to a 
religions life, retired with that view to Halicrana' 
mountain, where, after some time, he disappeared, 
and no traces of him could bo found. His followers 
believed him to have i a j en absorbed into the De.it v. 
He is supposed to have flourished about A. i>. KiOO. 
Tim followers of Dadu wear no peculiar mark on 
the forehead, but carry a rosary, and are further 
distinguished by a round while, cap according to 
some, but, mao riling to others, one with four cor- 
ners, and a Hup hanging down behind. This cap each 
rnan is required to manufacture for hiimclf. 

The Dadu Pant'hi* are divided into three classes: 
]. till! VirukiuAy religious characters who go bare* 
beaded, and have but one garment and one water- 
pot. 2. The A ‘otffirt. who carry arms, which they arc 
ready to use for hire; and amongst the Hindu 
princes they lTuve been consul- i«*d as good soldiers, 
3. The Bi*1rr 1) tutrix, who foii v lb e usual occupa- 
tions of ordinary fife. This Ium class is further sub- 
divided, and tl»»* i liief braiicle^ form fifty two divi- 
sions, the peculiarity - of which have not been ascer- 
tain wl. The Dadu Paul'his are accustomed to bum 
their dead at early dawn, but in some cast's the bo- 
dies are exposed in an open held or desert place, to 
he favoured by Ix-asts and birds of prey, lest insect 
life might ta destroyed, which is liable to happen 
when the body is laid on a funeral (file. This sect, 
in its three above noted classes, is said to be very 
numerous in Mar war and Ajmeer. Their cbie 
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place of worship in at Naraiva, where the bed of 
I)adu and the collection of the texts of the sect iro 
preserved and worshipped, while a small building 
on Hi a hill Baherana marks the place of his disap- 
pearance. A mola or fair is hold annually from 
the day of new moon to that of full moon, in Feb- 
ruary and March, at Naraina. The sect maintain a 
friendly intercourse with the Kaiiik Pa nt’his (which 
see), and aro frequent visitors at the (J hour a at Be- 
nares. 

DADWCII I, the torch hearers in the IChw;i- 
nitm mi/HtrrirJi, whose duty it was, in conjunction 
with the Hierophant, to oiler prayers and sing hymns 
to Cores and Proserpine. They wore diadems, and 
are considered generally to represent mythically the 
sun. They passed the. lighted torch from hand to 
hand, in commemoration of (Vies searching for her 
daughter Proserpine by the light of a torch, wliicil 
she had kindled at the tires of /Efua. 

1EEDAEA, two festivals in honour i»f //’em, ee- 
i lehrated in Ikeotia. Pau^anias describes their ori- 
j gin as having been derived from (he following eir- 
! ciimstanccs. A quarrel having atisen between Zeus 
| and Hera, the latter tied to Ki i bo ‘a, whence she could 
not be persuaded to return, until her husband adopted j 
the expedient of proetirlng a wooden statue, which ] 
ho dressed and placed in a chariot, pretending that 
! it was a jouiig virgin whom lie was about to marry. 
The, scheme was successful, for Hera’s jealousy be- 
ing excited, she hastily found her way to the home 
of her husband, and on learning the nature and de- 
sign of the. device, she became reconciled to Zeus. 
The Platjenns, accordingly, instituted a greater and 
A lessor festival, both of which were called Ihedala, 
a name given in ancient times to statues and other 
works of human ingenuity and skill. The lesser 
festival was celebrated by the PKt:euns alone at Alal- 
comene, the largest, oak -grove in Burnt in. In this 
forest they exposed to the air pieces of boiled meat, 
which attracted crows, and the people watching on 
what trees the birds perched, these were forthwith 
cut down, and converted into wooden statues or thr- 
tlula. The greater festival, on the other hand, whieli 
was by far the more important of the two, and 
! brought together a larger number of people, was 
! celebrated every sixty years. The ceremony was 
j not observed by the inhabitants of Plat&'a alone, or 
I oven of' Bu*otia, but by people drawn from all the. 

I cities of Greece. On this occasion, aUo, the festi- 
val was of a peculiarly popular description. The 
. ceremony commenced with the erection of an altar 
, on Mount Citlurnm, constructed of square pieces «»f 
wood. A statue of a female, designed to represent 
liera, was then mounted on a chariot, and led for- 
i ward in procession, a young woman loading the way, 
j who was attired like a brub, and the Haitians foils w- 
; mg in an eider regulated by lot. Ob their arrival at 
! the sacred spot, a quantity of wood was piled upon 
| the altar, and each city, as well as wealthy indivi- 
j duals, offered a heifer to llem, and a hull to Zeus. 


The people of more limited means contented them 
selves with sacrificing sheep. Wine and incense in 
great abundance were placed upon the altar along 
with the victims, and twelve wooden statues were, 
at tin* same time, laid upon the smoking pile, which 
whs allowed to hum until both victims and altar were 
wholly consumed. It is difficult to give a satisfac- 
tory explanation of these Grecian festivals, but Plu- 
tarch, who wrote a work upon the subject, considers 
the whole ceremonies as a mythical representation of 
physical disturbances in the elements to which Boeo- 
t ia had at one time been subject, although, in course 
of time, it had been delivered from them. 

I)A\I)ALL T S, a imthical person among the an- 
cient Greeks, said by some to he of Athenian, by 
others of Cretan, origin. He seems to have excelled in 
sculpture, and his sister’s son, IVrdix, to whom he 
had given lessons in the art, having risen to higher 
reputation than himself, he killed him through envy. 
For this crime Djcdalus was sentenced to death by 
the Areiopagus, and to escape punishment he tied to 
Crete. Here he soon acquired great fame as a sculp- 
tor, having constructed a wooden cow for Pasipluie, 
and the labyrinth at Cuossus in which the Minotaur 
was kept. Minos, the king of Crete, being displeased 
with the conduct of Ikedalus, imprisoned him ; but 
lie was set at liberty by i'asiphae, and finding no 
other means of escaping from Crete, be procured 
wings for himself and his son Icarus, which were 
fastened on their bodie* with wax. By this means 
lhedaluH succeeded in cm-sing the Aliivku Sea, but 
learns, having taken a loftier lliglit than his father, 
went so near the sun that the wax melted, and h« 
fell into that part of the /Egeun which, from this cir- 
cumstance, received the name of the Icarian Sea. j 
Meanwhile Detains took refuge in Sicily, where, j 
under the protection of Cocalus, king of the. Sicani. : 
he prosecuted his favourite art with remarkable sue- j 
cess. He seems afterwards to have resided in Sar- j 
diuia, and Diodorus Siculus mentions him as having ! 
executed works in Egypt, and acquired so great re- j 
nown that he was worshipped in that country as a 
god. The mythical meaning of this strange story is ! 
probably to he found in the invention and progress 
of the tine arts, particularly the arts of sculpture and 
architecture, and the order in which they passed from 
one country to another. The material of which 
Jkednlus wrought the greater part, if not the whole, 
of his works, was not stone hut wood. It is some- I 
what remarkable, that the earliest works of art which j 
were attributed to the gods, received the name of I 
i/crrAi/u, and it is prohabli* that the earliest CArved I 
images would be of wood wrought into some shape J 
u/ other designed to represent a god. i 

DA El HA (Gr. the knowing), a female divinity . 
connected with the Klkusinian Mysteries (which 
see). She is described by Pausanias as the (laugh- * 
Ur of t^ceanus, and mother of Eleusis. Some have 
regarded her as identical with Aphrodite^ Demeter, at 
Hera, 
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DAEMONS. See Demons. 

DA'GOBA, a cortical erection surmounting re- 
lics among the Bndhists. The name is said by Mr, 
Hardy to be derived from drf, dtltu.or dluCtu, an osse- 
ous relic, and geba or gnrbha, t he womb. These build- 
ings arc sometimes of immense height, of circular 
form, and composed of stone or brick, faced with 
stone or stucco. They are built upon a platform, 
which again rests upon a natural or artiticial eleva- 
tion, which is usually reached by a flight of steps. 
The utmost respect is fe.lt for dagnbas among the 
Bndhists, chiefly because they contain relies of differ- 
ent kinds. Professor Wilson, in his * Arirtiia Anti- 
qua, 1 thus describes the ordinary contents of a drfgolwi : 
“The most conspicuous objects are, in general, ves- 
sels of stone or metal : they arc of various shapes 
and sizes ; some of them have been fabricated on a 
lathe. They commonly contain a silver 1 xix or cas- 
ket, and within that, or sometimes by itself, a casket 
of gold. This is sometimes curiously wrought. One 
found by Mr. Masson at Deli Bimnnin is chased with 
a double scries of four figures, representing (lautaina 
in tho act of preaching; a mendicant is on bis right, 
a lay-follower on his left, and behind the latter a 
female disciple ; they stand under arched niches rest- 
ing on pillars, and between the arches is a bird ; a 
row of rubies is set round the upper and lower edge, 
of the ve.-.-el, and the bottom is also chased with the 
‘eaves of the lotus : tho vase, had no cover. Within 
these vei-sol*, or MunetimeH in the cell m which they 
are placed, are found small pearls, gold buttons, gold 
j ornaments and rings, ln*adH, pieces of white and col- 
oured glass and crystal, pieces of clay or stone with 
impressions of figures, bits of bone, and teeth of ani- 
main of the. ass and goat species, pieces of cloth, and 
folds of the, Tuz or Bhtirj leaf, or rather the bark of 
a kind of birch on which the Hindus formerly wrote; 
and these pieces bear sometimes characters which 
may be termed Hadrian ; but they are in too fragile 
and decayed a state to admit of being unfolded or 
read. Similar characters are also found superficially 
scratched upon the stone, or dotted upon the mdal 
vessels. In one instance they were found traced 
upon the stone with ink. Within some of tin* ves- 
sels was also found a liquid, which upon oipfaurc 
rapidly evaporated, leaving a brown sediment, which 
was analysed by Mr. Pririnep, and offered some traces 
of animal and vegetable matters.” 

The principal ddgobaS in (YWoti, as we Yam fnun 
Mr. Ilardy, arc at Anuraduapura, and it would ap- 
pear that it was accounted a ceremony of great im- 
portance among the aneiqpt ascetics to walk round 
one of these sacred structures. It is regarded bv 
♦he, Hindu Brahmans an a most meritorious walk 4> 
jircuvnambulare a temple, raising the person wbrt 
performs this pious act to a place in the heaven of 
the god or goddess to whom the t erviple belongs. Th a 
Nepaulcse also account it one of the most devoid 
employments in which a Budhist can be enga^pd to 
march round a d&roU. repeating mental prayejs, and 



holding in his right hand a small cylinder fixed upon j 
the upper end of a short staff or handle, which he j 
keeps in perpetual revolution. The reverence in ! 
which these structures are hold is thus noticed by 1 
Mr. Hard\,in his deeply interesting and valuable J 
work, entitled * Kastern Monachisin :* ** Any mark 
of disrespect to the drfgolui is regarded iut being highly J 
criminal, whilst a contrary course is equally deserv- 
ing of rowan!. When Kiaro. one of the Malabar 
sovereigns, who reigned in <Y\lon n. r. 205. was one 
day riding in his chariot, the vote bar accidentally 
struck one of iIicm* odifiee*, and displaced sonic of 
the stones. The priests in attendance reproached 
him for the act ; but the monarch immediately de* 
scemled to th** ground, and ]»|ostratmg liiinself in the 
street, said that they might take otV bis head with 
the wheel of his earriage. But the priests replied, 
‘fiJre/U king! our «Ii \ ine teacher delights not in tor' 
ture; repair tho dagoba.’ Fur the purpose of re- j 
placing the fifteen stows that had been dislodged, 
Flam hestioved 1/» f t*00 of the silver coins railed ka j 
liapana. Two women who had worked for hire at j 
the ereeliou of the great dagnlm by Dutugumihi were j 
for this meritorious net born in Tuwutiwi. The le 
geml informs us that on a subsequent occasion they j 
went to worship at. the same place, win n the radianew • 
emanating from their persona was so great that it J 
tilled the whole of (Vvl«»u. M | 

The ground on which a difgoba is held in so high , 
csthnation is simply bemuse it contains relira wliieb > 
have from remote times been worshipped by the 
BndhYt*. Ah far back as the fourth century, Fa 
Ilian, a Chinese traveller, mentions such a practice 
as then prevailing. “The bones of (tnhiina, tin* 
garments lie used, the iitcnil* he lined, and tlm lad 
dcr bv which lie visited heaven, uric worshipped by 
numbers of devout pilgrims ; and happy did tho 
country consider itself that retained one of these 
precious remains.” The most celebrated relic which 
is still to be found among the vvornhipp* rs of (Jotama 
BmJIui is the Dalaim' /which see). To make a 
present or uttering to a d/igoba is view/d as an li'*! 
of the highe 1 1 virtue, which will be ie warded both 
in this woild and the. next, ami will lead to the at* 
tainment of Sir Hymn or annihifnfitm. Bedha himself 
declared while on earth, 11 Though neitlni flower* 
nor anything else should be o/b ie»| t yet if anyone 
will look wifi* a ph n^aiit iiii*- • at a d.'igoha or the 
court ot the I/* tr.M . he. will iiih.«udifeiily f>»* born in 
a I)i:'wa-!.oka (who !i see;; it is uo accessary to say 
that he a ho sweeps ili<'«c Mured places, or make* 
otii riii.*M to flu in, w M have an equal reward ; fur- 
thermore. should any one die on his way to fii&koan 
oltenng i*» a dagoha, he al.-owill receive the blcKAed* 
ue-is of the l)ewa Jokaa/’ Some d.<gobaa arc alleged 
to \jfive the power of working miracles. but tliiM privi- 
leged a!im»rt cxebirively confined to those which 
have been b»uh in honour of the ruhfiU. or boingi who 
am fre r> from all evil dcVirr*, and posneas gupemAtund 
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DAGON— DAHOMEY (Religion of). 


DAGON, a great god of the Philistines mention- 
ed in the Rible. Ik is represented in 1 Sam. v. 4, 
as having the face and arms of a man, and the body 
of a fish. The temple of Dagon at Gaza is described 
in Judg. xvi. 27, as having been so magnificent and 
large that on the roof of it stood about 3,000 men and 
women. This deity must have had worship offered 
him till a Into period, as wo find a Reth-Dagon, or 
temple of Dagon, mentioned in the First Rook of 
Maccabees. Sanction iath on interprets the word to 
mean bread-corn, and alleges him to have been tlx* 
son of Uranus, and the inventor of bread-corn ami 
the plough. Some regard Noah, who was a husband- 
man, as represented by Dagon. Great difference of 
opinion has existed among authors as to the god, or, 
the word being also feminine, the goddess indicated 
by the Philistine idol. Sometimes it received the 
name of Dircrta, and at other times of Atfrrjuhl. 
Herodotus compares Dagon to the goddess Venus. 
It is not unlikely that the .lews, from their vicinity 
to the country of the Philistines, may have fallen 
into the worship of this idol. Selden conjectures 
that the god Oaimes worshipped by the Rahylonians 
wits identical with the Dagon of the Plncnicians. 
Rerosus, quoted by Kusebins, says, that this Oanncs 
had the. body of a fish, and below the head placed 
upon the, hodv, another head of a man which came 
out from under tin* head of tin* li-h. He hail like- 
wise a man’s feet routing from under the tail of the 
fish, and a human voice. This monster, the same 
ancient author says, came every morning out of the 
sea, went to Rahylon, and taught men arts and 
sciences, returning every evening to its ocean- home. 

It has been supposed that Dagon was a male god 
at Ashdod, but a female at Ascalon, where hIic had a 
magnificent temple, and was called Dwvtn or I)irce, 
being identical also with A fmjnti* the Syrian goddess. 
The Jewish writer* generally agree in deriving the 
wort! Dagon from dirr#/, the Hebrew word for a fish, 
and that, like tlio Tritons, the. idol was half man, 
half fish. Abarbanel and Jarelu, however, seem to 
hint that the whole statue of Dagon was the figure 
of a fish, except, hi* bauds and feet, which had a 
human shape. It is remarkable that I^aynrd, in his 
recent researches in the ruins of Nineveh, discovered 
in the course of his excavations a statue evidently of 
A deity, the upper portion being in human shape, 
And the lower in the shape of a fish, thus continuing 
the idea that the same gods were worshipped among 
the Assyrians and Chaldeans as among the Phauii- 
tians. Juriou, in his ingenious and learned 1 His- 
tory of the Doctrine* and Worship* iff the Church/ 
endeavours to prove that Dagon was no other Jhan 
the Pluvnician Neptune. The arguments in support 
of this opinion ho thus briefly states : 41 Ilis shape 
of a fish is a demonstration of it ; for I see no rayon 
why they should give the figure of a fish to a celes- 
tial god. The name of Dagon, that signifies a fish, 
is another proof of it ; for fishes are the chief sub- 
ject# of Neptune, and his borrowing his name from 


them is no wonder. In short, as it is rational to 
presume that the Phoenicians had a Neptune, as well 
as a Saturn, Jupiter, and Pluto, so we can find him 
by no other name than that of Dagon. It is true, 
there were othei marine gods, which might be re- 
presented in tho same manner. Rut this Dagon 
sceiiM to be the king of them all; for we find by the 
history of Sain mom. that he was looked upon by the 
Philistines as the great god, who had delivered up 
Samson unto them. Accordingly, in the history of 
the aik and Dairmi, he is absolutely called the god 
of the Philistines, 4 Dagon our god/ Had he been of 
the inferior gods, it is not like they would have done 
so much homage to him/* Rochart supposes Dagon 
to have been Japhet, the son of Noah, and that the 
government of the sea was bestowed upon him, be 
cause his allotment and that of hi.s posterity was in 
t)u* b lands, peninsulas, and land* beyond the sea, 
that is, in Kurnpe. 

DAJIOMHY (Religion «»r y . The country whose 
religion fails to he sketched in this article,, forms a 
kingdom of considerable extent in the interior of 
Western Africa, behind tho Slave Coast. One grand 
point which may be* regarded as the centre of the 
whole religious, ami indeed political system of the 
people of Dahomey is superstitious veneration for 
the. person of their monarch, whom they look upon 
as a superior being, nay, almost a divinity. .So much 
is t his idolatitius leding encouraged by the govem- 
Tnent, that it is accounted criminal to believe that 
t l»f* king of Dahomey eats, drinks, and sleeps like 
ordinary mortals. His meals are always taken to a 
secret place. and any man that has the misfortune or 
the temerity to cast his eves upon him in the act, is 
put to death. If the king drinks in public, which is 
done on some exl inordinary occasions, his person is 
concealed by having a curtain held up before him, 
during which time the people prostrate themselves, 
ami afterwards shout ami cheer at the very top of 
their voices. The consequence is, that the orders of 
the sovereign, however tyrannical and unjust, are 
ol»eyed with the most implicit submission, no one 
daring to resist the wilt of a ruler whom they believe 
to be invested with almost Divine attribute*. 

In this, as in all the other parts of Western Africa, 
Fetish Worship (which sec) prevails, the fetish or 
imaginary god of Dahomey being the leopard, which 
is accounted so sacred, that if any person should kill 
one of these animals, he is instantly offered up in sacri- 
fice to the offended deity. The leopard is regarded as 
representing the. Supreme, invisible god “jSeh/‘ and 
worshipped with great nv ere nee by the people. 
Another object of worship is “Soh," the deity of 
tf under and lightning. Sacrifices are offered of dif 
foront kinds. The ceremonies practised in the sacri- 
fice of a bullock, are thus detailed by Mr. Forbes in 
his ’ Dahomey and the Duhomans : ' “ The priests 
and priestesses (the highest of the land, for the Da- 
hofliftfi proverb has it that the poor are never priests) 
assemble within a ring, in a public square ; a band 
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of discordant music attends ; and after arranging the 
emblem* of their religion, and the articles carried in 
religious processions, such as l tanners, spears, tripods, 
and vessels holding bones, skulls, congealed blond, 
and other barbarous trophies, they dance, sing, and 
drink until sufficiently excited The animal* are 
next produced, mid decapitated by the male priests, 
with large chopper-knives. The altars are washed 
with the blood caught in basins; the rest is taken 
round by the priests and priestesses, who, as Moses 
commanded the elders of Israel (n. c. 1491), * strike 
the lintel and two side posts* of all the house* of the 
devotee*, ‘ with the blood that is in the basin.' The 
turkey buzzard* swarm in the neighbourhood, mid 
with the familiarity of their nature gorge on the 
mangled carcase as it is cut in pieces. The moat is 
uext cooked, and distributed among the priests ; por- 
tions being set aside to feed the spirit* of the de- 
parted and the fetiches. After the sacrifice the 
priesthood again commence dancing, singing, and 
drinking; men, women, and children, grovelling in 
the dirt, every now and then receiving the touch and 
blessing of these enthusiasts.” 

As appears from this ((notation, the Duhoman 
priesthood i* taken chiefly from the higher claves, 
ami indeed in the sacred order arc to be found some 
of the royal wives and children. To reveal the sa- 
cred mysteries and ine.autatious. the knowledge of 
which i> limited to the priestly office. is \isitrd with 
capital punishment. Private sacrifice,* of fowls, 
duck*, and even goats, are eommon, and are per- 
formed with ceremonies similai to those otaerved in 
the public sacrifices*. In cases of sickness, for in* 
stance, it is Ottoman to endeavour to propitiate the 
gods with sacrifices of different kinds, commencing 
with the. simple offering of palm-oil food, and if this 
fail, owls, ducks, goafs, and bullock* are. sacrificed. 
Should the sick man be wealthy or of' high rank, lie 
iwks the king to allow him to sacrifice one or more 
k laves, for each of whom he pays a certain sum into 
the royal treasury. Jf lie recovers from hi* sick- 
ness, he. expresses hi* gratitude by liberating one or 
more slaves, bullocks, gnat*, fowls, or other objects 
which luid been destined for sacrifice. |»u t widt h an* 
now given up to the fetish, and therefore caret!* for 
by the fetishmen. If, on the other hand, lie die*, 
the latest luid most earnest request of the dying man 
is that his principal wives should consent to accom- 
pany him into the next world*-* request which is 
almost invariably granted. At the burial, accord- 
ingly, of a Daltonian chief, a number of hi* wives and 
favourite slaves are sacrificed on the tornb, a* haw 
been already noticed in the case of another of the 
tribes of Western Africa. Nav, even it is not idi- 
common for hi* wives to fall upon each other witfi 
knives, and lacerate themselves in the most cruel 
and hoi barons manner; and this work of butchery 
is continued until they are forci bly*mt minct^ • 

“There is no place,” says Mr. Leighton TJfiTson 
in hb 1 Western Africa,* “where there is n^re in- 


tense heathenism ; and to mention no other feature 
in their superstitions practices, the worship of snakes 
at this place fully illustrates this remark. A house 
in the middle of the town is provided for the exclu- 
sive use of these reptiles, and they may be seen here 
at any time in very great numbers. They are fed, 
and more can' i* taken of them than of the human 
inhabitant * of the place, if they arc seen straying 
away they must be brought luick ; and at the sight 
of them tho people prostrate themselves on the 
ground, and do them all possible rcvcivueo. To kill 
or injure one of them is to incur the penalty of death. 

On certain occasion* they arc taken out by tho 
priests or doctors, and paraded about the street*, tho 
bearers allowing them to coil themselves around their 
ami*, nock*, and bodies. They are also employed 
to detect person* who have been guilty of witch- 
Auft. If in the hands of the priest they bite the 
suspected person, it is sure evidence of hi* guilt, and 
no doubt (lie serpent is trained to do the will of hi* 
keeper in all such cases. Images, usually called 
ffrwgrm r, of the most uncouth shape and form, may 
lu* seen in all pans of the town, and are worshipped 
by all classes of persons. Perhaps then* is no place 
where idolatry is more openly practised, m* where 
(lie people have sunk into deeper pagan darkness.” 
ft'C Asiiantkf.h (ItKI.IOlnN of TUI ). 

Circumcision is practised among the natives ot 
I kdiomev. h* among many other tribes throughout the 
whole African continent, with the exception of tliom* , 
on the drain Coast, and the neglect of this ceremony 
exposes a man to the heaviest reproach and ridicule. ] 
Nor is this the. only ease in which the. Dahomaim 
have adopted .Jewish practices. Tin* door posts, for 
example, of their house* are sprinkled with the 
blood of animals offered in sacrifice; they have also i 
their stated oblations and purification*, and a* an ex- 
pression of mourning they shave their heads, and 
dies* themselves in the meanest and most abject 
garments. Hut far more nearly does this supersti- 
tious people approach in their religious riles to tho 
idolatry of Paganism. Thev venerate, all large ani- 
mals., such a*- the elephant, and hold them in a *pw- 
eics of religious awe. Should a lion la* killed, tho 
skull and lames an* a we. Iconic, ottering to the fetish, 
am] gain for the donor some special privileges. So j 

highly do they venerate their own fetish, the leo- j 

pard. that shofild a man fall a v tiin to this sacred | 
animal, he i* gone in the belief the Dahoruan to 
the land of good # spirit* ; and instead of revenging 
hi* death by the mnrd r of hi* devoiiror, his re.U* 
lion* will even feed the animal. Tim temples in 
Dahpmey are very numerous, and in each of them 
there is an altar of clay. No worship, however, 
seems to be conducted in those temples, but small 
ottsring* are daily given *by the. devotees, and re 
moved by the priests. There* i* no recognition of 
the Divine lieiug by any stated form of worship. 

The only approach to it is t hat which ia offered to the 
spirits of the dead, end usually denominated Demon 
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Worship (which we). The presence of some spi- 
rits is courted eagerly, while that of others is much 
dreaded. Demoniacal possession is thought to he 
not unfrequent among the people of Dahomey, and 
certain ceremonies are gone through by the priests 
to olli'ct the expulsion of the demons. 

Tho “customs,” as they -are called, in honour 
of the dead, are observed at Dahomey, a* well aw 
at Ashautee. Human beings are sacrificed on 
these occasions to tin? uiarieH of the dead, under 
an idea that those who have juiswed away from 
this world are still capable of being gratified by a 
largo train of slaves and attendants, hiieli as af- 
forded them pleasure whwn on earth. At these 
customs for the dead, not only are human beings 
offered up in sacrifice, but music, dancing, and mirth 
of every kind accompany the horrid riles. Twice, 
every year these “ customs” are repeated, receivin', 
the name of the great and links eietoms. Mr. Forbes 
was present on one of ihe-te occasions, on the last 
day of May 18 I'd, when the king of Dahomey offered 
human sacrifices as gifts to his people. The de- 
scription is painfully interesting: “ In the centre of 
the marketplace, a platform was erected twelve feet 
in height, enclosed by a parapet breast high. The 
whole was covered with cloths of all colours, and 
surmounted hy tents, gaudy umbrellas, and banners 
of varied hues and devices, among which, as usual, 
were several union jmk*. On the wert front of the 
Ah toll, which iiniM have been at least 100 feet 
square, was a harrier of tic* prieklv acacia, and within 
this the victims for the da\’s sacrifice lashed in bas- 
kets and canoes. A dense naked mob occupied tin* 
area, whilst a guard of soldiers prevented them from 
hearing down the barrier. Beyond in all directions 
were groups of people collected round the banners 
and umbrellas of the. different ministers and eaboo- 
Cecrs. Tim king insisted on our viewing the place.* of 
sacrifice. Immediately under the royal stand, within 
the brake of acacia bushes, stood seven or eight 
fell radians, some armed with clubs, others with 
scimitars, grinning horribly. Aw we approached 
the mob yelled fearfully, and called upon the king 
to * feed them, they were liiui'jry. 1 The victims 
were held high above the heads of their hearers, 
and the naked rudians thus acknowledged the 
muniticc.ncc of their prince. Silence again ruled, 
and Uio king made a speech, stating that of his 
prisoners he gave a portion to his soldiers, ns his 
father and grandfather had dom* before. Having 
called their names, the one nearest was divested of 
his clothes, tho foot of the basket placed on the 
parapet, when tho king gave the upper part aq im- 
petus, and the victim fell at once into the pit be- 
neath. A fall of upwards of twelve feet might lane 
shinned him, and before sense could return the held 
was cut otV, and the body thrown to the mob, who, 
now armed with clubs and branches, brutally muti- 
lated, and dragged it to a distant pit, where it was 
left as food f. r the beasts and birds of prey. After 


the third victim had thus been sacrificed, the king 
retired, and the chiefs and slave dealers completed 
the deed which the monarch blushed to finish. 
As we descended the ladder, we came on anothei 
scene of this tragedy. Each in the basket in 
which the victim had sat a few moments before, lay 
the grizzly bleeding heads, live on one side, six on 
the other.” How impressively may such a narrative 
show, that “the dark places of the earth are full of 
the habitat ions of horrid cruelty.” With the excep- 
tion of a short visit of a Wesleyan Missionary to the 
country, the natives have never had till recently ail 
opportunity of likening to the Word of Life. A 
mission station, however, has been established by 
the Wcsh-yaii-s at Badagry, and then* m a prospect 
of two more being commenced, one at Whydah, and 
another at A homey, the capital of Dahomey, but the 
population of that kingdom, amounting to 20H.UU0 
souls, are at this hour sit ling in dullness and in the 
region of the shadow of death. 

DAI BOTH, one of the principal deities of Ja- 
pan. The word is said to mean the Great God, and 
therefore it is not improbable that he may be the 
same with A MIDAS (which see], considered under 
some of his peculiar attributes, or rather it maybe 
the Gnat Budha himself, lint whether this be 
the ease or not, a splendid temple r \ists at Miaco, 
which is dedicated to the worship of Dai-Both. A 
lively description of this temple is given by an old 
Dutch writer: “ Before you come to the temple it 
self.” says he, u von pass through a kind of a gate, on 
each side, whereof are em u d two monstrous figures, 
with several arms, fraught with arrows, sw-ords, 
and other offensive weapons. The.-e two monsters 
stand in a posture of defence, and seem prepared to 
combat each other. From this gate vou proceed to 
a large quadrangle, with galleries on each side of it, 
which are supported by pillars of freestone. After 
you have crossed this square, you come to another 
gate, embellished with two large lions made of stone, 
mid then you go directly into the paged, in the cen- 
tre, whereof the idol Dai-Both is sealed, after the 
Oriental fashion, on an altar-table, which is raised 
some small matter above the ground. This idol, not- 
withstanding you see him seated like the great Jove 
of old, is of a monstrous height ; for his head touches 
the very roof of his temple. The attitude of Jupiter 
was justified by the symbolical intention of it, which 
intimated, says a celebrated ancient author, that the 
power of the deity was firm and unalterable. The 
Japanese and Indians, in all probability, entertain 
the very same idea. Tin colossus of Dai-Both, 
though composed of wood, is plastered and covered 
oAjr that with gilded brass. This idol has the breast 
and face of a woman ; his blAck locks are woolly, and 
curled like a negro's. One may form some idea of 
the prodigious bulk of this colossus by his hands, 
which f re bigger, than the w hole body of any man oi 
a ifio^enue stature. He is encircled on all sides 
with gilded rays, in which there are placed atom- 
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dance of images, representing some of the Camis 
(which see) and derni - goda of Japan. There are 
several others in a standing j and ure. both on his 
right hand and on hit left, all crowned with rays, 
like our Christian saints. The table of the altar, 
whereon the idol is sitting, is furnished with a large 
quantity of lighted lamps/* 

Kaempfer declares the temple of Dai-ftoth to bo 
the most magnificent building in the whole kingdom 
of Jajvan, and much more lofty than any other edifice 
in Miaco. The idol itself, which K Heated in the 
heart of flowers, it* gilt all over. Its eara are very 
large, and its hair is curled. There is a crown upon 
its head, and a large speck, or stain upon its forehead. 
The arms and breast are naked. The right band is 
extended, and points to the hollow of the left, which 
rests upon the belly. A circle of rays is placed be- 
hind the idol, arid is so large that it takes up the 
circumference of four pillars. The pillars are at a 
considerable distance from one another, and the sta- 
tue of Dai-liofh, which is of great size, touches only 
two of them with its shoulders. Within the oval 
which contains the statue, and all round it, are small 
idols in human forms, and -r.it. 1 on {lowers. See 
Japan (Hr i.nitos <»F). 

PAllvOKP. a Japanese deity, to whom the in- 
habit ants of that island consider themself as in 
debted tor all (he riches they enjoy. This idol, 
which is in fact the 1'lutus of Japan, is represented 
titling on a hale or Mick of rice, and with an up- 
lifted hammer, which hr* is wielding abo\c his head 
ready to strike any object, and wherever the stroke 
falls it carries with it universal plenty. A hag of 
rice is, in the estimati <n ••fthis * n idar people, an 
emblem of wealth. 

DAIKi, the spiritual head or supreme pontiff of 
the religion of the Sintos (which see , the native 
religion of Japan. At one time he combined in his 
own person the office* of secular and ecclesiastical 
ruler of the country. Hia temporal, however, was 
separated from his spiritual, power about the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century, but it was not until 1.085 
that the (*u bo or temporal sovereign of the island be 
gau to rule with an unlimited authority. The Pairi 
in thus considerably restricted in both wealth, and 
influence, hut he is recogniz' d as the pope, or high- 
est spiritual governor to w horn alt feneration and 
respect is due. He resides at Miaco. and appro- 
priates to himself the whole revenue of that city and 
its rich adjoining territory. To enable him to main- 
tain suitable rank a liberal allowance is due to him 
out of the public treasury, liesides large sums which 
ho receives from the privilege he enjoys of confer- 
ring titles of honour. The grant which ought •</ 
be paid out of the imperial funds for the support rtf 
the Pain is (hr from being regularly paid, the Oubo 
for one excuse or another frequently withholding it. 
In consequence of this, the attendants of thq pontstV 
are many of them obliged to work for the^.bwn 
maintenance, and he finds it difficult to sustain the 


dignity and splendour which lie regards as befitting 
his office. The descendants of the royal family, who 
now amount to a large numlior, all of them belong 
to the court of the Pairi, and the sacred treasury lin- 
ing quite inadequate to the support of so many de- 
pendents, they are compelled to employ themselves 
in thu most humble occupations to keep up their out- 
ward dignity. The utmost exertions are put forth 
by all connected with the 1 >airi to enable the court 
to present the most imposing aspect of magnificence. 
The Mipreiiie pontiff himself is raised, in the ostium 
tiou of tlie Sint os, above all mortal imperfection, Ihv 
ing viewed as invested with almost superhuman ah 
tributes. His toot is never to be profaned by touch- 
ing i be ground, and he is never to be moved from 
one place to another unless upon men's shoulders. 
It is considered unlawful for him to cut. his hair or 
flails ; in ul such processes, accordingly, being some- 
times necessary, are performed when ho is aaleep, 

< hi his death the next heir succeeds, whether main 
or female, at whatever age. in fuel, )m is regarded 
as a god on cniih who never dies, hut who, from time 
to time, renovates his soul. An illustration of ihii 
t rut ft has recently oocuired. On the 1st July iHbfi, 
the Pairi we taken ill ; mi the Jd lie became worse, 
and immediately the priests apt cad abroad the re- 
port, that the Pairi bad placed himself in communi- 
cation with tins gnat god of heaven, and was about 
to renew his smd in the Iiommu of Ten Sin Pai-JVm, 
the highest of all their divinities. The crowd has- 
tened to the palace, where the Pairi was King on an 
immense bed of stale with his rolies on, and the 
gauze veil covering his face. The priests remained 
praying in tum» in tie* midst of burning perfumes 
and performing various ceremonies of their religion. 
On the 5th July the Pairi expired, and immediately 
after the Mipieme pom id laid breathed his last, (he 
chief priest announced that the soul had gone to pay 
a virit to the god-*, and would speedily return. A 
dead silence followed this announcement, ami in the 
s? a*** of about ten minute'- the i liief piieat, surround- 
ed by the. whole sacred college, threw a huge linen 
clolli over the dead body, and the moment alter, 
withdrawing the tlolh, discovered fu the eves of the 
wondering multitude another fmm .dingi (her similar 
to that of the Jute Pairi, Put lull of life and health. 
This new head of the rliu»\h ul once fat up in hod, 
then rose altogether, pm* i cried to an altar placed al 
one side of the apartment, user • ! * <1 it, and gave his 
benediction to ii»* multitude, at the close of which 
shouts of joy hailed i If appeal ante of the. new Pairi. 
The explanation of th:- iranmiction is. not difficult Ul 
discover. IK a -traiagem rarity maiuigv d, the pric.HU 
had substituted foi tin* deea^. d Pairi the pernon ol 
hi*' son, hi.- nai oral heir. A trap-door had let down 
tie* dead body, and raise*! the living, without the 
people Pong able to preeviw: the deception practiced 
upon rlsem, amid the, numi»t*riesH proatratiotiH and 
other ceremonies called for by their peculiar form ol 
worship. 
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Formerly, when the Dairi, along with his spiritual 
office, combined that of Emperor of Japan, he was 
accustomed to present himself every morning to 
public view for hours together. On these occasions 
lie appeared seated upon his throne, with his crown 
upon his head, and his whole body remaining fixed 
and immoveable like a statue. The slightest mo- 
tion, the least cast of his eye to the right hand or to 
the left, portended some fatal disaster, and if he 
looked steadily on one particular side, it infallibly 
prognosticated war, fire, or famine. But ever since 
he was divested of his temporal authority, the Dairi 
has been entirely exempted from passing through so 
painful a ceremony. He is uniformly treated with 
the most superstitious veneration. Every dish or 
vessel presented to his table must be new, and no 
sooner lias it been once used by his Holiness than it is 
forthwith destroyed, lost some unhappy person mak- 
ing use of it, should be visited with sickness in pun- 
ishment of his sacrilege. The Dairi has twelve 
wives. She who is the mother of the heir apparent 
is regarded as superior to all the rest. 

The Dairi is distinguished both from his own 
conrt and from the rest of the community, by the pe- 
culiar dross which he wears, being usually attirwi in 
a black tunic under a scarlet robe, with a largo veil 
over it, the fringes of which arc made to fall over 
his hands. Upon his head he wears a cap canUd- 
liahod with various tufts and tassels. Thu whole 
sacred order may be known by their dress from the 
laity, and differing as they do among themselves in 
rank and office, this difference is chiefly marked by 
the fashion of their cap, soino wearing it with a 
crape band oithor twisted or hanging loosely down ; 
others with a piece of silk, which hangs over their 
eyes. They likewise wear a scarf over their shoulders, 
which is either longer or shorter accortliuj to their 
rank. 

All titles of houoor are conferred by the Dairi. 
Of these there are six classes or degrees, the most 
honourable of which conveys a move than common 
sanctity and grandeur. The soul of the man who 
has received this high distinction, whenever it takes 
its flight, is infallibly transformed, in the opinion of 
the Japanese, into some illustrious C a mi (which see). 
A title corresponding to the expression “celestial 
people,” is conferred upon the chief persons of the 
ecclesiastical body ; and the emperor, Hvith the con- 
sent of the Dairi, bestows titles of honour on the 
princes and ministers of his court. 1 

It is the special province of the Dairi to canonize 
tho saints, or, in other words, to raise jiersons who 
have distinguished themselves on earth to the enjoy- 
ment of divine houours after death. He himself is 
considered to be of such exalted spiritual rank in 
virtue of his sacred office, (hat it is a received opin- 
ion among the Japanese that all the gods coude* 
soend to pay him a formal visit once a-year, namely, 
in their tenth month, which, as the whole divine 
hierarchy arc supposed to be absent from their celes- 


tial abodes, is called “ the mouth without a god ;* 
and, accordingly, no one thinks it necessary to adore 
them. There are certain qualifications necessary for 
obtaining canonization, such as the power of woridng 
miracles, the enjoyment of a communication with 
the HAints above, and even of familiar intercourse 
with the gods themselves. The strange idea is 
entertained that there are some souls which occa- 
sionally return from the other world, and this re- 
turn secures their investiture with divine rank. AJ. 
the honours due to their exalted position are by de- 
grees paid to them. First of all, an illustrious title 
is conferred upon them by the Dairi ; then a mia or 
temple is built in honour of them by the voluntary 
contributions of their devotees, and this being accom- 
plished, supplications, prayers, and vows are made 
to them. u any of his worshippers should happen 
to meet with sudden good fortune, or to escape from 
some impending calamity, the reputation of the new 
saint is immediately established, crowds of additional 
devotees fiock to him from all quarters, and new 
templos are built for his worship. Before an act of 
canonization, however, can lie valid, even though 
formally passed by the Dairi, it must be confirmed 
by the (Jubo or secular monarch ; and till this takes 
place, no one can freely or safely pay the new saint 
an act of worship. 

So sacred is the pereon of the Dairi, in the esti 
(nation of the Japanese, that the gods are supposed 
to keep watch around his bed by night, and if his 
sleep happen from any cause to be disturbed, an 
idol is subjected to the bastinado for neglect of duty, 
and it is banished from the conrt for a hundred days. 
The very water in which the Dairi wuriies his feet 
is looked upon as sacred. It is stored up with the 
utmost care, and no person is allowed to profane it 
by using it for any purpose, whatever. 

DAJAL, the name which Mohammed gave to the 
Antichrist or false Christ, whose appearance he re- 
garded as one of tiie ten signs which should precede 
the resurrection. The Arabiau prophet thus de- 
scribes the personal appearance of Dajal : “ Verily, 
he is of low stature, although bulky ; and has splav 
feet, mid is blind, with his tiesh even on one side of 
his face, without the mark of an eye, and his other 
eye is neither full nor sunk into his head. Then, 
if you should have a doubt about Dt\jal, know that 
your cherisher (God) is not blind.” The maimer in 
which the Antichrist* will conduct himself after his 
appearance is also explained by Mohammed. u Da- 
jal.” says he, “ will come to a tribe, and call them to 
him, And they will belie vefi in him ; and Dtyal will 
order the sky, and rain will fall ; and he will order 
thfe earth, and it will produce verdure ; and in the 
eveuing their cattle will come to them with higher 
hupps upon their backs than they went out in the 
morning, and their udders will be huge, and their 
flttiks shall be full? After that D^jal will go to Another 
tribe, nnd call them, and they will refuse, and he 
will withhold rain from their verdure and cultitfc 
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rion ; md they will suffer a famine, and possess no- 
thing. .... And whilst Diyal will be about 
these things on a sudden God will send Jesus, son 
of Mary, and he will come down on a wliite tower, on 
the east of Damascus ; clothed in robes coloured with 
red dowers, resting the palms of his hands upon the 
wings of two angels ; and every infidel will die, who 
shall be breathed upon by the Messiah, and the 
breath of Jesus will reach as far as eye can see. 
And Jesus will seek for Dajal until he finds him at a 
door in a village called Lrid (in Palestine), and will 
kill him. Then a tribe will come to Jesus whom 
God shall have preserved from the evils of Dajal, 
and he will comfort them, and will inform them of 
the degrees of eminence they will meet with iu Para- 
dise.” 

DAKSII1NAS, or right hand form of worship 
among the Hindus, that is, when the worship of any 
goddess is performed in a public manner, ami agree- 
ably to the Vedas or Puramts. The only ceremony 
which can be supposed to form an exception to the 
general character of this mode is the I1ah\ ah offer- 
ing of blood, in which rite a number of animals, 
usually kids, are Annually decapitated. In some 
cases life is offered without shedding blood, when 
the more barbarous practice is adopted of pum- 
melling the poor animal to death with Hub fists; 
at other times, blood only is otlcred without injury 
to life. These practices, however, an; not considered 
as orthodox. Animal \ictims are also offered to 
Deni, in her terrific forms only as Kali or Durga. 
The worship is almost confined to a few districts, 
and perhaps is carried to no great extent. 

DA LAD A, the left canine tooth of 7W//«, the 
most highly venerated relic Among the Rudhists, par- 
ticularly in Ceylon, To preserve this, the only por- 
tion which remains of the body of the holy sage, a 
temple has been erected, in which it is deposited, be- 
ing placed in a small chamber, enshrined in six 
cases, the largest of them being upwards of five feet 
in height and formed of silver. All the canes are 
constructed in the conical shape of a dogoba, and 
two of them are inlaid with rubies and precious 
stones. The outer case is ornamented with gold and 
jewels, which have been offered by devotees. Mr. 
Hardy describes the relic itself as “ a piece of dis- 
coloured ivory or bone, slightly curved nearly two 
inches in length, and one in diameter at the base ; 
and from thence to the other extremity, which is 
rounded and blunt, it considerably decreases in size.*' 
The wihira or temple which cootaiua the sanctuary 
of this relic, is attached 40 the palace of the former 
kings of Kandy. From a work composed on the 
subject of Budha’s tooth, dating as far back as ajd. 
310, it is said that one of the disciples of the sa|e 
procured his left canine tooth when his relics were 
distributed. This much valued treasure he conveyed 
to Dsntapura, the chief city of (Calinga, ijhere*it 
remained for 800 years. Its subsequent history we 
foots from Mr. Hardy’s ‘Eastern Monaobism ^“The 


Brahmans informed Kudu, the lord paramount oi 
lodia, who resided at Fdtalipiitra, that his vassal, 
Gtiliasiwa worshipped a piece of bone. The monarch, 
enraged at this intelligence, sent an army to arrest 
the king of Killings, and secure the bone he wor- 
shipped. This commission was executed, but the 
general and all his army were converted to tike ftdth 
of Budhism. Kudu commanded the relic to be 
thrown into a furnace of burning charcoal, but a lotus 
arose from tho dame, and the tooth appeared on the 
surface of tho flower. An attempt wm then made to 
crush it upon an anvil, but it remained embedded in 
the iron, renting nil the means employed to take it 
therefrom, uutii Subadriha, a Budlust, succeeded in 
its extraction. It was next thrown into the common 
sewer; but in an instant this receptacle of tilth be- 
came sweet as a celestial garden, and was mantled 
With flowers. Other wonders were performed, by 
which Kudu also became a convert to Budhism. 
The relic was returned to Dnntapura ; hut an attempt 
being made by tho princes of Be wot to tako It away 
by force, it was brought to Ceylon, and deposited in 
the city of Aimnirihapura. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury it was Again taken to tho continent, but was 
rescued by ] J r4krama Brihu IV. Tho Portuguese 
say that it was captured by Constantine de Bm- 
ganxa, in and destroyed; but the native autho- 
rities assert that it was concealed at this time at a 
village, in Saffragiun. In 1815, it came into the pos- 
session of the British government; and although 
surreptitiously taken away in the rebellion of 1818, 
it was subsequently found in the possession of a 
priest, and restored to its former sanctuary. From 
this time the keys of the shrine in which it was de- 
posited were kept in the custody of the British 
agent for the Kaudinn provinces, and at night a sol- 
dier belonging to the Ceylon Rifle Regiment mount- 
ed guard in the temple, there Iwing from time to time 
public exhibit ions of the pretended tooth, under the 
sanction of the British authorities, by which the 
cause of heathenism was greatly strong! honed and 
the minds of sincere Christians were much grieved ; 
but in 1839 a pamphlet was published, entitled, 
‘The British Government and Idolatry,’ in which 
these uutoward proceedings were exposed, and the 
relic has since been returned to the native chiefs and 
priests, by a decree from the Secretary of State for 
the colonies.”* 

The Daladi is worshipped uch great reverence 
by all Budhists, but the inhabitants of Kandy more 
especially attach the highest importance to the pos- 
session of this sacred relic, regarding it as hi fact 
the very glory and security of their country. 

DALAI -LAM A, the great high-priest of the bi- 
habitants of Tartary and Thibet. He it venerated 
asjmmaculate, immortal, #nd omnipresent, the vice- 
gerent of God upon earth, and the mediator between 
mortals and the Supreme Being. He reeidee alLha- 
Sea, or the land of spirits, and presides over the 
whole Lamas or priests* who amount to an Immense 
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number. Hu i'h supposed to be wholly absorbed iti 
spiritual matters, and to take no concern in temporal 
affairs, unless to employ liimnclf in deeds of charity 
and benevolence. He is the bead not only of the 
Larna.% hut of the whole gradations of the priesthood, 
including the gyUmga , tobUn, and tu}rpn ; Ami he is 
also the source and the centre of all civil power. He 
very seldom goes abroad, but is closely confined to a 
temple, where be is waited upon with the most pro- 
found veneration hy a large number of llamas. All 
possible means are adopted to impress the minds of 
the people with solemn awe and reverence for the 
person of this Supreme Pontiff. He is believed to 
bo incapable of suffering death like ordinary mor- 
tals, and accordingly, whenever he is overtaken by 
death, the priesthood substitute another Lama with- 
out delay, taking care to select one who shall re- 
semble the former Grand Lama as much as possible: 
To find access to the presence of the Dalai- Lama is 
eagerly courted hy devotees, who crowiloiccordingly 
to the Great Lamasery that they may receive his 
benedict ion, and he permitted to pay their adorations 
to him. lie is supposed to have descended hy trans- 
migration from Ilndha himself. All 'the eastern re- 
gions of Tart ary acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Grand Latim, and hold the doctrines of Shamanism 
(which see), or in other words, a modified species of 
lititfhi.sm. Tim worshippers of tlm Grand Lama are 
divided into two sects, which though formerly enter- 
taining the utmost hatred of one another, now live, 
according to the testimony of M. line, in perfect 
harmony. The priests of the one sect am dressed 
in long yellow robes, with high conical caps, which 
arc also yellow. Tim priests of the other sect am 
dressed in red; and the tribes are known as belong- 
ing to the red or tlm yellow cap. The latter is the 
more orthodox anti inlliiential, numbering among its 
votaries the Emperor of China. The Dalai- Lama is 
called by M. Hue, in his ‘Travels iuTartary, Thibet, 
and China, 1 by the name of Tale- Lama, and he thus 
describes the residence of that august personage as 
he himself had seen it . “ The palace of the TnltL 
Lanui merits, in even respect, the celebrity which 
it enjoys throughout the world. North of the town, 
at the distance of about a mile, there rises a rugged 
mountain, of slight elevation and of conical form, 
which, amid the plain, resembles an islet on the bo- 
som of a lake. This mountain is entitled Buddha- 
1 a (mountain of Buddha, divine immntaiu), and upon 
this grand pedestal, the work of nature, the adorers 
of the Talti-Latna have raised the magnificent palace 
wherein their Living Divinity resides in the llesh. 
This palace is an aggregation of several temples, of 
various size and decoration ; that which occupies the 
mitre is four stories high, and overlooks all the rest ; 
it terminates in n dome, entirely covered with plates 
of gold, and surrounded with a peristyle, the columns 
of which Are, in like maimer, all covered with gold. 
It Is here that the Tatf-lAina has set up his abode. 
FVotn the summit of this lofty sanctuary he can con- 


template, at the great solemnities, his innumentUt 
adorers ad vanping along tho plain or prostrate at the 
fool of the divine mountain. The secondary palaces, 
grouped round the great temple, serve as residences 
for numerous Lamas, of every order, whose continual 
occupation it is to serve and do honour to the Living 
Buddha. Two fine avenues of magnificent trees lead 
from Lha-Ssa to tbc Buddha -La, and there you al- 
ways find crowds of foreign pilgrims, telling the 
beads of their long Buddhist chaplets, and Lamas of 
the court, attired in rich costume, and mounted on 
horses splendidly caparisoned. Around the Buddha- 
La there is constant motion ; but there is, at the 
MHir.fc time, almost uninterrupted silence, religious 
meditations appearing to occupy all men’s minds.” 

The Dalai- Lama is the religious and political 
soicreign of the Thibet ians, and also their visible 
deity. Ah a token of the high respect in which he 
is held, they call him Kian-Ngan'Remboufahi , which 
in their language denotes the expressive designation 
' of “ sovereign treasure.” 

DALK1TKS, a small Christian sect which arose 
in Scotland last century, deriving its name from its 
founder, Mr. David Dale, an excellent and devout 
man, who, while he followed the occupation of a 
manufacturer, was also pastor of a CongregationalisL 
church in Glasgow. Born of pious parents, he had 
been carefully trained in the fear of thffLord, and his 
charac ter throughout life was that of a godly, consis- 
tent man. For a time he continued to worship in the 
communion of the Established Church, hut happen- 
ing to peruse the treatise written by Mr. Gins oi 
Tealiug, entitled, ‘The Testimony of the King oi 
Martyrs,’ he was ho convinced hy the reasonings ol 
the author, that he resolved to leave the Establish- 
ment, and to join the recently formed body of the 
Glasites. Jlis connection with that sect, however, 
was but of very short duration, if it was ever fully 
formed ; as his views on some points differed 
slightly from those of Mr. Gins and his adherents. 
Mr. Dale therefore worshipped along with a few 
friends of kindred sentiments, who formed them- 
selves after a short time into a congregation unde! 
his pastoral superintendence. Small churches hold- 
ing the same principles were soon formed in different 
parts of the country, particularly at Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Kirkcaldy. 

In their general opinions on doctrinal points the 
Daleitt* differed little from the Glasites (which 
see). Both in preaching and prayer, while the doc- 
trines of free grace were prominently held forth by 
both sects, they were generally regarded as being 
exhibited in a more limited aspect among the Dale- 
itc|, the members of the church being addressed and 
pAivcd for as believers who had already passed from 
death unto life, and not as still to be invited to enter 
within the fold of Christ. In some of their practices 
alaD th<i two Hect* differed from each other. The 
Dalttitqp did not consider a plurality of elders essen- 
tial to tjie right dispensation of the Lord a Supper as 
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the Ghmites, did. Mr. Dale and bit follower* held 
that the apostolic expression, 11 the husband of one 
wife,’* was to be understood as simply prohibiting the 
having of two wives at one time ; whereas Mr. Glas 
and those who adhered to him, maintained that the 
doctrine which the apostle meant to teach was, that 
if an elder married a second time, even although his 
first wife was dead, he thereby became disqualified 
for office. The Daleites did not refuse to hold ordi- 
nary social intercourse with excommunicated per- 
sons by sitting with them at meat. The Glnssitcs 
considered such conduct as inconsistent with true 
Christian character and conduct. 

The sect of tho Daleites has long since disappear- 
ed, not a single congregation of tho body being 
known to exist in Scotland. See Inohamitf.s, 
Glasiteb, Sandemanianb. 

' DALMATIC A, a long coat with sleeves down to 
the hands, which was occasionally, though hut sel- 
dom, worn by the ancient Homans. It has been some- 
times alleged that this piece of dress was worn in the 
early Christian church, both by bishops and deacons, 
but the evidence on which such a statement rests is 
by no means conclusive. The dalmatica was worn 
formerly by the deacon iu the Church of England in 
the administration of the cucharist. It is a rota 
reaching down to tho knees, and open on each side. 
In the Homan Catholic church the dalmatica is 
marked on tHK tack with two narrow stripes. Tins 
garment is called in the Greek church COLLOMUM 
(which see), and is covered with a multitude of small 
crosses. The name dalmatica is derived from its 
being the royal vest of Dalmatia. Pope Sylvester 
is said to have beqn the first who ordered it to be 
worn by deacons. Pope Eutychianus decreed that 
the bodies of the martyrs should be wrapped up in 
this rota. 

DAMASCENES (St. John), Festival of, a 
festival celebrated by both the Greek ami Homan 
churches in memory of John of Damascus, a distin- 
guished theological writer in the first half of the 
eighth century. The Greek church holds the festi- 
val on the 4th of December, and the Latin church 
cn the fitli of May. 

'JjbAMIANISTS, a sect of Christians which ap>se 
inthe sixth century, deriving their name from Da- 
mianus, the Monophysite patriarch of Alexandria. 
■ The Damianista rejected the idea of a mere specific 
unity in God, and not a numerical unity. Approach- 
ing the views of the Babel tarns they maintained 
that the Three Persons in the Trinity hod a common 
nature in the same sense Jhat any two human beings 
may be said to have a common nature. Thus this 
sect tried to discriminate between the Divine csserusc 
and the Three Persona of the Godhead. They a*- 
nied that each Person by himself and in nature was 
God, but maintained that the Three Persons had a 
common Godhead or divinity by an undivided pig- 
ffo g perion of which each one was God. The^pther, 
Sod, and Holy Spirit, they called Hypostases c?"Per- 

t. * 


sons, and what was common to them they called God, 
substance or nature. It is not improbable that by 
such a mode of explanation they intended to reject 
the Athanasian doctrines of the eternal generation of 
the Son, and the procession of the Holy Ghost. 
Their opinions, indeed, somewhat resembled those 
of the Anoelites (which see). 

DAMIAN US. See Anakoyuks. 

DAMIEN ^St.). II eu M i ls of. See CklesTINUS. 

DANA, a gift, the term used by the llud hist* of 
Ceylou to dimule alms. They Attach great import- 
ance to the duty of almsgiving, which is, according 
to their system of belief, highly meritorious. But to 
the right performance of this cardinal virtue they 
regard it as Absolutely indispensable that the inten- 
tion of the giver be pure, that he be perfectly will- 
ing to port with the gift before bestowing It, and 
t^nt he have no feeling of regret After it lias boon 
bestowed. Alms given to priests are restricted to 
four articles only— robes, fund, a pallet to lie upon, 
and medicine or sick diet. Almsgiving is tho first 
of virtues among the Budhists, and superior to tho 
observance of all the precepts, ft brings a great ly 
increased reward in a future birth, including, if the 
duty be properly discharged, both wcallh and at- 
tendants. 

DAN ACE, a name given to the oholos or coin 
which the ancient Greeks were wont to place in the 
mouth of the dead to pay Charon, for carrying I hem 
in his boat across the Styx to Hade*. It scorns to 
have received the name of durnoe, either from being 
given toix < hmoi s, to tho dead, or from dtnws. a price. 

DAN AIDES, the fifty daughters of Datums, who 
were betrothed to tho fifty sons of vEgyptua, whom 
they killed by tho persuasion of their father, and 
having committed the dead bodies to the tomb, were 
purified from the guilt of their bluesly deed by 
Hermes and Athena, with the wuictiun of Zeus. 
Ovid, Horace, however, and other later poets, stale 
tha* the Dauaides were punished for their crime in 
Hades by being doomed to pour water eternally into 
a vessel full of holes, llypemmestm was the only 
one of the Dauaides who is said to have saved her 
husband L) incus alive, and hence raii^anias says, 
that he. saw at Delphi three statues dedicated to 
Don&us, ll vpermnestra, and Lvnceus. 

DANCKKS, a sect whic h ai-ise in the Low Coun* 
tries in the fourteenth century. They originated in 
A. l>. 1373 at Aix-Ia Chapclh from which they 
spread through otjjcr parts of Belgium. They were 
accustomed, both in public and in their privats 
houses, all of a sudden to fall a-danciug; and hold* 
ing each other by the hand, they continued in tilts, 
whiA they considered a sacred exercise, until, being 
almost warn out with the (extraordinary violcuc* ©f 
their employment, they fell down breathless and AX* 
haunted. During these intervals of vehement agita- 
tion, they alleged that they were favoured with won* 
dcrful visions. Like the Flagellant*, they roved 
from place to place, begging their victuals, hoMitigi 
3 s 
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their secret assemblies, and treating the priesthood 
and worship of the church with the utmost con* 
tempt. The ignorant priests of that age believed 
these enthusiasts to be possessed with the devil ; and 
they went so far as to pretend to cast him out by 
the singing of hymns, and the application of fumiga- 
tions of incense. 

DANCING (Religious). From an early period 
the custom of dancing as a part of religious worship 
seems to have existed. The dance seems to have 
formed a part of the most ancient popular rites of 
the Egyptians. Herodotus accordingly, in describ- 
ing their annual journey toBubastis, says, “ Through- 
out the whole journey, some of the women strike the 
cymbal, whilst men play the flute, and the rest of the 
women and men .sing and chip their hands ; and 
when in their journey they come near a town, they 
bring the boat near the shore, and conduct tlien- 
selves thus : some of the women do as I have already 
described, and some dance. 11 In the Egyptian ino 
numents also there arc frequent representations of 
choral dances and festal processions. In all proba- 
bility, therefore, the Israelites had brought from Egypt 
the custom of religious dances, such as that which 
formed a part of the worship of the golden calf, in the 
account of which Moses tells us in Exod. xxxii. 19, 
that “ he saw the calf and the dancing.” These sa- 
cred dances among the Hebrews were accompanied 
with instrumental music. Thus David says, Ps. cl. 
4 , M Praise Him with tho timbrel and dance.” The 
Hebrew word used to denote this dance means pro- 
perly a circular dance, which would seem to iudicate 
the form or figure in which it was conducted. Both 
men and women appear to have joined in these re- 
ligious festivals, for we lind in Ps. lxviii. 25, a dis- 
tinct reference to this fact : “ Tho singers went be- 
fore, tho players on instruments followed after; 
among then) were the damsels playing with timbrels.” 
Men of rank did not count it beneath their dignity 
to engage in religious .dancing. Hcnco David, 
though a king, is not ashamed to express his feelings 
of holy gratitude and joy in a sacred dance; and 
while Michel his wife reproaches him for it, the 
ground of her ridicule is to be found not in his actu- 
ally employing himself in the sacred exercise, but 
in his dancing in compauy with tho rest of the peo- 
ple, thus putting himself on a levol with the meanest 
of his subjects. » 

The sacred circular dance was not confined to the 
worshippers of the true God, but was practised also 
by the heathen, as in the case of the Amalekitcs 
after they had spoiled Ziklag, as recorded in 1 Sam. 
xxx. 16, When the heathen worship the demon 
gods, they dance iu circles round the sact? flees, and 
throw themselves into the most violent , contor- 
tions, so that tho arms, hands, and legs appear qp if 
they were in convulsions. They throw themselves 
suddenly on the ground, then jump up, end again join 
in the circular dance. The dithyramb or old Bac- . 
Ohio song of the ancient Greeks, was dano®d round a J 


blazing altar, by a chorus of fifty men or boys. Cir 
cular dances were performed by the Druids ini the 
oak-groves and forests of the ancient Gauls and 
Britons, in honour of the sacred oak and its indwell- 
ing deity. To this day, in almost all heathen na- 
tions, instrumental music and the dance are consi- 
dered necessary parts of religious worship.. 

In ancient Rome the priests of Mars received 
their name of Salii (I^at. salio, to leap), from the 
leaping dance which they performed, as they carried 
the sacred shields in joyful procession through the 
city. In such respect did the ancient heathens hold 
this sacred employment, tliat not only did they dance 
round the statues and the altars of their gods, but 
their pools have no hesitation in making the gods 
themselves sometimes engage in the dance. Pan, in 
particular, excels all the gods iu dancing. And among 
modern heathens, the principal part of divine wor- 
ship, particularly in savage tribes, consists iu dances. 
Among the Mohammedans there is a special class of 
monks, who, from the peculiarity of their mode of 
worship, as consisting in rapid circular motions, are 
called Dancing Dervishes. Among the North Amer- 
ican Indians there is a sacred exercise which is 
called the Calumet Dance. See Calumet. 

All promiscuous and iftimodest dancing of men 
anil women together was forbidden among the early 
Christians. The council of Laodicca expressly pro- 
hibits it, having in view, as is generally believed, 
wanton dancing at marriage feasts, against which 
there are several other canons of the ancient couu 
cils, and severe invectives of tho Fathers. Chrysos 
tom declaims against promiscuous dancing as one ot 
those pomps of Sutan which men renounced in their 
baptism. Among some modem sects of Christians, 
all dancing of men and women in company, even 
though neither immodest nor lascivious in its char- 
acter, is declared to be improper and unbecoming the 
gravity and decorum which ought to belong to the 
true Christian. 

DANDIS, one of the Vaishnava sects among the 
Hindus, and a legitimate representative of the fourth 
Asrama or mendicant life, into which the Hindu is 
believed to enter after passing through tha previous 
stages of student, householder, and hermit. A Brah 
man, however, does not require to pass through the 
previous stages, but is allowed to enter at once into 
the fourth order. The I)andi is distinguished by 
carrying a small darnl or wand, with several projec- 
tions from it, and a piece of cloth dyed with red 
ochre, iu which the Brahmanical cord is supposed to 
be enshrined, attached to i^; he shaves his hair and 
beard, wears only a doth around the loins, and sub- 
sets upon food obtained ready-dressed from the 
houses of the Brahmans once a-day only, which ha 
deposits in the small clay pot that he always carries 
with him. He should live alone, and near to, but 
qpt within a city^ but this rule is rarely observed, 
and, b general, the Dandis are found in cities, col- 
lected like other mendicants in Afolb. The Dsndfi 
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btt no particular time or mode of worship, but em- 
ploys himself chiefly in meditation and in the study 
of die Vedanta works. He reverences JSfaiva and his 
incarnations in preference to the other members of 
the Hindu Triad, and hence the Dandis are reck- 
oned among the Vcdshnavas. They bear the Shiva 
mack upon the forehead, smearing it with the Tri- 
pundrc that is, a triple transverse line formed with 
the ashes of fire made with burnt cow-dung. This 
mark, beginning between the eye-brows and carry- 
ing it to their extremity, is made with die thumb 
reverted between the middle and third fingers. Tho 
genuiue Dandi, however, is not necessarily of the 
Shiva or any other sect, and in their establishment* 
they are usually found to adore Nityuna or A Trim- 
javia, the deity devoid of attribute or passion. The 
Dandis have usually great influence and authority 
among the Shiva Brahmans of tho North of India, 
and they are the Sanyasis or monastic portion of the 
Smartal sect of Brahmans in tho South. 

It is not so much tho speculative as the practical 
Dandis that are worshippers of Shiva, And the form 
in which they adore him is that of Biiaiiiav (which 
see), or Lord of terror. In the case of those who 
thus worship Shiva, part of the ceremony of initia- 
tion consists in inflicting a small incision on tho 
inner part of the knee, and drawing the blood of the 
novice as an acceptable offering to the god. The 
Dandis of every description differ from the great 
mass of Hindus in their treatment of the dead, as 
they put them into coffins and bury them, or when 
practicable cast them into some sacred stream. Hin- 
dus of all castes are occasionally found assuming tho 
life and emblems of the order of Dandis. There are 
even Brahmans who, without connecting themselves 
with any community, take upon them the character 
of this class of mendicants. There is, however, a 
sect of Dandis termed Dabnamis (which see), which 
admit none but Brahmans into their order. 

DANIEL (Festival op), a festival celebrated 
by the Greek church on the 17th December, in me- 
moiy of the prophet Daniel, and the three young 
Hebrews who were cast into the fiery furnace. 

DAOLO, the god worshipped by the natives of 
Tonquin, as being the guardian of travellers. • 

DAPHNiEA, a surname of Aktexis (which 
see), derived from Gr. daphne , a laurel, perhaps be- 
cause her statue was made of laurel-wood. 

DAPHNjEUS, a surname *of Apollo (which 
see), because the laurel was sacred to this god. 

DAPHNE, said by Pausanias to have been an an- 
cient priestess' of the Delphic oracle, to which office 
•he had been appointed by Ge. There is an ancient 
tradition that having been remarkably beantifu^ 
Daphne was loved by Apollo, who pursued after her, 
and when she attempted to flee from him, the god 
diangfed her into a laurel-tree, which accordingly 
was called by her name. • « • 

DAFHNEPH0R1A, a festival celebrate#/ at 
Tb&m in honour of Apollo, which seems to haf@ de- 


rived its name from the circumstance, that laurel 
branches were carried in the procession. The festival 
was kept every ninth year. The mode of observance 
was as follows : A piece of olive- wood was ornamented 
with garlands of laurel ami other flowers, and On its 
top was a globe of brass representing the sun, with an- 
other globe under it which denoted tho moon, with 
smaller globes hanging from it indicating the stare* 
The middle part of the wood was festooned with pur- 
ple garlands, while the lower part was surrounded with 
a crocus-coloured covering. Tho whole number of tho 
garlands was three hundred and sixty-five, being the 
number of days in the year. The olive-bough thus 
adorned, was earned in procession by a youth of 
great beauty and of noble descent, splendidly dressed, 
with his hair dishevelled, and on his head a crown of 
gold. He was invested with the office of a priest, and 
b#re the title of Dapiinkpiioiiob (which see), or 
laurcd-bcorcr. Before him walked one of his near- 
est relations carrying a rod festooned with gar- 
lands, and immediately after him followed a train of 
virgins with hrauchcs in their hands. In this order 
they marched to tho temple of Apollo, su roamed 
Ismcnius or Galaxius, where they sang supplicatory 
hymns to the god. 

Tho Dclphions also observed a solemnity of a 
similar kind, in which they sent every ninth year n 
sacred youth to Tempo, who, going along tho sacred 
road, returned home as laurel dearer amid songs and 
rejoicings. This ceremony is said to have been in- 
tended to commcmorato the purification of Apollo 
at the altar in Tempc, to which he Imd fled on kill- 
ing tho 1'ython. A festival of somewhat the samo 
description was celebrated by the Athenians, who 
dedicated every seventh day to the worship of Apollo, 
carrying laurel-boughs in their hands, adorning tho 
sacred basket with garlands, and singing hymns in 
honour of the god. 

DAPllNKPHOKOS, a priest of Apollo, who, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, was chosen to the office every 
year. Ho required to be young, liandsomc, and vi- 
gorous. This priest was taken from one of the most 
distinguished families of Thebes. The same name 
Daplmephoros was given to tho laurel -bearer in a 
similar rite observed by the inhabitant# of Del- 
phi. 

DA KAMI A KB, a heretical sort among the Mo- 
hamrnedAiis, who derived their name from Daratil 
their founder. This impostor, who hod come from 
Persia into Egypt, •endeavoured to persuade the peo- 
ple that Hakem, the wise, in whose caliphate ho * 
lived, was God ; but alt Dough Darsni was a favourite 
with 4 Ho caliph, the people, indignant at kit blas- 
phemy, pit him to death. This sect prevailed much 
on the sc^coast of Syria, and in the district of La- 
ban mi. » • 

DA8A-BALA, ten pokers or modes of wfadom 
possessed by Burma (which see). Mr. Spence 
llardy, to whose excellent works we are indebted 
for our information on the principles and rites of the 
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Buohibth (which see), thus enumerates the Das*- | 
Bala, in his 1 Manual of Budhism “1, The wisdom 
that understands what knowledge is necessary for 
the right fulfilment of any particular duty, in what* 
soever situation. 2. That which knows the result 
or consequences of karma, or moral action. 2. That 
which knows the way to the attainment of nirwana 
or annihilation. 4. That which sees the various sak- 
walas or systems of worlds. 5. That which knows 
the thoughts of other beings. 6. That which knows 
that the organs of sense are uot the self. 7. That 
which knows the purity produced by the exercise of 
the dhyanas or abstract meditation. 8. That which 
knows where any one was bom in all his former 
births. 9. That which knows where any one will bo 
bom in all future births. 10. That which knows 
now the results proceeding from karma, or moral 
action, may be overcome.** 

DASA-DANDU, ten prohibitions which arc en- 
joined upon the Budhist monks to be studied during 
their noviciate. Mr. Hardy, in his ‘ Eastern Mona- 
chism,* thus describes them : u 1. The eating of food 
after mid-day. 2. The seeing of dances or the hear- 
ing of music or singing. 3. The use of ornaments or 
perfumes. 4. The use of a seat or couch more than 
a cubit high. 5. The receiving of gold, silver, or 
money. 6. Practising some deception to prevent 
another priest from receiving that to which he 
is entitled. 7. Practising some deception to in- 
jure another priest, or bring him into danger. 8. 
Practising some deception in order to cause another 
priest to bo expelled from the community. 9. Speak- 
ing evil of anothor priest. 10. Uttering slanders, in 
order to excite dissension among the priests of the 
same community. The first five of these crimes may 
bo forgiven, if the priest bring sand and sprinkle it 
in the court-yard of the wihara, and the second five 
may be forgiven after temporary expulsion.*' 
DASAHAKA. See Durga Ppjah. 

DASA-STL, ten obligations which must be repeat- 
ed and meditated upon by the Budhist priest in his 
noviciate for three hours every day. They are as 
follows : 11 1. 1 will observe the precept, or ordinance, 
that forbids the taking of life. 2. I will observe the 
precept, or ordinance, that forbids the taking of that 
which lias not been given. 3. I will observe the 
precept, or ordinance, that forbids sexual intercourse. 
4 . 1 will observe the precept, or ordinance, that for- 
bids the saying of that which is not true. 5. I will 
observe the precept, or ordinance, that forbids the 
use of intoxicating drinks, that leads to indifference 
towards religion. 6. 1 will observe the precept, or 
ordinance, that forbids the eating of food after* mid- 
day. 7. I will observe the precept, or hrdinance, 
that forbids attendance upon dancing, singng, music, 
and masks. 8. 1 will observe the precept, or <A'di- 
nance, that forbids the adorning the body with flowers, 
ind the use of perfhmes and unguents. 9. I will 
observe the precept, or ordinance, that forbids the 
mo of high or honoumb’e seats or conches. 10. 1 


will observe the precept, or ordinance, that forbids 
the receiving of gold or silver.” 

DASNAM1 DANDIS, the primitive members 
of the order of Dandis (which see). They are mud 
to refer their origin to Sankara Acharya, a re- 
markable individual who acted a conspicuous part in 
the religious history of Hindustan. The word Daa 
nami means ten-named, there being ten classes of 
mendicants descended from this remarkable man, 
only threo of them, however, having so far retained 
their purity as to entitle them to be called Sankara’s 
Dandis. These are numerous, especially in and 
about Benares. The chief Vedanti writers belong 
to this sect. The most sturdy beggars, as we learn 
from Professor Horace Wilson, are members of this 
order, although their contributions are It vied parti- 
cularly upon the Brahmanical class, as whenever a 
feast is given to the Brahmans, the Dandis of this de- 
scription present themselves, though unhidden guest a 
and can only be got rid of by bcstowiug upon them 
a share of the viands. Many of them practise the 
Yoga (which see), and profess to work miracles. 
The author of the ‘Dabistan* speaks of one who 
could keep his breath suspended for three hours, 
bring milk from Ids veins, cut bonfB with hair, and 
put eggs into a narrow- mouthed bottle without break- 
ing them. 

Thu remaining members of the Dasnami class, 
though they have degenerated from the parity 
of the practice necessary to the original Dandis, 
are still religious characters, only they have given 
up the staff or wand, the use of clothes, money, and 
orn aments ; they prepare their own food, and admit 
mcmlicra from any order of Hindus. Those Atits. 
as they ore often called, are frequently collected in 
Maths, as well as the Dandis, but they mix freely 
in the business of the world ; they carry on trade, 
and often accumulate property, and some of them 
even enter into the married state, when they receive 
the name of Samyogi 

DATABY, an officer in the courts of the Pope, 
whose duty it is to receive petitions presented to 
him in regard to the provision of benefices. He is 
always a prelate, and sometimes a cardinal. In vir- 
tue of his office, the Datary, without consulting his 
Holiness, may grant at pleasure all benefices which 
do not yield more than twenty-four ducats of yearly 
income. When the benefices are of more value, the 
written approbation and signature of the Pope must 
be obtained. Tbe salary attached to the office is 
two thousand crowns, exclusive of perquisites ; and 
he lias a sub-datary to aiftist him in his duties, who 
receives a yearly allowance of a thousand crowns, 
yiic Pope’s bull granting a benefice is despatched by 
the datary, and passes through the officials of fifteen 
different offices, who liave all of them their stated 
fees. 

• DASTTA, or Dattatrbya, an incarnation of a 
port fcrn of Vishnu, and therefore venerated by the 
Vaistjnavarf. He was also eminent for his pnutkt 
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of the Yoga, end hence he is held in high estima- 
tion by the Yogis (which see.) 

DAUGHTER OF THE VOICE. See Batu- 
Kol. 

DAV1D1STS, e name given to the Amalbicians 
(which see), from David of Dinanto, who was a pu- 
pil of Amahric of Bena, and afterwards an able ex- 
positor of his system. 

DAY, a regular portion of time equal to twenty- 
four hours. There have been different computations of 
their days among different nations. The Hebrews 
reckoned their day from evening to evening, and in 
the Mosaic account of the creation, the evening is 
mentioned as preceding the morning. Tacitus says, 
that the ancient Germans counted their times not 
by the number of days, but of nights. Such was also 
the mode of calculation adopted by the ancient Gauls, 
and there are still remnants of the same mode in 
some of the expressions still in use in our own coun- 
try, such as “ a fortnight ago." The ancient Baby- 
lonians commenced the day at sunrise. 

The ancieut Hebrews, as well as the Greeks, di- 
vided the day into morning, noon, and night. These 
are the only parts of a day mentioned in the Old 
Testament. They began their day at sunset, and 
ended it at the name time on the following day. When 
the Jews came under the dominiou of the. Romans, 
they learned from their conquerors a new mode of 
calculating. The day was thenceforth divided into 
four parts, thus, from six o'clock till nine in the 
morning, which was the hour of the morning sacri- 
fice ; from nine till twelve ; from twelve till three, 
and from three o’clock, which was the time of the 
evening sacrifice, till six, which concluded die one 
day, and commenced another. 

The Hebrews, besides their natural day, had also 
an artificial day, consisting of twelve hours, which 
began in the morning at sun-rising, and ended at 
nun-setting. Still another kind of day existed among 
them, called prophetical, because it is only men- 
tioned by the prophets. This kind of day is taken 
for a year in the .Scriptures. They had likewise pro- 
phetical weeks, which consisted of seven years ; pro- 
phetical months, which make thirty years; and 
f prophetical years, which they reckoned for three 
hundred and sixty years. 

A curious account of day and night is given in 
the Prose Edda of the aucient Scandinavians: 
u A giant called Njttrvi, who dwelt in Jbtunheim, 
had a daughter called Night (N<5tt) who, iiko all 
her race, was of a dark and swarthy complexion. 
5>he was first wedded tv a man called Naglfari, 
and had b y him a son named And, and afterwards 
to another man called Annar, by whom she had* 
daughter called Earth (J5rd). She then espoused 
DelUng, of the Mm race, and their son was Day 
(DV) a child light and beauteous like his father. | 
Then took All-father, Night, and Day, her agn, and 
0m thorn two hones and two cars, and set thqtfup 
hi the heavens that they mighrdrive successively 


one after the other, each in twelve hours' tide round, 
the world. Night rides first on her bone oaUed 
Hrimfaxi, tliat every mom, as he ends his course, 
bedews the earth with the foam that fulls from lie 
bit. The horse made use of by Day is named Skin* 
faxi, from whose mane is shed light over the earth 
and the heavens." 

DAY OF ATONEMENT. See Atonement, 
(Day ok). 

DAYS (Holy), See Festivals. 

DAYS (Lucky and Unlucky). The anoient 
heathens entertained the idea that there were parti* 
cular days which were fortunate, and others unfor- 
tunate ; that, according to their astrological notions, 
some days were certainly connected with success, while 
others were attended with an almost sure fatality. 
This superstitious notion may be traced as far haok«aa 
tfic poet llesiod. Neither was it confined to the ig- 
norant multitude. Suetonius tolls us, that the Em- 
peror Augustus Ca*ar never went abroad upon the 
day after the Numlime, nor began any serious un- 
dertaking on the Nones. St. Ambrose says that 
the first converts from heathenism to Christianity 
were much addicted to such su)ienititious ideas 
and practices. Lucian gjvus a minute account of 
an unlucky day. “ On which," says he, “ neither 
do the magistrates meet to consult about pubUo 
affairs, neither are lawsuits decided in the hall, nor 
sacrifices offered, nor, in fine, any sort of business 
undertaken wherein a man would wish himself for- 
tunate. Such sorts of days as he goes on have been 
instituted by different nations on different accounts." 
And in another place the same author informs us, 
that Lycurgus, the Lacedemonian lawgiver, had 
made it a fundamental institution of government 
never to enter upon any warlike expedition but when 
the moon was at the full. It is probably to the no- 
tion of lucky and unlucky days, that Mows alludes 
in the prohibition laid upon the ancient Hebrews in 
Isev. xix. 20, against observing times. Manasseh is 
also accused of being an observer of times. The 
Hebrew word is Iswtimu, which seems to be de- 
rived from ovah , denoting time. 

Throughout modern heathendom, the notion of 
lucky ami unlucky days extensively prevails. Thus 
Kiimpfer says, in his 1 Account of tin* Japanese cus- 
toms/ “It may not be amiss to oliserve, that it is 
not an indiffoixAil matter to trawdlen in this country 
what day they sat out on tin ir journey ; for they 
must choose for their departure a fortunate day, for 
which purjiose they make use of a | Articular table 
printed in all their r< juI - books, which they say hath 
Unobserved to hold true by a continued experience 
of many ages, and wherein arc set clown all the un- 
fortunate Bays of every month." 

DEACONS, a clans of office-bearers in the Chris- 
tian church. That tb*£% existed officers bearing 
this name from the earliest period in the history of 
the New Testament church is admitted universally 
They are explicitly mentioned In various passages of 
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the epistles of Paul, and in the writings of the Chris- 
tian Fathers. They are frequently associated in 
Scripture with other recognised office-bearers of the 
church. Thus Phil. i. 1, “Paul and Tirnotheus, the 
servants of Jesus Christy to all the saints in Christ 
Jesus which are At Philippi, with the bishops And 
deacons. 1 ' The character and qualifications of a 
deacon are plainly laid down in 1 Tim. iii. 8 — 13, 
“ Likewise must the deacons be grave, not double- 
tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of 
filthy lucre ; bolding the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience. And lot these also first be proved ; then 
let them use the office of a deacon, being found 
blameless. Even so must tlieir wives be grave, not 
slanderers, sober, faithful in all things. Let the dea- 
cons be the husbands of one wife, ruling their chil- 
dren and thoir own houses well. For they that have 
used the office of a deacon well purchase to them- 
selves a good degree, and great boldness in the faith 
which is in Jesus Christ." 

But while the existence of this class of offico- 
noarors is denied hy no portion of the Christian 
Church, considerable diversity of opinion exists as 
to tho precise duties which belonged to their office. 
The Greek word diakonm , a deacon, and its corre- 
sponding verb, have an extensive general application, 
denoting every kind of service. But in itH more re- 
stricted sign ideation, as relating to an office in the 
clmrcli, the word (Imam implies one whoso duty it 
is to receive the charities of the church, and to dis- 
tribute their alms. In this view of the meaning of 
the name, the origin of the office is by many sup- 
posed to be described in Acts vi. 1 — (», “ And in 
those days, when the number of the disciples was 
multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Gre- 
cians against the Hebrews, because their widows 
wore neglected in the daily ministration. Then the 
twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto 
them, and said, It is not reason that we should leave 
the word of God, and serve, tables. Wherefore, 
brethren, look ye out among you seven men of hon- 
est report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom 
we may appoint over this business. But we will 
give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the min- 
istry of the word. And the saying pleased the whole 
multitude : and they chose Stephen, a man full of 
fkith and of tho Holy Ghost, and Philip, and Pro- 
chorus, and Nicanor, and Tiinon, and* Pamicnas, and 
Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch : whom they set be- 
fore the apostles ; and when thejF had prayed, they 
laid their hands on them." This passage, however, 
is by no means universally believed to refer to the 
deacons of whom Paul speaks, but some support that 
the office which Luke describes, in the passage now 
quoted, was of a local and temporary chaqicter, aris- 
ing out of a peculiar emergency which had arisen In 
the church of Jerusalem. * But besides that the pas- 
sage it so expressed as rather to point to a perma- 
nent than a mere temporary office, the whole early 
church is unanimous in believing that the seven 


mentioned by Luke were deacons, holding as office 
identical with that referred to by Paul. And the num- 
ber of writers who assert the contrary form a small 
minority of those who have discussed the subject. 
On this point 7)r. Miller, in his work on the 1 Office of v 
the Ruling Elder, 1 observes, “The current opinion 
of all the most learned and judicious Christian di- 
vines of All denominations, for several centuries past, 
is decisively in favour of considering the passage in 
Acts vi. as recording the first appointment of the 
New Testament deacons. Among all classes of 
theologians, Catholic and Protestant, Lutheran and 
Calvinistie, Presbyterian and Episcopal, this con- 
currence of opinion Approaches so near to unanimity, 
that we may, without injustice to any other opinion, 
consider it as the deliberate And harmonious judg- 
ment of the Christian church." 

The Church of Rome and the Church of England 
agree in regarding the dcacomdiip as the lowest or- 
der in the priesthood, while* some of the Congrega- 
tionalists consider the term deacon as synonymous 
with presbyter; and, therefore, so far spiritual in its 
nature. Presbyterians, on the other hand, view the 
office of a deacon as exclusively connected with the 
ecclesiastico-secular interests of the Christian church 
In England deacons are permitted toliaptize, to read 
in the church, And to assist in the celebration of the 
eiicharist ; but their duty in this matter is limited 
to tin* administration of the wine. They are not 
eligible to ecclesiastical promotion, but they may be 
chaplains to families, curates to bencticed clergymen, 
or lecturers to parish churches. The oversight of the 
poor is no longer committed to them, but to church- 
wardens chosen by the vestry for that purpose 
every year. Besides deacons, the Church of England 
has Akchpkacons (which see), and >Srn-i>F.ACON8 
(which see). In the German Protestant churches 
the assistant ministers are generally called deacons. 
Among Roman Catholics, the deacons an; removed as 
far as possible from tho original design of their in- 
stitution. The deacon with them is an officer whose 
duty it is to perfume with incense the officiating 
clergyman and the choir ; to lay the corporal of 
white cloth on the altar ; to transfer the patten oi 
cup from tho sub-deacon to the officiating prelate; 
and the pix from the officiating prelate to the sub- 
deacon; ami to perform various other duties of a 
similar kind. In the Church of Scotland, at one 
time, deacons were' recognised as standing office- 
bearers in the church, but for many yean they have 
fallen into abeyance. The 8econd Book of Disci- 
pline, however, declares *Jie office of deacon to be 
“ an ordinary and perpetual function in the Kirk of 
Ohriat.” The Free Church of Scotland has revived 
this order of office-bearers, probably In consequence 
of the peculiar position of that church as no longer 
endowed by the State, and deriving its whole emolu- 
ments- from the voluntary contributions of the people . 
Inmost every other Presbyterian church, whether 
in Britain or America, deacons are dispensed with, 
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md their office merged in that of elders. Cottgrega- 
tiocialist churches have deacons, but their duties 
are both of a temporal and spiritual character. Ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Henderson, when speaking of these offi- 
cers* says that “ the deacons, besides attending to the 
temporal concerns of the church, assist the minister 
with their advice ; take the load at prayer-meetings 
when he is absent ; and preach occasionally to small 
congregations in the contiguous villages.” 

Thus has the office of deacon been either modified 
or lost sight of in almost all sections of the church 
of Christ. The most ancient authorities, indeed, 
speak of them as assisting the bishops and presby- 
ters in their religious services and other official 
duties. Thus the Apostolical Constitutions say, 
“Let the deacon be the ear, the eye, the mouth, 
the heart, the soul of the bishop. 1 ' It devolved on 
this class of office' bearers to recite the prayers of 
fhe church, and to give the signal for the com- 
mencement of each of the different portions of di- 
vine service. In the Western churches, the gos- 
pels, as containing the words spoken more imme- 
diately by our I^ord himself, were appointed to Iw 
read, not like the other portions of Scripture by 
the prelector, but by the deacon. For a time it 
was thought necessary that the number of deacons 
in any single church should be seven, iir order to 
correspond with the numlwr belonging to the church 
of Jerusalem, as mentioned in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. At a later period the original number was 
greatly exceeded, and in the sixth century the prin- 
cipal church in Constantinople had no fewer than a 
hundred deacons. 

From their intimate connection with the bishops 
as their assistants and confidential agents, the deacons 
began gradually to assume an authority in the church 
to which their office did not entitle them. Arrogat- 
ing to themselves a superiority to the presbyters, it 
became necessary for the synod to admonish them 
an this subject. Thus the council of Nice enjoins, 
“ Let the deacons observe their proper place, know- 
ing that they are indeed the assistants of the bishops, 
but that they are inferior to the presbyters/' The 
presumption, which was in such plain terms corrected 
by the CGtinr.il*, was particularly chargeable ' upon 
the archdeacons, who stood at the head of the order, 
and from their position obtained a predominating 
influence which in some cases they abused. 

In the Romish church, deaeons are often called 
Invites, a name which in some of tho councils of the 
Western church is applied to presbyters and dea- 
cons indiscriminately. If mute directions are given 
in the Roman Pontifical for the ordination of this 
class of ecclesiastical office-bearers, and in token *>f 
investiture with their office, they receive the book 
the Gospels, which they touch with their right ban- , 
while the officiating Pontiff says, M Receive ye power 
to teed the gospel in God's church, as well /or the 
living ns for the deadL” The 'ordination *^$%«s, 
which compares their office to that of Levi o^old, is 
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thus given in the Pontifical : 41 Dearly beloved sons* 
about to be promoted to the order of Le vitas, think 
seriously to how great a degree you ascend* * For it 
behoveth a deacon to minister at the altar; to bap 
rise ; to preach. Now in the old law, of the twelve 
tribes one was choseiM that of Levi, that by special 
consecration it might sene perpetually the taber- 
nacle, and its sacrifices ; and of so great a dignity 
was it, that none could rise to that divine ministry 
and office, but of that stock. Insomuch that by a 
certain high prerogative of heritage, it deserved both 
to be, and to bo called, the tribe of the Lord* 01 
these you, my dearly beloved sons, hold this day the 
name and the office*, because you are set apart in the 
Levitical office for the service of the tabernacle of 
testimony, that is, the church of God ; the which 
ever witli her armour on, fights against her enemies 
A incessant combat, lienee, says the apostle; 1 We 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places/ This church of God you ought to 
hoar, as they did the tabernacle, and fortify with a 
holy garniture, with divine preaching, and a perfect 
example. For Levi signifies, added or adopted; and 
you, dearly beloved sous, who receive your name 
from the paternal inheritance, be ye adopted from 
carnal desires, from earthly concupiscences which 
war against the soul ; be ye comely, dean, pure, 
chaste, as become* the ministers of Christ, and the 
stewards of the mysteries of God. And, because 
you are the co-ministers and co-makers of the Lord's 
body and blood, bo ye strangers to all allurements 
of the flesh, as Scripture aaith : 1 Bo ye clean who 
carry the vessels of the Lord/ Think of blessed 
Stephen elected to this office by the apostles for the 
merit of bis pre-eminent chastity. — Take care that 
to whom you announce the gospel with tlie mouth, 
you expound it to the same by your living works, 
that of you it may be said : * Blessed are the feet of 
them that preach the gospel of peace, that bring 
glad tidings of good.' Have your feet shod with 
the examples of tlic saints in the preparation of tbs 
gospel of peace. The which the Lord grant you 
through Lin grace/ 1 

r rhcrc was another class of persons which arose in 
the ancient church under the name of HumjKACONS f 
(which see). *Thc*e officers are still continued in 
the Roman Catholic church, and after serving for a 
time in this suboidinate capacity, they are promoted 
to the more houourabh* degree of deacons. 

DEACONS' COURTS, courts instituted by tho 
Fre^ Church of Scotland for tlie management of the 
ecclesiastical funds and temporal concerns generally 
of each cjngregstion. Each deacons' court consists 
of dh* elders and dcaeoxj»»of the congregation, pre- 
sided over by the pastor? and meets gapsintty once 
a month, or as often as occasion requires. In 
most of the other Scottish dissenting churches 
secular matters are under the charge of theeidsra 
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%nd ft secular body chosen by the members of the 
congregation under the name of managers. 

DEACONESSES, a class of female officebearers 
in the early Christian church, who were helpers and 
assistants in tho performance of various services, 
particularly in reference to tha female portion of the 
communities. The term deaconess does not occur in 
the Sacred Scriptures, but the office appears to be dis- 
tinctly referred to in Rom. xvi. 1, 44 1 commend unto 
you l'licbc our sister, which is a servant of the 
church which is at Cencltrea.’* The precise origin 
of this class of ecclesiastical persons lias never been 
satisfactorily explained, hut their existence is men- 
tioned both by the ancient Fathers, and by several 
Pagan writers, particularly Pliny, Lucian of Sauio- 
sata, and Lihaniu*. Grot i us thinks that, as in Ju- 
dea, the deacons could administer freely to the fe- 
male sex, the office of a deaconess must have been 
unknown to the Jews, lie therefore supposes that 
deaconesses were first appointed in the churches 
of the Gentile Christians. From the second to 
the fourth century, tho office was known in many 
churches in various countries, though it was never 
universally adopted. Hy means of deaconesses 
the gospel could ho introduced into the bosom of 
families where, owing to the customs of the East, 
no man could find admittance. They were also 
bound, as Christian wives and mothers of tried ex- 
perience in all the relations of their sex, to assist 
the younger women of the communities with their 
counsel and oneoiimgomcutH, besides fulfilling the 
officoof private catechists to female catechumens. 

It has been argued hy some that those females 
were deacon esses of whom Paul speaks in 1 Tim. v. 

10, as having been maintained by the church. 
This opinion is objected to hy Neander, and with no 
small reason, when we take into account the ad- 
vanced age, sixty years and upwards, on which the 
apostle fixes as the proper time of entering into the 
number of approved Christian widows — an age alto- 
gether iticomiiatible with the active duties which Ihj- 
longed to the office of deaconesses. Borne ancient 
Fathers, however, believed that the apostle had dea- 
conesses in view. According to some councils, the 
age at which females were eligible to this office was 
forty, and eveu some were chosen at the early age of 
twenty. Thoir age probably varied, as Coleman 
thinks, with the particular duties to which they were 
appointed, matrons venerable for age and piety 
being selected for religious teachers, and young 
woman for almsgiving, the care of the sick and other 
similar duties. Widows wero generally preferred 
for deaconesses, and Tortullian directs that«each 
should be tho widow of ono man, having children. 

Tho mode of ordaining deaconesses was^ as in the 
case of other church officers, by prayer and imposi- 
tion of hands. This is plainly asserted in the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions, and the ordinary prayer of the 
bishop ou such occasions is declared to run thus: 

“ Eternal (tod. Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Creator of man and of woman ; thou who didst fill 
with thy Spirit, Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, ana 
Ifuldah ; thou who didst vouchsafe to a woman the 
birth of thy only begotten Son; thou who didst in 
the tabernacle and the temple place female keepers 
of thy holy gates ; — look down now also npon this 
thy handmaid, and bestow on her the Holy Ghost, 
that she may worthily perform the work committed 
to her, to thy honour, and to the glory of Christ.” 
The' Niccne council seems to have recognised and 
approved the employment of deaconesses in the usual 
manner. 44 But when exaggerated notions,” says 
Neander, “about the magical effects of ordination 
And the dignity of the clerical order became conti- 
nually more predominant, men began to conceive 
something offensive in the practice of ordaining deA- 
conesftcs, and associating them with the dmts — which 
practice was, perlmps, already forbidden hy the 
council of Laodicca in their eleventh canon. The 
Western church, in particular, declared very strongly 
against tin's custom. Western synods of the fifth 
and sixth centuries forbade generally the appoint- 
ment of deaconesses. Where ordained deaconesses 
were still to be found, it was ordered that they should 
receive in future the blessing of the bishop along 
with the laity; — another proof that before this they 
were reckoned as belonging to the clergy. Those 
prohibitions came, however, only from French syn- 
ods ; and it cannot be inferred from them that the 
appointment of deaconesses in the Western church 
ceased at once, and in all the districts alike. In the 
East, the dcuconeases maintained a certain kind of 
authority for a longer period. We find among them 
widows possessed of property, who devoted their sub- 
stance to pious works and institutions, like Olympias, 
known on account of her connection with Chrysostom. 
They there had it in charge also, hy private instruc- 
tion, to prepare the women in the country for bap- 
tism, and to l>o prescut at their baptism. It was 
considered the privilege of tho wives of bishops, 
who, by common understanding, separated from their 
husbands After the latter had bound themselves to a 
life of celilKtcy, that, if found worthy, they might be 
consecrated as dcAconesscs ; and thus the female 
church-office continued to be preserved in the East 
down into the twelfth century.” 

DEAD (Absolution of the). See Absolu- 
tion. 

DEAD (Anniversaries of the). See Anni- 
versaries. 

DEAD (Beating the). Tho modem Jews be 
lieve that when one of tbeir number is buried, an 
angel immediately comes and knocks upon the cof- 
fin, saying in Hebrew, Wicked 1 wicked! whatiitby 
Famk f This question refers to a custom which 
prevails of naming every Jew after a fanciful allu- 
sion to some passage of Scripture ; such as, if a child 
is nailed Abrahaiy, his ifaui is, "Thou art ths 
Lordtfh* God, who didst choose Abram, and brought* 
est hiyi forth out of Ur of the Chaldees, and gavest 
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W m the name of Abraham.” This Pimtky in He* 
brew, k taught the child as soon as he can speak, 
and he is to repeat it every morning and evening, 
that he may be able to answer the angel when ho 
oomee to the grave. If he is not able to repeat his 
Pamsk after his burial, the angel, it is said, boats him 
with a hot iron until he breaks his bones. See 
Chjbbut Hakxbfer. 

DEAD (Burial of the). See Funeral Rites. 

DEAD (Burning of the). Though the burial 
of the dead is in all probability the most ancient 
practice, it cannot be denied tliat the custom of 
burning the dead can be traced back to a remote an- 
tiquity. Lucian tells us, that the Greeks burned, 
and the Persians buried their dead, but this state- 
ment in reference to the Greeks is by no means borne 
out by the records of antiquity, which seem rather 
to show that both burning and burial were practised 
among that people. In the former case the body 
was placed on the top of a pile of wood, and tire 
being applied, it was consumed to ashes. From 
Homer it would appear tliat animals, and even cap- 
tives or slaves, were buried along with their dead 
bodies in some instances, where honour was designed 
to be shown to the deceased. When the pile was 
burnt down, the fir© was quenched by throwing wine 
upon it, after which the lames were Gainfully col- 
lected by the relatives, washed with wine and oil, 
and deimsitod in urns, which were sometimes made 
of gold, but most generally of marble, alabaster, or 
baked clay. Among the Romans it was customary 
to burn the bodies of the dead before burying them. 
When the place ap(>ointed for burning the body 
liappened to be very near the place of burial, it was 
called Bustum (which see). The bustum of the 
family of Augustus was discovered last century at 
Rome, bearing the inscription hie ertmatu « e* t, here 
he was burned. If the body was burnt at a distance 
from the place of interment, it was calk'd utdrinnm . 
When a general or emperor's body was burnt, the 
soldiers marched three times round the funeral pile. 
The practice of burning does not appear to have been 
adopted generally among the Romans, until the later 
times of the republic, but under the empire it was 
the universal mode of disposing of the dead* The 
introduction of Christianity led to its speedy disap- 
pearance, so tliat in the fourth century it had fallen 
into complete disuse. 

In ancient Scandinavia, Odin is said to have in- 
troduced the custom of burning the dead, but who- 
ever was the first to propose it, we know with cer- 
tainty that burning the«dead on funeral piles seems 
to have prevailed in the North at a very early period, 
and to have been superseded by burial, which goay 
perhaps have been but the revival of a former (Als- 
tons. Be this as it may, when the body was burnt, 
the ashes were generally collected in an nm or small 
stone chest, over which a low {pound no^ above a 
yard high was raised. The Yngti&ga Saga, oj^ahich, 
however, antiquarians place no great cqpfidcnce, 


niakes a distinction between the age of burning and 
the age of burial. 

In modem times the practice of burning the bodies 
of the dead is still found in various heathen countries. 
In India, the Hindu sects generally prefer burning 
to burial, and until lately the widows were allowed, 
and even encouraged, to undergo voluntaiy crema- 
tions on the funeral piles of their husluuids. The 
wives of Brahmans wore compelled formerly by 
Hindu law to give themselves up to be burned alive 
along with the dead bodies of their husbands. This 
practice, called tho Suttee (which see), luu been 
prohibited by the British government, and if cases 
of the kind still occur, the utmost privacy is main- 
tained. It is one peculiarity ind<u*d which distiu 
guishe* the later Hindu or Aryan races from the 
earlier or non- Aryan races, that the former hum 
U heir dead, while the latter bury them. Among the 
BudhistH also in different countries, the cremation of 
their dead is frequently preferred. 

DEAD (Burnings for the). It was a custom 
among the ancient Hebrews to inako burnings for 
their kings on the occasion of their death; kindling 
a large tiro iu which were collected all kinds of aro 
unties, along with the clothes, armour, and other 
things which belonged to the deceased. Thus it if 
said of king Asa, whoso dead body they laid In his 
own sepulchre, that, 2 Chron. xvi. 14, they made a 
very great burning for him. At tho funeral of Xede- 
kiah, as we find in Jer. xxxiv. 5, spices were burnt 
over him. The Rabbis allege that a custom was 
handed down to them from their ancestors, of burn- 
ing the beds And other articles of furniture belong 
ing to the dead. 

DEAD (Driving the Devil from the). Among 
some heathen nations the notion is entertained that 
the. dead bodies of their relatives are liable to fall 
into the hands of th© Devil, and various ceremonies 
are gone through with the view of ©spelling the evil 
spirits. A very interesting instance of this has been 
furnished to us in ft private letter from a correspond- 
ent in Nepaul, who was himself on eye-witness ot 
the ceremony he describes, which is practised by the 
HiU-mcn of that country, who seern to be pari 
ly Budhists, partly Hindus. The communication, 
which is dated 10th June 1856, we insert entire: 

41 Figure to yourself a large hill, about 8,000 feet 
above the level (if the sea, and on its summit a few 
houses similar to our own coinages. On a small plot 
outside on© of# them, and immediately behind an 
abrupt rise in the ground, some runt ling waa erected 
on poles, within which (lie friends and priest were to 
sitj Exactly in front of them was placed a stage, 
which struck me as exactly resembling a perambu- 
lating Punch's opera. Inside of these were placed 
%ane in Hen made of pgstiy, and a braes image M 
Budha — the sides of the stage being likewise covered 
with paintings of Budha- Demon*, Ac. Beneath, and 
on the ground, was a flpopng of sand, on the top ot 
which a few copjmie were placed* The performers 
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were a priest and his two sous. The old man had a 
heavy, stolid, yet not unpleasant face; the two young 
men had high check' bones, and flat Mongolian fea- 
tures. The y were all clad in white cloth gowns tied 
at the waist. 

“ The jHuformanceg commenced by the old priest 
sitting down in front of the stage, with some books 
Injforu him. These books had all separate leaves con- 
fined by two loose wooden lx>ards, and painted by 
hand in the Sanscrit character, lie then blew a shrill 
blast from a trumpet, made of — what ? why, a man's 
thigh-bone, And called by them the trumpet bone ; 
they cut olf the head of the bone by the trochanter, 
and perforate the condyles. 

“ A little boy also beside him commenced blowing 
into a huge shell with a hole in it. The two sons 
then commenced operations, the one playing on a 
pair of cymbals, the other on a tambourine. The Int* 
ter also put on a head-dress of Chinese paper, with 
hieroglyphics upon it. He then commenced dancing 
round the stage very gracefully, always whirling 
round about, giving a hop and thumping his drum 
which he carried in his hand the drumstick being made 
of a piece of Iwmboo twisted in this manner, S. After 
a while the old man took up his bo^k, and recited a 
verse or two, then the three went to the fr nt of ♦ho 
stage, singing each in partB most beautifully, md 
bowing occasionally to the image. The dancing again 
commenced as before. At last the crowning scene 
approached, two baskets were brought containing the 
clothes of the deceased and his ktikrie, a kind of 
dagger worn by every .>ody here. Two little faded 
flags were put in each basket. r i lie ceicmony now 
consisted, it war '.a»d in driving tho devil away. 
The throe now sat down before the Iwd^ts, the old 
fellow blowing away on Ins trumpet and another on 
the shell. They then commenced a very sweet and 
plaintive melody, one of the sons having a bell, ami 
a piece of brass consisting of two crowns joined to- 
gether, and called a tluindorliolt. This he kept mov- 
ing to and fro over his left show lor, while with his 
other hand ho kept ringing tl II. Th old in. .. 
then took tho decease kukric, and danced several 
times round the stage, flourismn it about. Now 
sounds of wailing arc hear 1 at a distance, and two 
females presently appear sobbing bitterly »nd each 
carrying in hor hand a howl of spirits made from 
rice. They then seat themselves betoro the clothe* 
of tho deceased. One was an old crone, the step- 
mother of the deceased, tho other a girl of fifteen, 
his daughter. 

“Tho singing recommences, and the two baskets 
arc attached to each other by tho priest's beads, and 
carried round the stage, tho women following the 
priest. Here I left tho motley group. I aaslre you, 
•ecu by torchlight, it was \ most impressive sceng. 

’ The singing after wo left wont ou at intervals during 
tho night, and in tho morning we discovered tho 
i priest and sons ringing before the stage by the book, 
j and looking \ cry smuly. They had killed a kid dur- 


ing the night, tor its head and hind quartan wot 
lying before the stage. The ceremonies last far 24 
hours. The priest gets for his work the dollies at 
the deceased, and a coin worth lOd. After it was 
over, I was told that a lad hod gone up to the priest 
to ask him to worship me, as it was likely J could 
raise the dead!" 

DEAD (Examination of the). When a dead 
body is laid in the grave, the Mohammedans believe 
that an angel gives notice of it to the two examiners, 
Monker and Xakir, terrific angels of livid and gloomy 
appearance, whose duty it is to inquire into the life 
and actions of the deceased. They order the dead 
person to sit upright, and if he obeys not instantly, 
they drag him up with an iron hook ; and as these 
examiners are not supposed to be very pAtient, the 
Mohammedans have their graves made hollow, that 
they may las able to sit up without difficulty. The 
angels rigidly question tho dead person respecting 
his faith ; if he answers satisfactorily, they suffer 
him to bo refreshed with the breezes of Farad se ; 
but if not, they beat, him on the temples with maces 
of iron, and pull him about with tho iron hook or 
scythe, until he roars so loud o» to be heard by the 
whole universe. exce» ,f men «nd genii. They then 
thrust him bac*. into the grave, giving him as .>m- 
panions ninety-nine dragons with st en heads ea^h, 
/ho gnaw his carcase until the day of j.ul r *meni. 

Mr. Lane, in his 4 Maimers aud Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians,* thus notices thi. lingular arti- 
cle of faith: 44 it is a part of the Modems’ cried, 
that the soul remains with the ody the first night 
after the burial, and that two angel, are sent bv God to 
[ vLit and examine it, and perhaps torture the body ; 
a Forked is consequently d to sit before the 
tomb, and perform the office »f instructor of the 
diMu* ; he repeals generally such sentences as follow : 

4 Answer .ngels, God itt my Lord in truth;’ 

4 Mohammed is t lie apostle of God with veracity;* 

‘ El-lsla'in is my religion;’ 4 The Koran is my book 
of direction, and the Moslems arc my bribers,' &e. 
He concludes by saying, ‘Sleep, 0 servant oi God, 
in the protection of God.’ A buffalo is sometimes 
slaughtered, and the tlesli given to the poor; this is 
supposed to expiate some of the minor sins, but not 
the great sins. At the cud of the first night aftei 
the burial, the soul is believed to depart either to 
the place of residence allotted to good souls until 
the last day, or to the* prison appointed for wicked 
souls.” 

The Examination of the Dead, which may have 
been a notion derived froqt Johu ix. 12, is not 
directly mentioned in the Koran, and therefore re- 
jected by those Mohammedans who strictly adhere 
to tho text, but as the doctrine is distinctly alluded 
to, it is received by the majority of Mussulmans. 
The idea is probably borrowed from the religion of 
the* ancient Persians, where the examination of the 
dead *i$, taught, though it is believed to take place 
at a later period ; and the examiners, Mishra and 
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Raohned-riUt, wait until the souls present themselves 
on the bridge (see Al-Sirat) tUt aei>aratea earth 
from heaven. 

In the * Book of Traditions concerning the Ac- 
tions and Sayings of Mohammed/ Abh-Horeira, a 
companion of .he prophet, reports on the subject of 
the eiamination of the dead : “ The prophet said, 
Verily, a dead body sits up in its grave without fear 
or noise, after which it is asked its religion in the 
world ; it will reply, ‘ I was in IsMm.' — 4 And what 
dost thou say concerning Mohammed ?' It will say, 
1 He is the messenger of God, who brought wonders 
to us from God, and I consider him a teller of truth.' 
— > And didst thou see God ?' — It will say, ‘ It is not 
possible for any man to soe God. 1 Then an open- 
ing will be made for it towards hell, to see some 
tearing others to pieces in dames ; then it will be 
told, * Look towards that from which God hath 
gaarded thee after which an opening will be made 
for it towards Paradise, and it will see its beauties 
and pleasures, and it will be told, 4 This is the place 
of thy abode, because thou livedst in the truth, and 
diedst in it, and God will raise thee up in it !’ And 
a bad man will sit ir his grave in Inincntf » and 
wail/. Then he \»dl ~ aak*d, ‘V r hat he .lid? 1 
h will flay. 4 1 know nut/ — 1 Hut w hat dost thou say 
concerning Mohammed?' — He will mv, ‘ I heard 
► ‘ v about him/ For him then will1>e open* d 

O’ : awards Paradise, and he will look at its 

1 , a r d will be told, Look at those things 

w arc withheld from thee;' then a hole will be 

opened r ' m toward* hell, and ho will see its wail* 
ir. * gi.. oil ling of teeth, and will be told, ‘ This is 
thy abode, because thou ir "dst in doubt, and will be 
raised up In Vtbt, God ••« ,, "ng/ w The Egyptians 
had a siiniL. cnetom i/ ugthe deau, particu- 

lar!) fbuir K : ng*. It wu. , l.r,wev«*r, Klievcd o I 
donti by angels, but actually done by the liv.np. A 
soon as a man was dead he was broug' to trial 
The public accuser was heard ; if he proved that th 
docer^.'d had led a bad life, his memory was co- 
dc'~»ied, a*. 1 he was deprived of honours of st 
putfure; but if his life had been honourable and use- 
UjL he was buried with great solemnity and respect. 
JuDEAD (Prayers for the). The practice of 
praying for the dead, which is maintained fcy the 
Church of Home, meets with no countenance from 
the Word of God. Neither do the early Fathers of 
the Christian Church ever hint at the existence of 
such a custom. Teriullian, who died A. D. 220, is 
the first who speaks of prayer for the dead, as a 
custom of the church in his day. “ We make 
anniversary oblations for the dead,” be says, “ for 
their birthdays," which was the usual term em- 
ployed to indicate the days of their death, fibth 
Origen and Cyprian, who also flourished in the third 
century, affirm that prayers were wont to be offered by 
the church in behalf of its depaijed members. *Ar- 
nobitm, in his 1 Treatise against the Heathe^* writ- 
ten probably in the beginning of the fourth ceniuiy, 


mentions that after the consecration of the elements 
in the Lord's Supper, Christians prayed for pardon 
and peace on beludf of the living and the dead. Cy- 
ril of Jerusalem, who lived in the same century, re* 
cords one of these prayers, which was to this effect ; 
“ We offer this sacrifice in memory of all those who 
have fallen asleep before us ; first, patriarchs, pro- 
phets, apostles, and martyrs,* that GUxI, by their 
prayers and intercessions, may receive our supplica- 
tion* ; and then we pray for 4 our holy fathers and 
bishops, and all tlut have fallen asleep before us, be 
lieviug that it is a great advantage to their souls to 
be prayed for whilst the holy and tremendous sacri- 
fice lies upon the altar." It is iinjwissible to trace 
the practice farther Imck than the end of the second 
century. About that time we find that immediately 
before the communion waN celebiatcd, which was 
edono on every occasion of public worship, a roll or 
catalogue, usually called the J)ijitych» % was read, con- 
taining the names of all the worthies who had be- 
longed to the church. Then prayers were offered 
in behalf of the departed, after which the commu- 
nion was disjiensed. If . y thing was proved incon- 
sistent with Christian faith or practice, in the char* 
ac.er of an individual thus registered and prayed for, 

. am* vas forthwith erased. 

The first person who publicly protested against 
the practice of praying for the dead appears to 
have boon Aerius, who denied that such prayers 
could be of auy art vantage to those who were the 
subjects of t! «»m. This objection was eagerly com* 
bated by /.piplmnius, who argued the usefulness of 
.V | .-act ice nn ,e*tifying the faith and hope of 
tli V ing, inasmuch a* it showed their lxdief that 
the departed w* “ • still ’n being, and living with the 
Lord. Tims it was that the erroneous opinion crept 
i< u the church, ♦* t prayers and oblations ought to 
Is* made f the • d, while? ir was still a question on 
i Christian* diffued in opinion, whether the dead 
vc ny # ofit from such prayers. The Romish 
- ..<ch pc.rp“* ,,r Vtd practice by stamping it with 
the v is! authority of the "otuicil of Trent, which, 
in i » h tin? tmv declares it to be a 

propitiatory sa^rifi ' « p,opcr'- offe d not only for 
the .is, punishments, saiudacii' ’■*, and other ■ cos- 
shies of living believers, but also for the dead ill 
Christ, who are not yet thoroughly purified." And 
the third cation of ib« same council denounces any 
one who denies thl* doctrine m inference to the mans 
as accursed. Accordingly, a soh’inii office for the 
dead form* |»art of the service of that church, and is 
usually recited once a mouth, and in Lent once *» 
week. On the Festival of All Houls’ day extraordi- 
nary masses are said for the relief of deputed *0ttUk 
The ICamnh church appeal, in support of tbift doe* 
triue* Aiofly to a pass§ge in the Second Book of 
Maccabees, which runs thus, Jut. 46, M It is therefore 
a holy and wholesome thought to pray for th* dead, 
that they may be lo <m& from etna/*- Th|» citation 
from the Apocrypha ia tlie only etprora warrant 
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which Roman ism can discover for a practice, which, 
in eonucction with the doctrine of purgatory, has 
been a source of ample revenue to the clergy of that 
system. Other passages from the canonical Scrip- 
hires are no doubt pressed into the service, such as 

I Cor. zv. 29 ; 1 John v. 16 ; Matth. v. 26 ; xii. 32. 
Rut these portions of the Sacred Writings, when 
carefully examined, will be found, in no sense, to 
support the custom of praying for the dead. No 
explicit instance of the practice is to he found in 
the Scripture. On the contrary, the doctrine of 
the Biblo evidently is, that at death the doom of 
every man is irrevocably fixed, cither for weal or woe. 
Thus Rev. xiv. 13, “ And 1 heard a voice from hea- 
ven saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from thenceforth: Yea, salth 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; 
and their works do follow them.” John v. 24/ 

II Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that hcar- 
eth my word, and believeth on him that sent me, 
hath everlasting life, and *hall not come into con- 
demnation; but is passed from death unto life. 1 ' 
2 Cor. v. 1, •« For we know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, wo have a building 
of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” Phil. i. 21, u Fur to me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.” 

It is a curious circumstance that, although in the 
canonical books of the Old Testament not the slight- 
est reference is mado to praying for the dead, as 
having boon practised by the ancient Hebrews, the 
modern Jews observe the custom. Thus, among 
the Jews in some countries, it is customary, after the 
coffin has been nAilod up, for ten men to walk in so- 
lemn prooession round it seven times, repeating, at 
the satno time, prayers for the soul of the deceased. 
Such a ceremony, luiwcvt r. is by no means universal. 
Rut it is a prevailing custom, that after the funeral of 
an Israelite ten Jews, who have passed the age of 
thirtoon, repeat prayers for the dead, morning and 
evening; and at the close of these prayers, the 
sons of the deceased, or his nearqst male relatives, 
repeat the Kodf.sii (which see), a prayer which is 
considered of sufficient efficacy to deliver the de- 
ceased from hell. 

The Greek church determines nothing dogma- 
tically about the state of the departed, and yet inter* 
cessions are made for them that they may have 
eigoyment in the state into which they have paas- 
ed, a joyful resurrection, and a dual acquittal at 
the day of judgment, but not a wort! is uttered 
about purgatory. In the Russian church, services 
are performed over the gram in behalf of the de- 
ported on the third, ninth, and fortieth dap atW 
burial. The dead are also eommcmorateif in the 
eucharist, but no money is paid for masses is in tlje 
Romish church to effect the deliverance of their 
souls. In the Armenian Church (which see), the 
doetrine of purgatory is not acknowledged by name, 
but prayers and masses are said continually for the 


dead. The daily service is full of such piayera 
which are frequently repeated, and incense burned 
over the graves of the deceased, particularly on 
Saturday evening, which is the special season for 
remembering the dead in prayers and alms. Maas 
is said for the souls of the departed on the day o! 
burial, on the seventh, the fifteenth, and the fortieth 
day, and at the end of the first year after death 
Alms are also given by the surviving relatives to the 
poor in the name of the deceased, under the idea 
that the merit of these deeds of charity will procure 
pardon for both the living and the dead. 

DEAD (Prayers to the). See Ancestor- Wort 
amp. SAiNT-WoRrfirip. 

DEAD (Rites of the). Among the ancient 
Hebrews nearly the same rites were practised in the 
case of the dead, which arc found at this day to pre- 
vuil in tho East. No sooner had the breath de- 
parted than tho nearest relative hastened to close 
the eyes of the deceased, arid to salute the lifeless 
body with a parting kiss. The corpse was then 
washed with water, and if not interred immediately, 
was laid out iu an upper chamber. They then wrap- 
ped the body round with many folds of liuen, and 
placed the head in a napkin. Sometimes after wash* 
ing, tho Hebrews proceeded to embalm the body. 
iSee Emiialmino). 

The modern Jews, however, have departed widely 
from the customs of their fathers in their treatment 
of the dead. On this subject the following account 
will be found interesting : “ Under the conviction 
that os the soul was about to leave the body, she be- 
came more elevated, and experienced a degree ol 
inspiration, the children and relatives of the dying 
person surrounded his bed, in order to listen to his 
parting instructions, and to receive his dying bless- 
ing. The practice among the modern Jews, is to 
semi n Rabbi with ten men, to receive his confe&siou, 
his sins being arranged in the order of the alpliabet. 
Rut the inure intelligent act in the same manner as 
a Christian upon such an occasion. He prays that 
(»od would cither restore him to health, or take care 
of his soul, and particularly that tho pain of dying 
may prove the expiation of his guilt. Meanwhile 
his friends repair to the synagogue, and pray for 1 im 
under another name, to indicate his repentance and 
change of conduct. 

“ Rut some with devout and solemn attention re- 
main in the chamber to see him depart, and to re- 
ceive his last embrace, which they denominate ‘ the 
soul of the dying. 1 Similar to the Greeks and the 
Romans, the nearest relation of the deceased closed 
his eyes. Then they rent their clothes, or beat their 
brents, or tore their hair, or threw dustor ashes upon 
their heads ; but in modem times, they content them- 
selves with rending any small part of their garments. 
It is related tliat there was another custom that ob- 
tained, even that of throwing out into the street ell 
the water that was found in the house or neighbour 
hood, that so the information of his death miglif 
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speedily be conveyed, end the general lamentation 
commence. It was one of the direful punishments 
threatened upon King Jehoiakim, that none should 
mourn or lament over him, saying, * Ah, my brother, 
ah, Lord, or ah, his glory, he shall be buried with 
the burial of an ass/ 

u The corpse was then placed upon a cloth on the 
ground, and the face covered, it being no longer law- 
ful to behold the human countenance. Moved with 
a superstitious principle, they also bend the thumb 
into the hand, and bind it with the strings of the 
Thaled, assigning as a reason that the thumb having 
the figure of the name of God, the devil dares not 
approach it. The remainder of the hand remains 
open to indicate that the deceased has abandoned all 
the concerns of this world, as children come into the 
world closehandcd, to indicate that God ha* put all 
the riches of the earth into their hands. The IkkIv 
was then bathed with water, say some, that it might 
appear clean before G<»d; but others, with greater 
rationality, that tin 1 ointments and perfumes might 
more easily enter into the pores, which were opened 
with wann water. 

44 It was sometimes also customary to bum wood 
and sweet spices over the corpse. Gf Asa. king of 
Judah, it is said, 4 they laid him on a bed, which was 
filled with sweet odours, and divers kinds of spices 
prepared by the apothecaries’ art, and they made a 
Very great burning for him.* It is probable that this 
Was originally intended to remove the oflensivu 
smell of the dead bodies* but the vanity of particular 
persons carried this far beyond what was necessary. 
In the East, where perfumes are plenty, this prac- 
tice is still continued; but in Italy, the Jews only 
mingle the water with which tliey wash the corpse, 
with dried roses and chamomile. 

4 * When the body is washed it is shrouded, but in 
many places they only put on a pair of drawers and 
a white shift. Others say that it was usual to dress 
the dead in so 'sumptuous a manuer, thAt the ex- 
penses exceeded all duo bounds, and that Gamaliel 
the old corrected this abuse, by enjoining bis disci- 
ples, without distinction of rank, to cover the dead 
body with a linen cloth. It was also deemed an act 
of devotion to bury a person in the clothes be was 
accustomed to wear. Some add a kind of rocker, 
oYflftdrhich they place the Kaled, and cover the 
head with a white cap. 

“The body was exposed for some time previous to 
its interment, and a lighted candle was placed at the 
head. Some assert that this light was intended to 
enlighten the soul, and to facilitate her entrance, 
when she returns to visit the body; but the Jews 
reject this opinion, and say that this ancient custom 
was established only to ridicule tlm sorcerers, iJho 
maintained that the lighting of a wax candle near 
the dead body, was sufficient to occasion violent pain 
fea the separate spirit.” • • • 

Among the ancient Homans some poculy/ cus- 
tom existed in their treatnent of tip dead. 


When the last breath was about to depart, the 
nearest relative endeavoured to catch it with his 
mouth. The ring was (hen taken firom the hand ol 
the lifeless corpse, and the eyes and mouth were 
closed by the nearest of kin, who called upon the 
deceased by name, exclaiming writ, farewell. The 
corpse was then washed and anointed with perfumes 
and oil by slaves. When the body was thus pre- 
pared, a small coin was placed in the mouth to pay 
Charon for conduct iug the deceased to Hades. Tito 
corpse was now dressed in the l >ost garment usually 
worn by the deceased wheu alive: and having been ! 
stretched on a conch, was laid at the threshold of tho ! 
house with the feet towards the door, at the en ! 
trance of which hung a branch of cypress, while the J 
couch on which the body was placed was sometimes 
covered with loaves and flowers. The object of this 
Exposure of the corpse, which was practised also b\ 
the ancient Greeks, from whom it had probably been 
borrowed, was, tluit the evidence of real death might 
bo complete. In some points tho Greeks differed from 
the Unmans in this exposure of tho dead. Thus, lie- 
side the bud on which tho corpse lay, were placed 
painted earthen vessels, which were buried along 
with tho deceased. A honey-cake was also placed 
near the body, whieli is thought to have been in- 
tended to soothe C’erlsTus, tho guardian of tho infer- 
nal regions. At the door of tho house was placed a 
vessel of water that those who entered might purify 
themselves by sprinkling water on their persons. 
The relatives surrounded the bed on which the dead 
lay, uttering loud lamentations, the females rending 
their garments and tearing their hair. No persons 
were permitted to be present on these occasions who 
were under sixty years of age. 

Among the Mohammedans considerable importance 
is attached to the bodte* of their dead. As loon as 
a pious Moslem feels tlmi his end is drawing near, 
be hastens, us far as strength permits, to perform tho 
ordinary ablution*, that he may die ill a state of 
bodily purificat ion. YV hen going on a protracted jour- 
ney, it is not unusual for Mohammedans to carry 
their grave-clothes with them ; and eases have been 
known of persons who, when taken ill in the desert, 
have mode a trejirh in the loose sand, amt laid them- 
selves down to die, after putting on their grave- 
clothes, leaving oidy the fat «• uncovered. When a 
Moslem is At Mm point of dc-th, one of the family or 
attendants turns round the l«.dy to place tho head ill 
the direction of •Meet a. and then closes tho eyes of 
the expiring man, on which the male attendants ex- 
claim, 41 Allah ! tie re is no strength nor power but 
in jtod ! to God we belong, and to him we must re- 
turn ; God have mercy on him !** The corpse is al 
ways buried the same day, or about twelve hours 
after death : it is carefully washed, wrapped in grave- 
clothes, and placed in a bier covered over with a 
shawl, but it is not buried in a coffin. 

The ancient Egyptians, entertaining a fan belief 
in the transmigration of took (see TftjLNSMiaaATioN), 
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and that after the soul had performed a certain cycle 
in the animal kingdom, it would re-enter and re-ani- 
nate its own original body, if preserved free from 
corruption and entire, naturally sought to preserve 
the bodies in an entire state, by embalming them, 
and by depositing them in well -constructed cata- 
combs, tumuli, and mausoleums. (Bee Embalm- 
ment). This desire to preserve the bodies of their 
dead was not confined to the Egyptians, but ex- 
tended also to the Hebrews, and has even been found 
among some heathen nations. Some savages, particu- 
larly North American Indians, deck the bodies of the 
dead in the richest dresses, and paint their faces and 
bodies with different colours. Nay, they even set 
apart provisions for them after death, imagining that 
they are able to eat and drink as during life. An 
old traveller gives a curious account of the manner 
in which some of the aboriginal Americans preserved ( 
the bodies of their sovereigns. “The Virginians 
preserve religiously the bodies of their kings and of 
their ohiefs in the following manner. They first cut 
the skin all down the back, and take it off whole, if 
possible: they afterwards take the flesh from the 
hones, without hurting the nerves, to prevent the 
joints from disuniting : they then dry the bones in 
the sun, which they afterwards sot again in the skin, 
having first taken care to moisten it with oil or fat, 
which keeps it from rotting. After the bones are 
fixed in the skin in t]ieir proper places, they fill up 
the hollows very dexterously with very fine sand, 
and sow it up in such a manner, that the body ap- 
pears as entire as if they lmd not taken the flesh 
from it. After the corpse has been prepared in this 
manner, they carry it into a place made for that pur- 
pose, and lay it upon a great piece of wood matted 
over, that is raised a little from the ground, which 
they cover over with a mat to keep it from the dust. 
Thoy expose the flesh which they have taken from 
the body to the sun, by laying it on a hurdle ; and 
when it is thoroughly dried, they put it up into a 
bosket sewed up very close, aud set it at the feet of 
the corpse. They place an idol of Kiwasa in these 
sepulchres, which they say looks after those bodies/' 

Among the ancient Mexicans, as soon as an em- 
peror died, guards woro set round the body during 
the first four nights after his death. The attendants 
then washed the corpse, and a tuft of hair was taken 
from the head, which was carefully pfeserved as a 
relic, that tuft, as they imagined, representing the 
soul. They put an emerald into thtf dead emperor's 
mouth, wrappod him in seventeen mourning mantles 
very richly wrought, on the outermost one of which 
was painted an image of the idol which the deceased 
chiefly worshipped. They then covered his face 
with a mask, and carried him into the texnple of 
his favourito idol, where, After a few preliminary 
ceremonies, they burned the body, and afterwards 
buried the ashes. 

The Chinese, among whom Ancestor- WORSHIP 
(which see), extensively prevails, are accustomed, 


when a relative dies, to enclose the remains in air-tight 
coffins, and to retain them for seven days in the house, 
every fourth day being devoted to special rites for 
the dead. Food is presented before the coffin, the 
essence of which the dead are supposed to eat, and 
prayers are offered by Budhist and Tauist priests, for 
the happiness of their spirits. The Laplanders to 
this day provide their dead with a flint and eveiy- 
thing necessary for lighting them along the dark pas- 
sage they have to traverse after death. But while 
the same general idea of pleasing the spirits of the 
departed may be observed in many of the customs 
which prevail both in Asiatic and African nations, 
there are cases, as in South Africa, in which as much 
horror is felt at touching the dead body even of the 
nearest relative as would have been felt by an an- 
cient Jew through dread of ceremonial pollution. 
A curious custom is related by Mr. Moffat in refer- 
ence to the dying. When they see any indications 
of approaching dissolution, in fainting fits or convul- 
sive throes, they throw a net over the body, and hold 
it in a sitting posture with the kneeB brought in con- 
tact with the chin till life is extinct. Sometimes the 
Kain-M akeks (which see), give orders that none of 
the dead are to be buried, but dragged at a distance 
from the town to bo devoured by the hyenas and 
jackals. 

The present mode of treating the dead among thi 
Chinese is curious, as stated by the Abbe Hue in hit 
recent work, ‘ The Chinese Empire " It is the cus- 
tom in China to keep the dead a very long time in 
the house, sometimes even to the anniversary of 
their decease. In the meanwhile the body is placed 
in a coffin of extraordinary thickness, and covered 
with quick-lime, so that it does not occasion any in- 
convenience in the honse. The object of this prac- 
tice is to do honour to the dead, and give time for 
preparation for the funeral. His burml is the most 
important affair, one may say, in the life of a Chinese, 
the object of his most anxious solicitude. Death is 
a mere trifle ; no one troubles himself much about 
that, but the quality of the coffin, the ceremonies of 
the funeral, the choice of a burial-place, and the spot 
where the grave is to be dug, all that is matter of 
serious consideration. When the .death takes place 
these cares of course are left as a legacy to his rela- 
tions. Vanity and ostentation certainly havdttn^i 
to do with these things ; every one wishes to per- 
form the ceremony in ’grand style, so as to create a 
sensation in the country, and outdo his neighbours. 
To obtain the funds necessary for such a display 
some management is often necessary, but people are 
not alarmed at the most extravagant expenses ; they 
do rot shrink from the most enormous sacrifices, 
they will even sell their property, and occasionally 
ruin the family outright, rather than not have a film 
funeral. Confucius did not enjoin all these foolish 
exdbsses^in the fulfilment of an imaginary duty of 
filial pfcty , but he did advise people to devote •• 
much as.the half of their worldly property to the hr 
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fcenaent of their parents. The reigning dynasty lias 
endeavoured to check these exorbitant and useless 
expenses, but the laws made concerning them ap- 
pear to affect only the Mantchoos; the Cliinese con- 
tinue to follow their ancient customs. 

“ After the body has been placed in the coffin, the 
relations and friends assemble at certain appointed 
hours, to weep together, and express their sorrow. 
We have often been present at these funeral cere- 
monies, in which the Chinese display with marvel- 
lous facility their really astonishing talents for dissi- 
mulation. The men and women assemble in separato 
apartments, and until the time comes at which it is 
settled they are to grieve, they smoke, drink tea, 
gossip, laugh, all with such an Air of careless enjoyment 
that you can hardly persuade yourself that they are 
really supposed to be a company of mourners. Hut 
when the ceremony is about to begin, the nearest re- 
lation informs the assembly that the time has come, 
and they go and place themselves in a circle round 
the coffin. On this signal the noisy conversation 
that has been going on suddenly ceases, the lamenta- 
tions begin, and the faces hut now so gay and good- 
humoured instantly assume the most doleful and 
lugubrious expression. 

“ The most pathetic speeches are addressed to tho 
dead ; every one ’speaks his own monologue on the 
subject, interrupted by groans and sobs, and, what is 
most extraordinary, inconceivable indeed, by tears, 
—yes, actually real true tears, and plenty of them. 

“One would supposo they were inconsolable in 
tlicir grief — and yet they are nothing more than skil- 
ul actors — and all this sorrow and lamentation is 
only a display of histrionic talent. At a given sig- 
nal the whole scene changes abruptly, the tears dry 
up, the performers do not even stop to finish a sob 
or a groan, but they take their pipes, and lo, there 
are again these incomparable Chinese, laughing, gos- 
* sipping, and drinking tea. Certainly no one could 
guess that, instead of drinking hot tea, they hod but 
a moment before been shedding hot tears. 

“ When the time comes for the women to range 
themselves round the coffin, the dramatic piece is, if 
possible, played with still greater perfection. The 
grief has such an appearauce of sincerity, the sighs 
are so agonising, the tears so abuudant, the voice so 
b<M>y 8 °b*S that actually, in spite of your cer- 
tainty that the whole affair is a purely fictitious re- 
presentation, you can hardly help being affected 
at it." See Funeral Rites. 

DEAD (Sacrifices for the). Among the an- 
cient Greeks a sacrifice yas offered for the dead on 
the second day after the funeral, but the principal 
sacrifice of this kind was offered on the ninth <kv. 
But among some modem Pagans the practice pre- 
vails of sacrificing for the dead, not irrational animals, 
but reasonable beings. This practice of sacrificing 
men to the dead is more common in Ashaptee and 
Dahomey than anywhere else. The victims offered 
it the death of any m ember of the royal family, or of 


any great personage, and which are repeated at stated 
periods afterwards, are intendod to be aervaats or 
escorts to such persons in another world. They 
suppose that their deceased frieuds have all the 
bodily wants which they hud in this world, end that 
they are gratified by the same kind of attentions 
which plcANcd them while on eArth. The only in- 
stance of this practice which is to be found, as ftr 
as we can ascertain, in professedly Christian commu- 
nities, occurs among the Annenians, who offer in 
connection with the dead an animal of one kind or 
another. The nature and origin of this peculiar ce- 
remony are thus detailed by the American mission- 
aries, Messrs. Smith and Dwight: “The priests, 
having brought it to the door of the church, and 
placed salt before the altar, read tho Scripture les- 
sons for such occasion*, and pray, mentioning the 
flame of the person deceased, and entreating the for- 
giveness of his sins. Then they give the salt to tlie 
animal, oml slay it. A portion belongs to the priest; 
other portions arc distributed to the poor; and of 
the remainder, u feast is made for tho friends. None 
may remain till the morrow. These sacrifices are 
not regarded as propitiatory, like those of tho .lows, 
(for the Armenians hold that they were abolished by 
the death of Christ,) but as a meritorious charity to 
the needy. They have always, at least in modern 
times, a special reference to the dead, and arc gener- 
ally, though not necessarily, made on the day that a 
moss is said for the same object. The other most 
common occasions are the great festivals of the 
saints, and what are called the Lords festivals. At 
Easter especially, one or more is always sacrificed, 
the whole congregation frequently contributing to 
the expense, and then dividing the victim or victims 
among them. But even this is in memory of tho 
dead. Its origin, we are told, on the authority of 
the Catholicos Isaac the Great, was as follows. 
When the natiotj embraced Christianity under the 
preaching of St. Gregory Loosavorieli, the converted 
pagan priests came to him, arid begged that he would 
provide for them some means of support, as tho 
sacrifices on which they formerly lived were now 
abolished. lie accordingly ordered, that a tenth oi 
the produce of tlie fields should be theirs, and tliat 
the people, instead of their former offerings to idols, 
should now make sacrifices to God in the name of 
tlu/frad as a Iharity to the hungry.” 
zJpKkY ) (Worship of tiii;), one of the early 
forms of idolatry. When men distinguished them- 
selves during their lives by deeds of heroism or of 
usefulness, not only were they respected while on 
oar^i, hut their memories were held in honour after 
their death.* To such an extent was this feeling 
sometimes carried, that great and good men wore fat* 
v^pted wdth divine attributes, and coma to ba wot* 
shipped as gods. The Arabian writers, of Dr. Po 
cocke informs us, trace the idolatry of their owe 
nation to this origin. Diodorus Sictdnf says o 
the Egyptians, that “ besides the celestial gods, they 
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•»? there are others which are terrestrial, who were 
begotten by them, and were originally mortal men, 
but by reason of their wisdom and beneficence have 
obtained immortality, of whom some have been kings 
of Egypt.* 1 Cicero and Pliny assure us, that deifica- 
tion was the ancient manner of rewarding those who 
had deserved well of their country aud their kind, 
and Loctantius actually informs us, that Cicero lived 
to see divine honours paid to his own daughter Tul- 
liola. No wonder that this eminent man declared in 
the beginningof his Tusculan Questions, “ Those who 
are initiated must know that they worship the souls 
of men departed from their bodies, and that the Dii 
Majonsm Gentium wore such. 1 * Maximus Tyrius 
says the same thing of the Greeks. Herodotus 
actually charges llcsiod and Homer with having been 
the first who introduced a Thoogony among the 
Greeks. He tells us plainly that these two earl} 
writers invented the genealogy of the gods; “im- 
posed names upon each; assigned them functions 
and honours, and clothed them in their several 
forms," whereas “ before that time,*’ he adds, “ they 
sacrificed and prayed to the gods in general without 
attributing cither name or surname to any deity, 
which in those days they had never heard of." And 
in regard to tins Thoogony of Egypt, Byncellus reck- 
ons seven of the gods, and nine of the demi-gods, 
who reigned in Egypt, and assigns to every one of 
them a certain number of years for his reign. The 
Egyptians, however, were by no means willing to 
admit their gods to be of human origin. Their laws 
inflicted death upon any one who should say Serapis 
had onco been a man. 

That the deification of eminent men was one of the 
sources of polytheistic idolatry, is clearly laid down 
by Bishop Warburton in his ‘Divine Legation of 
Moses.* “ Gratitlido aud admiration, 11 says he, “ the 
wannest and most active affections of our nature, con- 
curred to enlarge the object of religious worsliip, and 
to make man regard the in venture of arts and the 
founders of society as liaving in them more than a 
common ray of the divinity. Bo that godlike benefits 
bespeaking, as it wero, a godlike mind, the deceased 
parent of a people was easily advanced into the rank 
of a demon. When the religious bias was in so good 
a train, natural affectiou would have its share in pro- 
moting this new mode of adoration. Piety to parents 
would naturally take the lead, as it tvas supported 
by gratitude and admiration, the primum mobile of the 
whole system ; and in those early ages the natural fa- 
ther of the tribe often happened to be the political fa- 
ther of the people, and the founder of the state. Fond- 
ness for the offspring would next have its turn ; f and 
a disconsolate father at the head of a people, would 
contrive to soothe his grief for the untimely death 
of a favourite child, and to gratify his pride finder tjie 
want of succession, by paying divine honours to its 
memory.” Tho theory thus advanced by Warbur- 
Um f as to the origin and progress of the worship of 
the dead, was in substance brought forward at a Ter y 


remote period by Sanchoniathon, in a fragment quoted 
by Eusebius. Not only, however, did the souk of 
the departed come to take their place among the 
gods, but the principle, once introduced, wee carried 
still further, for in process of time they were exalted to 
a higher rank in the scale of the celestial deities. As 
time rolled on, and the true authentic history of the 
heroes thus honoured began to be lost, it was no dif- 
ficult matter to persuade the great mass of the peo 
pie, that he whom they had long worshipped was in 
reality possessed of divine attributes. Thus it was, 
that not only in Egypt, but in Greece and Rome, in 
Persia, in India, and in Scandinavia, much of their 
idolatry may be traced to the deification of departed 
heroes, and the worship of the dead. 

DEAN (Lat. decanus, the ruler of a body of ten 
men), an ecclesiastical officer in the Church of Eng- 
land, not known, as is supposed, before the eleventh 
I or twelfth century. The office was given originally to 
a presbyter, thereby investing him with authority over 
ten other presbyters, connected with a cathedral or 
collegiate church. He was, and still is, a dignitary of 
some importance, receiving tho title of Very Rever- 
end, and presiding over the whole Chapter (which 
sec), or governing body of the cathedral, which re- 
ceives the name of dean and chapter. This office 
ranks next to that of a bishop, and he receives his 
appointment by letters patent from the crown. His 
duty, generally speaking, is to superintend the whole 
establishment of the cathedral church. It has been 
proposed of late to unite the offices of bishop and dean 
in some rases at least. This, however, has been keenly 
resisted by the chief dignitaries, chiefly on the ground 
that tho bishops are already overburdened with many j 
and various duties, which engross all their time, and 
besides, it ib alleged to be absolutely necessary that 
the cathedral chapter have a head constantly resi- 
dent. Before the act of 1840 there was no dean 
either at St. David's or Llandaff. In the former 
case tho precentor, and in the latter $he bishop, exer- 
cised the functions of dean. Although the dean 
now receives his appointment direct from the crown, 
it was not always so ; for at the period between the 
Norman Conquest and the Reformation, the dean 
was elected by tho chapter summoned for that pur- 
pose. In some cases also a sub-dean was chosen to 
act in his absence. By the enactments afkte 
years, the residence of a dean is fixed a^mjght 
months, and he is restricted from holding a benefice 
except in the cathedral city, and not above £500 per 
annum in value. No person can be appointed dean 
until he shall have been Bix^ears complete in priest’s 
orders, except in case of professorships* By the law 
ofj&ngland a dean is a sole corporation, that is, he 
represents a whole succession, and is capable of tak- 
ing an estate as dean, and conveying it to his suc- 
cessors. 

•DE^N AND ^CHAPTER. See Chapter. 

D^ANS (Rural), inferior officers in the Church 
of England, who existed long before the Refiwxns 
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tim, acting as itinerant visitors of churches, autysot 
to Ao authority of the Archdeacon (which see). 
IWaHes their own parochial labours, they have the 
inspection of a certain number of parishes, the name 
being preibabiy derived from the circumstance that 
ten parishes, and these chiefly rural, were usually 
Assigned to their superintendence* The proper office 
of a ratal dean was the inspection of the lives and 
manners of the clergy and people within their dis- 
trict, in order to be reported to the bishop. Of late, 
accordingly, several bishops have been very anxious 
to revive the office, as Affording in their view a bet- 
ter security for the efficiency of the clergy. 

DfiASUlL (Celt. <fcezs, the south, and mil, away), 
a Druidical ceremony which consisted in pacing 
thrice round an earthen walk, which externally en- 
compassed the temple, and which is still visible at 
Stonehenge. The route represented the course of 
the sun, being from the east southward to the wost ; | 
and a contrary progress was called cartua-suU, pro- 
bably from the Celtic car, a turn, and tuatkal, tho 
left hand, which constituted a most bitter impreca- 
tion. This custom as a religious rite is of great an- 
tiquity, and most oxtensive; and it 1ms been sup- 
posed to be an imitation of the Jewish ceremony of 
blessing the altar of burnt-offering, or of the inarch 
of the Israelites round the walls of Jericho. Tho 
benediction of the Deasuil was long used in Ireland, 
Wales, and the Scottish Highlands; and even at 
present it is said not to be entirely extinct. See 
Druids. 

DEATH (The Brothers of), a name usually 
given to the religious of the order of St. Paul the 
hermit of Thebais. They are said to have received 
this strange designation from the practice which 
they followed of keeping the figure of a death's head 
always before them, that they might never lose sight 
of their latter end. This order was probably sup- 
pressed by Pope Urban VIII. 

DECANI, or Deans, an order of men instituted 
in the French church in the ninth century, to assist 
the bishops in the inspection of their dioceses. Se- 
ven of the most enlightened men in each congrega- 
tion were appointed under the name of decani to 
take special charge of the rest. When the bishop 
arrived in any part of his diocese to hold his spiritual 
court, ghich he was bound to do once every year, he 
commenced with receiving the oath of the Deans, 
whe thereby solemnly promise# not to allow them- 
selves to be actuated by any respect of persons, so 
as to conceal any offence against the Divine Law. 
•He then questioned them," says Neandor, u parti- 
cularly and distinctly in ftfereuce to the observance 
of heathen customs, and whether every father taught 
Ida children the creed and the Lord's prayer. He 
also made enquiry as to the continued practice of 
time crimes which had been prevalent among the 
people in former times, and the enormity of which 
was risen altogether disregarded/ The admitted 
panhhimnU some of which were oerporalf were 
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then duly inflicted, aad that there might he HO diffi- 
culty in this administration of punishment the offi- 
cers of government were, bound, in case of neoswlty, 
to assist the bishops with their authority.” 

Tim officers appointed in the fourth century to 
undertake the conduct of funerals (see COMATjE)* 
were sometimes called Dsocmt, but for what reason 
does not appear. In the arrangement of monasteries 
also, those monks who presided over ten raNgfoUS 
were called Decani, 

DECAN IC A, places of oustody or restraint con- 
nected with ancient Christian churches, in which ec- 
clesiastical delinquent a were wont to be shat up. 
Such places of confinement are expressly referred le 
in Justinian's Novels. 

DECEMVJIU SACRORUM (Lat. the ten mew 
of sacred things), the members of a college of priests 
appointed among the ancient Romans to take charge 
of the Sibylline books, and to inspoct them* when re- 
quired by the senate. It was about B. c, 865 that 
the college was appointed to cousist of ten priests, 
one lialf of the number being chosen from the patri 
dans, and ono half from the plebeians. The same 
number appears to have continued for a long time' te 
form the coll ego, as we find them existing in the 
time of Cicero. Their office was for life, and it seems 
to have been their duty to act as priests of Apolle 
in celebrating bis games, and each of them kept w 
bronco tripod dedicated to that god in his house. 

DEC ATEPHOUU S (Gr. (locate, the tenth, and 
phero , to carry), the surname of Apollo at Megara, 
as being tho god to whom the tenth part of the spoils 
was dedicated. 

DECENNALIA (Lat. decern, ten, and annus, a 
year), festivals which were celebrated by tho Roman 
emperors every tenth year of their reigns. They 
were first instituted by Augustus Csssar to impress 
the people with a high respect and veneration for the 
imperial authority. On these occasions games were 
held, sacrifices offered, gifts distributed among the 
people, and prayers offered in behalf of the emperor 
and tho prosperity of the empire. 

DECIMA (Lat. the tenth), a name given among 
the ancient Romans to Lachicbis (which see), one of 
the Fates, from* the practice of decimation in the 
Roman army, when for any offence committed by 
any number, lots were drawn, which out of every 
tenth man should be put to death. The word 
accordingly, used to denote the fortune or lot of mat* 

DECIMjE, the tenth of the spoils taken from the 
enemy, which both by the Greeks and Romans was , 
dedicated to the gods. The Jews were also wont to 
devote to the Lord a portion of the booty obtained 
in i for. 

DECREES OF COUNCILS. Soe C amonsEo 

CLBSUS^CAL. 

DECRETALS. Bee Boix, Canons Etywtafr 

T1CAL. . > '• /" 

DECRETISTS, one 6t the two psitire i which 
the students of Csnon Law V tho fmti&'mmaif' 
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came to be divided in consequence of the general re- 
cognition at tliat period of the supreme authority of 
the Pope. The origin of the rise of the Legists and 
Decretists is thus clearly stated by Neander. “ The 
change which had taken place in the supreme go- 
vernment of the church, necessarily brought along 
with it a change also in many things connected with 
legislation, in all parts of the church ; and hence, the 
old collections of ecclesiastical laws no longer met the 
existing wants. Ever aim e the pseudo-Isidorian de- 
cretals began to be received as valid, men would 
already come to be sensible of this. The collision 
between the old and the new church legislation would 
occasion considerable embarrassment. Since the 
establishment of the validity of those decretals, sev- 
eral new collections of ecclesiastical laws had, it is 
true, been formed ; as, for example, that of Regino, 
abbot of Prttm, in the tenth, and that of Burkhard, 
bishop of Worms, and that of Yves, bishop of Char- 
tres, in the eleventh century ; but still, these collec- 
tions did not prove adequate to do away that con- 
trariety. Add to this, that the new papal church 
system noedod some counterpoise against a tendency 
which threatened to become dangerous to it. In the 
twelfth century great enthusiasm was excited for 
the renewed study of the Roman law, by the fa- 
mous Imorius (Guamerius), at the university of 
Bologna; and this study led to investigations and 
doctrines which were quite unfavourable to the in- 
terests of the papacy. Even Irnerius stood forth as 
an ally of tho imperial power, in the contest with 
the papacy, and it was, in fact, the famous teachers 
of law at that university, who were employed by the 
emperor Frederic the First, to investigate and de- 
fend his rights at the diet of Roncala. The more 
eager, therefore, would be tho hierarchical party to 
oppose that hostile tendency, by Betting up another, 
in defence of their own interests and principles, 
through the study of ecclesiastical law, from an op- 
posite point of view. Thus it came about that— at 
the famous seat itself of the study of the Roman law 
—at Bologna, about the year 1161, a Benedictine, 
or according to another account, a Gamaldulensian 
monk, Gratian, arranged a new collection of eccle- 
siastical laws, hotter suited to the wants of the 
church, and to the seientiiio taste of these times. 
As the title itself indicates, 1 Conaorcfja discordant 
turn canonum ,* the Harmony of discordant canons, 
old and new ecclesiastical laws were here brought 
together, their differences discussed, and their recon- 
ciliation attempted,— a method similar to that em- 
ployed by Peter Lombard in handling the doctrines 
of faith. This logical arrangement and method of 
rooonoiliation supplied a weloome nutriment tb the 
prevailing scientific spirit. From that time the 
study also of canon law was pursued with great seal, 
and the two parties oallfid the Legists and the De- 
cretists arose, — Gratian’s collections of laws being 
denominated simply the 4 Deertfum QratkmL' The 
teal with which the study of civil and eodennstfoel 


law was pursued had, however, rids htforiodreflbct 
that the deigy were thereby drawn away from tie 
study of the Bible, and from the higher, di re ctly 
theological, interest, and their whole lift devoted 
solely to these pursuits.” 

DECURSIO, a ceremony performed by the Greeks 
and Romans at the funeral of generals and emperora, 
in which the soldiers sad the whole company present 
made a solemn procession three times round the 
funeral pile as soon as it was lighted, in token of 
respect for the deceased. On this occasion the pro- 
cession moved to the left to indicate sorrow, mo- 
tion to the right being the usual expression of joy. 
Homer alludes to this ceremony, which went by the 
name of Peridrome among the Greeks. 

DEDICATION, the devotion or Consecration 
(which sec) of any person or thing to the Lord, or to 
sacred purposes. See Anathem ata. 

DEDICATION (Feast of), a Jewish feast in- 
stituted by Judas Maccabaous, in remembrance of the 
cleansing of the second temple and altar, after they had 
been profaned by Antiochus Epiphones. It began 
on the 26th of the month Chisleu, corresponding 
to our December, and lasted during eight days. The 
Jews on this occasion illuminated their houses as an 
expression of their joy and gladness. Hence it was 
also called the Feast of Lights, and is termed by 
Josephus photo, lights. As long as the festival 
lasted, hymns were sung, and sacrifices offered. This 
festival is minutely described in 1 Mac. iv. 62 — 59,' 
iu these words, 4< Now, on the five and twentieth day 
of the ninth month, which is called the month Cas- 
leu, in the hundred forty and eighth year, they rose 
up betimes in the morning, and offered sacrifice, ac- 
cording to the law, upon the new altar of bumt- 
offerings which they had made. Look at what time, 
and what day, the heathen had profaned it, even in 
that was it dedicated with songs, and citherns, and 
harps, and cymbals. Then all the people fell upon 
their faces, worshipping and praising the God of 
heaven, who had given them good success. And so 
they kept tho dedication of the altar eight days, and 
offered burnt-offerings with gladness, and sacrificed 
the sacrifice of deliverance and praise. They decked 
also the fortfront of the temple with crowns of gold, 
and with shields; and the gates and the chambers 
they renewed, and hanged doors upon thenj. Thus 
was there very great gladness among the people, for 
that the reproach qf the heathen was put away. 
Moreover, Judas and his brethren, with the whole 
congregation of Israel, ordained that the days of die 
dedication of the altar should be kept in their season 
from year to year, by the* space of eight days, from 
the five and twentieth day of the month Caelea, with 
stftrth and gladness.” The earns test is geostnUy 
supposed to be alluded to in John x. 22, 44 And it 
was at Jerusalem the feast of the dedication, end it 
was winter.” The reason why it is eelebmtid with 
lighted lamps is "curiously explain efi by tho Rehhiee 
Thd} say that when the sanetnary had heen ciomieed 
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*■4 dedicated in the tone of the Maccabees, and the 
priests cam* to light tho lamp which wm to bom 
wmtmually before tin Lord, there was no more oil 
found than what would bum for one night, all the 
rest being polluted; and aeren days' purification be- 
ing necessary, with an additional day to gather olives 
/Ntd express the oil, eight days would be required be- 
fore they could procure a fresh supply. But they 
tell os that the Almighty wrought so greet a mira- 
cle that that small portion of oil burned eight days 
and nights, Call they had time to obtain more. On 
this legendary story they found the present mode of 
celebrating the feast, which is essentially a feast of 
lights. On the first night they light one light in the 
synagogue ; on the second night, two ; on the third 
night, three; adding one every night, until the last, 
when they light up eight. These lamps ought to bo 
lighted with oil of olive, but when that species of 
oil cannot be obtained, they use wax. Labour is 
not required to be suspended during this festival, 
but besides the lighting of lamps, and some addi- 
tions being made to the ordinary prayers and lessons 
of the synagogue, the whole time is spent in mirth 
and feasting. 

DEDICATION OF ALTARS. See Altar. 

DEDICATION OF CHURCHES. It does not 
appear that, in the earliest ages of Christianity, any 
special ceremony was observed in consecrating or 
dedicating churches as buildings set apart for sacred 
purposes. There may possibly, on such occasions, 
have been solemn prayer and thanksgiving to God, 
but no evidence can be found on the subject, in so 
far as the three first centuries are concerned. In 
the reign of Constantine the Great, however, when 
numerous churches were built throughout the whole 
Roman Empire, it was customary to dedicate them 
with great solemnity, an appropriate sermon being de- 
livered by one of the large body of bishops who were 
usually present. Eusebius informs us, that when 
Constantine built the church of Jerusalem over our 
Saviour's sepulchre, the dedication was attended by 
a full synod of all the bishops of the East, some of 
whom, says the historian, made speeches by way of 
panegyric upon the emperor and the magnificence of 
his building ; others handled a common place in divi- 
nity suited to the occasion ; while others discoursed 
upon the lessons of Scripture that were read, ex- 
pounding the mystical sense of them. At the close 
of these numerous addresses, tjie assembly partook 
of the Lord’s Supper, when prayers were offered for 
the peace of the world, the prosperity of the church, 
and a blearing upon the emperor and his children. In 
the course of the service a special dedication prayer 
seems to have been offered, a specimen of which is 
given by Ambrose in these words : “ 1 beseech title 
now, 0 Lord, let thine eye be continually upon this 
house, upon this altar, which is now dedicated unto 
upon these spiritual stones, in every one of which 
a eensflde temple is consecrated aftto thee: "let «tfie 
penysm of thy servants, which am ponied dht in 
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this place, be always accepted of thy Divine mercy* 
Let every sacrifice that is offered in this temple with 
a pure faith and a pious seal, bo unto thee a sweet- 
smelling savour of sanctification. And when then 
lookest upon that sacrifice of salvation, which talteth 
away the sins of the world, have respect to these 
oblations of chastity, and defend them by thy con- 
tinual help, that they may be sweet and acceptable 
offerings unto thee, and pleasing unto Christ the 
Lord : vouchsafe to keep their whole spirit, soul, and 
body, without bbuno, unto the day of thy Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 1 

It was the exclusive province of a bishop in these 
times to preside in the service of dedication, presby- 
ters being prohibited from the performance of this 
solemu act. Thus the first council of Bracara, a* l>, 
563, declares any presbyter to be liable to depriva- 
tion who shall consecrate an altar or a church, and 
refers to former canons as liaving also forbidden any 
such act on the part of a presbyter. By the laws of 
Justinian the building of no church could be com- 
menced before the bishop had first made a solemn 
prayer, and fixed the sign of the cross in the place 
where the building was to be erected. The day of 
dedication of a church was usually kept as one of 
the anniversary festivals to which the name of 
Enc asnia (which sec) was given, and which are still 
observed in some parts of England under the name 
of Vigils or Wukts. 

The ceremony to be observed in dedicating a llo* 
mish church is laid down with great minuteness in 
the Romish Pontifical. 

DEDICATION OF PAGAN TEMPLES. See 
Temples (Pagan). 

DEDICATION OF THE TABERNACLE. See 
Tabernacle 

DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. SccTem- 

PLh. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH (Lat. Fidei 
Dqfensor), a peculiar title which is claimed by the 
sovereign of England. It was first conferred in 152! 
by Pope Leo on King Henry V III. in approval ol 
his treatise, entitled ‘ A Vindication of the Seven 
Sacraments, 1 written against Martin Luther. “ The 
Pope, to whom it was presented," says Robertson 
the historian, “ with the greatest formality in full 
consistory, spoke of the treatise in such terms as if 
it had been dictated by immediate inspiration ; and 
as a testimony of the gratitude of the church for hie 
extraordinary seal conferred on him the title of tkb 
finder of the Fatih, an appellation which Henry soon 
forfeited in the opinion of those from whom he de- 
rived it, and which is still retained by his successors, 
tbotgh the avowed enemies of those opinions, by 
contending for which he merited that honourable 
distinction " This production of Henty, which ires 
written in Latin, was dedicated to the PpptLSfcd re- 
ceived by his Holiness with such satisfi^iii that 
he granted an indoJgeneq to every person whfc should 
peruse the book. The proposal to confer the title of 
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Defender of the Faith upon the royal controversialist 
did not meet with immediate assent from the oon- 
. sistory, for Roscoe, in his * Life of Leo X.’ lete us 
a little farther into the secret of the matter. u This 
proposition," he informe us, 11 gave rise to more de- 
liberation, and occasioned greater difficulty in the 
sacred college than perhaps the Pope had foreseen. 
Several of the cardinals suggested other titles, and it 
was for a long timo debated whether, instead of the 
appellation of the Defender of the Faith, the sove- 
reigns of England should not in all future times be 
denominated the Apostolic, the Orthodox , the Faithful, 
or, the Angelic. The proposition of the Pope, who had 
been previously informed of the sentiments of Wol- 
my on this subject, at length, however, prevailed, 
and a bull was accordingly issued, conferring this 
title on Henry and his posterity : a title retained by 
his successors till the present day, notwithstanding 
their separation from the Roman ohurch ; which lias 
given occasion to some orthodox writers to remark, 
that the kings of this country should either maintain 
/that course of conduct in reward for which the dis- 
1 tinotion was conferred, or relinquish the title. 11 The 
title, whioh Loo had thus conferred upon Henry, 
wee afterwards confirmed by Clement VLI. ; but 
when Henry vigorously espoused the cause of the 
Reformation, and authorized the suppression of re- 
ligious housos in England, the title of Defender of 
the Faith was withdrawn by the Pope, and Henry 
was excommunicated and deposed. The Parliament 
of England, however, in virtue of its own authority, 
confirmed the title which llenry hod received, and, 
accordingly, the title Defender of the Faith lias been 
used by Henry’s successors on the English throne 
down to the present- time. It is well worth notice, 
that although Leo X. is generally regarded by his- 
torians as originating the title in question, he is far 
from having any valid claim to such an honour. The 
fact is, that long before that Pope’s pretended gift of 
the title to Henry VIII., we find Richard 1 1., in all his 
acts against the Lollards, uniformly taking the title of 
Defender of the Faith. It appears, therefore, to have 
been an ancient right of the sovereigns of England, 
and in further proof of this, Chamberlayue appeals to 
several charters granted at different periods long an- 
terior to the time of Henry VHI. 

DEFENSORS OF THE CHURCH (Let. De- 
feneoree Eookria), officers employed infthe early ages 
of Christianity to plead the cause of the church, or 
any single ecclesiastic who happened to have been 
injured or oppressed, and had occasion for redress in 
a civil court ; or if remedy was not found there, they 
were to address the emperors themselves in the name 
of the church, to procure a particular precept in her 
favour. It was the business of this important class 
of public functionaries to jwe that the rights of the 
church settled by law were maintained ; and if &y 
encroachments were made upon these rights, they 
were bound to prosecute the aggressors before the 
tmegistratee, and, even if necessary, to appeal to the 
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Emperor. From the laws of Justinian ft appears 
that the defensors were appointed to exercise a kind 
of superintendence over the Cofiata (which see); 
They were likewise expected to make inquiry whe- 
ther every clerk belonging to the church CMntfuIly 
attended the celebration of morning and evening her* 
vice in the church, aud to inform the bishop of th$tf^ 
who neglected their duty in this respect, that they 
might be subjected to ecclesiastical censures. Au- 
thors are by no means agreed whether these officers 
were clergymen or laymen, but although it is not un- 
likely that at first they might be taken from the 
clerical order, it was afterwards found more suitable 
to have advocates possessed of legal qualifications. 
This change was made in the case of the African 
churches, about a. d. 407, by a decree issued by the 
emperor Honorius. From this time the office was 
frequently, though by no means universally, intrusted 
into the hands of laymen. The officers whom the 
Latins called Defeneoree , the Greeks called Ecdici or 
JSccleeiecdtci. Justinian decreed that to avoid clan- 
destine marriages, parties of middle rank should be 
married in presence of the Defensor of the church. 

DEFENSORS OF THE POOR (Let. Defeneoree 
Pauperum ), officers in the early Christian church 
whose business it was, if any of the poor, or virgins, 
or widows belonging to the church were injured or 
oppressed by the rich, to take steps without delay 
for maintaining their rights by all legal means. Ac 
cordiugly, by a doorec passed by the fifth council of 
Carthage, A. D. 401, which is also inserted in the 
African code, it was enacted, that 41 forasmuch as the 
church was incessantly wearied with the complaints 
and afflictions of the poor, it was unanimously agreed 
upon by them in council, that the emperors should 
be petitioned to allow defensors to be chosen for 
them by the procurement and approbation of the 
bishops, that they might defend them from the power 
and tyranny of the rich." 

DEGRADATION, a punishment inflicted upon 
clergymen in the Ancient Christian church. It con- 
sisted, as its name implies, in removing the offender 
from a higher to a lower grade of office. The sen- 
tence of degradation appears to have been final and 
irrevocable. Bishops were in this way sometimes 
transferred from a larger to a smaller or lees im- 
portant charge. Presbytero were often thus degraded 
to the order of deacons, and deacons to that of sub- 
deacons. This species of punishment was also in- 
flicted upon bishops in Africa, by superseding tbem 
in their expeoted succession to the office of arch- 
bishop or metropolitan. In its full meaning, how- 
ever, the term degradation implied deprivation of 
orders, and reduction to the state and condition of a 
li$raan. Thus, in the third council of Orleans there 
is a canon which appoints, that if any clergyman was 
convicted of theft or fraud, because these were capi- 
tal crimes, he should be degraded from bis order, and 
only showed lay communion. (See Communion, 
Lay!) If after the infliction of such a sentence 
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he gambled in exercising clerical tancrione,he re- 
el ived in addition a formal excommunication, and 
wan denied even die communion of laymen. See 
Gteifscmse (Ecoloubtical), Deposition. 

DJtt MA, the personification of fear among the 

mnifent 'Greeks. 

TapElSTS, a name given to those who believe in 
the existence of a Supreme Being, -but deny the 
divine authority and inspiration of the Bible. Such 
persons ere generally strenuous advocates for a 
natural, as opposed to a revealed religion. They 
are termed ZX star, from the Latin word Deu$ t God, 
a belief in God being the chief article of their 
creed. The word Theista would seem at first sight 
to beer the same meaning, being derived from the 
Greek word Theos, God. But the appellations 
Deists and Thmsts belong to two essentially differ- 
ent classes of people; the former being used to 
denote those who believe in God, in a future state 
of rewards and punishments, and in all those doc- 
trines contained in what is usually called the reli- 
gion of Nature, but refuse to acknowledge any writ- 
ten revelation of the will of God ; the latter being 
employed to denote those who behove in the exist- 
ence of God, in opposition to Atheists who deny his 
existence altogether. Deists, from their unbelief in 
Divine revelation, sometimes receive the -name of 
Infidels or Unbelievers. The name Deists, as ap- 
plied in its present signification, is said to have been 
first assumed about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, by some persons on the continent, who, while 
they rejected the Bible as an inspired book, were 
nevertheless most unwilling to be regarded as athe- 
ists. They therefore adopted an appellation, which 
set forth as their distinguishing character their belief 
in the existence of a God. Peter Viret, a French 
reformed divine of the period, is said to have been 
the first who mentions Deists as a separate class. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, however, was the first 
English writer who reduced Deism to a system; 
declaring the sufficiency of reason and natural reli- 
gion to guide man to a knowledge of the Divine 
will, and rejecting the Bible as superfluous and un- 
necessary. His creed may be expressed in five arti- 
dee, 1. That there is a God; 2. That he ought to 
be worshipped ; 3. That piety and moral virtue are 
the chief parts of worship ; 4. That God will pardon 
our fruits on repentance ; and 5. That there is a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments. 

That there is a close and intimate connection be- 
tween Deism and Umtarianism in its modem form 
it is impossible to deny. # At numerous points they 
unite and coalesce into one harmouious system. On 
this subject Mr. Robert Halt offers some valuable 
remarks by way of instituting a comparison between 
the two: “ Deism, as distinguished from atheism," 
he says, w embraces almost every thing which the 
Unitarians profess to believe. TJje Deist j^ofesae* 
toMbvein stature state of rewards and mpmb 
ahents v ^4he Unitarian does no mors.. The chief 


difference is, that the Dei* derives his oott fiction on 
the subject from the principles of natural lehgion; the 
Unitarian from the fret of Chriri's reaumdkm* Both 
arrive at the same point, though they reach it by 
different routes. Both maintain the sen* Oman, 
though ou different grounds: so that, allowing the 
Deist to be tally settlod and confirmed in his person* 
'slon of a future world, it Is not easy to peroelva what 
advantage the Unitarian possesses over him. If the 
proofs of a future state, upon Christian principles, h» 
acknowledged more clear and convincing than la 
attainable merely by the light of nature, yet as the 
operation of opinion ib measured by the strength ot 
the persuasion with which it is embraced, and not 
by the intrinsic force of evidence, the Deist, who 
cherishes a firm expectation of a life to oome, baa 
the same motives for resisting temptation, and pa- 
tiently continuing in well doing, as the Unitarian 
He lira learned the same lesson, though under a 
different master, and is substantially of the same re- 
ligion. 

“ The points in which they coincide are much 
more numerous, and more important, than those in 
which they differ. In their ideas of human nature, 
as being what it always was, in opposition to tt e 
doctrine of the fall ; in their rejection of the Trinity, 
and of all supernatural mysteries ; in their belief ot 
the intrinsic efficacy of repentance, and the super- 
fluity of an atonement ; in their denial of spiritual 
a\d», or internal grace, in their notions of die person 
of Christ ; and finally, in that lofty confidence in the 
sufficiency of reason as a guide in the affairs of reli- 
gion, and its authority to reject doctrines on the 
ground of antecedent improbability; — in all these 
momentous articles they concur. If the Deist boldly 
rejects the claims of revelation m iota , the Unitarian, 
by denying its plenary inspiration, by assuming the 
fallibility of the apostles, and even of Christ himself, 
and by resolving its most sublime and mysterious 
truths into metaphors and allegory, treads close ih 
his steps. It is the same soul which animates the 
two systems though residing in different bodies ; It is 
the same metal transfused into distinct moulds." 

Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his Evidence of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, ranges Deists under tauf 
different classes, 1. “Those who would be thought 
to be Deists because they pretend to believe in the 
existence of 4* eternal, infinite independent, intel- 
ligent Being, and to avoid the name of Epicurean 
Atheists, teach also that this Supremo Being made 
the world, though at the same time they agree with 
the Epicureans in this, that they frncy God does 
not concern liimself in tlie government of the world, 
nor* has any regard to, or care of, whet is done, 
therein. 

2. “ Seme others thcr$ ere that eaU themselves 
Deists, because they believe not, only the toetqg, hot 
the providence of God; that is, that every Atini 
tiling that is done in the trorid is produced by tfe* 
power, appointed by the wisdom, and directed by tin 


government of God ; though not allowing any differ- 
ence between moral good and evil, they anppoee that 
God takes no notice of the morally good or evil ac- 
tions of men ; these things depending, as they ima- 
gine, merely on the arbitrary constitution of human 
laws.” 

The opinions of these two sorts of Deists, Dr. 
Clarke believes, can terminate consistently in nothing 
but downright atheism, and their practice and beha- 
viour, he asserts, is exactly agreeable to that of the 
most openly professed Atheists. They not only op- 
pose the revelation of Christianity, and rqject ail the 
moral obligations of natural religion as such; but 
generally they despise also the wisdom of all human 
constitutions made for the order and benefit of man- 
kind, And are as much contemners of common de- 
cency as they are of religion. 

3. 44 Another sort of Deists there are, who having , 
right Apprehensions concerning the natural attri- I 
butes of God, And his all-governing providence; 
seem also to have some notion of his moral perfec- 
tions also : that is, as they believe him to be a being 
infinitely knowing, powerful and wise ; so they be- 
lieve him to be also in some sense a being of infinite 
justice, goodness and truth ; and that he governs the 
universe by these perfections, and expects suitable 
obedience from all his rational creatures. But then, 
having a prejudice against the notion of the immor- 
tality of human souls, they believe that men perish 
entirely at death, And that one generation shall per- 
petually succeed another, without any thing remain- | 
ing of men after their departure out of this life, and 
without any future restoration or renovation of things. 
And imagining that justice and goodnoss in God are 
not the same as in the ideas we frame of these per- 
fections when we consider them in men, or when we j 
reason about them abstractly in themselves; but ' 
that in the Supreme Governor of the world they aro 
something transcendent, and of which we cannot 
make any truo judgment, nor argne with any cer- 
tainty about them; they fancy, though there does 
not indeed seem to us to be any equity or propor- 
tion In the distribution of rewards and punishments 
in tills present life, yet thAt we are not sufficient 
judges concerning the Attributes of God, to argue 
from thence with any assurance fur the certainty of a 
future state. But neither does this opinion stand on 
any consistent principles. For if justice and good- 
ness be not the same in God, as in our ideas ; then 
we mean nothing, when we say thqt God is necessa- 
rily just and good ; and for the Bame reason it may 
as well be said, that we know not what we mean, 
when we affirm that he is an intelligent and wise 
being ; and there will be no foundation at all left, on 
which we can fix any thing. Thus the moral attri- 
butes of God, however they be acknowledged in 
words, yet in reality they are by these men entirely 
taken away; and, upon the same grounds, the ns* 
tuial attributes may also be denied. And, ao upon 
!ki whole, this opinlrn likewise, if we aigue 


upon it consistently, must finally recur so absolut* 
atheism. 

4. 44 The last sort of Deists are those who, if they 
did indeed believe what they pretend, have jo* and 
right notions of God, and of all the Divine attributes 
in every respect ; who declare they believe that there 
is one, eternal, infinite, intelligent, all-powerful and 
wise Being; the creator, preserver, and governor of 
all things; that this supreme cause is a Being of 
infinite justice, goodness, and truth, and all other 
moral as well as natural perfections; that he made 
the world for the manifestation of his power and 
wisdom, and to communicate his goodness and hap- 
piness to his creatures ; that he preserves it by his 
continual all-wise providence, and governs it accord- 
ing to the eternal rules of infinite justice, equity, 
goodness, mercy and truth ; that all created rational 
beings, depending continually upon him, are bound 
to adore, worship and obey him ; to praise him for 
all things they enjoy, and to pray to him for eveiy 
thing they waut ; that they are all obliged to pro- 
mote, in their proportion, and aceording to the ex- 
tent of their several powers and abilities, the geneva) 
good and welfare of those parts of the world wherein 
they are placed ; in like manner as the divine good- 
ness is continually promoting the universal benefit 
of the whole ; that men in particular, are every one 
obliged to make it their business, by an universal 
benevolence, to promote the happiness of all others ; 
that in order to thin, every man is bound always to 
behave himself so towards others, as in reason he 
would desire they should in like circumstances deal 
with him ; that therefore, lie is obliged to obey and 
submit to his superiors in all just and right things, 
for the preservation of society, and the peace and 
benefit of the public ; to be just and honest, equi- 
table and sincere, in all his dealings with his equals, 
for the keeping inviolable the everlasting rule of 
r ./'hteousness, and maintaining an universal trust and 
confidence, friendship and affection amongst men; 
and, towards his inferiors, to be gentle and kind, 
easy and affable, charitable and willing to assist as 
many as stand in need of his help, for the preserva- 
tion of universal love and benevolence amongst 
mankind, and in imitation of the goodness of God, 
who preserves and does good to all creatures, which 
depend entirely upon him for their very being and 
all that they enjoy ; that, in respect of himself every 
man is bound to preserve, as much as in him lies, his 
own being and the right use of * all his families, so 
long as it shall please God, who appointed him bis 
station in this world, to continue him therein; that 
therefore he is bound to have an exact government 
of his passions, and carefully to abstain from all de- 
baucheries and aboaes of himself, which tend eithdr 
to the destruction of his own being, or to the dioor* 
dering his faculties, and disabling Urn from perform* 
iqg his duty, or hurrying him into the practice et 
uxnreasdmble and'uqjt things; lastly* that aeccrd- 
HjglySs men regard or neglect these obligations, so 






DELPHINIUS— DELUGE. 


name of Pythia or Pythoneasa. Delphi being one 
of the pieces at which Apollo wee particularly wor- 
shipped, there was a temple dedicated to him in 
that town, in the innermost sanctuary of which his 
statue was placed, while before it stood an altar on 
which burned a perpetual fire, fed only with fir- 
wood* The inner roof of the temple was wreathed 
with laurel garlands, and on the altar, laurel was 
burnt as incense. Fumes of vapour incessantly as- 
cended from the crevices of a profound eavem within 
the temple, over which the priestess sat on a three- 
-legged stool known as the tripod. These vapours 
'powerfully affected the brain of the Pythia, and were 
deemed to be the sure and hallowed media of divine 
inspiration. Dr. Gillies, the historian of ancient 
Greece, speaking of the Delphian oracle, which was 
honoured by the protection and superintendence of 
the Amphfctyonio council, says, “ The inhabitant! 
of Delphi, who, if we may use the expression, were 
the original proprietors of the oracle, always con- 
tinued to direct the religious ceremonies, and to con- 
duct the important business of prophecy. It was 
their province alone to determine at what time and 
on what occasion, the Pythia should mount the sa- 
cred tripod, to receive the prophetic steams, by 
which she communicated with Apollo. When over- 
flowing with the heavenly inspiration, she uttered 
the confused words, or rather frantic sounds, irregu- 
larly suggested by the impulse of the god ; the Del- 
phians collected these sounds, reduced them into 
order, animated them with sense, and adorned them 
with harmony.” 

At first oracles were only given forth once every 
seventh year on the birth -day of Apollo ; but as the 
fame of the Delphian oracle spread throughout 
Greece, it became necessary to set apart several days 
every month for the purpose. Those who camo to 
consult the oracle were admitted by lot, unless when 
the magistrates of Delphi assigned to any one a 
right of preference. A fee was demanded from those 
who availed thoinselves of the oracle. Before the 
Pythia mounted the tripod, she spent three days in 
previous preparation, which consisted in fasting and 
bathing in the Castalinn well. She is also said to 
liave burnt laurel leaves and flour of barley upon the 
altar of the god. The oonsultcrs of the oracle, be 
fore they could approach the shrine, must previously 
sacrifice an ox, a sheep, or a goat, } in honour of 
Apollo. Five priests were attached to the temple, 
alt of whom were chosen from families descended 
from Deucalion (which see), and held office for 
life. 

The oracles of Greece were usually delivered in 
Itexameter verse, and as the origin of this pbetic 
measure was ascribed to the Delphian Apollo, it was 
slso called the Pythian metre. At the latycr periods 
of Grecian history, however, when the oracle coaled 
to be consulted on great occasions, the oracular an- 
swers were given in prose. It is an undoubted fact, 
that t he oracles exercised a highly important in* 


fluence upon Greece, especially in the earlier period* 
of its civilisation, often guiding public opinion* usd 
urging on the spirit of national enterprise. But 
above all the other oracles, that of Delphi ca» 
joyed a world-wide renown. Its responses revealed 
many a tyrant, and foretold his fate. Through its 
means many an unhappy being was saved from 
destruction, and many a perplexed mortal guided 
in the right way. It encouraged useful tastitu 
tions, and promoted the progress of useful dis- 
coveries. Its moral influence was on the side oft 
virtue, and its political influence in favour of the 
advancement of civil liberty. The time at length 
came, however, when the fame of the Delphian Ora- 
cle began to diminish. Protracted struggles between 
Athens and Sparta for domination in Greece tended 
more than anything else to diminish the estimation 
in which the oracle was held. Its prestige was 
almost entirely gone in the days of Cicero and Plu- 
tarch, but it was still occasionally consulted down to 
the time of the Roman Emperor Julian, and only 
finally prohibited by Theodosius. See Oracles. 

DELPUIN1US, a surname of Apollo, derived 
from Delphi, one of the chief seats of his worship. 

DELPHIN1A, a festival celebrated in various 
towns of Greece in honour of Apollo, on which oc- 
casion a procession of boys and girls took place, each 
carrying an olive branch bound with white wool. 
This at least was the customary mode of observance 
at Athens, but in some other places, m at iBgina, it 
wu celebrated with contests. 

DELUBRUM. See Temples (Pagan). 

DELUGE (Traditions of the). It does not Ira 
within the scope of the present work to consider the 
actual facts connected with the Deluge, as they airs 
detailed in the Scriptures, or to examine the much 
disputed question, whether the inundation on that 
occasion was universal or partial in its extent ; but 
we confine ourselves to the exhibition of a few of the 
most important traditions on the subject which ars 
to be found in almost all the nations of the earth, 
and which present throughout so remarkable a uni- 
formity of aspect as to afford a striking evidence of 
the truth of the Mosaic narrative. 11 These ancient 
traditions of the human race,” says Humboldt, 11 which 
we find dispersed over the surface of the globe, like 
the fragments of a vast shipwreck, present among ell 
nations a resemblance that fills us with astonishment ; 
there are so many languages belonging to branches 
which appear to have no connection with each other f 
which all transmit to us the same fact. Hie sul* 
stance of the traditions respecting the destroyed 
races and the renovation ol nature is almost every- 
where the same, although each nation gives it a load 
odtouring. On the great continents, as on the small 
islands of the Pacific, it is always on the highest and 
nearest mountains that the remains of the human 
race wese saved.” 

Bnrdntt in hit < System of Ancient Mythology* 
followed more recently by Faber,eaftcn into m eh* 
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fcwft erudite argument to prove, that Noah mi by pain of all brute animala, thou abaft enter the 

WaWpped bn ooqjmtcrion with the aim, and the ark spacious ark, and centime hi it, seem* fro* the 
in *OD$mdlkm with the moon, and that these were flood, on one immense ocean, without 1M$ except 
the principal deities among the ancient he a then s the radiance of thy holy companions* When the 
He labours to prove, with an extent of erudition seU ship shall be agitated by an impetuous wind, thou 
dom surpassed, that the primitive Egyptian gods shaft fasten it with a large sea-serpent on my horn ; 
ifere eight in number, that they represented the eight for I will be near thee: drawing the vessel with 
persons saved in the ark, and that almost all the hea- thee and thy attendants, I will remain on the ocean# 
then deities had a reference in some way to Noah and 0 chief of men, until a night of Brahmf ahall be 
the deluge. completely ended. Tliou shaft then know my true 

Both in the East and West, traditions in reference greatness, rightly named the supreme godhead. By 
to the world having been destroyed by a great flood my favour all thy questions shall be answered, and 
of waters have been found mingled with rite beliefs thy mind abundantly instructed. 1 Hari, having thus 
of almost every country. Among the ancient Baby- directed the monarch, disappeared ; and Satyavrate 
Ionian*, such an event was related as having occurred humbly waited for rite time, which the ruler of out 
in the time of Xisuthrus, the tenth of their line of senses had appointed. The pious king, liaving scat- 
kings, counting from the first created man, just as tered towards the east the pointed bladea of the glass 
Noah was the tenth from Adam. The account of dorbhoy and turning his free towards the north) sal 
Berosus is interesting from its remarkable coinci- meditating on the feet of the god who had borne 
denoe in nuuiy points with the narrative of the de- the form of a fish. The sea, overwhelming its 
luge given by Moses. 11 Warned in a dream by shores, deluged the whole earth; and it was soon 
Chronus and Saturn of the approaching calamity, he perceived to be augmented by showers fiom immense 
was commanded to build an immense ship, and era- clouds. He, still meditating on the command of 
bark in it with his wife, his children, and his friends ; Bhagavat, saw the vessel advancing, and entered ft 
liaving first furnished it with provisions, and put into with the chiefs of Brfmans, having carried into ft 
it a number both of birds and four-footed animals, the medicinal creepers and conformed Vo the diree- 
As soon as these preparations were completed, the tions of Hari. The saints thus addressed him : 4 O 
flood commenced, and the whole world perished be- king, meditate on Kfo ava ; who will surely deliver 
neath its waters. After it began to abate, Xisuthrus us from this danger, and grant us prosperity.' The 
sent out some of the birds, which, finding neither god, being invoked by tlie monarch, appeared again 
food nor resting-place, returned immediately to the distinctly on the vast ocean in the form of a flab, 
ship. In the course of a few days lie again let out blazing like gold, extending a million of leagues, with 
tlie birds, but they came back to him, having their one stupendous horn : on which tho king, as he had 
feet covered with mud. The third time of his send- been before commanded by Hari, tied the ship with 
ing them, tl ey returned no more. Concluding from a cable made of a vast serpent, and liappy in Ilia 
this that tl e flood was decreasing, and the earth preservation, stood praising the destroyer of Madhtk 
again appea ing, he made an aperture in the side of When the monarch had finished his hymn, the prime* 
tlie vessel, and perceived that it was approaching a val mole, Bhagavat, wlio watched for his safety oa 
mountain, on which it soon after rested, when he de- the great expanse of water, spoke aloud to hft o*» 
scended with his family, adored the earth, built an divine essence, pronouncing a tarred Purina, which 
altar, and sacrificed to the gods. Xisuthrus having contained the rules of tho Sfofchya pliilosophy : but 
suddenly disappeared, hft family heard a voice in the it was an infinite mystery to be concealed within thf 
air which informed them that the country was Ar- breast of Satyavrata ; who, sitting in the vessel with 
mania, and directed them to return to Babylon." the saints, heard the principle of the soul, the Eternal 
On the subject of the deluge the Hindu traditions Being, proclaimed by the preserving power. Then 
also correspond in a remarkable degree with the Hari, rising together with Brahmd from the destruc- 
principal foots of revelation. The popular view as tire deluge which was abated, slew the demon Ilay- 
given in the Furdnas, amid all its Oriental luxuriance agriva, and recovered the sacred l^oks. Satyavrata, 
and exaggeration, approaches a( many points to the instructed in au divine ami human knowledge, was 
Mosaic narrative. “The lord of the universe, lov- appointed in the present Kalpa, by tha favour of 
ing the pious man who thus implored him, and in- Vishnu, the seventh Manu, sumamed Vaivaawata t 
tending to preserve him from the sea of destruction but the appearance of a homed fish to the religious 
caused by the depravity <5f the age, thus told him monarch was JAiyi or delusion ; and be, who shall 
how he was to act 4 In seven days from the pre- devotitly bear this important allegorical narrative 
sent rime, O thou timer of enemies, the three worMs will be delivered from the bondage of sin." 
wiQ be plunged in an ocean of death ; but, in the Thus j4ainly in the dosing sentence of fMa «f*» 
wfdft of the destroying waters, a large vessel, tent tradt do the Puitinas admit that the rim iwjptinic here 
Ire me for thy use, shall stand before thee. Thep gives of the deluge is an allegory Admcwntwar- 
■hek then take all medicinal heiba, all the variety of sion of the legend ft found hi the MahafaMreta, 
cegAi) and, aooompanind bf aeven aainta, eedfded which Profeaior Wiftoa thinks ft more indent than 
x* 
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that of the Purffnas, but still in their main features 
there is a close resemblance, so dose indeed as to 
•how plainly that both are derived from the same 
original source. Another version of the same Hindu 
legend has been recently brought to light by the 
publication of the Yajur-Veda, to which there is ap- 
pended the Satapat’lia-Brahraana, containing an ac- 
count of the deluge much simpler than that which 
has been already given from the Purffnas. We quote 
from Mr. Charles Hardwick's able work f at present 
in course of publication, entitled ‘ Christ and other 
Masters,' a work which is likely to throw much light 
on the points of coincidence, as well as of divergence 
between Christianity and other systems of religion. 
l> One morning the servants of Manu brought him 
water for ablutions, as the custom is to bring it in our 
day when men's hands have to be washed. As he pro- 
ceeded to wash himself he found a fish in the watfsr, 
which spoke to him, saying, ‘ Protect me and I will 
bo thy Saviour.' ‘ Prom what wilt thou save me ? ' 
‘ A deluge will ere long destroy all living creatures, 
but I can save thee from it.' * What protection, 
then, dost thou ask of me V 1 So long as we are lit- 
tle,’ replied the Fish, ‘ a great danger threatens us, 
for one fish will not scruple to devour another. At 
first, thon, thou canst protect me by keeping me in a 
vase. When I grow bigger, ana the vase will no 
longer hold me, dig a pond, and protect me by keep- 
ing me in it ; and when I shall have become too large 
for the pond, then throw me into the sea ; for hence- 
forward I shall be strong enough to protect myself 
against all evils.' The Fish ere long became enor- 
mous {jhaaka ), for it grew very fast, and one day it 
said to Manu, ‘ In such a yoar will come the deluge ; 
call to mind the counsel I have given thee ; build a 
ship, and when the deluge comes, embark on the 
vessel thou hast built, and I will preserve thee.' 
Manu aftor feeding and watohing the Fish, at List 
threw it into the sea, and in the very year the Fish 
had Ipdioated, lie prepared a ship and lmd recourse 
[in spirit] to his benefactor. When the flood came, 
Manu went on board the ship. The Fish then re- 
appeared and swam up to him, and Manu passed the 
cable of his vessel round its horn, by moans of which 
he was transferred across yon Northern Mountain. 
*1 have saved thee, said the FiBh, ‘now lash thy 
voasel to a tree, else the water mayjstlll carry thee 
away, though thy vessel bo moored upon the moun- 
tain. When the water has receded, then also mayest 
thou disembark.' Manu implicitly obeyed the order, 
and hence that northern mountain still bears the 
name of 4 Manu's descent.’ The deluge swept away 
all living creatures ; Manu alone survived it. , His 
life was then devoted to prayer and fating in order 
to obtain posterity. He made the Pika-sacrifice ; 
ho offered to the Waters the clarified butler, crqpm, 
whey, and curdled milk. His offerings were con- 
tinued, and at the end of a year he thereby fashioned 
<br himself a wife : she came dripping out Of the but- 
tiw ; ii trickled on her footsteps. Mitm and Varan'a 


approached her end asked ‘Who art tbouf' She 
answered, ‘ The daughter of Manu.' 4 Wlfcthc* be 
our daughter V 1 No the answer was, 1 Iffy owner 
is the author of my bring. 1 Their sotidfafams wens 
all vain ; for she moved directly onward till she came 
to Manu. On seeing her, he also asked her, 1 Who 
art thou ?' Ad she answered, ‘Thine own daugh- 
ter.' ‘ How so, beloved, art thou really my daugh- 
ter?' ‘Yes; the offerings thou hast made to the 
Waters, the clarified butter, the cream, the whey, 
and the curdled milk have brought me into being* 
I am the completion of thy vows. Approach me 
during the sacrifice. If so, thou shalt be rich In 
posterity and in flocks. The desire which thou art 
cherishing shall be entirely accomplished.' Thus 
was Manu wedded to her in the midst of the sacri- 
fice, that is, between the ceremonies that denote the 
opening and the close of it. With her be lived in 
prayer and fating, ever-anxious to obtain posterity * 
and she became the mother of the present race of 
men which even now is called tho race of Manu. 
The vows which he liad breathed in concert with 
her were all perfectly accomplished." 

Quitting the East, and proceeding to the Western 
nations, our attention is naturally called to the well- 
known legend of Deucalion's flood, as found in the 
writers of ancient Greece. The details are simply 
these. Deucalion, the hero of the legend, was a 
king in Fhthia, whose wife was Pyrrha. Zeus hav- 
ing resolved, in consequence of the treatment he had 
received from Lycaon, to destroy the whole race of 
men from the face of the earth, Deucalion, following 
the advice of his father Prometheus, built a ship, 
which he stored with all manner of provisions, and in 
this vessel, when Zeus sent a flood all over Hellas, 
Deucalion and Pyrrha were alone saved. Their ship 
floated on the waters for nine days, at the end of 
which it rested on a mountain which was generally 
reputed to have been Mount Parnassus. When the 
waters had subsided, Deucalion offered up a sacrifice 
to Zens Fhyxius, who, in return for this pious act, 
sent his messenger Hermes to offer Deucalion what- 
ever he should wish. Thereupon Doucalion Implor- 
ed of the god that mankind should be restored. It 
has sometimes been said that he and his wife repaired 
together to the shrine of Themis, and prayed for this 
boon. At all events their prayer was granted, and 
they were told to cover their heads, and throw the 
bones of their mother behind them as they walked 
from the temple. The rescued pair had some diffi- 
culty as to the meaning of the command, but at 
length coming to the conclusion that the bone* of 
their mother could only mean the stones of the earth, 
they proceeded to execute the older of the deity 
Dy throwing stones behind them, when from those 
thrown by Deucalion sprung men, and from tbpae 
thrown by Pyrrha sprung women. Thus was the 
earth qnce more,peopled. 

lLcurious tradition of the ddqge is meBfkmedhy 
Dr. RiehardBon, who accompanied Ftfeukfin In one 
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DELUGE (Traditions or toe). 


eflasAietfc Voyages: 44 TheCrae§,''hesaye ) l4 spoke 
el a ani vernal delate, caused by an attempt of the 
<ah to drown Woesachodt&aoht, a kind of demigod, 
with whom they had quarrelled. Having constructed 
a taft, he embarked with his family, and all kinds of 
fafrda and boasts, After the flood had continued 
sbme time, he ordained several waterfowls to dive to 
the bottom; they were all drowned ; but a musk rat 
having been dispatched on the same errand was more 
snccessftil, and re f urned with a mouthful of mud.' 1 

In the article Ark- Worship, we have noticed 
various customs existing in ancient Egypt and other 
countries, which seem plainly to have originated m 
traditions of the universal deluge. None of these 
traditional practices indeed is more remarkable titan 
that of carrying in their religious processions, as hi 
Egypt and elsewhere, the figure of an ark. And it 
is remarkable that in examining the traditions of 
different nations, the farther back we go oven into 
the most remote antiquity, the clearer become the 
traces which present themselves of the great cata- 
clysm. Some writers have even made the Egyp- 
tians worship Noah and his three sons, but the re- 
cent researches of Wilkinson, Lepsius, and Bunsen 
have satisfactorily disproved this idea, and pointed 
out a still deeper source of such deities, as Osiris, 
Thotli, lain, and other Egyptian gods, as Kmig em- 
bodiments of certain cosmological notions and reli- 
gious conceptions, having no reference whatever to 
the deluge. In the literature of China are to be 
found several notices of this awful catastrophe. In 
a history of China, said to be written by Confucius, 
the country is said to be still under the effect of the 
waters. The opposite sect of the Tauists make 
mention also of the deluge, as having taken place 
under Niu hoa whom they consider as a female. On 
that occasion they allege, the seasons were changed, 
day and night were confounded, the world was over- 
whelmed with a flood, and men were reduced to the 
state of fishes. The samo event is noticed by other 
Chinese writers. 

Mohammed has preserved the traditions of the old 
Andrians in reference to the deluge, and recorded 
them in several chapters of the Koran. Several 
of the African tribes are found also to m a in t ain the 
memory of a deluge. Both in North and South 
America traces have been discovered of the same 
tradition, which are thus sketched by Sharon Tur- 
ner in ‘The Sacred History of the World:’ “The 
ancient inhabitants of Chili, the Araucanians, make 
rite flood a part of their historical remembrances. 
The ChoUdans, who wer^in the equinoctial regions 
of New Spain before the Mexicans arrived there, 
preserved the idea of it in a fantastic form in tlyir 
Waroglyphical pictures. The Indians of Chiapa^ 
mgjeain those parts, had a simpler narrative about 
It The in their peculiar paintings, which 

mmstltated their books end writtenjiteratore^had an 
Hlpinmlirn representation of the catastrophe.^ The 
Heston eontignoei to them, or commoted with them, 


had similar records of it, and depict the mountain on 
which tiie navigating pair who emped were saved. 

It is still more interesting to us to Ami that tin na 
tives of the province of Meohoaoan had their own 
distinct account of it, which contained the Hodden* 
of the birds that were let out from the ilk* to ettlfah 
Noah to judge of the habitable condition of tiie earth* 
These people had also applied another name to the 
preserved individual, Tcxpi, which implies a different 
source of information from what they narrated. The 
belief of a flood has also been found to exist in the 
province of Guatimala. It was also in Peru and 
Brasil. 

44 We learn from Humboldt, to whom we owe so 
mueh knowledge of all sorts, of the natives of South 
America, that the belief prevailed among all the 
tnbes of the Upper Oroonoko, that at the time of j 
\diat they call 4 the Great Waters,' their fathers 
were forced to have recourse to their boats to escape 
the general inundation. The Tainanatks add to their 
notions of this period, their peculiar ideas of the 
manner in which the earth was re-peopled. Upon i 
the rocks of Kncaromada figures of stars, of tho sun, 
of tigers, and of crocodiles, are traced, which the 
natives connected with the period of this deluge. 
Humboldt appropriately remarks, that similar tradi- 
tions exist among all the nations of the earth, and, 
like the relics of a vast shipwreck, are highly inter- 
esting in the philosophical study of our species. 

44 Idem of the same sort existed in the Island of 
Cuba, and Kotxebue found them among the rude 
Pagans of Kamschatka, at the extremity of the 
Asian continent. The Peruvians preserved the me- 
mory of a general destruction, as far as their own 
country was concerned, which their neighbours, the 
Guancas and others, also entertained In Brasil, 
there were also various traditions of the diluvlan 
catastrophe, winch, though agreeing in fact, differed 
in the circumstances attending it. In Terra Firma 
it was also floating in the popular memory, and 
equally so among the Iroquois in Canada, and at the 
mouth of 8t Lawrence. 

“The Arrawak Indians near the Essequibo and 
Maaaworry rivers, have preserved still traditions | 
both of the separate creation of the first male and 
female, and also of the dolugc ; and describe it as 
caused by the demoralisation of mankind. 

44 In North America we find in the various India* 
tribes of nations, who spread over it, some memorial 
intimations of this great event. Captain Boo c h ey 
found that the native* of California had a tradition 
of the deluge. The Koliouges, on the north-west 
coral of America, have also peculiar notions upon 2k 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie heard it from the GUjppe 
wyams. The idea prevailed, but with fantmth *4* 
dujons, among the Cree Indiana. Mr. Wesf heard 
a similar account from the natives who atteraMbfe 
school on the Bed River. In Western or New Cale- 
donia, which was an unexplored country beyond the 
rocky mountains is these parte, till Jb« Haram 
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visited them, he found a vague and wild tradition of reference to the mortality of the body,and the im- 
the same catastrophe, with the singular tradition of mortality of the sou}. The worship of Demeter was » 
a fiery destruction.” carried on in Crete, Delos, Ajgolia, Attica, the ; 

Humboldt, when among the Red Indiana of the western coast of Asia, and in Sicily and Ita ly^ Tha 
Orinoco, was surprised and delighted at the glowing principal festivals in honour of this goddess ware th* 
descriptions of the deluge given by this people in Themophoria and the Eleurinian mysterie*. Swing 
connection with the most absurd legends regarding were sacrificed to Demeter, and also bulls, oows, and 
the origin and distribution of mankind. Ellis, in his various species of fruits. Her terapleswere known 
* Polynesian Researches,* takes notice of a similar by the name of Megara, and were chiefly built in 
tradition among the barbarous tribes of the islands groves near towns. 

in the Pacific. The Romans, who worshipped Demeter under the 

In short, among nations the most remote from one name of Ceres, instituted a festival with games in her 
another in space, and in periods the most remote honour, called CcreaUa i which were uniformly con- 
from one another in time, traditions of the deluge ducted by a Greek priestess, who, on receiving office* 
have been discovered, which agree in so many parti- was invested with the privileges of a Rontan citisen. 
culam with the simple narrative of the Sacred pen- The worship of Ceres held a high place in the esti- 
iran, that it is impossible for a moment to believe mation of the Romans, and the forfeited property of 
that they are anything more than accounts more or traitors was given over to her temple, in which 
less distorted of the same groat fact. were deposited the decrees of the senate, and it was 

DEMETER, one of the principal divinities of an- the special business of the sediles to superintend 
cient Greece, the daughter of Chronus and Rhea, this sacred place. See Ceres. 

By her brother Zeus, she was the mother of Perse- DEMETRIA, a yearly festival instituted at Athena 

phone or Proserpine, who was carried off by Pluto D. c. 307, in honour of Demetrius Poliorcetea, who, 
into the inferiml regions. Dcmoter forthwith set out along with his father Antigonus, were consecrated 
in soarch of her daughter, and on the tenth day she as saviour gods. A procession was held, and sacri- 
met with Hecate, who went along with her to lielioB, fices and games were celebrated, while the name of 
from whom they learned that Pluto had stolen Per- the festival of the Dionyna was changed into that of 
sephone with the consent of Zeus. Enraged at the Dmetria. 

tidings sho had heard, Demeter refusod to return to DEMIURGE, the world-former of the early 
Olympus, but. remained upon earth visiting it with Gnostics of the Christian church, a being of a kin- 
the curse of barrenness. Zeus, unwilling that the dred nature with the universe, formed and governed 
human raco should perish, Bent Iris to prevail upon by him, and far inferior to the higher world of ema- 
Demeter to return to the abode of the godB. Iris, nation, and the Father of it. But at this point arose 
however, was unsuccessful in her errand, and though a difference among the various Gnostic sects. They 
all the gods in a body endeavoured to persuade De- all admitted tho subordination of the Demiurge to 
meter to revisit Olympus, she remained inexorable, the Supreme God, but they did not agree as to the 
declaring her determined resolution to remain on particular inode of the subordination. The varieties 
earth until she had seen hor daughter again. Hermes of opinion are well detailed by Ncander. “ Some 
accordingly was despatched by Zeus to the realms of taking their departure from ideas which had long 
Pluto, io demand back Persephone, and having ob- prevailed among certain Jews of Alexandria (as ap- 
tainod her, he carried her to EleusiB, and restored Spears from comparing the Alexandrian version of tht 
her to the arms of her mother Demeter. Here Per- Old Testament, and from Philo), supposed that the 
sephone was joined by Hecate, who from that timo Supreme God created and governed the world by 
beoime her constant attendant and companion. Zeus ministering spirits, by the angels. At the head oi 
now sent Rhea to prevail upon Demeter to return to these angels stood one, who had the direction and 
Olympus, and allowed Persephone to spend the win- control of all ; hence called the opificerand governor 
ter of every year in the shades below/ and the rest of of the world. This Demiurge they compand with 
the year on earth in the company t>f her mother, the plastic, animating, mundane spirit of Plato and 
Demeterwas now won over, and consented to re- the Platonicians, whfbh, too, according to the Timms 
surae her place in the celestial Abodes, but before of Plato, strives to represent the ideas of the Divine 
quitting earth she gave instructions as to her wor- Reason, in that which is becoming and temporal, 
ship and mysteries. This angel is a representative of the Supreme God 

Demeter was tho goddess of the earth and ofagri- on this lower stage of existence. He acts not lade* 
culture. She presided also over marriage, and was ipndently, but merely according to the ideas inspired 
worshipped especially by women. The myth of in him by the Supreme God ; just aa the plastic^ 
Demeter and her daughter seems to hav# been de- mundane soul of the Platonista creates dl things 
sigped to represent the fertility of the earth as con- after the pattern of the ideas com munic ated ly the 
ceded during winter, reviving in spring, and en- Supreme Reason. But these ideas ttameend the 
‘oying the light and heat of the sun during a portion powers of his own Unshed oatine ; lm canaot under j 
of the year. Some have explained the myth by a stand them ; he is merely their rmconsrious organ 
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and banes 2a onaMe himself to comprehend the whole 
•cope end ironing of t! ie work -which he performs. 
Aa an eigen under the guidance of e higher inspira- 
tion, he reveals what exceeds hie own power of con- 
ception. And here also they fall in with the cur- 
rent ideas of the Jews, in supposing that the Supreme 
God had revealed himself to their Fathers through 
the angels, who served as ministers of his will. From 
them proceeded the giving of the law by Moses. In 
the following respect, also, they considered the De- 
miurge to be a representative of the Supreme God ; 
as the other nations of the earth are portioned out 
under the guidance of the other angels, so the Jew- 
ish people, considered as the peculiar people of God, 
are committed to the especial care of the Demiurge, 
as his representative. He revealed also among them, 
in their religious polity, as in the creation of the 
world, those higher ideas, which himself could not 
understand in their true signiticancy. The Old Tes- 
tament, like tho whole creation, was the veiled symbol 
of a higher mundane system, the veiled type of Chris - 
OanUy. 

“ The other party of the Gnostics consisted mainly 
of such as, before their coming over to Christianity, 
had not been followers of the Mosaic religion, but 
had already, at an earlier period, framed to them- 
selves an Oriental GnoaiB, opposed as well to “Judaism 
as to all/*>pu&ir religions , like that of which we find 
the remains in the books of the Sabscans, and of 
which examples may still be found in the East, 
among the Persians and the Hindoos. They re- 
garded the Demiurge with his angels, not simply 
like the former class, as a subordinate, limited be- 
ing, but as one absolutely hostile to the Supreme 
God. The Demiurge and his angels are for estab- 
lishing their independence within their limited sphere 
They would tolerate no foreign dominion within 
their province. Whatever higher existence has de 
scended into their kingdom, they seek to hold im- 
prisoned there, so that it may not ascend again abow 
their narrow precincts. Probably, in this systemL 
the kingdom of the world-forming angels coincided^ 
for the most part, "with the kingdom of the deceitful 
star-spirits, who seek to rob man of his freedom v to 
beguile him by various arts of deception,— and who 
exercise a tyrannical sway over the things of this 
world. The Demiurge is a limited and limiting be- 
ing » proud, jealous, revengeful ; and this his charac- 
ter expresses itself in the Old Testament, which pro- 
ceeded from him/’ 

The difference which thus existed between the 
Gnostic systems, in reganj to the Demiurge, was one 
of no small importance. The one class, who held 
the Demiurge to be the organ and representative of 
the Supreme God, could see a divine manifest 
Son in nature, and the earth Itself pervaded by 
aa influence which would tend to purify and ex- 
att it. Bat the other class, which Relieved the D% 
MftBgfr or Creator of the world, to he 
4npoM to the Supreme God and his higher system, 


were naturally led to look upon the world, not with 
benevolence, but with bitter hatred. Tim Gnostics 
of tide last class, either encouraged oeUfaa<fy,er pro- 
claimed open hostility to marriage as aa impure and 
profane connection. Regarding ill that was human 
as necessarily unholy, they denied the humanity of 
Christ ; and all that belonged to Christ's human ap- 
pearance they represented as not a reality, but A 
mere vision. Tho opinions which were held, indeed* 
by the different classes of Gnostics in regard to the 
Demiurge, may be regarded as a characteristic mark 
of distinction between tho two great classes. 

DEMONS. See Angels (Evil). 

DEMON-WORSHIP. In all ages and in all 
countries there has existed in the popular mind a 
dread of spiritual beings, and an inclination to some 
extent to pay them homage. Among the anoient 
Greeks the Genii of the Romans were called demons, 
and every individual was supposed to have a good 
and an evil genius, tho one prompting him to the 
practice of virtue and piety, the other to the practice 
of vice and wickedness. But it is in less cultivated 
tribes of men that the necessity of propitiating spi- 
rits by offering worship is more especially felt. Thus 
in Southern Guinea a firm belief is entertained that 
there are demons or spirits who control the affairs of 
men, and who are themselves possessed of great 
diversity of character. Some of them are viewed as 
good spirits, and their kind offices are eagerly sought. 
Houses are built for their accommodation, and fre- 
quent offerings are made to them of food, drink, 
clothing, and furniture. Native priests pretend to 
hold intercourse witli them, and to act as channels of 
communication between mankind and theso demons. 
Thero are other spirits, however, whose presence is 
feared, and all kinds of means are employed to expel 
them from their lmuses and villages : “ On the Gold 
Coast,” Mr Wilson informs us, “thete are stated 
occasions, when the people turn out en masse (gener- 
ally at night) with clubs and torches, to drive away 
the e\ ll spirits from their towns. At a given signal, 
the whole community stait up, commence a most 
hideous howling, beat about in every nook and cor- 
ner of their dwellings, then rush into the streets, with 
their torches and clubs, like so many frantic maniacs, 
beat the air, and scream at the top of their voices, 
until some one^mnounces the dcpirture of the spirits 
through some gpte of the town, when they a re pur- 
sued several miles into the woods, and warned not to 
come back. After tilth the people breathe easier, 
sleep more quietly, ha\ a better health, and the town 
is once more cheered b> an abundance of food. 11 

These spirits are also supposed to take up their 
abodes in certain animals, which on that account one 
regarded as sacred. Thus monkeys found near • 
grave-yard are supposed tp be animated by the apt* 
rite* of the dead. On some parts of the Ckfld Count 
the crocodile is sacred; a certain data of makes on 
the Stave Coeat, and the shark at Bonny* araaRrt- 
gvded as sacred, aad an worshipped not on their 
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own account, but because they are regarded as the 
temples or dwelling-places of spirits, la Western 
Africa also the practice of offering human sacrifices 
to appease the anger of evil spirits is common, but 
nowhere more frequent or on a larger scale than in 
the kingdoms of Ashantee and Dahomey, and on the 
Bonny river. A striking illustration of the dread of 
evil spirits a* likely to prove injurious even to the 
dead, may be seen in the article Dead (Dbivino 
4 wax the Devil from the). 

Even the ancient Jews are alleged by some to 
have offered sacrifice to demons of a particular kind, 
which appeared especially in desert places in the form 
of goats, which in Scripture are oatyed leiWw, a word 
properly signifying goats. It appears more likely, 
however, that the Hebrews worshipped the demons 
adored by the ancient Tsabians, who appeared in the 
shape of goats. It is a feet well known to all wto 
have carefully studied the mythology of antiquity, 
that the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and all the nations of 
the East, who believed in a superintending provi- 
dence, wero of opinion that the government of the 
world was committed by the heavenly intelligences 
to an intermediate class of beings called demons, j 
Who acted as subordinate ministers to fulfil the de- 
signs of jthe higher powers to whom it properly be- I 
longed to govern tho universe. The noblest enjoy- 
ment which the Oriental mind could conceive to be 
experienced by tho Bupremo Being, was a state of en- 
tire and undisturbed repose ; and accordingly the idea 
came naturally to arise, that the cares ami anxietios of 
the active management of the universe were devolved 
upon inferior deputies or ministers, who received tho 
name of demons. Plato arranged these beings into 
Jiree classes, all of which were possessed of both a 
body and a soul, tho lattor being an omanation from 
tho Diviuo essence, aud tho former being composed 
of the particular element in which the particular 
class of demons had its residence. “ Those of the 
first and highest order, 11 he tells us, “ are composed 
of pure ether ; those of the second order consist of 
grosser air; and demons of the third or lowest rank 
have vehicles extracted from the element of water. 
Demons of the first and second order are invisible 
to mankind. Tho aquatic demons being invested 
with vehiotes of grosser materials, are sometimes 
visible, and sometimes invisible. Wren they do ap- 
pear, tjhough feintly observable by the human eye, 
they strike the beholder with terror and astonish- 
ment.” Demons were supposed* to be possessed 
with similar affections and feelings to those which 
actuate the human femily, and therefore, while they 
filled the universe, they occupied each his owi^ spe- 
cial locality. Every individual object In the visible 
creation had thus its presiding genius or demon ; and 
in this way the religion of the heathen hv its iqpre 
primitive form was rather Pantheistic than Poly- 
theistie. Hence Mallet, in his 4 Northern Antiqui- 
ties,' remarks, “ Each element was, according to the 
frith of primeval man, Under the guidance of some 


being peculiar to it. The earth, the water, A# finq 
the air, the sun, moon, and stars, had each their «* 
apective divinity. The trees, forests, rivers, mom 
tains, rocks, winds, thunder, and tempests, had the 
same; and merited on that seme a religious worship, 
which at first could not he directed to the visible 
object, but to the intelligence with which it was ani- 
mated. 1 ' 

Plutarch's doctrine in reference to demons was, 
that they were half related to the gods and half to 
men. But he supposed that among these interme- 
diate beings there was a graduated subordination 
according to the predominance of the divine op the 
sensuous element. When the latter prevailed die 
demons were malicious, revengeful, and cruel, re- 
quiring in order to conciliate them the offering up in 
many instances of even human sacrifices. Into this 
idea Porphyry entered, representing these demons as 
impure beings related to matter, from whieii the 
PJatonists derived aU evil. Such explanations af- 
forded the Christians a powerful weapon for assail- 
ing Paganism. 

*%EMONIANIST6, those who believe in the 
reality of domon fecal possession. The question lms 
often been keenly agitated among learned men, 
whether or not the demoniacs of the Now Testa- 
ment wore actually possessed by the Devil, and in- 
fluenced by him both mentally and corporeally. The 
ncological school of theologians contend that the 
demoniacs of Scripture were either madmen or per- 
sons afflicted with epilepsy or some other cerebral 
disease ; and in support of this opinion they adduce 
modical cases in which similar symptoms have been 
exhibited. But the great mass of theological writers 
entertain very different and much sounder views of 
tho subject, alleging that from the statements of the 
Evangelical historians, as well as from the whole 
facts of the cases brought forward, the demoniacs 
must have been clearly possessed by an evil spirit. 
The Demonianists, who hold firmly the doctrine of 
devil-possession, support their opinion by various 
arguments of a very conclusive character. 

1 . They refer to the whole sayings and doings of the 
demoniacs of Scripture, which are plainly inconsistent 
with the supposition that they were merely labour- 
ing under bodily disease. Thus in Mat. viii. 29, 
14 They cried out, saying, What have we to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of Qod? art thou come hither 
to torment us before Jhe time ?" The evil spirits are 
said on one occasion to have left the demoniac and 
passed into a herd of swine. Such a transition can- 
not possibly be reconcile^ with any species of in- 
sanity, and can ouly be explained by admitting 'that 
thg persons were really possessed by devils, which 
by Divine permission entered into the swine and 
drove them headMg into the sea. 

2. Various cases of demoniacs occur in the New 
Testament, in w^ich not the slightest symptoms at 
metitol derangement eould inJseentil. Thus fn 
the dumb demoniac itfetiM ill Mat ix. 82, asul 



tmk* xL 14> as A in Am dumb end blind damoaSao 
—te nd to In Mat. xil 22, we top no aridene# that 
the in tel l e ct waa in the least degree impaired or 


8. It is well worthy of being noticed as oootan* 
bag the reality of the demon-p o sses aio n, that even hr 
those cases, as in Mat. xvii. 15, where the symp- 
toms might be regarded as allied to those of epilepsy, 
an exp— n statement is made attributing the morbid 
Influences end effects to the ageucy of the devil 

4. The art of divination, the exercise of which 
—quires no small ingenuity and skill, and which could 
only be practised by persons in sound possession of 
their mental powers, is alleged in Acta xvi. 16, to 
toe been practised by a demoniac damsel at Phi- 
lippi 

5. Testimony from various quarters can be ad- 
duced in proof of the demoniacs of Scripture being 
actually possessed by the devil. Thus we toe the 
plain statement of the Evangelists in various passages, 
but mo— especially in Mat. iv. 24, in which it is ex - 
pressly declared concerning Jesus, “And his fame 
went throughout all Syria : and they brought unto him 
all siok people that we— taken with divers diseases and 
torments, and those which we— possessed with devils, 
and those which we— lunatick, and those that had 
the palsy ; and he healed them/' We have the tes- 
timony of the very enemies of Christ, who would 
toe willingly denied the reality of such possession 
if they could possibly have done it, but they are 
compelled, however unwillingly, to admit his power 
over unclean spirits, Mat. ix. 34, “ But the Pharisees 
said, He casteth out devils th— ugh the prince of the 
devils." And last and greatest of all, we have the 
testimony of our blessed Lord himself, as in Mark 
ix. 25, “When Jobus saw that the people came run- 
ning together, ho rebuked the foul spirit, Baying unto 
him, Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, come 
out of him, and enter no mo— into him and Luke 
xl 19, “ And if I by Beelsebub cast out devils, by 
whom do your sons cast them out? the— fore shall 
they be your judges." 

6. That demoniacs we— not persons labouring 
under disease, is plain from the circumstance that 
the sacred write— make an express distinction be- 
tween demoniacs and diseased persons ; and likewise 
between the easting out of demons and the healing 
of the sick. Thus Mark i. 32, “ And at even, when 
the sun did set, they brought quto him all that were 
diseased, and them that we— possessed with devils." 
Luke vi. 17, 18, “ And he came down with them, 
and stood in the plain, and the company of his dis- 
ciples, and a great multitude of people out of all Ju- 
dea and Jerusalem, and from the sea-coast of Tyre 
and Sidon, which came to hear him, and to be hea lid 
of their diseases; and they that we— vexed with 
andean spirits; and they we— healed;" Luke xiil 
tf , « And he said unto them, Go ye, end tell that 


tMMCteir, and ti* third dtjr I shall b. 



7. An additional argument in favour of the reality 
of the devil-possessions of Scrota—, may he drawn 
from the fret, that wherever elroumihnto a— 
brought forward hi reference to the deu—ntek they 
a— gene— Uy such ss serve to show that the— mas 
something extraordinary and pro ternatuml In tbdr 
ease; for we find them doing homage to Christ and 
his apostles, and what is peculiarly striking they, 
all knew him, and united in confessing his divinity. 
Thus Msrk i. 23, 24, “ And the— was in their syne* 
goguea man with an unclean spirit; and hearted 
out, saying, Let us alone ; what have we to do with 
thee, thou Jesus of Nasa— th? art thou oome to do* 
st— y us? 1 know thee who thou art, the Holy 
One of God Luke iv. 41, “ And devils also came 
out of many, crying out, and saying, Thou art 
Christ the Bon of God. Aud he — buking them, suf- 
fered them not to speak : for they knew that he was 
Christ.” 

Nor is the opinion of the Demonianists a modem 
theory, uurecogufsed by the ancient Christian church 
On the contrary, the Fathers of tbo chu— h a— una* 
nimoiis in maintaining that the persons of whom we 
have been speaking we— —ally poasessed with de- 
mons, and the church itself, in accordance with thie 
opinion, instituted a separate order of persons called 
Exohc ibts (which aoe), whose office it was to cast 
out evil spirits. 

The doctrine of spiritual influence on the minds of 
men has been held in all ages and among almost alf 
nations. The gods who watched over the heroes of 
the Iliad, the demon who assiduously tracked the 
steps of Socrates, the genii of the Eastorn mythology, 
the fairies and witches of the Northern nations, the 
dreaded phantoms which a— supposed to rule over 
the Southern hemisphere, proclaim the universal be- 
lief in an invisible spiritual agency, exerted for good 
or for evil, wherever the human race has been found. 
“ At the present day," as Roberts informs us, “ Th# 
universal opinion in the East is, that devils liave tit# 
power to enter into and take possession of men, in 
the same sense os we understand it to have been the 
case, as described by the sacred writers. 1 to# 
often seen the poor objects who were believed to be 
under demoniacal influence, and certainly, in some 
instances, 1 found it no easy matter to account for 
their, conduction natural principles; 1 toe seen 
them writhe aqd tear thcmsclvcn in the most frantic 
manner; they burst asunder the cord# with which 
they were bound^wd fell on the ground as if daa d . 
At one time they a— silent, and again most voci- 
ferous ; they dash with fury among the people, and 
loudly pronounce their imprecations. But no sooner 
do— the exorcist come forward, than the victim to 
comes the subject of new emotions ; he st a—*, talk# 
incoherently, *’ghs and fay# on th# ground ; and ftt 
th! course of an hour, is aa calm aa any wb© a— 
around him. Thorn men who prof#- to qftet tefir 
are frighiftil-lookii^ c— aft— a, and m o» — so- 
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t int!**. It i« a feet, tliat they affect to eject the evil 
•pirits by their prince of devils. Females are much 
more subject to these affections than men; and Fri- 
day is the day of all others on which they are most 
liable to be attacked. I am fatty of opinion that 
nearly all their possessions would be removed by 
medicine, or by arguments of a more tangible nature. 
Not long ago a young female was said to be under 
the influence of an evil spirit, but the father, being 
an unbeliever, took a large broom and began to beat 
his daughter in the most unmerciful manner. After 
some time the spirit cried aloud, ‘ Do not beat me ! 
do not beat me V and took its departure. There is 
a fiend called Poothani, which is said to take great 
delight in entering little children ; but the herb called 
pa-mamta is then administered with great success." 

In Western Africa supposed demoniacal posses- 
sions are very common, and the appearances which 
these cases exhibit, somewhat resemble those de- 
scribed in the Sacred Scriptures. Frantic ges- 
tures, oonvulsions, foaming at the mouth, feats of 
supernatural strength, furious ravings, lacerations of 
the body, gnashing of the teeth, and other affections 
of a similar kind, characterize those who are believed 
to be under the influence of the Evil One. In some 
of these cases, Mr. Wilson says, that the symptoms 
exhibited were, as ho discovered, the eflbcts of the 
exhibition of powerful narcotics, and in others they 
appeared to him to bo plainly the result of an excited 
state of the nerves. On Hie Pongo coast there are 
four or five classes of spirits which, it ib believed, may 
enter into a man, and when any one is supposed to 
be possessed, ho passes through the hands of the 
priests of these different orders, till some one declares 
it to be a cose with which he is acquainted, and 
which ho can cure. A temporary house is built, 
dancing commences, various ceromonica are per- 
formed, medicines are administered, and aftor a fort- 
night spent in this way, night and day, during which 
the performers are amply supplied with food and 
rum, the euro is pronounced complete. A house is 
then built near the residence of the cured demoniac, 
whioh is intended to accommodate the ejected devil, 
who is henceforth to become his tutelar god, to 
whom be must pay all due respect, and whose com- 
mands he must implicitly obey, if he would not in- 
cur the penalty of a return of the demoniacal pos- 
session. , 

DENDRITES (Gr. dtndron, a tree), the god of a 
tree, a surname of Dionysus (which see). 

DENDRITES, a name given to those Greek 
monks in the twelfth century who passed their lives 
on high trees. , 

DENDR1TIS, the goddess of the tree, a sur- 
name of Helena, under which Bhe had a sanctuary 
built to her at Rhodes. . • 

DRNDROPHORL See Collegium Dendko- 
shqhiuu. 

DENMARK (Church op). The early history of 
Sit Danes, as well as of the other Scandinavian 


tribes, is involved in mystery and legendary 4nt 
ness. It is not improbable that Denmark was ori- 
ginally peopled by a colony of Scythians, from the 
north of the Euxine sea, and who, bearing thensme 
of Cimmerians, gave rise to the appellation Cimbri, 
which thin people bore so long before theyossumed the 
name of Danes. Little is known of thia early colony, 
except that they formed a portion of the barbarians 
from the North who overran the Roman Empire 
rather more than a century before the birth of Christ. 
Their own historical monuments, however, go no 
farther back than the arrival of Odiu, which is usually 
dated n. c. 70. Saxo Grammaticus, who wrote about 
the middle of the twelfth century, supposes that the 
Danish monarchy was founded by a person of the 
name of Dan, from whom the country was called Den 
mark ; that he lived in the year of the world 2910, and 
that the country has ever since been governed by bis 
posterity. Sweno, a contemporary of Saxo, who 
! also wrote a history of Denmark, traces the founda- 
tion of the monarchy to Skjttld, tho son of Odin, 
thus following the statements of the Icelandic 
chronicles. 

The existence of a powerful sovereign in the north 
of Europe, called Odin, is not merely borne out by 
the traditions prevalent throughout the Scandinavian 
territories, but by the ancient poems and chronicles, 
as well as by the institutions and customs of these 
northern nations. From tho various records which 
profess to detail the history of this remarkable per- 
sonage, we learn tliat he commanded the A&sir, a 
people inhabiting the country situated between the 
Euxiuo and the Caspian seas. The principal city 
was named Asgard. Having collected a numerous 
army, Odin marched towards the north and wei»t of 
Europe, subduing all the nations through which he 
passed, and giving them to one or other of Ilia sons 
for subjects. From these princes various noble fa- 
milies of the North claim their descent. Having 
distributed the new governments among his sons, he 
proceeded towards Scandinavia, where Denmark 
having submitted to lus arms, he appointed his son 
Skjbld king over that country, the first who is al- 
leged to have borne that title. 

It is not easy to determine what was the precise 
nature of the religion anciently professed in the north 
of Europe. As far as it can be ascertained from 
Latin and Greek authors who have written on the 
subject, it consisted of various elementary principles, 
which are thus sketched by Mallet in his * Northern 
Antiquities:' “It- taught the being of a 4 supreme 
God, roaster of the universy, to whom all things were 
submissive and obedient.' Such, according to Taci- 
tus, was the supreme God of the Germans. The 
«oient Icelandic mythology calls him ‘the author 
of every thing that existeth; the eternal, the an- 
cient, the liviug and awful Being, the ee a rcher lute 
Gpnceatad things! the Bring that never chugrth, 
This religion attributed to the Supreme Drily ‘an 
infinite power, a boundless knowledge, an incamip. 
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tibls justice/ and forbade its follow** to represent obey Odin, the meet ends at of the gods, end tfcfc 
Umttiderany corporeal form. They were not even greet principle of ell things, Traces ofihe worship 
to think of confining him within the enclosure of of these Gkmndinevien gods are to be found at this 
waflt, but weze teoght that it was only within woods day in Deumerk, Sweden, and Norway* In the 
and conseemted forests that they could serve him middle of a plain, or upon some little hill/are to be 
properly* There ha seemed to reign in silence, end seen altars around which the people were wont to 
' to make ldmself felt by the respeet which he inspired, assemble for sacrifice* These altars generally eon** 
ft was an injurious extravagance to attribute to this sist of three long pieces of rock set upright, which 
deify a human figure, to erect statues to turn, to serve for a basis to a great flat stone forming the 
suppose him of any sex, or to represent him by table of the altar. There is commonly found a huge 
images. From this supreme God were sprung (as it cavity underneath the altar, which might be intended 
were emanations of his divinity) an infinite number of to receive the blood of the victims, and atones for 
subaltern deities and genii, of which every part of the striking Are arc almost invariably found scattered 
visible world was the seat and temple. These intel- around it. At length, as the Scandinavians formed 
ligeuces did not barely reside iii each part of nature; connections with other countries of Europe, temples 
they directed its operations, it was the organ or in- began to be built, and idols introduced. The partl- 
strument of their love or liberality to mankind, cular details of the ancient worship of theso northern 
Each element was under the guidance of some being countries will be found in another article. (See 
peculiar to it. The earth, the water, the Are, the Scandinavians, Religion of the Ancient.) 
air, the sun, moon, and stars had each their respec- The Arst eAorts to Christianise Denmark were 
rtive divinity. The trees, forests, rivers, mountains, made by Anglo-Saxon missionaries in the seventh 
rocks, winds, thunder and tempests had the same ; century. An English presbyter named Willibrord, 
and merited on that score a religious worship, which, who in A. D. 69A was consecrated archbishop of tlio 
at Arst, could not be directed to the visible object, Frisian, passed into Jutland. His minsion to that 
hut to the intelligence with which it was animated, region foiled, but he purchased thirty children of 
The motive of this worship was the fear of a deity the uatives, whom he instructed in tho knowledge of 
.irritated by the sins of men, but who, at- tho same Clirlstianity, and when he landed on Heligoland, tho 
time, was merciful, and capable of being appeased by island dedicated to the old German idol Fosite, lie 
prayer and repentance. They looked up to him as wished to establish his abode there in order to bap* 
to the active principle, which, by uniting with the tise thorn. But to disturb anything dedicated on 
earth or passive principle, liad produced men, ani* the holy island to the Doity was regarded as a heavy 
mals, plants, and all visible beings; they even be- offence. When Willibrord, tbereforo, ventured to 
jieved that he was the only agent in nature, who baptise the children in the sAcrcd fountain, and his 
preserves the several beings, and disposes of all companions slew some of the consecrated animals, 
ovents. To servo this divinity with sacrifices and tho rage of the people was so violently excited, that 
prayers, to do no wrong to others, and to be brave they made the intruders cast lots which of thorn 

and intrepid in themselves, were all the moral con- should be slain as an offering to tho idols. The 

sequences they derived from these doctrines. Lastly, individual on whom the lot foil was sacrificed ao* 
the belief of a future state cemented and completed cordingly, and the rest of the party were dismissed 
the whole building. Cruel tortures were there re- into the Frankish territory. 

served for such as despised these three fundamental It was only, however, in the ninth century, that 
precepts of morality, and joys without number and Christianity can be said to have found a footing in 
without end awaited every religious, just, and valiant Denmark. Tho circumstances which in the course 
man.** of Providence led to this important event, are thus 

This primitive religion of the Northern ffotions stated by Ncander : u In Denmark certain feuds had 
lost much of its original purity, and underwent re- arisen, touching the right of succession to the 
markable changes in the course of the seven or eight crown ; and/ on this occasion, the interference of 

centuries which intervened between the time of Lewis the Pipus, Emperor of Germany, was solicited 

Odin and the conversion of Denmark to the Chris- by one of the princes, Herald Krag, who ruled in 
tian foith. The most striking alteration whidi took Jutland. In answer to this application, he sent, So 
place during that period was in the number of the 822, an ambassador to Denmark ; and, with the ne - 
gods who were to be*wor»hipped. The Supreme gotiations which ensued, was introduced * proposi- 
Being, instead of presiding over and regulating uui- tiqp for the establishment, or at least to prepare the 
venal nature, came to be restricted to one province, way for the establishment, of a mission among the 
end passed among the great mass of the people'for Danes. The primate of France, Ebbo, aadMAop 
the God of War. The Danes seem to have paid the qf Rheims, a man educated at the imperial com t, and 
honours to Odin. The prose Edda reckons for a time the emperor's fovourite mhriater^wni at* 
Up twelve gods, and as many goddesses, Jo whom lected by him for th# management of tide Insfcm 
dlrine honours were due, and who, though thsjrhad Ebbo, who at the court of his 
v a, ce rtain power, were nevertheless obliged to aeen 
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long lime before felt desirous of consecrating himself 
to the work of converting that people. Practised in 
the a&it* of the world, end ardently devoted to the 
spread of Christianity, ae well ae confident of its 
triumphant progress, he was peculiarly qualified to 
unite the office of ambassador with that of a teacher 
among the heathen. Halitgar, bishop of Cambray, 
author of the Liber Fosnitentialis, was for a while 
associated with him ; and the emperor made him the 
grant of a place called Welanao or Welna, probably 
the present Munaterdorf, near Itsohoe, as a secure 
retreat, as well as a means of support daring his la- 
boars in the north. He succeeded in gaining over 
king Hamid himself, and those immediately about his 
pereon, to Christianity ; though political reasons may 
no doubt have contributed somewhat to this success. 
In the year 826, the king, with his wife and a nu- 
merous train of followers, made a visit to the em-* 
peror at Ingelheim, where the rite of baptism was 
with great solemnity administered to him and to 
several others. The emperor himself stood god- 
father to the king, and the empress Judith, god-mo- 
ther to the queen. 1 * 

Whon king Hamid proposed to return to his 
country, a monk of great zeal and piety, named 
Anschar or Ansgar, was selected to accompany him, 
with the view of endeavouring to convert the Danes 
from Paganism to Christianity. On reaching the 
scene of his missionary labours, Anschar commenced 
his work by purchasing native boys, whom, with 
others presented to him by the king, he took under 
his own care to educate and train as teachers for 
their countrymen. This missionary institution com- 
menced with twelve pupils. The unsettled condition 
of the country prevented him from doing more. 
The king had alienated his people from him by em- 
bracing Christianity, and forming connections with 
the Franks, and in a. n. 828 he was driven from the 
countiy and compelled to seek refugo in a Frankish 
feof, whioh he had received as a present from the 
omperor. In consequence of the flight of Herald, 
Anschar was discouraged, and feeling that it was 
unsafe and inexpedient to continue his laboura in 
Denmark, he availod himself of an invitation to pass 
over to Sweden, where some seeds of Christianity 
had already been scattered. 

After the departure of Anschar, the Danish mis- 
sion passed into the hands of a monk allied Gislema, 
who, however, felt himself not a little crippled in his 
exertions by the determined opposition of Iforick, 
king of Jutland, hitlierto a violent enemy to Chris- 
tianity. Anschar, in the course of a short time, hav- 
ing been compelled to quit his missionary sphere in 
Sweden, was elevated by the emperor of Germany to 
the rank of an archbishop, and taking advantage of 
his improved position, he .entered into eovreepox^ 
deuce with Horick, and so won his confidence, that 
he was permitted to lay the foundation of a Chris- 
tian church, and to establish .Christian worship 
wherever he chose, as well at to instruct and bap- 


tise all who desired It Having selected Mstssw^ 
a town situated on the borders of the two kingdoms, 
he {dented a church there, whioh was instrument* 
in turning many from the worship of idols to tha 
adoption of the Christian faith. 

The prospects of the mission in Denmark warn in 
a short time clouded by the death of Horick, who 
was killed in battle, and the succession of Horick XL, 
who was unfavourable to the Christian cause. The 
doors of the Christian church at Schleswig were 
closed, Christian worship was forbidden, and the priest 
obliged to flee. The check, however, was only tern 
poraty. Anschar was invited to send back the priest, 
the church at Schleswig was re-opened, and what the 
Fagans would not suffer through fear of enchant- 
ment, it was provided with a bell. Liberty was also 
given to form a second church at Ripen in Jutland. 
Ansdtar was unwearied in bis efforts to carry forward 
the good work, and oven on his dying bed the sal- 
vation of the Danes and Swedes occupied hie mind. 
In a letter written during his last illness, he recom- 
mended to the German bishops and to King Lewis 
to use all their exertions for the continuance of these 
missions. 

Rimbert, the successor of Anschar, strove to fol- 
low in his stops. Ho made several journeys, hot with- 
out groat danger, to Donmark and Sweden. But the 
circumstances of the times were far from favourable 
to tho progress of Christianity among the Scandina 
vian tribes, engaged as they were in predatozy and 
piratical incursions into Germany, England, and 
France. Yet tho Danes, by their settlements in 
England, were brought more nearly within the range 
of Christian influences. During the first half of the 
tenth century, a violent persecution of the Chris- 
tians in Denmark took place under the authority of 
King Gurni, who had usurped the throne of that 
country. At leugth, however, the German emperor, 
Heniy I., in A. d. 934, interposed, and compelled the 
Danish sovereign not only to sheathe the sword of 
persecution, but to surrender the province of Schles- 
wig to the German empire. This province afforded 
for the first time a stable and secure seat for 
tho Christian church. It was now occupied by a 
colony of Christians, thus affording a convenient 
point from whioh Christianity might bear upon Dan- 
mark. The archbishop Unni taking advantage of 
this happy change, again made a missionary tour to 
the North. The king Gurm was as bitterly opposed 
os ever to the Christian faith; but it was otherwise 
with his Bon Harold, who had been trained up in a 
knowledge of Christianity \ff his mother Thyxa, a 
daughter of the first Christian prince Harold* 13m 
youijg prince had not been baptised, but he openly 
avdwed his favour for the Christians, and through 
the whole period of his reign of fifty yean, he en- 
couraged as far as possible the spread of Christianity 
in his doqunions. ^ vv between this prince and Urn 
empetar Otho I. terminated in A. Ik OT* by t lam? 
of peace, which tended In ae mrott degree to bring 
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[ ; sbwtthe tim mMkhmrnt of the Christian church 
in Denmark. Hamid, with hi* wife Gunild, rood vod 
haptiwn In the presence of the emperor, end the 
htttar Hood god-f*ther at the baptism of the young 
Prince Bueno. It was In the reign of Hamid that 
Adaldag, archbishop of Hamburg pad Bremen, was 
enabled to conceive and cany out the plan of conse- 
crating several biahope for Denmark. 

A keen content now ensued between the Pagan 
and Chriatian parties among the Danes, the former 
being aided and abetted by Sneno, the king's sou. 
In ▲. d. 991, Herald perished in battle, and Sueno, 
on mounting the throne, banished the Christian 
priests, and re-established the old religion. It was 
under this monarch that the Danes conquered Eng- 
land, and on establishing himself in a Christian land, 
Sueno gave up his opposition to Christianity, and even 
professed anew to embraoe It. Ilia son, Canute the 
Qreat, was won over to Christianity by the influence 
of the Christian Church in England, and on succeed- 
ing to the government, he applied himself with great 
seal to the work of giving a firm foundation to the 
Christian church in Denmark. To reclaim the Fa- 
gans, who were still very numerous, churches were 
built and Anglo-Saxon missionaries appointed. 

In the eleventh century, the church in Denmark 
was treated with much favour by Sweyn II. This 
monarch erected and liberally endowed a number of 
places of worship, besides founding four new bish- 
oprics, two in Scania, and two in Jutland. But 
though thus zealous in advancing the spiritual good 
of his subjects, his own private character waa more 
than questionable. By his licentious conduct he ex- 
posed himself to ecclesiastical censures. The fol- 
lowing incident, showing the stern authority which 
the church could exercise even over a royal delin- 
quent, is related by Dr. Dunham, in his ‘ History of 
Scandinavia: 1 “ Sweyn was a man of Btrong pas- 
| stone, and of inritable temperament. In a festival 
which he gave to his chief nobles in the city of Roskild, 
some of the guests, heated by wine, indulged them- 
selves in imprudent, though perliaps true, remarks 
on his conduct. The following morning, some offi- 
cious tale-bearers acquainted him with the circum- 
stenoe; and in the rage of the moment he Qitiared 
them to be pnt to death, though they were then at 
mass in the cathedral — that very cathedral which had 
been the scene of hit own father’s murder. When, 
on the day following this tragical event, he proceeded 
to the church, he was met by the bishop, who, ele- 
vating the crosier, commanded him to retire, and not 
to pollute by his presence the house of God—tM 
house which he had already desecrated by blood. 

. Hie attendants drew their swords, but he forbade 
them to exercise any degree of violence toward# a 
man who, in the discharge of his duty, defied even 
kings. Retiring mournfully to his pekoe, he as- 
sumed the garb of penance, wept «d prared, end 
lammtud his crime during tiuwedays. HetWpre- 
i aprtel htmsetf, in the same mean apparel, bums the 


gates of the cathedral*' The bishop maria thaiuitet 
of the Berrios ; the KyriaEUiton had boost ehaonted, 
and the Gloria about to ooummuee, whan bote* hi 
formed that the royal penitent was outside the gates. 
Leering the altar, he repaired to the spot, mM the 
suppliant monarch, and greeted him with the k to of 
peace. Bringing him into the church! he heard fcle 
confession, removed the excommunication, end at* 
lowed him to join in the service. Soon afterward*, 
in the same cathedral, the king made a public con- 
fession of his crime, asked pardon alike of God and 
men, waa allowed to resume hie royal apparel, and 
solemnly absolved. But he had yet to make satis- 
faction to the kindred of the deceased in conformity 
with the law ; and to mitigate the cauoaioal penance, 
he presented one of his domains to the church. The 
name of this prelate (no unworthy rival of St. Am- 
brose) should be embalmed in history. He was an 
Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastic, William, whom the arch- 
bishop of Bremen had nominated to that dignity, 
and who had previously been the Moratory of Canute 
the Great. During the long period that he had 
governed the diocese of Roskild, he had won the 
esteora of all men alike by his talents and his vir- 
tues. For the latter he had the reputation of a mint 
(and he deserved the distinction better than nine- 
tenths of the semi-deities whose names disgrace the 
calendar), and for the former, that of a wizard. It 
is no disparagement to the honour of this apostolic 
churchman, that he had previously been the intimate 
friend of the monarch ; nor any to that of Sweyn, 
that after this event he honoured this bisliop more 
than he had done before." 

From this time till bis death Sweyn continued an 
obedient son of the Roman Catholic church. He 
spent largo sums in supporting missions in Sweden, 
Norway, and the isles. In his reign the Pagans of 
Bemholm were converted to Christianity, destroying 
with contempt the idol Frigga, which they had eo 
long been accustomed to worship. Towards the end 
of the eleventh century, the church in Danmark re- 
ceived considerable increase of power through the 
favour of Canute IV. sumamed the saint. He ex- 
empted ecclesiastics from all dependence on the 
secular authority ; ho raised bishops to a level with 
dukes and princes ; he brought the clergy into his 
council, and endeavoured to give them a voice In the 
assembly of tfye slates. A tine of proceeding ao un- 
popular with all parties, except churchmen them- 
selves, could not fail to be followed with unhappy 
consequences. The people rose in revolt, and G* 
nute fell a victim to the indignation of the mob 
The unfortunate king was succeeded by his broth** 
Enc III., sumamed the Good, one of the best , 
princes that ever occupied the Danish throne. To 
check tbs extravagant ppwer of the archbishop of j 
Bremen, whose jurisdiction extended over ttm imboie 
North, this wary prince prevailed upon Ae iope to 
erect an additional eiribdmopteatlomftr He tnede 
a pilgrimage to the Holy and 
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: person, that he might secure the favour and support 
of the Pontiff. He made large donations to the 
church in his own dominions, and gave a settlement 
to the Cistercian order among his people, besides 
| founding at Lucca a cloister for the accommodation 
r of Danish palmers. In short, such was his devotion 
to the interests of mother church, that he is styled a 
jjaint by more than one writer of his times. 
safeDonmark was now to a great extent a professedly 
Christian country, but the population on the coasts 
were much molested by tiie incursions of Pagan 
pirates. At length Valdemar I., surnamed the Great, 
resolved to destroy the strongholds of these lawless 
rovers, to cut their gods in pieces, and convert them 
to Christianity. With tliese intentions he led an 
armament against the isle of Itugen, which was in- 
habited by a race of fierce and cruel idolaters. The 
account of tho expedition is interesting, as given by* 
Dunham: “To their gigantic idol, Svantovit, they 
offered human sacrifices, and believed a Christian to 
be the most acceptable of all. The high-priost had 
unbounded power over thorn, fie was the inter- 
preter of the idol's will ; lie was the great augur ; lie 
prophesied; nobody but him could approach the 
deity. The treasures laid at the idol’s foot from most 
parts of the Slavonic world were immense. Then 
there was a fine white horse, which tho high-priest 
only could approach ; and in it the spirit of the deity 
often rcsidod. Tho Animal was believed to under 
take immense journeys every night, while sleep op- 
pressed mortals. Three hundred chosen warriors 
formed a guard of honour to the idol; they too 
brought all which they took in war to the sanctuary. 
There wa» a prestige connected with the temple ; it 
was regarded as the palladium not of the island 
merely, but of Slavonic freedom ; and all approach to 
it was carefully guarded. Valdemar was not dis- 
mayed. Ho pushed with vigour the siege of Ar- 
cona ; and waa about to carry it by assault, when his 
two military churchmen, Absalom, bishop of Ros- 
kild, and Eskil, archbishop of Lund, advised him to 
spare the idolaters upon the following conditions : 
that they would deliver him their idol with all the 
treasure ; tliat they would release, without ransom, 
all their Christian slaves ; that all would embrace, 
and with constancy, the gospel of Christ ; that tho 
lands now belonging to their priests should be trans- 
ferred to the support of Christian churches ; that, 
whenever required, they would serve in the armies 
of the king ; and that they would pay him an annual 
tribute. Hostages being given for the performance 
of these stipulations, the invaders entered the tern- 
plo, and proceeded to destroy Svantovit, under the 
eyes of a multitude of Pagans, who expected every 
moment to see a dreadftd miracle. The idol was so 
largo, that they could not, at once hurl it to tigs 
ground, lest it should (all on some ono, and the Pa* 
ganl be enabled to boast of its having revenged 
itself. They broke it in pieces ; and the wood was 
aut up into logs for the fires of the camp. Great 


was the amasement of the spectators to witness this 
tameness on the part of so potent a god; and . they 
could only account for it by inferring that Christ was 
still more powerful. The temple waa nett burnt; 
and so were three others, all with idols. The numer- 
ous garrisons of the island were made to capitulate; 
the victors returned to Denmark in triumph; and 
missionaries were sent to instruct the inhabitants in 
the doctrines and duties of Christianity. At the in- 
stance of Bishop Absalom, the island waa annexed 
to the diocese of Roskild. This was agloriouaand it 
was an enduring conquest ; a fierce people were con- 
verted into liarmoniBed subjects, and piracy lost its 
great support.” 

But while Valdemar was thus sealous in attacking 
the idolaters on the coast of the Baltic, he yielded 
so much to the influence of the cleigy of Ills own 
kingdom, tliat he was persuaded to collect the tithes 
evon by the sword. The impost was unpopular, 
more especially among the Seamans, who were also 
unfriendly to bishops, and still more to clerical celi- 
bacy. Neither mild nor severe measures were effec- 
tual in inducing them to pay the obnoxious tax, and 
at length Valdemar, dreading greater evils, suspended 
the collection uutil the people should be more acces- 
sible to reason. In the thirteenth century, so un- 
bounded had the power of the Danish clergy become, 
that Christopher 1., in consequence of a supposed 
encroachment on the privileges of the church, was 
excommunicated, and his kingdom put uuder an in- 
terdict. This bold step roused the rosontineut of the 
king and his nobles, and in revenge a royal decree 
was issued revoking the concessions of privileges, 
immunities, and oven domains made by his ancestors 
to the cathedral of Lund. A contest thus commenced 
between the king and the church, which must have 
led to the most disastrous results to the kingdom at 
large, had it not been abruptly terminated by the 
sudden death of the monarch ; but the interdict con- 
tinued for a number of years, until, by a general 
council held at Lyons A. i>. 1274, it was removed, 
and tho following year, the king, Eric VII. was recon- 
ciled to the church, though even after that time be 
frequently seized tho church tithes, and applied to 
his own use the produce arising from the monastic 
domains. Nor was his son and successor, Eric VIII., 
less involved in quarrels with the church. Again 
was the kingdom placed under interdict on account 
of indignities offered to the archbishop of Lund ; the 
king was condemned by the Popo and a commission 
of cardinals to pay a large fine, and in default of pay- 
ment, not only was the kingdom to remain under in- 
terdict, but the royal offender was to bo excommtiai* 
cated along with his brother Christopher, who had 
beftu the main instrument in arresting the archbishop 
Matters, however, were compromised, the fine wee 
reduced to a comparatively small sum, and tho quar- 
lekcamq toan end. From this time onward tOl th* 
Refofrqpatian in the ettfttory, the church 

continued to maintain Ha atdhcrity **d power 
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From the contiguity of Denmark to AeProteat- 
wrt states of Germany the new opinions found their 
way into that country almost immediately after their 
promulgation by Luther. Christian, the heir of the 
thnmes of Denmark and Norway, so far favoured the 
Protestant cause, that he sent for missionaries to 
presoh it openly; but in a short time he withdrew 
his countenance from the movement, and even dis- 
avowed what he had previously sanctioned. Fre- 
deric L, the then reigning sovereign, not only toler- 
ated the new doctrines, but secretly encouraged their 
diffusion. At the diet of Odensay in 1627, he went 
much farther, and exhorted the bishops to enforce, 
in their respective dioceses, the preaching of the 
pure word of God, divested of the corruptions 
which had been associated with it. The leaning to 
the Lutheran doctrines, which the king e\idently 
showed, had its effect notwithstanding the opposition 
of the bishops. The assembled states decreed that 
there should be perfect liberty of conscience ; that 
priests, monks, and nuns might lawfully many ; that 
(he pallium should no longer be solicited from the 
Pope ; that bishops should be elected by the chap- 
ters, and confirmed by the crown without Papal 
bulls. These were decided Bteps towards the intro- 
duction of tho reformed principles into Denmark. 
The improvement went forward. Many of the reli- 
gious establishments were forsaken by their inmates, 
and their revenues wore seised by the crown, some of 
the domains being given up to the secular nobles. 
No bishop was now elected without the recomraen 
elation of the crown. Lutheran missionaries began 
everywhere to make their appearance, exciting a 
great sensation among the people by their seal and 
the novelty of their manner. In the cities where 
intelligence more abounded, the new doctrines ra- 
pidly spread, and even in the rural districts not a 
few were found holding keenly Protestant views. 
The ancient church at this tune received a blow from 
which it could not afterwards recover. The Komish 
clergy had now lost their hold of the people, and 
their system was plainly destined to fall. One of 
the last acts of Frederic I., who had been mAfrily 
instrumental in bringing about this important change, 
was to receive the Confession of Augsburg, which 
he imposed on his Protestant subjects, leaving those 
who still adhered to Romanism to follow their own 
conscientious convictions. 

An interregnum followed the death of Frederic, 
end, taking advantage pf the unsettled state of tho 
country, the Romish eleegy made great efforts to re- 
cover the privileges which they had lost during the 
late reign. Nor were they altogether unsuccessful. 
At a meeting of the states-genend, held in a. D. 
1689; a decree was passed that bishop* alone should 
him the power of conferring bohr orders that the 
Ik has should he duly paid, and whoever should not 
pay afced 4 have no protection frees the civil 
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power ; that bequests to the church might be law 
frilly made and peacefully enjoyed; 0ml As Church 
should be supported in her actual rights Sad pot* 
sessions. These concessions, however, WWl m of 
them withdrawn by Christian III. ofr Ms ececMhm 
to the throne. His first* step was to exclude Ac 
bishops from the senate, and to interdict them from 
all authority in temporal concerns. Having ae c oa a - 
plished this object, he called a private meeting Cl 
his senators, at which a resolution was pamed, to 
confiscate the revenues of the bishops for the use of 
the state, to destroy their jurisdiction in the church, 
as well as in the state, and not to restore them ft 
even a general council should decree their restora- 
tion, unless the king, the senate, and the states of 
the realm should revoke tho present resolution. It 
was also agreed to adhere in future to tho Protestant 
weligion, and to defend and advance its interests. An 
act, embodying these resolutions, was signod by eaoh 
member, who promised to keep them Secret. list- 
ing thus secured the support of his senators, Chris- 
tian proceeded to take some bold steps for the *c- 
complisliment of his design. AH tho bishops of the 
kingdom were seised and put in close custody. To 
justify this extraordinary step in the eyes of the na- 
tion and of Europe, Christian assembled the state* 
at Copenhagen, when, after a violent denunciation 
of the Romish clergy by tho king, their domina- 
tion was formally declared at an end, and the Ro» 
man Catholio worship abolished. The church 
revenues were adjudged to state purposes, to the 
support of the Protestant ministers, to the mainte- 
nance of the poor, to tho foundation of hospitals, and 
to tho sustentation of the university and the schools. 

Thus was the Protestant Church established in 
Denmark on the firm and solid footing on which it 
has rested down to the present day. It was not, how- 
ever, till the reign of Christian V. that tho consti- 
tution of the Danish Lutheran Church was fully 
settled, when, m 1083 , the code of Danish laws, 
civil and ecclesiastical, which are still in force, wae 
drawn up, confirmed, and sanctioned by tho king. 
In this code, the religion of the Danish dominions Is 
restricted to the faith of the Lutheran Church. The 
Danish ritual was first prepared, sanctioned, and 
published in 1686, and a Latin translation of It was 
published in • 1706 . 

In Denmark, as well as in Haeden and Norway, 
no person is permitted to fill an> office, civil or mill* 
ta*y, unless he* belongs to the Lutheran church. 
Hence the great importance attached in these, and 
indeed in all Lutheran countries, to the rite of 000- 
fixation by the bishop or dean. “It is notedly 
considered,” says Mr. Bainuel Laing, “as a religious, 
but also as a civil set, and one of the grants* Import* 
qpce to# the individual jn every station, from At 
highest to the lowest It is the proof of having at- 
tained majority in yearn, snd competency for (Joes, 
duties, and legal *cts. v Tho certificate of con fi r ms * 
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Mod marriage mpmfmi for oae, tod mo for 
•eversl yean. I have heard of parties having been 
betrothed above twenty yean before they could af- 
ford to many. In nal life, there is both evil and 
good in thia custom. Boys and girla engage them- 
adrei, exchange ring* and love tokens, and eoneeivo 
themselves bound together for life before they know 
their own minds, or circumstances, and, at a maturer 
age, Inclination, aa well as prudence, may forbid the 
beans. But they are betrothed; and although it 
may have beau privately, and clandestinely, the be- 
trothal la, In their own minds, aa sacred as marriage. 
The betrothal is in Denmark, from the custom of 
the country, a kind of publio solemn act, has a kind 
of sanity attached to it, more than the simple pri- 
vate engagement, understanding, or promise, between 
the parties. People may be engaged to be betrothed, 
although the betrothal itself is only an engagement 
to be married. It always precedes the marriage by 
a few weeks, or months, even where there is no ma- 
son to delay the ceremony, and the betrothed lady 
lias her status in society, different from that of the 
bride whose marriage day is fixed, or from that of the 
woman already married, but it is conventionally ac- 
knowledged. Parties may and do recede from it by 
mutual agreement, from prudential or other causes, 
without the censure, and 4clai t of a dissolution of a 
marriage. They renounce their mutual obligations, 
return their rings, and quietly cease those exclusive 
attentions which showed they were betrothed. It is 
to the effect of betrothal, that the actual dissolution 
of the marriage tie is so much less frequent than wc 
might expect from the facility with which, in most 
Lutheran countries, a divorce may be obtained. In- 
compatibility of temper, confirmed diseaso, insanity, 
conviction of crime, extravagance, habits of drunken- 
ness, of gaming, of neglect, and even a mutual agree- 
ment to be divorced persevered in after an interval 
of two yean from the formal notice by the parties to 
the Consistory of the district, are grounds upon which 
divorce wtU be pronounced in the ecclesiastical court 
of the district, and the parties released altogether 
from the marriage tie, and set free to marry again. 
The opportunity, which the betrothal affords, of par- 
ries knowing each other, and of getting rid of each 
other before marriage, if anyjmch causes as would 
have led to dissolution of the marriage are discovered 
in either party, render divorces more rare, and the 
great fodlity of divorce leas nocuous in society than 
we might suppose/' 

The oldest churches fie Denmark are built in the 
form of a cross. In tome of the churches crucifixes 
are placed upon the altar, and paintings may be seen 
upon the walls, but not painted gfoss. The ceilings 
er neofo are occasionally ornamented with gilded 
yt fT" m* the osiltag of tie efomool wfob ^museo* 
f aaaaWv i Viar ' • ~~ 
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Divine worship fc Ip wo v mafM fMtai among 
rise Danes as among he VmHtbm ISteamriae 
ie usually oommenoed, aa welt fbwt 

pmyer ottered up by the ealeoMs*, sfoaftgon the 
•taps leading up to the chancel irith lit Am towards 
the congregation. A great part of the service eon 
sists of praise or rather chanting, for the passages 
selected from the Prayer-Book to he sung aif not 
in metre but in prose. Though the churches are 
almost all of them provided with excellent organs, 
the people join in praise with scarcely a single 
exception. That the congregation may be folly 
aware what passages are to be sung, they are 
marked on boards which are hung up hi different 
parts of the church. The collect and tha epistle 
are read at the altar, or chanted at the pleasure of 
the officiating minister, and while so engaged he 
swears a surplice above hie gown, and before com 
raencing to read, he puts on, in the presence of the 
congregation, a humerale, that is, a cloak of crimson 
velvet hanging down before and behind, rounded at 
the bottom, and shorter titan the surplice, edged all 
round with gold lace, with a huge cross, also of gold 
lace, on the back. In the pulpit a black gown of A 
peculiar make is worn with a ruff round the neck 
and without a band. Before commencing the ser- 
mon an extempore prayer is ofiered. Duriug almost 
the whole service the people sit, being only roquired 
by the rubric to stand when the Rpistle and Qospel 
are read, and when the blessing, which is always 
Aaron's Blubbing (which see), is pronouuced. 
While the sermon is being delivered, it is customary 
to carry the collecting boxes round tbe congregation 
that tboy may have an opportunity of contributing 
for the poor. This practice is oqjoinod by the 
ritual. 

ITie government of the Church of Denmark is 
episcopal, there being in the whole country, includ- 
ing Iceland and its dependencies, nine bishops and 
one superintendent-general, who are all appointed by 
tbe king. The metro]>olitan is the bishop of Zea- 
land, who resides in Copenliagen. By him all the 
other bishops aro consecrated, while ho himself Is 
consecrated by the bishop of Fyhn, as the bishop 
whose residence is nearest to Copenliagen. The 
metropolitan anoints the king on Ins accession to the 
throne. He wears the insignia of the highest older 
of knighthood, and is consulted in all matters eccle- 
siastical Th*e clergy are to eome extent civil aa 
well as ecclesiastical officers, being employed by the 
government in collecting certain taxes within their 
respective parishes. Their salaries am very limitod, 
and even the bishops and dignitaries of the church 
are* for from being overpaid. Only one-third of the 
tithes has since tbe Reformation been appropriated 
to ecclesiastical purpose^ the other two-tWltis lor* 
tig become the property of the king and tbaaobfca. 
The church patronage fo mostfar in the heads if the 
sovonfrp, who Domtoetplhe bfoh ms , aad wMe the 
dtadel foMkfatttfiitf 
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throe candidates for chAfch livings on dolr own 
estates, it belongs to the king to chqoi one of the 
throe who receive* the appointment No minister 
can be ordained until he has roadbed the ago of 
*wenty-flve, though he is permitted to preach as soon 
as ho has passed ther regular theological examination, 
and may wear a peculiar short gown, but cannot ap* 
pear in full canonioal dress until he has been or- 
dained. The bishops are bound to send an annual 
report to the king of the state of the churehes and 
schools of their dioceses, and the condition of aflhira 
spiritual and ecclesiastical among the people* The 
Bynod of Zealand meets twice a-year ; but the other 
diocesan synods meet only once, namely, during the 
eight days which follow St. John the Baptist's day. 
On these occasions the bishop and chief civil func- 
tionary of the district preside, and the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the diocese are carefully consideiod, and 
any new royal rescripts which may have been issued 
are read. 

In the Danish German provinces the church gov- 
ernment approaches more to that of the German 
Lutherans. Tlioy have no bishops, but one super- 
intendent-general, who alone has the right to ordain, 
and twenty-one provosts. 

DEODAND (Lat. Deo, to God, dandua , to be 
given), a thing given or forfeited to God in conse- 
quence of its having caused the death of a human 
being. Thus, if a man, when driving a cart, acciden- 
tally falls, and ono of the cart-wheels crushes him to 
death, the cart becomes a deodond , or givon to God, 
that is, it Incomes tho property of the sovereign to 
bo distributed to the poor by the royal almoner, by 
way of expiation or atonement for the death which it 
lias caused. The origin of this custom is probably 
to be found in Exod. xxi. 28, " If an ox gore a man 
or a woman, that they die: then the ox shall be 
surely stoned, and his flesh Shall not be eaten ; but 
the owner of the ox shall be quit. 1 ' 

DEPOSITION, a term usod in Presbyterian 
churches to indicate the sentence of a church court, 
whereby a minister is denuded of tho office of the 
holy ministry, and solemnly prohibited from exercis- 
ing any of its fimetions. The act of deposing is al- 
ways preceded by prayer. The church of the de- 
posed minister is declared vacant from the day and 
date of the sentence of deposition, and the usual 
stops upon occasion of a vacancy are taken. In tho 
Church of Scotland the sentence of deposition CAnnot 
be pronounced by a presbytery in absence of the 
minister to be deposed, unless by authority of the 
General Assembly. A minister deposed for immo 
rality cannot be restored to his former charge undor 
any circumstances whatsoever, without tho special 
authority of the General Assembly appointing it. 

DENOMINATIONS (£m Three), appella- 
tion given to an association of Dissenting ministers 
in and about Loudon, belonging to the Presbyterian, 
Cfmgregatkmahst, and Baptist and 

taring the formal title S§% of [ 


Protestant DisssotingmiidsUrsof LoadenaiidWesb 
minster.* The Tta*» Daaonituajtas sprang 6oss 
the original NoneonfamM* In ft* fMitslta get 
eminent of the Church of England* •• sain W ishe d 
by Queen Elisabeth and the Stuart dynasty. It was 
in their behalf that the Toleration Act was originally 
passed, and the association thus formed among the 
principal bodies of English Dissenters in and near 
London, enjoys the privilege, along with the Estab- 
lished clergy of lxmdon and the two Universities, 
of approaching the sovereign on the throne. The 
ministers of the several dissenting denominations in 
London addressed the throne in the reign of William 
and Mary as separate bodies. We learn from Dr. 
Calamy, that in 1702 44 they made an address to her 
Majesty (Queen Anne), in a large body made up of 
the three denominations of Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, and Antipflpdohaptists ; and this being the 
first time of thoir joining together In an aodress at 
court, it was much taken notice of, and several were 
surprised and commended their prudence." From the 
passing of the Toleration Act in 1688, the Presbyte- 
rians and Independents had been gradually approach- 
ing ncAror to each other, laying aside somewlmt of 
their natural prejudices, and from their common he* 
tility to Prelacy, becoming every day more prepared 
to coalesce. In 1G91, accordingly, these two deno- 
minations of Dissenters agreed to meige their mutual 
differences, and “ to reduce," as they themselves ex- 
pressed it, "all distinguishing names to that of 
United lhothren." Tins union led to the drawing 
up of a declaration of faith in the same yeAr, entitled 
"Heads of Agreement assented to by tho United 
Ministers in and about London, formerly called 
Presbyterians and Congregational." When this 
document was printed, it had been subscribed by 
above eighty ministers. Similar associations were 
formed in all parts of the country, and throughout 
both denominations the union was very generally 
recognised. Two jears thereafter a theological con- 
troversy having arisen on the subject of the mode 
and terms of justification, in consequence of the re- 
publication of the Works of Dr. Tobias Crisp (see 
Crispitf.s), the United Ministers of London pub- 
lished a tract entitled, 4 The Agreement in Doctrine 
Among the Dissenting Ministers in London, sub- 
scribed Dec. 16, 1692.' The propositions contained 
in this tract were Arranged under nine distinct heath, 
directed chiefly against the Arminian, Antinomkn, 
Socinian, and Popish errors. Similar declarations 
were given forth by the United Ministers in the 
course of the Antinomian controversy, which raged 
in England botwoen 169i and 1699. And Dr, 
Calamy informs us, in hit 4 Brief but true Aoeoum 
of the Protestant Dissenters in England, ' published 
in 1717, that 44 they generally agree in the doctrinal 
articles of the Church of England, which they sub* 
sqribe, the Confession of Faith, end Larger and 
Smaller Catechises eomnUed by the Amomhly ot 
ISribSm at WaftaftmiMi tfac 
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4f Christian worship. At length, Sooinianism hav 
fag bean embraced and openly taught by some of the 
IWbytarian and of the General Baptist ministers, 
ft «M found necessary to limit the proceedings of 
j$m united body to general points, connected with 
like political rights and privileges of Dissenters. The 
I'lftMtarian ministers, however, have seceded from the 
Igtaeml body of the Three Denominations, so that 
their proceedings are now conducted with greater 
harmony of deliberation and unity of purpose. See 
Deputies (Dissenting) 

DEPRIVATION, a term used in England to de- 
note an ecclesiastical censure, whereby a minister 
for some competent reason is deprived of his living. 
The sentence of deprivation, according to the canons 
of the Church of England, must bo pronounced by 
the bishop only, with the assistance of his chan- 
Cellor and dean, and some of the prebendaries, if the 
court be kept near the cathedral church, or of the 
archdeacon if he may be had conveniently, and two 
other at least grave ministers and preachers to be 
called by the bishop when the court is kept in other 
places. 

DEPUTATI. See Ceroffrarii 

DEPUTIES (DiaRLNriNO), a committee of gen- 
tlemen chosen annually by the congregations belong- 
ing to the Three Denominations (which see) of 
London and its vicinity, for the purpose of watching 
over and defending the rights and privileges of Pro- 
testant Dissenters in England. A few jears after 
the union of the three bodies had been ejected in 
1727, the system of deputies was adopted. Each 
congregation belonging to the Three Denominations 
of Presb) tenant, Independents, and Baptists, in and 
within twelve miles of London, appoints two depu- 
ties annually to represent them at the General Com- 
mittee. The election has taken place regularly since 
1737, and the Committee thus formed watch over 
any bills which may be introduced into Parliament 
affecting the interests of Dissenters, as well as tlie 
cause of religious liberty generally. 

DERCETO. 8ee Atergatis, Daqox. 

DERRHIATIS, a surname of Artemis (which 
see), derived from Derrhion, a town on the road 
from Sparta to Arcadia. 

DERVISHES, Mohammedan monks who belong 
to the Sckute or Peisianjmct of Moslems, and who 
lay claim to special revelations from heaven, and to 
Immediate supernatural intercourse with the Deity. 
The name is said to be derived from the Penfta 
weed <fer, “the threshold of the house,” and meta- 
> {horidlj “ humility.” In Persia they obtained also 
^sesm of Sofia fw 
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doctrine may be traced beck to the ramotwt period* 
in the history of ell the regions of Central ilk 




in the history of all the regions of Centre! Ask. 
Mohammed, endeavouring to accommodate his eye* 
tem of religious belief to the peculiarities of the 
| Oriental character, rendered Islamism so sensual end 
| materialistic in its representations of God, that it 
suited the Pantheistic Sofia or Dervishes, who he* 
lieved every man to be an incarnation of Deity* 
This class of religious fanatics soon came to combine 
with their beliuf of the Koran much of the coatevn- 
plative mysticism of the Hindu Fakirs. Some of 
them, as for example, the NoehMendm^ without 
quitting the world for a monastic seclusion, bind 
themselves to the strict observance of certain forms 
of devotion. Other orders of Dervishes are still more 
rigid. Most of thorn impose a noviciate, the length 
of which is made to correspond with the progress 
which the candidate has already made. He is taught 
to repeat the list of the Divine attributes, seven of 
them only being communicated at a time. He k 
bound to tell all his dreams to his superior, who pre- 
tends thereby to bo able to discover the advancement 
which the candidate it making in Divine knowledge. 
Some of the orders approach nearer to, and others are 
farther removed from, the doctrines of the Koran. 
Twelve of the orders are alleged by Von Hammer to 
have existed before the foundation of the Ottoman 
Empire, while the rest were formed between the 
fourteenth and eighteenth centuries. In Persia, how- 
ever, the Dervishes have always been most nourish- 
ing, and they have even ranked among their number 
some of the most celebrated Persian poets. Buck 
was the popularity indeed of the Derv isbes at one 
time in Persia, that one of them actually reached the 
throne, and founded the dynasty of the Soplus. In 
Turkey again, when the «f an tisanes were first orga- 
nised in 1328, the Suhan prevailed upon a noted 
Dervish, named Bactasch, and the founder of the Bac- 
tasciutes (which see), to bless them formally 1* 
order to inspire them with religious seal. This the 
Dervish did by holding the sleeve of his robe over 
the head of each of the officers, in commemoration 
of this ceremony, the Jamssanis ever after were 
a piece of (doth # banging down from behind the 
turban. 

The Dervishes make no open opposition to the 
Koran, but they pretend to be delivered by spook! 
Divine inspiration from the necessity of submitting 
to any law human or divine* This doctrine they 
never opyily avow even to can d i da te s seeking mU 
mitsion into their society* They craftily teach the 
initialed that the Kora* contains on hr m eOeittry 
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the worshhyrf &o& interne* t'pmjy spiritual set, in their bouse, Hkethe 
which uqpm^lll' eB oatwird. form* and Catholic fttoifieij 

att human interptntatkm of the bring dDmnpioit A 
written worth la this way outward etttharitY and Dcnria pM^ & , 

'law are made to yield to inward hiypHP^hey^ to 5r supernatural wisdom. {v > ^ 

insist also upon implicit submission to the sheikh of The mode in which the Dervishes in Turkey con* j 
flmir order. u Whatever yon do, whatever you duct religious services will be best described by 
think, let your sheikh be everpresent to your mind,” quoting the statement of an eye-witness of one et 
is the mental ejaculation of every Dervish. their festivals: “The ceremony commenced by %• 

This class of superstitious devotees lias succeeded procession, consisting of the Sheikh, Iindms, Deg*' 11 
in acquiring a strong hoid over the miuds and hearts vises, and people, along the street, many of thstit; 
of the lower class of Moslems. This influence they carrying long poles, having several lamps attached : 
strive by all means to maintain and increase. They at the upper end, or else wooden lanterns. After 
persuade the people that the descent of the Der- they Imd entered the mosque, the Denises, about 
vislies iN to be traced to Ali, and even to Abubekr, fifteen in number, Rat down cross-legged on matting, 
the first of the four immediate successors of Moham- in an elliptic circle, ami the people stood or sat 
med. They profess to work miracles, and have re- closely round them. At one end of the mosque 



course to All kinds of juggleries and impositions, with 
the view of exalting themselves in popular estima- 


tion. Though some of them are far from being i of small flute. 


were the Sheikh, Inirfm, and moon-’shids (or singers 
of poetry), and near the circle sat a player on a kind 


correct in their moral conduct, yot the ignorant and 
superstitious among the people actually believe that 
the souls of these pretended saints ore already puri 
fled and united with God, and therefore are in no 
way contaminated by the deeds of the body, "l’he 
BultaiiH and Ulemas Imvo more than once had occa- 
sion to dread llm dangerous power of the Dervishes 
over the common people, which has actually led on 
some occasions to open rebellion against the rulers 
of the country. Tiro Ulemas, who belong to tin; 
Sonnite sect of the Mohammedans, have always been 
at enmity with the Dervishes, and striving in every 
way to lessen their power, hut hitherto with little, 
success. One order, the Bada#chitca } was aroused 
to futy in consequence of the destruction of the 
Janissaries by order of Sultan Mahmoud, and were 
the chief instruments in raising revolts in various 
quarters; but the Sultan, with the advice of the 
Grand Mufti and chief Ulenms, had the throe chiefs 
of the order publicly executed, banishing most of its 
members. 

Most of the orders of Dervishes have convents. 
Only one order, that of the Bnctaachitw, can properly 
bo called mendicant ; many of these profess to live 
on alms Alone, after the example of their founder. 
They are not very importunate beggars, rarely ad- 
dressing private individuals, but for* the most part 
they are found in crowded streets, crying, “ Relief 
for tho iove of God.” Others of this order become 
hermits, and profess to support thqmselves by manual 
labour. Though Dervishes are quire at liberty to quit 


“The service commenced by the recital of a 
prayer called ‘ El-Fa’thhah,’ in a slow, solemn chant, 
in which the whole assembly joined. After a few 
minutes’ silence the Der vises began their special 
exercises, termed the ZUcr, by chanting, in a slow 
measure and very low tone, the words, • La’ ila'liA, 
irin-llah* (thero is no deity but G ‘d), bowing the 
head and body twice in each repetition of the words; 
after continuing this for about a quarter of an hour, 
they repeated the same words to the same air for 
about an equal space of time, but in a quicker mea- 
sure and with corresponding quickened motions; 
during this tho moon-’hhids and ImAin sometimes 
sung to a variation of the same air portions of 
an ode in praise generally of the Prophet ; — the 
effect of the soft melody of this ode, contrasted with 
the hoaiser voices of the I Jervises, was at times 
pleasing. 

“ The Dervises then repeated the same words to 
a different air, beginning, as before, in a slow whis- 
per, raised gradually to louder tones, with very rapid 
motions of the head and body. They next rose on 
their feet in a circle, repeating the same words in 
very hoarse tones, laying the emphasis chiefly upon 
the word ‘ IjC ’ and the first syllable of * Allah/ 
which were uttered with great vehemence; each 
turned his head alternately to the right and to thii 
left, bending also the body at the repetition of these 
syllables. The rapidity of their motions and ejacu- 
lations was gradually increased until they became 
apparently frantic with excitement, several of them 


their order and return to tho world, should they feel so jumping and throwing abojit their bodies in all direo* 
disposed, very few cases of the kind have been ever tions ; others, overcome with their intense exertions, 


known to occur. They generally live and (fie in 
connection with the order they have joined. “ Were 
tho Dervishes of Turkey," says Dr. Taylqr, “ to lay 
aside their distinctive dress, they would still be* re- 
cognized by their modest gait and submissive coun- 


were panting and gasping for breath, uttering the 
Aibst unearthly and horrible sounds, and sinking 
down from exhaustion, bathed in perspiration. The 
quickness of their motions and vehemence of their 
ejaculations seerped to be regulated in some measure 
i»r tfcl ch*nt . «f 
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fljppMf exhausted, and uxged them on again by rais- 
ing their note* after they were somewhat rested. 

11 During these performances, one of the spectates 
who had joined the circle became highly excited, 
throwing about his arms and body, looking very 
wildly upwards, and ejaculating the words, * AHah 1 
Allah t k* k' k' lah l 1 with extreme vehemence. In 
a short time his voice bocame extinct, his strength 
exliausted, and he sank down on die door violently 
convulsed and foaming at the mouth ; it was a tit of 
epilepsy, and he was considered by the assembly to 
be possessed, or melboo\ like the demoniacs men- 
tioned in the New Testament. Such occurrences 
are very frequent during these services. 

“When these performances had lasted a taut two 
liouni, they were completely suspended for sonic 
time, the actors taking codec, and smoking ; and the 
suddenness with which they subsided from the high- 
est pitch of excitement into their ordinary dignified 
gravity of manner was very remarkable. After a 
short rest they resumed the Zihr, and continued the 
same frantic performances till day break. They arc 
enabled by habit to persevere in thdW exercises a 
surprising length of time without intermission. Wo 
were kept, sitting up nearly all night, for it was im- 
possible to sleep in the hearing of their wild groan - 
ings and howling*.” 

There is an extraordinary order of Dervishes call- 
ed Mr.VL.KVl ^ which see), or dancing 1 >«. r\ islies, 
whose religious ceremonies are of a truly singular 
kind, consisting of a series of rotatory motions, which 
are said to symbolize the eternal existence of the 
Divine Being. The members of this order belong 
chiefly to thu higher class of Turks. Another cla*B 
of Dervishes, called Hufalks , practise ceremonies of 
the most surprising kind, in the course of which they 
lick red-hot swords, cut and wound themselves with 
kuives, and lacerate their bodies until they sink ex- 
hausted. There is a degraded elans of Dervishes, 
called Kalewleru, or wandering Dervishes, who arc 
recognized only by the lowest ranks of society, and 
disowned by the members of the regular confrater- 
' nities. 

DESIGNATOR, the master of ceremonies at 
funerals among the ancient Romans, w ho regulated 
the order of procession, and made all proper arrange- 
ments. He was considered as the minister of the 
goddess Libitinn, who presided over funerals. 

DESK, the name usually given to the pulpit in 
which morning and evening prayers arc read in the 
Church of England. Formerly this part of the ser- 
vice was performed in the upper part of the choir or 
than cel near the altar, tnd it does not appear to 
have been till the reign of James I. that the convo- 
cation ordered a desk to be provided in every chufth, 
in which the minister might read the sendee. 

DESPERAT1 (Lat. desperate men), a name given 
to the early Christians by their enemies, as a term pf 
reproach* This name they rejected as a efiamny, 


deserved it. Uctantius tty** M'.a 

value upon their faith, and will ride toy tbeirGod, 
they first torment, and butcher titan with all their 
might, and then call them desperadoes, because they 
wiU not spare their own bodies ; as if any thing could 
bo more desperate than to torture and tear in pieoes 
those whom you cannot but know to be innocent." 

DES1HENA, a surname of Aphrmlite, Demeter, 
and PentphaNf. 

DESTINIES iTiie Tiimkk), female divinities 
among the ancient Scandinavians, bearing the names 
respectively of Urd % the Past, IWdwnii, the Pre- 
sent, and Slrubt, the Future. They are represented 
as three virgins, who are continually dm wing from 
a spring precious water, with which they water the 
Ash-Tree, so celebrated in Northern Mythology un- 
der the name of YuomtAsiL (which see). This wa- 
ter preserves the taauty of the ash-trees foliage, and 
after having refreshed its leaves falls baek again to 
the earth, where it forms the dew of which the bees 
make their honey. These three virgins always re- 
main under the ash; and it in they who dispense the 
days and ages of men. Every man has a destiny 
appropriated to himself, who determines the dura- 
tion and events of his life. In the prose Kdda thu 
Destinies are termed Nor tin. 

1 > INSTRUCTION IfcSTS. See Annihilation^™, 

DEUCALION, a son of Prometheus and Clv- 
tneuc. He was king in Phihia, and in his days a 
Hock! in said to have happened, which destroyed the 
whole human raee except himself ami his wife 
Pyrrha. Ovid gives a detailed account of this uni- 
versal deluge, alleging it to have been a manifesta- 
tion of the wrath of Jupiter on account of the wick- 
edness of man. Deucalion and hi* wile, cm hat king 
in a hrnnll were wived, and when the tlood 

abated, they luudedou Mount IVmiAHHiis, and in obe- 
dience to the orders of rhe oracle of Tlmmis they 
threw stones behind their backs; I hose which were 
thrown by Deucalion being changed into men, and 
those which were thrown bv Pyrrha becoming wo- 
men. In this way the earth is said to have tacit 
once more peopled. See Dllijoi. Thaditions op 
Tin:). 

DEUTEUKUOS, one of the as* infants to the 
pATHIAKcif { 'which km’) of the Greek church. 

DEUTKRO-CANONK’AL UW. dmUm*, second, 
and camnum t canonical;, an epi.ln t Applied to cer- 
tain books of Sacred .Scripture, which wen? added to 
the canon after tig* rest, either tarause. they were not 
written till after the. compilation of the canon, or be- 
cause of some doubt whether they were canonical or 
not The f/aukruraiwruoul books in the modem 
canon are, the tbook of Esther, either the whole, or 
at least the seven last chapters; the epistle to the 
Hebrews^ that of James, and tliat of Jude ; the 
seftoud epistle of Peter; the second and third ep»§* 
tles of John, and f he Book of Rcvektlon. Tlus deu 
tmv-ammml put* of bodes ate, the Hymn of the 
Three Children; the pmy«r ofAxsrish; the hie. 
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| tones of Husannah, of Bel and tl»o Dragon ; the last 
j chapter of Mark ; the narrative of the bloody sweat ; 

! the appearance of 'the angel in Luke xxii., and the 
j history of the adulterous woman in John viii. Seo 
! Hiiilk. 

j DKDTEROPOTMI, a namo given by the Athc- 
! iiiaiis to such as had been thought dead, but reco- 
vered after the funeral rites. These persons were 
not allowed to enter the temple of the Kuineuides, 

, or any sacred place, until they liad been emblema- 
tically bom again. 

[ DEUTBKOSIS. See Mishka. 

DK'VAS, the generic iiaitie for gods among tlie 
• Hindus. Throughout the Vaidic period they were 
1 mere shapeless and colourless abstractions. Human 
i properties, it is true, were frequently ascribed to 
them; it was believed that even gods are ultimately 
mortal, and can only purchase an exemption Iron, 
the common lot by drinking of the potent amrtia, 
tho draught of immortality, that is, the soma or 
milky juice of the moon-plant, the asdepins aeirfa of 
botanists. But in the later period, when Brahman - 
! ism had been introduced, the Divas became mure 
completely humanised, assumed a definite shape in 
the imagination of the worshipper, and exhibited all 
the ordinary signs of individuality. But while tln*\ 
were acknowledged and worshipped us gods, the 
Divas are regarded, in the ancient Hindu sacred 
books, as inferior to the One. I -treat Spirit, who is the 
primal source of being, and of whom the Divas wor 
shipped by tho uiidiscerning multitude are no more 
than scintillation* of his majesty ; they emanate 
from him who, when the worlds were brought into 
existence, had proceeded to create the “ guardians of 
the worlds." Accordingly, in tho fsa-Uputiisliud, ti 
kind of pendant to the second Vida, it is said, “ This 
primal mover tho Divas even cannot overtake." 
But Divas are worshipped, though inferior to Brahm. 
the Supreme Being, in order, as a Hindu writer al- 
leges, that men’s minds may be composed and con- 
d noted by degrees to the essential Unity. The 
MtlrUi , or one person, is distributed in three Divas, 
or, in other words, Braluna, Vishnu, and Shiva. 
The Divas have their dwelling place in Meru, the 
local heaven of the Hindus. They are of different 
degrees of rank, some of them being superior, and 
others inferior. The Vedas thomsehes distinguish 
between the great gods and the less, between the 
young gods and the old. Dnnvt or Deteas are also 
the deities of the Budhists, whether denoting the 
divine persons on the earth, or in tho celestial re- 
gions above. There are numberless dwellings of the 
Dewas in the llkas or spheres above the earth. The 
following account of the Budhist Dt cas is given by 
Mr. Hardy in his 4 Manual of Budhism : ' “ The 
dlwas of Budhism do not inhabit the dlwajllkas ex- 
clusively, as in the world of ineu there are also dlwas 
of trees, rocks, and tho elements. They resemble 
the saints of the Romanists, or the kindred dU mt- 
eerm of a more ancient faith, a* they are beings who 


were once men but are now reaping the reward of 
their prowess or virtue. They reside in a place of 
happiness ; L at do not possess the higher attribntes 
of divinity. They receive birth by the apparitional 
form, are subject to various passions, and in size are 
more than colossal. Their number must be incal- 
culable by the numeration of mortals; as many 
myriads of myriads are represented as being present 
when Git tuna delivered the discourse called Malta Sa- 
mara, in the hall of Ktitagdra, near his native city of 
Kapiluwastu. When tho acquisition of merit in pre- 
vious births has been small, the dlwas become 
subject to fear as they approach the period in which 
they are to pass into some other mode of existence. 
Thus Sekra himself, the ruler of Tawutisl, previous 
to the occasion upon which he heard the sacred batia 
from the lips of Gotarna (by which he received merit, 
and thereby a prolongation of the period of his 
reign), became greatly sorrowful when ho reflected 5 
that he was about to leave the pleasures he had so 
long enjoyed. But the dlwas who possess a greater 
share of merit are free from fear, as they know that 
when they are re born it will be in some superior 
state of existence. 

“The functions of the dlwas arc of \aried charac- 
ter, and in some instances inconsistent with tho 
powers attributed to ‘the three gem*.’ They endca 
vuur to prevent the acquirement ot merit by those 
who they fear will supplant them in the possession 
of the various pleasures and dignities they respec- 
tively enjoy. They take cognizance of the actions 
of men, as we learn from the legend of the guardian 
deities. They sympathize with those who act aright, 
as in the case of the nobleman Wisiikha ; and punish 
those by whom they them.-elvcs are injured, or those 
who insult and persecute the faithful.” See Di:\va- 
Lokas. 

DEV AT AS, gods worshipped by ordinary Hin- 
dus, such as Rama. Krishna, Shiva, Kali, and others. 

DHVKRRA. one of the three female divinities 
whose interposition was believed by the ancient Ro- 
mans to defend the mother, at the birth of a child, 
from Sylvanus, the goddess of forests and tields, who 
was thought on such occasions to he ever meditating 
injury. The ceremonies observed in honour of De- 
verra were curious. The night after » child was 
Uim, three men walked round the house ; the first 
struck the threshold with an axe, the second gave it 
a blow with a pestle^ and the third swept it with a 
broom. The other two goddesses concerned in pro- 
tecting women Against Sylvanus were PUumnus and 
Intercidona. 

DEVIL. See Angels (Evil). 

DEVIL- WORSHIP. In addition to what has 
bbe\i already said on tliis species of idolatry under 
article Demon -Worship, it may be remarked, that 
the ancient Hebrews Arc distinctly cltarged with this 
s» in ()cut. mi>. 17, “They sacrificed unto devils, 
not*t£ God." In later times they spoke of all fata 
gods as devils, in consequence of ttw*batred which 
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! they bora to all kinds of idolatry, and we rind them 
! Milling the chief deity of the Phromcians Beeue- 
hub (which ace), the Prince of Devils. 

Among the aboriginal races of Hindustan, rem- 
nants of which are still to be found in what are 
called the Hill-Tribes inhabiting the forests and 
mountain-fastnesses, Devil-Worship has always been 
widely prevalent. The evil spirits among these 
people are propitiated hy means of bloody sacrifices 
and frantic dances. In Ceylon this kind of wor- 
ship is mixed up with Budhi*m. It is a curious fact, 
and shows how wide-spread this kind of superstition 
I lias once been, that it is found to characterize the 
j Shamanism, (which see) which prevails among the 
j Ugrian races of Siberia, and the Hill-Tribes on the 
j south-western frontier of China, the chief objects of 
I Sham&nite worship being demons, which are sup- 
ported to ho cruel, revengeful, and capricious, and are 
worshipped by bloody sacrifices and wild dances. 
The officiating magician or priest excites himself to 
frenzy, and then pretends, or supposes himself, to he 
possessed by the demon to which worship is being 
offered ; and after the rites are concluded, he com- 
municates to those who consult him the informa- 
tion he has received. The douionolatrv practised 
in India, by the more primitive Dravidiati tribes, 
is not only similar to this but the same. ‘Nothing 
strikes the Christian mind more deeply in surveying 
the superstitions of India than the wmvhip so gen- 
erally. and on the. coast of Malabar, universally paid 
j by ail the lower cartes of Hindus, to evil spirits. 
The following affecting description of the state of 
matters in this respect in Bout horn India is from the 
pen of an intelligent gentleman long resident in that 
[ fpiarter : “In the district of Canara. on the coast of 
Malabar, these evil spirits are worshipped hy all 
| clashes of Hindoos except the Brahmins. Some of 
| the Soodras make offerings also to the temples of 
the Hindoo gods, but their worship is chiefly directed 
to the evil spirits, those called Stdiin, which ar^ t«» 
bo found in every village, nay, almost in every field. 
To the ca«rn of slaves, which, in the estimation of 
their countrymen, is the. lowest and most degraded of 
all castes, is attributed the power of causing an evil 
spirit to enter into a man, or, rh it is expressed in 
the language of the country, to * lot loose an evil 
spirit 1 upon him. On the occurrence of any misfor- 
tune, they frequently attribute it to this, and sup- 
pose that it has been at the instigation of some ene- 
my that the evil spirit has visited them, to preserve 
i their houses and persons from which, charms are in 
general use. Petitions §re frequently lodged Iwfurc 
the magistrates, soliciting them to issue orders for t ho 
withdrawing of these evil spirits, and to punish the 
persons charged with having instigated and procuAd 
their visitation. The ordinary method used to re- 
move the active cause of their calamities, is to em- 
ploy mu exorcist, who also generally belong to fhc 
•lave caste. The exorcist having come to tha House 
4 from which he is employed to expel the evif spirit, 


acconqaudttd l>y musicians beating tom-toms, or na 
tive drums, commences his operations with groans, 
sighs, and muttering*, followed by low moaning*. 
Me gradually raises his voice, and utters with rapi 
ditv, and in a peculiar unearthly tone of voice, cer- 
tain charms, trembling violently all the while, and 
moving his body backwards and forwards. The 
drum -beat era act in harmony with the motions of the 
exorcist, heating more loudly and rapidly as his ex- 
citement increases, fn consequence of the supposed 
power of sorcery in thu slaves, they frequently In- 
spire. the superior castes with terror ; and it is a sin- 
gular retribution, that these degraded beings thus 
enthral, by the terrors of superstition, those, who hold 
their persons in bondage. A case of great atrocity 
occurred a few years ago in the district of Malabar, 
in which some Naira, who are the landowner* and 
gentry of that country, conspired and murdered a 
number of slaves, whom they suspected of sorcery. 
After much laborious investigation, the crime was 
brought homo to them, and they were tried and con- 
victed. 

41 The evil spirits are worshipped under the fonn 
of. nod the idols icprcseut, sometimes tho simple 
figure of a man or woman clothed in coloured gar- 
ments ; At others, under tin* horrible looking form of 
a man, from whose mouth issue two large tusks, 
whose head is covered with sunk* s instead of hair, 
and who hold* a sword in his ham) ; at others, under 
the form of ft hog or a bullock, or a man with a bul- 
lock's head. 

“ Such are the demons to whom, in that unhappy 
country, in given tho worship and honour due to the 
Eternal. The district of Malabar was ceded to the 
British government hy Tippoo Sultan in 17!t‘2. Since 
then many years have passed, and no attempt 
has yet been made to dispel the moral darkness in 
which it is involved. A generation of men bom 
•-luce that time, under a ('linstiim government and 
dominion, have, already advanced far on the road to 
eternity, and yet no voice is to he heard proclaiming 
to them the glad tidings of great joy, and calling 
them to repentance.. In every place the cry of 
1 Rama, Rama 1* * Nairain. Naira in !’ is openly and 

loudly repeated ; but no where is to he heard ilia 
glorious name of Jratm, tie* only name given unto 
men whereby we must l>c saved. 

“Tho offeyng^ made hy tl.** people to the evil 
spirits, consist of boiled rice, plantains and cocoa 
nuts. The management of the devil temples is gen- 
erally vested in the Intel of the principal Soodra 
family in the villa.ee. The jew.-N of the idol arc 
k^t in his p(*H‘ssion, and he arranges and direct* 
the perfonnanA of the feasts, which are held oti stated 
occasions. The temple is considered village pro- 
perty ; <#u h family claim* an interest in it, and five 
or six of the chief families liave a hereditary fight in 
superintending its concerns. 

“On the feast days cocoa-nuts, betel-nut, and 
flowers taken from before the idol, and which art 
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therefore considered to bo consecrated, are presented 
by the officiating priest to the heads of those fami- 
lies in succession, according to their rank, and on 
those oc^casions their family pride is exhibited in a 
remarkable manner, by the frequent disputes that 
>ccur regarding their rank. Actions of damage are 
often filed in the courts of law on account of alleged 
injuries on this head. There is a hereditary office 
of priest attached to these temples, the holder of 
which is supposed to be possessed by the evil spirit 
on the day of the feast. On th . sc occasions ho holds 
in his luuid a drawn sword, which he waves about In 
all directions ; bis hair is long and loose ; he be 
comes convulsed, trembles and shakes, and jumps 
about, and at times is held by the bystanders by a 
rope like an infuriated wild beast. 

11 The temples generally consist of an inclosed 
room in which the idol is placed, surrounded on tbren 
sides by verandahs, the walls of which are made of 
planks of wood, with open spaces between the 
planks; the whole is covered with a thatched or 
tiled pent-roof, and sometimes surrounded by itu 
outer wall inclosing a piece of ground round the 
temple. Attached to some of the larger temples is 
a painted wooden figure of tins demon, riding on a 
horse, or on a royal tiger, mounted on a platform 
cart with wheels, which is drawn a short distance by 
the villagers on the principal feast days. These are 
honoured as the chiefs of evil spirits and are repre- 
sented with a higher royal tiara on their luuid, and 
a sword in their hand. 

“Around the temples there nro generally some 
old spreading banian trees, which, to the natural eye, 
gives a pleasing and picturesque appearance to the 
spot, hut, in beholding them a contemplative Chris- 
tian mind is pained by the reflection, that their ap- 
pearance, which denotes their antiquity, declares, at 
the same time, the length of time Jehovah has been 
dishonoured, and the firm hold idolatry has over 
tlioso who practise it there. The evil spirits are 
frequently worshipped on the top of hills and in 
dcuse groves, the trees in which are ho high Hiid so 
closely planted together as to cause a darkness and 
deep gloom, which creates in the beholder a feeling 
of awe. There are in the district of Csnaru alto- 
gether four thousand and forty -one temples dedicated 
to evil spirits, and three thousand six hundred :uid 
eighty-two othor places of Hindoo worship.’* 

The Ykzidf (which sec), a people winch are found 
in the countries lying between Per^a and the north 
of Syria, os well as throughout various partB of Sy- 
ria, have been accused by some writers of adoring 
the devil. This, however, is denied fyv others ; hut 
one thing is curtain, that they cannot/ hear to speak 
'f Satan, nor even to hoar his name ihentioned. 

DEVOTED THINGS. See Anathemata, 
1'ouhan. * 9 • 

DEVOUT, a name given by the Jews to Prose- 
b*TK« (which see) of the Gate, Under this deeig- 
imtion thev arc mentioned in Arts x. 2 and xvii. 14. 


DEW ALAS, the name given to temples in Cey 
Ion in which the Brahmanical deities are worshipped. \ 
The officiating priests in the Dewalas are called 
Kapuv>a*> who wear no particular costume, and are j 
permitted to marry. They use the Sanskrit tony { 
guago in their service, though they themselves do | 
not understand the meaning of the words, but repeat \ 
them from memory. Entrance to the Dewalas is 
forbidden to Europeans. Mr. Hardy says, “ that in 
the sanctum are the armlets or foot-rings of Pattind, 
or the weapons of the other deities, with a painted 
screen before them; but there are no images, or 
none that arc permanently placed; in some of the 
ceremonies temporary images are made of rice, or of I 
some other material equally perishable. 11 

PKWA-LOKAtf, the six celestial worlds which 
the liiidliists believe to be situated between the earth 
and the Hrahma-Lokas. In these worlds, where 
there arc numberless mansions inhabited by the 
Dev as (which sco), perfect happiness is enjoyed. 
The Hindu Partinas teach tliat there are seven Loku* 
or spheres alx»vo the earth. 

DEVVI, the female of a Iludhist I>KVA (which 
see). 

DIIAHMA, virtue in the ancient Vedanta sys- 
tem of the Sanskrit philosophy. 'Hie J^tirva Mi- 
fnansety or first division of the Vedanta, is strong in 
praise of dhanna. 

DHAUMMA, the teachings of Gotnma Hudhn, 
or 1 1 io system of truth among the Hudhists. It *ih one 
of the three gems or great treasures which they prize 
alcove all other objects. Mr. Speoce Hardy, in his 
* Eastern Monachism,* thus describes the Dharmma. 

" The different portions of the Dhannma, when 
collected together, were divided into two principal 
classes, called Sutt£ni and Abhidliammjini. These 
two classes are again di tided into three collections, 
called respect h ely in Singhalese: — 1. Winaya. 
or discipline. 2. Sdtra, or discourses. 3. Abhid- 
barinina, or pre-eminent truths. The three collec- 
tions are calk'd in Pali, Pitakattayan. from pitakan, 
a chest or basket, arid trfyo, three ; or in Singhalese, 
Tunpitrtka. A Glossary and a Commentary on the 
whole of the Pitakas were written by Budhagdsba, 
about the year a. t>. 420. They arc called in Pali 
Atthaknthii, or in Singhalese, Atuwdwa. The Rev. 

D. J. Gogerly has in his possession a copy of the 
whole of the sacred text, ‘and the princi]>ai of the 
anciciu comments, whi^h, however, form but a small 
portion of the comments that may exist.' As this 
gentleman resided in 1835, and some subsequent 
years, at Dondm, near which place the most learned 
of the priests in the maritime provinces in Ceylon 
are found, he had admirable facilities for securing a 
cotrfect copy of the Pitakas. Mr. Tumour states 
that the Pali vorsiou of the three Pitakas constats oi 
about 4,500 leaves, which would constitute seven or 
eight volumes of tips ordinary rise, though the various 
sections are bound up in different forms for the con 
venience of reference. 1 ' The Dhavmsna is literally 
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worshipped, and the books ere usually kept wrapped 
np with the utmost care in cloth. Whenever the 
Budhists apeak of these sacred books, they add an 
epithet of honour. Sometimes they are placed upon 
a kind of rudo altar by the road-side, that those who 
pass by may put money upon it in order to obtain 
merit. The Dhamnna is considered as perfect, hav- 
ing nothing superfluous and nothing wanting. See 
Bana. 

DHYANA, a state of abstract meditation incul- 
cated upon Budliist ascetics, and which they believe 
leads to the entire destruction of all cleaving to 
existence. 

DIABATHKRIA, a sacrifice which the kings of 
Sparta offered to Zeus and Athena, when they had 
led their army beyond the frontiers of I*acedi>mon. 
If the victims were unfavourable, they disbonded the 
army and returned home. 

DIACA&NISMUS (Gr. AV/, through, and Kainott, 
new), a name formerly given by the Greek church 
to the week after Raster, as beipg the Renovation or 
first week of (lie festival of our Saviour's resurrec- 
tion or restoration to life. On the fifth day of that 
week, the patriarch of Constantinople, along with 
! the bishops and princijtal clergy, were wont to ro- 
l»air to the palace, where the Emperor received them 
seated on his throne.. The Patriarch commenced 
the ceremony of the day by perfuming the Emperor 
with incense, then blessed him, and saluted him with 
a kiss on the mouth. The. bishops and other ecclc- 
sias^cs then kissed the Emperor's hand and cheek. 
This ceremony has long since been discontinued. 

1)1 AGO NATH (Gr. Dw'onn* y a deacon), the of- 
fice or order of a Deacon (which see). 

DIACONI (Gr. ministers), the teachers or priests 
among the Cath arista (which sec) of the twelfth 
century. All of them were held in great veneration. 

DIACONI REGIONARII (Ut. district deacons). 
The cardinals, who now compose the ecclesiastical 
synod at Rome, were originally nothing more than 
deacons to whom the care of distributing alms to the 
poor of the several districts of Rome was intrusted. 
Hence the name of Diaconi J?c//iVmanV, which was 
afterwards exchanged for that of Cardinals (which 
see). * 

DIACONICON, the sanctuary or Bf.ma (which 
see), of Christian churches in early times. 

DIACONICUM MAGNUM. See Cf.imkliar- 
chium. . 

DIACONICUM MINUS, the inner vestry of 
eftriy Christian churches, to which the deacons 
brought the vestments and utensils belonging to the 
altar, out of the Diaooiicwn Magnum , to be ready 
for Divine service. Here the priests put on their 
| robes in which they used to officiate, and tonbis 
! apartment they returned when the public sendee 
was ended, that they might engage in private devo- 
tion. The charge of this place was committed* to 
the deacons. It received also the name of Soeuo- 
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DIACONISS&. Sec Deaconesses. 
DIACONOFTSCH1NS, a sect of JUsxolnteb 
(which see), or Dissenters from the MusKhQrtck 
Church. They derived their name from the diaamm 
or deacon Alexander their founder. Ho belonged 
to the church at Veska. but separated from it in 
17(H), in consequence of a dispute which had arisen 
relative to some ecclesiastical ceremonies. 

DIADEM. Sec Crown. 

DIAII, the law of retaliation among the Moham- { 
meiiaus. When a murder has boon committed, the 
nearest relative of the. murdered person may claim 
the price of blood from the murderer — an evident 
imitation of the law of Moses. The words of the 
Koran on the subject of Dinh are these: “Kotalia- I 
tion is commanded you in cases of murder, a freeman j 
for a freeman, a slave for a slave, and a woman for a ! 
evornan. llut he who shall pardon a murderer shall j 
obtain mercy from God ; And when a man shall ha\c • 
pardoned a murderer, ho shall no longer liave it in j 
his power to exact retaliation from him.” j 

DIAMASTKtOSIS (Gr. dia, through, and mac- I 
tijr. a scourge), a solemnity anciently observed at j 
Sparta during the festival held in honour of ArtrmiM 
Orthia . On this occasion Spartan youths wore 

scourged at the altar of the goddess, until the blood 
gushed from the wounds made by the scourge and 
covered the altar. Pausauias explains the origin oi 
this custom to have been tliat Artemis demanded 
human sacrifices in expiation of the. pollution which 
her altar had sustained by the shedding of blood ill 
lmr temple, and that Eycurgus afterwards substi- 
tuted the diamaMtujo* in for human sacrifices, with tho 
additional design of training tho Spartan youth to 
the habit of patiently enduring pain and sufVnring 
It was accordingly regarded as a highly honourable 
•hath to fail under the lash at the (estival of Arte- 
mi#. 

DIANA, an ancient Italian goddess, identical with . 
the Aktkmih (which see) of tho Greeks, and re- 
garded as representing tho moon. She was the 
daughter of Jupiter and Lfitoun, and the sister of 
Apollo. Her birth-place was the island of Delon in 
the Aigean h(M ; hence she received the nama of 
Delia. She was called Diana on earth, Dina in 
heaven, and Ifrmto in the infernal regions. Hesiod, 
however, descrilies these os three distinct goddesses. 
The Roman goddess J >iana se< ms to have been first 
worshipped oh the Avuntine hill, in the time of Ser- 
vius Tullius, an^aa she was the guardian of slaves, 
the flay on w hic h the temple w'as dedicated was held 
as a festival by slave.' of both sexes, and was usually 
termed the dav of the slaves. Diana seems to liave 
been wershipjwd at Rome chiefly by the lower dais 
of the coram unity, who were wont to assemble every 
year on the Avcntine, and offer sacrifices it) her 
Hbnoiir.* According to Varro, she was originally a 
Sabine goddess. 'Hie goddess bearing the name of 
Diana, who was worshipped at Ephesus, differed 
from the goddess who was worshipped at Home, ana j 
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corresponded rather to the Ct/fjcle than to the Arte - 
mis of the Greeks. She is generally represented 
with a great number of breasts, thus evidently sym- 
bolizing the principle of fertility, the fruitful mother 
of all filings. The Ephesian temple of Diana was 
one of the wonders of the world, but its great glory 
was the image which fell down from Jupiter, as wc 
find noticed in Acts xix. 35. This image, which is 
supposed to have been a black conical stone, pro- 
bably of meteoric origin, w'as worshipped by the in- 
habitants of Ephesus. The following description 
will give some idea of the magnificent Ephesian 
temple. 

“The temple of Diana at Ephesus was, as lias 
been already remarked, considered one of the seven 
wonders of the world. This magnificent edifice, of 
which accounts have Iwn handed down to us in the 
writings of Pliny and Vitruvius, occupied 220 yearr 
in building, it was erected on the site of that which 
luid been destroyed by Eratosthenes on the day of 
Alexander 1 s birth, and surpassed its predecessor in 
splendour; the cost of the work was defrayed by the 
contributions of all the Asiatic states, and so im- 
mense was the ipiantity of stone used in the build- 
ing, that the quarries of the country arc said to have 
been nearly exhausted by it. It was of the ionic 
order, and surrounded by a double range of columns 
sixty feet high, thirl v-six of which wore adorned 
with sculpture, by Scopus, one of the most eminent 
artists of antiquity. The architect of the iirst tem- 
ple was Ctcsiphon; of the second, Denoerates or 
Cheremocrates. Twenty -seven kings contributed 
sculptured pillars to this umgniiirent edifice, and the 
altar was one of the master-pieces of Praxiteles. 
The length of this temple was 425 feet, and its 
breadth 220 feet ; so that there are many cathedrals 
in England superior in dimensions to this famous 
building. Till the time of Tiberius it had enjoyed 
thu privilege of an asylum, which had gradually in- 
creased till it took in the greater pari of the city, 
but that prince tiuding the privilege abused rescinded 
it, and declared that even the altar should not serve 
as a sanctuary to criminals. 

“The priests of the Ephesian Diana were held in 
great esteem, but their condition was far from envi- 
able, for they woro not only mutilated in honour of 
their goddess, (another proof identifying the Artemis 
of Ephesus with Cyliele,) but they were restricted to 
a severe diet and prohibited from entering any pri- 
vate house ; they were called Kstiatores, and must 
liave been a wealthy body, for they sent a statue of 
gold to Artemidorus, who pleaded their cause at 
Koine, and rescued their property out of the hands 
of the farmers of the public revenues, who hud seized 
upon them. Once in the year wal? there a public 
festival held in honour of the goddess in the city of 
Ephesus, ami to this festival all the lontans wfto 
could do so, made a point of repairing with their 
wives and children, bringing with them not only 
costly ottering* to Diana, but also rich presents for 


the Estiatorea.” In Acts xix. 24, silver shrines fat 
Diana are spoken of. These are said by Clirysos- 
tom to have been small boxes or chests wrought into 
the form of models of the temple, with an image of 
the goddess within. This explanation is shown to 
be correct by the representations on the Ephesian 
coins. 

Dl APS ALMA, a mode of singing adopted occa- 
sionally in the Christian churches in early times. 
The priests according to this practice led the psal- 
inody, and the people sung responses. 

I) l ASIA, a festival in honour of Zeus, sumamed 
McilkhiuSy celebrated at Athens outside the city. 
It was observed by all classes, the wealthy sacrific- 
ing animals, while the poor ottered such gifts as 
their means allowed. This festival, which was ob- 
served with feastings and rejoicings, was held in the 
latter half of the month Aiithcflfcrion. 

DIATAXEIS (Gr. ordinances), the word used by 
the author of the Apostolical Constitutions 
(which see), to denote the forms and orders of wor- 
ship in the early Christian church. 

DICAIOPU YLAX (Or. dicnios, just, and pAyfr/a, 
a keeper), an ollieer in the Greek church who takes 
care of the church’s title and her c harters. 

DICE (Gr, justice), u goddess among the ancient 
Greeks, the daughter of Zens and Themis. She was 
regarded as one of the (which see;; and He- 

siod represented her as approaching the throne of 
Zeus with tears and lamentations whenever a jud e 
was guilty of injustice. ^ 

DIET /EUS, a surname of Zeus, derived from 
Mount Dicte iu Crete, where lie had a tt-mple. 

DICTATES OE III LULMtAXD. See Komk 

(CllUlim oK!. 

DICTYNNA (Gr. din you, a net', a surname of 
Ari* mis, as being the goddess of hunting. 

DICTYNN1 A, a festival calibrated in honour of 
A r (mu is at Cydonia in Crete. Little is known con- 
cerning it, except that it was accompanied with ra- 

critices. 

DI DYM2ECS, a surname of J/W/o, from the 
double light which he imparted to mankind; the one 
directly and immediately from himself, considered as 
thu sun, the other by reflection, as the moon. 

DI Kg PITER. See JuPiTKit. 

DIEEAKEATIO (Lat. i//-s asunder, and far , 
wheat), a religious ceremony among the ancient Ro- 
mans, by which alone a marriage could be dissolved 
which had been contracted by CoNFARREATio 
(which see), the most solemn marriage ceremony in 
the earlier periods of the Roman history. See Di 
VOKCK. 

DIGAMY (Gr. di*, twice, and gamco, to marry) 
T<h£ point was much disputed in the ancient Chris- 
tian church, whether second marriages were lawful 
or otherwise, particularly in consequence of the 
strong opinions held by the Novation* and Manta- 
nirtXf who denounced such marriages as unlawful. 
This Opinion was also maintained by several councils. 
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The hity were Afterwards permitted to contract sec- 
ond marriages, while the prohibition still rested upon 
the cleigy. The introduction of the law of celibacy, 
however, rendered this restriction, in so far as the 
clergy were concerned, altogether useless. 

DIGGERS, a term of reproach applied to the 
Waldensrs (which see) because in consequence of 
the severe persecution to which they were exposed, 
they were under the necessity of digging for them- 
selves caverns in which they might safely worship 
God. 

DIGNITARY, a term used in England to denote 
one who holds cathedral or other preferment to which 
jurisdiction is annexed. 

DII (1-at. gods). Sec Mythology. 

DIIEOLEl A, a festival of p*cat antiquity, eele- 
brated annually in honour of Zen* on the Acropolis 
of Athens. An ox was sacrificed on this occasion, 
but in a peculiar manner. Hurley mixed with wheat 
was laid upon the altar of Zeus, and the ox which 
was destined to be sacrificed w'a* allowed to eat a 
portion of it; hut while the animal was thus en- 
gaged, one of the priests, who received the title of 
Itottphomut, or ox murderer, seized an axe, killed tin* 
ox, ami ran away. The other priests, pretending to 
he ignorant who had committed the fatal act, sum- 
moned the axe with which the deed had hech done, 
and declared ir guilty of murder. This strange cere- 
mony is said to have arisen from an ox having on 
one. occasion devoured the cakes offered at the cele- 
bration of the Dionysia (which see), thus carrying 
us hack for the origin of the Dupnkiu to a time 
when the fruits of the ground were offered instead 
of Animal sacrifices. Porphyry informs us, that 
three Athenian families claimed the privilege of tak- 
ing a part in this ancient festival, one by lending the 
ox to the altar, a second by knocking if down, and a 
third by killing it, all of which functions were reck- 
oned peculiarly honourable. 

1 >1 MESSES. an order of nuns, consisting of young 
maids and widows, founded in the state of Venice in 
the sixteenth century. The originator of this order 
was Dojanata Valmarana, the wife of a civilian of 
Verona; and the rules for their direction were laid 
down in 1584 by Anthony Pagani, a FmncisJain. 
Three years’ probation was required before entrance 
could be obtained into the order. The habit which 
the nuns wore was either of black or brown woollen, 
as they chose. * 

DIMINUTOS, a name used to denote those per 
sons whose confewians before the Inquisition were 
defective and imperfect. There are three kinds of 
Diminutos , who as such* were Condemned to die. 
(1.) Those who having accused themselves after 
being imprisoned, or at least before sentence* 
condemnation had passed upon them, bad conse- 
quently sufficient time to examine themselves and 
make a complete declaration. (2J Those who did 
not confess till after sentence of condemnation 
lutd passed upon them. These were put w tbc 


torture in order thereby to force them to complete 
their confessions, and thereby save their lives. This 
secoud kind of diminutos were allowed time to an- 
swer what whs required of them till the Friday im- 
mediately preceding the Auto da /k (5.) TIiuMj 
who diil not make a confession until they were given 
up to the confessors. Those were never afterwards 
put to the torture, and could only lie delivered front 
death by naming all their accomplices without a 
single exception. Sec Inquisition. 

DIM18SORY LETTERS, also called Canonical 
Lkttf.ks (which see). In the Church of England 
Dimismry Litter* arc those width are given by a 
bishop to a candidate for holy orders, having a title 
in his diocese, directed to some other bishop, and 
authorizing the bearer to lie ordained by him. 
When a person produces letters of ordination con 
furred by any other than bis own diocesan, be must 
at the same time produce the letters dimissory given 
bv his own bishop. 

DIMOERITKS. Sec Ai-ollinarian*. 

DIN (Arab, practice), the second of the two parts 
into which hlammn or the Mohammedan system is 
divided, faith and practice. The din or practice 
consists of, 1. Prayers and purifications. 2. Alms, 
3. Easting; and 4. The Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

DINA CHARI VAWA, a manual of Daily Ob- 
servances to be attended to by the Hudhist priest* in 
Ceylon. Mr. Hardy, in bis 1 Eastern Monftchisin,' 
gives a translation of this production, and to give 
the reader an idea of Its contents, we extract a pas- 
sage containing the. principal duties incumbent upon 
the priest: u Hu who, with a tirm faith, Wlieves n 
the. religion of truth, rising before day -light, shnll clean 
bis teeth, and shall then sweep all t lie places that 
are proper to lie swept, such as the court -yard, the 
platform near flits M-treo, and tho approaches to the 
wilitfra ; after which he shall fetch the water that is 
required for drinking, filter if, and place, it really for 
use. When this is done he shall retire to a solitary 
place, and for the space of three hours (there hi* 
sixty hours in one. day) meditate on the obligations, 
considering whether be has kept them or not. Tbc 
bell will then ring, ami he must reflect thal greater 
than the gift of 100 elephants, 100 horses, ami J00 
cliariots, is the reward of him who takes one step 
towards the place where worship is oflited. Tima 
reflecting he. shall approach th»- dAgoba (a conical 
erection under which some relic i*. placed; or the 1*5- 
tree, and perfom» # lhat which is appointed; he shall 
otter Mowers, just as if Rudha were present in per- 
son, if flowers can la- procured ; meditate on the 
nine virtues of Jhidlia, with a fixed and determined 
mind ; and ha\ig worshipped, seek absolution for 
his negligences ahd faults, just naif the sacred thing* 
(before which he worships) had life. Having risen 
frdht this 1 act of reverence, he aliall proceed to the 
other places where worship is ottered, and Spread- 
ing the cloth or skin that he is accustomed to place 
under him, he shall again worship (with his forehead 
% k* 
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to the ground, and touching the ground with hi* 
knee* ami toe*;. The next act that he is required 
to perform is to look at his lita, or calendar, in order 
that he may learn the awach’htiwa (the length of the 
I shadow, by which according to rules regularly laid 
j down, varying with the time of the year, the hour of 
the day may be known), the age of the moon, and 
the years that have elapsed since the death of Bud- 
h a ; and then vneditato on the advantages to be do- 
i rived from the keeping of the obligations, carrying 

1 the alms-howl, and putting on the yellow robe. It 

will now be time for him to take the alms-bowl, and 
when going his round, he is to hear in mind the four 
kartnaMth&iuH, not to go too near, nor to keep At too 
great a distance from, his up&lya or preceptor ; at a 
convenient distance from the village, having swept a 
small place clean, he is properly to adjust his robe. 
If going with his uprfdya or preceptor, he is to gi ;v 
the howl into his hands, and accompany him to tin* 
village, carefully avoiding the, sight of women, men, 
elephants, horses, chariots or soldiers. According 
to the rules contained in the Stikliiytf, he is to pro 
coed along the road ; and after the alms have been 
received he is to retire from the village in the manner 
previously declared. Taking the bowl and outer robe 
of his superior, he shall then proceed to the wihrfra. 
If there be a place appointed for the robe, he shall 
put it there after folding it; then place a seat, wash 
liis feet, enquire if lie is thirsty, place before him 
the tooth-cleaner, and bring I lie alms-bowl, or if 
tliis be refused, a small portion of rice. The stanzas 
I must be repeated that are appointed to be said be- 
fore eating, after eating, and when the things are 
received that may he used as sick diet ; and the food 
! is to he eaten in the manner laid down in tho Sek- 
j hiytf. Then taking the bowl of bis superior be shall 
; wash it, put it in t he sunshine to dry, and deposit it 
1 afterwards in its proper place. This being done he 
is to wash his own face, and putting on his r«»he, he 
is tirst to worship his superior, and then Rudha. 
Tho next act is to go again to some solitary place, 
and there repeat the appointed stanzas, considering 
i whether he lias omitted the practice of any obliga- 
tion, or in any way acted contrary to them, after 
which he must exercise iiiaitri-blidwand, or the nie- 
1 dilation of kindness and affection. About an hour 
j , afterwards, when his weariness is gone, he is to read 

| j one of the sacred books, or write out a portion of 

j j 0110 ; and if he has anything to ask from his precep- 

j j tor, or to tell him, this is the time at which it should 

i be done. In some convenient place the banu. is to 
( bo read ; and when this is concluded, if there 1 k» 
j time before the setting of the suu he is again to 
1 sweep the court-yard, Ac. as before 
j DIOCESE (Or. dwilrm, administration), the dis- 
trict of country over which, according to ^eclesifwti* 
| cal arrangement, the jurisdiction of a bishop extends. 
; Yhe division of a country into diocoses probably 
| commenced in the time of Constantine, when the 
church first became connected with the state. The 


term is used in Lutheran churches to denote all the 
parishes, usually from twenty to thirty, tiiat are 
under the inspection of one superintendent. In 
Russia, the dioceses are callod Eparchies (which 
see), and are thir' /-six in number. In England and 
Wales there are twenty-eight dioceses or bishoprics, 
namely, Canterbury, York, London, Durham, Win- 
chester, Bangor, Bath and Wells, Carlisle, Chester, 
Chichester, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, Llandaff, Manchester, 
Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, Kipon, Rochester, 
Salisbury, St. Asaph, St. David’s, Worcester, Sodor 
and Man. It is the duty of the BisnoP (which see) 
to exercise a careful oversight of all the members of 
his diocese, both clerical and lay, in regard to spiri- 
tual and ecclesiastical matters. In mutters of disci- 
pline an appeal m open from the clergy to the bishop 
of the diocese. 

The average population in March 1851, when the 
last census was taken of cacIi diocese in England ! 
and Wales, was 045,383. This appears to be a j 
higher average than is to be found in any other j 
country of Europe. From a Report of a recent 
Commission in France, on the subject of Episcopal 
Sees, we Irani the following facts as to the average 
population of each diocese in various Roman Catho- 
lic and other countries in Europe. France reckons j 
a bishop or archbishop for about 400,000 souls of j 
Roman Catholic population. Bavaria lias eight dio- j 
coses for .’1,000,000 souls, or in other words, the j 
average amount of a single diocese is 375,000. j 
Austria 1ms seventy-eight bishops or archbishops for ! 
■28,000,000 souls, that is, one diocese for 358,000. 
Ireland has twenty-nine dioceses for 0,500,000 Ro- 
man Catholics, which makes about 224,000 in each 
diocese. Spain has fifty-nine dioccBcs for 12,000,000 
souls, that is, a diocese for 203,000 souls. The dio- 
ceses in Spain haw* recently undergone a slight re- 
duction to tifty-six. Portugal has twenty-two epis- 
copal or metropolitan dioceses for 2,6<>0,000 soul*, 
that is, a diocese for 113,000 souls. The two Sici- 
lies have eighty dioceses for 8,500,000 souls, oi 
one diocese for 100,000 souls. Sweden, with about 
3,000,000 souls, has thirteen dioceses. Greece, with j 
a population of less that 1,000,000, has twenty-four i 
Episctqial dioceses. The Protestant Episcopal | 
Church in the United States of America has about 
1,800 clergy, and thirty two Episcopal dioceses. 

DIOCESAN, a werd frequently used to denote a 
bishop in relation to his diocese. 

DIOCESAN CHURCH, a term anciently used 
for a parish church. Thus the council of Tarraco 
decreed that bishops must visit their dioceses once j 
a-year, and sec that no diocesan church was out ot 
fefiair. 

DIOCESAN EPISCOPACY. See Erisco 
PACY. 

' DIOCESAN SYNODS, ecclesiastical conventions 
which the patriarchs of the ancient Christian church 
had Ihe privilege of summoning whenever occasion 
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required. These synods consisted of the metropoli- 
tans and all the provincial bishops. 

DIOCLEIA, a festival celebrated at Megara in 
ancient Greece, in honour of Diodes, an Athenian, 
who, when banished from his native city, fled to 
Megara, and there having formed an attachment to 
youth, fell in battle while protecting his favourite 
with his shield. The Megarians, in admiration of 
this hero, instituted the efiodeia , at which the young 
men engaged in gymnastic and other exercises. 

DIOMEDES, the name of one of the inferior dei- 
ties of the ancient Greeks. It is not improbable 
that lie may have been a Pelasgian deity who came 
afterwards to be confouuded with Diomedes, who 
next to Achilles was the most distinguished of the, 
heroes of Greece. 

DIONJ5A, a surname of Aphroihte (which 
see). 

DIONYSIA, festivals celebrated in ancient times 
j in different parts of Greece, in honour of Djonybus 
(which see). They were known uudor a variety of 
different names, hut were uniformly marked by one 
feature, that of enthusiastic merriment and joviality, 
such as were likely to characterise festivals saered to 
i the god of w'iuo. The Attic festival of Dionysus 
j w'ero four in number; tbo rural Dionysia, the I,e 
mca, the Anthesteria, and the city Dionysia. On 
! ail these occasions processions took place, in wdiirh 
both men and wojncu joined, bearing the thyrsus in 
their hands, and singing dithyrainbic rales and 
hymns in honour of the god. The pliallus, the sym- 
bol of fertility, was also carried in these processions, 
and this vras followed by men disguised as women. 
In some places it was couutod as a dishonour done 
to the god to appear at the DionyBia without being 
intoxicated. The Greeks both in Asia and in Eu- 
rope observed these festivals, but in Breotia with 
more unrestrained joviality than anywhere else. In 
very early times, however, human sacrifices were 
offered on these occasions. When introduced among 
the Romans, the Dimiyxiu received the name of 
Bacchanalia (which sec). 

DIONYSUS, the god of wine among the ancient 
j Greeks, worshipped also among the Homans under 
the name of Bacchus (which see), lie is usuAlly 
described as the son of Zeus and Strode, but a tra- 
dition is given by Diodorus, that he was a son of 
Ammon and Amalthcia. Great difference of opiniou 
exists as to the birthplace of the god, which is gen- 
erally said to l>e Thebes, while others allege it to 
have been India, Libya, and other places. Tradi- 
tions arc so various as to the parentage, birthplace, 
and other circumstances connected with this god, 
that Cicero distinguishes five Dionysi, and Diodorus 
Siculus speaks of three. • • 

The education of Dionysus is said to have been 
intrusted by Zeus to the nymphs of Mount Nisa in 
Thrace, and when he had reached # thc age of mag- 
hood, he travelled throughout many countries of-the 
sarth displaying his divine power, after which he led 


his mother Semelo out of Hades, and ascended with 
hey to Olympus. As the cultivation at the vine j 
came to l>e more extensively cultivated in Greece, 
the worship of Dionysus was more widely diffuse). 
This god was the mythical representative of some 
power of nature, which leads man away from his na 
turn) mode of living. lit* was considered as reveal- 
ing future events, and was even said to lie as inti- 
mately connected with the oracle at Delphi as Apolh. 
himself. He had oracles of his own in different 
pari 8, particularly in Thrace ami in Blmcis, in the 
former province, hia worship was first accompanied 
with Bacchanalian orgies. In the earliest times 
human sacrifices were offered to him, hut thin liar* 
barons custom was afterwards discontinued, and ani- 
mals wore sacrificed in place of men. The ram was 
the animal which was most frequently offered to 
Dionysus. The plants sacred to this god were the 
vine, the ivy, the laurel, and the asphodel, while 
among living creatures the magpie and the panther 
illustrated his divinity. 

DiOSCD HI, the ilium; given to Taft nr and Bol- 
lux, sons of Zeus and Ledu, who were ranked among 
the deities of ancient Greece, lloiner, in the Odys- 
sey, makes them sons of Loda and Tyiularcus, 
king of Lamhcriion. ami hence they are often called 
TviidarifUc. Each of the ) not he is was famed for his 
skill in a particular accomplishment, I 'list or in man- 
aging horses, and Bollux in boxing. Various fabu- 
lous stories arc related concerning these famed 
brothers. Thus they are said to have received divine 
honours from the Athenians, in consequence of the 
valour which they displayed in an expedition under- 
taken against Athens, in order to rescue their sisN-r 
Helen who had been carried off from Sparta. They j 

arc also alleged to have had a part in the Argonanlie j 

expedition, and to have distinguished tlieiimelves in 
a battle with the sons of ApluireiiH Zeus, in token 
of bin apptobal ion, gave the brothers a place, among 
the stars, under the name of Gemini, the Twins. 
Mtiller considers the worship of the Dim-curi to have 
lmd its origin in some ancient Bcloponncsmu gods, 
who were in course of time confounded with the 
human Tyndarida*, who had performed Midi exploits 
as to raise them to divine honours. 'I lu ir worship 
spread from B'-hqionncMus, where it seems to have 
commenced, over Greece, Sicily, and Italy. They 
were, considered as ex* reining a watchful care over 
all travellers, lint more e«peciall. traveller by sea. 
Statues of the Diqs* wri were placed at the end of tint 
race- course at Sparta. The worship of Castor and 
Bollux was early inf induced among the Homans, 
and a temple iiLthcir honour stood in the Forum at 
Horne, Two otV» temples dedicated to the ('art ores 
w’ero afterward* built in the city, one in the Circus 
Maximus, and the other a in the Cireua Flatniniua. 
Fibrn rha! time the Castorcs were regarded a* tb* 
patrons of the Homan tquites, who held a grand pro- 
cession in their honour every year. 

DIOSCTRIA, festivals celebrated annually in 
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ancient Greece in honour of the DfOacuut (which 
sae). Different ceremonies were observed on these 
occasion* in different places. At Sparta sacrifices 
and rejoicings took place. The festival at Athens 
whs called Anagka (which see). Throughout many 
pails of Greece the worship of the Dioscuri prevail- 
ed, and their festivals were held. 

DIPAVAM, a Hindu festival in honour of 
Vishnu (which sou), the second person of the Hindu 
Triad or Trimurtti. It was instituted in memory of 
an exploit which the god performed in the form of 
Kkihhna (which see). A certain Ratjasja had taken 
captive sixteen thousand virgins, hut Krishna slew 
him, and set the maidens at liberty. Hence origi- 
nated the Dipavaliy when the Hindu holds a festival 
during the day, and the houses are illuminated at 
night. The children also go up and down the 
streets with lighted candles. v 

DIPPERS. See Hunk km. 

DIPTYCHS, two writing tablets among the An- 
cient Greeks which could he folded together. This 
name was also given to the registers kept in the 
early Christian churches, in which were recorded the 
viuiiuis of those who ottered and presented themselves 
for baptism. They had several sorts of diptych*, 
some for the dead, and some, for the living. It was 
usual in the ancient church, before making oblation 
for die dead, that the deacon read aloud the names 
of those eminent bishops, or smuts, or martyrs, who 
were, particularly to be mentioned in this part of the 
service. The diptychs seem to have been read before 
the consecration prayer, immediately after the kiss 
of peace. Cardinal Bona mentions three sorts of 
diptychs, which are thus described by Bingham: 
“One, wherein the names of bishops only were 
written, and more partieularly such bishops as had 
been governors of that particular church: a second, 
wherein the names of the living were, written, who 
were eminent and conspicuous either for any office 
ami dignity, or some benefaction and good work, 
whereby they had deserved well of the church ; in 
this rank were the patriarch* and bishops of great 
sees, and the bishop and ilergy of that particular 
churoh ; together with the emperors and magistrates, 
and others most conspicuous, among the people ; the 
third was, the book containing the names of such as 
were deceased in catholic communion." The diptychs 
were read from the Am no (which see), or reading- 
desk. To erase any person’s name from these eccle- 
siastical registers, was to declare* them anathema- 
tized, and cast out of the communion of the church. 
Whou any one who had Is'en excommunicated was 
restored, his name was inserted anew *n the diptychs. 
When this was done, the penitent ww absolved, and 
ho was once more admitted to the* communion and 
fellowship of the faithful. See Censukejj (Eccle- 
siastical). 

D1U/E. See Kl'Mr.NiDKS. 

DIRECTORY, regulations for the performance of 
public worship, drawn up by the Assembly* of Di- 


vines at Westminster in 1644. It was by express 
order from both Houses of Parliament that the Di- 
rectory was composed, and with a view to supply the 
place of the Liturgy or Book of Common Prayer 
which bad been abolished. Dr. Hethcriugton, in his 
1 History of the Westminster Assembly,’ gives the 
following brief account of the proceedings of the 
Assembly on the subject of the Directory : “ On the 
21*t of May 1644, Mr. Rutherford moved for the 
speeding of the directory for public worship, to 
which no attention had hitherto been paid. In con- 
sequence of this motion, Mr. Palmer, chairman of 
the committee appointed for that purpose, gave in a 
report on the 24th, which brought the subject fairly 
before the Assembly. Sumo little difference of opi- 
nion arose, whether any other person, except the 
minister, might read the Scriptures in the time of 
public worship, which terminated in the occasional 
permission of probationers. But when the subject 
of tho dispensation of the Lord’s Supper came under 
discussion, it gave rise to a sharp and protracted de- 
bate, chiefly between the Independents and the Scot- 
tish Commissioners. Tho Independents opposed the 
arrangement of the communicants, as seated at the 
communion table, it being the custom among them 
for the people to remain in their pews; while the 
Scottish members urgently defended the proposed 
method of seating themselves at the same table. 
Another disputed point was, with regard to the power 
of the minister to exclude ignorant or scandalous 
persons from communion. 'The debates on these 
points occupied the Assembly from the 10th of June 
to the HUh of July. 'The directory for the sacra- 
ment of baptism was also the subject of considerable 
delmte, continued from the 11th of July to tlu; Hrh 
of August. 'The directory for the sanctification of 
the Sabbath was readily received; and a committee 
whs appointed (n prepare a preface for the completed 
directory for public worship. This committee con- 
sisted of Messrs. Goodwin, Nye Bridge. Burgess, 
Reynold**, Vines, Marshall, ami Dr. Temple, toge- 
ther with the Scottish ministers. The appointment 
of so many of the Independents was for the purpose 
of avoiding any renewal of the protracted conten 
(ions in which they had so long held the Assembly, 
as we learn from Bail lie. This part of the Assem- 
bly 'n labours received the ratification of Parliament 
on the 2'Jd of November 1644; with the exception 
of the directions for marriage and burial, which were 
fini.diod on the 27th of the same mouth, and soon 
afterwards the whole received the full ratification of 
Parliament.” r 

Among other directions in reference to the mode 
of conducting public worship, the use of the Lord'* 
Fraver is enjoined as the most perfect model of 
devotion. Private or laypersons are forbidden to 
dispense the ordinance of baptism, and injunctions 
me giv-fm to baptize publicly in face of the congre- 
gation. Anything in the shape of a burial service 
for the dead is forbidden. In the observance of the 
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Lord's Sapper, the communion table is ordered to be 
so placed that the communicants may sit about it. 
The use of the Directory having been enforced by 
an ordinance of the Parliament, which waM repeated 
on 3d August 1045, King Charles II., in opposition 
to this injunction, issued a proclamation at Oxford 
on the 13th November of the same year, restoring 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer, which had 
been discontinued. The Directory whs adopted by 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and 
published under their sanction. 

DIS, a name given to Pluto {which see), and, 
therefore, sometimes applied to tlio infernal regions 
over which that god reigned. 

DISCALCEATI (I At. barefooted', a brotherhood 
sf monks in Spain, connected with the Franciscan 
order. They received the privileges of a separate 
association in A. n. 1532, by authority of Clement 
VII. They differed from others by adhering more 
strictly to the rules of St. Francis. They receive 
the name of TbtvlU'te in France, and Urfnrnuiti in 
Italy. 

DISCIPLE (Lat. a scholar', the fob 

lower of any leader of a sect, or le ad of a school of 
religion or philosophy. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, a Christian denomi- 
nation in the United States <*f America, Vhicli, 
though known by a \ ariiity of names, such as “ Bap- 
tists," “ Reformed Baptist* " “Reformers/’ or “Cnmp- 
beUitos," have themsebes clown the imsectarian 
appellation which heads the preset*! article. The 
originator of the sort, as has already been noticed in 
the article Baptist* (Ami-.kican), was Mr. Thomas 
Campliell, who was long a minister of the Secession 
orauch of the Presbyterian Church of the North of 
Ireland, and who, having emigrated to America, set- 
tled in Washington county, Pennsylvania. Being 
soon after joined hv his son Alexander, who had 
studied under Greville Ewing in Glasgow, they be- 
gan to entertain and promulgate the idea, that a 
public effort should bo made to restore the original 
unity of the church of Christ. With this view they 
urged it as a grand fundamental point, in order to 
Christian unity, that all human creeds, confessions of 
faith, and formularies of doctrine and church govern- 
ment, should be laid aside, and the Bible alone should 
la? taken as the authorized bond of union and the in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice. A considerable 
number of individuals responded to this appeal, and 
a congregation was immediately organized upon 
Brush Run in Washington county f on the 7th of 
September 1810, where a place of worship was 
erected, and over this congregation Thomas Camp- 
bell and his son Alexander presided as joint pastors. 
Each applicant for admission to this body of (iiAs- 
t far« was required to give satisfactory evidence that 
he fully understood the relation he assumed, and 
the true scriptural ground of salvation. •Accord- 
ingly, he was requested to give an answer to the 
question, w What is the meritorious cause of the 


sinner's acceptance with God?*' and upon express 
ing an entire reliance upon the menu of Christ alone 
for justification, and evincing a conduct becoming 
the Christian profession, he was received into the 
fellowship of the church. 

This infant community enjoyed for a time the Ut- 
most harmony and peace. Most of the members 
being poor, they were tumble to finish the iuteriot 
of the. church which they had built for the worship 
of God, and they were accordingly accustomed to 
assemble in the unfinished building without fire even 
in the depth of winter. They wore also in the habit 
of visiting often at each other's houses, and spend- 
ing whole nights in social prayer; searching t lie Scrip- 
tures, asking and answering questions, and singing 
hymns. Thu sunshine, of peace, which rested upon 
this small Iwdy of Christian disciples was ere long 
destined to he overclouded. A controversy arose on 
tho much-disputed point of infant baptism, which 
distracted the minds both of patters and people. 
Tho question was agitated with much keenness by 
parties on both sides, ami at length, on the 12th 
June IK 12, Thomas Campbell, his son Alexander, 
and the whole family, along with several members of 
the church, were immersed in the eaters of adult 
baptism on a simple profession of their faith. This 
event, of course, affected, in no small degree, the 
church which lwd been formed. Those who adhered 
to the doctrines of the IVdobaptistn left the commu- 
nity, while those who remained were, in consequence 
of the change in their views, brought into immediate 
connection with the Baptists. Accordingly, in the 
fall of IK 13, they were received into the Redstone 
Baptist Association, stipulating, however, expressly 
in writing, that “no terms of union or commu- 
nion cither than the Holy Scriptures should be re- 
quired ’’ 

Tho views which Alexander Campbell urged upon 
the Baptist churches, with which he. and his father 
had now become connected, excited no small stir in 
that b**dy, some entering readily into the new opi- 
nions, while others as firmly and resolutely opposed 
them. Af length the church of Brush Run ami its 
pastors came, to lie looked upon with jealousy and 
distrust by this other churches of the Redstone As- 
sociation, and it ln-came necessary, after a consider- 
able time spent in the most unpleasant contentions, 
that about tlyrt v of the membo • of Brush Run, in- 
cluding Alexander t -jiUiphcil, should h-ave the church. 
This small bod?, ac< ordingly, emigrated to Wells- 
burg, Virginia, where they w ere constituted na a 
new church, and admitted into the Mahoning Aaeo- 
ciar.oti of Ol^jo. Here they found a much more 
ready adoption* of their hcniimenU, and so rapidly 
did they succeed in promulgating their peculiar opi- 
lyuns, that in 1828 th* Mahoning Association re- 
jected all human formularies of religion, and relin- 
quisher] a)) claim to jurisdiction over the churches , 
resolving itself into a simple annual meeting for tha 
purpose of receiving reports of the progress of tha 
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churchy, filial *,r worship and mutual co-operation 
in tho spread of the gospel. The bold step tliua 
taken by so large a number of churches, embrac- 
ing a considerable portion of the Western Reserve, 
excited the utmost alarm throughout tho Baptist 
churches generally. The adjoining churches con- 
nected with the Beaver Association proceeded with- 
out delay to denounce as heretical, and to exclude 
from their communion, All who bad ndnptcd the views 
of tho Disciples, as the followers of Campbell were 
termed. The schism thus commenced extended to 
Kentucky, to Eastern Virginia, and, in short, to all 
the Baptist churches and a-sociations into which the 
new views had l>ecri introduced. 

The Disciples, finding themselves thus cut off from 
communion with the. Baptist churches, formed them- 
selves everywhere into distinct churches on Congrc- 
gationalist or Independent principles, co-operating 
together, as Thomas Campbell himself expressed it, 
for 14 the restoration of pure primitive apostolic 
Christianity in letter and spirit ; iu principle and 
practice.” No sooner had the separation of the Dis- 
ciples from the Baptist body been effected than their 
number rapidly increased. They were joined bv 
many Baptists who had been led to embrace their 
principles. The prejudices which had been for- 
merly entertained against them gradually disappeared, 
and the most friendly feeling* arose between the 
Disciples and the Baptists. The very points, in- 
deed, for which the Disciples contended, tho rejec- 
tion of creeds and baptism for the remission of sins, 
have been adopted by Borne of the most able minis- 
ters of tho Baptist body. Many have come over to 
them from almost all the leading denominations in 
the States, and what is more pleasing, they have 
been successful in gaining numerous converts from 
the ranks of indifference and intulelity. Tho prin- 
ciples of the Disciples have found their wav into Eng- 
land and Wales, bv the diffusion of the writings of Mr. 
Campbell ami bis fellow -labourers, and the census 
of 1851 contains a return of three congregations or 
churches calling themselves by the name i»f Disci- 
ples of Christ. In tho United States they are nm.-t 
numerous in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Virginia, 'Chore are a few churches hold- 
ing tho principles of the Disciples in tho British 
Provinces of North America. 

The doctrines of this large and rapidly extending 
body of American Christians will be U‘st stated in 
the language of Mr. Campbell hints. If as communi- 
cated to tho ‘ Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge:' 
“They regard all the sects and patties of the Chris- 
tian world as having, in greater or • less degrees, 
departed from the simplicity of faith ami manners of 
the first Christians, and as forming wnat the apostle 
Paul calls ‘the apostaev, 1 This defection tlywattry 
but© to the great varieties of speculation and meta- 
physical dogmatism of the countless creeds, formu- 
laries, liturgies, and books of discipline adopted and 
inculcated as bonds of union and platforms of com- I 


mnuioii in all the parties which have sprung from 
the Lutheran reformation. The effects of these ay 
nodical covenants, conventional articles of belief, anc 
rules of ecclesiastical polity, has been the introduc- 
tion of a new nomenclature, a human vocabulary 01 
religious words, phrases and technicalities, which has 
displaced the style of the living oracles, and affixed 
to the sacred diction ideas wholly unknown to the 
apostles of Christ. 

“To remedy and obviate these aberrations, they 
[impose to ascertain from the holy Scriptures, accord- 
ing to the commonly-received and well-established 
rules of interpretation, tho ideas attached to the 
leading terms and sentences found in the holy Scrip- 
tures, and tlu'ii to use tho words of the Iloly Spirit 
in the apostolic acceptation of them. 

“ By thus expressing the ideas communicated bv 
the Holy Spirit in the terms and phrases learned 
from the apostles, and by avoiding the artificial and 
technical language of scholastic theology, they projiose 
to restore a pure speech to the household of faith ; 
and by accustoming the family of God to use the lan- 
guage and dialect of tho heavenly Father, they ex- 
pect to promote the sanctification of one anothci 
through the truth, and to terminate those discords 
and debates which have always originated from tin 
words which man’s wisdom teaches, and from a re- 
verential regai d and esteem for the style of the great 
masters of polemic di\ inity ; believing that speak 
ing the same things in the same style, is the only 
certain way to thinking the same things. 

“ They make a very marked difference between 
faith and opinion; between the testimony of God 
and the reasonings of men ; the words of the Spirit 
and human inferences. Faith in the testimony of 
God mid oliedienee to the commandments of Jesus 
are their bond of union ; and not an agreement in 
any abstract \iews or opinions upon what is writ 
tenor spoken In divine authority. Jlencc all the 
speculations, questions, rebates of words, and ab- 
stract. reasonings found in human creeds, have no 
place in their religious fellowship. Regarding Cal- 
vinism and Arminianism, Trinitarian ism and Hnita- 
riatiisui, and all the opposing theories of religious 
sectaries, as extreme* begotten by each other, they 
cautiously avoid them, as equi-distant from the sim- 
plicity and practical tendency of the promises and 
precepts, of the doctrine and facts, of the exhorta- 
tions and precedents of* the Christian institution. 

“ They look for unity of spirit and the Iwmds of 
peace in the practical acknowledgment of one faith, 
one Lord, one immersion, o^e hope, one body, one 
Spirit, one God and Father of all; not in unity of 
opinions, nor in unity of forms, ceremonies, or modes 
ofvbrship. 

“ The holy Scriptures of both Testaments they re 
gard as containing revelations from God, and as all 
necessary to make * the man of God perfect, and ac- 
complished for every good word and work ; the New 
Testament, or the Living oracles of Jesus Christ, they 
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understand as containing the Christum religion ; the 
testimonies of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, they 
view as illustrating and proving the great proposi- 
tion on which our religion rests, vis. that Jesus of 
Naasareth is the Messiah , the only-fogotten ami well- 
beloved Son of God, and the only Saviour of the 
world; the Acts of the Apostles, as a divinely au- 
horized narrative of the beginning ami progress of 
the reign or kingdom of Jesus Christ, recording the 
full development of the gosjtel by the Holy Spirit 
sent down from heaven, and the procedure of the 
apostles in setting up the church of Christ on earth ; 
the Epistles as carrying out and applying the doc- 
trine of the apostles to the practice of individuals 
and congregations, and as developing the tendencies 
of the gospel in the behaviour of its professors ; and 
all as forming a complete standard of Christian faith 
and morals, adapted to the interval between the 
ascension of Christ and his return with the kingdom 
which he has received from God ; the Apocalypse, 
or Revelation of Jesus Christ to John in Putmos, an 
a figurative and prospective \iew of all the fortunes 
of Christianity, from its date to the return of the 
Saviour. 

“ Every one who sincere! v believes the testimony 
which God gave of Jesus of Nazareth, saving, 4 This 
is my Son , the Mow* l, in whom I delight? or, in other 
words, believes what the evangelists and apostles 
have testified concerning him, from ‘hi 8 conception to 
his coronation in heaven as Lord of all, and who is 
willing to obey him in everything, they regard as a 
roper subject of immersion, and no one else. They 
consider immersion into the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, after a public, sincere, and in- 
telligent confession of the faith in Jesus, as neces- 
sary to admission to the privileges of the kingdom 
Ot* the Messiah, And as a solemn pledge on tin* j>art 
of heaven, of the actual remission of all past sins and 
of adoption into the family of God. 

“The Holy Spirit is promised only to those who 
believe and obey the Saviour. No one is taught to 
expect the reception of that heavenly Monitor and 
Comforter as a resident in his heart till lie obeys the 
gospel. 

14 Thus while they proclaim faith and repentance, 
or faith and a change of heart, as preparatory to im- 
mersion, remission, and the Holy Spirit, they say to 
all penitents, or all those who believe and repent of 
their sina, as Peter said to Jhe first audience ad- 
dressed after the Holy Spirit was bestowed after the. 
glorification of Jesus, * Be immersed every one of 
you, in tho name of the Lord Jesus, for the remis- 
sion of sins, and you sflall receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit/ They teach sinners that God com 
mands all men everywhere to reform or to tusutfo 
God, that the Holy Spirit strives with them so to 
do by the apostles and prophets, that God beseeches 
hem to be reconciled through Jeeps Christ, and tjiat 
a is the duty of all men to believe the gospel and to 
tom to God. * 


“ Thu immersed believers are congregated into so 
duties according to their propinquity to each other, 
aud taught to meet every first day of the week in 
honour and commemoration of the resurrection of 
Jesus, and to break tho loaf which commemorates 
the death of the Son of God, to read and hear the 
living oracles, to teach and admonish one another, 
to unite in aII prayer and praise, to contribute to the 
necessities of saints, and to perfect holiness in the 
fear of the Lord. , 

“/wry congregation chooses its own overseers i 
and deacons, who preside over and administer the 
affairs of the congregations ; and every church, 
either from itself or in co-operation with others, sends 
out, os opportunity offers, one or nu»re evangelists, 
or ppidaimcrH of the word, to preach tho word and 
to immerse those who believe, to gather congrega- 
tions, and to extend the knowledge of salvation where 
it is necessary, ns far a* their means extend. But 
every church regard* these evangelists as its sor- j 
vnnts, and therefore they have no control over any 
congregation, cadi congregation being subject to ita 
own choice of president* or elder* whom they have 
appointed. Perseverance in all the work of faith, 
labour of hue, and patience ofhopc, i* inculcated by 
all the disciple* as essential to admission into the 
heavenly kingdom. 

“ Such arc the prominent outline* of tho faith and 
practices of thou* who wish to he known as tho Dis- 
ciple* of Christ : but no society among them would 
agree to make tho preceding items either a confes- 
sion of faith or a standard of practice ; but, for tho 
information of those who wish mi acquaintance with 
them, are willing to give at any time a reason for 
their faith, hope, mid practice/ 1 

It is home what remarkable that in this statement 
of doctrine and discipline, drawn up by onu of tho 
originator* of the sect of Disciple* of Christ, ono of 
their leading doctrines, that of baptismal regenera- 
tion, is scarcely made to occupy its due prominence. 
The Rev. K. Richardson of Virginia, however, him- 
self a minister in connection with the body, is morn 
explicit cm the subject : “It was the unity of the 
church which first struck the alhnfmii: the subse- 
quent submission to immersion is only one example, 
among others, of that progression whbh consistency 
with their own principle* required. Thus, it was not 
until about ten years after this, tb.it the definite d/jeet 
of immersum was fully understood, vhen it wa* recog- 
nised as the remjfthg ordinance of tho g OH pel, or th# 
appointed means thromdi which the penitent sinner 
obtained an assurance «.f that pardon, or remission of 
sin*, procured for him by the sufferings and death 
of ?;hri*t. Nor wan it until a Mill later period, that 
this doctrine wit* prarticuUy applied, in calling upon 
believing penitents to l^e baptized for the purpoae 
sf»cciiie<fc This view of baptism gave great Impor- 
tance to the institution, and has become one Of the 
prominent features of this reformation/’ Dr. Rehafl 
al*o in his 4 America ; Social, Political, and Reli 
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gious, 1 when speaking of thin sect, say s of them, that 
44 thf?y identify baptism, tliat is immersion, with 
i regeneration.” Dr. Baird, who seems to entertain 
strong prejudicus against this sect, says, tliat “ Evan- 
gelical Christians in America, Baptists, as well as 
Piudohaptists, have many fears about Mr. Campbell 
and his followers. 1 ’ But the Disciples are gathering 
strength every day, and becoming a numerous and 
energetic body. 

DLSCIPLINA ARCANI. See Ajcuani Dibci- 

PLINA. 

DISCIPLINANTS. See Fi.aciellanth. 

DISCIPLINE ( Eci : leai a htica l) , the exercise of 
a judicial power which is claimed by the (Christian 
church over her own members, in virtue of which 
«lm indicts censures of various kinds and degrees on 
| those of them who have transgressed the laws of 
j Christ. For the nature of these censures, and the 
■ principles oil which they rest, sec Cr.Nsi;iti:s (Kc- 
! CLttfliAHTK'AL). The right of the church to exer- 
j cine discipline, or to exclude any from her conmm- 
| nion, was keenly controverted by Emstns and his 
- followers, on the ground that it belongs to the civil 
magistrate alone to punish the guilty. Such a view 
: was in complete consistency with the principles of 
| Erastus, who confounded the provinces of the church 
J and the Htate with each other. Tim two, however, 

I lire essentially distinct und separate. The chief 
| points of dilVorcnce are. thus briefly noticed by Dr. 

I .lames Buchanan: l, Tlmy differ in their origin — the 
civil governor holding primarily of (led, as the uni- 
versal sovereign ; the church holding of Christ as 
mediator; and this difference is of some, importance, 
notwithstanding the great truth which is clearly 
allirined in Scripture, viz., that both are now placed 
under Christ, who is not only ‘the Head of the 
church,’ lint ‘Dead over nil t/unt/n to the church.’ 
j rhey differ in their extent ; civil government being 
| an ordinance of God in all nations, the church Ix'iiig 
[ i limited to those countries whom the gospel is preach - 
:[ «1. They differ in respect to some of their end* ; 
j certain secular purposes being served by the state, 

I which are not directly contemplated by the church 
I as a spiritual body, however much she may be fitted 
; to aid iu their attainment ; and certain spiritual pur- 
I poses, again, being served by the church, which the 
, state, considered as such, cannot effect. They differ 
, in respect to somo of tlm means by which these ends 
I are to be promoted; the civil magistrate having the 
p*»wer of the sword, which is withheld from the 
( church, and the prerogative of making war on just 
; and needful occasions, which is not competent to a 
spiritual kingdom; while tho church Again has war- 
; rant to use the sword of eeeluaiasticAi discipline with 
which the magistrate may not interfere. They difftr 
in respect to their ojfic *n», the civil magistrate hav- 
ing no power, as such, to preach or to administer the 
j sacraments of religion ; and the officers of the church, 

! ** WIC ^» big no power to exercise any function 
| of the niHgistrvy ; so that, even were there a na- 



tion in which every subject of the state was also a 
member of the church, that nation would still be I 
governed by two distinct sets of office-bearers, the 
one belonging to the church, the other to the com- 
monwealth. 11 

It is impossible to peruse the New Testament 
even iu the most cursory manner, without being con- 
vinced that the primitive church assorted for itself 
the right of exercising discipline over its members. 
The case of the incestuous man is a case completely 
in point. This man hail been guilty of a flagrant 
violation of the Divine law, and had brought serious < 
discredit upon the Christian profession. Paul there- ! 
fore enjoins the church of Corinth to which this per . 
son had belonged, “ in the name of our Lord Jesus j 
Christ, when ye are gathered together, and my spi j 
rit, witli the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to de 
liver such an one unto Satan for the destruction ot ' 
the flesh, that the spirit may he saved in the day or ; 
the Lord Jesus. 11 Tho disci] dine to bo exorcised 
upon a heretic the Apostle lays down in Titus iii. 10, j 

A man that is an herctick, after the fim and sec- j 
ond admonition reject and in regard to an immoral j 
person lie says, in 2Thcs. iii. 6, ‘'Now we command ' 
you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, ! 
that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that j 
walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which 
ho received of us. 11 Some of the seven churches of i 
Asia Minor are reproved for their neglect of the ex i 
ere iso of discipline in \arioim cam*, and for in this ! 
wav permitting unworthy persons to remain within j 
the, ChiNtiuii church. j 

The discipline of the Christian church is in its na- , 
turn strictly spiritual and moral, not civil. It is a I 
gross perversion of its design, therefore, to connect it j 
with civil pains, confiscation of goods, imprison- 
ment, bodily torture, banishment or death. Neither j 
is it consistent with the true character of the church j 
of Christ, to deliver up an excommunicated person, as 
t he Church of Home does, to the. secular arm, to endure 1 
civil penalties, or even death. The church has re- | 
ceived power, not for destruction, but for edification . 
and all her censures, therefore, ought to have as their 
ultimate design the reformation and restoration ot 
the offenders. 

The. theory of ecclesiastical discipline in the 
Church of England is to be found in the canons 
adopted by convocation in 1003, which having been 
authorized by the Kings Commission, are held to be 
binding on the clergy ; but not having been confirmed 
by Parliament, they are not binding on the laity 
except where they are explanatory of the ancient 
canon law. The principles on which discipline ought 
to proceed according to tho constitution and canons 
of Hie church Are thus laid down by Mr. Conder in 
his ‘View of All Religions: 1 “According to the 
theory of the church, every parish is committed, to 
tfc government of the minister, with the assistance 
of the churchwardens, (generally two,) who are 
choscil annually, in Easter week, from the body of 
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the parishioners, and who are the guardians of pub- 
lic morals and ecclesiastical discipline within their 
precincts. These lay officers of the church are bound 
by their oath to return the names of all loose and 
scandalous livers into the ecclesiastical court of the 
diocese f at least once a-year ; and they may present 
at any other time for gross crimes. And if the 
church wardens neglect their duty, and no voluntary 
promoter appears, the 113th canon then empowers 
the minister to take the business of prosecuting of- 
fenders into his own liarnls. If the party accused 
be convicted of the crime upon the testimony of at 
least two witnesses, before the judge of the ecclesias- 
tical court, he may be excommunicated, and not ad- 
mitted to the sacrament or any communion in divine 
offices, and be condemned iii the costs of the suit. 
There is also what is termed the Greater Excommuni- 
cation, whereby the offender is cut off from all com- 
merce with Christians, even in temporal affairs. This 
must be pronounced by the bishop ; and if the ex- 
communicated person persist, for forty days, in con- 
tumacious disobedience, he may be committed to 
prison by virtue of the writ dr excotnmu n fat to rapirn- 
do, to lie there till ho shall have made satisfaction 
to the church. But, if the judge of any spiritual 
court excommunicate a man for a cause of which he* 
has not the legal cognizance, the party may have an 
action against him lit common law, and he is also 
liable to be indicted at the suit of the king.” Such 
is tho mode of discipline which is sanctioned by the 
i canon law of the Church of England, but the exer- 
cise of discipline in that church lias almost fallen 
into desuetude. 

In the Church of Scotland, and other Presbyterian 
churches, the exorcise of discipline devolves in the 
first instance upon the kirk-sessions, which consist 
of the minister and elders of each congregation. 
From the kirk-session an appeal lies to the presby- 
tery of the bounds, which consists of all the minis- 
ters within a certain district, along with one ruling 
elder chosen from each parish. From the judgment 
and authority of the presbytery, there lies an appeal 
to the provincial synod, which usually meets twice 
in the year, and comprises all the presbyteries within 
a certain large district of country. Last of all, the 
judgment of the synod inay be appealed from to the 
highest occlosiastical court, the General Assembly, 
which is composed of a certain number of ministers 
and ruling elders delegated from each presbytery, 
along with, in the case of the Established Church of 
Scotland, commissioners from the royal burghs. In 
questions purely religious, and not affecting tempo 
ndities, no appeal is admissible from the decisions of 
this court. But the ecclesiastical courts of Scotland 
have no such temporal authority over persons ^agd 
property as belongs to the ecclesiastical courts of 
England ; having no power either to tine or to im- 
prison the offender, but simply enforcing their deci- 
sions by religious considerations afid motive#. m 
The Reformed churches on the Continent li**- great 
V. 


variety in tlieir modes of discipline, and in many in- 
stances the civil magistrate arrogates to himself the 
functions which ought to belong to the office-bearers 
of the church. Thus in the Protestant church of 
Prussia, though the consist ones exercise nominally 
ecclesiastical power, yet their proceedings are not a 
little controlled by government. In Russia, also, all 
is still more manifestly under the management of tit# 
sovereign. The Holy Legislative Synod is dependent 
entirely for the choice of its members on the will of 
the Czar. It is presided over hy a layman, wbo is 
considered as sitting on tho part of the crown, and 
has a negative on all its resolutions till they are laid 
before the emperor ; ami the members of tho synod, 
iu the words of their oath, acknowledge the emperor 
us “the supreme judge of this spiritual college.” 

In the Society of Fuu-;ni»s (which seeb commonly 
<$lk*d Quakers, a peculiar Arrangement is made for 
the exercise of discipline. Monthly meetings are held, 
composed of several congregations situated within a 
convenient distance from each other. Each monthly 
meeting is required to appoint certain persons tinder 
the name of overseers, whose business it is to take 
curt* that the rules of discipline he put in practice, 
and when any case of complaint or disorderly con- 
duct comes to their knowledge, they are bound to 
see. that private admonition agreeably to the gospel 
rule, Mat. xviii. 15—17, ho given before the case is 
reported to the monthly meeting. The quarterly 
meeting, which is composed of several monthly 
meetings, inquires into tho conduct of the members 
connected with each, and the mode in which disci- 
pline has been exercised. The accounts thus re- 
ceived are digested into one, which is presented to 
tlu; yearly meeting. In the case of any member 
who feels himself aggrieved, an appeal lies from tho 
monthly to tho quarterly, and finally to the yearly 
meeting, whore tho case lakes end. There is a pe- 
culiarity, however, in the exert iso of discipline 
among the Friends, which it may be well to notice. 
They believe that women may be rightly called to 
the work of tho ministry, and that to them also lie- 
longs a share in the support of Christian discipline; 
and that whore their own sex is concerned, its exer- 
cise devolves on them with peculiar propriety. Ac- 
cordingly they have monthly, quarterly, and yearly 
meetings of their own sex, held at the same time 
with those of the men; but separately, and without 
tho power of making rules. 

Among tho United Brethren or Moravians, the 
mode of discipline followed is what is termed among 
them congregation- discipline, which is thus described 
in one of their authoritative documents: ••Agree- 
ably :u the direction of our Saviour, Matt, xviii. 15 
— 17, the oongjegniioo - discipline lias varioua de- 
grees, and consists in admonitions, warning#, and tt* 
psooib gjwn to thoHc who transgress; first, by hi# 
fellow- brother ; next, by one of the elders 0t the 
congregation ; and, lastly, by the committee of over* 
! seers; :i; cxrhision from the holy communion, end, 
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according to the nature of the case, also from other were otj ly twelve refonned ministers to preach the gof 
private meetings of the congregation : and this con- pel throughout the whole kingdom ; and to ao com* 
tinuoH until genuine repentance and a real converaion plish the utmost possible amount of duty by ao email 
become evident in the person falling under discipline ; a number, seven were placed in the chief towns, and 
when he is either re-admitted to the holy commu- large country districts were assigned to each of tha 
nion, or reconciled to the congregation, after a de- remaining five. These five were called euperinten* 
precatory letter has been read, expressing the dents; and their duty was to travel from place to 
offender's sorrow for his transgression, and asking place throughout their districts, for the purpose of 
forgiveness. Tii case of great and public offence preaching, planting churches, and inspecting the 
given, such persons arc also absolved with laying on conduct of the country ministers where there were 
of hands in the presence of the congregation. It is, any, and of another temporary class of men termed 
however, to be observed, that no privation of tern- exhorters and readers. The latter class consisted of 
poral honour, dignity, or substance is connected with the most pious persons tlmt could lie found, who, 
this church or congregation-discipline ; neither can having received a common education, were able to 
this ever bo the case, as it never interferes with any read to their more ignorant neighbours, though not 
merely civil regulations, which fall under the cog- qualified for the ministry. When the readers were 
nizance of the laws of the land.” found to havo discharged their duty well, and to 

The Congregational or Independent churchc.i have increased in their own knowledge, they were 
maintain that the right of exercising discipline is encouraged to add a few plain exhortations to the 
vested in the church or body of Christians, who alone reading of the Scriptures ; and then they were termed 
havo tho power of determining who shall bo admitted exhorters. If they still continued to improve, they 
into communion, and also of excluding from fellow- might finally be admitted to the ministry. To search 
ship those who may prove themselves unworthy out, employ, and watch over the conduct of such 
members of tho church. men, giving them instruction from time to time, was 

DISCIPLINE (First Book of), an important tho chief duty of tho superintendent, from which, 
document drawn up by the Scottish Keformers in indeed, he derived bis name, so naturally expressive 
15(H), containing a plan of order, government, and of his duty,— a duty the very nature of which shows 
discipline of the Church of Scotland. The comm is- it to have been temporary, and intended to oxpire 
sion appointed to prepare this volume consisted of whenever the necessities which called it into being 
John Knox, along with Messrs. Wiuram, Spotswood, should have been removed by a sufficiency of qunli- 
How, and Douglas. When completed, it was cor- lied ministers. 

dially approved of by tho General Assembly, but “ No person was allowed to preach, or to adiuinis- 

when submitted to the privy council, it was so warmly ter the sacraments, till he was regularly called to 
opposed that it never received a formal ratification, this employment. 4 Ordinary vocation [callingl con- 
Not withstanding this, however, the church looked sisteth in election, examination, and admission.' «1| 
upon it as a standard book for the regulation of her apportainctli to the people, and to every several con- 
pmctice and tho guidance of her decisions. And be- gregation, to elect their minister.' 4 For altogether 
sides, it is worthy of being noted, that though the this is to be avoided, that any man be violently in- 
First Book of Discipline was not ratified by the traded or thrust in upon any congregation ; but this 
privy council as a body, it whs subscribed by the liberty, with all care, must be reserved to every sev- 
grontcr nunilvr of the nobility and Uruits who were oral church, to have their votes aud suffrages in 
members of the council. election of their ministers.' The examination was 

As this valuable document contains the funda- appointed to take place ‘in open assembly, and lie- 
mental principles on which the Scottish reformers fore tho congregation,’ to satisfy the church as to his 
sought to establish the Church of Scotland, we give soundness in the faith, his 1 gifts, utterance, and 
an abstract of the*o principles drawn from Dr. knowledge,’ his willingness to undertake the charge, 
lletherington’s History of that Church: 41 The ordi- the purity of his motives, and his resolution to de- 
nary and permanent office-bearers of the church charge the duties of the office with diligence and 
were of four kinds : tho minister or prater, to whom fidelity. Admission then took place by the person 
the preaching of the gospel and administration i f being solemnly set apart by prayer, at first without 
the sacraments belonged, the doctor'or teacher, whose imposition of hands, which, however, was afterwards 
province it was to interpret Scripture and confute appointed to bo done. Superintendents wore ad- 
errors, including those who taught theology in Bchools mined in the same way as other ministers, were triod 
and universities; tho ruling cider, wlfo assisted the by tho same church courts, liable to the same cea- 
ministor in exercising ecclesiastical dyiciplinc and gov- sips, and might be deposed for the same crimes, 
eminent; ami tho deacon, who had tho special charge “The affairs of each congregation were managed 

of tho revenues of the church and the poor, fro there 1 by the minister, elders, and deacons, who constituted 
permanent office-bearers there were added two others the kirk-session, which met regularly once a- week, 
of a tempi .rary character. In the arrangement entered anti pftcher if business required. There was alto a 
uito previous to the first General Assembly, there meetit^, called the weekly exercise, or prophesying. 
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Held In every considerable town, conflicting of the 
ministers, exporters, end educated men in the vici- 
nity, for expounding the Scriptures. This was after- 
wards converted into the presbytery, or classical as- 
sembly. The superintendent met with the ministers 
and delegated elders of his district twice a- year, in 
the provincial synod, which took cognisance of ec- 
clesiastical affairs within its bounds. And the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which was composed of ministers 
md elders commissioned from the different parts of 
the kingdom, met twice, sometimes thrice, in a 
year, and attended to the interests of the National 
Church. 

“ Public worship was attended to in such a man- 
ner as to show the estimation in which it was held 
by our reformers. On Sabbath days the people 
assembled twice for public worship ; and, the better 
to instruct the ignorant, catechising was substituted 
for preaching in tho afternoon. In towns a senium 
was regularly preached on one day of the week be- 
sides the Sabbath; and on almost every day the 
people had an opportunity of hearing public prayers 
and the reading of the Scriptures. Baptism was 
never dispensed unless it was accompanied with 
preaching or catechising. The Lord's Supper was 
administered four times a-year in towns; the sign 
of the ores* in baptizing, and kneeling at the Lord’s 
table, were forbidden ; and anniversary holyduys were 
wholly abolished. 

“ Education was very justly regarded as of the 
utmost importance, ami deserving every possible en- 
couragement. It was stated as imperatively neces- 
sary, tliat there should lie a school in every parish, 
for tho instruction of youth in the principles of reli- 
gion, grammar, and the Lathi tongue; and it was 
farther proposed, that a college should be erected in 
every ‘notable town,* in which logic and rhetoric 
should be taught, along with the learned languages. 
It was even suggested that parents should riot he 
permitted to neglect the education of their children ; 
hut that the nobility and geutry should be obliged to 
do so at their own expense; and that a fund should 
he provided for the education of the children of the 
poor, who discovered talents and aptitude for learn- 
ing." 

From the view thus given of the First Book of 
Discipline, it is plain that the constitution of the 
Reformed Church of Scotland was purely Presbyte- 
rian, and framed, as they believed, on the model of 
the primitive churches exhibited in the New Testa- 
ment. 

DISCIPLINE (Second Book of), a system of 
ecclesiastical government drawn up by a committee 
ot the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
and sanctioned hy the Assembly in 1578. Ixwike 
preparation of this work, Andrew Melville took a 
leading part. It was never ratified by Parliament, 
but it has continued down to the jireaent day to 
regarded as the authorised standard of the Church 
of Scotland, in so far as government and di/ipline 


are concerned. The following summary of It* lead- | 
ing propositions is given by Dr. Hetherington : “ It 
begins by stating the essential line of distinction be- 
tween civil And ecclesiastical power. This it does 
hy declaring, that Jesus Christ lias appointed * 
government in his Church, distinct fVom civil govern 
moot, which is to lie excreta*! hy such office-bearer* 
as He lias authorised, and not by civil magistrate*, 
or under their direction. Civil authority has for its 
direct and proper object the promoting of external 
peace and quietness among the subjects ; ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, the direction of men in matters of re- 
ligion, and w hich pertain to conscience. The former 
enforces obedience by external mount, the latter by 
spiritual means ; yet, ‘ as they lie both of God, and 
tend to one end, if they bo rightly used, to wit, *o 
advance the glory of God, and to have good and 
godly subjects, 1 they might to co operate within their 
respective spheres, and fortify each other. 1 As min- 
isters are subject to the judgment and punishment oJ 
the magistrate in extenud matters, if they offend, so 
ought tho magistrates to submit themselves to the 
discipline of the Church, if they transgress in mat- 
ters of conscience and religion. 1 Tho government 
of the Church consists in three things, — doctrine, 
discipline, and distribution. Corresponding to this 
division, there are three kinds of church officers, — 
ministers, who are preachers as well as rulers ; eld- 
ers, who are merely rulers ; and deacons, who act 
as distributors of alms and managers of the funds of 
the church. Tho name bishop is of the some in can- 
ing as that of pastor or minister : it is not expressive 
of superiority or lordship ; and the Scriptures do not 
allow of a pastor of pastors, or a pastor of many 
flocks. There should be ehl+r*, who do not labour in 
word and doctrine. The eldership is a spiritual func- 
tion, as is the ministry. He ought to assist the jma- 
tnr in examining those who come to the Lord's 
table, and in viuiting the flick ; but their principal 
office is to hold assemblies with the pastors and doc- 
tors, who arc also of their number, for establishing 
good order and execution of discipline. The office- 
bearers of the Church are to be admitted hy election 
and ordination. None are to he intruded into any 
ecclesiastical office 1 contrary to the will of the con- 
gregation to which they arc appointed. 1 Eccle- 
siastical assemblies are either particular (consisting 
of the office-bearers of one congrc; -ition or of a mini 
her of neighbouring ^ongregationr,, provincial, na- 
tional or ecumeng'nl, and general. The Presbyteiy, 
or eldership as it is tailed, lias the inspection of a 
number of adjoining congregations in every thing re- 
latim! to religion and manners, and lias the power ol 
ordaining, suspending, and deposing minister*, and 
of exercising discipline within its bounds, The pro- 
vincial Synod possesses ^thc power of alt the Pro*- 
b^ (cries within a province. The General Assembly 
is composed of commissioners, ministers, and elder*, I 
from the whole churches in the realm, end takes 
cognisance of every thing connected with the wel* j 
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fore of tho National Church. Appeals for redress 
i it grievances may bo taken from every subordinate 
court to itM next superior one, till they reach the 
General Assembly, whose decision in all matters ec- 
clesiastical is final. All the ecclesiastical assem- 
blies have lawful power to convene for transacting 
| business, and to appoint the times and places of 
tlieir meeting. The patrimony of the Church in- 
cludes whatever has been appropriated to her use, 
whether by donations from individuals, or by law 
and custom. To take any part of this by unlawful 
means, and apply it to the particular and profane 
use of individuals, is simony. It belongs to the 
deaconi to receive the ecclesiastical goods, and to 
distribute them according to the appointment of 
Presby terms. The purposes to which they arc to 
1)6 applied are the four following : the support of 
ministers ; the support of elders where that is nonet* 
sary, and of a national system of education ; the 
maintenance of the poor and of hospitals ; and tin* 
reparation of places of worship, and other extraor- 
dinary charges of the Church or commonwealth. 
Among tho remaining abuses which ought to be re- 
moved, the following are particularly specified : the 
titles of abbots, and others connected with monastic 
institutions, with tho places which they held, as 
churchmen, in the legislative and judicial courts; 
the usurped superiority of bishops, and their acting 
in parliament aud council in the name of the Church, 
without her commission ; the exercise of criminal 
jurisdiction and the pastoral office by the same indi- 
viduals ; the mixed jurisdiction of commissaries; the 
holding of pluralities ; and patronages and presenta- 
tions to benefices, whether by the prince or any in- 
ferior person, which lend to intrusion, and are incom- 
patible with 4 lawful election aud tho assent of the 
people over whom the person is placed, ns the prac- 
tice of the apostolical and primitive Kirk, and good 
order, crave. 1 11 

Tho Second Hook of Discipline has ever occupied 
a high place iu the estimation of all Scottish Pres- 
byterians ; and “ tho principal secessions,' 1 ah Dr. 
M‘Crio well remarks, “ which have been made from 
the National Church in this part of the kingdom, 
have been stated, not in the way of dissent from its 
constitution as in England, but in opposition to 
departures, real or alleged, from its original and 
gonuino principles.” See Scotland ((‘uinioii of). 

DISPENSATIONS, special modes T>f providential 
dealing with individuals or comnpmities ; thus we 
speak of the Adamic Dispensation, the Abrahamic 
Dispensation, the Jewish Dispensation, aud ho forth. 
— The term is also used in an ecclesiastical as well 
as a theological sense. Tims, in tho Church of Koiuo, 
a dispensation means a permission from the Pope to 
do what may have been prohibited. Thus before any 
one iu communion with tfiat church can contract* a 
marriage within the forbidden degrees, he must have 
previously recoin'd a dispensation from the Pope. — i 
In the Church of England tho word dispensation de | 


notes a power vested in the archbishops, of dis- 
pensing, on certain emergencies, with some minor 
regulations of the church, more particularly in her 
character as an establishment. 

DISPUTATIONS, a name sometimes given to 
the sermons preached in the ancient Christian 
church, from the controversial diameter which they 
often of necessity assumed. 

DISSENT KKS, those denominations and sects 
which have separated from, and refuse to have fel- 
lowship with, the established church of a country. 
A» distinguished from Seckdekh (wliieh see), the 
word DLiaentrrs is now generally employed to de- 
note those who have left communion with an estab- 
lished church from their conscientious disapproval of 
ail connection Iwtweeii the church and the state. 
SCO VoUJNTAKY CONTHOVKUSY. 

DISSENTERS (English), a term usually Applied 
to the Three Denominations (which sec), tho Pres- 
byterians, Cougrcgatiunalists, and Haptists. The 
original Nonconformists were the great bulk of them 
of Presbyterian principles, and the Westminster As- 
sembly was composed chiefly of Presbyterian divines, 
not more than ten or twelve of them being of tho 
Independent denomination, and the great anxiety ot 
that Assembly evidently was to establish Presbyte- 
rian uniformity throughout both England and Scot- 
land. It was only, indeed, through the determined 
resistance of the small body of Independents that 
this object was defeated. During the reign of Eliza- 
beth most, of the Puritans had objected to separation 
from the Church of England, on tho ground of doc- 
trine, though they sought a reformation of her dis- 
cipline and uorship, the greater number of them 
being Presbyt eriaiiH. I tut there were among the 
Puritans some Independents and s<jue H&ptists, 
whose objections were of a more serious diameter, 
disapproving as they did of all national churches. 
The statute of 1593, commanding the attendance of 
every person above sixteen at some church, boro 
hardly against the Independents. Many of them 
were imprisoned, and not a few were compelled to 
seek refuge in a foreign land. Drown, the origina- 
tor of the sect of the Hkownists (which see), found 
a home, along with a number of his followers, in 
Holland. Towards the Puritans, Queen Elizabeth 
exercised the utmost severity during the whole of 
her reign, and numerous churches of exiled Dissent- 
ers sprung up at Lcyilcn, Middleburgh, Kottenhun, 
And othe* Dutch towns, not only separated from the 
Church of England, but animated with a bitter lios 
tility to the principle of established churches. This, 
indeed, came to be a settled doctrine of the body of 
English Independents. Tho keen discussion which 
te ok place at this time gave origin to Kichard Hook- 
er's 4 Ecclesiastical Polity, 1 one of the ablest pieces 
of controversial theology which England has ever 
pyduced. The first four books appeared in 1594, 
j amUhe^hfth m 1597. ‘"They have in them.” said 
( Popi Vlement VI 11., on hearing only a small part 
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of them translated into Latin, 41 such seeds of etor* ! 
fifty, that if the rest be like this they stall remain j 
till the hurt fire shall consume all learning.” 

The death of Elisabeth and the accession of 
James I. to the throne of England, naturally revived 
the hopes of tho Puritan Dissenters. The king tad 
been educated in Presbyterian principles, and tad 
openly avowed a warm attachment to what he 
termed 14 the purest kirk in the world;” but no 
sooner did he plant his foot ou English ground, than 
lie straightway abjured his former views, and be- 
came a worm advocate for Episoojiacy, Alleging that 
44 where there was no bishop, there would shortly be 
no king.” The Dissenters, however, had become 
too powerful a party to be treated with contempt, or 
even neglect. James, therefore, to conciliate them 
if possible, summoned a conference at Hampton 
Court between four of their principal leaders and a 
select number of biidiops and divines of the Estab- 
lished Church, bimsclf being president. The debate, 
which was earnest on both sides, occupied three 
days, and tho result was, that a few unimportant 
alterations wen* made in the English Liturgy, which 
were published by the kings authority, and univer- 
sally adopted, though they were never ratified by 
parliament. One great and, indeed, inestimable 
benefit which occurred from the Hampton Court 
conference., was the suggestion which the king car- 
ried out to procure a new and revised translation of 
the Bible. This delicate task won most satisfactorily 
accomplished bv the preparation and publication of the 
admirable authorized version of the Holy Script tires. 

Under James 1. the Puritan Di centers wore still 
treated with great severity, and many of them tied 
to Holland, whence considerable numbers emigrated 
to America in 1620. Another jarty followed in 
1620, and a third in 1636, and when prevented from 
transporting themselves to New England, many <»f 
thorn removed with their families to the Nether- 
lands. In 1637, the laws of uniformity were en- 
forced against Dissenters; but, in 1640, the parlia- 
ment checked these severities. It has taen often 
brought forward as a charge against the English 
Dissenters that they were zealous and active in t Heir 
opposition to Charles I., hut it is a well-known fact that 
the execution of the monarch was the deed of a fac- 
tion, and condemned by the Puritans generally, as an 
act of criminal severity. 4 ‘ But whatever blame,” 
says Mr. Robert Hall, 4, tbe% may be supposed to 
have incurred on account of their conduct to Charles, 
the merit of restoring monarchy in his son was all 
their own. Tho entire force of the empire was in 
their hands ; Monk hinftelf of their party ; the j»ar- 
liament, the army, all puritans ; yet were they dis- 
interested enough to call the heir to the throne, «ad 
yield the reins into his hands, with no other stipula- 
tion than that of liberty of conscience, which he vio- 
lated with a baseness and ingratitude peculiar to 
character. All the return he made them fot the re- 
covery of his power, consisted in deprivii^ two 


thousand of their ministers, and involving the whole 
body in a persecution, by which not lose than ten 
thousand are supposed to tave perished in imprison- 
ment and want. But their patriotism was not to be 
shaken by these injuries. When, towards the latter 
end of Charles the Second's reign, the character of 
his successor inspired a dread of the establishment 
of popery, to avert that evil they cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in an exclusion from all places of emolu- 
ment and trust ; an extraordinary instance of meg* 
nanimity. When James the Second began to dis- 
play arbitrary views, dissenters were among the first 
to take the alarm, regarding with jealousy even an 
indulgence when it flowed from a dispensing power. 
The aeal with which they co-operated in bringing 
about the revolution, the ardour with which they 
Imvo Always ospousod its principles, are too woil 
known to need any proof, and can only lie rendered 
more striking by a contrast with tho conduct of the 
high church party. The latter maintained, in its 
utmost extent, tho doctrine of iiassive obedience and 
non-resistance ; were incessantly engaged in intrigue* 
to overturn the revolution ; and affirmed tho doctrine 
of divine right to be an ancient and indisputable 
tenet of the English Church. Whoever wishes to 
ascertain the, existence of those arts, by which they 
embroiled the reign of King William, may see them 
displayed at large in Burnet's 1 History of his own 
Times, 1 

“ The attachment of dissenters to tho house of 
Hanover was signalized in a manner too remarkable 
to ta soon forgotten. In the rebellions of fifteen 
arid forty-five, they ventured on a breach of the law, 
hy mi sing and officering regiments out of their own 
body ; for which the parliament were reduced to tho 
awkward expedient of parsing an act of indemnity. 
This short sketch of their political conduct, as it is 
sufficient to establish their loyalty tayond suspicion, 
so may it well augment our surprint at the extreme 
obloquy and reproach with which they arc treated, 
Mr. Hume, a competent judge*,, if ever there was 
one, of political principles, and who was far from 
being partial to dissenters, candidly confews that to 
them we arc inch hied for the preservation of liberty,” 

III 1686 tho Toleration Act was parsed, placing 
tho assemblies of Dissenters under the protection ot 
the state, but by the provisions *f this very act all 
Dissenting ndnislers were requin d to qualify for the 
exercise of thl ir ministerial functions, by subscrib- 
ing tli* thirty- niqe Articles, with certain exceptions. 
This continued to ht I he state of the law till 1779, 
when, by an act panned in that year, any Dissenting 
minister, whojtad scruples in declaring and sub- 
scribing his assent to any of the articles, was allowed 
to make, and subscribe instead thereof the declara- 
tion of Protestant Mief^ and was thereby entitled 
t<f flimibir exemptions, A subsequent statute ren- 
ders qualifying for the exercise of ministerial func- 
tion* unnecessary except in obedience to a legal re* 
quisition. 
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Id the a%'reg ate, according to the last census in 
1951, the Protestant Dissenting churches of Eng- 
land are reported as providing accommodation for 
4.057,422 persons, or for 20 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, and 45 6 per cent, of the aggregate provision of 
the country. This statement includes the Wesley- 
an Methodists, many of whom object to be called 
Dissenters. 

DISSENTERS (Scottish). For a very long pe- 
riod, in the ecclesiastical history of Scotland, dissent 
was utterly unknown. From 1500, when the Re- 
formed Church of Scotland was founded, onward to 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, not 
only did the Established Church possess an undi- 
vided hold of the affections of the people, but the 
principle of an establishment seems never to have 
neon doubted. The old Dissenters, it is true, or 
Reformed Presbyterians, who had been all along oj£ 
posed to the Revolution settlement of Church and 
State in 1688, and who are the remains of the Co- 
venantors (which seo), are of longor standing than 
any othor denomination of separatists from the Na- 
tional Church. They are strenuous advocates, how- 
ever, for the obligation of the National Covenant, 
ind of the Solemn League and Covenant, both of 
which, as well os the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, which they acknowledge as the confession of 
t heir own faith, maintain, in the most decided terms, 
the principle of a national ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. The question, however, of the lawfulness of 
a National Church was first formally started by Mr. 
John Glas of Tcnling, about 1728. Though minis- 
ter of a parish, ho began to promulgate views incon- 
sistent with the acknowledged standards of the 
church. In the course of his examination before the 
Synod of Angus and Mearns, to which he belonged, 
the question was put to him, “ Is it vour opinion 
that there is no warrant for a National Church under 
tho Now Testament ?" to which lie replied, “It is 
my opinion, for I can see no churches instituted by 
Christ in tho New Testament, besides tho universal, 
hut congregational churches : neither do 1 seo that a 
nation can be a church unless it could be made a 
congregation, as was the nation of Israel/' A long 
controversy onsued which for some time agitated 
both the Church aud the country. Mr. Glas was at 
length deposed, but he still continued tho exercise 
of his ministry, and h» followers, under the name of 
Glasitga (which see), formed congregations, or ra 
ther ohurclies, on Independent principles throughout 
various towns and parishes of Scotland. The next 
secession from the Church of Scotland was that 
which originated in the resistance aud protest of four 
ministers against the decision of the General Assem- 
bly in 1732, and who, being joined by others, formed 
themselves into tho Associate Presbytery (which 
seeh The ground of their secession was* the arbi- 
trary enforcement, by tlie majority of the General 
Assembly, of the law of patronage, and the settle- 
ment of ministers contrary to the wishes of the 


Christian people. The four brethren, when cut off 
from the communion of the Established Church, 
read at the bar, and laid upon the table of the 
Assembly, a solemn protest, which they conclud- 
ed in these words, “And we hereby appeal unto 
tho first free faithful and reforming General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland." It was plain, there- 
fore, that the brethren in no sense dissented from the 
constitution and standards of the church, as Mr. 
Glas had done, but simply seceded or separated 
themselves from it, as they hoped only for a time, 
looking forward to the possibility of the period ar- 
riving when they and all who adhered to them would 
be able conscientiously to rejoin the communion of 
the church from which they had been reluctantly dis- 
severed. Tim Secession, which thus Arose, rapidly 
increased in numbers, but in 1747 the body became 
separated into two distinct Christian communities, 
the one being the Associate Burgher Synod 
(which see), and the other the Associate Anti- 
BURGHER Synod (which sec). The rupture which 
thus took place in the Secession Church at bo early 
a period of its history, arose simply from a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the lawfulness of taking the 
Burgess oath then exacted in several of the royal 
burghs of Scotland. For seventy-three years this 
division was maintained, both parties in their se- 
parate capacity extending and multiplying through- 
out the whole country, and at length the Burgess 
oath having been abolished, and tho original ground 
of quarrel being thus removed, the two synods, in 
1820, were reunited under the name of the United 
Associate Synod of the Secession Church. 

From an early period of their history, so early in- 
deed as 1743, the Secede™ had evidently to some 
extent begun to entertain doubts as to the extent of 
power alleged by the Westminster Confession to be- 
long to the civil magistrate in matters of religion. 
In an official document issued by the Associate 
Frcsbytery in that year, they distinctly declare that 
“ the public good of outward and common order in 
all reasonable society to the glory of God is the 
great and only cud which those invested with magis- 
tracy can propose in a sole respect to that office." 
And, further, they go on to say, that, “ as in prose- 
cuting this end civilly, according to their office, it is 
only over men's good and evil work that they can 
have any inspection, so it is only over those which 
they must needs take cognizance of, for the said 
public good ; while at the same time their doing so 
must be in such a manner, and proceed so far allen- 
arly as is requisite for that end, without assuming 
any lordship immediately over men's consciences, oi 
making any encroachment upon tho special privi- 
I4g6s or business of the church." These words, 
though capable of being interpreted so as to involve 
no dissent from the principle of an established 
ck urch, admit undoubtedly of being understood in a 
sentC'.opposed to that principle. And, accordingly, 
wo learn from Dr. M‘Kerrow, in his ‘History of the 
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Seoestiou Church/ that when any of their preachers 
or ministers, or elders, entertained doubts upon the 
subject, they were uniformly told that they were 
to understand the two doubtful paragraphs of the 
Confession of Faith on the power of the civil magis- 
trate, in matters of religion, only in such a sense as 
corresponded with the explanation given in the Pres- 
bytefy's answers to Mr. Nairn. 

It was not, however, until the year 1796 that the 
point which converted secession into dissent was 
brought publicly before the courts of the Secession 
Church. Two young candidates for the ministry, one 
of whom was the afterwards celebrated Dr. Thomas 
M'Crie, declared their doubts concerning the doctrine 
taught in the Confession of Faith regarding the 
power of the magistrate in matters of religion, And 
requested that the moderator of the Associate Anti- 
burgher Presbytery of Edinburgh, in proposing the 
questions of the formula to them previous to their 
ordination, should be allowed to intimate that they 
were not to be understood as giving their sentiments 
on that point. In these circumstances the Presby- 
tery felt themselves in a position in which it was 
impossible for them to take any further steps to- 
wards the ordination of the two young men without 
the eiprese sanction of the Supreme Court. The 
matter was accordingly carried up by reference to 
the Synod, and a declaratory act was prepared by a 
committee which, after being read and amended, was 
unanimously adopted. The views of the Iwdy wore 
fully brought out in this document, which ran as fol- 
lows: “The synod finding that they cannot at pre- 
sent enter on a particular consideration of the over- 
ture, respecting the power of the civil magistrate in 
matters of religion, — but convinced of the urgent 
necessity of doing something in the meantime to ob- 
viate the scruples which young men at license, 
preachers and elders at ordination, private persons at 
their accession and baptism of their children, have 
offered to the courts about the doctrine or manner of 
expression, used on that subject, in the Confession of 
Faith, chap, xxiii., sect. 3d, and cha(>. xx., sect. 4th. 

“ Declare, That as the Confession of Faith was at 
first received by the Church of Scotland with some 
exception, as to the power of the civil magistrate* re- 
lative to spiritual matters, so the synod, for the 
satisfaction of all who desire to know their mind on 
this subject, extend that exception to every thing in 
the Confession which, taken by itself, seems to allow 
the punishment of good and peaceable subjects on 
account of their religious opinions and observances : 
That they approve of no other means of bringing 
men into the church, of retaining them in it, than 
such as are spiritual, and were used by the apostles 
aud other ministers of the word in the first age*/>f 
the Christian church, persuasion not force, the power 
of the gospel not the sword of the civil magistrate, 
agreeably to that most certain and important dye- 
trine laid down in the Confessioft itself, dhp« xx., 
tact. 2d. 1 God alone is the Lord of the conftieuce, 


and lias left it free fVom the dootrines and command- 
ments of men, which are in any thing contrary to 
his word, or beside it, in matters of ftuth or worship ; 
so that to believe such doctrines, or obey such com* 
mauds out of conscience, is to betray true liberty of 
conscience and reason also. 

44 Nor do the synod mean the smallost reflection 
on the venerable compilers of the Confession, whose 
degrees of light on these matters, and peculiar cir- 
cumstances, seem to have led them to use some ex- 
pressions that have been understood by many, and 
may lie construed as investing civil rulers with a 
lordship over the consciences of men, and inconsis- 
tent with the spirituality, freedom, and indej>endei»ee 
of the kingdom of Christ. And tho synod hereby 
renew their adherence to the doctrine on this point, 
in the Declaration and Defence of the Associate 
Presbytery's principles concerning the present civil 
government. 11 

The Antiburgher Bvnod accordingly, alter this 
important preamble, and inserting the passages 
which wo have already quoted from the Associate 
Presbytery’s answer to Mr. Naim, enacted that In 
tho second question of tho formula, after tho words, 
“as the said Confession was received and approved 
by an Act of Assembly, 1647, session 23," there shall 
be added, “ and according to the declaration of the 
General Associate Synod, 1796." This declaratory 
Act satisfied the scruples of the two young men, 
who thereupon submitted to ordination. But in tbe 
course of r few years tbe views of Dr. M'Crie on the 
power of the civil magistrate in matters of religion 
underwent a change. This change he formally an- 
nounced in a sermon which ho preached At the open- 
ing of the General Associate Synod in 1800; aud 
the adherence of the synod to tho sentiments ex- 
pressed in the above net, led to bis renunciation ol 
all connection with the body. In their new Testi- 
mony which they issued in 1804, the connexion be- 
tween Church and State was plainly and explicitly 
condemned. Thus from the original position of Se- 
cedera the General Associate (Antibnrgher) Bynod 
passed into the position of Dissenters. The Asso- 
ciate (Burgher) Synod were called to enter into a 
discussion on tho same controverted point, which 
was followed as in the other case by a breach in the 
Synod, some of the mernlierH forming themselves into 
a separate society. The discus "ion which arose is 
usually knowfl by the name of the Formula Con- 
troversy in Scotland. Jji the course of the dis 
cussions, which were keen and protracted, a pro 
posal was made tlial the article as to the magistrate** 
power in the concerns of n ligion should lie made a 
matter of forliearance. 'Fite Synod, however, refused 
to agree to tide proposal, and they prefixed to the 
Formula a declaration explanatory of the tense hi 
which preachers and ministers were understood to 
give their assent to the doctrine of the Confession ot 
Faith on this point, line declaration, which was 
usually called the preamble* in to far as it bore 
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upon this point, ran in them words : “ Tliat whereas 
some parts of tho standard -books of this synod 
have been interpreted as favouring compulsory mea- 
sures in religion, the synod hereby declare, that 
they do not require an approbation of any such 
principle from any candidate for licence or ordina- 
tion.” 

By the expression which occurs in tho preamble, 
“ compulsory measures in religion,’ 1 the Associate 
Synod obviously meant nothing more than a declara- 
tion against all persecution for conscience’ sake. 
Though no opinion was given by tlie Synod on the 
subject of the magistrate's power in religious mat- 
ters, the simple occurrence of an expression which 
had a remote reference to the subject, gave rise to a 
bittor controversy both in sessions and congrega- 
tions. The press also teemed with pamphlets on tho 
subject. The Synod was accused of abandoning thi 
avowed principles of tho Secession. To repel this 
accusation, a synodical address was printed and cir- 
culated declaring thoir Adherence to the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government of the Church 
of Scotland. Notwithstanding this avowal, they 
continued to be misunderstood and misrepresented, 
and therefore, they found it necessary at their meet- 
ing in September 18(H), to insert in their minutes a 
statement explanatory of their views with regard to 
tho power of the civil magistrate. Tho statement 
was to this effect, “That it is the duty of fho Chris- 
tian magistrate to be a praise ro them that do well, 
and a terror to evil doers, such as contemptuous 
pro fanors of the holy name and Sabbath of the Lord, 
und perjured persons, oh disturbers of tho peace 
and good order of society.” Tho general language 
adopted in this statement, as well as in all that the 
Associate Synod had given forth on tho vexed point 
of the magistrate's power, renders it impossible to 
regard them as having set forth an explicit avowal 
of what have since been called voluntary principles, 
such as emanated from the other branch of the Se- 
cession Church. 

When tho two Synods, the Burgher ami Auti- 
Imrgher, coalesced into one in 1820, tho second article 
of the Basis of Union ran in these words : “ We re- 
tain the Westminster Confession of Faith, with the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, as the confession of 
our faith, expressive of tho souse in which we under- 
stand the Holy Scriptures, — it being Always under- 
stood, however, that we do not apprbve or require 
an approbation of any thing in tfyose cooks, or in 
any other, which teaches, or may be thought to teach, 
compulsory or persecuting and intolerant principles 
of religion. 11 In a note appended to /his article, the 
United Secession Church refers for an explanation of 
its views to the statement made by the Associate 
Presbytery on the subject in 1743, and which we 
have already quoted. Soon after a new ’testimony 
was issued, which was drawn up with greAt ability, 
but the question of tho magistrate's power in matters 
of religion was not attempted to be dogmatically 


settled. It still remains a matter of forbearance, 
and while a number both of the ministers and people 
maintain with the utmost tenacity the principle of 
voluntary churches, such a principle has never been 
converted into a term of communion or fellowship 
with the body. 

The subject of civil establishments of religion, 
which had agitated both the Burgher and Aniibur- 
gher sections of the Secession Church while in their 
separate capacity, was far from being settled and set 
at rest by their union. No sooner had the United 
Secession Church been formed, than a controversy 
on this very subject arose, and was carried on with a 
bitterness and acrimony of spirit, which was credit- 
able neither to the one party in the dispute, nor to 
the other. Tho Voluntary Controversy, as it was 
called, raged for several years with tho most un- 
bridled fury on both sides, and numbers both of the 
ministers and members of the United Bccession 
Church now assumed towards tho Established Church 
of Scotland the attitude of iirm and uncompromising 
dissent. 

The new position which the great mass of the Sa- 
wders now occupied in relation to the National 
Church, tended to attract the favourable attention 
and regard of another body, which had been also an 
offshoot from the Established Church of the land, 
though ut a much later period than that at which the 
elder branch of the Secession hail occurred. Tho 
Relief Body, to which we now refer, was founded by 
the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, minister of Camock, who 
was deposed in 1752, for refusing to take part in the 
settlement of a minister At Invcrkoitlring, in the face 
of the remonstrances of the Christian people, “lie 
had joined the church,” says Dr. Strothers, “testify- 
ing against the power of the civil magistrate in reli- 
gious matters, as laid down in the Confession of 
Faith. His obedience to church courts he considered 
4 as limited by the word of God and his own Con- 
science. 1 He considered patronage as * antichristiAii,’ 
— ‘all persecution as sinful, 1 and ‘the kingdom ol 
Christ as totally distinct from the kingdoms of this 
world. 1 Nay, the party in the church with whom 
he acted, went even so far as to consider 4 a civil Es- 
tablishment, and the annexing to it of civil emolu- 
ments, a mere State arrangement, no way essentially 
connected with a gospel church, and that to inflict 
ecclesiastical censures upon ministers who would not 
carry out a mere arrangement, was stamping 
with the image of Christ what should bear the image 
and superscription of Caaar. 1 ” The next who left the 
Church of Scotland on the same grounds with Mr. 
Gillespie, was the Rev. Thbmas Boston, son of the 
distinguished author of the 4 Fourfold State , 1 and the 
congregation which ho formed at Jedburgh waa 
founded on the principles of the Presbyterian Dis- 
senters in England. He declared his dissent from 
tip National Church, on the footing of her departure 
from tlfe ancient policy and discipline, with respect 
to planting vacant parishes with gospel ministers* 
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Soon after, another congregation having been formed 
on the same principle* at Colinsburgh in Fife, in 
consequence #f a forced settlement in the parish of 
Kilconquhar, a Presbytery was formed, called the 
Presbytery of Relief, evidently from the idea tluit the 
formation of this body afforded a relief to oppressed 
consciences, who wore groaning under the yoke of 
[wtrdfiAge, and the tyrannical conduct of the courts 
of the Establishment. Tho principles of the Relief 
body, on the power of the civil magistrate, are thus 
laid down by Mr. If utchisou, one of their ministers : 
44 Every civil magistrate ought to have a power of 
judging, in matters of religion, for himself, for this 
belongs to him as a man and a Christian, and there- 
fore he ought not to be derived of it by becoming a 
magistrate. But as, by becoming tho supreme ma- 
gistrate, he does not lose the unalienable right of 
judging for himself in religious matters : so, by being 
raised to supremacy in the state, he acquires no right 
over his subjects, to prescribe to them in matters of 
religion, or to interfere with the sacred rights of 
Christians, to regulate their faith, conscience, and 
religious worship, According to tho information and 
conviction of truth and duty, which they luive re- 
ceived from the word of (?ud. In these things the 
conscience is sacred to God. the alone Lord of the 
conscience : and Christians, in these matters, are ac- 
countable only to Christ, as their Master and Lord, 
and must stand or fall by his judgment. As the 
civil magistrate is a member of the church, he is not 
a ruler, but a anhject of Christ’* kingdom ; and, if ho 
is a good ?nan, he will account this a higher honour 
and privilege, than to be the head of the civil state. 
Ah lie is a momber of the church, he is upon tho 
name footing with other Christians. The meanest 
subject of Christ's kingdom has as good a right to ail 
tho privileges of it, as the greatest prince on earth ; 
for here is no respect of persons, and no man is 
known after the flush.” A few years after another 
Relief minister still more explicitly speaks of tho 
alliance between Church and State : 44 The church 
is catholic, composed of all the faithful in Christ 
Jesus scattered abroad over the face of the earth ; of 
the redeemed out of every kindred, tril>e, and nation ; 
of all who in every place call on the name oi the 
Lord Jesus out of a pure heart, and love him in sin- 
cerity and truth. These, and these only, are the 
children of the kingdom, and are all brethren, how- 
ever they may be distinguished from one another by 
birth, language, complexion, education, station, local 
situation, or other accidental circumstances. This is 
the church of Christ ; and its catholic nature shows 
at first view tluit it catfnot be thrown into any na- 
tional or provincial mould. Yet in nations where the 
Christian religion has been generally profe^sgd, 
princes and states have thought proper to interpose 
their authority, by attempting to give it a civil es- 
tablishment, which it is not capable of receiving. 
For whet in effect have these boasted gw*di|n£ of 
religion, and affectionate nurses of the churdf, estab- 


lished, or can (hey establish, that is, enforce by their 
authority? Not the original plan of tlmt graco 
which hath appeared unto men bringing salvation ; 
that must stand on the basis of divine institution, 
and its own intrinsic excellence ; and it is calculated 
to be the religion of every man for himself volun- 
tarily chosen and voluntarily professed, on which its 
whole value ami efficacy depend ; not to bo the reli- 
gion of civil communities, as such, and enforced by 
their authority, for they are not rapahle of it. But 
on examination it will bo found that the civil powers 
(while they protended to establish Christianity) have 
only established peculiar forms of profession, and 
particular sects of professing Christians, giving them 
an outward sanction, and grunting them certain ex- 
clusive civil privileges, and when thus embodied 
nick-naming them the church. The church by law 
qptablished ! What a pompous title ! What a glori- 
ous privilege 1 How secure are they who are within 
her consecrated pale! High is their dignity. They 
are the Iwt citizens, and the onhj Christians ! Wor- 
thy therefore of the civil patronage they recoivo. 
Their creed, their ritual, their understandings, their 
wills, their consciences, are all stamped with the 
great seal of civil authority! They have surely rea* 
to rejoice that they arc authorized to \m Chris- 
tians, and that they liavu received u patent which 
warrants them to worship their Maker 1 011 tho 
blasphemy! Oh the’ daring impiety 1” 

Throughout the whole of her history ns a dis- 
tinct religious denomination, the Relief Church hold 
ing the principles of Free Communion, admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper members of the Established as 
well as Secession churches. Still, however, she 
maintained her character as essentially a Dissent- 
ing body. And as soon as the Voluntary contro- 
versy arose, and many in tho Secession Church took 
so determined a stand against all atatu churches, 
the Relief Church began to (Vaf cruise with her more 
cordially than she had ever done before. 41 {Simitar 
in their origin,” says Dr. Andrew Thomson, “And 
not unlike in their history, beholding the Established 
Church from the same standing point, it was not to 
be wondered at, that when tho Voluntary contro- 
versy arose, the two bodies should he found thinking 
alike on this question, and launching their mutual 
protestations both against the corruptions of tho 
Established Church and against the system from 
which those corruptions reno.” i loth denominations 
now l Kigali to think of union. Overtures upon the 
subject were laiTl upon the tables of both Synods, 
friendly deputations parsed from the one Byuod to 
the other, and committees of both Synods held meet 
ingH to consicftr the proposed union. At length, on 
the 13th of Maj 1817, the two churches became one 
under the designation of the United Presbyterian 
(jhurcli ;j which is neither avowedly in Us standards, 
nor by any public act, a Voluntary church, though 
many both of its ministers and people are opposed 
to an alliance between the church and the state. 
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The Free Church of Scotland, the latest and larg- 
est of those religious bodies which have left the Na- 
tional Establishment, have never thus far in their 
history taken the position of Dissenters. On the 
contrary, they disown all hostility to Established 
Churches as such, and freely admit the authority of 
the civil magistrate, circa sacra, about sacred things, 
though not in Maoris, in sacred things. 

Among the Scottish Dissenters we must necessa- 
rily class all Congregationalists and Baptists, who 
disapprove of national churches, and Episcopalians, 
Wesleyan Methodists, and Homan Catholics, who 
disapprove of the church order and government of 
the Church of Scotland, though they may hold in all 
its strictness the principle of a civil establishment of 
religion. The Scottish Dissenters, strictly so called, 
including only those who object to state churches 
in general, or to the constitution and government of 
the Churoh of Scotland in particular, arc calculated, 
according to the last census in 1851, to possess in 
round numbers 1,800 places of worship. 

DISSENTERS (Old). See Reformed Pres- 
hytewan Church. 

DISSENTERS (Voluntary). See Voluntary 
Controversy. 

DISSIDENTS, the official name given to the 
anti- Romanists of Poland. From the period of 
tho first introduction of the principles of the Refor- 
mation into that country, the Dissidents, as they 
wore called, were subjected to much injustice and 
oppression on the part of the dominant church ns 
well as of the government. In tho course of the 
eighteenth century a favourable re - action com- 
menced. The Empress Catherine of Russia de- 
clared for the Polish Dissidents, and was joined 
by Frederic the Second of Prussia. These two 
monarchs supported the claims of tho Dissidents 
with such determination And even violence, that many, 
who were disposed to agree with them on religious 
grounds, felt their national pride deeply wounded. 
The influence of Russia led these Dissidents to form 
two confederations for the recovery of their rights, 
ono at Thorn iu Polish Prussia, and another at 
Shriek in Lithuania. These two confederations, com- 
posed of Protestants, including Lutherans, Calvin- 
ists, Greeks, and Armenians, supported also by the 
Greek bishop of Mohiloff, reckoned only five hun- 
dred and seventy-three members. Many of tho 
Protestants loudly disapproved of thesft violent mea- 
sures, and many bitterly regretted that they had al- 
lowed themselves to become the tools of foreign 
influence. But it was too late to retrace their steps, 
and great numbers, under the pressure of external 
Wee, joined the confederations. At length, in lrt>7, 
the Dissidents of Poland were ro n<imitted to equal 
rights with the Roman Catholics, after a long nego- 
riation, in which not only the Russian an{bassad6r 
md the Prussian minister, bnt also those of England, 
Denmark, and Sweden took a part. The condition 
»f the Dissidents in Poland from 1733, when Augus- 


tus III. was elected king, till 1764, when Catherine 
of Russia interfered in their favour, was melancholy 
in the extreme, as is evident from the memorial 
which they presented to King Stanislaus Poniatow- 
ski, and to tho diet of 1766, in which they state a 
few of their grievances in these, terms: “Our 
cl lurches have been partly taken from us, under va- 
rious pretences, and are partly falling into ruiiis, as 
their reparation is prohibited, and a permission for 
doing it cannot be obtained without much difficulty 
and cost. Our youths arc obliged to grow up in 
ignorance, and without the knowledge of God, as 
schools ore forbidden to us in many places. Many 
difficulties are frequently opposed to the vocation of 
ministers to our churches; and their visits to the 
sick and dying arc exposed to much danger. We 
must dearly juiy for permission to perform the rites 
of baptism, marriage, and burial, because the price 
for it is arbitrarily iixed by those who give tliiB per- 
mission. The burying of our dead even at night if 
exposed to great danger; and we arc obliged, in or- 
der to baptize children, to carry them out of the 
country. Tho jus patronaius in our estates is dis- 
puted to us; and our churches are subject to the 
visitation of Roman Catholic bUhops; our church 
discipline, maintained according to the ancient ordei 
is subject to great impediments. In many towns, 
people belonging to our confession are compelled to 
follow Roman Catholic processions. The ecclesias- 
tical laws, or jura caiumica , are imposed upon us. 
Not only are children proceeding from mixed mar- 
riages obliged to be educated in the Roman Catholic 
religion, but children of a Protestant widow who 
murrics a Roman Catholic are obliged to follow the 
religion of their stepfather. We are called heretics, 
although the laws of the country accord to us the 
name of Dissidents. Our oppression becomes the 
more grievous, as we have no patron either in the 
senate, or at the diets, the trilmnals, or any jurisdic- 
tion whatever. Even at the elections we dare not 
appear without exposing ourselves to an evident 
danger; and for some time we have been cruelly 
used, in opposition to the ancient laws of the coun- 
try.’ 1 

The Polish Dissidents have often been reproached 
for having recourse to foreign influence and interven- 
tion to recover their rights, but who could blame 
them for hailing a friendly hand stretched ou*--*»m 
any quarter, to obtain deliverance from 'tongs which 
were almost past human endurance 9 In the laat 
struggle for their country in 17Stf the Polish I*ro- 
testants signalized themselves k their valour and 
heroism. The most recent 'accent of the state of 
the Dissidents or Protestants o'Poland, is given by 
ttys late Count Krasiuski, in life* Sketch of the Reli- 
gious History of the Slavonic latious:* “With re- 
gard to the present condition f Protestantism in 
Pqland,” says he, “ it is by nomeana such as tin 
friends 6f the Reformation wo#l desire. Siafarik, 
in bis ^Slavonic ethnography, fmputee the number 
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af Protestant Poles in round numbers at four hun- 
dred and forty-two thousand, the great majority of 
whom are iu Prussia proper and Silesia. There is a 
considerable number of Protestants in Poland, but 
they are German settlers, of whom many, however, 
have become Polarised, and are Poles by language 
and feeling. According to the statistical account 
publilhed in 1846, there were in the kingdom of 
Poland, t. that part of the Polish territory which 
was annexed to Russia by the treaty of Vienna, in a 
population of four millions eight hundred and fifty- 
seven thousand two hundred and fifty ; two hundred 
and fifty-two thousand and nine Lutherans, three 
thousand seven hundred and ninety reformed, and 
five hundred and forty-six Moravians. 1 have no 
statistical data regarding the Protestant population 
in other Polish provinces under the Russian domi- 
nion. I can therefore only say, from personal know- 
ledge, that about twenty years ago there were be- 
tween twenty and thirty churches of the Gonevesc 
Confession. Their congregations, consisting princi- 
pally of the gentry, are far from being numerous, 
with the exception of two, whoso congregations, 
composed of peasantry, amount to about three or 
four thousand souls. 

“The Protestant clergy of the Gcneveso Confes- 
sion in Lithuania derive their support from estates, 
as well as from other kinds of property, belonging 
to their churches, and with which they have been 
endowed by their founders. The advantages of & 
permanent endowment over the voluntary principle 
lias been strikingly illustrated by the Protestant 
churches and schools in Poland, because, whilst 
almost all those which were supported by the last- 
named means fell to the ground as soon as their 
patrons or congregations, by whom they had been 
supported, beeamo unfaithful to their religion, were 
dispersed or impoverished by persecution, or other 
causes, all those churches and schools which had 
the advantage of a permanent endowment with- 
stood almost every kind of adversity, and greatly 
contributed to maintain in their faith the Protestant 
inhabitants of tho place where they were situated, 
in speaking of this subject, 1 cannot refrain from 
observing, with no little gratification to my national 
feelings, that, notwithstanding the immense influence 
which the Jesuits exercised over my country, it 
never was able to obliterate the sense of justice and 
legality from the national tnii^d so much as to obtain 
a confiscation of the property belonging to the Pro- 
testant churches and schools, though these fathers 
have given abundant proofs that there would be no 
lack of intention on tlieftr part to do so if they could. 

“ In Prussian Poland there were, according to the 
census of 1846, in the provinces of western Prusqja, 
or ancient Polish Prussia, in a population of one mil- 
lion nineteen thousand one hundred and five, five 
hundred and two thousand one hundred and fogty- 
eight Protestants ; and in that of 1 Posen, iif a popu- 
lation of one million three hundred and silty-four 


thousand three hundred and ninety-nine, there were 
four hundred and sixteen thousand six huudred and 
forty-eight Protestants. Amongst those Protestants 
there are Polos, but unfortunately their number, in- 
stead of increasing, daily decreases, owing to the 
efforts of the government to Germanise, by all means, 
its Slavonic subjects. The worship iu almost all the 
Protestant churches is in German ; and the service 
iu Polish, instead of being encouraged, is discouraged. 
The continual oflorts of the Prussian government to 
Germanise the Slavonic population of its Polish pro* 
vince, gave to Romanism in that province the great 
advantage of lining considered, and not without jus- 
tice, the bulwark of the Polish nationality, and in* 
flictcd a great injury upon Protestantism. The bulk 
of tho population call Protestantism tho German re- 
ligion, and consider the Church of Romo as the na- 
tional one. Owing to this cause, many patriots who 
would have been otherwise much more inclined to 
Protestantism than to the Church of Rome, have 
rallied under tho banner of the latter, as tho only 
means of preserving their nationality from the en- 
croachment of Germanism. It is on this account 
that the German press accuses tho Polos of Posen 
of being bigoted Romanists, And under tho dominion 
of tho priesthood. This l may emphatically deny. 
The Polish League, or the National Association of 
Prussian Poland, which had been formed in 1848 for 
the preservation of its nationality by legal and con- 
stitutional means, but particularly by the promotion 
of education, the national language and literature, and 
which comprehended almost every respectable Pole 
of that province, had for its honorary president the 
Archbishop of Posen, whilst the chairman of its 
directing committee was a Protestant nobleman, 
Count Gustavos Potworowski.” 

The name of Dissidents is also sometimes applied 
to the new religious denomination liioh hits recently 
been formed in France by the secession of several 
pastors and congregations from the Reformed churches 
at the new Assembly, which met on the 11th Sep- 
tember 1848. Long and serious discussions took 
place in that assembly regarding the Confessions of 
Faith. The members were divided on points of 
doctrine, hut the majority agreed to wave these 
points, and to draw up an address expressing their 
common belief. Some of the members protested 
against this decision and withdrew. They have since 
formed with • the Independent congregations then 
existing a new religious body under the name of the 
Union of Vie EwntjtKail Churche* of France, Tin 
first meeting of their synod was held on the 20th of 
August 1 849. and drew up a profession of faith and 
an* ecclesiastic constitution for the flocks which it 
represented. %e Khakis (Protestant Chiiujh 
of). 

• DISSJSOO, tho deity* among the Japan**# who* 
presided over the purgatory of children. 

DIVAN, the Sacred Book of the Christiana of fk 
John or Mknz>j£ANS (which see). 
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DIVI (Lnt. gods). See Mythology. 

D1VI, the demon a of the ancient Persians. They 
believed them to be male and female, the former 
called N(ri and the latter Peri . They supposed that 
before the creation of man the world was governed 
for seven thousand years by the male Dim, and then 
for two thousand years more by the female Dim . But 
both of these classes of beings having fallen into 
sin, God set over them JSblia 9 who was formed out 
of the clement of fire, and who having como from 
heaven to earth, made war upon the rebellious Dim 
and overcame them, taking possession of this lower 
world, which had before thin been inhabited by 
demons. Kblis was elated with pride, and God, 
being provoked to anger at his presumption, resolved 
to humblo biin. With this view be created man, ami 
commanded Kblis and the rest of the angels to worship 
him. But Ehlis having refused to humble himself, 
was deprived of bis sovereignty over this world, and 
subjected to the curse of God. 

DIVINATION, the art of foretelling future events 
from certain previously understood signs. Tho first 
and fundamental conception which sccmB to have 
given rise to tho art appears to have been I lie sup- 
position that there were some persons who enjoyed 
tho peculiar privilege of learning tho secrets of the 
future by immediate personal intercourse with the 
Divine Being. That there were individuals, in very 
early times, who made, pretensions to such inter- 
course is highly prnlmhlc. Nay, there is a Rabbini- 
cal tradition that as the tempter promised to Eve as 
an inducement to partake of the forbidden fruit, 
41 Behold ye shall be us gods, knowing good and 
evil,” divination was one branch of the knowledge 
which had been forbidden to man, but which he ob- 
tained by tho fall. The Rabbis further allege in the 
Talmud, that although Adam made no uso of tho art 
of divination, it was extensively used by Cain and 
his wicked descendants. 

Tho Jews wore not absolutely prohibited from in- 
quiring into tho future. On tho contrary, they were 
expressly provided with prophets or seers, who re- 
vealed by Divine inspiration wlmt was yet to come. 
They had also tho privilege of the l mm and Tlnim- 
inim, sacred oracles, on consulting which they might 
learn events which wero as vet hidden in tho womb 
of futurity. From all other modes, however, of prying 
into the secrets of the future, tho Jews wore forbid- 
den under the heavy penalty of death by stoning. And 
yet notwithstanding tho Divino prohibition, many 
different kinds of divination are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as having been in use among tlio ancient Jews. 
And in Dent, xviii. 10, 11, wo find this command 
given by God: “There shall not be' found amtfng 
you any one tliat maketh bis sou oi; bis daughter to 
pass through tho lire, or that useth divination, or an 
observer of times, or an eifchantor, or a wijch, or m 
charmer, or a consultcr with familiar spirits, or a 
wizard, or a necromancer." 

Among tho heathen nations of antiquity direct 


communications were believed to be made in special 
cases, particularly to seers and prophets. Apollo 
was considered as generally tho source from which 
supernatural knowledge of this kind was derived, 
lienee of all tho ancient oracles, tliat of Apollo at 
Delphi was the most celebrated. The art of di- 
vination is said by Herodotus to have been de- 
rived from Egypt. ; at least the Egyptians wek the 
first who introduced the sacred festivals, processions, 
and supplications, and by them the Greeks were in- 
structed in these tilings. At length there arose in 
Greece a separate class of individuals who possessed 
the character of seers or mantas , who, under the in- 
fluence of the gods, made known the future. These 
prophets enjoyed the protection, and even the sanc- 
tion, of tho government of Athens, and in the case 
of the SYiULLift (which see), who were also possessed 
of predictive power, the sacred books were intrusted 
by the government to sjK'cial officers appointed for 
the purpose. But besides tho male and female di- 
viners of a higher grade, there wero others who held 
an inferior position, and carrying on their operations 
chiefly among the lower classes, employed themselves 
in telling fortunes, and other bumble modes of sooth- 
saying. This last description of diviners, however, 
belongs to a later period in the history of Greece. 

One prevalent species of divination practised both 
in Greece and Rome, was that which was followed 
by nvtfura and arwq»uv* s and which drew its signs 
from tho flight of a bird, the cackling of a hen, or 
the entrails of a slain animal. “If a thundergust 
arose,” says Mr. Gross, in his ingenious work on 
4 Heathen Religion, 1 “ the augur took notice whether 
it came from the right or the left hand, according to 
the four tcmpla or quarters into which the heavens 
were divided for the use of this art; whether the 
number of strokes were even or odd, etc. Ho im- 
portant was this species of augury deemed to be, 
that only the master of the augurial college could 
take it. When beasts, either wild or tame, consti- 
tuted the subject of augury, it was of importance to 
observe whether they appeared in a strange plAce, 
crossed the road, or ran to tho right or to the left 
side of their line of progression. The omens taken 
from the flight or the notes of birds, decided nothing 
unless they were continued by a repetition of the 
token. Besides, the sneezing or stumbling of a per- 
son ; the hearing of mysterious voices or seeing of 
apparitions by him ; the falling of salt upon the table 
or the spilling of wine upon one'B clothes, etc., were 
serious subjects for augurial prognostication, even 
among a people whose senators clothed in their robes 
of state, and sitting in silertt majesty in the forum, 
the ancient Gauls took to be gods 1 Domestic fowb 
wf*r* especially kept for the benefit of this important 
profession, and the manner in which they took or 
refused their food, determined the prosperous or ad- 
verse character of the omen, and might hasten or 
suspend'the downfall of an empire.*' 

It wks the duty of the aruspicea, who ware also 
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(KTinen, to draw their omens from the appearance 
of the sacrificial victims, both before and after they 
were cut in pieces ; the aspect of the smoke and 
flame of the fire over which they were consumed, ns 
well as the taste, smell, colour, and quantity of the 
flour, fmnkincetiBe, wine, and water used in the sa- 
crifice. Birds, more especially among the Homan % 
were*of use in divination. Some furnished omens 
from their chattering, such as crows and owls ; others 
from the direction of their flight, as eagles, vultures, 
and hawks. A bird appearing on the right was a 
favourable, but one appearing on the left, an unfa- 
vourable sign, the observer being always supposed 
to have his face turned towards the north. 

The phenomena of the heavens were also carefully 
watched among the ancient heathens as fertile sour- 
ces of divination. No more unlucky event of this 
kind could happen than a storm of thunder and light- 
ning, an eclipse of tho sun or moon, an earthquake, 
a fall of a meteoric stone, or any unusual aspect of 
the sky. Remarkable incidents occurring in the or- 
dinary intercourse of life were regarded as ominous, 
and the most common kind of divination was that 
which was derived from the interpretation of dreams. 
The introduction of Christianity tended gradually to 
bringall such superstitious practices into complete dis- 
credit. From that time they came to be regarded as 
sinful, ministering to tho idle curiosity of the ignorant, 
•nd trenching impiously upon the province of Him 
who alone knows the secrets of futurity. It is an un- 
doubted fact, however, that among the early Christians 
themselves there were not a few who still retained 
some remnants of the old superstitions in their hearts. 
Unwilling to abandon altogether their former prac- 
tices, they endeavoured to give them a Christian 
direction. “ Whenever," says I)r. Jamieson, “ they 
felt anxious to know what course to pursue in parti- 
cular circumstances, — whether the result of any un- 
dertaking was to he prosperous or the reverse*, or to 
loam the character and conduct of those who were 
about to be placed over them, they resorted to this 
method of settling all doubts, and obtaining omens 
by which they might lie guided in their proceedings. 
Homer and Virgil, indeed, were discarded for tho 
Psalms of David, and the preliminary rites observed 
were more accordant tlian before with the usages of 
a Christian profession ; but excepting these, there 
wan little difference between tho heathen and such 
Christiana as practised this kind of divination, either 
in the manner or the views with which these augur- 
ies were consulted. There were two ways of tak- 
ing them ; one was, when the person who was anxious 
to have some intimation^n his favour, prepared him- 
self by a previous course of prayer, and fasting- 
longer or shorter according to his distress of miral. 
or the importance of tho occasion ; and then he set 
himself to open the Psalms — to which, to make as- 
surance doubly sure, they sometin^s added the f^ 1 - 
pels and the Epistles of Paul — the first paftra . in 
my of which, that caught hi- attention, was received 


as the solemn answer of heaven. The other, and 
simpler method was, for the inquirer to repair, on a 
set day to the church, and by the first kroids of tho 
Psalm which was singing at tho moment of his en- 
trance, to decide what lu* was to do, or what was to 
befall him. It is impossible to determine at what 
precise period tins superstition war introduced into 
the Christian Church ; but it appears to have been 
a common practice in the days of Augustine; And, 
indeed, that celebrated man himself seems to have 
been At one time a firm believer in its efficacy,*— 
for when walking in his garden, in the utmost agony 
of mind, produced by remorse for his sinful and pro- 
fligate conduct, ami impelled by a voice which seemed 
once and Again to say to him, * Take the hook and 
read’ — he took up a copy of the Scriptures that was 
lying on the table before him, and, lulling resolved 
t* rent his case on the first sentence that struck his 
eve, he found that well known passage, which being 
brought home to him by demonstration of the Spirit 
and with power, afterwards led to his remarkable 
conversion. At a subsequent period, when !m had 
acquired more just and scriptural views, lie publicly 
declared his disapproval of this use of Scripture. 
But even the great influence and authority of An* 
gu-tiuc was not sufficient to put a Mop to a practice, 
to which the growing ignorance and superstition of 
the times made, the minds of men extremely prone; 
and though it. may appear to us a mode of determin- 
ing dark and difficult matters, equally absurd and 
impious, it continued to hi* followed by all classes of 
society, from the third to the fourteenth century, as 
a tried and certain plan of ascertaining the will of 
Providence.’ 1 

In tho early ages of the Christian Church siren -J 
nous efforts were made to restrain ibo practice off 
the art of divination. The council of Kliheris made! 
the renunciation of (he art a condition of Ittptism inf 
the case of a professed augur, and should he resume 
the practice of it after baptism, lie was to he forthwith 
excommunicated. The Apostolical Constitutions lay 
down the same rule., and various councils are equally 
severe. By the council of Ancyra it was decreed that 
those that follow after sueh diviners, or harbour them 
in their houses, were t;> be excluded from commu- 
nion, and do five years’ penance. By a law of Con- 
stautius inserted in the Theodo^'in code, diviners, 
and those that consult them, v re condemned U 
death, as bein& guilty of a capital crime* and oflenct 
against religion. # This severe law was passed it 
consequence of # lhe encouragement which Oonstan 
tine lud given to tho heath* » in bis ruign, by per- 
mitting them v> consult their augurs, provided the] 
did* so in public, and refrained from putting qtics 
tions concerning*! lie state of the. commonwealth, oi 
the life of the prince. Thus was divination brongh 
iifto comparative disuse,* being punished with ei* 
comm finical ion hv the clur cb, and death by f.ha 

Malt*. 

The practice of divination has been adopted in 
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almost all age® aiirl nation*. Tima the Scandinavian 
tribes had diviner*, both male and female, whom 
they held in the highest honour and respect. Some 
of them, as Mallet informs us, were said to have fa- 
miliar spirit* who never left them, And whom they 
consulted under the form of little idols ; other* drag- 
ged the ghosts of the departed from their tombs, 
and forced the dead to tell them what would hap- 
pen. In this way the skalds or bards of the North- 
ern nation* often pretended by their songs to extract 
secret* from the dead. The letters or Runic char- 
acters, which were at that time used only by the few 
who were able to road and write, were supposed by 
Hie ignorant to have in them certain mysterious 
and magical properties. 44 Impostors,” Bays Mallet, 
44 easily persuaded a credulous people that these let- 
ters, disposed and combined after a certain manner, 
were able to work wonders, and, in particular, t«* 
presage future events. There were letters, or Runes, 
to procure victory— to preserve from poison — to re- 
lievo women in labour— to cure bodily diseases — to 
dispel evil thoughts from the mind — to dissipate 
melancholy — and to soften the severity of a cruel 
mistress. They employed pretty nearly the SAme 
characters for all these different purposes, but they 
varied the order ami combination of the lotters ; 
they wrote them either from right to left, or from 
top to bottom, or in form of a circle, or contrary to 
the course of the sun. In this principally consisted 
that puerile and ridiculous art, as Little understood, 
probably, by those who professed it, as it was dis- 
trusted by those who lmd recourse to it.” 

In Teutonic heathenism, as it once existed in Bri- 
tain, no slight importance was attached to divination. 
Deliberations on matters of consequence were de- 
cided by lot, which was done by cutting a branch of 
a fruit-tree in pieces, marking them, and scattering 
them on a white vest. The priest, if it wero a pub- 
lic council, or the father, if it were a private one, 
prayed, looked towards the heavens, and drawing 
each thrice, interpreted according to its inscription ; 
and if it were adverse, the matter was deferred. Ac- 
cording to Tacitus the same mode of divination wab 
practised among the ancient Germans, and after 
minutely describing it, he adverts to & strange cus- 
tom which prevailed among them of receiving inti- 
mation of future events from horses. “ For this 
purpose,” lie says, “ a number of milk-white steedb, 
unprofaned by mortal labour, is constantly main- 
tained at public expense, and placed to pasture 
in the religious groves. When occasion requires, 
they are harnessed to a sacred chariot, and the priest, 
accompanied by the king, or chief of *the State, at- 
tends to watch the motions and the neighing of the 
horses. No other mode of augury r»*s received with 
such implicit faith by the people, the nobility, and 
the priesthood. The horses, iqum these solemn oc- 
casions, are supposed to be the organs of the gods, 
and the. priests t heir favourite interpreters.” Among 
the Persians omens of this description were also 


liighly esteemed. To the neighing of his hone 
Darius owed his elevation to the Persian throne. 
Herodotus mentions another mode of divination re- 
sorted to by the ancient Scythians. They were wont 
to take large bundles of willow twigs, and having 
united them together, they arranged them one by one 
on the ground, each bundle at a distance from the 
rest. Having done this, they pretended to fthetell 
the future, during which they took up the bundles 
seimrately and tied them again together. 

But passing from ancient to modern nations, we 
may remark, that in all countries which are not 
largely pervaded by Christian influence, divinatiou 
is practised very extensively. In Moliammedan 
countries, this is found to be particularly the case. 
The Egyptians firmly believe in cliarms, magic, and 
astrology; amulets are manufactured and sold, and 
various arts are employed by professional diviners, 
who are generally schoolmasters and dervishes, to 
play upon the credulity of the ignorant and super- 
stitious. To preserve themselves, their cattle, and 
other property from enchantment, the great mass of 
the people arc in the habit of using charms, composed 
of passages of the Koran, with the names of God, or 
of favourite saints inscribed upon them, along with 
mystical diagrams and combinations of numbers. 
Over the shops of tradesmen may sometimes be ob- 
served papers with the name of God, or Mohammed, 
or an extract from the Koran written upon them; 
and inscriptions of a similar kind arc often carved 
over the doors of private houses. It is also a custom 
to hang an aloe plant over the door of a house to se- 
cure a long duration to the house, or a long life to 
its inmates: “The Moslems,” we are told, “when 
in doubt respecting any action, have recourse to va- 
rious superstitious devices to determine whether or 
not they shall do it. Sometimes they Apply for an 
answer to a magic table, divided into an hundred 
squares, in each of which an Arabic letter iB written: 
after repeating such passages of the Koran as , 4 With 
Him are the keys of the secret things/ ho places the 
finger upon one of the letters, without looking a 
the table, and then writes it down, and repeats the 
same with every fifth letter, until he comes Again to 
the first he wrote ; all these letters compose the an- 
swer. The table has been so constructed, as to give 
four negative answers for one affirmative, on the be 
lief that men much more frequently wish to do wliat 
is wrong than right.” # 

The Mohammedans in the East attach no small 
importance to lucky or unlucky days. They regard 
Sunday as unfortunate, because the Prophet died on 
a Sunday night, and Tuesday also, because several 
martyrs died on that day, but Friday being the Moo* 
lepuSabbath, they look upon as peculiarly lucky. 
Fortune-tellers, astrologers, magicians, and diviners, 
abound among them, and are sure to be consulted 
in ^difficult circumstances of Any kind. In Oriental 
countries, a superstitious dread prevails of what ii 
called \hc Evil-cyc, or a glance from some hnagi- 
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naiy evfl spirit, or some human being gifted with the 
power of exercising a secret injurious influence upon 
any one. From this source are believed to arise 
many accidents, diseases, and calamities of every de- 
scription. From the recent Journal of a Deputa- 
tion to the East, we leant some interesting facts as 
to the practices resorted to for the purpose of obvi- 
ating !he misfortunes supposed to be connected with 
the Evil-eye : “ A great many charms are employed 
to avert the dangerous influences of the Evil-eye^ 
which are especially dreaded by mothers for their 
children. This is the reason of so many of the chil- 
dren of the higher classes being seen with besmeared 
faces and dirty clothes, when taken out for exercise 
in public. Whenever a person espressos strong ad- 
miration of a child, or indeed of any other object, he 
is droaded as being envious and ill-intentioned, and 
he is reproved by the parents or owners, and re- 
quested to say, *0 God, favour him:’ by his ready 
compliance with this, he removes all fear of evil con- 
sequences. It is customary, therefore, when ex- 
pressing approbation of any person or object, to 
accompany Buch remarks with various pious excla- 
mations, the one most generally used being, ' Manhal- 
iah / or ‘ God's will. 1 Many other fanciful charms and 
superstitious practices are resorted to for the same 
purpose. They sometimes cut off a pieefc of the 
skirt of the clothes of the child imagined to have 
been looked upon with envy, burn it with salt, cori- 
atider-seed, or alum, and sprinkle the child with the 
ashes, besides fumigating it with the smoke. Burn- 
ing alum upon live coals until it has ceased to bubble, 
is a very favourite custom. Great use is also made 
of a mixture of storax, frankincense, wormwood, cori- 
ander-seed, fennel-seed, and salt dyed of different 
colours, called ‘blessed stonu/ or Mcy'ah . The 
ingredients are carried about the streets, and mixed 
when purchased, the vendor chanting all the time a 
long spell ; the following specimen of which is ex- 
tracted from Mr. Lane's work : — * In the name of 
God ! * and ‘ by God !' 1 There is no conqueror that 
conquoreth God I his unity is an illustrious attribute.' 
After some words on the proportions of the ingre- 
dients, he adds, ‘ I charm thee from the eye of a girl, 
sharper than a spike ; And from the eye of a wofoan, 
sharper than a pmning-knife ; and from the eye of a 
boy, more painful than a whip ; and from the eye of 
a man, sharper titan a chopping knife/ and so on. 
* Then/ continues Mr. Lane, * hg relates how Solomon 
deprived the Evil-eye of its influence, and afterwards 
enumerates every article of property that the house 
is likely to contain, and that the person who pur- 
chases his wonderful nurture may be conjectured to 
possess ; all of which he charms against the influence 
of the eye. The Mey'ah, a handful of which mAy 1$ 
purchased for a little more than a farthing, is trea- 
sured up by the purchaser during the ensuing year ; 
and whenever it is feared that a cjiild or other p<y- 
son m affected by the Evil-+ife, a little of it urthsown 
upon some burning coals in a chafing-dish, utfd the 


smoke which results is generally made to ascend 
upon the supposed sufferer/ The Mty*ah hi sold only 
during the tirht ten days of the month Mokharrattk 
or first month of the year." 

Among the modem Jews, in many parts of tlia 
world, the art of divinution may be considered as ao 
intimately mixed up with their whole system of be- 
lief and practice, as to be with great difficulty sepa- 
rated from it. The Cabbala (which see), indeed is 
not) ling more than an intricate system of supersti- 
tion. Giving way to an unlicensed range of ianey, 
and exercising an unbounded fertility of invention, 
the Cahbalists have devised thirty-two ways, and 
fifty gates, which lead men to the knowledge of all 
that is secret and mysterious either in nature or in 
religion. The phrases, the words, the letters, and 
even the very accents of the Hebrew' Script uros are 
converted into instruments as it were of divination. 
But independently Altogether of the Cabbalistic art, 
the modern Jews are to a lamentable extent, addicted 
to the grossest superstir ion. Some of them are in 
tho habit of wearing a charm about them, compoaed 
of a few Cabbalistic words, written on a small piece 
of parchment by some of their Rabbi*. Others carry 
olioiit in their pockets a small piece of their passover 
cake to avert misfortune. Many Jews put great, faith 
in dreams, and believe that the mode of fulfilment 
depends on the interpretation given by the person to 
whom they tell their dreams, and hence they are par 
ticularly careful only to reveal them to those whom 
they consider their friends. 

The religion of modem heathendom very much 
consists of the observant* of superstitious riles, and 
tbe priests are simply a species of diviners. Thus in 
Western Africa, the Fotishmen, who are accounted 
the ministers of religion, c hiefly carry on their sacred 
rites by means of charms and amulets, or r/rtsym, or 
greegroca, as they are termed in the common par- 
lance of the country. “There are seieral classes ol 
fetiches," says Mr. Wilson, “ for each of which there 
is a separate name. One of these classes embraces 
such as arc worn about the person, and are intended 
to shield the wearer from witchcraft and all the or- 
dinary ills of human life. They are expected to 
bring him good luck, inspire him with courage and 
wisdom. Another class Are such as are kept in their 
dwellings, having a particular place assigned them, 
and correspond in the offices siicy perform to tbe 
pollutes of the bid Romans, l imy have also national 
fetiches to protect their towns from fire, pestilence, 
and from surprise by enemies. They have others 
to procure rein, to make fruitful seasons, and to 
cause abundant of game in their woods, and fish hi 
their wafers. Some of these are suspended along 
the highways, a larger number are kept tinder rads 
shanties at the entrance of their villages ; but the 
mast important and sacred are kept in a house In the 
centre of the village, where tho Bodeh or high priest 
lives and takes care of them. Most of these, and 
1 especially those at the entrances of their villages, are 
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of the most uncouth forma — representing the heads 
of animals or human beings, and almost always with 
a formidable pair of horns. I^arge earthen pots filled 
with bees are frequently found among these fetiches 
—the bees being regarded somewhat as a city 
guard/ 1 In Southern Africa also, a great part of 
their religious ceremonies are invented and regulated 
by sorcerers or diviners, who are held in the utmost 
veneration. Thus Mr. Motlat remarks: 14 One will 
try to coax the sickness out of a chieftain by setting 
hi in astride an ox, with its feet and legs tied; and 
then smothering the animal by holding its nose in a 
large bowl of water. A feast follows, and the ox is 
devoured, sickness and all. A sorcerer will pretend 
he cannot find out the guilty person, or where the 
malady of another lies, till he has got him to kill an 
ox, on which he matueuvres, by cutting out certain 
parts. Another doctor will require a goat, which h rt 
kills over the sick person, allowing the blood to run 
down the body; another will require the fat of tho 
kidney of a fresh slaughtered gnat, saying, that any 
old fat will not do; and thus he comes in for his 
chop. These slaughterings arc prescribed accord- 
ing to the woaltli of the individual, so that a stout ox 
might be a cure for a slight cold in a chieftain, whilo 
a kid would be n remedy for a fever among the poor, 
among whom there was no chance of obtaining any 
thing greater." 

Of all the heathen nations of modern times, none 
are more superstitious than the Hindus. The Brah- 
mans are avowedly sorcerers and diviners, the grand 
charm which they use being what is called the titim- 
tra, a mystic verse or incantation, tho repetition of 
which is supposed to died wonders. This verse 
occupies a very prominent place in the Hindu reli- 
gion. It can only be used by the Brahmans and 
higher castes, being positively forbidden to bo even 
uttered by tho lower castes. All things arc subject 
to the numtva, and even the gods are unable to re- 
sist its intluenoe. It is tho very essence of the Vedas, 
and tho united power of llrahma , Vishnu, and Shiva. 
44 By its magic power," as has been said, “ it confers 
all sanctity ; pardons all sin ; secures all good tem- 
poral and spiritual, and procures everlasting blessed- 
ness in the world to como. It possesses tho wonder- 
ful oliarin of interchanging good for evil, truth for 
falsehood, light for darkness, and of confirming such 
perversions by the most holy sanctions. There 
is nothing so difficult, so silly, or so absurd, that it 
may not bo achieved by this extraordinary nuwtra” 

it worn easy, in short, to illustrate the subject of 
divination by adverting to the manners and customs 
of almost every nation on the face ofithe earth, but 
enough lias been said to show that Hhe practice of 
this superstitious art forms a conspicuous feature of 
every false religion, originating in the natural desire 
inherent in the mind of mnh to pry into the^ecretsof 
futurity, and to push his inquiries beyond the legi- 
timate houii'Wio which the Almighty hath as- 
signed 


DIVINERS, those who practise the art of Dm* 
nation (which see). 

DIVORCE, the dissolution of the marriage bond. 
The law of Moses on the subject of divorce is found 
in I)eut. xxiv. 1 — 5, which was interpreted by many 
of the Jews, particularly of the school of Iiillel, as 
authorising a man to put away Iijb wife for the most 
trilling reason. There can be no doubt, that because 
of the hardness of their hearts, and to prevent still 
greater evils, God was pleased for a time to extend 
the law of divorce beyond the narrow limits within 
which it is restricted by our Lord. Such a tempo- 
rary arrangement was eagerly laid hold of by the 
Jewish teachers, and perverted as an encouragement 
of tho most lax views as to the obligation of the 
marriage vow. They inculcated the doctrine, that 
on whatever grounds a man might think lit to part 
with his wife, be was quite warranted in doing so, if 
only he strictly adhered to the various legal forms by 
which the divorce was effected. If a written instru- 
ment had been procured from the proper quarter, 
and was signed and attested by the competent autho- 
rities, the divorce was regarded by the Scribes as per- 
fectly valid, in the eye both of God and man. Tho 
cause of the divorce was with them of little conse- 
quence, provided the regular formalities attendant on 
tho act of separation were scrupulously observed. 
Our Lord, however, brings back the law of marriage 
to an accordance with the original design of this 
benevolent and gracious institution, and be absolutely 
prohibits divorce, except on the ground of unfaith- 
fulness to the marriage vow. In such a case th* 
marriage oath is broken, and our Lord declares that 
a divorce or a legal disruption of the union in these 
circumstances, is in complete harmony with the Word 
and the Law of God. On this subject we find Jesus 
expressing himself at considerable length in Mat. 
xix. 3 — 9, “The Pharisees also came unto him, 
tempting him, and saying unto him, Is it lawful fora 
man to put away bis wife for every cause? And be 
answered and said unto them, Have ye not read, that 
be which made them at the beginning, made them 
male and female; and said, For this cause shall a 
man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife : and they twain shall be one tlesh. Wherefore 
they are no more twain, but one flesh. WTiat, 
therefore, God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder. They say unto him, Why did Moses then 
command to give a writing of divorcement, and to 
put her away ? He sailh unto them, Moses, because 
of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put 
away your wives : but from the beginning it was not 
so. And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry 
another, conunitteth adultery : and whoso marrieth 
her which is put away doth commit adultery." 

Among the modem Jews a man is at liberty to 
divorce his wife at any time, for any cause, or for no 
sub^nixial cause nl all, except that such is bis wish. 
No chVibi various processes are required by the §y- 
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ftagognt to be gone through, so that a considerable 
delay necessarily takes place, and thus an opportu- 
nity is afforded of carefully considering the proposed 
step before it is finally taken. A regular bill of 
divorce must be drawn out by one of their notaries, 
with the concurrence of three Kabbis, on ruled vel- 
lum, and containing neither more nor fewer than 
twelv^ lines. In this document the husband de- 
clares, “ I put thee away, dismiss, and divorce theo ; 
so that from this time thou art in thine own power, 
and art at thine own disposal, And may be married to 
any other man whom thou pleasest : and let no man 
hinder thee in my name, from this day forward and 
for ever; and lo! thou art free to any man. Lot 
this be to thee from mo a bill of divorce, an instru- 
ment of dismission, and a letter of separation accord- 
ing to the law of Moses and Israel. 11 Ten witnesses 
are present when this document is read and signed 
by the parties; and before appending their subscrip- 
tion, a Rabbi inquires of the husband whether he is 
acting willingly, and of his own free unconstrained 
choice. If the husband's answer is satisfactory, and 
the deed is executed in the presence of the witnesses, 
the man is then directed by the Kabbi to deliver the 
document to the woman, and on dropping it into her 
hand he makes a declaration to thin effect : “ Heboid 
this is thy bill of divorce, and thou art- herewith 
divorced from me, and art free to any other man.” 
The Rabbi then warns the woman that she is not 
allowed to marry again within ninety days. After 
the divorce has thus been formally executed, the 
parties are forbidden to be married to each other 
again, or even to meet together unless in the pre- 
sence of witnesses. If the wroman has been divorced 
for adultery, she is prohibited from marrying her 
paramour. With these exceptions the parties are 
free to marry whomsoever they please. 

In Mohammedan countries divorce is permitted 
without any cause whatever. The husband mAy sim- 
ply say, “ Thou art divorced,” and straightway the 
wife is under the necessity of leaving his house, and 
surrendering all the privileges of a married person. 
This he may do twice and receive her buck again, 
but if he sends her Away a third time he is not Al- 
lowed to take her back unless site has been married 
to another man, and has been compelled to leave him. 

Marriage being accounted among the Roman 
Catholics a sacrament, the indissolubility of the mar- 
riage tie is a recognized principle in the law of 
Romish countries. And udtil very recently the 
whole genius of British law seemed to presume tliat 
the marriage tie cannot be broken. No doubt a se- 
paration from bed and hoard could be obtained in a 
court of law, in which case the wife was entitled to 
a suitable maintenance out of her husband’s effects, 
but the marriage of either party was prohibited, afld 
the rights of the husband over his wife’s property 
were left untouched. Divorce, however, in the fuil 
meaning of the word, a vinculo ritatrinwniij&oT film 
the marriage lie, has been hitherto in England ejected 


in rare cases, and with the utmost difficulty,' requir- 
ing for the purpose a private Act of Parliament, 
which could only be obtained at a very great ei» 
pense. Such a state of matters has been productive 
of much vice and suffering throughout all ranks, but 
more especially the middling aud poorer classes of 
society. Of late years, accordingly, the subject has 
been frequently brought under the consideration of tho 
legislature. Various attempts have been made to pro* 
euro an amoudmout of the law of divorce in England, 
but without effect. A new Act, however, has 
length been passed, which came into operation on the 
first day of the present year (185ft), and which it is 
to be hoped may l>c useful. This Act of Parlia 
ment abolishes the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastica 
courts in the matter of divorce, and establishes a 
separato court for divorce and matrimonial causes. 
The court consists of the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Queen's Bench, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
the Lord Chief Raron of the Court of Eichequer, 
the senior Puisne Judge for the time being in each 
of the three last-mentioned Courts, and the Judg** 
of tho now Court of Probate. Tho latter is to be 
called tho Judge Ordinary of tho Court, and will lie 
empowered to dispose Alone of all matrimonial 
causes, except petitions for a divorce, or for annul- 
ling a marriage, applications for a new trial of any 
questions of fact heard before a Jury, bills of excep- 
tions, special verdicts, or special cases. The court 
will sit in London or Middlesex unless her Majesty 
should appoint another place. The conduct of ma- 
trimonial causes is thrown open to every branch o 
the legal profession. Divorce from bed and board is 
abolished, but instead of it the court may decree a 
judicial separation, which will have the same force 
and consequences. The business of the new Court 
will therefore consist in granting divorces, in decree- 
ing judicial separation, in protecting the wife’s pro- 
perty when deserted by her husband, and in enter- 
taining all suits in reference to marriage, except tlioso 
with regard to the granting of marriage licences* 
Any husband may present a petition to the court 
praying for a divorce on the ground of his wife’s 
adultery. But the wife who seeks a divorce must 
allege, and he prepared to prove one or more of these 
five acts on his part: u 1 . That he has been guilty 
of incestuous adultery ; that i , of adultery commit- 
ted by him with a woman with whom, if his wife 
were dead, he could not lawfully contract marriage, by 
reason of her bcfhg within the ptohibited degrees of 
consanguinity tit affinity. 2. That he has committed 
bigamy with adultery; *. c. that he has not merely 
contracted, bufconsuinm&tcd a bigamous marriage. 8. 
That he has committed rape, sodomy, or bestiality. 4. 
That ho has committed adultery, coupled with such 
cfwdty as, without adultery, would, under the old 
law, have entitled her to a divorce d vumkd <t tfioro 
(equivalent to what will in future be termed judicial 
| separation) ; or, 5. That he lias committed adultery, 
3 if 
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coupled with desertion, without reasonable cause, 
for two years or upwards/' Along with the charge* 
an affidavit must be lodged stating that there is no 
collusion or connivance between the deponent and 
the other party to the marriage. The same course 
of proof will be admitted ns has hitherto been usual 
in /ecclesiastical Courts. There is an appeal allowed 
from the sentence of the court to the House of 
Lords. If the decree of divorce he fully passed, 
both paries have liberty to enter into marriage, and 
even the guilty party is allowed to marry his or her 
paramour. On the question of remarriage in such 
cases, a large party of the clergy of the Established 
Church have conscientious scruples, and, accordingly, 
the Act declares that they cannot he compelled to 
solemnize such marriages, but they arc bound to 
allow the use of their churches or chapels to any 
other minister of the Church who may consent to 
officiate on such occasions. In the case of judicial 
separation, a petition nuiy he entertained, and a de- 
cree passed by an ordinary judge of assize, whose 
judgment, however, may be appealed against to the 
Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. The 
grounds on which such a sentence may be procured 
are three: 1. Adultery. 2. Cruelty. 3. Desertion 
continued for two years or upwards without reason- 
able excuse. This last is a new and Additional cause 
of separation admitted by tho New Act. The law 
in regard to Alimony and the Custody of Children 
remains as before. 

The changes which are thus effected by the bill, 
whose provisions we have slightly sketched, will 
place the law of divorce on a much more satisfactory 
footing than it has ever occupied in this country. 

, X POCKT/E (Gr. dokein , to appear or set»m), a he- 
retical Christian sect which arose towards tho close of 
tho second century, denying tho humanity of Christ, 
arid reprose ut ingall that refurred to his human appear- 
ance as a mcro vision. Julius Cassian, a disciple of 
Valentiuius and Tatian, is said to have boon the 
founder of thin heretical sect, which formed one of 
tho branches of tho Gnostics (which see). The 
peculiar character of mind which led to the rejection 
of tho human nature of CliriKt as a delusive phan- 
tom, is thus ably sketched by Ncauder : “ Docetisin 
j, may bo the result of very different tendencies of 

I nind — a tendency to supranaturalisin, or a tendency 
o rationalism. There might be united with it, an 
interost at bottom to give aII possible j| irominencp to 
this supernatural and real element in Christ's ap- 
pearance. Docetisin, at this point*, supposed a real, 
though not sensible Christ ; and a t roal impartation 
of Christ to humanity. Christ gave himself, accord- 
ing to this view, to humanity, as a e^uree of divine 
life. He presented himself sensibly to the eyes of 
men, not in his true, divine nature, <iut only so as to 
Iks perceived by thorn, vel without coming himself 
into any contact with matter, in an unrrid veil of 
sense. His appearance was something truly objec- 
tive; but the sensible form in which this was appa- 


rent to men was merely subjective. This was the 
only possible way in which men, under the dominion 
of sense, could come into any contact with a nature 
so divine. A mode of apprehension turned exclu- 
sively in the direction of supranaturalism, might 
lead in this case to a total denial of the reality of 
the natural element in Christ. But under this form 
of Docctism might bo lurking, also, a tendency which 
would havo resulted in an entire evaporation of 
Christianity, in turning the life of Christ into a mere 
symbol of a spiritual communication from God, ?n 
substituting the idea of God’s redeeming power in 
place of the historical Redeemer ; in a word, there 
might eventually spring out of a tendency of this 
sort, an opposition to historical Christianity." 

The Docetie Ixdicved only in a glorified Christ, 
and refused to admit him in the form of a servant. 
Under a most erroneous impression that they were 
honouring the Redeemer, they were in reality rob- 
bing him of that which constituted one of the most 
interesting features of his Mediatorial character, that 
lie was Emmanuel, God incarnate, that wearing the 
nature of men lie might suffer and die in their room. 
“ How is it," said Tcrtullian, addressing the DoceUe, 
“ that you make the half of Christ a lie? He was 
all truth." And what, we might still further ask, 
what would have availed the true divinity of Christ 
unless it had been combined with a true humanity ? 
It was this blessed union which rendered him a true 
Christ, both glorifying tho Father, and saving his 
own believing people. Similar sentiments to those 
held by the Docettc in the second, were afterwards 
taught hy Priseillian and his followers in the begin- 
ning of tho fifth century. 

DOCTORS (Jewish), a class of superior teachers 
who were accounted the preservers of tradition. 
This was in accordance with a belief which prevailed 
among the Jews, that tho law delivered on Mount 
Sinai was of a twofold nature, tlie one conveyed by writ- 
ing, and tbo other by tradition from one generation to 
another. The succession of Fathers, by whom the lat- 
ter class of laws was transmitted to posterity, received 
the name of doctors or teachers. They were also cal- 
led Mislumics, because the Misluia was said to be com- 
posed by them. Esdras is usually placed by Jewish 
Rabbis at ti c head of the doctors, and so highly have 
they been wont to extol this man, that the Koran 
charges them with making him a sou of God. Es- 
dras is said to have received the traditions from 
Baruch in Babylon. Besides many other important 
works which he is alleged to have executed, the 
Jews attribute to him the appointment of a great 
council composed of one hundred and twenty men, 
who assisted him in restoring the Sacred Writings to 
their ancient purity and simplicity. 

The immediate successor of Esdras, in the line of 
doctors, According to Jewish historians, was Simeon 
the Just, who is regarded as the last of the great 
synagogue. who survived all the rest, and received 
front Jjiem the whole system of the traditions. The 
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doctors or Tanaifes are bold by the Jews in as great 
veneration as if the honour of their church and na- 
tion depended upon tlraee preserver* of their tradi- 
tions, They were assisted, it is alleged, by the 
Bath-Kol (which sec) ; they had the privilege of 
convening with angola, the power of restraining sor- 
cerers and of commanding devils. Each doctor was 
pera&ted to add his own comments to the tradi- 
tions which had been handed down to him from 
Ezra and the men of the great synagogue. Thus 
the traditions went on increasing from one genera- 
tion to another. At length, in the middle of the 
second century after the coming of Christ, when 
Antouinus Pius was Emperor of Rome, it was thought 
necessary for their better preservation, to collect to- 
gether the cumbrous mass of traditions, and commit 
them carefully to writing. This dilUeult task was 
undertaken by the Rabbi Judah, the sou of Simeon, 
who, from his reputed sanctity, was called llakka - 
doah, the Holy. This learned and industrious Jew, 
devoting himself to his arduous work, compiled the 
ML*hna } or Collection of Traditions, in six books, 
each consisting of several tracts, which altogether 
amount to sixty-three. The work, when completed, 
was received by the Jews with great veneration, and 
has ever since been held in high regard. They be- 
lieve that the contents of the Mishna were- dictated 
by God to Moses on Mount Sinai along with the 
written law, ami that both conhmjuently are pos- 
sessed of the same authority. The first idea of such 
au undertaking as the Mishna is said by some to 
have originated with Rabbi Akiua (which sec), but 
tradition attributes both the plan and its accomplish- 
ment to Judah, who is often called, for distinction’s 
sake, the Rabbi. The later Rabbins have exhausted 
their ingenuity in making commentaries upon, and 
additions to, this work. The whole collection of 
these commentaries is named Geimra or complete- 
ness, which, along with the Mislma, forms the Tal- 
muds. Of these the Jerusalem Talmud is the prior 
in date, having been compiled towards the end of the 
third century in Palestine; while the Babylonian 
Talmud, compiled in the schools of Babylon and 
Persia, takes its date from a. d. 500. So higldy 
do the Jews prize their traditions, that thi-re is 
among them a familiar Rabbinical adage, “ Holy Scrip- 
ture may be compared to fresh water, but the Mislma 
is wine, and the Gemara refilled wine;” or, in an- 
other form, “The law is the salt, the Mislma the 
pepper, and the Talmud the precious spices.” He 
who sins against Moses, they say, may be forgiven, 
but he who contradicts the doctors deserves death. 

After the publication yf the Talmud, arose another 
class of doctors which lessened its authority by their 
doubts and conjectures. These were termed Sa~ 
bureau or Doubler*, because they disputed the state- 
ments of the Talmud, and called in question the 
opinions of the ancient doctors. The popularity of 
the Talmud rendered this sect peculiarly q^iouss to 
tha Jews, many of whom liavc refused to recognise 


them as belonging to the list of doctors, lest they 
should reflect disgrace upon that honourable frater- 
nity. The Saburean sect was founded by Rabbi 
Josi, but met with so much discouragement that it 
became extinct about seventy -four years after its 
establishment. 

The fall of the Sabnrcans was followed by the rise 
of another class of Jewish doctors, called Citonm or 
Excellent* f, because of their extensive learning and 
their remarkable virtue. These men were esteemed 
interpreters of the law; they were consulted upon all 
important or didicult matters, and their decisions 
were received with ilm utmost confidence and re- 
spect. This sect originated with (.’Inman Meischka, 
in the beginning of the sixth century, and continued 
to maintain considerable credit with the Jews til) 
tho commencement of the eleventh century, when 
it camo to an end in the person of Rabbi llai Bar 
ftab Schcrira. About that time the academics of 
Babylon, which had long been presided over by the 
Excellent!*, wore destroyed, ami the remains of the 
devoted nation were driven into Spain and Franco, 
where they formed new establishments, and ex- 
changed the title of doctors for that of Kamianim 
(which sec), among whom aro found tho celebrated 
names of A ben Ezra and Maimonidcs. Another class 
of Jewish doctors distinguished themselves as gram- 
marians, and published a well-known work of tradi- 
tions called the Mmorah , which has undoubtedly ren- 
dered great service to tho cause of Hebrew litera- 
turo in the preservation and critical knowledge ol 
the Old Testament, by its vowels, accents, and 
notes. By the laborious industry of these men, each 
verse, word, and even letter of tho Hebrew Scrip- 
tures has been carefully numbered, while, with mar- 
vcllotis but unprofitable ingenuity, they have de- 
duced tho most strange and absurd meanings from 
the insertion of a larger or smaller letter in the text, 
or the intervention of a greater or less space between 
tho chapters. Some authors maintain that Esdraj) 
was the father of this order of doctors, and they tell us 
that 1)0 was under the necessity, at the return from 
tho Babylonian captivity, of inventing tho vowel 
points to prevent the study of tho sacred language 
from being neglected amid tho national calamities, 
imagining that by this invention, correct copies of 
the Scriptures would ho provided, which could admit 
of no variation. Others, however, are of opinion, 
and with greater probability, that the Masoretio 
doctors wen*. "coeval with the authors of the Tal- 
mud, and CapolUm still more definitely fixes the Jala 
at tho end of the fifth century, while many writers 
trace the origin of the Masorah to a period so late as 
lli^begiwiin^f the eleventh century, when a very 
keen dispute took place in the academics of Babylon 
about many woitls of the law. The precise date of 
this convention between .the children of Asher and 
tfie children of Xaphtali was A. P. 108ft, and so vio- 
lent did both parties become, that Ezechiaa, the 
Prince *tf the Captivity, was slain, and the 
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laid in ruins. The birth-place of the Masorah is 
generally believed to have been the academy of Ti- 
berias, which was held in such respect that its ap- 
proval of the points led to their ready reception by 
all the synagogues of the West. 

The last order of Jewish doctors to which it is 
necessary to advert, are those which bore the name 
of Cabbalists, because they taught the science of 
the Oahbai#A (which see), a species of Oriental 
mysticism, by which, as we have seen, all kinds of 
strange fancies, and even magical powers, were de- 
duced from the words, letters, and accents of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. There were five ditferent de- 
partments included in the Cabbalistic science, to the 
study of which the doctors of this order were accus- 
tomed to devote themselves. Those who cultivated the 
natural Cabbala, endeavoured to discover the nature 
and qualities of external objects, which lay hid, as 
they believed, in tho Hebrew word* and letteri. 
Those, again, who studied tho cmnuxling Cabbala , 
sought, in the same fertile field to find the harmonies 
and connecting links of universal nature. The stu 
dents of the conternplatim Cabbala , however, took a 
wider and a loftier range, holding it to ho thoir duty 
to abstract them selves from all sensible objects, and to 
elevate thoir bodily powers by holding converse with 
attgols, contemplating Hod and the divine splendours, 
and thus rendering themselves partakers of the Di- 
vine nature, acquiring the |wwer of working miracles, 
or of receiving Divine illumination. Those who ap- 
plied their minds to tho axtrolm/ical Cabinda, inves- 
tigated the influences of tho stars, ami particularly 
of tho moon, as being tho storehouse of the other 
planets, and the inquiries of these eeh-stial doctors 
wero not a little quickened by the idea that when 
every man i‘h horn, Hod sends him a guardian from 
that constellation under which his nativity took 
placo; and, therefore, if parents wish to make thoir 
children prosperous and happy, they ought to pacify 
aiul caress the angel of the planet. There have boon 
Jewish doctors, in line, whose special studies have 
boon directed to the may teal Cabbala , from which 
they are led to attach a miraculous virtue to num- 
bers, protending by these to cure diseases and to 
ward off misfortunes, while, by the arrangement of 
words in a certain order, they profess to produce re- 
markable effects, more especially if these words ex- 
press the name of God, bis perfections or emana- 
tions. 

The duties of the Jewish doctors have always been 
to instruct the people both in tVe written law of 
Moses, and in the oral law or tradition. They de- 
cide what is clean, and what unclean, what meats are 
lawful to be eaten, aud what are pfAhibited. Tim 
extent of their influence is thus noticed by Mr. 
Lewis, in his 4 Hebrew Antiquities ?* u The power of 
the doctors is great among the Jews, and they omit 
nothing that may draw the veneration of tlaj peopfe. 
They represent themselves as men inspired by God, 
or like the angels of the ministry. Otto of their 


maxims is, that if a child by the law is bound to feat 
and honour his father, be is yet more obliged to re- 
spect his masters : a child that sees his ihther and 
master overloaded with a burden, or groaning in 
bondage, ought to unload his master, and redeem him 
from slavery before bis father. The doctors often 
equal their power to that of God himself; for they 
tell their disciples, that he who contradict^ and 
fights against his master’s opinion, in some measure 
opposes and fights against the Deity ; and that he 
who murmurs against a doctor, murmurs against 
God ; that he who traduces his master’s reputation, 
is the cause of God’s withdrawal from Israel. Scho- 
lars are not allowed to salute their master as other 
mou, but they must bend their knee before him. It 
is a crime to pray to God, cither by bis side, or be- 
hind liis back. It is an enormous sin for a scholar 
to sot up a scfiool near to that of his master’s ; and 
he that spits in his face, deserves to be punished with 
death. The doctors taught in a sitting posture, but 
it is not easy to guess what was the posture of the 
scholars. There is a tradition, that from the time ot 
Moses to that of Gamaliel they stood ; aud that after 
this doctor’s death, they were permitted to sit, by 
reason of a sickness which then reigned, and that it 
was at that time that the glory of the law decayed, 
because this posture was less respectful. Many 
doctors have believed, that Jacob bad this custom iri 
bis view, when he foretold, that the lawgiver should 
not depart from Judah’s feet until Shiloh come ; and 
that he would thereby show, that some disciples 
should always loam the law at their master’s feet.” 

DOCTORS (Christian). In the enumeration 
which the apostle Caul gives in Kph. iv. 11, of the 
office-bearers of the primitive Christian church, lie 
expressly mentions doctors or teachers, along with 
pastors, and in 1 Cor. xii. 28, he speaks of them se- 
parately, 11 first, apostles; secondarily, prophets; 
thirdly, teachers.” Although in the first-cited pas- 
sage doctors are combined with pastors so closely, 
that by some they have been considered as one 
class of office-bearers, it is probable, on a careful 
com|>arison of both passages, that a distinct and se- 
parate class is pointed out. In accordance with 
this view, we find in the form of church government 
drawn up by the Westminster Assembly, a chapter 
headed, 44 The Teacher or Doctor,” and commencing 
with these words, “ The Scripture doth hold out the 
name and title of teacher as well as of the pastor.” 
The concluding passage shows what the Assembly 
considered to be the special duty of the doctor as 
distinct from the pastor. “ A teacher or doctor,” 
they say , 11 is of most excellent use in schools and 
universities, as of old in the schools of the prophets, 
and juf Jerusalem, where Gamaliel and others taught 
•a f. doe torn." The duties of the doctors in the early 
Christian church seem to have been chiefly to in- 
struct the young in the elements of Christum truth, 
to'ipreppre candidates for baptism, and to give fur- 
ther'lostruction to those wlio v though baptised, were 
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itfll deficient in their religious knowledge* Accord* 
ingly schools were attached to certain churches in 
early times, iu which doctors or teachers exercised 
their gifts. Tims Origen taught for a time iu the 
school of Alexandria. No such office-bearer exists 
now in the Christian church, unless professors of 
theology may he considered as holding a position 
analogous to that of doctor in the primitive church. 

In the course of the sittings of the Westminster 
Assembly, the question was discussed at considerable 
length, whether the pastoral office was identical with 
that of doctor or teacher. The Independents main- 
tained that in every congregation there ought to be 
two such office-bearers distinct and separate from one 
another. Accordingly, iu Congregatioualist churches 
there exists a doctor or teacher, subordinate to the 
pastor, but forming a connecting link between the 
pastor and the people. The Independents, however, 
forming a small minority in the Assembly, their 
opinions were overruled, and the views which are 
found embodied in the Form of Church Government 
were adopted by the Assembly, namely, that ho who 
excels in the exposition of Scripture may lie termed 
a doctor, and that such a person may be of great use 
in universities. 

DOCTOR AUDIKNTIUM (T.at. teacher of the 
hearers), the Christian instructor of the Aumkntks 
(which fcc), or lowest order of catechumens in the 
early Christian church. The name therefore was 
equivalent to Catechists (which see). 

DOCTRINE, the principles of a religious system | 
as contradistinguished from its practical precepts. 

DOCTRINE ^kcjui.t). See Ahcani Disci- 
mNA. 

DOPONjEUS, a surname of Jupiter (which 
sec), derived from his temple at Dodona, a city ol 
Epirus, where, he had a temple dedicated to his wor- 
ship. One of the earliest of the ancient oracles 
seems to have existed there, of which Herodotus 
gives two different accounts. One account, he tells 
us, he had received from an Egyptian source. It 
was to the following effect. The Phoenicians had 
carried away two priestesses from that place, one of 
whom they sold into Libya, the other into Greece, 
and each of these had erected the first oracle in 
those nations, the one of Jupiter Ammon, the other 
of Jupiter Dodoiueus. The other account of the 
origin of the oracle at Dodona, Herodotus had re- 
ceived from the priestesses of that oracle. The story 
ran as follows : Two black pigeons taking their flight 
from Thebes in Egypt, one of them came to Libya, 
where she ordered an oracle to he erected to Jupiter 
Ammon, the other cannf to Dodona, where she sat 
upon an oak, And thence gave orders that an qjracle 
should be erected in that place to Jupiter DodomAua 
Servtus attempts to reconcile these two accounts 
with one another, by alleging that the same Greek 
wordjpefeto, signifies both a prophetess or pyestew. 
and a pigeon. The priests, who delivered the ojatles 
at Dodona, were called Belli (which see), and are 


mentioned by Homer as having submitted to great 
austerities, such as sleeping on die bare ground. In 
later ages the oracles were pronouuced by three old 
women. Near the temple of Dodona was a sacred 
grove, which was said to lie inhabited by nymphs 
and satyrs. 

DODO N IDES, a name given to the seven daugh- 
ters of Atlas, who delivered i he oracles in the temple 
at Dodona, before the Selli were appointed to dis- 
charge that office. 

DOG-WORSHIP. Among the ancient Hebrews 
the dog was accounted an unclean Animal, and looked 
upon with the utmost contempt. Rut among some 
Ancient nations this sagacious and useful animal ap- 
pears to have been an object of worship. Thus in 
2 Kings xvii. 31, an idol of the Aviles is mentioned 
under the name of Nihhax, which the Hebrew com- 
mentators interpret ah a liarker, and they assert that 
this idol was made in the form of a dog. Traces of 
the ancient worship of an idol of the same kind have 
been discovered iu Syria, even in modern times. 
The ancient Egyptian deity An unis (which see.), 
wah represented by a figure with a dog's head, and 
his worship was so celebrated that a city was built 
iu Egypt, which wan named after him, Cynopolis, or 
tin.* City of the Dog. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in his 
'Maimers and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
says, “The. Egyptians had several breeds of dugs, 
some solely used for the cIiiinu, others admitted into 
the parlour, or selected ns the companions of their 
walks ; and some, as at the present day, selected for 
their peculiar ugliness. All were looked upon with 
veneration, and the death of a dog was not only la- 
mented as a misfortune, but was mourned by every 
member of the house iu which it occurred." The 
dog was probably held in nil the greater veneration 
iu Egypt as being tho emblem of Birins, or the dog- 
star, which, as soon as it has ascended above the 
horizon, proclaims tho Approaching flood of the 
Nile. 

Among the Hyperborean tribes, with whom the 
dog is reckoned a very valuable animal, it occupies a 
conspicuous place in their traditions, lacing consi- 
dered, as for instance among the Esquimaux, accord- j 
ing to the accounts given by Franklin and Parry, j 
And other Arctic navigators, an tho father of the l»i» 
inan family. Tho Chippewyan Indians had a tradi- 
tion that they wore sprung from u dog; and hence 
they neither afe the flesh of that animal themselves, 
nor could they losk with any other feeling than bur 
ror upon those (unions who fed upon it. In all these 
cases probably the dog is the symbol of the sun. 
A grange notion prevails among the Greenlanders, 
that an eclipse is caused by tho sun being pursued 
by his brother the moon. Accordingly, when this 
phenomenon takes place„thc women take the dogs 
hf the curs, believing that as these animals existed 
tafenre man was created, they must have a more cer 
lain presentiment of the future than lie lias, and 
therefore, if they do not cry when their ears are 
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pulled, it fa ah infallible sign that the world fa about 
to be destroyed. 

The inhabitants of Japan have a superstitious re- 
gard for dogs. Tliiiff we learn from l J i cart, in hi* 
* Religious Ceremonies of all Nations:’ “The Em- 
peror who eat on the throne when Kacmpfer resided 
in Japan, wan ho extravagantly ‘fond of them, 1 that 
there has been a greater number of them in that 
kingdom ever since his reign, if we may depend on 
the veracity of this traveller, than in any other nation 
in the whole world. Every street fa obliged to main- 
tain a fixed and determinate number of thorn. They 
are quartered upon the inhabitantM, and, in case of 
sickness, they are obliged to nurse and attend them. 
When they die, they are obliged to inter them in a 
decent manner, in the mountains and hilfa peculiarly 
appropriated for the interment of the people. It is 
looked upon no a capital crime not only to kill then, 
but barely to insult and treat them ill; and no one 
but the legal proprietor is allowed no much ah to cor- 
rect any of them. All this reverence and respect is 
owing to a celestial constellation, which the Japanese 
call the Dog, under the influence whereof the afore- 
said Emperor of Japan was horn." 

An old traveller gives an account of a peculiar 
custom which existed among the ancient Guebres or 
Eire- Worshippers of Persia, and which shows that 
they held dogs in high religious estimation : “Before 
they expose a dead corpse to the birds of prey, they 
lay him decently on the ground, whilst sorno parti- 
cular friend of his heats the hoof all round about the 
neighbouring villages, in hopes to meet with a dog; 
And ah soon as he is so fortunate, ho endeavours to 
allure and bribe him with some crusts of bread, . . . 
and to bring him as near to the corpse ns possibly he 
can. The nearer the dog approaches it, t ho nearer, 
they imagine, the soul of the deceased must be to 
the mansions of eternal bliss. If be jumps upon 
him, and seizes the bit of bread, which for that pur- 
pose fa put into his mouth, it is nil incontestable 
mark, or presage of bis future felicity : but if the 
dog, on the other hand, cannot be tempted to ap- 
proach it, but keeps at a distance, ... it fa a me- 
lancholy, unpropitiotiH sign, and they almost despair 
of bis happy state. When the dog bus performed 
his part of the ceremony, two Daroos . . . stand in 
a devout posture, with their bands joined close toge 
tlirr, at about one hundred feet distance from t he 
bier whereon the corpse is laid, and fepeat, with an 
audible voice, a form of prayer of Jmlf an hour long 
. . . but with mich hurry and precipitation, that 
they scarce give themselves sufficient time to 
(treat he.” 1 

DOGMA, the doctrine of a particular party or 
sect in religion. « 

DOKANA, an ancient emblematic representation 
of the Dioscuri at Sparta, 'consisting of tw $9 upright 
beams, with others placed transversely. Dokana is 
said by some wi iters to have been the nAme of the 
graves of the Dioscuri (which see). 


DOMIDUCA, a surname of Juno among the an- 
cient Romans, and 

DOMJDUCUS, a surname of Jupiter, both tbeee 
deities being so called from Lat. damns, a house, and 
rfuco , to lead, because they were believed to conduct 
the bride to the house of the bridegroom on tlie occa- 
sion of a marriage. 

DOMINICA G AUDIT (Lat., the Lord's Aiy of 
jov), a name given by some of the ancient Christian 
writers to Easier Sunday. In token of joy, the Ro- 
man Emperors were accustomed to grant a release 
to prisoners on that day, with the exception of thoee 
who had committed great crimes. 

DOMINICA IN ALIUS (Ut., the Lord's day m 
white garments), a name given by the Homan Catho- 
lic Church to the first Sunday after Easter. Soma 
Latin ritualists term it Dominica pout albas, the Lord’s 
day after the white garments, because on this day 
those who lmd been baptized on Easter day laid 
aridti the white robe or CilRiSOME (which see), in 
which they had been baptized, carefully depositing it 
in the church, that it might he produced as an evi- 
dence against thorn, if they should afterwards throw 
discredit upon the faith which tjiey lmd professed in 
baptism. 

DOMINICAL LETTER. The following account 
of the Sunday letter, as it is sometimes called, is given 
by Dr. Hook, in his ‘Church Dictionary:* “In the 
calendar the first seven letters of the alphabet are 
applied to the dins of the week, the letter A being 
always given to flic 1st of January, whatsoever that 
day may he. and the others in succession to the fol- 
lowing days. If the year consisted of .164 days, 
making an exact number of weeks, it is evident that 
no change would ever take place in these letters; 
thus supposing the 1st of January in any given year 
to be Sunday, all tin; Sundays would be represented 
by A not only in that year, but in all succeeding. 
There being however 365 days in the year, the first 
letter fa again repeated on the 31st of December, 
and, consequently, the Sunday letter for the following 
year will bo G. This retrocession of the letters will, 
from the same cause, continue every year, so as to 
make P the dominical letter of the third, Ac. 11 
every year were common, the process would continue 
regularly, and a cycle of seven years would suffice 
to restore the same letters to the same days as be- 
fore. But the intercalation of a day, every bissex- 
tile or fourth year, ha* occasioned a variation in this 
respect. The bissextile year, containing 866, in- 
stead of 365 days, will throw the dominical letter ol 
the following year back two letters, so that if the do- 
minical letter at the beginning of the year be C, the 
dominical letter of the next year will be, not B, but A. 
Th»* alteration is not effected by dropping a letter 
altogether, hut by changing the dominical letter at 
the end of February, where the intercalation of a 
dqy takes place., In consequence of this change 
evcjy fourth year, twenty-eight yeare must elapse, 
bofor£ a complete revolution can take place in the 
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dominical letter, and it is on this circumstance tliat 
the period of the solar cycle is founded." 

DOMINICA LE, a won! which occurs in the canone 
of the council of Auxerro in France A. i>. 500, which 
decree that no woman should receive the eucharist in 
her bare hand, but should wear a dominical* when 
she communicates. Considerable doubt exists among 
ecclo/astical writers as to tho precise meaning of 
this word. Most authors interpret it to mean a 
linen doth, which was to bo worn upon the hand by 
women when partaking of the sacramental element h. 
Deluxe, however, says, that it siguities only the 
women's veil, which they were obliged to wear upon 
tKeir heads, by ancient canons, conformable to the 
title of the apostle* 

.^DOMINIC (St.), the founder of tho Koniish or- 
der of Dominicans (which see). He was horn in 
a. D. 1170, in CalarugnA, a village in the diocese of 
Osma in Castile. Endowed with the ardent temper- 
ameut which characterizes the Spanish nation, ho 
early displayed a violent hostility to all heretics, and 
a readiness, if he had it in his power, to persecute 
and oppress them. He was educated at the univer- 
sity of Palenxa in his native country, ami while pro- 
secuting his studies, a famine having broken out, he 
generoitaly sold his books and his furniture that he 
might relieve the distresses of the poor, and in this 
way he led many by his example to deeds of charity 
and kindness. Naturally of an austere and self de- 
nying disposition, he became a favourite with Pida- 
cuk, bishop of Osina, who was a man of a kindred 
spirit, and, therefore, gladly received him into the 
number of bis clergy. No sooner was Dominic in- 
vested with the sacred office, than burning with zeal 
for tho destruction of heretics, he proceeded to tho 
south of France with tho view of attacking the Al- 
higknsks (which see). Ilis superior Didacus had 
gone from place to place, travelling on foot in volun- 
tary poverty, preaching to, and disputing with, tho 
heretics. Full of the expectation of converting the 
heretical sects, lie resolved to suspend his labours in 
France for a time, and set out for Homo to ask as- 
sistance in his arduous undertaking from the Pope; 
but before doing so he gave the conduct of the 
spiritual work to Dominic. While on his journey 
to Italy, Didacus died, leaving the fulfilment of his 
plan to his zealous friend, who had succeeded to 
his duties among the Albigensea. The demise of 
the bishop, however, led to a ^complete alteration in 
the whole character of the movement, which was 
now directed, not to the conversion but. the extirpa- 
tion of the heretics. ** When armed troops," says 
Neander, “ were called im to follow up the work of 
preaching and disputing, and, in the year 1209, the 
horrible crusade agaiust the Albigenses was e©n^- 
mcnced, Dominick still went on with his labours, 
and the cruelties resorted to for the extirpation of 
heresy were approved and promoted by him, — a Iwtd 
precedent, foretokening already the history qf an 
trder which in after times was to exercise suclf cruel I 


despotism under the name of cluuity. He found a 
fow still remaining here like-inindod with himself, 
who joined with him in forming a society cons©* 
crated to tlie defence of the church. Several pious 
men In Toulouse entered lieart and hand into his 
scheme, and placed their property in his hands, to 
purchase books for the society, and provido them 
with what they needed. — Fulco himself, the bishop 
of Toulouse, favoured tho undertaking, and, in tho 
year 1215, went in company with Dominick to 
Rome, for the purpose of obtaining the sanction of 
Pope Innocent the Third, to a spiritual society de- 
voted to the otlico of preaching. True, the canon 
enacted this very year by the lateral) council, for- 
bidding the institution of any new order of monks, 
stood in the way of a compliance with this demand ; 
but, at the same council, it had also Imon expressed 
%i an urgent need of tlie church, that (lie bishops 
should procure able men to assist them in the elites 
of preaching, and in their pastoral lalamrs. Now, 
the supply of this want — a want so HettsiMy felt on 
account of the great nuinltcrof ignorant and worldly- 
minded clergymen-— was the very purpose and aim of 
the scheme submitted by Dominick to tho Pop©. 
Innocent, therefore, accepted the proposition, mak- 
ing only otic condition, that Dominick should attach 
himself to some one of the orders of monks already 
existing. Dominick selected the so-called rule of 
Augustin, with a few modifications aiming at greatoi 
strictness. The order was to accept of no property that 
needed to be. managed, but only the incomes from 
the same ; lest it might be diverted by the cares of 
secular business from its spiritual vocation. Pope 
Honorius the Third confirmed the establishment of 
the order in 1210 ; and it was styled, in accordance 
with the object to which it was especially coiiko 
crated, Orth jtrtxlicatnrum, the Order of preachers. 
In the first chapter of its articles, it was settled 
that it should hold neither properly in funds nor 
income. It is evident from many examples, that 
great efforts were made to enlarge And extend tho 
society by energetic preachers amongst its earliest 
members. Many young men at the universities and 
in other cities were carried away by the fervent ap- 
peals of the preaching friars, mid finally devoted 
themselves to this foundation." 

Dominic continued to prosecute his work, as the 
superior of the order which In had formed, with 
great zeal and illb iency until his «h ath in A. I>. 1221. 
This Kumish saint has Acquired no small renown 
from having Iwvn the inventor, or at least the first 
inquisitor general, of the Holy Inquisition. II© is 
said also to have performed many miracles, as well 
as fo have sanctioned many cruel tortures inflicted 
upon heretics, and thus he bus acquired a conspicuous 
place in the Romish calendar. 

JIO MI MCA NS, a celebrated order of mendicant 
monks, w liich was instituted in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Its founder was St. Dominic (sec preceding 
article}, who established the first monastery of the 
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order at Toulouse. The monks connected with it 
! were put under the rule of St. Augustine. by means 
of the papal sanction obtained from Jlonorius III., 
in 1210, it was raised to a separate order tinder the 
name of Fralrea I^raxlicutures, preaching brothers. 
At length, in the first general-chapter held at llo- 
Irgna in A. )>. 1220, the Dominicans, though they 
resisted the decree at first, were compelled to submit 
to the maxim of evangelical poverty. To this order 
specially belongs the Howry, which seems to have 
been adopted by them so early as A. 0. 1270, under 
the technical name of Paternoster. The Dominicans 
were the first standing inquisitors at the time of the 
exterminating crusade waged against the Albiyenswi. 
It was the council of Toulouse which, in A. n. 1220, 
achieved the organization of the tribunal of the Holy 
Inquisition, St. Dominic being appointed the first 
Inquisitor-General, and from that time he And lq« 
order began the cruel work of bitter persecution in 
the countries tainted with heresy ; and to save the 
church from the odious charge of blood shedding, 
the secular princes were culled in to serve the office 
of executioner. 

From the thirteenth century onward to the period 
of the Reformation, the Dominicans, and their ri- 
vals the Franciscans, held the chief power and in- 
fluence both in church and state. They occupied 
the highest o dices, both ecclesiastical and civil; 
they taught with almost absolute authority both in 
churches and schools, and maintained the supromo 
inqjesty of the Homan pontill's against kings, bishops, 
And heretics, with remarkable zeal and success. To 
| distinguish them from the Franciscans, who were 
I called Minor Friars, the Dominicans occasionally 
' received the name of Major Friars. In Franco the 
. latter order were often styled Jacobins or Jacobites, 
i while in England the name of block Friars was 
! given them from the colour of their dress ; and the 
! part of London where they tirst had their residence 
! is still styled Mack friars. In Edinburgh, also, there 
is a locality which hears the same name, there hav- 
ing been At one time on that spot a monastery of 
Dominicans. The Roman pontiffs soon discovered 
that the two powerful orders which hail thus arisen 
j might easily bo rendered of eminent service to the 
! cause of the church. They were invested, accord* 
ingly, with special privileges above all the other 
orders of monks, permitted to preach publicly every- 
where without license from the bislyips, to act as 
| confessors whenever required, and to grant aIhoIii- 
! tions, and even indulgences. Thti peculiar favour 
j thus shown to the two rival mendicaht orders excited 
j the jealousy and bitter hatred of thp bishops and 
priests. Commotions arose, and violent contentions 
broke out in every country of Europe, and even in the 
city of Home itself. One of the m<5st noted of these 
disputes was that which wnacarried on for thirty yciys 
between the Dominican monks and the university of 
Paris. The m* »nk* clai med the privilege of having 
I two theological chairs in the university. The claim 


was denied, one of the chairs was taken from them. 
And a decree passed by the university that no ordei 
of monks should be entitled to have two theological 
chairs. The Dominicans were firm in asserting their 
claim to a second chair, and the university, with 
the view of putting an end to the controversy, de- 
prived the monks of all connection with them. This 
strong step, however, instead of terminating tfl^ dis- 
pute, only rendered matters worse. The Domini- j 
cans appealed to Rome, and the Pope, Alexander IV., j 
decided so completely in their favour, that after a ; 
hold and fruitless struggle, carried on by the uuiver- • 
sity for several years, they were compelled to con- j 
cede all that the Mendicant orders wished. Hence ! 
arose the hostility which the university of Paris 
has over since maintained to the Dominicans. 

In the course of this memorable contest between 
the Sorhonne and the Mendicants, many writings ap- 
peared on both sides, but the ablest production to 
which the controversy gave rise, was a treatise en- 
titled * The Perils of tho Latter Times, 1 the author 
of which was William of St. Amour, a doctor of the 
Sorboime. The appearance of this work, written by 
a man of remarkable genius and argumentation, pro- ! 
duccd a great sensation, and so enraged were the 
Dominicans against both the book and its author, 
that through their influence with the see of Rome, 
Alexander IV., in a. i>. 12fiC, ordered the book to 
bo publicly burned, and the author to be banished 
from France. The mandate of the Pope was obeyed, 
but under his successor, Clement IV., 'William of 
St. Amour returned to Paris, wrote a larger work in 
the same strain as the former, and at last died amid 
tho esteem and regret of his cotemporaries. 

The two rival orders, the Dominicans and Fran- ! 
ciscans, not contented with embroiling all Europe in j 
discord and angry strife, began, soon after the de- j 
ceuso of their respective founders, to contend with 
each other for precedence. Attempts were frequently ; 
made to put an end to these unseemly disputes, but ! 
all such attempts were utterly fruitless, and they j 
continued for many a long year to hurl at each other i 
the most bitter iuvectives and recriminations. But 
notwithstanding this keen rivalry between the two 
great orders of Mendicants, tho Dominicans gra 
dually rose to groat power and influence, both through 
their connection with the Inquisition and the high 
position which they occupied as confessors at the 
courts of all ♦he kings and princes of Europe. Elated 
with the extraordinary power which they had thus 
acquired, the Dominican monks carried their pride 
ami insolence so far that they alienated many of the 
most intelligent and honest^from the church, and by 
their violent measures drove them to join the ranks 
of the open opponents of the Roman pontiffs. The 
tfogedy at Berne (see Conception, Immaculate) 
did much to weaken their influence, but the deadliest 
blow which they unwittingly aimed at the authority 
of* the Church of Rome, was the independent step 
which* they took of prompting Loo X. to issue » 
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public condemnation of Lather. Thus were the 
Dominican friar* unconsciously the instruments of 
bringing about the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. 

One of the most prominent points in the contro- 
versy which so long raged between the Dominicans 
and Franciscans was the doctriuo of the Immaculate 
Donation of the Virgin Mary. For centuries the 
dispute was conducted with the utmost bitterness on 
both sides. Thomas Aquinas (see Thomists) ar- 
gued against the Immaculate Conception and the 
festival which had been recently instituted in hon- 
our of it with the most consummate ability, bo that 
the Dominicans, whoso champion he was, were ap- 
parently about to drive their enemies from the field, 
when Duns Scotus (see Scotibtp), taking up the 
Franciscan view of the doctrine, entered the arena of 
debate in favour of the original siiilessnos of Marv. 
The Dominicans and Franciscans have continued 
down to the present day to arrange themselves on 
different sides of this vexed question, and although 
the present Pope, Pius IX., has pronounced the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
to be henceforth an article of faith in the Romish 
church, there are not wanting members of the Do- 
minican fraternity who are unwilling to admit, though 
they may not openly oppose, a doctrine which their 
order has long declared to be contrary both to the 
Scriptures and the opinions of the majority of the 
Fathers. 

Thomas Aquinas has always been a favourite au- 
thor with the Dominican", and their partiality for 
the writings of this celebrated mediaeval philosopher 
led to a sharp controversy with the Jesuits in the 
sixteenth century. Molina, a Spanish monk of the 
Society of Jesus, published a book in 1588 on the 
union of grace and free will. The Dominicans were 
deeply offended at the doctrines of that book, more 
especially as being in declared opposition to the 
teachings of Aquinas. All Spain was in commo- 
tion, and the Jesuits were charged with reviving the 
errors of Pklau IUS (which sec). Anxious to sup- 
press the risiug controversy, the Pope, Clement VI II. y 
enjoined silence upon both parties, and undertook 
himself to decide the controverted points. »The 
pontiff adopted this plan in the hope that lime would 
subdue the animosities of both parties. But finding 
that no such effect was produced by delay, he was at 
length prevailed upon to call an assembly at Homo 
to discuss the disputed subjects. 11 Thus, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1598” to quote the language of 
Mosheim, “commenced those celebrated consulta- 
tions on the contests between the Dominicans and 
the Jesuits, which, from the principal topic of contro- 
versy, were called Congregations on the Aids, that is, 
of Grace. The president of them was Lewu*Mh- 
drocci, a cardinal of the Romish court and bishop 
3 i Trent, with whom there were ten assessors or 
Judge#— namely, three bishops fmd seve% theftlo- 
(pans of different fraternities. These occujyeH the 


remainder oi this century in hearing the arguments 
of the parties. The Dominicans most strenuously 
defended the opinion* of their Thomas as being the 
only true opinions. The Jesuits, although they re- 
fused to adopt the sentiments of Molina as their own, 
yet felt that the reputation and the honour of their 
order required that Molina should bo pronounced 
free from any gross error, and untainted with Pela- 
gianism.” (Sec Momnist Contuoveuby.) The 
contest which had thus continued for some time be- 
tween the Dominicans and the Jesuits respecting the 
nature of Divine grace and its necessity to saltation, 
was under the careful consideration, for several years, 
of certain select divines, to whose examination it 
had l icen committed by Clement VI 11. At length 
the committee of theologians gave their verdict in 
favour of the opinions of the Dominicans, and against 
£hose of Molina and the Jesuits. Accordingly, in 
A. D. 1801, the Pope was about to declare against the 
Jesuits, hut learning that their cause was in imminent 
danger, they exerted all their influence with Clement 
to prevent him from adopting a step so likely to 
prove injurious to their order. Clement yielded to 
their earnest entreaties, and resolved to hear both 
parties anew. The trial continued for three years, 
the Pope acting as presiding judge, with fifteen car- 
dinals, nine theologians, and five bishops as assessors. 
This court held seventy-eight sessions or congrega- 
tions, as they are styled by the Roman Catholic 
clmreh, at which both parties pleaded ill favour of ' 
their respective opinions, but before Clement could 
come to a decision, lie was cut off by death on the 
4th March 1805. in September following, Paul V., 
who succeeded to the papal chair, ordered the judges 
fo resume their examination of the disputed thuolo 
gical points. After several months’ discussion, in 
which the committee were divided in opinion, the 
matter terminated in no formal conclusion being 
come to, but both parties being permitted to retain 
their own sentiments. It would appear that after 
this unsatisfactory termination of the controversy, 
the Dominicans gradually mollified their opinions so 
an to avoid further collision with the Jesuits. Ac- 
cordingly, we learn from the 4 Provincial Letters of 
Pascal,' that the two parties were brought to some- 
thing like an agreement in words, if not in opinions. 

“ The Society,” says Pascal, 44 is content with hav- 
ing prevailed on them so far as o admit the name of 
sufficient //race, though they un»J n-tand it in another 
House ; by which manoeuvre they gain this ad van* 
i age, that they will make their opinion appear un- 
tenable, as sow) as they judge it proper to do so. 
And thiswijl be no difficult matter; for, let it le 
oi ce granted tjiat all men have the sufficient grace, 
nothing can l»e more natural than to conclude, that 
the efficacious grace is not necessary to action — the 
sufficiency of the general grace precluding the ne- 
cessity ftf all others. By saying wjfiaent we express 
all that is necessary for action ; and it will serve lit 
tie purpose for the Dominicans to exclaim that the) j 
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attach another sense to the expression ; the people, 
accustomed to the common acceptation of that term, 
would not even listen to their explanation. Thus 
the Society gains a sufticierit advantage from the ex- 
pression which has been adopted by the Dominicans, 
without pressing them any further ; and were you 
but acquainted with what pAsscd under Popes Cle- 
ment Vi II. and Paul V., and knew how the So- 
ciety was thwarted by the Dominicans in the estab- 
lishment of the sufficient grace, you would not l>e 
surprised to find that it avoids embroiling itself in 
quarrels with them, and allows them to hold their 
own opinion, provided that of the Society is left un- 
touched ; and more especially, when the Dominicans 
countenance its doctrine, by agreeing to employ, on 
all public occasions, the term mjficicnt grace," 

Though peace might seem to he restored to the 
Romish church by the compromise which the Dmni\ 
cans had effected with the Jesuits on the subject of 
sufficient, grace, the cessation of hostilities was only 
temporary. Throughout the whole of the last cen- 
tury, and down to the present day, the Dominicans 
ha vo been incessantly at variance with the Jesuits 
on the one hand, and the Franciscans on the other, 
exhibiting the most violent intestine discord in a 
church which boasts of its unity and peace. 

DOM IN IFl I M, or Don us Dm, a name given by 
the Latins in ancient times to a church, as being the 
Lord’s house, or a place sot apart for the worship of 
(Soil The word Domhticuni signifies three things 
in ancient writers: 1. 'Hie Lord’s day. 2. The Lords 
supper. 3. The Lord's house. 

DOMDS BAS1LULK, a name applied anciently 
to the houses of the dergv adjoining the church. 

DOMLS COLL’ MILK (Lat. house of the dove), 
a name once used by Tcrtulliau for a church. 

DOMLIS SYNAXKOS (Lnt. house of assembly), 
a name which aoinof hues occurs in the rescripts 
of ancient heathen emperors to denote Christian 


f churches. 

\ DONAIilA. See Anathkmata. 
■^DONATISTS, a Christian sect whie 


^bJ^ONATlSTS, a Christian sect which arose in the 
North African Church in the early part of the fourth 
century, deriving its name from Donatos, a bishop 
of Cuba Nigra in Numidia. It was the first important 
schism which divided the Christian church, and fora 
long period, extending indeed over nearly three cen- 
turies, it caused the fiercest contentions and disasters. 
The circumstances which gave rise to •this unhappy 
sehiKtn were shortly those: Cmcilian, ft deacon of 
• he church at Carthage, was elected? on the death of 
iWonsuriuM, to the bishopric of that s$c in A. I). 311. 
The validity of this appointment was, disputed by 
Donatus on several grounds, but particularly, t. fte- 
eaiwo the election had been irregular. 2. The ordi- 
nation h.ul been invalid, having been performed by a 
Traditor, that is, one who had olieyed the edicts of 
Diocletian by delivering up the sacred vessels, and 
even the. Holy Scriptures; and 3. Because Crocilian 
had shown the most unbecoming hostility to the 


Christians who had suffered in the late persecution 
These charges were too serious to be passed over in 
Bilence, and accordingly, they were submitted to the 
judgment of seventy Nuinidiau bishops, who were so 
fully satisfied of the truth of the allegations made by 
Donatus, that they refused to recognise the appoint- 
ment of C»cilian, and elected Majorinus to the 
bishopric of Carthage. The matter was broughV be- 
fore the Emperor, and the two rival prelates set out 
for Rome, each accompanied by ten ecclesiastics 
favourable to his claim. A convention was summoned 
on the occasion, consisting of three Gallic and fifteen 
Italian bishops, who decided in favour of Csecilian 
and against Majorinus. The defeated party appealed 
to Constantine, who agreed to summon another and 
a larger convention, which was held at Arles in A. ft. 
314, when the decision of the former assembly waH 
con tinned. Again an Appeal was made to the judg- 
ment of the Emperor in person, hut the decision ok 
Constantine, who hoard the delegates of the two 
parties at Milan in a. ft. 316, was also in favour ot 
Cmciluui. From this time the party of Majorinus 
was treated with the utmost severity ; they were de- 
prived of their churches, and laws were passed by 
the state expressly directed against them. But ns 
usually happens, persecution only increased their 
number and influence, and although Majorinus him- 
self died in A. n. 315, the party still continued to 
maintain its ground, being headed by Donatus. A 
limn of eloquence, firmness, and energy, whom his 
followers regarded with such veneration that they 
gave him the title of the Great. 

The Dunatists were now called to encounter the 
hostility both of the dominant church and of the 
state. Constantine, however, had learned from his 
own experience the disastrous consequences of per- 
secution, and therefore, in a rescript addressed tv 
the Vicar Verm us in North Africa, be granted to 
the Donatists full liberty to act according to their 
own convictions, declaring that this was a matter 
which belonged to the judgment of God. And in 
this tolerant spirit did Constantine continuo to act 
during the rest of his life. It would have been well 
if his successors had been animated by the same pru- 
dent and conciliatory dispositions. But when, on the 
death of Constantine, North Africa fell into the 
hands of Constans, matters assumed a very different 
aspect. At first he tried to bribe the Donatist 
churches to join themselves to the dominant church. 
At the same time he issued an edict calling upon 
them to return hack to the unity of the church. 
These measures were only precursors to more forcible 
means of accomplishing his swishes. The Donatists 
were driven from their churches, and dispersed by 
annqcfsoldiers when peaceably engaged in the wor- 
ship of God. This led to scenes of violence and 
bloodshed, which only excited public sympathy all 
the more in their favour. 

tuA, x. 347, a still more violent persecution broke 
out agiin&t the Donatists. It was preceded by no 
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attempt, u before, to bribe, by moans of presents, 
several communities belonging to the sect to pass 
over to the dominant church. The object of these 
presents was clearly seen by Donat us, who, in reply 
to the flattering advances of the imperial officer, ut- 
tered the indignant remark , 11 What has the emperor 
to do with the church The V oluntary principle, as 
it hf^ since been called, so evidently embodied in this 
remark, had begun to prevail extensively among the 
Donatists. Their preachers openly in their sermons 
attributed the corruption of the Church to its con- 
nection with the State. The fact that they hold 
such opinions rendered them nil the more odious to 
the civil authorities, so that under several succeeding 
emperors the sect was treated with the utmost 
harshness and cruelty. 

The deplorable effects of the long- continued I>ona- 
tist schism on the prosperity and progress of the North- 
African church, combined with the notion which 
many held even at that early date, that there was no 
salvation out of the Catholic church, roused several 
bishops to put forth all their efforts to heal the un- 
happy division. One of the most zealous in this 
work was Augustin, a presbyter, and subsequently 
a bishop of Ilipporegius in Numidia. This distin- 
guished polemic sought, but without effect, to bring 
about a private discussion between the two parties. 
Xt last at a general African council held at Gar- 
bage A. i>. 403, an invitation was resolved to be 
given to the Donatio bishops to make arrangements 
f**r a public discussion with their opponents on the 
disputed points. The invitation, however, was de- 
clined, and a convention of the clergy of the Catholic 
church, summoned in the following year, actually 
discussed the question, whether it was not their dut y 
to request the Emperor to pass new penal laws 
against the Donat ists, whereby many might be com- 
pelled to return back to the Catholic church. This 
proposal, breathing, as it did, an intolerant and perse- 
cuting spirit, was resisted by Augustiu and some of 
the younger bishops, who succeeded in modifying, 
and to some extent restraining, the intemperate zeal 
of the council. The government were not disposed 
to relax, but on the contrary, they increased their 
former severity. 

Augustin and the North-African bishops gener- 
ally, were urgent with the Donat ists to agree to a 
religious conference, in the hope that they might 
convince them by argument that they had departed 
from the tme faith. It was vain. The Donatists 
were unwilling to engage in so useless an experi- 
ment. An order, however, was obtained from the 
Emperor Honoring, thafc a conference should be held 
between the two parties at Carthage A. d. 411. The 
meeting was numerously attended, there beirtjy>rc- 
tent no fewer than 286 bishops of the Catholic, afid 
279 of the Donatist party. Flavius Marcellinus. as 
imperial commissioner, presided on the occasion. The 
proceedings were far from being 4b quiet anil orderly 
** befitted a religious assembly. In obedience to 


the imperial letters missive, Marcellinus demanded 
that each of the two contending parties should 
choose sevtm deputies to advocate their peculiar 
views. This Arrangement was for a time resisted by 
the Donat ists, but at length they were compelled to 
yield. The ablest speaker on the Catholic side wai 
Augustin, while that on the other was Petilianus. 
Before commencing the deluite, Marcellinus requested 
the deputies on both sides to bo seated, as ho him- 
self was, but the Donatists declined, chiefly because 
the Divine l*aw forbade them in Pa. xxvi. 4, to sit 
down with such adversaries. Tho imperial commis- 
si on or, on hearing this, declared that respect for tho 
character of the bishops prevented him from remain- 
ing seated, if they chose to stand, and accordingly he 
ordered his chair to be removed. 

The points in dispute were simply two in number, 
one of a more temporary interest, and referring 
only to a matter of fact, namely, whether Felix of 
Aptunga and Ca-eilian were Thai >m ms (which see) ; 
the other an important question of doctrine, whether 
the church, by having in its communion unworthy 
members, thereby forfeited its title to Iks considered 
the genuine Christian Catholic church. The source 
of the error info which both parties lmd fallen in 
reference to the point, What, constitutes tho essence, 
of the Catholic church? is to be found in confound- 
ing tho invisible and the visible church with each 
other. “ Proceeding on this fundamental error/* says 
Neander, ‘‘ tho Catholic fathers maintained that, se- 
parate from the communion of the one visible Catho- 
lic church, derived, through the succession of the 
bishops, from tho apostles, there is no way of parti* 
cipating in tho influences of the Holy Spirit and of 
obtaining salvation; and hence it could not seem 
otherwise than a matter of the highest importance 
to those of them who were actuated by a pure zeal 
of Christian charity, to bring tho Donatists to ac- 
knowledge this uniursal visible church, although 
they were not separated from them by any difl'creuce 
of creed. On tho oilier hand, tho Doimtists, owing 
to tins same, confusion of notions, held that every 
church which tolerated unworthy members iu its 
bosom was itself polluted by the comm union with 
them; it thus ceased to deserve tho predicates of 
purity and holmes*, and consequently ceased to bo a 
true Christian church, since such a church could not 
subsist without these predicates ’ 

The Donatists maintained tlmi. it was the duty of 
the church to thrust out all unworthy member* from 
her communion? supporting I Mr opinion by the 
charge given Ity the apostle Paul to the church at 
Corinth, in tjie case of the incestuous man, as well 
as*to various other passages in the New Testament, 
Augustin, on the other hand, while he admitted that 
church discipline ought to he maintained with the 
great entotrictnc**, nevertheless contended that such a 
complete separation a* the Donatists required between 
the righteous and the wicked in the etiatwg state of 
the church was impracticable; appealing, in support j 
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| of his view, to those parables of our Lord which 
speak of the separation between the good and bad as 
reserved for the filial judgment. To this the Dona- 
tints replied, that these passages either referred to 
Jie mixing together of tho good and bad in the 
i world, and not in the church ; or tliat they referred 
! to tho mixing up of secret sinners with the saints. 
| Thus a difference of opinion arose as to the meaning 
of the terra “world” in the parables in question, 
such as those of the tares and the wheat, and the 
net containing both good and l>ad fishes. One party 
pointed to the explanation of our Lord himself, 
“Tho field is tho world," understanding the term 
“ world" in its literal sense as opposed to the ehurch ; 
while the other party regarded the “ world," in the 
parables referred to, as used instead of the church. 
Hut still tho question arises, What notion of the 
church is meant? On tho proper answer to tlify 
question, Neander oilers some very judicious obser- 
vations: “That portion of the visible church," lie 
says, “which belongs at the sarno time to tho in- 
visible, could only form an antithesis to that portion 
which the New Testament calls, in a peculiar sense, 
the world. But of the external, visible church, in so 
far as it is not one with the invisible, it may with 
propriety he said, that it belongs to the world in the 
sense of the Bible. Precisely because the Donat ist 
bishop Emeritus failed to mark this distinction of 
ideas, ho uttered -as Augustin expressed it — t hut 
petulant exclamation. He then proceeded directly 
to quote those passages from John, where tlm irnrld 
expresses that which iH opposed to the kingdom of 
God ; and demanded, whether that could lie. said of 
tho church ? —for example, tho world knows not (Sod, 
therefore tho church knows not (Sod. But of one 
portion of the visible church all this may with pro 
prioty be said; and the Donatist himself could have 
no hesitation in applying all this to the secret un- 
worthy members who yet belonged to the visible 
church. Pity that he had not made himself dis- 
tinctly conscious of this 1 Augustin answered, that 
the holy scriptures used the term * world,’ sometimes 
in a good, and sometimes in a hud sense. In the 
former, for example, when it is said, tho world be- 
lieves in Christ, is redeemed by him ; but he ought 
to have considered, that the invisible church receives 
its members out of the world; that they, who once 
Udonged to the world, in that biblical sense, do, by 
becoming incorporated, by faith and participation in 
the redemption, into the invisible church, cease Lie- 
longing to it any longer. August if 1 says, oue need 
only distinguish the different senses of the tenn 
1 world, 1 sand one would no longer find any contradic- 
tion here in the scriptures. But he would have ad- 
vanced farther, and been still more free from preju- 
dice, in his interpretation of the Bible, if ho liad duly 
distinguished the different significations of the woi^l 
church. 1 He says: 4 Behold tho world iifthe bad 
sense, all who cleave to earthly things among all the 
nation*:— behold, on tho other hand, the world in 


the good sense, all who believe and have hope ot 
eternal life among all nations.* But are not the last 
mentioned precisely the members of the genuine 
church of Christ, of the invutibU church among aU 
the nations where the gospel has found its way,—* 
among all the different earthly forms of appearance 
of the visible church ?” 

At the conference between the Donatists and \ their 
opponents, the important question came up in the 
course of the discussion, Whether it was lawful to 
employ force in matters of religion ? The Donatist 
party argued with the utmost stremiousneas against 
intolerance and persecution of every kind as being 
unscriptural, and opposed to the whole genius of the 
Christian system. Augustin, on the other hand, as 
tho champion of the Catholic church, found himself 
under the necessity of attempting to prove that it 
was right and proper to compel men to enter into 
communion with tho outward visible church, out of 
whose pale no man can be saved. On the great 
principle of toleration, therefore, the two parties 
wore diametrically opposed to each other, And while 
the Dmiutists vindicated religious freedom, Augus- 
tin laid down a theory which, although he never 
dreamt probably of tho extent to which it would 
bo carried, led afterwards to a system of spiritual 
despotism, tho most intolerant and ciuduving ever 
devised by man. 

After a keen and animated controversy of three 
days, conducted on both sides with no small ability 
and argumentative power, the conference came to an 
end, and tho imperial commissioner, as was antici- 
pated, gave his decision against the Donatists. A 
hot persecution ensued at the instance of the cm 
peror and the government. The Donatist clergy 
were banished from their country, and the laity 
mulcted in heavy fines. Scattered and oppressed, 
the party continued to maintain their views, and even 
down to tho Hifli century, they still survived as a 
distinct sect or denomination of the Christian church, 
but it is nowhere mentioned after the days of Gre- 
gory the Groat, although Witsius, in his ‘History of 
the Donatists,’ conjectures that the conquests of the 
Saracens in Africa, in the seventh century, put an 
end to the Donatist sect. See Cijutmcellions. 

DONATION OF CONSTANTINE, a forged do- 
cument which appeared near the close of the eighth 
century, purporting to be a formal donation from the 
Koman emperor Constantine the Great, in A. D. 824, 
of the city of Rome and all Italy, to Sylvester, then 
bishop of Koine. This remarkable document con- 
tains the following passage: “ We give as a free 
gift to the Holy Pontiff the city of Rome, and all the 
western cities of Italy, as well as the western cities 
of thtf other countries. To make room for him we 
abdicate our sovereignty over all these provinces ; 
and we withdraw from Home, transferring the seat of . 
our empire to Byzantium, since it is not just tliat a i 
terrestrir l emperor* should retain any power where . 
God bis placed the head of religion.** The first 
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mention of tliis donathm ocean in on epistle which 
Cope Adrian I. addressed to the Emperor Clutrle- 
magne. u According to the legend," nays Gibbon in 
his 4 Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire, 1 41 the 
first of the Christian emperors was healed of the le- 
prosy, and purified in the waters of baptism, by St. 
Sylvester, the Roman bishop ; and never was phy- 
siciaijf more gloriously recompensed. HU royal 
proselyte withdrew from his seat and patrimony of 
8t. Peter ; declared his resolution of founding a now 
capital in the east ; and resigned to the popes the free 
and perpetual sovereignty of Rome, Italy, am! the 
provinces of the West. This fiction was productive 
of the most beneficial effects. The Greek princes 
were convicted of the guilt of usurpation ; and the 
revolt of Pope Gregory was the claim of his lawful 
inheritance. The popes were delivered from their 
debt of gratitude : and the nominal gifts of the Car- 
lovingians were no more than the just and irrevoca- 
ble restitution of a scanty portion of the ecclesias- 
tical state. The sovereignty of Rome no longer 
depended on the choice of a fickle people ; and the 
successors of St. Peter and Constantino were invested 
with the purple and prerogatives of the Cwsars. So 
deep was the ignorance, and credulity of the times, 
that this most absurd of fables was received with 
equal reverence, in Greece and in France, and is 
still enrolled among the decrees of the canon law. 
The emperors and the Romans were incapable of 
discerning a forgery that subverted their rights and 
freedom ; and the only opposition proceeded from a 
Babin e monastery, which, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, disputed the truth and validity of 
the donation of Constantine. In the revival of let- 
ters and liberty this fictitious deed was transpierced 
by the pen of Laurentius Valla, an eloquent critic 
and a Roman patriot. His contemporaries of the 
fifteenth century were astonished at his sacrilegious 
boldness ; yet such is the silent and irresistible pro- 
gress of reason, that before the end of the next age, 
the fable was rejected by the contempt of historians ; 
though, by the same fortune which has attended the 
decretals and the Sibylline oracles, the edifice has 
subsisted after the foundations have l>ecti under- 
mined. ” * 

Of this pretended donation of Constantine, there 
are four texts in Greek, and only one in Latin, which 
is found in the Pseudo-Isidorian Collection. Otlio ill. 
acknowledges candidly, a. t>. 999, that Constantine 
never made any such grant. "The document is now 
universally given up as spurious, though the dona- 
tion is defended by Boronius, and several writers 
among the Jesuits. Ye^ this forged document was 
the first step from which the papacy endeavoured to 
raise itself alwve the state. • 

DONATIVE, a term used to express the fact, ttiA 
a church or chapel, in connection with the Church of 
England, is given And fully possessed by the single do- 
nation of the patron iu writing without preseptatidh, 
institution, or induction. This is said to li&vjt teen 


anciently the only way of conferring ecclesiastical 
benefices in England, the method of institution by 
the bishop not having boon established before the 
time of Thomas \ Rocket iti the reign of Henry II. 
Others again allege, that institution by bishops has 
existed even from the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity into England, 

DOOR KEEFERS. See Ostiarit. 

DORMITIO DEI FAR/E (Ut. the sleeping ol 
the Mother of Godb the name given by the Greek 
church to tins festival of tho Assumption (which 
see) of tho Virgin Mary. 

DORMITORY, the sleeping apartment of a mo- 
naster v. 

DOKON (Or. a gift\ a name sometimes given to 
baptism in the early Christian church, because it is 
the gift of Christ. Wo call it the gift, says Gregory 
Naxianxen, because it is given to those who offer no- 
ifiing fur it. The eucharist also, both heforo and 
kfter consecration, was sometimes called by the name 
« gifts or mystical gift*. 

^IHJKRKLLITKS, a class of religionists who were 
followers of one Dorrell, a person who appeared in 
the end of tho last century at Leyden, in Massa- 
chusetts, North America, pretending to be a prophet 
scut to supersede tho Christian dispensation, and to 
introduce a new one, of which he claimed to bo tho 
head. His opinions were of the most peculiar and 
ext ravagaut description. According to his own state- 
ment they were as follows: “ Jesus Christ, as to 
substance, is a Spirit, and is God. He took a body, 
died, and never rose from tho dead. None of tho 
human race will ever rise from their graves. The 
resurrection spoken of iu Scriptliro is only one from 
sin to spiritual life, which consists in perfect obe- 
dience to God. Written revelation is a type of tho 
substance of the true revelation which God makes 
to those whom he raises from spiritual death. The 
substance is God revealed in the soul. Tlmse who 
have it are perfect, are incapable of sinning, ami 
have nothing to do with the Bible. Neither pmyev 
nor any other worship is necessary. There is no 
law but that of nature. There is no future judgment. 
God has no fore-thought, no knowledge of wliai 
]>as*cs in the dark W'orld, which is hell, nor any know- 
ledge of what has taken place, or will take placss in 
this world/' 

DORT (Synod of). See Ar* imans. 

DOSITH K4NS, a heretical w t of the first cen- 
tury, which derived its name from Dositheus, a 
Samaritan, who jifetend* d to lie the Messiah foretold 
by the prophet*. Ac< *rding to Origan lie wan a 
rigorous observer of the law of Moses ; and, in parti- 
cular, he allow^l no one to move from the spot where 
the, Babljath overtook him. According to Epipha- 
nies, he was an apostate Jew, whose ambition being 
disappointed, he retired among the Hamarilans, lived 
in a cave* and fasted so rigorously as to occaaiotl his 
death, it is said that though at first he gave him- 
self out as being the Messiah, be afterwards retracted 
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In the presence of lue pupil Simon Magus. The 
followers of Dositheus maintained that he was raised 
from the dead, and that if he did not appear visibly 
to the multitude, it was because ho was to remain 
concealed during some years in a cave. In the se- 
venth century, Eulogius, bishop of Alexandria, wrote 
against the Dositheans, and besides his pretended 
MeKsiahship,hc attributed to Dositheus various errors, 
all of them resembling the Sadducean or Samaritan 
opinions, and alleges, also, that he corrupted the 
Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch. 

DOUAY BIBLE, a Homan Catholic version of 
the Old Testament translated from the Vulgate into 
English at Douay, whence it derives its name.. It ap- 
peared originally in two vols. 4to, the first of which 
was published in 1600, and the second in 1010. The 
translators were William, afterwards Ordinal Allen, 
Gregory Martin, and Richard Bristow, This trans- 
lation, with the Klictnisli version of the New Testa- 
ment, forms the only English Bible used by the Ro- 
manists of Great Britain and Ireland. 

DOVE WORSHIP. The dove is reckoned by 
Moses among the clean birds, and from sacred as 
well as other writers, wo learn that this bird was 
held in high estimation among the Eastern nations. 
The dove was worshipped by the Assyrians and Sa- 
maritans, as Lucian informs us when ho says, “Of 
birds the. dove appears to them the most sacred, and 
they think it uulawful even to touch it.’ 1 Some writ- 
ers suppose that tins bird was worshipped by the 
Assyrians in honour of Setniramis, while others al- 
lege it to have been an emblem of the air. Doves 
have been uniformly celebrated for their conjugal 
tidelity. Accordingly, among the Egyptians, a black 
pigeon was the symbol of a widow who declined to 
marry a second time. In Sacred Scripture, the clove 
is often mi emblem of purity ami innocence. It was 
appointed as an offering under the Old Testament, 
Lev, xii. G, 8, and also recognized ns such in various 
passages of tho New Testament, particularly in the 
case of those who were unable to be At the charge, of 
more expensive victims. At one period the dove 
seems to have been a symbol of kings, for Light foot, 
quoting from some Jewish writers, tells us that when 
Solomon sat on his throne, there was appended to it 
a sceptre, on whose top was a dove and a golden 
crown in the mouth of the dove. In the account 
given in the New Testament of the baptism of our 
blessed Lord, we find the Holy Spirit descending 
upon him from heaven in the form of a dove. From 
that time, therefore, this bird was frequently used to 
represent the Holy Spirit, more especially as brood- 
ing upon the face of the waters in the act of creation. 
Hence, in the Jewish Commentaries, the creative 
energy of the Spirit is familiarly represented under tho 
figure of a dove hatching its eggs. Thus the Semitic 
nations generally came to entertain a high veneration 
for the dove. And all the more that, besides Wring con- 
nected with ihn creation, the same bird occupies a 
prominent place in the narrative of the Deluge. 


In various towns of Syria, the dove was formerly 
worshipped as a divinity, and, therefore, prohibited 
from being eaten, and consecrated dove-cots were 
used in which these birds were carefully reared. 
Venus was worshipped as the principal deity of the I 
ancient Arabians, under the name of Alilat (which I 
sec), whose sacred day was F riday, and even yet a gold- | 
cn dove is soon at Mecca, in the Ka’aba, and soclu's the j 
veneration for doves, that they are allowed to nestle 
in the city of Mecca wherever they choose, without 
the slightest chance of molestation. Buraes, the tra- ! 
veil or, tells us that at Bokhara the inhabitants have | 
such a respect for pigeons, that if any one should be 
found killing one of these sacred birds, he would be 
instantly mounted upon a camel and paraded through ; 
tho streets with a dead pigeon hung round his neck. 

The dove may be considered in its symbolic 
character as twofold, having a relation either to the 
creation or to the deluge. In the first aspect wc 
find several instances of its occurrence as a symbol 
among the nations of antiquity. Thus the Syrian 
Venus sprung from an egg, which having fallen from 
heaven into the Euphrates, was rolled upon tho I 
bank by fishcB, and hatched by doves. Tho Aphro- 
dite of the Greeks, or Venus of the Romans, who 
was strict ly a personification of the gonorntiv c powers j 
of nature, and the mother of all bring beings, reck- 
oned the dove among the creatures specially consc 
crated to her. 

In the Mosaic account of the deluge, the dove was 
despatched by Noah from the ark to ascertain 
whether the waters were abated. Twice she ret tim- 
ed, not having found a spot of dry ground on which 
to rest her foot, but on going forth the third timo 
she returned no more. Hence the dove is often used 
emblematically in relation to the deluge. “The dove 
is diluvial), " says Rougemont. in his 4 Lc People 1 
I Viniit if t * “when she feeds Seminuuis exposed upon i 
the shore, or Jupiter, who is the god of the times I 
posterior to the tiood; when she is represented at j 
II tempo I is upon the head of Deucalion or Scinira- I 
mis; when the Argonauts let her loose from their 
ship at the moment when they cross the Sympll- 
gades. At Eryx, in that ancient town of Sicily 
whose medals have a dove on the obverse, the doves, 
which throughout the rest of the year fluttered in 
greAt numbers around the temple of Venus, disap- 
peared on the very day on which they advanced in 
procession towards the sea, as if to accompany the 
goddess, who was thought to have set out for Libya ; 
returning to the temple on the ninth day with great 
rejoicings." 

The Jewish writers sny v that the dove was wor- 
shipped on Mount Gerizzim by the Cuthites, whom 
Shalfnaneser had carried thither from the Euphrates, 
And it is highly probable that the Babylonians, m 
well as the Assyrians, also worshipped this bird. 
Tho dove was anciently held in great estimation as a 
pAqdiot’c bird, especially by mariners. It was a 
dove vhieh, netting out from Thebes, founded the 
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ormcle of Dudona, on the spot where DeucaUou set- 
tled after the flood. 

Several heathen nations of modem times are ac- 
customed to venerate the dove. Schoolcraft informs 
us> that the Red Indians of North America recog- 
nize in this bird the symbol of the earth, and address 
it as a mother. The Dacota* also, he says, venerate 
the (^ve, as well as the wolf and the bear. Accord- 
ing to a legend of the Now Zealanders, it was a d<n c 
which raised the earth to the surface of the sea, and 
that dove, which they believe to be animated by the 
spirit of the god Mawi, they suppose to appear at 
distant intervals, and if heard to coo during the 
night, it is regarded os the sure sign of on approach- 
ing storm. The celebrated voyager, Captain Cook, 
mentions a singular tradition as prevailing in the 
South Sea Islands. Tahiti, they say, was at a very 
remote period covered with certain trees, which were 
destroyed by some catastrophe, hut a number of 
doves carrying off the seeds conveyed them to the 
moon. These seeds have been brought hack from 
that planet, and have given origin to the numerous 
luxuriant groves and fwsis which adorn these islands 
.if flic South. The Maiidaus of North America also 
venerate the dove, on the idea that it came to the 
Red radians on the retirement of the waters of the 
deluge, carrying in its beak a branch of willow. 
Aafeordiugly, when the wilhov is in flower, they ob- 
spve a yearly festival called the retreat of the wa- 
tlre, evidently in commemoration of the deluge. 
SjBut while we thus dwell upon the dove as an em- 
blem among heathen nations, we must not omit its 
use in the early Christian church as representing the 
Holy Ghost. It was considered, for instance, that at 
an election to any sacred office, if a dove lighted 
upon the head of any one of the candidates, he was 
thereby marked out from the others by a Divine 
•men in his favour. He was therefore chosen in 
preference to all the rest, as having been pointed out 
by the Spirit himself for the office. Eusebius says, 
that an incident of this kind led to the election of a 
bishop of liume, though he was a stranger. At first 
uo one thought of choosing him, but when a dove 
was observed by the people to settle on his head, they 
took it for an emblem of the Holy Spirit, and with 
one voice they cried out, that he was worthy, which 
was the usual way of signifying their consent. In 
the same way was decided the eduction of Sevcrus, 
bishop of Ravenna, and that of Kuortius, bishop of 
Orleans. At a later period, fcheti images and pic- 
tures began to be allowed iu Christian churches, the 
Holy Ghost was sometimes represented by a silver 
dove hovering over the gltar. This was found also 
not unfrequently in the baptisteries, os a memorial 
of the dove lighting upon Jesus at bis baptism. * Ac- 
noidingly, when the custom became more common df 
having golden or silver doves sus]>cndcd over the 
altar, the place where they hung received the name 
of pcntttriotiy from perittera, the Greek wo$ for* a 
dove. > * 


DOUBLE PROCESSION OF THE HOLY 
GHOST. Sec Puoocbbion (Double) of the Holy 
Ghost. 

DOWRY, a marriage portion. The custom in 
Britain and other European countries differs widely 
in this matter from the invariable practice of the 
East. With us the father usually gives a dowry to 
his daughter on her marriage, which becomes the 
property of her husband. But in Eastern countries, 
the bridegroom from the earliest times has always 
bestowed the dowry or marriage portion, which him 
been uniformly understood to belong to the wife, and 
to remain hum after her husband* death. In the 
Old Testament, we find reference to a gift, as well as 
a dowry, ami by the word u gift " in surli eases, is 
proliahly meant a present made at the time of the 
bet retiring, an a pledge of plighted faith. Of thi* 
ryituro were probably the jewels of silver and gold 
which Abraham's servant brought to Itehekah, Gen. 
xxiv. 53, “ And the servant brought forth jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment, and gave 
them to Hchckah : he gave also to lu»r brother and 
to her mother precious things." The principle on 
which a dowry is given among Orientals is clearly 
laid down in the following passage from the Pictorial 
Bible: “Among all savage and lutrlinrnua people — 
and therefore iu the early history of every nation 
which afterwards became civilized - the father of a 
girl, iu relinquishing her to a husband, conceives ho 
has u right to receive a compensation for losing the 
benefit of her services, as well as for the trouble and 
expense of bringing up and providing for her wauts. 
The principle is still the same, whether, as among 
the Bedouins, the sum exacted he called the ‘price’ 
of the woman, or is merely described ns a ‘gift* or 
1 present 1 to the father. The antiquity of this usage 
will appear from various passages iu the book oi 
Genesis; although the only instance in which a pro- 
vision for the female in overlooked, is that of Jacob's 
engagement with Lrimn. The classical scholar is 
aware of numerous allusions to this curium, in one 
passage of the. Iliad an accomplished lady is valued 
at four oxen ; in another [dace, Agamemnon is made 
to say, that he would give one of his daughters to 
Achilles without exacting the least present in return. 
Homer never mentions anything as given to the 
bride, hut always the presents which the bridegroom 
makes to the lady’s father. Ji is also related by 
Pausanias, tlui^ when J humus fee. ml himself unable 
to get iris daughters married he caus'd it to be mode 
known that he wfAild n«-t demand any presents from 
those who would repo* sc tin in. It may suffice to 
state generally, that, under sundry modification*, 
the 'principle of paving the father for his daughter 
is distinctly recognised throughout Asia, even where 
the father actually receives nothing. We shall 
coptine our instances to the Bedouin*. U«aget 
differ coiMdmbly in this and other points among 
the Arabian tribe*; and 'traveller* have too hastily 
concluded lliat the customs of one trilie repra 
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seated those of the entire nation. The principle 
of payment in, indeed, known to all the tribes, but 
its operation varies veiy considerably. Among some 
very important tribes it is considered disgraceful for 
the father to demand the daughter's 1 price, 1 (kakk el 
hint), nor is it thought creditable to receive even 
voluntary presents; among other tribes, the price 
is received by the parent, but is made over to the 
daughter, constituting her dower. Among other 
tribes, however, the price is rigidly exacted. The 
price is generally paid in cattle, and is sometimes so 
considerable os to render it an advantageous circum- 
stance when there are many daughters in a family. 
Five or six camels are a very ordinary payment for a 
person in tolerable circumstances, and if the mau can 
afford it, and tho bride is much admired or well con- 
nected, fifty sheep and a more or foul are added.” 

The marriage dowry of a Hebrew bride was 
one time fixed at a certain price, but afterwards it 
varied according to circumstances. Tho average 
amount in the time of Moses was thirty shekels, and 
tho highest fifty. The wife who was freely given up 
by her father, without receiving any pecuniary com- 
pensation, was all the more highly esteemed on that 
account. Bometiincs, as in the case of Miclial the 
daughter of »Saul, a wife is given by her father as a 
reward of bravery, and sometimes, though rarely, 
the bride, instead of being purchased by the bride- 
groom, received a dowry from the father. Similar 
customs arc found at this day in Kastcm countries. 
Mr. Buckingham mentions that in Arabia young women 
of the higher classes are given in marriage for certain 
sums of money, varying from 500 to 1,000 piastres, 
though among the lower orders the dowry descends 
as low as 100 or even 60 piastres. In all Moham- 
medan countries the giving of a dowry by tho bride- 
groom is indispensable. 

The custom of the bridegroom paying a dowry for 
Ids wife prevails in many other nations besides tho 
Oriental. Thus Mr. Wilson, in describing the cus- 
toms of tho nations of tho Grain Coast in Western 
Africa, says : “ Tho wife is always purchased ; and as 
this is done, in the great majority of cases, when sho 
is but a child, her wishes, as a matter of course, arc 
novor consulted in this most important affair of her 
whole life. The. first overture must be made to the 
mother. Her consent is to be won by small presents, 
such as beads, plates, dried fish, or a few leaves of 
toliacco. When this Is accomplished the way is pro- 
pared for opening negotiations with the father and 
his family, who are the real owflers of the child. 
The main question to he settled, awf indeed the only 
one about which there is much negotiation, is whether 
the applicant is able to pay the dowry, and wiM he 
likely to do so without giving much trouble. The 
character of tho man, ids position in society, his 
family connections, or circumstances in* life, ye 
seldom taken into the account. The prioe # of a wife j 
is usually three cows, a goat or a sheep, and a few ' 
article* of crockery-ware or brass rods, the whole of 


which would scarcely exceed twenty dollars. The 
goat and the smaller articles go to the mother's 
family, and the cows belong to the family of the fa- 
ther, which pass out of their hands without much 
delay in payment for a wife for some other member 
of the family. Bullocks may be seen passing from 
village to village. Almost every day, in fulfilment ol 
these matrimonial arrangements. It is a very ^con- 
venient medium of exchange, but the only one they 
have, and liabit of long standiug has reconciled them 
to it. If a man pays down the whole dowry at the 
time, he may take the child home at once, and place 
her under the care of his head wife or some favourito 
sister. If he is not able to do this, she remains with 
her own mother until the jmyinent is completed, 
which may not be until sho has attained to woman- 
hood. In cases, however, whore the negotiation 1ms 
been completed, the husband-expectant places a string 
of be Ads on the neck of the child os evidence of her 
butrothment.” 

A curious custom is mentioned by Herodotus as 
having existed among the ancient Babylonians by 
which dowries were obtained for tho*e females who 
more particularly needed them. Once a -year, he 
informs us, all the young marriageable women weie 
collected together in a certain spot, where they were 
surrounded by the bachelors of all claves who chose 
to be present. The whole of the females were then 
put up to auction and sold to the highest bidder, the 
auctioneer commencing the sale with the handsomest 
and most agreeable of the party. For these, ol 
course, the wealthiest lmchelors offered high prices, 
and thus a considerable sum of money was collected. 
When the Itcautiful women were sold off, the money 
which had been obtained was divided among those ol 
the young women who were not possessed of great 
personal attractions, the plainest and least beautiful 
obtaining the largest dowry. Thus all the young 
women were sure of meeting with a partner, if not 
for their beauty, at least for their wealth. 

With the modem Jew* the dowry was a matter 
of regular contract, by which the husband granted 
her a sum of money which the law fixed at sixty 
crowns, but which could not be demanded until his 
death, when the wife had it in her power to claim it 
from her husband's estate. The rich and poor gave 
the same sum, and the contract was delivered to the 
bride upon tho day of marriage. The following 
copy of a dowry contract is found in the Babylonian 
Talmud : “ Upon the'sixth day of tho week, in the 
fourth of the month Bivan, in the year five thousand 
two hnndred and fifty-four of the creation of the 
world, according to the cemputation which we use 
here at Massilia, a city situated near the sea-shot*)’ 
thq bridegroom Rabbi Moses, the son of Rabbi Jo* 
huda, said unto the bride-wife Claronn, the daughter 
of Rabbi Moses, a citizen of Lisbon, be onto me a 
wife, according to the law of Moses, and of Israel i 
aitd # I, recording 'to the word of God, will worship, 
honour, maintain, and govern thee, according to tiwt 
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manner of the husbands among the dews, which do 
honour, worship, maintain, and govern their wives 
faithfully. I also do bestow upon thee the dowry of 
thy virginity, two hundred deniers of silver, which 
belong unto thee by law; and moreox er tliv food, 
thy apparel, and sufficient necessaries, as likewise 
the luiowledge of thee, according to the custom of 
all t^p earth. Thus Clarotm the virgin rested ami 
became a wife to lUbbi Moses, the son of Jehudn, 
the bridegroom." 

DOXOLOGY (Gr. <fojra, glory, and a dis- 
course), au ascription of glory to (Sod. The ancient 
liturgies of the Greek church append to the Lord's 
Prayer a doxology which has been ascribed to llasil 
ami Chrysostom, and which runs in these, words, ob- 
viously designed to recognize the Trinity, “ Thine is 
the kingdom, power, and glory, Father, Son, ami 
Holy Spirit, both now and for ever, world without 
end." The doctrine revealed in this duxulogv, none 
hut the faithful were permitted to know. The dnxo- 
logy appended to the Lord’s Prater in Mattli. vi. 13. 
is couched in these word-, 14 For thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, for cv er. Amen." 
Thin passage, bcaulihtl and appropriate as it is*»u the 
close of the prayer, was unknown to Tertullian, Cy- 
prian. Origett, and Peril of Jerusalem. Hut it wan 
extant as early the middle of the fourth ctuitury. 
Neither this do\ology, nor that in the Greek lit nr 
gies, is supposed by ecclesiastical writers generally 
to bMoi^to the. text. 

In the ancient Christian church, two doxologies or 
brief hvtniis of praise were much in u-e. These were 
called the. greater and the lesser doxology. The for- 
mer was more generally known by the name of the 
Anoki.icai, Hymn (which see). The latter con- 
sisted simply of these words, “Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to th » Holy Ghost," ami was 
one of the. most common and ancient hymns used 
in Divine service. It. is repeated at the end ot 
very Psalm in the service, of the Church of Lng* 
land, but in a more expanded form, having these 
words added to it. “as it was in the Iwgiiining. is 
now, and ever shill he, world without end. Amen." 
The most arni^t form of the lesser doxology as 
used both in fj(^H|ek and l*atiu churches, has no 
such clause to it. The fourth council of 

Toledo, A. d. d33, reads it thus, “Glory and honour 
be to the Father, and to the. Sun, and to the Holy 
Ghost, world without end. Arpen." It occurs in the 
same form in the Moxambic liturgy, which was u*< d 
in Spain not long after. The Greek church read it 
in the same way, only omitting the word “ honour." 
which seems to have bnrn peculiar to the Spanish 
church. Athanasius repeats it thus, “Glory be to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the ll«ly 
world without end. Amen." Strabo says, that th" 
Greeks omitted the word* “as it was in the begin- 
ning," which were supposed by some to have been 
added by the council of Nice. a. b. 320, infirdgr to 
impose the Arian tenet, which asserted that the Son 


was not in the beginning, and that there was a time 
when the Son was not. 

After the rise of the Arian heresy in the fourth 
century, a considerable difference of opiuion began 
to manifest itself as to the precise, word* ill which 
this ancient doxolngv should be expressed. Hctoro 
that time the words had varied considerably, tome 
saying, “ Glory he to i he Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost others, “Glory ho to the 
Father, and to the Son, with the Holy Ghost," and 
others still, “ (Slorv, la* f « • the Father, in" or 41 by the 
Son. and by the Holy Ghost." No sooner, however, 
had A riu» broached hi- peculiar opinions on the 
subject ol* the. Trinity, than all his followers refused 
to employ the lesser doxolngy in any other form than 
the third of those just notwed ; thereby intending to 
indicate, their belief, that the Son and the Holy 
yhost were inferior to the Father, and different in 
nature from him. The use of this doiology, there- 
fore, with the peculiar phraseology “ in" or “ hv tho 
Sou ami by the Holy GIiom," became a distinct ivo 
mark by which the Arintis were known from tliu 
orthodox. The lesser doxology appears to have been 
used^in the ancient ehureli at the close of every so- 
lemn office. The Western chinch repeated it at t lio 
end of every IValm, and the Kastern church at the 
end of the last Psalm. Many of their prayers were 
aim e.otichuh d with it, particularly the consecration 
prayer at the euehaiist. The sermons in the ancient 
ehureli always closed with n doxology to the. Holy 
Trinity. The Greek church uses the. doxology several 
tnnes in the course of the marriage ceremony. 
**VDKA1U(TANS, the followers ot Nicholas Drn- 
bik, or Druhieius, a pretended prophet who appeared 
in ^Hungary uhoiit A. l>. 1i)30. He had been horn 
and educated in Moravia, hut. in coiincqucntf! of 
the severe edicts issued against the Protestants 
in that country, he had been compelled, in 11)23, to 
sick an asx him in Hungary, hi Iti.’iH he began 
to assume the functions of a prophet, declaring that 
he had been favoured with a vision from heaven an- 
nouncing I li/li gieal :irmi"h would conic, from tho 
north ami east, which should overthrow the house of 
Austria, lb* was oidercd to commit to writing th* 
lev elnt ion lie had received, and to preface it liko the 
ancient prophets, with the. statunent, “The word of 
the. Lord came unto me..” He h< longed to the Mo- 
ravian brethren, and hud with •: ffimlty supported 
himself hv dcaJing in a i*mnll way in woollen wares* 
Knt indy destitute of learning, ami knowing no other 
than the Hohcmf.iii language, | M imagined himself 
enlightened bv ftm H|»ir .* of God to picice into the 
serr ts of fuhrity. Under this delusion he wrote ft 
bodk entitled, *ddjht out of Darkness,' in the course 
of which he with the otmoht severity of the 

Austrian gov eminent, tailing the two Ferdinand* 
! a*d Leojfoid covenant brtakeis; the house of A Uft- 
! tfia, the house of A hah, a cruel perjured house, 
S which might to be root oil out. To the Homan Cft* 
| tbolic* In predated a speedy and utter desolation 
3 l * 
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Thin work, winch, though rudely written, excited no 
slight sensation on its publication, was translated 
out of Bohemian into Latin. by an ardent follower of 
Drahik, named .John Ahioh Comoniim, and was 
printed at Amsterdam in UU/fj. The appearance of 
a book containing such violent and utiscrupulnuM 
attacks upon the house of Austria, e.xposed the au- 
thor to the hostility of the government. He was 
forthwith arrested and conveyed in a cart to be tried 
before the court at Presburg. The trial took place 
on the 4th of July H571. Being eighty-four years 
of age, be was very infirm, but with a bold and un- 
daunted spirit lie appeared before bis judges, taking 
his scat near Count Itottel, who understood Bohemian. 
In a short time be was compelled to sit. on the 
ground. Oil being interrogated by the archbishop, 
whether he were the false prophet, he replied, that 
such an epithet could not be properly Applied 
him. He admitted having written the obuoxiou* 
book eulitled, ‘Light out of Darkness and when 
the archbishop pul the question by whose orders 
and for what purpose, lie had written the book, lie 
answered, without the slightest hesitation, “ At the 
command of the Holy Spirit.” “ You lie,” said the 
archbishop, “the hook iH from the devil.” “ in this 
you lie,” said old Drahik, with the utmost firmness, 
utterly regardless of the consequences. The examin- 
ers then asked him what his belief was, when lie 
repeated the whole Atlianasian Creed, asking the 
bishop at the close, “ And what do you believe?” 
Tito prelate replied, “ I believe all that, ami a great 
deal more, which is h!mi necessary.” “ You do not 
Ixflinve any such thing,” said Drahik, “ you believe 
in your cows, and horses, and your estates." 

In a few days the old man was led forth to execu- 
tion. II is right hand was first cut »>lf; then he. was 
beheaded. The tongue was torn out, ami nailed 
to a post, some say while in* was yet alive; and his 
writings burned in the market place along with his 
body. 

The Jesuits boast that they succeeded in convert- 
ing Drahik before his death, but the real state of the 
case is given in a recently puhlidicd • History of the 
Protestant Church in Hungary :* “After many at- 
tempts had been made in vain to shake the old man's 
faith, at length the Jesuit Peter Kuhey or Kulmicy 
succeeded in gaining bis eoutidence so far, that in a 
moment of weakness be yielded, and on the 4th of 
July did actually join the Popish C.hurch. What 
prevailed with him seems to have been the promise 
of liberty ; he. should hr set comphU'hf at l i hrty, mod 
Hit Jesuit pater, and should hair a non \yimr to 
him bark to /*/.«* native land to dir therm in prmr. So 
soon a a ho discovered that be bad been deceived, the 
vile deed that lie bad committed stood in all its hor- 
ror before him, ho was deeply ashamed of his cow- 
ardice, and exclaimed, thnt’hc would die iif the f:ii|h 
in which he had lived, and which be bad only - for a 
tew moment* forsaken.” The death of their founder 
put an ond to the hopes of his folio were, who seeui 


never to have been able to eauibiitJi themselves as 4 
separate sect. 

DKACONARIf, soldiers who were wont to ac 
company the Pope in his public functions. 

DKAHONTIA, dragon -temples which were found 
in A ->i a Minor, Kpirus, North- Africa, Gaul, and Bri- 
tain. They were formed of immense stones, set 
upright in rows. They had probably a reference to 
: the deluge, and destructive agents under the form of 
monster serpent 4 . Hence we find a myth prevailing 
in many countries of the dragon of the deluge at- 
tacking the ark, and in Asia a dragon attacking the 
moon has by many tribes been regarded as the cause 
of an eclipse. 

DRAGON -WOKS! IIP. The word translated 
dragon in the Sacred Scriptures is Than , or as it 
more frequently occurs in the plural, Thanim , or 
Thnuhi, It is diflercntly rendered by different writ- 
ers, sometimes crocodiles, at other times whales, and 
frequently serpents of a large* species. The crocodile 
wiiH woi shipped by the ancient Egyptians, which 
Diodoru* Siculus accounts for by remarking, that for 
b ar of this creature their enemies durst not cross the 
Nile to attack them. At Tachompso in particular, 
the crocodiles, called in the ('optic language chantpsv, 
were served with religious zeal and solemn rites. In 
Home parts of Kgvpt their flesh w.it used as an arti- 
cle of food, but in others it was detested as the em- 
blem of Tvphon the dcitv of evil. According to 
Plutarch, both the crocodile and the hippopotamus 
are symbols of the wicked and mischievous god 
One genealogy traces the descent of Tvphon to Tar- 
tarus and Term; decorates the upper part of bis 
person with a bundled beads like those of a serpent 
or dragon ; and furnishes him with a mouth and eyes, 
from which dart flames of devouring lire. Having 
stated that the lurid (jofl was the most eminent of 
those giants that presumed to wage war again Ht hea- 
ven, Took c thus proceeds: “Typlneus, or Typhon, 
the son of J mio, had no father. So vast was his 
magnitude, that lie touched the east with one hand 
and the west with the other, and the heavens with 
the crown of his head. A hundred dragons' heads 
grew from his shoulders; his body was covered with 
feat hers, stales, rugged hair, and adders; from the 
ends of hir fingers snakes issued, and his two feet 
had the shape and fold of a serpent's body ; his eyes 
sparked with tire, and his mouth belched out flames, 
lie was at last overcome, and thrown down — from 
heaven; and lest he should rise again, the whole 
island of Sicily was laid upon him.” 

Prom the notion which prevailed in some jierts 
of Kg) pt, tliat the. crocodde represented Typhon 
• which see), its destruction was regarded as a sacred 
In the Egyptian mythology, this creature was 
sacred to the god Savak. iKIian informs us, that in 
places where crocodiles were worshipped, their num- 
bers increased to such an extent that it was not sate 
for jinx one to Vash his feet or draw water at 
the river; and no one could walk near the edge o! 
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the stream either in the vicinity of Ombos, Coptos, 
or Arsino& without extreme caution. From the 
great veneration in winch the crocodile was held 
at Arsino$, it was formerly called Crocodilopolis. 
Strabo says, that one which was regarded as peculiarly 
•acred was kept at that town, in a lake sot apart for 
the typrpose, and so tame was the creature, that it 
illoyed itself to be touched by the priests, ft was 
fed with bread, meat, and wine, which wore brought 
by strangers who came to see it. 

Sir John Gardner Wilkinson states that, among 
the Egyptians, “The crocodile was supposed by 
some to be an emblem of the sun ; and Clemens tells 
us the sun was sometimes placed in a boat, at others 
oil a crocodile. On the subject of the crocodile M. 
Pauw makes a very judicious remark, ‘ that on liis 
examining tho topography of Egypt, he observed 
Coptos, Arsinoe, and Crocodilopolis (Athribis), tin* 
towns most remarkable for the adoration of croco- 
diles, to l>c all situated on canals at some distance 
from the Nile. Thus by the least negligence in al- 
lowing the ditches to be filled up, those animals, 
from being incapable of going far on dry land, could 
never have arrived at the very places where they 
were considered as tho syrnUds of pure water. For, 
as we learn from vKiian, and more particularly from 
a passage in Eusebius, the crocodile signified water 
tit for drinking and irrigating the lands. As long as 
their worship was in vogue, the government felt 
assured that the superstitious would not neglect 
to repair the canals with the greatest exart ness.’ 
Thus was their object gained by this religious 
artifice. Herodotus speaks of a method of catch- 
ing tlm crocodile with a hook to which a piece 
of pork was attached as a bait ; but l ought not to 
omit another mode practised at the present day. 
They fasten a dog upon a log of wood, to the middle 
of which is tied a rope of sufficient length, protected 
by iron wire, or other substance, to prevent its be- 
ing bitten through; and having put this into the 
stream, or on a sand-liaiik at the edge of the water, 
they lie concealed near the spot, ami await the arri- 
val of the crocodile. As soon as it has swallowed 
the dog. they pull the rope, which brings the st'rk 
across the animal's throat. It endeavours to plunge 
into deep water, but is soon fatigued by its exertions, 
and is drawn ashore ; when, receiving several blows 
on the head with long poles and hatchets, it is easily 
killed. It in now seldom eatey, the flesh being bad ; 
but its bide is used, especially by the Ethiopians, for 
shields and other purposes: the glands are taken 
from beneath the arm or fore leg, for the musk they 
contain ; and some part# are occasionally dried and 
used as philters. In former times it seems rather to 
have been eaten as a mark of liatred to the Evil fb* 
ing, of whom it was the emblem, than as an article of 
food.” 

In the New Testament, Satan is termed, Rev. xii^l, 
the dragon, and in the Old Testament it is the # sj*»wM 
of a king, that is an enemy. Among some ancient na- 


tions the dragon was an emblem of industry. Thus the 
Athenians represented Minerva, the goddess of wis- 
dom, as always attended by a dragon. A painted or 
sculptured dragon was often placed at the gates of 
their temples, and of iho»o places where they were 
wont to receive the answers of their gods. These 
monstrous creatures occupy a conspicuous place in Hie 
fabulous legends of China and Japan. They speak 
of a dragon which resides at the Imttom of the sea. 
The Japanese tell us of a dragon which had its abode 
in a certain lake, and destroyed a monstrous serpent 
that frightened the inhabitants of the country. A 
temple was creeled in bottom of tins animal, which 
had Itccn so great a benefactor of the people. The 
Chinese and Japanese, and even the Mohammedans 
in Arabia and Persia, frequently paint in front of 
llioir houses, and over their doors, dragons’ heads, 
with wide open mouths, large teeth and fiery eyes, 
to prevent the peace of their families from being dis- 
turbed by the envious, or those who wish to do them 
huri u. 

In the cosmogony of various heathen nations, a 
monstrous dragon plays an active part, descending 
from heaven with its immense form, its eyes Hashing 
lightning, and its wings Happing with the noise of 
thunder. This mighty creature touches the ocean, 
and straightway the earth rises from beneath its wa- 
ters, and takes its place ns a solid mass, distinct from 
the lliiid heap. It is thus that various tribes of 
North American Indians account for tin* origin, of 
i he. world. The Chinese and the Kalmuck Mar tars 
allege that the thunder arises front a dragon which 
Hies in tin* air. Comets have been called dragon- 
stars, and the representation of a dragon has formed 
the ensign of many nations. Harold, the last of the 
Anglo Saxon monarch*, fell lighting between dragon 
standards ; and the Norman sovereigns used a stand- 
ard of this kind down to the reign of llenrv VIII. 

If the dragon ho understood to bo a snake, even 
in that sense wo can speak of Dragon- Worship. An 
animal of this kind is well known to he venerated 
in (hitch, in Hindustan, and in the eastern provinces 
of Persia. In Western Africa both crocodiles and 
snakes are held in vein ration, the crocodile, being 
accounted sacred on tho Gold Const, and a certain 
kind of snake on the Slave Cose-t. N-c Si.KIT.NT* 
WoRHIfll'. 

DRAWERS (Lima), a part < . flu* official dress 
of the Jewish high pri. Ht.a«d« scribed in Exod, xxviiL 
and Lev. viii. They v ere hound about the loins 
with string*, anj reach' d down to the knees. Bee 
liJCjlf-PltfKKT. # 

I^KKAMS fDtvt nation r.Y). Divination, 
Oneikomam v * 

DRINK-OFFERINGS, an Appointed part of the 
ancient rip lal law of the Hebrews. These offerings 
aft ays insisted of wine, and were never performed 
alone, but always accompanied other sacrifices 
II unit-offerings and peace-offerings had meat-offer 
ingfc and drink-offerings combined with them. Bill 
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offeringn, however, had no such accompaniment. In 
every sacrifice in which a bullock was slain, the 
quantity of the drink-offering was half a bin of wine ; 
for a rum, the third part of a hin ; for a lamb or kid, 
the fourth part of a hin. The wine was not mingled, 
lor any of it thrown into the Tiro as the meat-offer- 
ing was, but it wan poured out like the blood of the 
sacrifice, at the bottom of the altar. See Offerings, 
Sacrifices. 

DROPS (Festival of the), a festival observed 
by the Copts, or original inhabitants of Egypt, on the 
l‘2th day of June yearly, because on that day the 
drops of dew fall which are believed to lead to the 
rise of the Nile. These drops the natives believe to 
be the mercies and blessings sent from heaven. As 
soon as this dew is fallen, the water begins to be 
corrupt, and assumes a greenish colour, which in- 
creases more and more till the river appears as a lak i 
covered all over with moss. This colour is to he seen 
not oidy in its great channel, hut also in all the ponds 
and branches that come from it ; only the cisterns 
keep the water pure. Some years this green colour 
continues about twenty days, and sometimes more, 
hut never above forty. At this time the Egyptians 
suffer much, because the water is corrupt, tasteless, 
and unwholesome, and good water is very rare. As 
soon as the green colour is gone, the river Nile he- 
roines red mid very muddy. The Copts were wont 
to call the drops of dew the benediction of heaven, 
And believed that the Almighty sent down Michael 
the Archangel to infuse these sacred drops into the 
Nilo, that it might begin to rise, ami at length irri- 
gate ami fertilize their country. 

Sir John Gardner Wilkinson tells us that “the 
deity, or presiding genius of the river, was propitiated 
liy the ancient Egyptians by suitable oblations, both 
during the inundation, and about the period when it 
was expected; and Seneca tells us that on a par- 
ticular fete, the priests threw presents ami offerings 
of gold into the river near Phihu, at a place called 
tho veins of the Nile, when they first perceived the 
rise of tho inundation, indeed we may reasonably 
suppose that tho grand and wonderful Hpcctaele of 
tho inundation excited in them feelings of the deep- 
est awo for tho Divine power to which they were in- 
debted for so great a blessing.” 

One of the principal festivals of tho Egyptians in 
anciont timcH, accordingto lloliodorus, was the Niloa 
( which boo), or invocation of the blessings of the in- 
undation, offered to the tutelary deity of the Nilo. 
Vansleb says, that on tho first night of tho drops, “ a 
cadi (judge) and the oldo|t person of the town repairto 
church, carrying with them a small fine with eight 
knots in it at the distanco of an inch Rom ono another. 
At the end of this line is fastened a leaden plummet, 
which is let down tho mouth of the well in the presence 
of a vast concourse of people, till it touch the surface 
of tho water, after which they lock up the well, and 
put their signet upon it, remaining in tho church till 
next morning, in order to discover how high the 


water has risen in the course of the night. As so on 
as it is daybreak they take off the seal, open the 
well, and discover by the number of knots which are 
wet how many fathoms the Nile would rise that 
year above sixteen, reckoning a fathom for every 
knot.” The same traveller adds, “ The Mohamrae- 
dans, though professed enemies of the Copts, observe 
upon the same occasion several customs at thi* day 
which bear a near affinity with those of the Copts at 
the time when their priests measured the Nile. This 
ceremony is never performed but at vespers, that is 
to say, at three o'clock in the afternoon. Such aa 
undertake this office must be cadi or judges, which, 
amongst the Mohammedans, is an ecclesiastical func- 
tion. Before they enter upon it they must be puri- 
fied, and nuiHt have finished their evening prayera 
or vespers, which bear some relation to the nutss 
amongst the Copts.” 

The practice is still observed annually in Egypt, 
of holding a festival on the opening of the Kalidgi, 
nr cutting down the embankment of the rAnal At 
Cairo, in order to admit the waters of the Nile when 
they have reached a certain height, which is ascer- 
tained by an instrument adapted for the purpose, 
called a Nilomcter, or measurer of the Nile. This 
is placed between Gizoli and Cairo, on the point of 
an island in the middle of the river, and consists of a 
round tower with an apartment having a cistern in 
the middle of it, which is lined with marble. The 
bottom of the cistern reaches to the bottom of the 
river, and there is a large opening by which tho 
water of the Nile is admitted into the cistern. The 
rise of the water is indicated by an octagonal col- 
umn of blue and white marble, on which are marked 
twenty cubits of twenty-two inches each. The two 
lowermost of these have no sultdivisioms; but each 
of the rest is divided into twenty-four parts called 
digits ; and the whole height of the pillar is thirty- 
six feet eight inches. When the river has attained 
its proper height, all the canals aro opened, and the 
whole country is laid under water. The utmost im- 
portance is attached by the inhabitants to the rise of 
the Nile, Egypt being wholly dependent for its fer- 
tility upon that noble river, and accordingly, when 
the medium height has been reached, and the canals 
are thrown open, sounds of festive rejoicing are heard 
on all sides, intermingled with music, songs, and 
cries of “ Allah illah Allah.” A general festival is 
hold at this time, during which the people indulge in 
all kinds of amusement and hilarity. Joy is pictured 
on every countenance, and happiness reigns in every 
house. Each man congratulates his neighbour that 
the river-god is pouring Itorth productiveness and 
plenty over the land. 

DUOTTES, the priests of Teutonic heathenism in 
ancient Germany and Britain. It has been supposed 
that they had some analogy with the Celtic Druids, 
though Cfesar declares that no such persons wars 
found among the Germans. Bishop Percy says, 
that Although the Teutonic nations had priests, they 
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Don no more resemblance to the Druids than the 
pontiffs of the Greeks and Romans, or of any other 
Pagan people. It is related tliat in a celebrated 
temple of Odin, there were twelve superior Drottea, 
who presided over all ecclesiastical affairs, and gov- 
erned the other priests ; and one was called the chief 
prira£ of Northumberland. Their office was confined 
to certain families, and was hereditary in its trans- 
mission ; but they appeal* to have been far inferior 
both in wealth and power to the Druids. They en- 
joyed peculiar privileges in virtue of their sacred 
calling; being exempted from war, prohibited from 
appealing in arms, and even from mounting a horse. 
The Teutouic Pagans had also an order of priestesses 
who served in the temples of their female deities ; 
and Friga, their chief goddess, was attended by kings' 
daughters, and ladies of the highest rank of nobility. 
Some of those consecrated females wore consulted as 
infallible oracles, and held in the greatest veneration, 
as if in fact they hail themselves been divinities. 

DUIJIDS, the priests of the most ancient religion 
of Great Britain. Druidistn is generally supposed 
to have bccu one of the primitive forms of religion, 
the people among whom it prevailed, the Gauls, 
Britons, and other Celtic nations, being descended 
from Uotncr, the sort of Japlict, and grandson of 
Noah. So completely perverted did the true Vcligiou 
Dccomo. as it pass'd by tradition throughout a long 
course of ages, that when wo arc lirst made acquaint- 
ed with the religion of the Druids, it is presented to 
lisas an absurd and cruel superstition. The original 
seat of the system appears to have been Britain, for 
when Julius Ctesar invaded this country, li. C. 5(5, wo 
tiinl him stating that “ such of the Gauls as were de- 
sirous of being thoroughly instructed in the princi- 
ples of their religion, usually took a journey into 
Britain for that purpose." 

The priests of the Pagan religion to which Catsar 
refers, received collectively the name of Druids, an 
appellation to which numerous derivations have been 
assigned. Some have deduced it from the Teutonic 
DfuUiiic, a servant of Truth, others from the Welsh 
Dar-Gwyddy a superior priest, while a still more 
numerous class of writers trace it to the Greek word 
drug, an oak, that tree occupying a conspicuous place 
in their religious ceremonies. The Druidical priests 
appear to have exercised great influence both in civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs. Thus Oa&r informs us, 
tliat two classes of men were held in the highest 
veneration; Druids and nohfes. “No sacred rite," 
says Diodorus Siculus, 11 was ever performed without 
a Druid ; by them, as being the favourites of the 
gods, and depositories ?f their counsels, the people 
offered all their sacrifices, thanksgivings, and prayers, 
and were perfectly submissive and obedient tif jheir 
commands. Nay, so great was the veneration in 
which they were held, that when two hostile armies, 
inflam ed with warlike rage, with swords drawn and 
•pears extended, were on the pdlnt of engaging in 
tattle, at their intervention they sheathed their 


swords and became calm and peaceful." In these 
early times the privileges and immunities of this sacred 
class were many and valuable. Their persons were 
sacred and inviolable ; they were exempted from all 
taxes, and they were free from liability to serve in 
war. The estimation in which both the men and 
their privileges were held, tended greatly to increase 
their numbers. Nobles, and oven princes, eagerly 
sought admission into the priestly order, aud the 
more numerous the Druids were, the people super • 
stitiously imagined the country would be the more 
prosperous and wealthy. 

The whole Druidical priesthood was divided into 
different ranks, which were distinguished from one 
another by their peculiar dress, and over the entire 
society w*cro placed the Aiu;nl)ktm>H (which boc), 
of whom there were two in Britain, the one residing 
jp the isle of Anglesey mid the other in the isle of 
Man. The office of the priesthood was hereditary, 
passing from father to son. but the Ando Druids were 
elected from the most eminent of the priestly order 
by a plurality of \otes. Such was the anxiety to 
obtain this exalted and influential dignity, and so 
keen was the contention among rival candidates, that, 
as Cicsur informs us, the election iff ail Arch- Druid 
sometimes occasioned a civil war. 

A considerable difference of opinion exists among 
antiquaries as to the precise number of orders into 
which Druids were divided. The most usual divi- 
sion is into Bards, Kubages, Yates, uml Druids pro- 
perly so called. The Bards were the progenitors of 
the heroic, historical ami genealogical poets of Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain. The Triadcs, which were 
generally regarded as genuine remains of the Druidi- 
cal ages, declare the duties of the Bards to be, “to 
reform morals aud customs, to secure peace, and to 
celebrate the praises of a'l tlmi is good and excel- 
lent." Their office was in no sense ecclesiastical, 
their simple vocation being to sing to the lyre or 
harp, the actions of illustrious men, and there is no 
evidence that they ever introduced into their poems 
the slightest allusion to religious subjects. Yet such 
was the influence which the Muses exercised over the 
people of that barbarous age, that the power which 
they wielded over the public mind can scarcely be 
exaggerated. 'Hie second order of the ministers of 
religion, who are termed the luufoi'jc*, are frequently 
confounded by antiquarian writers with the Voles, 
but it is inorg probable tliat they were the men of 
science such as then existed, little better than jug- 
glers and sorcerers, who drew after them crowds of 
wondering, awfl-struck followers, by their superior 
kn< wledge o& the powers (If nature. The Vale* were 
regarded by tl^ Celtic nations as sacred persons, and 
were generally called VauU or prophets. There Is 
no doubt but this class is rightly reckoned an order 
priest*, since they were employed in offering sac- 
rifices, A well as in composing hymns in honour ot 
the gods, which they song at the sacred solemnities 
to the music of their harps. In the Vales was com 
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bined the threefold character of musician, poet, and 
prophet, and they sang their poetical vaticinations 
to a superstitious people, who believed them to be 
divinely inspired. 

The Druids, however, wero strictly and properly 
the ministers of religion who professed to instruct 
tho people in divine things, and presided in the sacred 
ceremonies which belonged to their peculiar faith. 
With their sacred were also combined important secu- 
lar duties, for while they educated the voting in reli- 
gious truth, they interpreted tin* laws, and officiated 
as judges both in civil and in criminal matters. Their 
mode of living is thus described by I)r. Henry : 
“ Many of the Druids seem to have lived a kind of 
collegiate or monastic life, united together in fra- 
ternities, as MarcclUnufl expresses it. The service of 
each temple required a considerable number of them, 
and all these lived together near the temple wher* 1 
they served. The Arch-druid of Britain is thought 
to have had his ordinary residence in the isle of 
Anglesey, where ho lived in great splendour and 
magnificence for tlioso times, surrounded by a great 
unrulier of the most eminent persons of his order. 
In (his isle, it is pretended, the vestiges of the Arch- 
druid's palaces, nud of the houses of the other Druids, 
who attended him, are still visible. But not a few 
of the Druids led a more secular and public way of 
life, in the courts of princes and families of great 
men, to perform the dulies of their function For no 
sacred rite or act of religion could be performed with- 
out a Druid, either in temples or in private houses. 
Nor does it seem improbable, that some of these 
Ancient priests retired from the world, and from the 
societies of their brethren, and lived as hermits, in 
order to acquire a greater reputation of sanctity. In 
the most unfrequented places of some of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, there are still remaining the foun- 
dations of small circular houses, capable of containing 
only ono person, which are called by the people of tho 
country Druids' houses. None of these ways of life 
seem to bo very suitnhle to a married state, and it is 
therefore probable that tho far greater part of the 
Druids lived in celiliacy, and were waited upon by a 
set of female devotees.” 'Hie females here referred 
to formed another order of priesthood called I)lUJii>- 
rcssKB (which see). 

There is no doubt that the ancient British Druids 
received ample support from the people among whom 
they laboured. In many cases they possessed lands 
in the neighbourhood of their temples, and the olfer- 
ings which the worshippers presented to the gods 
fell to the share of the priests. Besides the emolu- 
ments which may have accrued to them from the 
discharge of their manifold duties, both sacred and 
secular, certain annual dues were exacted from every 
family bv the priests of that temple within whose dis- 
trict the family dwelt. Td refuse payment of these 
dues was to incur excommunication. A tradition 
exists, which is mentioned by several writers, that the 
Druidical priesthood were accustomed to adopt a most 


effectual mode of securing payment of their yearly 
dues. Every family was bound, under pain of the 
highest ecclesiastical censures, to extinguish every 
(ire in their dwelling on the evening of the last day of 
October, the day of the annual payment ; and on the 
following day, being tho tint of November, they 
were obliged to attend at the temple and receive 
from the altar a portion of the sacred fire wherqwith 
to rekindle the tires of their houses. By this inge- 
nious contrivance every family was under the neces- 
sity of making payment of their dues, otherwise they 
were deprived of the use of fire at the approach of 
winter, when it was most needed. Nor were neigh- 
bouring families allowed to lend their friendly inter- 
position on such occasions, if they would not them- 
selves incur the awful sentence of excommunication, 
which shut them out not only from (he privileges of 
the church, but from the society of their fellows, and 
from all the benefits of Iaw and justice. 

The Druidical priests could only Attain the high- 
est dignity of their office by passing through six 
different gradations, each of them distinguished by a 
peculiar costume. The first or plainest dress was 
entirely destitute of ornament, and could only be 
known from tlmt of the laity by its shape, colour, 
and cassock -girdle. The second rank of priests wore 
a sash passing from the right shoulder across the 
body to the lower edge of the garment. The thin! 
and fourth ranks, which seem scarcely to have been 
distinguishable from each other, wore a kind of broad 
scarf reaching round the neck, and hanging loose 
down the front without a girdle, and crossed with 
horizontal stripes. The fifth rank wore a large sasIi 
suspended over tho right shoulder across the body, 
the l»nek and front being joined together. Tho 
highest rank or Arch-Druids were completely covered 
with a long mantle and (lowing robes, while they 
wore on tlieir heads an oaken crown, and carried a 
sceptre in their hands. All the six orders, when 
engaged in religious ceremonies, were dressed in 
white, ami wore an oaken wreath. The youngei 
1 )rui(ls had no beards, And were decorated with col- 
lars, bracelets, and armlets of brass ; while the older 
men among them had a venerable appearance, hav- 
ing long beards, their necks decorated with gold 
chains, and round their neck a garment enchased with 
gold. 

The doctrines of the Druids were of a twofold 
character, secret and public. The secret or esoteric 
doctrines were reserved exclusively for the initiate^ 
who were bound by a solemn oath to keep them con- 
cealed from All men, and had themselves been taught 
a knowledge of them in caves of the earth and the 
recesses of forests. The exoteric or public doc- 
trines were freely expounded to the people gener- 
ally. The following interesting and accurate sketch 
of the Druidical Theology is given by Mr. Thomson, 
in, his * Illustrations of British History:* "It baa 
becit supposed that the principal secret of Drnidisn 
was the great doctrine of one God, the Creator 
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and Governor of the universe, which was in reality 
Retained by them long after the commencement of 
their idolatries: and is' also one of those tenets 
which the Brahmans of India— who are often assimi- 
lated to the British Druids— vow to keep sacred. 
Caesar * states only, that the Druids taught many 
things^poncerning the power and prerogatives of the 
imintytal gods ; but it has also been believed that 
they recounted to their disciples a great part of the 
Mosoical history of the creation of the world, the 
formation and fall of man, the revolt and expulsion 
of the angels, the deluge, and the tinal destruction of 
the universe by tire. Their princi|ut1 public doctrine 
appears to have been the immortality of the soul, 
which was taught to the common people to excite 
that bravery and contempt of death evinced hy all 
the ancient nations; and the Triad containing it bids 
them remember ‘ To act bravely in war; that souls 
are immortal ; and there is another life after death.' 
But even this divine principle is frequently viewed 
only os a system of transmigration ; though it has also 
been assorted, that such a change with the Druids 
related solely to other human bodies of the name 
sex, whence the arms, &c. which were valued in life 
were also deposited in the tomb. It has likewise 
been imagined, that their doctrine of immortality was 
represented under the metaphor of the soul pausing 
into another body, only as being more easily com- 
prehended ; and that the Druids themselves held the 
belief of a distinct future state, in a kind of Klysiun 
fields, called Flath-Jnuis , or the island of the brave 
and virtuous, to which the soul immediately ascended; 
and in a place of darkness, named Ifur'm , or the isle 
of the cold land, infested with hurtful animals, where 
serpents hissed and stung, lions roared, and wolves 
devoured. The Druids and their followers, also, 
both in Gaul and Britain, exemplified their assurance 
of a future existence, hy going fearlessly to battle to 
encourage the armies ; leaving the settlement of 
their accounts until they met in another world ; cast- 
ing letters on the funeral piles of their friends to he 
read in the next life ; burying the accounts of the 
departed, and lending money to he repaid there. ; and 
by voluntarily embracing death at the. immolation^ of 
some esteemed person, to enjoy their society in an 
eternal state. The writings of the bards contain 
their dark and uncertain notions of moral virtue, and 
the retributions of a future existence. Man is placed, 
according to their doctrine, in, the circle of courses, 
good and evi) being set before him for his selection ; 
and upon his making choioe of the former, death ! 
transmits him from the earth into the circle of feli- 
city. If, however, he become vicious, death returns 
him into the circle of courses, wherein he is made to 
do penance in the body of an animal, and thcn'prrj 
mitted to reassume his human form. The length 
and repetition of this probation, is determined \ry the 
▼ioe or virtue of the individual ; but after a cert^jn 
o umber of transmigration*, his oAences wefle sup- 
posed to be expiated, his passions subdued, aAd his 


spirit dismissed to the circle of felicity. Such is a 
summary of the complex Theological Triads* ; and 
only ono more of the 1 Iruidical doctrines deserve* to 
be mentioned, which has Wn preserved in its ori- 
ginal form by Diogenes ljicrtius: it simply com- 
mands, 'To worship the gods; to do no evil; and to 
exercise fortitude.' The principles of this theological 
system having increased these hymns to about 20,000 
verses, their study frequently occupied twenty years ; 
and they were preserved only in the memories of the 
Druids and their disciples, since it was held unlawful 
to commit them to writing. When they were taught 
to the nation, they were delivered from little emi- 
nences, of which many are yet remaining, though 
their signification was never given, excepting with 
the greatest reserve; but the Druidical students 
were instructed in the most private manner, in ea- 
vfriiB or recesses of thick forests, that their lessons 
might not Iw overheard. Kvcii after the establish- 
ment of Christianity, something of this plan of in- 
struction was still followed; since, a collection of its 
doctrines was formed in the Druid measure, Adapted 
for Bardic recitation, and entitled tho Triadcs of 
l'aul. 

“ The purer parts of the Druidical theology arfe 
considerably more ancient, than tbe introduction of 
those numerous false deities with which it was cor 
rnptcd in its late ages; since some of its professors 
interdicted the worship of idols, or any other form 
intended to represent the Godhead. These were 
probably the followers of the first Druids, and those 
who fixed upon the Sun, oh the great re\iver of Na- 
ture, and the chief emblem of Him who is tho life of 
all things. The later Druids were probably those 
who united the most conspicuous pails of an animal 
in an image, to express the several perfect ions of 
the Deity, since it was contrary to the principles of 
the Celtic religion to represent Gods in the human 
form. Such were probably the elligies alluded to by 
(lildas, when he notices 'the mousttous idols of our 
country, almost surpassing in number the very devil- 
ish devices of Kgvpt, of the which we behold as yet 
home, both within and without the walls of their for- 
saken temples, now mouldering away, with deformed 
portraitures, and terrible countenance*, after tbe ac- 
customed manner. ' It has been argued that idolatry 
was not introduced in Britain unti* after the invasion 
of the Romans; hut subsequent to that event, the 
British deities svere principally the same as those of 
Rome and Greece^ adored under Celtic names. The 
Supreme Being was worshipped under the form of 
an oak, and called IIschuk, or Mighty. In their re- 
pn h"rjtarion <ff this Divinity, the Druids, with the 
consent of the whole order and neighbourhood, fixed 
upon the most UguiLifultree they could discover, and 
having cut off its side branches, they joined two of 
tlvm to the highest part # of the trunk, so that they 
extend^ fike tin? arms of a man. Near this transverse 
piece was inscribed the word Thau, for the name of 
God ; whilst upon the right arm was written Hawus 
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on the left Helen us, and, on the centre of the trunk, 
Timmins. Towards the decline of Druidiam, how- 
ever, when a belief in the unity of God was lost in 
Polytheism, Ibosus is sometimes said to have been 
identified with Mars, who presided over wars and 
armies, though it is also believed that he was adored 
under another name, in the form of a naked sword. 
To him were presented all the spoils of battle ; and 
if, says Casar, ‘they prove victorious, they offer up 
all the cattle taken, and set apart the rest of the 
plunder in a place appointed for that purpose : and 
it is common in many provinces to see these monu- 
ments of offerings piled up in consecrated places. 
Nay, it rarely happens tliAt any one shows so great 
a disregard of religion, as either to conceal Die plun- 
der, or pillage the public oblations ; and the severest 
punishments are inflicted upon such offenders. 1 The 
divitio attribute of universal paternity, furnished 
another Druidical Deity, adored under the name of 
Toutates, composed of the Hriiish words J)cu-Tatt t 
or God the Father. He was at length transformed 
into the Sovereign of the infernal world, and consi- 
dered as Dis, or Pluto, with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans ; though some suppose him to have been adored 
as Mercury. Nor did the Rritons omit to worship 
the heavenly bodies, since they had many temples 
erected to the Sun, which was known under the 
(Minos of Pel, Hcliuus, Helatucardus, Apollo, Gran- 
nies, &c. f expressive of its properties. The adora- 
tions paid to the Moon appear to have been equally 
great ; and the temples dedicated to it were generally 
near and similar to the former. With these principal 
splendours of the skies, the PritoiiH also worshipped 
the Thunder, under the name of Tarnnis, hut a great 
number of the. Gods of Great Britain were deifica- 
tions of men, who had been victorious princes, wise 
legislators, or inventors of useful uris. They were, 
in general, the very same as those adored by the 
Greeks and Romans, and it is oven probable that 
they wore of greater antiquity in Gaul ami Britain; 
since they were Celles by birth, princes of (Yltie 
tribes, and wore originally known by names signifi- 
cant in the Celtic language. Added to which, the 
Greeks and Romans discovered a great propensity to 
adopt the deities of other nations, whilst the more 
barbarous people were tenacious of the faith and 
customs of their ancestors. One of the greatest of 
these demi-gods was Saturn, the first of the Titan 
race, whose name signifies Martial, or Warlike. The 
original name of Jupiter is Jaw, a Celtic word, mean- 
ing Young, because he was the youngest son of Sa- 
turn, whom he dethroned; whilst hil elder brothers. 
Neptune and Pluto, acted only as subordinate prim es 
in his empire. The Romans afterwiusls extended Yis 
name hy the addition of letter, Father. Mercury was 
adored in Britain under the form of a cube, and Csesar 
calls him ‘the chief deity Vith the Gauls, Yf whom 
they have many images, accounting him the inventor 
of all arts, their guide and conductor in their journeys, 
and the patron of incrchandi>c and gain ' lie was the 


favourite son of Jupiter by Maia, and received from 
his father the government of the West of Kurope, 
where lie procured his Celtic name, composed of the 
words Merc , merchandise, and Hr, a man. There 
were also many other imaginary deities, anciently 
adored in Britain, and also female divinities; these 
wore Andraste, supposed to have boon Veigis or 
Diana ; Minerva, Ceres, Porserpine, &c. It ha^also 
been believed, that the British worshipped the ser- 
pent and the bull ; and that there was scarcely a 
river, lake, mountain, or wood, which was not sup- 
posed to lm\e some genii residing within it, in 
honour of whom treasures were presented, and gold, 
food, and garments, cast into the waters. M 

The places of worship among the Druids of an- 
cient Britain were dense groves of oak, which were 
found in great numbers throughout different parts of 
the country. A Druidical temple consisted of a 
spacious circular area in the midst of one of these 
shady thickets, which, though surrounded with oak- 
trees, was open at the top. Within the area stood 
a single and sometimes a double line of large stones 
erected perpendicularly, and occasionally crossed by 
a line of horizontal stones forming a circle above; 
there were also several erections of rude stones, sup- 
posed to have been dedicated to particular deities. 
The Druidical altar, which was aU > contained within 
the enclosure, was sometimes made of turf or a large 
Hat. rock, for receiving mi extensive burnt -offering, 
and sometimes only a pile of stones raised in the 
centre of the area. 

Much obscurity hangs over the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Druidical worship. One of their favourite 
sacred customs was, what is called the Dkasuil 
(which see), which was probably couneetcd with the 
worship of the Sun. On this peculiar ceremony, 
l)r. Lindsay Alexander remarks in his small treatise 
on Iona. “There is reason to believe that they at- 
tached much importance to the ceremony of going 
thrice round their sacred circle from east to west, 
following the course of the Sun. by which it is nip- 
posed that they intended to express their entire con- 
formity to the will and order of the Supreme Being, And 
their desire that all might go well with them according 
to that order.” The same intelligent writer remarks, 
as an instance of the tenacity with which ancient 
religious rites are kept up among a people, “ that even 
to the present day certain movements are considered 
of good omen only when they follow the comae ot 
the sun ; and that in some of the remote parts of the 
country, the. practice is still retained of seeking good 
fortune bv going thrice round some supposed sacred 
object from east to west.” ♦Another rite punctually 
observed was the cutting of the Misletoe which 
was. solemnly performed on the 10th of March, or 
the commtMicement of the year. The sixth day of 
the moon, and the new and full changes of the 
same planet, were also considered by the Druids 
as* saerfd seasons! There were two festivals cele- 
brated* with sacred fires, namely, on the first ot 


K*7 «nd the first of November. (See Fikk- I 
• Wokship). 

The religious assemblies of the Druids were at- 
tended by both men and women, and so rigidly was 
silence enforced during sacred service, tliat those 
who were found talking were thrice admonished, 
then exposed by a small piece being cut from their 
robesT and ultimately proceeded against with the ut- 
most ; severity. Caesar tells us, that to be prohibited 
from coming to the public sacrifices was the greatest 
p unishm ent known to the Gauls. Animals were of* 
fared to the gods, and especially white bulls. There 
is no doubt, however, that the Druids were also ad- 
dicted to the cruel and barbarous practico of offering 
human sacrifices. “ Sometimes," says Mr. Thomson, 

44 these victims were destroyed by arrows, and cruci- 
fied in the sacred groves ; and at others they were 
despatched in a more extensive way of slaughter, by 
an immense statue of straw, or twisted osiers, which 
was filled entirely with wood, cattle, and human lie- 
mgs, which were indiscriminately consumed in one 
entire burnt-offering. The victims are said to have 
been brought into the temples naked, and stained 
with the juice of herbs; ami such sacrifices were 
even publicly established, though on extraordinary 
occasions they were sometimes anticipated for the 
purpose of divination. ‘They take n man,’ says 
Diodorus Siculus, 4 who is to be sacrificed, and kill 
him with one stroke of a sword above the diaphragm ; 
and by observing the posture in which ho fails, his 
different convulsions, and the direction in which the 
blood flows from Ins body, they form their predic- 
tions, according to cortain rules which have been left 
them by their, ancestors.’ The fragments of the 
sacrifice, or feast, as some have supposed it, were 
. consumed by the last fire upon the altar ; which was 
then consecrated anew by strewing it with oak 
leaves. It is only candid to state, however, that 
these human sacriflces have not only been denied, 
but it has been supposed that they wore seldom even 
of the animal kind, and then only of the more hurt- 
ful, such as the boar. The Gaelic language is said 
to contain no traces of such ceremonies; and the 
word expressive of sacrifice actually means 4 the of- 
fering of the Cake.' " 

If the charge made against the Druids of sacrific- 
ing human victims be in reality well-founded, they 
were not alone in the practice of such superstitious 
barbarities, it being established beyond all doubt 
that the Egyptians, Carthaginians, and Pha-nictans, 
were guilty of the same crime. Bo closely indeed 
does the Druidical approach to the Phoenician wor- 
ship, that some writer* have alleged them to lie 
actually identical. The points of resemblance, how- 
ever, are too remote to entitle us to draw sut’b p 
conclusion. 

For ages Druidism reigned with unquestioned 
supremacy both in Britain and Gaul. The ltovnan 
invasion, however, of the former •country gave, tie 
first blow to the system, Augustus Caesar having 


issued a warning to the Homan citiaens against the 
practice of any of its rites. Tiberius banished such 
ceremonies from Home and tho adjoining provinces 
while Claudius destroyed the Druid# in Gaul, A 
persecution about tho same time arose against them in 
Britain, compelling numbers to seek refuge in the isle 
of Anglesey. Suetonius Paulinus, governor of Bri- 
tain under Nero, cut down the sacred groves of the 
Druids, destroyed their temples, overthrew their 
altars, and burned many of the priests. Successive 
seasons of persecution rapidly diminished the vota- 
ries of tho Druidical superstition. But traces of the 
system scorn to have remained in Britain until A. l>. 
177, when king Lucius embraced Christianity. Even 
for a century after that period, the worship of the 
Druids was still practised in the Island of Mona. 
Gradually, however, this idolatrous system disap- 
peared as Christianity made its way throughout alt 
jmrts of the country, and before the zealous exertions 
of Columba and the Cuuwi'ii (which see), the bar- 
barous rites ami superstitions of the Druids passed 
utterly and for ever away. 

DRUIDESSES, priestesses of tho ancient Pagan 
Britons. Tho imtno was usually applied to the 
wives of the Druids, some of whom devoted them* 
selves almost exclusively to religious duties. 11 The 
most sacred and important rank, however,” to use 
the language of Mr. Richard Thomson, whoso anti- 
quarian knowledge was of the most extensive and 
accurate kind, 44 was composed of such as were vowed 
to perpetual virginity, and resided together in se- 
questered sisterhoods. About a.d. 46, these ves 
tals were nine in number, their dwelling being an 
island inhabited by the Corisoptii, situated in the 
British Sea, on the coast of the Osismii ; which place 
is now supposed to be tho Isle do Bern, about four 
leagues from Fimstciro on the coast of Bretagne, 
since it was anciently named Sena, and its inhabit- 
ants Silane* or Senm, venerable women. Their 
principal characteristic was divination, but they also 
professed tho working of miracles, prophecy, curing 
the most inveterate diseases, raising of storms, and 
converting themselves into all kinds of auimals; 
though they disclosed none of their predictions but 
to mariners, and such ns visited their island purpose- 
ly to consult their oracle. They had white luiir, and 
like tho Druids, their habit on certain public occa- 
sions was a white tunic and linen cloak with clasps, 
a broad girdle* of bm*s-wcrk, their feet uncovered, 
and a magic staff in their hands. When Suetonius 
Paulinus in a. invaded the Isle of Anglesey, 
which was then the residence of the Arcli-Druid, his ‘ 
army was struck with consternation at finding a con* 
rierftble numbers/ these Druidesses, in funeral habits 
with disordered hair, carrying torches, and running up 
and down the ranks of the British army, imprecating ~ 
tigs wrath* of heaven uponnhe invaders of their totiA* 
try. ThSir sacrificial duties towards captives, how- 
ever, were still more ferocious ; since they first 
rushed upon them with drawn swords, and having 
8k 
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cut them down, draped them to a capacious lahruin, 
or cistern, on which stood the officiating Druidess, 
who plunged a long knife into each of the victims. 
The bodies were then opened and examined by iier 
assistants, who, from the appearance of the entrails, 
pronounced their divinations, which were immedi- 
ately communicated to the army or the council. 
Kvery year it was their custom to unroof their tem- 
ple, and, by their united labours, to recover it again 
before sun-set; during winch ceremony, if any one 
lost or dropped her burthen, she was torn to pieces 
by the rest, and hor limbs carried round the Bucrcd 
place in bacchanalian procession/ 1 

DRUM (Sacred), an instrument of magical in- 
cantation formerly in use among the native Lapland- 
ers. It was made of the body or trunk of a pine or 
hollow birch-tree, which could be found only in par- 
ticular spots, and every part of which, both trunk 
aud branchos, had the remarkable peculiarity of be- 
ing inflected naturally from the right to the left. The 
drum was constructed of one entire piece of wood, 
hollowed out in the middle. The upper part, which 
was flat, was covered with skin, and the lower part, 
which was convex, was so constructed, that, after they 
made two long openings in it, the solid wood between 
served os a handle. The rims which kept the skin 
tight in a kind of circular form, wore not absolutely 
round, but rather oval. Upon this skin thus stretched 
on the bead of the drum, the Laplanders painted 
various figures in red, which seemed to be of a some- 
what hioroglyphieal character. These drums wore 
not all made of tho same pattern. In order to ren- 
der them complete and adapted for magical purposes, 
there was appended to them a large copper ring, to 
which they fastened several others of a smaller si/e. 
Those rings, sIho, varied in construction, sometimes 
consisting of a very thick plate of copper, with a 
square holo in tho middle, and with small brass 
chains, which hung down instead of rings, aud met 
together in a circle ; at other times consisting of a 
brass ring, with a small round plate of brass sus- 
pended to it by several small chains. The hammer 
with which tho drum was beaten was nrndo from the 
horn of a rein -deer. 

The sacred drum was held in extraordinary vener- 
ation by the Laplanders informer times, though such 
an instrument is no longer in use. by it they dis- 
covered secrets, cured diseases, and performed many 
wonderful deeds. Its efficacy was \\ith them cer- 
tain and undoubted. It was not, however, by the 
noise of tho drum when beaten, but by the motion 
which was thereby caused in the rihgs, and the pe- 
culiar positions which, in consequence* of the vibra- 
tion, the rings assumed, that they professed to inter- 
pret tho secrets of futurity. So great was the 
importance which they attached to the drum, that 
no family accounted its lfouschold oqnipihent com- 
plete with, nit this necessary article of furniture, and 
•f nt any time tho family changed their residence, 
ho drum was the last thing removed from the pro* 
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mises, and was only conveyed to its new quarters 
after the whole family hod quitted the house. Nor 
was any one allowed to lay his hands upon the sa 
cred instrument but the master of the house himself, 
and in carrying it away to his new abode, he must 
needs select the most private and unfrequented roads, 
for the Laplanders believed that if any female, whe- 
ther married or unmarried, should happen within 
three days to pass along the same road, Bhe Would 
either die upon the spot, or somo fatal disaster would 
befall her, unless it were averted by the gift, on her 
part, of a brass ring presented in the most solemn 
manner, for the service of tho sacred drum. 

In his magical consultations with the drum, the 
Laplander and all who joined him assumed a kneeling 
posture, which they regarded as only decent and be- 
coming in the presence of the sacred utensil. The 
ordinary mode in which they used this venerated arti- 
cle is thus described by I'icart, in bis ‘ Religious Cer- 
emonies of all Nations:' “In order to know, for 
instance, the transactions of any foreign country, one 
of the operators beats the drum, in the following 
manner : ‘ lie first lays a large quantity of brass rings 
linked together, with several small brass chains, upon 
that particular placo where the sun is delineated. Then 
he beats the drum, in such a manner with his horn 
hammer, or stick, that the rings arc put in mo- 
tion. During this action, he sings wry distinctly 
a song, which in the language of Lapland is called 
Joukc, ami all the natives that are present, both men 
anil women, add their respective, songs, which are 
distinguished by the name of Dcuvra. The words 
which they utter are so distinct, that they nominate 
the. very place of which they want some uecrct intel- 
ligence. After he has beat the drum for some con- 
siderable time, he raises it to his head, and then 
drops instantly down upon the ground, like one fallen 
fast asleep, or into a trance. His senses are all 
lost, his pulse ceases to bear, and be is, in short, a 
dead man to all outward appearance ; from whence 
it lias been thought that the soul of the magi- 
cian actually abandons his body for a time, and, 
through the assistance of some invisible spirits, is 
conveyed to those very countries, of which they 
want such intelligence as before-mentioned. Whilst 
tho officiating Laplander is in this situation, this 
state of insensibility, he is notwithstanding, we 
are told, in such extremity of pain, that the sweat 
runs down his face and all over his body. Mean- 
while the whole assembly contiuue singing, till ho 
returns from his reverie to his perfect senses. For 
should they cease, or endeavour to awake him by 
tho least touch imaginably the magician, as we are 
further told, would inevitably die. And, hi all 
probability, that is the reason, why they take a 
more than ordinary care at such a time, to prevent 
flies, or insects of any other kind, from settling near 
him. When he is perfectly awake, and come to him- 
self, heaves a full account of the information lie has 
received, aud answers all the interrogatories of the 
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whole assembly* 1 The duration of this ecstatic slum* 
her is very uncertain ; but it never lasts, at the most, 
as we are informed, above four and twenty hours : 
the conjuror, however, should ho recover his senses 
sooner or later, always produces some token of the 
thing or country inquired after, as an undeniable tes- 
timony of his supernatural abilities.” 

Gtye of the most frequent occasions on which the 
drum was consulted was to ascertain the nature and 
seat of a disease, and how tho gods might be most 
readily induced to effect its removal. If tho rings 
turned from the left to the right when the drum was 
beaten, the omen was regarded os favourable, being 
in accordance with the sun's course in the heavens ; 
but if, on the contrary, the motion of the rings was 
from right to left, the omen was looked upon ns un- 
favourable, and portending calamities or misfortunes 
of one kind or another. Even on the most ordinary 
occasions, the Laplander was wont to consult the 
drum, were it only to ascertain whether the day was 
to bo lucky or unlucky, whether the chase was to be 
successful or otherwise, or whether the journey on 
which he was about to start was to be pro>perous nr 
disastrous. Tim superstitious practices which wo 
have thus sketched are no linger to be found in 
Lapland, (taxing disappeared before the light ofUliris- 


Laiu.and- 


tiauity and adxanciug civilization. S*o Laim.and- 
Eltri (IIli.K.Ion nj . 

DUUZKS, a heretical Mohammedan sect which 
arose, about the beginning of the eleventh century, 
in the mountains of Syria. They are chiefly found 
in the districts of Lebanon, north of the MKTAWI- 
r.A H (which see), and south of the MAKONITIJS (which 
sec), with whom, however, to a certain extent, they 
have bccomo commingled. Dr. Wilson alleges that 
they aro also to be found in considerable numbers in 
Wddi-et-Teim, in JebeMIaunin, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus. As a scot they arc descend- 
ed from the Caismatiuans (which see), and their 
origin is to bo traced to the propagation of the ex- 
travagant doctrines of the fanali yil Caliph EMIakim 
of the Fatiinite race. This tyrannical ruler was 
alarmed by an insurrection of the orthodox Mussul- 
mans of Egypt, headed by an obscure watcr-cai.ier 
of Cairo, who pretended to be sprung from the Om- 
iniadc family. After a long and severe contest, the 
impostor was conquered, and wa* made prisoner. 
The caliph devised a new and singular inode of put- 
ting him to death ; he ordered Jiim to be bound baud 
and foot to a camel, and led through this streets of 
Cairo, while an ape, trained for the purpose, beat his 
head with a stone until life was extinct. From this 
time EMIakim became % bitter persecutor of the 
orthodox Mohammedans, and a vigorous opponent 
of the caliphs of Bagdad. He was assisted by ftvo 
Persian disciples equally zealous with himself, Ham- 
zali and Ed-Dcrazi, from the latter of whom comes tho 
uame Deraz, their proper Arabic appellation, whence | 
the term Druzes is said to liave been derived. ^ d or , 
a long time considerable obscurity hung over the | 


tenets of this singular sect, but of late years tolera- 
bly correct information has been obtained from 
several authors, who have made careful investiga- 
tions into this somewhat mysterious subject. De 
Secy, in his 4 Expos*? do la Religion das Druzes, ' 
gives the following summary of this singular sect : 
“To acknowledge only one God, without seeking to 
penetrate the nature of his being and of his attributes ; 
to confess that he can neither bo comprehended by 
tho senses, nor defined by words ; to boliove that the 
Divinity has shown itself to men at different epochs, 
under a human form, without participating in any of 
tho weaknesses and imperfections of humanity ; that 
it has shown itself at la*t, at tho commencement of 
tho fifth ago of tho Hejira, under the figure of Hakim 
liiamr- Allah ; that that was tho last of his manifes- 
tations, after which there is none other to be expected; 
that Hakim disappeared in the year 411 of the He- 
jira, to try the faith of his servants, to give room for 
the apostacy of hypocrites, and of those who Imd 
only embraced tho true religion from the hope of 
worldly rewards ; that in a short time he would ap- 
pear again, full of glory and of majesty, to triumph 
over all his enemies, to extend his empire over all 
the earth, and to make his faithful worshippers happy 
fur v\er; to believe that Hnivomil Intelligence is 
the first of God’s creatures, the only direct produc- 
tion of his omnipotence; that, it has appeared upon 
the earth at the epoch of each of the manifestations 
of the Divinity, and lias finally appeared sinco the 
time of llakim under the figure of Hamza, son of 
Ahmed ; that it is by his ministry that all the other 
creatures have been produced; that Hamza only 
possesses the knowledge of a!1 truth, that ho is the 
prime minister of the true religion, and that ho com- 
municates, directly or indirectly, with the other minis- 
ters and with the faithful, but in different proportions, 
tho knowledge and the grace which lie receives 
directly from the 1 iivinity, and of which ho is the 
sole channel ; that he only has immediate access to 
God, and acts as a mediator to the other worship- 
pers of tho Supreme Being; acknowledging that 
Hamza is lie (o whom llakim will confide his sword, 
to make liia religion triumph, to conquer all his 
rivals, ami to distribute rewards and punishments 
according to the merits of each one ; to know the 
other ministers of religion, and th * rank which be- 
longs to each of lliem ; to give to - adi the obedience 
and the subiiris-um which is their due ; to confess 
that every soul l#s been created by the Universal 
Intelligence; thgt the n mi her of men is always the 
Mime, and that h"uls pass successively into different 
bodies ; that t1» y are raised by their attachment to 
truth to a superior degree of excellence, or are de- 
graded by negh oting or giving up religious medita- 
tion ; to practise the seven commandments fdiich 
tl ft religion of Hamza imposes upon its followers, 
and which principally exacts from them the obser- 
vance of truth, charity towards their brethren, the 
renunciation of their former religion, the moat entire 
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resignation And submission to the will of God ; to 
eonfcfl* that nil preceding religions have only been 
types more or less perfect of true religion, that all 
their ceremonial observances Are only allegories, 
acd that the manifestation of true religion requires 
the abrogation of every other creed. Such is the 
abridgment of the religious system tauglit in the 
books of the Druzes, of which Hamza is the author, 
and whose followers arc called Unitarians,” 

Mohammed hen Ishmacl Ed-Derazin was an Ar- 
dent apostle of the fanatic Hakim, who, in addition 
to his other absurdities, had actually claimed to he 
regarded as a divinity. This impious pretension 
was supported by KdDcrazin, who asserted that 
Hakim was an incarnation of the invisible Imam. 
Hamza was the most Active missionary of the new 
creed; lie declared that Mohammed knew nothing 
hut the literal interpretation of what was revealed 
while El Hakim was acquainted with the allegorical 
sense, which was perfect and true wisdom. The 
principal points in which the Dnizcs dill'er from the 
Other Mohammedan sects, aro tho authority they 
attribute to El Hakim, and their reverence for a 
charter of faith which ho is said to have bequeathed 
to his followers. This charter was found suspended 
in one of the mosques after the death of El Hakim, 
and it is held in greater veneration among tho Druzcs 
than tho Koran. It is a curious fact, that though 
this singular people profess to he Mohammedans, 
and to believe in the Koran, so far are they from 
reverencing Mohammed as a prophet, that they never 
pronounce his name without cursing his memory. 
“ We are those,” say they, “ who have been put in 
possession of tho faith, after the religion of Moham- 
med, tho son of Abdallah : may the malediction of 
the Lord ho upon him." They are partial to the 
name of Uuitariaus, asserting that they alone rightly 
understand the doctrine of the Divine Unity. In 
regard to El Hakim, whom they chiefly venerate, 
they expect his return in a short time, if it so pleases 
him, and that he will reign with his followers upon 
the earth through ages of ages, when those who now 
rofuso to own him shall he subjected to his sway, 
cast into chains, compelled to pay an annual tribute, 
and forced to wear distinctive marks upon their dress, 
lly the zeal of Hamza, the now doctrines were rapid- 
ly spread in Egypt, Palestine, ami along the coast of 
Syria, hut in consoqnenco of the persecution raised 
against them by the orthodox Mohammedans, the 
Dmzos took refuge in the mountains of Lebanon, 
whore on the range of the Anti*Ljl>aiHis there aro 
found, by the most recent accounts, fully 200,000 of 
them. 

Tho religion of the Druzcs, as lkr as it has yet 
boon discovered, is a system of Docsm mingled with 
occasional traces of Judaism, Christianity, and Mo- 
tiaramedauUm. They practise neither cirqumcisidn, 
prayer, nor fasting; they drink wine, eat swine’s 
flesh, and marry within the prohibited degrees. 
They wear a white turbau as an emblem of purity. 


All tho ceremonies of their religion are studiously 
enveloped in mystery; their mosques are isolated, 
built usually on the tops of hills, and none but the 
initiated are allowed to be present at their worship. 
In their sanctuaries the veiled figure of a calf is reli 
giously kept, which they regard as the symbol of 
the invisible Imam; this is rarely uncovered, and 
never but to those who have obtained the liighe^ de- 
grees in the faith. The initiated are bound to main- 
tain the most inviolable secrecy in reference to reli 
gious matters, more especially as to their master El 
Hakim. Tho strict rule which they liave laid down 
on this point is, that “ whosoever shall betray the 
least of those secrets shall be slain without mercy 
in the public assembly of the Druzes as an Apos- 
tate.” 

Tho ecclesiastical arrangements of the Druzes are 
hr idly described by Niebuhr in his ‘ Travels in Ara- 
bia,’ tSrc. “The J)ruzes,” he says, “are divided into 
Akals, that is to say, Ecclesiastics; and Djahela or 
Seculars. The Ecclesiastics are dependent upon 
three Akals, who arc Sheiks among them; of wlmm 
one dwells in the district Arkub, the second in the 
district Tschuf el Ileitc, and tho third in the district 
IJasbeia. The Akals are distinguished from the Se- 
culars by tlioir white dress. They have genei silly 
good houses on the hills ; and, judging by those few 
which I saw on the road from Saidc to Damascus, it 
seems to me that they have not chosen the worst 
situations. On Thursday evening, which among the 
Orientals is called the night of Friday, they assemble 
in the house of one or other of their fraternity, to 
perform their worship and pray for the whole nation: 
the wives of Ecclesiastics may he present, but they 
do not admit Seculars, not even a Sheik or an Emir. 
They despise all employment* of honour in the world 
— but perhaps in this they make a virtue of neces 
sity — for, on the return of Hakim, they hope to be 
kings, viziers, and pachas. They do not marry the 
daughters of Seculars; and they even carry their 
aversion to tho property of the great so far, as not 
to cat with the Sheiks and Emirs of their own na- 
tion. Akals eat ouly with Akals; and with the 
peasants and other poor people, who they are certain 
earn their bread by labour.” JJurckhardt Also throws 
further light upon tho subject in his 'Travels in Sy- 
ria.’ “ It seems to be a maxim with them,” he tells 
us, “ to adopt the religious practices of the country 
in which they reside, and to profess the creed of the 
strongest ; hence, they all profess I slam ism in Syria ; 
and even those who have been baptized, on account 
of their alliance with the Shehab family, still prac- 
tise the exterior forms of the Mohammedan faith. 
These is no truth in the assertion that the Druzes go 
cue day to the mosque, and the next to the church; 
they ail profess Islamism : and whenever they mix 
with Mohammedans, they perform the rites prescrib- 
ed by their religion. In private, however, they 
break it Vhc fast of Ramadan, curse Mohammed, in- 
dulge in wine, and eat food forbidden by the Koiau 
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They beer an inveterate hatred to all religion# ex- 
cept their own, but more particularly to that of the 
Fmnks, chiefly in consequence of a tradition current 
among them, that the Europeans will cue day over- 
throw their commonwealth. 11 

Dr. Wilson, in his 1 Lands of the Bible, 1 gives the 
substance of a catechism used among the Druses in 
the education of the young, and the doctrines which 
it contains are in complete conformity with the views 
which we have given of their system of religion — a 
system which simply substitutes El Ilakim for Mo- 
hammed, and a vague unsatisfactory Doism for all 
that the Koran contains of Christianity. 

Before closing this article, wo may notice a pecu- 
liarity of dress among the female Druses, mentioned 
by various travellers in Palestine. Messrs. Bonar 
and M'Cheyne thus describe it : “ In the streets of 
Beyrout, it is common to meet Druse women wear- 
ing tlio tantour or ‘horn* of silver, with the white 
veil thrown over it. It is far from being a graceful 
ornament, and is adopted only by the women of Le- 
banon. It is likely that this fashion was borrowed 
originally from the language of Scripture, and not 
that any such fashion existed long ago, to which 
Scripture refers. Probably the truth in regard t<* 
this custom, is the same as in regard to several prac- 
tice# in me among the Ahvhsinians; they have 
grafted customs on a literal application of Scripture 
expressions. Such passages as ‘1 have defiled vnj 
horn in tho died,* may have suggested this singular 
head-dress to the people of Lebanon. The horn to 
which the words of Scripture refer, was simply, ah 
among the Greeks, the horn of animals, that being 
their principal weapon of defence, and therefuro the 
natural symbol of power. 11 

DRYADS (Gr. drus t an oak), inferior female 
divinities among the ancient Greeks and Homans, 
who presided over trees. 

DKYOPS, a king of the Drynpcs, who were 
named from him. After his death he wa# worship- 
ped by the Aftirncans in Messenia. ns an an cost nil 
licro, and as a son of Apollo. A fe- rival was ob- 
served in honour of this deity every second year. 

DUALISM, that system of doctrine which m:ihi- 
tains that there are two essential, bc lf-subsisttng, in- 
dependent principles, a good and an evil principle. 
Evil is thus put beyond the Divine control, having 
an independent existence out of God. This was one 
of the fundamental principled of the Gnostic here- 
sies. They were essentially dualistic. They endea- 
voured to explain the present state of things in a 
moral point of view, by alleging it to l>e the product 
of two opposite principle!, the result of the commix- 
ture of two hostile kingdoms. This peculiar ntlion 
cluirncterized the Syrian as distinguished from \llfc 
Alexandrian Gnosis, and was evidently borrowed 
from the Barrie or ancient Persian system of Zo- 
roaster, winch maintained Ahrimttn and lijp kirjg- 
dora to be equally original and self- subsisting Vith 
Ormumi and hit kingdom. (See Aubsta.) This 


theory, ah was manifested in the Manichean sect, 
assumed the existence of an Active, turbulent king- 
dom of dark ness, which was constantly making 
inroads on the kingdom of light, and thus mixing 
the light with the darkness, or the evil with the 
good. This system of Dualism was found also among 
the Platonists in the hyh or substance of the corpo- 
real world as opposed to the mundane soul animating 
the universe. “ The most essential difference, 1 * says 
Meander, 41 between tho Gnostic systems, ami the one 
which is best suited also to ho made tho basis of 
their distribution, is that which arises from their dif- 
ferent degrees of divergence, in respect to what con- 
stitutes the peculiarity of the Gnostic view of the 
universe, from the purely Christian view. It is tho 
Dualist io dement carried out ;~~by virtue of which 
those oppositions, — which Christianity exhibits as 
^inflicting with the original unity in creation, ns 
having first originated iu the fall of the creature, and 
only to be removed by the redemption, — these oppo- 
sitions are considered as original, grou titled in the 
very principles of existence hence, also, as being 
of such a kind that they could not be overcome by 
the redemption itself;-- 'the oppositions between a 
temporal, earthly, and a higher, invisible order of 
tilings ; between the natural, the purely human, and 
the divine. This opposition, so apprehended, must 
bo extended moreover to the relation of Uhrislinniiy 
to the creation, to nature, and history. Where this 
opposition generally was seized in its most sharp and 
decided form, nothing less could be supposed than 
an absolute opposition also between Christianity and 
the creation — between nature and history. Chris- 
tianity must make its appearance as an altogether 
sudden thing, an a fragment disconnected from every- 
thing else, ns something coining in wholly without 
expectation. According to this view, no giadual 
development of tho Theocracy, as an organically con- 
nected whole, could bo admitted. The connection, 
also, tna-t be broken between Christianity mid Ju- 
daism. Ami all tins becomes coinenl rated in the 
form of relation in which tho Demiurge was con- 
ceived to stand to the Supreme, perfect God, and tho 
world of Eons, Everything depends, limn, on tho 
circumstance, whether an absolute opposition waa 
made to exist here, or room was still left for some 
sort of mediation, it is manifoi, how deeply this 
difference must affect everything that pertains to 
the province ot morals and religion. 11 

Dualism lay at* he foundation of the system of the 
Basimdmkh (which see}, which ascribed the mix- 
ture of the I^ivine element with matter to an en- 
croachment of the kingdom of darkness on the king- 
dom of light, hut not only did Dualism prevail in 
various Gnostic %y stems, it also occupies A promi- 
nent placs in tho principal Oriental systems of reli- 
gion. Thus both Budha and Brahm are represented 
as under the necessity of passing out of themselves 
into manifestation. Thus springs into existence the 
w orld of phenomena or appearances, the Mala ot 
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illusion. in man the spirit or soul returns buck 
through various stages into the pure being of the 
Spirit, the Ninmna of the Budhists, or absorption 
into Hr 1 1 /an the eternal spirit, the supremo felicity 
of the Brnhinanists. The Manichean dualism was ati 
evident combination of the Zoroostrmn and the Bud- 
hist systems. 

DUCHOHORTZI (Slav. Ditch , a spirit, and Ixrr- 
etz , a wrestler), or combatants in spirit, a sect of dis- 
senters from the Russian (Greek) church. The 
origin of this sect lias never been fully Ascertained. 
They themselves allege, when interrogated on the 
subject, that the first persons who held their princi- 
ples were the three Hebrew youths mentioned in Dan. 
iii., who were east by Nebuchadnezzar into a burning 
fiery furnace, because they refused to worship the 
idolatrous image which the king set up. No re- 
cords exist as to the history of the Duchohortzi', 
none, At leant, have been made public. The late 
Count Krannski, whose knowledge of tho religions 
of the .Slavonic nations was very extensive and mi- 
nute, was of opinion that they are a continuation 
of the sect of tho Patakkni s (which see), who 
maintained exactly tho same doctrine about the fall 
of the soul before the creation of the world ns the 
Duchohortzi hold, and who were very numerous in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in Scrviu, Bosnia, 
and Dalmatia, but of whom no mention is made 
since the latter part of tho fifteenth century. Whe- 
ther this conjecture bo well founded or not, the 
Duchohortzi were only discovered towards the mid- 
dle of tho last century in different parts of Russia. 
Tho attention of the government was particularly 
attracted towards them by the conscientious refu- 
sal of the members of the sect to serve in the army. 
This resolution, tirmly adhered to, drew down upon 
them tho persecution of the civil authorities during 
tho reigns both of Catharine am! Paul, Complete 
toleration, however, was afforded them on the suc- 
cession of Alexander 1. to the throne of the Czars, 
and they wore freely permitted to form settlements 
in tho south of Russia on tho right hank of the Mn- 
loci ma, whero Dr. Henderson found them in 1K22 
occupying eight villages, besides an island called the 
Isle of Wolves. 

Tho moBt distinct account of the faith of the 
Duchohortzi is contained in a memorial which, in 
tho time of their persecution under Catharine, they 
presented to Kochowski, governor of ICkaterinosIav. 
It runs thus: “God is only one, Kut he is one in 
tho Trinity. This holy Trinity is* an inscrutable 
Being. The Father is the Light, the Son is the 
Life, tho Holy Ghost is tho Peac<\. In man the. 
Pat her is manifested os tho memory, the Son as the 
feasor., tho Holy Ghost as the will. The human 
| soul is tho image of God ;« but this image in us js 
i nothing cl -e than tho memory, the reasou, r and the 
I will. The soul had existed before the creation of 
! tho visible world. The soul fell before the creation 
! «d tho world, together with many spirits, who then 


fell in the spiritual world, in the world above ; there- 
fore, the fall of Adam and Eve, which is described in 
the Scripture, must not be taken in its usual sense ; 
but this part of the Scripture is an image, wherein is 
represented, firstly, the fall of the human soul from a 
state of exalted purity in the spiritual world, and 
before it came into the world; secondly, tie fall 
which was repeated by Adam, in the beginnirg of 
the days of this world, and which is adapted to our 
understanding; thirdly, the fall which, since Adam, 
is spiritually and carnally repeated by all of us men, 
and which will be repeated till the destruction of the 
world. Originally the fall of the soul was brought 
about by its contemplating itself, and beginning to 
love only itself, so that it turned away from the 
contemplation and love of God ; and by a voluntary 
pride. When the soul was, for its punishment, 
enclosed in the prison of the body, it fell for the sec- 
ond time in the person of Adam, through the guilt 
of the seductive serpent; that is to say, throng 
tho evil corrupted will of the flesh. At present, the 
fall of all of us is mused by the seduction of the 
same serpent, which has entered into us through 
Adam, through the use of the forbidden fruit, t. e. 
through the pride and vnin-gloriousness of the spirit, 
and the lnsciv iouMicss of the fie«dt, The consequence 
of the first fall of the soul in the world above was 
the loss of the divine imago, and its imprisonment in 
the matter. The memory of man was weakened, 
and he forgot what he had formerly been. His rea- 
son became darkened, and his will corrupted. It 
was thus that Adam appeared in thus world with a 
faint recollection of the former higher world, without 
a clear reason niul just will. His sin, which lay in 
his fall repeated on the earth, does not, however, de- 
scend to his posterity; but every one sins, and is 
saved for himself. Although it is not the fall of 
Adam, but. the wilfulness of each individual, which is 
the root of the sin, no man is, however, exempt from 
fall and sin, because every one who comes into tin's 
world had already formerly fallen, and brings with 
him the inclination to a new fall. After the fall of 
the soul in the world above, God created for it this 
world, and precipitated it, according to his justice, 
from the world of spiritual purity into this world, as 
into a prison, for the punishment of sin ; and now 
our spirit, imprisoned in this world, is sinking and 
burying itself in this cauldron of elements which 
ferment in it. On the other side, the soul is let 
down into the present life as into a place of purifies 
tion, in order that, being clothed with fiesh, and fol- 
lowing its own reason and will, it should be grounded 
either in good or evil, and thus either obtain the 
forgiveness of its former guilt, or become subject to 
everlasting punishment. When the fiesh is formed 
for us in this world, our spirit flows down upon it 
from above, and man is called into existence. Our 
Jlckh is, tho storehouse into which our soul is re- 
ceived, and in winch it loses the recollection and the 
feeling of what we had once been Imfore our incar 
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nation : it u the thin water of the elements iu the 
: boiling cauldron of tlus world, — in tins world of the 
, Lord, in which our souls must be refiued into a pure 
eternal spirit, which is better than the former one ; 
it is the cherub with the fiery sword, who bars to us 
the way to the tree of life, to God, to the absorption 
, iu huoGodhead ; and hero is fuliilled on man that 
! diviiys destination, 1 And now, lest he put forth his 
hand, and take also of the tree of life, and cat, and 
live for ever.* 

“ As God foresaw from all eternity the fall of the 
soul in the flesh, and knew that man could not by his 
own strength rise from this fall, the Eternal Love 
decided to desccud on the earth, to become man, and 
to satisfy by its sufferings tho eternal justice. 

44 Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and God himself. 
It must be, however, observed, that when He is con- 
sidered in the Old Testament, He is nothing else 
than the Heavenly Wisdom of God, tho AH-prcser- 
ver, which in the beginning was clothed in the nature 
of the world, aud afterwards iu the letters and writ- 
ings of the revealed Word. Christ is the Word of 
God, which speaks to us in the book of nature ami 
in the Scriptures; the power which, through tin* 
sun, miraculously shines upon the creation and in 
living creature**, — which moves every tiling, animates 
every tiling, and is every where, in number, weight, 
and measure, lie is the power of God which, in our 
ancestors, as well as now iu ourselves, acted and acts 
in diiTercnt manners. When lie is, however, con- 
sidered in the New Testament, He is nothing else 
than the Incarnate Spirit of the highest wisdom, 
knowledge of God, and truth, — the Spirit of love, 
tho Spirit coming from above, incarnate, inexpressi- 
ble, holiest joy, the Spirit of comfort, of peace in 
fulness, of every pulsation of the heart, the Spirit of 
chastity, sobriety, moderation. 

lt Christ was also man, because lie was, like our- 
selves, bom iu the flesh. But he aLo descends into 
every one of us, through the annunciation of Ga- 
briel, and is spiritually received, as in Mary; lie is 
born in the spirit of every believer ; lie goes into 
the desert, — namely, into the flesh of the same,— is 
tempted by the devil in every man, through the oures 
of life, lasciviousness, and worldly honours. When 
He waxes strong in us, He speaks words of instruc- 
tion; lie is persecuted, and suffers death on the 
cross; is kid into the grave of the flesh; He rises 
in the light of glory, in the soul of those who suffer 
affliction to the tenth hour; lie lives iu them forty 
day’s, influences all love in their hearts, and leads 
them accordingly towards heaven, and brings them 
upon the altar of glory,*aa a holy, true, and lovely 
sacrifice." 9 

The Duchobortzi acknowledge the Scriptures o^tbe 
Old and New Testament to be the Word of God, but, 
like the Swedenborgians, they maintain that even 
the plainest historical statemeuU*of the Bible have 
a mysterious, allegorical meaning, which it if the ex- 
elusive privilege of their sect fully to understand. 


Tho whole of religion they place iu mystio exercises 
to the exclusion of all external rites and ceitraumtes 
4 ‘ On our urging upon them," says I)r. Henderson, 

44 the importance of being well supplied with tho 
Scriptures, they told us we were much mistaken it 
we imagined they had not the Bible among them— j 
they had it in their hearts; the light thus imparted 
was sufficient, and they needed nothing more. Every 
tiling with them is spiritual. They speak indeed of 
Christ, ami his death; hut they explain both hie per- 
son and sufferings mystically, and build entirely upon 
a different foundation than tho atonement. They 
make no distinction of days and meats ; and mar- 
riage, so far from being a raemmeut with them, as in 
the Greek church, is scarcely \iewed as a civil rite." 

Preferring tho inward to the outward light, this soot 
have always been ready to embrace, any opinions 
which a zealous and enthusiastic mind might suggest 
to them. At one time they were called by tho gov- 
ernment JKonobortsi , because they rejected the i>se of 
pictures iu their worship. But they assume to them- 
selves the name of Chrhlians, and all other people they 
denominate men of tho world. They never enter tho 
national churches, or bow before the pictures in the 
time of prayer; they neither cross themselves, not 
observe the appointed fasts; they neither observe 
the ordinance of baptism, nor that of tho Lord's 
Supper. They have no stated place for worship, 
nor do they ohacru' any particular day as more sacred 
than another. Their meetings are often held in the 
open air, in two circles, the. one of men, and the 
other of women. l)r. Pinko.) ton, whose long resi- 
d« nee in Russia renders his testimony peculiarly 
valuable, gives the following interesting account of 
their meetings: 41 Each of them is at liberty to lmld 
a meeting in his own house, and to invite such o 
his brethren as are near him to attend. In such 
meeting 8 , they always sup together; and should the 
brother in who*e house the meeting is held not la* 
able to provide food sufficient to entertain his gucsis, 
in that case they either send themselves, beforehand, 
provisions for this purpose, or bring them along with 
them. 

“Being assembled, they salute one another; the 
men salute the men, and tho females this females, by 
taking each other by the right hand, and thrice bow- 
ing aud kissing one another; at the same time every 
one pronounces a short prayer. These three bowe 
and three embrace*, they perform in the name of the 
three- one God, the purifying of the flesh, and to 
the root ing out # of pride They take each other by 
the hand as a mark of their union in love, in calling, 
in knowledge* of judgment, rnd of the unseen God, 
who is within tlicm. 

“ In the couwe of the meeting, they pray out? 
after another, sing psalms, and explain the word 01 
AM ; bnj as the greater part of them are unable to 
read, most of tins is performed in their assemble- 
extemporaneously. They liave no appointed priest s, 
but contest Jesus Christ alone to be the only ju* t I 
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holy, jiuro, uudelilcd priest, separated from sinners, 
and exalted above the heavens ; ho also is their only 
Teacher. In their assemblies they instruct each 
other from the Scriptures; every one speaks accord- 
ing to the grace given him, to the admonishing and 
comforting of his bretliren. Even 'women are not 
excluded from this privilege ; for they say, Have not 
women enlightened understandings as well as men ? 
They pray standing or sitting, just us it happens. 
At the eud of the meeting they aguin embrace 
each other thrice, as at the beginning, and then se- 
parate.” 

The readiness with which the Duchobortzi em- 
brace any novel opinions was remarkably exemplified 
about the beginning of the present century. An indi- 
vidual named Kapustin, a discharged non-commission- 
ed officer of the guards, joined the sect at their settle- 
ment on the banks of the Molodma. J»y his talentr, 
eloquence, and insinuating manners, this man obtained 
such an Influence over the minds of these sectarians, 
that they regarded him as a prophet, and blindly 
submitted to all his dictates. He led them to be- 
lieve in the doctrine of transmigration of souls, and 
other strange Oriental notions, such as that “ the 
soul of every believer was an emanation of the Hod* 
head, the Word made flesh, and would remain upon 
earth, but change its body, as long as the created 
world was to exist; that God lias manifested him- 
self as Christ in the body of Jesus, who was the 
wisest and must perfect of men that ever lived; and 
that, therefore, the soul of Jesus was the most per- 
fect and purest of all souls; that since the time 
when God manifested himself in Jesus, lie always 
remains wit It mankind, living and manifesting him- 
self in every believer; but the individual soul of 
Jesus, according to what he declared himself, saying. 
— * I shall remain with you to the end of the days,’ — 
continues to dwell in this world, changing its body 
from generation to generation, but retaining, by a 
particular dispensation of God, tho memory of its 
former existence ; therefore every man in whom the 
soul of Jesus is dwelling knows it. During the fust 
ages of Christianity this fact was universally acknow- 
ledged, and the new Jesus was known to all. lie 
governed the church, and decided all the controver- 
sies about religion. He was called the pope; but 
false popes soon usurped the throne of Jesus, who 
lms retained only a small uumber of faithful followers 
and true believers, according to what he has predict- 
ed himself, that many are called, byt few are chosen. 
These true believers aro the Duchobortzi; Jesus is 
constantly amongst them, and the soul animates one 
of them. Thus Sylvan Koleanikof (a leader of their 
sect), whom many of your old people have known, 
was a real Jesus; but now 1 am he, as true as hea- 
ven is over my head, and the earth under my feet, — 
1 am the true Jesus Christ, your Lord. 1'herefoia 
fall down upon your knees and worship me f 1 ” Such 
was the credulity with which these simple enthu- 
siasts listened to the teaching of Kapustin, that 


in obedience to his command, they forthwith fell 
down at his feet and worshipped him. 

Kapustin thus claimed to be recognized as the head 
of the sect, at least that portion of it which was set- 
tled in Taurida. Having confirmed his authority, he 
established a perfect community of goods amongst 
liia followers, and for a time, by the introduction ot 
manufactures, and the diligent cultivation of th^soil, 
the colony was remarkably flourishing. In 1814, 
Kapustin was imprisoned on the cliarge of making 
proselytes from the national church, but in a short 
time he was liberated on bail. He established a 
council of thirty persons for the government of the 
body, twelve of whom received tho name of apostles. 
On the death of Kapustin, the council elected his son 
as his successor, a youth of only fifteen years of age, 
and witlml weak-minded, and incapable of ruling. 
The result of this arrangement was, that the govern- 
ment of the community rested with tlio council, who 
formed amongst themselves a secret tribunal, which 
in some way or other dispatched all who were either 
guilty, or supposed to have been guilty of resisting 
their authority. In this way about four hundred indi- 
viduals unaccountably disappeared. The government 
were informed of it, uud an inquiry was commenced 
in 1834, which was concluded in 1839. A great 
number of dead bodies were found, some of which were 
mutilated, whilst the appearance of others lmt too 
plainly indicated that they had been buried alive. 
In consequence of tho horrid disclosures which took 
place at this time, a proclamation was issued by tho 
emperor Nicholas in 1811, ordering that all the 
Duchobortzi belonging to the colony on tho right 
bank of the Moloelma, diould be sent into the Trans- 
Caucasian provinces, and there, divided into separate 
settlements, and placed under a strict surveillance. 
In consequence of this order, nearly 2,500 indivi- 
duals were transported to the Trans-Caucasian pro- 
vinces, while the remainder of the sect conformed, 
outwardly at least, to the established church of 
Kussia. 

DUH’LIIAJJA, the best of the four sacred 
months of the Mohammedans, and the month on 
which the pilgrimage to Mecca is performed. Sea 
Mecca (Pilgrimage to), 

DULC1X1STS. See Apostoucals. 

DUMA, an inferior kind of worship, which, ac- 
cording to Homan Catholic divines, may lawfully be 
given to saints and angels. They distinguish it 
from Latria on the one lmnd, which must be given 
exclusively to God, and from II}/perdulia t the hom- 
age higher than Dulia, which is due, as they believe, 
to the Virgin Mary as the mother of our Lord. See 
Adoration. 

, Du’LKAADA, one of the four months accounted 
sacred by the Mohammedans. This month is sacred 
as being devoted to preparation for the pilginnage 
to (Mecca. 

DJJC-KAFFAlN, an idol worshipped by the an- 
cient Arabian*. 
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DULKKPHEL, a prophet who, according: to tho 
Arabic legends, existed before Christ, and who, they 
allege, restored 20,000 persons to life at one time. 

HUNKERS. a sect of German Baptists, or Breth- 
ren aa they prefer to be called, who emigrated front 
Germany to the United States of North America 
between the years 1718 and 1730. Their first ap- 
penance in America was in 1719, when about twenty 
families landed in Philadelphia, but as they scattered 
over a wide range of country, they were unable to 
meet together for public worship, and would have 
fallen into a state of indifference as to religious mat" 
tern, had not some of the more zealous of them 
formed a church at Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 
1723, under the ministry of Peter Becker. This 
church grew rapidly in numbers, ami in a short time 
others were formed on the same principles. Hitherto 
they liad been First Day German Baptists, that is, 
they held the first day of the week to be the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. The sect had sprung out of the Pic- 
tistic controversy, which arose in tlio Protestant 
churches of Germany and Holland in the end of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth centu- 
ries. In 1708, the society afterwards called Hunkers 
was first formed in Germany. Driven by persecu- 
tion from their country, Mine took refuge in Hol- 
land, and otliers in the duchy of Cloves, while the 
mother church removed to Friesland, and thence to 
America. 

Soon after the sect of the Hunkers had established 
themselves in the United State-, a church connected 
with the body was formed at Mill Creek, in Lancas- 
ter county. To this community belonged Conrad 
Beissel, a native of Germany, who, on studying the 
subject of the Sabbath, came to the conclusion that 
the seventh day, not the first, ought to be observed 
as sacred to the Lord. In 1725 he published a tract 
in support of his opinions, which excited no small 
sensation among the brethren of tlio Mill Creek 
church. Beissel thereupon quitted the settlement, 
and retired to a solitary place in the same county, and 
being joined by a number of the brethren who bad 
embraced his opinions on the Sabbath, a community 
was formed, which adopted the seventh day or Jew- 
ish Sabbath as the day set apart for religious exer- 
cises. Hence the sect is often termed the German 
Seventh Day Baptists. 

In 1733 a kind of monastic society was established 
by Beissel and bis folio wow, who formed a small 
colony in a sequestered district called Ephrata. 
The members of this singular body adopted tbe dress 
of White Friars , consisting of a long white robe 
reaching down to theliecls, with a sash or girdle 
tound the waist, and a capuche or cowl hanging down 
over the neck. All who entered the cloister returned 
monastic names, though no monastic vows were 
taken, neither were they under a superior, all the 
brethren and sisters being on a jgjrfect equality. • On 
joining tlie society no one was required to sjitender 
Vis property, but the property which belonged to the 


society by donation, or by the labour of tbe single 
bictlucn and sisters, was common stock. The reli- 
gious principles of this body are thus stated by Dr. 
Fahnestock of Hordcutown, New Jersey. 

4i 1. Tlu*y receive tho Bible as the only rule of 
faith, covenant, ami et»de of laws for church govern- 
ment. They do not admit the least license with the 
letter and spirit of the Scriptures, and especially the 
New Testament — do not allow one jot or tittle to be 
add(*d or rejected in the administration of the ordi- 
nances, but practise them precisely as they arc in- 
stituted and set forth by Jesus Christ in his 
word. 

" 2. They believe in the divinity of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and tho trinity of the Godhead; having 
unfurled tins distinctive banner on the first page of 
a hymn book which they had printed for the Society 
#s early as 1739, viz.: ‘There arc three that bear 
record in heaven, tho Father, the Word, ami the 
Holy Ghost: and these three are one. And there 
are three that bear witness in earth, tho Spirit, and 
the water, and the blood; and these three agree in 
one.' 

“3. They believe that salvation is of grace, and 
not of works ; and they rely solely on tho merit# 
ami atonement of Christ. They believe, also, tha* 
that atonement is sufficient for every creature — that 
Christ died for all who will call upon his name, and 
offer fruits meet for repentance; and that all who 
come unto Christ are drawn of tho Father. 

“4. They contend for tho observance of tbe ori- 
ginal Sabbath, believing tlmt it require# an authority 
equal to tho Great Tnstitutor to change any of his 
decree#. They maintain that, a# he blessed and 
sanctified that day for ever, which ha# never lieen 
abrogated in hi# word, nor any Scripture to he found 
to warrant that construction, it is still as binding a# 
it, was when it was reiterated amid the thunders of 
Mount Sinai. To alter so positive and hallowed a 
commandment of the Almighty, they consider would 
require an explicit edict from the Great Jehovah* 
It was not foretold by any of the prophets, that with 
the new dispensation there would be any change in 
the sabbath, or any of the commandment#. Christ, 
who declared himself the Lord of the Sabbath, ob- 
served the seventh day, and made it the day of hi# 
especial ministration# ; nor did he authorize any 
change. The Apostle# have not untuned to do away 
the original Vabbath, or give any command to sub- 
stitute the first /or the seventh day. The circum- 
stance of tlio disciph# meeting together to break 
bread on the l?n*t day, which is sometime# used a a a 
pretext for observing that day, is simply what the 
seventh day jftople do at tins day. The sacrament 
was not administered by Christ nor by the Apostle# 
on the qphbath, but on the first day, counting aa the 
people pf Kphrata still 3o, the evening and the morn- 
ing te make the day. 

11 ft. They hold to the apostolic baptism — belie*- 
ers' baptism— and administer trine urmerston. with 
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the laying on of hands and prayer, while the recipient 
yet remains kneeling in the water. 

“ 0. They celebrate the Lord’s Supper at night, in 
imitation of our Saviour ; — washing at the same time 
each other's feet, agreeably to his command and ex- 
ample, as is expressly stated in the 13lh chapter of 
the Evangelist John, 14th and 15th verses. This is 
attended to on the evening after the close of the sab* 
bath — the sabbath terminating at sunset of the se- 
venth day; thus making the supper an imitation of 
that instituted by Christ, and resembling also the 
meeting of the Apostles on the first day to break 
bread, which has produced much confusion in some 
minds in rogard to the proper day to be observed.” 

The Hunkers hold that celibacy is not binding on 
any moinber of their community, but that it is to be 
commended os a virtue, aud as peculiarly conducive 
to a holy life. They do not approve of a salaried 
ministry, as they are of opinio* tlmt tlic gospel hav- 
ing boon sent without money and without price, 
every one who is railed to preach I lie word should 
do it purely from love to the cause. Hut although 
those are their avowed opinions as to the support of 
j the ministry, they are liberal in their presents, both 
of money and goods, to those who arc over them in 
the Lord. Their public worship is conducted in this 
maimer. They commence with a hymn ; then fol- 
lows prayer, the congregation kneeling ; after a sec- 
ond hymn the minister requests one of the brethren 
to read a chapter from any part of the Old or New 
Testament ; the minister now expounds the chapter 
which has been read, and ho is followed by the ex- 
hortors who enforce the practical lessons contained 
in it ; any of the brethren or singlo sisters may then 
deliver their sentiments on the points which have 
come under notice ; after which the service is closed 
with prayer, singing, and the reading of a psalm in- 
stead of the benediction. 

The followers of Heisscl, like the good man him- 
self, have been much misrepresented. They studied 
the strictest simplicity and economy in all their ar- 
rangements, and they lived together in social com- 
munity, in the utmost harmony and love. Governor 
Penn was in the habit of visiting Ephrata, and such 
was the high respect in which he hold the society, 
tlmt he kindly offered them a grant of five thousand 
acres of land, which he pressed upon their acceptance 
as a Seventh Day Baptist manor. The gift, however, 
was politely declined on the ground tlmt large pos- 
sessions might interfere with the harmony of the 
society, and besides, they felt that it was unbecom- 
ing strangers and pilgrims to bo absorbed in the 
gains of this world and the accumulation' of property. 

lloissel, the founder of the Seventh«Day Baptists, 
at least, in America, died in 1708, and was succeeded 
by Peter Miller, under whom, though undoubtedly 
he was a man of energy and perseverance, the so-e 
eiety began to decline. The sect still exists,' though 
in small mid scattered fragments, which are chiefly 
found throughout Pennsylvania. They acknowledge 


the Holy Scriptures as the only rule of faith and || ! 
practice. They keep the seventh day of the week ■ 
as the Sabbath, alleging that the Sabbath instituted '« 
in paradise has never been abolished, either by God ; 
himself, or by Ilim who declares himself the Lord of j : 
the Sabbath. They administer baptism by true |- | 
immersion. When the person is kneeling in the : j 
water, lie is plunged three times forward under wpter, I 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of | 
the Holy Ghost.” The ordinance is accompanied jj 
with the laying on of hands and with prayer, while j j 
the person is yet in the water. None but adults are jj ; 
baptized, though children of believing parents are ! 
received into the church by the laying on of hands \ j ! 
and prayer, for a blessing upon them after the ex- ; 
ample of Christ, Matth. x. 1G. They practise the j 
washing of feet before the Lord’s Supper, which they j j j 
celebrate in the evening, as being tbe time at which ! j j 
it was observed by our blessed Lord. Open com- jj 
amnion is the rule of the church, no person being i ( 1 
refused admission to the Lord’s Supper who ex* j i 
presses a desire to partake of it; and this practice i j 
they support by appealing to the Apostle 1’aul, j 
who throws the responsibility on tbe individual par- ii ; 
taker, when be says, 1 Cor. xi. *28, “But let a man j j 
examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread, l 
and drink of that cup.” In everything this sect ! } 
endeavour to approach as nearly as possible to a ! 
literal observance of the ordinances of Christ, pro- j 
cisely in accordance with the time, manner, and cir 
cnmstautiul details of their original institution. 

DUUGA, one of the principal forms in which the 
consort of Sbi\a, the destroying power of the Ilin- 1 
dus, has been manifested. This goddess is believed 
to ho possessed of tremendous power, having been 
endowed with the distinctive attributes of all the 
gods. She is usually represented with ten arms, 
each of them supplied with a warlike weapon, and 
thus equipped, she. stands forth as the champion and 
defender of her fellow immortals. It was by an act 
of prowess, the conquest of a giant who had dispos- 
sessed the gods of their dominion, that she obtained 
the name of Durga. The details of this mighty 
feat arc thus described by Dr. Duff in his 1 India and 
India Missions:’ 11 In remote ages, a giant named 
l)urg4, having performed religious austerities of 
transcendent merit, in honour of Brahma, obtained 
his blessing, and became a great oppressor. lie 
conquered the three worlds ; dethroned all the gods, 
except the sacred Triad ; banished them from their 
respective heavens to live in forests ; and compelled 
them at his nod to come and bow down and worship 
before him, and celebrate hiv praise. He abolished i 
all religious ceremonies. The Brahmins, through } 
fee* of him, forsook the reading of the Vedas. The 
rivers changed their courses. Fire lost its energy. ; 
The territied stars retired from hia sight. He as- 
sunned the forms of the clouds, and gave rain when- 
ever he pleased ; the earth, through fear, gave an 
abundant increase; and the treea yielded flowers 
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and fruits out of season. The gods at length ap- 
plied to Shiva. One said, he has dethroned me; 
another, he has taken my kingdom, — aud thus 
all the gods related their misfortunes. Shiva, 
pitying thoir case, desired his wife, Par vat i, to go 
and destroy the giant. She willingly accepted the 
commission. Durga prepared to meet her with 
an ymy of thirty thousand giants, who were such 
monsters in size, that they covered the surface of the 
earth, — ten millions of swift-footed horses,— a hun- 
dred millions of chariots, — a hundred and twenty 
thousand millions of elephants, — and soldiers beyond 
the power of arithmetic to number. Parvati, having 
assumed a thousand Arms, sat down upon a moun- 
tain, coolly awaiting the approach of her formidable 
foes. The troops of the giant poured their arrows 
at her, thick as the drop 9 of rain in a storm; they 
even tore up the trees and the mountains, and hurled 
them at the goddess: — she turned them all away; 
and caused millions of strange beings to issue from 
her body, which devoured all her enemies except 
their great leader. Ho then hurled a flaming dart 
at the goddess ; she easily turned it. a-ide. He dis- 
charged another; this she resisted by a hundred 
arrows. He leudled at her a club ami pike; these, 
too, she repelled. He broke oft* the peak of a moun- 
tain and threw it at her ; she cut it into seven pieces 
/>y her spear. He now assumed the shape of an ele- 
phant, as large as a mountain, and approached the 
goddess ; but she tied his leg**, and with her nails, 
which were like scimitars, tore him to pieces. Ho. 
then arose in the form of a buffalo, and with his 
horns cast stones ami mountains at the goddess — 
tearing up the trees with the. breath of his nostrils ; 
she pierced him with a trident, when he reeled to 
and fro. Renouncing the form of a buffalo, ho re* 
assumed his original body as a giant, with a thou- 
sand arms, and weapons in each ; she seized him by 
his thousand arms and carried him into the air, from 
whence she threw him down with a dreadful force. 
Perceiving, however, that this had no effect, sho 
pierced him in the breast with an arrow; when the 
blood issued in streams from his mouth, and he ex- 
pired. The gods, tilled with joy, immediately je- 
ascended their thrones, and were reinstated in their 
former splendour. The Brahmans recommenced the 
study of the Vedas. Sacrifices were again regularly 
performed. Everything resumed its pristine ftate. 
The heavens rang with the {Raises of Parvati. And 
the gods, in return for so signal a deliverance, im- 
mortalized the victory by transferring to the heroine 
the name of Durga.” 

This goddess is extensively and most enthusias- 
tically worshipped throughout Eastern India. # The 
wealthy natives have images of I)arga in their heuys 
made of gold, silver, brass, copper, crystal, stone, or 
mixed metal, which are daily worshipped. Her ten- 
armed image is approached with Jhe most profqpnd 
veneration. On either side are usually placid images 
ef her two sons, which are worshipped alodg with 


her ; — Ganesa, the god of wisdom, represented with 
the head of an elephant ; And Kartikeya, the god of 
war, riding 011 a peacock. Around the image o f 
Durga are usually represented a multitude of deml- 
goddesses, the companions of Durga in her wan. 
This female divinity is regarded as the patroness of 
thieves and robbers, who held her in great veneration. 
Hence she is sedulously worshipped by the Dakoits, 
or bandits of Bengal, who wore accustomed, before 
setting out on their marauding excursions, to propi- 
tiate Durga by the promise of a portion of their spoil. 
One of the most celebrated of the amiual festivals of 
Bengal is held in honour of this goddess. See next 
article. 

DURGA FlIJAH, a festival celebrated yearly in 
September among the natives of Eastern India, in 
honour of the goddess Dun a a (see preceding arti- 
cle). It extends altogether over fifteen days, twelve 
of them being spent in preparation for the last three 
great days of worship. In the view of this festival 
multitudes of images are made of a composition o( 
hay, wood, clay, or other light and cheap materials. 
They may be made of any size, from a few inches to 
ten, twelve, or even twenty feet in height, but most 
commonly they arc of the size of the human sta- 
ture. These images arc cither made by tho wor- 
shippers themselves, or purchased from professional 
image-makers. As the great days of the festival 
approach, all secular landticss is suspended both in 
town and country, by land and by water. At length 
the sacred festival commences. The first part of the 
ceremony consists in consecrating the images, which 
is dono by one or more Bralmmns, whose services 
are much in demand on this important occasion. 
Having provided himself with the leaves of a sacred 
tree, and other necessary articles for the service, ho 
approaches the imago of the goddess, and with the 
two forefingers of his right hand, ho touches the 
breast, the two checks, the eyes, and the forehead of 
the image, at each successive touch giving audibly 
ulteraiMO to the prayer, “ Let the spirit of Durga 
descend and tnkc possession of this image.” He 
then performs various ceremonies, and repeats the 
muntru* or mystical verses, at the repetition of which, 
as is firmly and universally believed, the gudilMw 
comes down from heaven to take bodily possession 
of the image. Immediately after the consecration of 
the images, the worship comment «, and is continued 
with numbcnless rites throughout the day. In the 
evening, alwmt eight o'clock, the principal jm jtth or 
worship is renewed with redoubled ardour. This, 
however, will be l>cst described in the graphic lan- 
guage of W. Duff. 11 Ho (the devotee) enters the 
hall ; he approaches the image ; and prostrates him- 
self before it. .After the usual ablutions, and other 
preparatory rites, he next twists himself Into a va- 
riety of* grotesque posrtircs ; sometimes sitting on 
the flgor, sometimes standing ; sometimes looking in 
one direction and sometimes in another* Then fol- 
lows the ordinary routine of observances sprlnk- 
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lings of the Mol with holy water ; ringings of its 
mouth ; washings of its feet ; wipings of it with a 
<lry cloth ; throwings of flowers aud green leaves 
over it ; adorning# of it with gaudy ornaments ; cx- 
hAlings of perfume ; alternate tinkling# and plaster- 
ings of the sacred boll with the ashes of sandal wood ; 
rnutterings of invocation for temporal blessings ; And 
a winding up of the whole with the lowliest act of 
prostration, in which the worshipper stretches hirn- 
I self at full length, disposing his body in such a man- 
ner as at once to touch the ground with the eight 
principal parts of his body, viz. — the feet, the thighs, 
the hands, the breast, the mouth, the nose, the eyes, 
and the forehead. 

44 After numbers have thus performed their wor- 
ship, there succeeds a round of carousals and festi- 
vity. The spectators arc entertained with fruits and 
sweetmeats. Guests of distinction have atar, <q* 
the essence of roses, and rich conserves, abundantly 
administered. Musicians, with various hand and 
wind instruments, are introduced into the hall. 
Numbers of abandoned females, gaily attired, and 
glittering with jewels, are hired for the occasion to 
exhibit their wanton dnne.es, and rehearse their inde- 
cent songs in praise of the idol, amid the plaudits of 
surrounding worshipper;. 

44 Another essential part of the worship consists 
in the presentation of different kinds of offerings to 
the idol. Those offerings, after being presented with 
duo form and ceremony, aro eventually distributed 
among the attendant priests. No sharu of them is 
expected to be returned to the worshipper; so that, 
ou his part, it is a real sacrifice. Whatever articles 
are once offered, become consecrated ; and are sup- 
posed to have some new and valuable qualities there- 
by imparted to them. Ilenco the more ignorant 
natives often come craving for a small portion of the 
sacred food, to be carried home to cure diseases." 

The sums expended on the celebration of the Dnr - 
(ja I'ujrih festival are enormous, and almost incredi- 
ble. At the lowest and most moderate estimate, ns 
Dr. Duff informs us, it has been calculated that half 
a million, at least, is spent every year on this object 
in Calcutta alone. This festival is also remarkable 
for the numbor of bloody sacrifices which are pre- 
; flouted to it. Hundreds of families in Calcutta offer 
1 scores of such sacrifices, many of them hundreds, and 
some of them even thousands. The sceue which en- 
sues on theso occasions is thus described by Dr. Duff : 
44 After tho worship, and the oflerin*»8 and the dan- 
cings in honour of the goddess have been concluded, 
the votaries proceed after midnight to the presenta* 
j tion of animals in sacrifice. It is in tin* central roof- 
! less court or area of the honso that *the process 'of 
I slaughter is usually carried on. Then a strong np- 
i right post is fastened in the ground, excavated at the 
| top somewhat like a double* pronged fork. * In this 
i | excavation the neck of the victim is inserlejJ, and 
j made fast by a transverse pin above. Close at hand 
I I stands the hired executioner, usually a blacksmith, 


with his broad heavy axe. And woe be to him if he 
fail in severing the head at one stroke 1 Such failure 
would betide ruin and disgrace to himself, and entail 
the most frightful disaster on his employer and fa- 
mily. 

44 Each animal is duly consecrated by the officiat- 
ing Brahman, who marks its horns and fowhead 
with red lead,— sprinkles it, for the sake of purify- 
ing with Ganges water, — adonis its neck with a 
necklace of leaves, and its brow with a garland of 
flowers, — and reads various incantations in its ears, 
adding, 4 O Durga, 1 sacrifice this animal to thee, 
that I may dwell in thy heaven for so many years.’ 
With similar ceremonies, each sacrificial victim, 
whether goat, sheep, or buffalo, is dedicated and 
slain amid the din and hubbub of human voices. The 
heads and part of the blood arc then carried in suc- 
cession to the hall within, and ranged before the 
image, — each head being there surmounted with a 
lighted lump. Over them the officiating Brahman 
repeats certain prayers, —utters appropriate incunta- 
tions, — and formally presents them as an acceptable 
feast to the goddess. Other meat-offerings and drink- 
offerings are also present*' with a repetition of the 
proper formulas. And last of nil, on a small square 
altar made of clean dry sand, burnt offerings of 
flowers, or grass, or leaves, or rice, or clarified but- 
ter, are deposited — with prayers, that all remaining 
sins may be destroyed by thu sacrificial fire. This 
naturally leads us to answer a question that is often 
asked, namely, What becomes of the flesh meat of 
so many animals? Part of it is offered on the altar 
as a burnt-sacrifice, Hut the. larger part of it always, 
ami not unfrequently tho whole, is devoured as food. 
The Brahmans, of course, ha\© their choice; ami 
the remainder is distributed in large quantities among 
the inferior castes. As it has been consecrated by 
being offered to the goddess, it is lawful for all who 
choose to partake of it." 

The same round of worship, and ceremonies, and 
sacrifices is continued for two days and two nights 
more. On tho morning of the fourth day, tho grand 
ceremony is performed of unconsecrating the images. 
This is accomplished by the officiating Brahman, 
who dismisses the goddesa from her earthly habita- 
tion by means of various rites, and sprinklings, and 
incantations, at the end of which he pronounces a 
farewell address to Durga, when all present unite in 
bidding her a sorrowful adieu, some being affected 
even to tears. The images, no longer the abode of 
the goddess, are now carried forth in solemn proces- 
sion to the banks of the Ganges, where, after various 
rites and ceremonies, the knage-carriers suddenly 
make^ an assault upon their images, violently break 
ttym in pieces, casting the broken fragments into 
the depths of the rolling river. Thus terminates one 
of the most popular festivals of the superstitions 
Ilipdus. 

DUSCHARA, an inferior divinity of tbs indent 
Arabians. 
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DUST (Casting)— DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. 


DUST (Casting). In. ancient times the Jews | 
were accustomed in time of mourning to cast dust 
upon their heads, and one of the most expressive 
modes which existed among them, of indicating ex* 
treme affliction, was sitting or lying in the dust. In 
Sacred Scripture there are two remarkable instances 
of citing dust. The first is, (hat of Shimoi, who, 
when David fled before his rebellious son, showed 
his hatred of, and contempt for, him, by throwing 
■tones and casting dust at him. Thus wo read iu 
2 Sam. xvi. 13, “ And as David and his men went by 
the way, Sbimei wont along on the hill's side over 
against him, and cursed as he went, and threw stonos 
at him, and cast dust.” Another instance of the 
same kind occurs in the case of the Apostle Paul. 
The Jews, we are told, seised him in the temple, and 
hod nearly put him to death, and they cried out, 
Acts xxii. 23, “and cast off their clothes, and threw 
dust into the air." This behaviour of the Jews was 
in complete accordance with a custom which pre- 
vails in almost every part of Asia of throwing dust 
upon a criminal, signifying that he deserves to lose 
his life, ami to be cast into the. grave. 

DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH, or, as it is 
termed in a wider and more general sense, the 
u Netherlands Reformed Clmrch." The tii>t in- 
troduction of Chri.-tianity into the Low Countries 
dates no further back than the seventh century, 
when a presbyter named Willibrurd, an Englishman 
by birth, commenced a mission with the sanction of 
the Pope in the Frankish districts of Friesland. This 
earliest missionary among the Frisians was accom- 
panied by twelve companions, and others joined 
them soon after. Among these may bo men- 
tioned, Lambert or Landebert, who was born of noble 
parents at Macstricht, and afterwards became bishop 
of that town, and who is said to have done much for 
the spread of Christianity in these quarters in con- 
nection with Wiliibrord, and to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom iu 708 or 709. Another individual to whose 
labours the Netherlands owe much in the infancy of 
their Christian history, was the holy Komuld, who 
was either a Scotchman, or, as is more probable, an 
Anglo-Saxon. Animated by ardent missionary zeal 
be settled in Lower Germany, took a share in the ‘la- 
bours of WiUitvrord, and was consecrated a bishop, 
but without a fixed see. Roinuld is regarded as the 
founder of the church of Mechlin and its patron 
saint. To give a firm foundation to the Christian 
church which had now been Sommenced in the Low 
Countries, a bishopric was established in the ancient 
city of Wilten, now called Utrecht, to which Willi- 
brord was ordained atjtome. The fameofWiili- 
brord’s success in these regions was soon spread 
abroad, and a warm interest excited. Among dtjwrs 
Bishop Wulfram of Bens resolved to visit this piQ- 
mtsing scene of missionary labour. He set out 
accordingly, accompanied by numerous followers, for 
Friesland, where he baptised nuftty of th* peoflle. 
The Frisians were not subject to the Franks* but 


under an iudependeut monarch. King Radbod pro- 
fessed himself to receive baptism at the bands ol 
Wulfram, but before the rite was administered, he 
put the question to the bishop, whether, when lie 
himself entered heaven, ho should find his predeces- 
sors there, those who were kings before him. The 
ecclesiastic replied, that those who had died without 
baptism must have perished ; when the monarch in- 
stantly exclaimed, “ What could I do with some few 
poor people in heaven ? I shall abide by the reli- 
gion of my fathers." The efforts of Wiliibrord with 
the Frankish king proved equally vain, 

Radbod, however, who had thrown every obstacle 
in the way of the conversion of his people to the 
Christian faith, died in 719, and the Frisians be- 
came more and more independent of the Franks, 
One of the warmest supporters of Wiliibrord in his 
missionary work was a man of rank and a Christian, 
minting, whose surname was Ado. This sealous 
friend of the good cause was so persecuted by Rad- 
hod and his ministers, that ho was compelled to flee 
with his family into the neighbouring territory of 
the Franks. After the death of Rad hod, Charles 
Martel), the mayor of the palace, presented Wur* 
sing with a fief on the border* of Friesland, and sent 
him back to his native province that he might have 
an opportunity of advancing the Christian cause 
among his people. Ho settled in the neighbourhood 
of Utrecht, and laboured with the utmost seal and 
activity in the work of his heavenly Master. Wiili- 
lirord continued to carry on his work as bishop of 
the new church for forty years, and died in 739 at 
the ago of eighty. 

The Frisians, after the death of lladbod, had em- 
braced Christianity in considerable numbers, and the 
impulse which the cause then received wo* not a JiltJo 
aided by the efficient assi-tancc which Wiliibrord ob- 
tained from the devoted Boniface, afterwards 1 he apos- 
tle of the Germans; and so anxious was the aged 
bishop to secure a continuance of the services of this 
laborious missionary, that he proposed to name him as 
his successor. The proposal, however, was declined, 
and Boniface, urged forward by a strong feeling of 
duty, transferred his lalxmrs to the Germans, among 
whom he was eminently successful. But throughout 
the whole course of his earnest self denying exertions 
for the conversion of the heathen Germans, Boniface 
seems never to have a holly lost s'ght of the people 
among whom Ijc had tirst laboured as a missionary, and 
accordingly, when ho had so far accomplished his 
work that he hafl established a Christian church in 
Germany, and midered u independent of his personal 
support, he resolved, though now advanced in Rfe,tn 
return to the {Mission in Friesland. Ilia wishes in 
this respect, however, were for a time rn danger ol 
l*cing frustrated* by the opposition of Uildegar, tbe 
syjwiy appointed bishop ef Cologne, who urged cot* 
tain obsolete pretensions by which he sought to ran- 
| dcr tWb diocese of Utrecht dependent on his autho 
I rity. These objections were easily answer'd, Utrechi 



j having been constituted originally by Pope Sergius 
on a metropolitan nee, holding directly from the 
| pope, and established for tlie conversion of the hea- 
then. The controversy on this point being speedily 
settled, Boniface set out for Friesland, with the ex- 
pectation of ending his days among the Frisians, and 
with this view he carried his shroud along with 
him. Ilis anticipations were soon destined to be 
realized. But the remainder of the history of Boni- 
face we give in the language of Ncondcr: “ With a 
little company of followers, some priests and some 
monks, and others servants, he proceeded along 
the banks of the Rhine, and landed on the shore of 
the Zuyderscc, being joined® Friesland, by his 
scholar, Bishop Eoban. They traversed the dis- 
trict ; and in many cases, found a favourable recep- 
tion, baptizing thousands of converts, and building 
now churches. Boniface sent many of those whom 
he lmd instructed and baptized back to their homes, 
with the injunction, that they should meet him again 
on a certain day, to receive confirmation. In the 
meantime) ho pitched his tents, and encamped with 
his companions on the hanks of the river Burda, not 
far from Dockingcn. It was on the fifth of Juno, 
in tho year 7fi5, that ho expected the return of his 
spiritual children. Early in the. morning he. heard j 
(lie distant sound of the approaching multitudes. 
Full of joy, he hastened to the floor of his tent. Bill 
lie soou found lm was grievously deceived. Thu 
clang of weapons indicated that the crowd was rush- 
ing on with a far other than friendly disposition. 
Many of the heathens, in fact, enraged at the sneers', 
of Boniface in turning their countrymen from the 
worship of idols, conspired to consecrate this day, on 
which so many were to bo received into the bosom 
of the Christian church, as a day of vengeance to 
their gods. Tho lay attendants on Boniface wished 
to defend him with their weapons; but Im forbade 
them. Bearing relics in his hand, he quietly awaited 
what might happen. In this attitude he exhorted his 
companions not to fear those who could hurt the 
body only, and were unable to harm the soul, but 
rather to think upon the unerring promises of their 
! Lord, and to trust in him who would soon enrich 

! their souls with tho reward of eternal glorv. Thus 

he died a martyr’s death in the seventy-fifth year of 
Ins age; and with him fell many of his followers, 
among whom was Bishop Kuban.” 

The death of Boniface at such a time was a heavy 
blow to the missionary cause in the Low Countries, 
but be left behind him a number ot^zealous men who 
had imbibed somewhat of bis carnett spirit. Con- 
i spumous among these was the Abbot Gregory, on 
whom the entire management of the mission now 
devolved. A seminary was established for the 
education of youth, and a mission Ary school, from 
j l which missionaries, were afterwards sent to* all parts 
! I of the country. Gregory was abundant in labours, ana 
!| through his instrumentality Christianity wasVidely 
I diffused throughout the Netherlands. He lived till he 


was more than seventy years of age, and laboured as j 

a faithful teacher to the end. He diedin*. r». 781, ; 

and was succeeded by Aldrich, who was consecrated i 
bishop in Cologne. This new superintendent of the ! 
mission iu Friesland received much valuable assist 
ance in his work from Liudger, a pious pupil of the 
Abbot Gregory, and who bad also been taugh^in the j 
school of the great Alcuin at York. For seven years { 
did Liudger labour as a presbyter, more particularly 
for the conversion of the heathen Frisians. His 
missionary work, however, was suddenly interrupted 
by the rise of the Saxon leader Wittckind against 
the Frankish government. The Saxon was success- 
ful in his enterprise, and heathenism once more got 
a footing in the country. The Christian churches 
were now reduced to ashes, and idol-temples rose 
upon their ruins. Tin* prospects of the mission be- 
ing thu* unexpectedly blighted, Liudger set out for 
Koine, and took up his residence in the abhey of I 
Monte Cassiuo. T n two years and a- half he returned j 
to Friesland, and found matters entirely changed r j 

Peace was restored, and the Saxon Wittekind had j I 

submitted to baptism. Liudger now renewed bitr 
labours witli the express sanction of the Kmperoi 
Charles, who assigned him a sphere of mis^ioiiart 
work around Groningen and Nordcn. This young s 
mail continued for many years to instruct the Fri- I 
sinus in the knowledge of Christian truth, and with 
such success that many publicly renounced heathen 
ism and embraced Christianity. <! 

Another active and efficient labourer in the con- ; 
version of the inhabitants of the Low Countries ; 
was Willebad, a native of Northumberland, tho j i 
sphere of whose missionary work was the district of j 
Dnckum, where Boniface had shed his blood as a i 
martyr. There his labours were attended with much ! 
success, but when he entered the district of Gronin- 
gen, where idolatry still prevailed, the people were 
so excited by his discourses, that they proposed 
to put him to death. It was suggested, however, 
bv the more moderate among them, that they should 
fir*t consult the g*vd» respecting him by casting lots. \ 
This was done, and the decision being in his favour, i 
the life of the missionary was spared. Willebad ! 
next proceeded to the province of Drenthe, where 
Iiis discourses were listened to with attention and 
respect, hut some of his followers, in their zeal j 
against idolatry, began to destroy the temples of the 
idols— an act which so enraged the heathen that they 
attacked the missionaries, and even Willebad him- 
self, who would have been killed by a blow aimed at 
him by a sword, had lie not been providentially pro- 
tected by the leathern thojig of a relic-hag which 
hung round his neck. The heathen were struck 
witlfthe incident, and regarded Willebad as under 
tftV protection of some superior power. Soon after 
he was appointed by the Emperor Charles to pre- I 
side over the newly formed diocese of Bremen. He j 
exercised the episcopal office for only two years, 1 
when he was cut off by a violent fever with which 
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he wti suddenly seised in the course of one of his 
visitations of his dioceBC. lie died on the eighth 
of November a. d. 78ft. 

Christianity had now obtained a footing in the 
Netherlands, and the church had assumed a standing 
as an organized body in the country, under the 
authority and obedient to tbe Mica's of the Pope of j 
Koine 9 ; and although Cliarlemagne, in the ex ten- 
siveqiosae&sions which he won by conquest, asserted 
firmly tbe supreme authority of civil government in 
religious matters, ret in the Low Countries, tho 
clergy, in process of time, became a powerful and 
independent body. During the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, the whole of Bel- 
gium and Batavia was divided into several small 
dominions, some of them called dukedoms and others 
countships, owning subjection, part of them to the 
German empire, and part to the Frankie* h kings. 
Utrecht was still a bishopric, but tho ecclesiastic 
who held the office exercised civil authority not only 
in the city, which was the scat of his spiritual office, 
but also in Overyssvl and Groningen. Towards tho 
end of the fourteenth century, the whole of what after- 
wards became* the seventeen provinces of the Nether- 
lands, passed into the hands of the house of Burgundy ; 
and under the government of the dukes of that house 
these provinces rose into hiirh commercial importance 
among the Mates of Europe. Charles the Bold, the 
last of the dukes of Burgundy, in his anxiety to 
enlarge his dominions, rashly attempted the conquest 
of Switzerland, but was defeated ami killed in battle, 
and as ho died without leaving male is*ue, Louis XI. 
of France took possession of Burgundy in 1477. 
The duke's eldest daughter, Maria, married Maxi- 
milian, son of the Emperor Frederick ill., who 
thereby acquired the sovereignty of the Netherlands ; 
and thus the grandson of Muria, who was afterwards 
Charles V., emperor of Germany, became sovereign 
of the Low Countries, and of the kingdom of Spain, 
from the moment of his birth. 

It was during the reign of Charles V. that the re- 
ligious Reformation which had commenced in Ger- 
many was introduced into the Netherlands, and 
secured for itself multitudes of adherents, especially 
in the large trading cities. These provinces wer« ,at 
this period both wealthy and prosperous, and Charles, 
afraid of diminishing the ample revenues which 
flowed from thence into the imperial treasury, was 
unwilling to resort to severe measures wiih a view 
to check the progress of the new opinions. To- 
wards the close of his life ho formed the resolution, 
that as soon as he should conclude his wars in Ger- 
many, he would take decisive steps to compel his 
subjects in tbe Nctherlaifds to submit to the Romish 
faith, and with that view he had determined to in- 
troduce the Inquisition. Tidings of the royal <1^ 
signs had no sooner reached tho country than com- 
merce was suspended, money disappeared, and no 
taxes could bo collected. This put a stojL to tile 
compulsory and persecuting designs of Charie#*ond 


although severity was practised to some extent be- 
fore his abdication, it was only under the reign ot 
Philip, his son and successor, that those violent and 
oppressive measures were devised and carried into 
execution by the Duko of Alva, which so exasper- 
ated tho people of tho Low Countries, that they 
threw otf tho Spanish yoke and asserted their an- 
cient liberties and laws. These they defended witL 
such energy and perseverance that they gave em- 
ployment to tho anus of Spain for half a century, 
and at length compelled their former masters to treat 
witli them on the footing of a froc and independent 
stale. And no sooner was peace and security re* 
stored to these lonfr distracted provinces, than the 
kingdom which was formed by the United Provinces, 
11 rose, 1 ’ to use tho language of Principal Robcrtsoti, 
“to be one of the most respectable as well as enter* 
nriring powers of Europe.” 

9 Long before the Lutheran Reformation in Ger- 
many, then: had for several centuries existed in the 
Netherlands a spirit of religious inquiry, and calm 
but firm resistance to tho domination of the Romish 
church. T1 trough the greater part of the middle ages 
we can trace a succession of free spiritual associa- 
tions. which were often oppressed and persecuted by 
the hierarchy, but which steadily aimed at tlm culti- 
\ation and diffusion of a pure practical Christianity. 
As early as the eleventh century, there arose in tlm 
Netherlands the female soeiclioa of tho BliG DINKS 
(which see). About the thirteenth they were joined 
by the male communities of the Bcgbards, whose 
oldest establishment, so far as is known, was founded 
A. t). 1220 at Louvain; and then about the com- 
mencement of tho following century, and at flrst 
around Antwerp, appeared tho fellowships of the 
Lollards. All of them rapidly spread and become 
very numerous. None of these fellowships was more 
effective in awakening a Reformation spirit than tho 
establishments and schools of the Brethren of the 
Common Lot in Holland and Germany. The warm 
piety of Gerhaid Grool, Elorentius Hudcwins, and 
Thomas & Kempis, founded the institutions which 
sent forth the most influential precursors of the Re- 
formation, men who, not only like Erasmus exercised 
a powerful influence over the higher classes of so- 
ciety, but also laboured among the cuinrnou people, 
and laid the foundations of m.lvsiasticiil reform in 
tho very heart and centre of t lie n* m-ral community. 
Thus tbe Reformation in Holland, independently al- 
together of the Lutheran movement in Germany, 
bad a linn and wdid basi * of its own. From time to 
time, for cent tries before, men hud been spring- 
ing up, who, like John o! Goth, John Weasel, And 
Cowi-iius Graiiheus, were propagating widely 
throughout the Netherlands the principles of a pure 
gospel. The indention of printing at lliii transition 
period was of singular benefit in promoting the pro- 
gress of tiic new opinions. Printing offices were *ct 
up, and the press was Actively worked in various 
parts of Holland as well as in Germany, Copies «• 
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the Sacred Scripture*, of work* on theology, and 
iicliool book* were issued in great number*. School* 
and academic* were established for the education of the 
young. A new impulse wa* communicated from Italy 
in favour of classical, and particularly of Grecian lite- 
rature. Men illustrious throughout Europe for their 
talents and learning, rucIi a* Dringenberg, Agricola, 
and more especially Erasmus, beside* giving origin 
to a new, liberal, and truly elaasic system of instruc- 
tion, spread extensively a spirit of inquiry among the 
higher and more intelligent member* of society. 
The door was thu* opened wide for the ready access 
into Holland of reformed opinions. Nevertheless, that 
countiy was on the whole faithfully devoted to the 
Romish church and it* head, and in the lAst ton years 
of the fifteenth century, and the commencement of the 
sixteenth, the Dutch were kept in submission by tbe 
zeal of their political governors. No doubt, like all the 
branches of the Teutonic race, they resisted, and not 
without success, the introduction of the Inquisition, 
though they allowed the preaching of indulgences. 
As soon, however, as Luther commenced his attack* 
upon that abuse, his papers and works, which had 
been condemned so early as the. 19th Nov. 1519 by 
the divines of Louvain, were eagorly read in the 
Netherlands. Shortly afterward the diet at Worms 
was held, and there Charles V. passed a severe penal 
law against all who adhered to the doctrines of 
Luther, and at the same time ami place he issued an 
edict Against heresy in the Netherlands. Under his 
government it has been calculated that, on a moder- 
ate reckoning, 50,000 men *u tiered violent death in 
various forms on account of their faith. Vet the 
number of the Reformed continually increased ; and 
when at last seven of these provinces revolted and 
became an independent state, they adopted the Pro- 
testant religion. In Holland, no doubt, the extrava- 
gant opinion* of the Anabaptists found a largo body 
of supporters, and the cause of the Reformation 
sustained, in consequence, no small injury. Rut 
amid these outbursts of ill- regulated zeal, there 
existed a calm but firm determination to uphold the 
truth of God. 

Although the Netherlands early embraced the 
doctrine* of the Reformation, it was for a long time 
doubtful whether those who left the church of Rome 
would join the party of the Lutheran or that of the 
Swiss Reformers, for both had numerous and zeal- 
ous supporters. But at length the preference was 
publicly given to the Swiss. The Bolgic Confession, 
or thirty-seven articles, as it was r cal let], was com- 
posed in the Walloon language in 15*33, by Guido dc 
Bros, a French teacher at Valenciennes, a place 
whirh at that time belonged to the Netherlands. 
This Confession was approved by the synod at Ant- 
werp in 1506, and two years later by another synod, 
and from that time it has continued down to this 
day to be the standard confession of tho Reformed 
Dutch Church. It agroeB in most points with the 
confession adopted by the French Reformed 


Church (wliich see), and differs from the Aug* 
burg Confession in several respects, but especially 
in the doctrine of the eucharist. From this period 
the Belgian* publicly called themselves by the name 
of Reformed instead of Lutherans. So Jong, how- 
ever, as they wero under the dominion of the Spa- 
niard*, they avoided usiug the term Reformed, tak- 
ing the name of Associates of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, because of the hAtred which the Spaniard* bore 
to the Reformed, and the decided preference which 
they showed for the Lutherans. About the same 
time also tho Belgians adopted the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, which wa* prepared by order of Frederick 
III., Elector Palatine, who had removed from their 
office* the Lutheran clergy, and filled their places 
with Calvinistic teacher*. 

In assuming the name of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, tho Belgian Protestant* evidently declared 
that, on the great points in which the Reformed dif- 
fered from the Lutherans, they coincided in opinion 
with the former. The most prominent points of dis- 
tinction between these two classes of Protestants are 
thus briefly described by MotJimin : u I. The doctrine 
of the Holy Supper, in which the Lutherans sav that 
the body and blood of Christ are truly, though in an 
inexplicable manner, presented to both the pious and 
the ungodly ; while the Reformed suppose that the 
human nature of Chriat is present only by the sym- 
bol* of it. Yet they do not all explain tlicir doctrins 
in the same manner. II. The doctrine of the eter- 
nal decrees of God in regard to the salvation of men, 
the ground of which the Lutherans suppose to be, 
the faith or unbelief of men in Christ foreseen by 
God from eternity ; but the Reformed suppose it to 
be the free and sovereign good pleasure of God. 
III. Certain rites and institutions, which the Re- 
formed think have a tendency to superstition, but 
which the Lutherans think are partly tolerable and 
partly useful to Christians. Such are images in 
churches, sacred garments for the clergy, the private 
confession of sins, the use of small circular pieces of 
bread [wafers] such a* were anciently distributed in 
the Holy Supper, the formula of exorcism a* it is 
called in the sacrament of baptism, and some others. 
Those tho Reformed would have to bo abrogated, 
because they think religious worship should be re- 
stored to its primitive simplicity, and the Additions 
made to it Ire wholly struck off/ 1 On all these point* 
tho Reformed at length adopted the opinions of the 
great Swiss or rather French Reformer Calvin 
(which see), although it is au undoubted fact that 
the Reformed doctrine was first established in Hol- 
land by disciples of Zuinglius, and it waa not till 
after a long struggle that tne views of Calvin in some 
degree superseded those of Zuingliua. The church 
government still remains Ztiingllan, not Calvinistic. 
The formularies are still the old Zuinglian document*, 
as well as the Liturgical offices used in the dispensa* 
tivn of the sacraments, ordinations, Ac. Hence 
Dcrtnont, a Dutch ecclesiastical historian, contends 
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j that the Netherlands church is fundamentally Zuirt- 
gliAn,witfian infusion of Calvinism. It is Ziniiglian, 
at least as regards church government and tho doc* 
trine of the sacraments. Hence the leaven of Eras- 
tianism, not only now, but always characterizing the 
Netherlands church. 

Bnt^vhile the Church of the Netherlands had 
thus chosen and publicly avowed its creed, the pro* 

! disc Arm of its ecclesiastical government still re- 
I malned to be settled. Accordingly, a national synod 
was bold at l)ort in 1578, which laid down the basis 
|J of the church government in those words, ** To es- 
S j : tablish good and legitimate order in tho church, it is 
' jj resolved that four sorts of ecclesiastical councils 
shall be instituted: (1) The consistory in each iuii- 
1 gregatiou : f2) The e las sis : (d) The pro\incial sy- 
1 nod: (4) The. general or national synod. In these 
! |; assemblies only ecclesiastical atlairs shall he traus- 

.1 acted. As regards matters that are partly cede- 
Miantical and partly political, tluse shall he settled by 
j; consultation hetweeu the r*i\ il and the ecclesiastical 
; ! authorities. 0 

• 1 1 Thus early in the history of the Dutch Reformed 
! Church w,v* the Dre-bytei-ian form of church gov- 
j !’ eminent plainly and distinctly established, the lour 
, gradations of whieli were the consistory or kirk- 

H*ssj,.n, the cl.e*sih or presbytery, the provincial, and 
< * the general or national synod-. Tin* first arrange- 

ment ivrw, that i'j neral synod* should imct every 
5 iline year*, mid tin* first met at Emdeu in llano- 
1 vcr. Allure, though hold hryoud the roiifmi*i»f the 
j Provinces for safety** .sake, tin* Ncthei lands ihunn 
wits originally constituted. A second was held 
; at Middlchurg in 1581. The next took place at 
the Hague in 158(5, the inbrval fioin some came 
i . or other being longer than three years. Thirty 
years elapsed before a national synod again nssem- 
j bled, being tbe famous synod of Hurt in 1018, alter 
’ which no national synod was held for nearly twu 
! hundred years. Only r^uw years had parsed away 
after the lb-formed Church had been thoroughly 
I organized, when internal coi»tr»»vciM* j M on the most 
I important and Aital points of theological doctrine 
agitated the. minds of both ministers and people 
j for many x cars. The elmrih itself had publh ly 
j embraced t lie Cnlvinistic system, but AuMlMl'S 

| (which tee,, a respected minister, and afterwaids 

j professor of Hieologv, incubated both from tho pul- 
| pit and tho academic chair, opinions completely 
subversive of the doctrines maintained in the recog* 
! nised standards of the church. A sect thus arose 
j within the church face Ah.vunjvn 8\ as owing a 
j . heresy of the most dangerous kin 1. ( bmiarus headed 
: the Cab iuistic party. Thus conimenced a theological 

* ■ controversy, which was conducted on lmth sides frith 

* ' ; the utmost bitterness. At length a national synod wilt 
j summoned, which inct at Jbirf in Id 18, attended by 

• ! deputies from all the Reformed churches in Europe* 

1 1 and after protracted sittings, extending from Jios . A 

her till April of the following year, the d4ctri*i& «»t 


Arm ini us wow formally condemned, and a series of j 
canons or decrees framed in opposition to them, i 
which to this day form a part of the symbols or | 
standards of the Dutch Reformed church. Tho Ar j 
minimi or Remonstrant communion, which is now j 
reduced to a very Hindi l>odv. has, since the synod 01 j 
Don, formed a separate cedes inKtieal denomination. 

The seventeenth century was marked by un almost 
incessant succession of theological disputes in the 
Dutch chinches. Kun after tho Arminiau contro* 
versy lmd been settled by the synod of D«»rt. several 
proxinecs of Holland, more especially Friesland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Uroniiigon, and (Uiehlerlntid, re- 
fused to acknowledge the decteis of that synod. 

For n number of years they continued their resist- 
ance. and it was not till 1(551, that they were pre- I 
vailed upon to give in tbvir adhesion to the. emious o( j 
the national council, llul though the pvotmeted Ar- j 
tmniaii controversy at length came to un end, Holland I 
continued during neatly the whole century to he tho j 
seem* of tierce, religious contention and strife. Point n i 
of doctrine and of discipline were eagerly disctiMiid j 
by divines of the nnx-t opposite opinion 1 *. Question* I 
of casuistry of the most riihlile kind gave rise to \ 
angry dispntat inn. Hut the topic w liicli more than j 
any other ranged learned divines in the most violent 
hostility to mu* another xviih that which re furred to | 
the power uf the inngist into in matters of religion. j 
On tliia subject uumeiouH pamphlets And treat in n j 
appeared, some arguing in favour of the magistral c\i » 
power in Men's, in saert d things, and others coutpiid- - 
ing that lie had no power unless nVm ttnmi, about [ 
sacred things. Hut amid the various disputes which at 
t his period agitated the churches of Hollands hercaroHO 
two powerful parlies, the (Wccinns and tin* Voctifins, ; 
so named from their respective lenders, vvlm worn di- 
vided partly on theological and partly on philosophi- 
cal grounds. The Aristotelian system of philosophy j 
had for many centuries held nndisnuted away over thu 
minds of thinking jiuii in Europe. In the imivcr- 
Mty, in the s« luml, in the clont of the student, the 
St wry rite leigned supremo. It was a bold step there- 
fore* in J >ck Unites to set forth a syatem of philoso- 
phy xvlii* h in many points ran counter to the views of 
Arhtotle. N«» sooner, accordingly, wan ilui Cart emu 
philosophy pioiiiiilgatcd, than llie h nmed were, di- j 
xided ill opinion as to its truth Vo< t raised (ho ! 
standard in Holland against the n« » philosopher, im j 
teaching not nurelv cir<*r in sci* i .. » , Imt lu reny in f 
ndigi«m. In H*'W, this pliiJmopliif o religious warfare J 
began. The niosrt mineni Dutch theologians entered ! 
the held. «*oir.e «i fiivoiu of Arinlotle, and other* of i 
Dea Carte.**. •Ih« i*»ntrovei'-y waxed fiercer every 
day) and the dampen or pn shy term# of tho Dutch J 
Reformed Church found it necessary ut length (0 ■' 

interfere, and to forbid the clergy from carrying mat- 
tors of philosophy to the pulpit. The State* of Hol- 
land also to 1(55(5 publicly pj oh dated the. writing* of ' 
De* from being expounded to the young, or 

; tin Seri, fnri-s •Y*in hi ing rx plained according to (lie . 
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dictates of philosophy. These strong measures, 
however, adopted on the part both of the church 
and the state, did not prevent the works of Des 
Cartes from being extensively studied, and their 
merits or demerits from being widely and keenly 
canvassed. And the controversy was not a little 
complicated by the strange and heterogeneous com* 
binations of the errors of Cocceiu* with those of Des 
Cartes, it having happened by a curious coincidence, 
that those who adopted the theology of Cocccius, 
adopted also the philosophy of Des Cartes. Hence, 
though not in tho remotest degree connected with 
each other, they came to be confounded in the minds 
of many. (See Cocckianb.) 

But while it is difficult to see how the Cartesian 
system of philosophy could have led to tho errors of 
Coccoitis, other controversies which arose at this 
period in Holland had their origin evidently in ttye 
new speculative opinions. Among these may 1m; 
mentioned tho dispute commenced by ltocl in 1*589, 
in regard to the title, tl Hon of God,” applied to 
Christ in tho New Testament, which that divine 
alleged to refer only to his human nature, and to the 
supernatural conception, and to havo no bearing, 
upon his divinity. Vitringa, and many of tho Dutch 
divines, opposed this view of tho subject with great 
ability, and in 1691 the states of Friesland enjoined 
ltocl not to teach or preach his peculiar sentiments, 
and at the same time also 'mjohu’d his opponents to 
keep silence on the counted jmiutfl. This order 
issuing from the ci\il authorities was strictly obeyed, 
in so far as the prot ince of F land was concerned. 
But in the other Dutch provinces the government 
not having interfered, the ecclesiastical synods passed 
decrees condemning the obnoxious opinions, ami 
ordering that candidate* for tho ministry should be 
required to renounce them before receiving license. 

To the Cartesian system also may he traced the 
erroneous opinions of Baltlm/ar Becker, a mi .<ter 
nt Amsterdam, wlvo, arguing from the principles laid 
down by Des Carles, that the essence of spirit con- 
sists in thinking, and as there is no connection be- 
tween thought ami extension, mind cannot, act upon 
body miles* united with it, maintained that those 
passage* of Scripture which speak of an influence 
as exerted by good or evil spirits upon man, must 
bo understood figuratively, or in an allegorical 
sense. The view* of Becker were given to the public 
in a work bearing the name of * r £he World Be- 
witched,* which gavo ri«e to much discussion. Beck- 
er was deposed and silenced by tffe synod* of Edam 
and Alkmaar in 1692, but such was the personal esti- 
mation in which ho was held, that? the senate of 
Amsterdam continued hi* salary (ill hi* death hi 
1718 . 

Not to speak of the deep interest which the Dutch 
Protestant* took during the seventeenth •ceipuryyn 
tho theological controversies which were scurried on 
among their neighbour* of the French Reformed 
Church, those for example raised by tho AmyraU)- 


I8T8 (which see), and Paionuxb (which aee), or at 
the anxiety with which they watched the controver- 
sies which were agitating the English Churchy and 
which, by causing the Brownkta to emigrate, gave 
rise to tho Independent* in Holland; not. to speak, 
we say, of these religious disputes Imported from 
other countries, the Dutch Reformed Chare Jj itself, 
during that eventful period, suffered long anti deeply 
from tho most violent internal dissensions. %ect* 
sprung up entertaining the wildest and most extra- 
vagant opinions, such as the Collegian Is, the Dourig- 
nonists, the Vcrsehoriats, the Ilattemites, and others. 
But amid all the commotion* which prevailed in the 
Protestant church in Holland, and the numerous 
controversies which arose among it* people, Chris- 
tianity owes that church a deep debt of gratitude for 
its vigorous defence o. t.ie gospel against vital err- 
ors, and ft 'so for afford nv refuge to the persecuted 
Puritans, when driven for comeiCRC' sake from their 
native shores. Nor ought we to forget that tho 
French or Walloon branch of the Netherlands Re- 
formed Church exercised very great influence in set- 
tling the doctrine of the church. The English and 
Scotch churches in Holland also were of no small 
importance in the same light, and the remaining con • 
gregarious of both are still influential and very in- 
teresting. 

During the, eighteenth century, Holland main- 
tained a high place among the nations Europe by 
tho rapid progress of her ins n 'hires, and tie , 
flouri.-diiug extent of lie* eo -me. . But in the 
midst ot .11 this material >Kpcn.> the country 
was visited in the provident:* 'if {tod with one severe 
calamity after another. Ti.* effect of these trial? 
upon I hr; . linds of the Dutch Protestants was the re- 
verse oi what might ha yen expected. The rytil 
for tho truth which had marked tlieii history now t iai- 
l*,bl\ de* lined. The ar which proceed the. peace 
t i J '84 had proved deeply disastrous to the country, 
and the restoration of security f orn outward assaults 
was ft ’’owed immediately 1 * internal ^visions. Hol- 
land lost t) * high place it had once held among tho 
nations, and after experiencing a continued succes- 
sion of disgrace*- and disasters for nearly thirty year* 
longer, this interesting country wa» blotted out from 
the map of Europe, and mode a dependent province 
ns it were of the French Empire. During tho twelve 
year* of French ascendency, the Presbyterian sys- 
tem of church government in Holland fell into total 
disorder, and a most melancholy decline of vital re- 
ligion took place. The three universities, Leyden, 
Groningen, and Utrecht, became hotbeds of Liberal- 
ism end Neology. Still there was a Dart orthodox 
party, who firmly maintained the truth amid all op- 
pqsft t. The low state of vital roligion through- 
out tho Dutch churches m the end of the Iasi 
century, is thus briefly sketched by Dr; Wyn- 
per ape, at that time an eminent professor at liy- 
dbn: {'The diligent and doily use of God** wesd, . 
bo&ein the family and the closet, so much m 


jm man reformed mum . 


»*•» nmcmg tt m Prtmmtmta immediately after the 
Mgforma&m* is exceedingly tin, A torrent of sew 
Writing*, leas adapted to convey instruction then to 
eflbrd amusem^t, to gaatify an idle curiosity, and 
to, encourage a frivolous waste of precious time, has 
banished the Bible.— -Cluldren, after a short and de- 
fective education, and such as they are apt to de- 
( npim, arc allowed to make a public profession of the 
| religftm to which they have been accustomed, by 
j iotnrag in the holy communion : but this is done in 
I so alight and superficial a manner, that the least 
[ luster in a libertine company is sufficient to unhinge 
! every good principle, and efiace every good imprev 
i atom. — Suoli professor*, as also people of rank, 

| though in other matters ingenious and learned, con- 
thine in the same old track, attend the church, and 
j tho doctrines which are taught there : but 

never examine the foundation of their faith, 
ttagmin ime< tiled, anrl fall In fore the assaults of 
infidelity*^ When the principles of the English deists 
(for the ihoit part shrewd philosophers, but whose 
Ptyle of writing was dry and unpopular.) made lean 
„■ progress on the continent, n number of libertine 
. Frenchmen attacker the Ilolv Scripture* and the 
doctrines of Christianity, not by solid argument nnd 
►<mnd reason, but bv giving way to a sportful fancy ; 
by artful in sinuat ions, witty allusion*, ludicrous ro 
presentation*. bai.Pn, and ridicule; and this mode of 
nttack wade n grr&t ininri’S-ion. especially on such 
hi had recei v.d a mort pMhhed education. Their 
profane scotli* a*'-* ill appli, >t wit, infused iuto the 
■mguarded tire pv>i«on o‘ ..ep^eistn, to ext met which 
a <hwf>r im,c h figathm necessary than iJml to 
whim iiiey 'a ere t !, hor or willing to sulmiif.” 

li n bo vT . u\ th*V am id the 

4«p».>»** * le * i , >dHue»a whit.* thus extensively 
provirV' 1 ' <!>,'■ i .. *lof .,m(»d tvnwsh w$$ not un- 
••'**!» iba iu ll*t- ,0 ork 'width wr »5 a -Mimed her. 

" 1 804. at ,*)f a find her engaged in 

, : »*g r cnlleUb.- of ri Ui^clival Song.i to Im.* 

, >i^5 H 4 * .vir mctricd version of the iVaims 
?)» public twr* r p. Th’.* treasury .if ♦*nci«*d melody, 
when completed, wa* **f»pr. a\ an the Synods, 
iw lasing agreeable to 4 *»hc receive'! doctrine con- 
tamed according to the Word of Oml in the IfeuM- 
berg CatodtiHiu, Confession of Faith, and canons of 
the National Synod held at Dordrecht in the years 
IfilB and 1G19.” This collection of sacred hyitn * 
has been loudly complained of as containing errone- 
ous sentiments, but nevcrtlfcless continues to be 
used in the public services of the Reformed churches 
in Holland. 

Previous to 1795, the Reformed church was the 
predominant church in the Netherlands, but in that 
year the church was separated from the Btatef and 
ever since, all religious opinions arc tolerated # a!M 
enjoy the same protection. Salaries are f»ow paid from 
die public treasury to ministers of diffident churches, 
end even to the Jewish Rabbis. But still tb^Refoftn 
•d dwao^ beii^ the chuidi to which ib* KhJ and 


Royal family belong, though It turn scarcely be said 
to have iperial privileges diforcut from other deno- 
minations, enjoys at ell events a double shire of 
pecuniary support from the State treasury, la 1810, 
when the House of Orange recovered the sovonugfii- 
ty, the Presbyterian form of government, which had 
become completely disarranged, was remodelled by a 1 
synod which root at the Hague under the sanction of 
William I. The four graduated ecclesiastical courts— 
consistories, classes, provincial synods, and general 
synods— were restored. The classes were permitted to 
moot only once a- year, and their business was limited 
to the management of thoir ministers' widows* fund, 
the election of deputies to attend the provincial 
synods, and the nomination of a small commit- 
tee called moderators, in whom arc vested all the 
functions of the ancient classes. The provincial 
and general synods were permitted to meet at re- 
gular intervals, and, accordingly, sine© lBlfi, than 
has been n meeting of the general ay not! at the 
I loguc regularly every year. Its meetings are usually 
continued for fourteen days, and all the afikirs of the 
entire Dutch Reformed church, all that concerns its 
worship, government, and discipline is under the 
regulation of this supreme ecclesiastical court, and in 
it alone is vested the power of deposing mini-tors or 
excommunicating members. 41 There is a regular 
establishment at the Hague,” as wo learn from Dr. 
Btevou, w solely for the general direction of the affairs 
of the Reformed Church, a the head of which is the 
minister of suite.. This eceAcHtasticai minister has 
under him a secretary and adviser,— besides fiio 
commissioner*, two adjunct clerks, and an agent for 
tlie church. This OHtablishment, though standing 
in immediate connection wirh all the church courts, 
possesses no legislative jmwer and government, ami 
takes no management of church matters, without 
consulting then* ecclesiastical judicatories, to wIiom) 
department such affair* belong.” 

The manner in which Dh im* service is conducted 
in the J teh informed church on ordinary Sabbath*, 
and on sacramental occasions, U thus described in a 
’valuable tract, published some years ago bv Dr. Ste- 
ven, on the Dutch lvcclcsiastical Establishment, and 
inserted as nu appendix to his 4 History of the Scot- 
tish Church at Rotterdam.* 4 * In liollHtid, clergymen 
are familiarly, but as a term of rusp"cl t called Jbminian, 
Few of the clergy preach from meruny. They gen- 
erally read their discourses; and k i.netintes, though 
rarely, l heir prayers. They are held in the greatest re- 
spect by the DuttJh. in genera) they are certainly ox* 
cmplary, and zealous in the discharge of their aacrcd 
functions. And, like the people at large, are dot- 
ting ubhed for loyalty arid strong attachment to their 
Fatherland. AecomitHwed by aa elder, tlmy jrflgtt* , 
larly make a ^rofessioDal visit to tlielr mmi a, 
from hooee to house, tmiee a-year, immediately be- 
ioro thesseason of comnumioa. Titty arc alto par- 
ticukriy careful whom they admit to the hot#* TV 
bb. Young peqile attend tbem^ ibryam t^ptiher 
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for catechetical instruction. As auxiliaries, inde- 
pendent of the ministers, there are also subordinate 
licensed male and female teachers of religion, who 
keep private preparatory classes, and receive a small 
! gratuity from their pupils. 

In all the Reformed churches in the Netherlands, 
the sacrament of the Supper is administered once a 
j quarter ; though formerly, as in some districts still, 
i six times a-year. The celebration of that ordinance 
is announced a fortnight beforehand; nnd in the 
course of the week immediately preceding the Sab- 
liath on which it is celebrated, there is a preparation 
service, towards the conclusion of which, nil the in- 
tending communicants stand up nnd answer iu the 
affirmative, in presence of the congregation, a few 
I questions put from the pulpit, comprehending a de- 
claration, That they believe, with all their hcArt, the 
doctrine which they have confessed ; that they re; 
solve, through Divine grace, to adhere to that doc- 
trine, and to lead a Christian life ; and that they will 
submit to the superintendence and the discipline of 
the church. All candidates for membership in the 
New Reformed Communion, receive a regular course 
of religious instruction from I ho ministers or tlio 
catechists of that church, in Christian doctrine and 
morality, according to the Confession of Faith and 
to tha Heidelberg Catechism ; and also in t ho know- 
ledge of Bible history, and the origin and progress of 
tho Reformation in the Christian church. Upon 
these subjects they are examined, an elder being pre- 
sent ; and when found qualified, they aru solemnly 
and publicly admitted or confirmed; making in a 
standing posture iu church, satisfactory replies to the 
queries ubovo enumerated. Within the pale of tho 
Reformed church, very few adults arc to bo found 
who had not been duly enrolled ns members ere they 
attained the ago of twenty. Before the celebra- 
brntlon of the Lord’s Supper, a meeting of the Con- 
sistory of each church is always held, in direct 
reference to tho moral and religious character of the 
communicants. Members of other Protestant con- 
gregations in the Netherlands are admissible to com- 
munion with the Reformed Church, provided that 
their moral character is unobjectionable. The prac- 
tice is uukuown in Holland, which is univorsalamong 
Scottish Presbyterians, of distributing tokens. 

“ When the Apostolical benediction, after the or- 
dinary aorvice in the morning of the sacramental 
Sabbath, is pronounced, the officiating minister directs 
the attention of the members to the prescribed and 
I printed Form for the Communion Service. Thai 
| Form commences with a plain statement of the na- 
| ture and design of the Lord’s Supper, and of the 
' character of those who ought to abstain from it, and 
of those who worthily partake it. Then follows an 
appropriate prayer, with the Lord’ll Prayer and the 
Apostle’s Creed. A psalm or hymn is next §u up, 
r.ud the minister takes then, if not before, hts station 
»t the Communion Table, which U placed^ tbo 
middle, or most convenient and conspicuous part 


of rite church. At his invitation the members 
promptly and decently approach the Lord's Table, 
and sit down promiscuously without distinction oi 
age or rank, the king being seated, perhaps, next 
to the poorest of his subjects. Tlie generally pre- 
vailing practice, of the men communicating first, 
and then the women separately, is not enjoined by 
law, but established by custom. 

“ After a few prefatory sentences, left to htfown 
discretion, the minister distributes, in the words of 
institution, the bread and wino to those who are 
nearest to him. He then pauses, and sitting down, 
partakcB of the same himself ; And while the sacred 
symbols arc being banded from oue member to an- 
other along the table, a solemn and impressive silence 
prevails in the Assembly. When all at the table 
have communicated, the minister stands up again, 
and addresses to them words of comfort and exhorta- 
tion; after which, thoy return to their pews. X 
small portion of Scripture, such ns the 53d chapter 
of Isaiah, or a similarly appropriate passage, is then 
read by tbc clerk or precentor, or a few verses of a 
psalm or hymn arc sung. This process is repeated 
till all intending communicants have so received the 
Holy Supper. The same clergyman, who has deli- 
vered the sacramental discourse, or what in Scotland 
is called the action sermon, conducts tho whole of 
the sacred service ; and in large communities, he is 
sometimes called to address thirty tables consecu- 
tively. His address, of necessity, is \ erv short. Re- 
verting again to the form for the communion service, 
the minister next reads the invitation to thanksgiv- 
ing And praise, and offers up the concluding prayer 
with the Lord’s Prayer. Finally, a psalm or hymn 
is sung, and the benediction is pronounced. In the 
afternoon or evening of the same Lord’s day there is 
a thanksgiving service. The frequency of the cele- 
bration of this holy ordinance, wc reckon to be pro- 
ductive of tho happiest effects upon the Dutch com 
munity. The preparatory and tltauksgiving services 
arc neither injudiciously numerous, nor unnecessarily 
prolonged. 

“As it is impossible, especially in large towns, 
that every member of a family can attend on tire- 
some day, the sacrament is dispensed in one or more 
of the churches on the succeeding Sabbath, to give 
to all an opportunity of communicating. 

41 The officiating elders and deacons arc, like the 
minister, distinguished by a band . The precentor or 
reader is also dressed precisely as a clergyman.” It 
may l>c mentioned that the Dutch clcigy, till within , 
a few years bock, wore a court-looking dress and a 
cocked hat. This practice lias been discontinued. 
Formerly also, in the pulpit, instead of a gown, they 
usee! a long mantel, consisting of black doth only 
fix inchea broad, edged with silk, with a hook to the 
collar of the coat. Now, however, they wear a 
gown of ample dimensions. 

’ The .changes introduced by WiHiam I. into the 
government of the church, though designed lo main 
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tom cider end due subordination to thq civil autho- 
rity, have never been regarded throughout the church 
with entire satisfaction. The decisions of the higher 
administrations of the church, particularly in cases of 
discipline, have often given rise to murmuring among 
those who w,ere concerned for the purity of the 
ehur^i, and the constant observation of the head of 
the state, although he asserted no right of positive 
inidHcrence, was by many regarded as inconsistent 
with religious liberty. The result was, that in 1834 
a secession took place from the national church of a 
number of ministers and congregations, who formed 
t licmselvcs into a separate religious body. No sooner 
had they taken this important step than they wore 
subjected to severe hardships and privations, both in 
their property' and in their persons. Heavy lines 
were imposed upon them, various restrictions were 
put upon their meetings, and they were even subjected 
to a vexatious and harassing system of military op- 
pression. In vindication of these harsh measures, 
which in some enses the Scccders may have brought 
upon themselves by their indiscretion, it was argued 
that the constitution of 1813, when Holland regained 
her independence, while it afforded full toleration and 
protection to the sects then known, made no provision 
for the toleration of any new sects that might arise ; 
a:ul in the penal code had been embodied a clause 
forbidding more than nineteen persons to assemble 
unless authorized to do so by the state. 

Tho grounds on which the secession of 1834 took 
place are to be found, to some extent at least, in 
the modifications which were introduced in 181G 
into the ecclesiastical constitution and government 
of the Reformed church. In tho Old Republic of 
the Seven United Provinces, flic church was as 
Frostian as it well could be, the ultimate apical be- 
ing in all cases to tho civil authorities. During the 
French regime, when the church was disestablished, the 
stipends withdrawn, and the whole was in utter confu- 
sion, the church was left to herself, and her assemblies 
were freely chosen, and debated and acted freely. 
The consistory consisted of the minister or ministers 
of the congregation, with the elders, and in most 
cases the deacons. The classis consisted of all tho 
ministers and several of the elders within the bounds. 
The provincial synod consisted of deputies from each 
classis, and the general synod of deputies from each 
provincial synod. 8uch was the constitution of the 
church courts between 1795 and 181G, but in the lat- 
ter year a considerable change took place under the 
sanction of the king. The consistory underwent no 
alteration, but in the classis was established a com* 
mission or classical direction, which managed most 
of the business of tho classis, and in the selection of 
those who were to be members of the classical direc- 
tion, as it came to be called, the king obtained an 7h- 
tfoential voice. The provincial synod or direction w as 
still more thoroughly under the control of tlie sov- 
ereign, the members bring chosen by lifafcoat 8f a 
leal prepared by the Inferior courts. The general 


synod was appointed to consist of nineteen members 
commissioned by the provincial synods. In A. o. 
1852, a new fundamental law of the church was 
adopted by the synod, and accepted by the king. 

It is a great improvement on that which preceded 
it The powers of the classis are much extended, 
while those of the select commission are abridged, ■ 
Tim elections to church offices mid to membership of 
courts are allowed to be made without state inter- 
ference. The general synod consists now of 84 
clerical members chosen by provincial synods, and an 
equal number of tecumli to take the places of those 
who may bo prevented from attending. In addi- 
tion to the 34 now mentioned, one clerical mem* 
ber is present to represent the Walloon synod, one 
to represent tho presbytery of Limburg, ami one to 
represent the churches in tho colonies. Three elders 
arc chosen bv the Dutch tynods, and one by tho Wal- 
loon synod. There arc also present a secretary, a 
qu.T.stor-gcncnd,and three professor*, one thmi each 
university, who have a right to sit and deliberate, 
but not to vote. Tho synod meet* annually at the 
Hattie. 

The preponderance of crown influence in the deli- 
berations and decisions of the church courts, according 
to the fundamental law of the church passed in 1818, 
gave rise to a spirit of discontent and dissatisfaction, 
which was every year evidently on tho increase. 
Thi«, however, was not tho only, nor perhaps oven 
the chief, cause of the alienation from the National 
church of many of its members. From the period of 
the French Revolution, there hnd been gradually im- 
ported into Holland much of the infidelity of France, 
and tho false theology of Germany. These and 
other influences led, in process of time, to the ditfu- 
sioii, among both the pastors and people of tho Dutch 
church, of a spirit of indifference, and even of unbe- 
lief, which saddened tho hearts of the godly in tho 
land. And in addition to the departure from sound- 
ness of doctrine and deeay of vital godliness which 
rapidly spread throughout the church, the National 
synod of 181 G lmd modified tho form of subscription 
to the articles of the. synod of Dort thus, “that 
wc truly receive and heartily believe the doctrine 
which, in accordance with God's Holy Word, la 
contained in the recognized formularies of unity of 
the Netherlands Reformed Church.” This niodifi- j 
cation was considered by many os calculated to throw 
open the door to those who, entertaining Arminian, j 
Arum, or Socinian principles, could not coitsclovk* 
tiously declare that they believed the articles of the 
synod of Dort to be agreeable to Scripture. A 
change so important was not accomplished with- 
out considerable resistance. Many were the at- 
tempts made through the press to expose the equivo- 
cation supposeS to be involved in the new form of 
subscription, but the most successful in awakening a 
deep interest on the subject, was a small pamphlet 
published in April 1827, trader the tide of 1 An Ad- 
dress to my Reformed Fdlw-Beficms/ The iw" 
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•u)t of the wide circulation of this ‘ Address 1 was, 
that the spirit of murmuring and discontent, which 
had for several years been gaining ground in the 
church, came at length to a height, and the secession 
of 1834 drew off from her communion a large body 
of the people, who, in the face of ail opposition, 
still maintain those principles, which rendered 
their continuance in the church difficult, if not 
impossible. 

The twenty- four years which have olapsed since 
Uio Secession took place, has by no means improved 
the state of the Dutch church in so far as purity of 
doctrine is concerned. The pernicious effects, on the 
contrary, of the modification of the form of subscript 
tiou which was introduced in 1816, are every day more 
and more apparent. Within tho pale of the church 
lias arisen a class of ministers known by the name of 
tho Groningen school, who openly tench Arianism or 
semt-Ariftni&m from the pulpit, ami from tho professor's 
chair, alleging that Christ Is not the everlasting Son 
of the Father, lorn of God, and therefore very God, 
as all Scripture tenches, but merely the most exnited 
of the creatures of God, trained in heaven to wisdom 
and holiness, that coming ns a man into the world, 
he might reveal God in manhood for the purpose of 
bringing man back to the image of God. They deny 
aluo the personality and Godhead of the Holy Spirit, 
and believe him to be simply an attribute of God, 
a manifestation of the Divine power and wisdom. 
Tlteir views of the inspiration of tho Scriptures are 
equally unsound, for they declare that tho llibltr is 
not the Word of God, but that tho Word of God is 
in the Bible ; in other words, that some portions of 
tho Biblo are inspired, but others not. 

Besides tho Groningen school, the Dutch Re- 
formed Church has another form of heresy taught in 
one of its universities, which is rapidly undermining 
the principles of tho students of theology. We re- 
fer to tho theological views inculcated at Leyden by 
Professor Scholtcn, which differ in several particu- 
lars from the errors just noticed. This learned divine 
teaches from the chair that a difference ought to be 
maintained between tho Scriptures and the Word of 
God. What Jesus teaches he regards as alone in- 
fallible, but that the writings of the Evangelists and 
Apostles stand on a different footing from the dis- 
courses of Christ, and are not to be regarded ns a 
standard for the belief of the church. The Professor 
alleges also that the promise of the Holy Spirit given 
to tho Apostles belonged not to them alone, but to 
the church also in all ages, that they might more 
and rnoro sock and find ail the trutlipthc testimony 
of tho Spirit within a man being nothing else but 
tho man's cordial reception of the truth. This 
teacher of theology denies original sin, declares that 
them is no direct prophecy of tho 1 Messiah in the 
Oil Testament, and asserts, that the Son Wore his 
coining into the world was not a person, bn! merely 
the world-thought of God, and the Holy Spirit no* 
thing else bat the almighty power of God. Finally, 


the Professor believes and teaches that there wifi be 
a final restoration of all tilings, and that the whole 
human race will ultimately be saved. Such are the 
heretical sentiments openly set forth in Leyden, a 4 
wc learn from a treatise just published by D. Mo- 
lennar, an excellent Dutch Reformed minister at the 
Hague ; and thus both at Leyden and Groningpn are 
the minds of the Dutch students of theology poisoned 
by the most erroneous and unscriptund teaching. 
Utrecht is tho only one of the three theological 
schools of Holland which is to any extent free from 
fatal heresy. 

The present state of the Dutch Reformed Church 
is far from affording a favourable prospect for the 
future, but there is one redeeming feature of the 
case, that amid all the heresies which are springing 
up throughout the church, its standards arc still pre- 
served in their original purity and Scriptural ortho* 
doxy, and amid the severe shock which it sustained by 
the secession, it is calculated that while the Scccdert 
amount tosomewhem about 40,000, there aro 1,700,000 
persons who still adhere to the Reformed Church, and 
tho pastors number 1,637, not including 25 minis- 
ters and 8 emeriti pastors of the Walloon Synod, 
which is also represented in the General Synod of 
the Dutch church. In the classes of the Dutch 
church arc also included 4 ministers of the Scotch 
church, 1 English Presbyterian, and several German 
Protestants. There arc 92 licentiates or candidates 
for the ministry. 

Pope Pins IX. issued a hull on 4th March 1853, 
dividing Holland into regular dioceses, over wliiclt 
Romish bishops in ordinary wore appointed. This 
movement on the port of the Uonmu Catholic church 
excited no small sensation among the Dutch Protes- 
tants. The government, howeier, refused to sanc- 
tion nny such arrangement, unless on certain condi- 
tions involving a modification of tho oath taken by 
Romish bishops at their consecration, a demand that 
every bishop should obtain a royal license before 
exercising his office, and should take an oath of 
allegiance to the go\ eminent. The bishops also 
were not allowed to reside in the places from which 
they derived their titles, but in such places as the 
king should appoint, and accordingly, he lias located 
them in North Brabant and IJmbourg, which are 
chiefly Roman Catholic districts. 

From the Dutch Reformed Church there is a vi- 
gorous offshoot at the Cape of Good Hope, where, 
ns the colony formerly belonged to Holland, the 
population largely consists of Dutch emigrants and 
their descendants. The church is supported by th« 
government of the colony. Each congregation lias 
its consistory, which meets as often as occasion re- 
quire",, and the classes or presbyteries, five in number 
nfcet once a-year, while the synod meets every five 
years. There are twenty-one students connected 
with this branch of the Dutch Reformed Chinch, who 
arc* attending the* universities in Holland, chiefly 
Utrecht, in preparation for the office of thoinuixsftq^ 
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DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH IN AMER- 
ICA, the oldest fteebyteriaii denomination in the 
United Steles. It is e branch of the national church 

■ # of Holland, end dotes as far beck as 1614, when a 

colony of Dutch emigrants began to settle on the 
j beaks of the Hudson, and laid the foundation of 
| New Amsterdam, which was afterwards called New 
i | York, and became the commercial metropolis of the 
' Net^ World. The Dntch West India Company 
’ were the first who carried the ministers of the gns- 
j} pci from Holland to North America, ami as the 
! members of that Company chiefly belonged to Am- 
: rterdam, the ministers of that city were naturally 
j . applied to for aid in selecting suitable and efficient 
• pastors for the rising colony. Tlius it happened 

■ that the Dutch Reformed Church in America, formed 
for more than a century only a branch of the mother 

1 r church in Europe, and was under the immediate 
; jurisdiction of the classic in Amsterdam, which to 
this day has the charge of the churches in the Dutch 
colonies. But this dependence, at first natural and 
i ; beneficial, came to be attended with much inconve- 
. j nieiicc on account of the intervening distance. - At 
length, after a good deal of violent controversy be- 
•j tween the old Dutch and the young Dutch parties, 
which Jed even to a formal though but temporary 
| ; Khisin, the clmruh assumed an independent orgaui- 
Ji station, with the consent of the dawns of Amsterdam 
| i and the synod of North Holland, in 1771, oh icily 
> j in consequence of the prudent and conciliatory in- 
' trrveution of the venerable T)r. LBingstou. (See 
I LV>nfkrextie Pakty.) 

j From this period nearly all communication with 
} the parent church in Holland ceased, And even tho 
Dutch language rapidly passed away from the pul - 
; ; pit and the school. Many of the Dutch settlers re- 

!» listed for a time the introduction of the English lau* 
j | puigo into tho regular services of the church, but 
|j those born in the colony having no such partiality 
l for the language of the fathers, preferred to worship 
j i« the prevailing language of their adopted country. 

: And no sooner was the church placed on an indepen- 
i dent footing than it increased quickly in numbers 
. and in influence. At the commencement of the war 
[ [ of tho revolution, there wore about eighty chittxhcs 

] in the state of New York, which were divided into 
* ! three classes or presbyteries; and in New Jersey 

; there were forty churches, which were divided into two 
j : classes. The particular synod, as it was called, was 
t , a delegated body, which met once a-year, and which 
i », consisted of two pastors and two elders from each 
|j floods. A general synod was held for the first time 
| j in 170*2. It consisted at first of all the ministers of 
j j the church, with an elder from each congregation, 

! I and it met every third year. Borne years afterwards, 
when the ltcimforof churches was greatly muhqmAI, 
the general synod was made a delegated body, each 
j ckaais nominating three rastora and three eiders as 
| their representatives. It wae Arranged #mt ids 
v general iynod should meet anwaffy. The dJutcb 


Reformed church is confined to the Slates sf New 
York and New Jersey, and the city of Philadelphia, ; 
Its congregations are preeperoua ml wealthy «apt» i 
daily the collegiate churches in the city of New 
York. This denomination has also it Brunswick, New 
Jersey, a theological seminary and also a ooffege, sailed 
Rutger's college, which, tliough the number of their 
students is small, aro among tho best endowed Ifte* ' * 
rary institutions in the country. In tho absence of : 
fin original field of home missionary labour, we are 1 
informed by I)r. Schaff, that this church has lately ; 
made an effort to enlarge its territory and influence 
by establishing congregations out of foreign Herman, , 
and Herman Reformed material, and published a new t 
German hymn-book. | 

In doctrine this denomination holds to the lame • 
standards as the parent church in Holland, but be- : 
Jug now completely squint fed from that church, they 1 
have happily escaped the influx of Noologian sunti- ! 
meets which have so extensively corrupted tho Rc* ! 
formed church of Holland, more particularly the ! 
universities of Groningen and J^ydvn, to tho almost 
complete setting aside of the articles of tho synod of 
Dort. Tho flriddberg Catechism, which is (me of 
the symbolical book* of the church, is now practi- 
cally very little used. This church has a liturgy 
containing prayers suited to persous in different cir- 
cumstiuiecs, pithlic and private ; but the only putt 
which is enjoined to be read is the Form of Baptism, 
in order to preserve tho uniformity of vows; to- 
gether with the short prayer before the vows taken • 
by the parents ; and also the Formula of the Holy I 
Coimmuiiou of the Lord’s .Supper. These the min- ; 
inter reads while all tho members carefully and ! 
devoutly follow him, with tho form open before J 
them. This is all tho use that is made in public of i 
tho Liturgy. 

In its form of government this church is strictly J 
Presbyterian, and in almost all respects in conformity - 
| with tho ecclesiastical arrange incuts of Presbyte- - 
ri.ui churches on both hides of the Atlantic. Tho 
only diiferencAi respects tho eldership, which in other 
churches is an office conferred for life ; but in tho 
Dutch Reformed church in America tho ciders aro 
chosen to sene for two year* in suecessiuii, and 
after remaining out of office one year, they are again 
-v eligible should the congregation see fit to re* -elect 
them. 

The mode of conducting Divim service Ss thus do* 
scribed by Dr. Brownlee: *• With its, flic ancient 
ami timchououAd cii-tom and mode is this: tho 
rnirmtei and jwoplo, who are members, ujumi enter- 
ing the dumd*, bow down, and in secret worship the ' 
King of &ion. In the morning, Urn pastor begins 
the solemnity of the day by reading the ten com* 
numdmejit* : ami in tho other services of the day, 
by reading a chapter of* the Holy Scriptures. The 
memblp then ting ; then there is the solemn bk&> ' 
dictiurf ; then a brief address, called tha atordkm rib 
vwiurn, containing m ofitline of {he mtyeet to he 
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fiiucusscd; then prayer; then singing; then the ser- 
mon; then a prayer; tlion a collection of alms for 
the poor; then singing, and the benediction. 

“ Our psalmody is that which has been carefully 
prepared by a committee of Our General Bynod. It 
consists of the psalms of Watts, greatly improved 
and enlarged, and two books of hymns. It is a rule 
of our church that each pastor shall lecture on a sec- 
tion of our Heidelberg Catechism, in the afternoon of 
the Sabbath, so as to go through the whole in a de- 
finite time. These lectures exhibit nu entire sys- 
tem of pure and holy doctrine to the people, in a 
regular course. And to this admirable system do 
we humbly and piaycrfully ascribe the uniformity 
and strictness of adherence to pure doctrine in our 
churches. The design is to secure doctrinal preach- 
ing, and that of the entire system, to our people, in a 
regular course, from year to year.” Since 1704, the 
worship has ceased to bo conducted in the Dutell 
language. The body is of limited extent, number- 
ing in 1853 only 324 churches. 

DUUMVIRI, the name of various magistrates 
and functionaries, in ancient times, at Koine. Thus 
those officers, to whom was committed the original 
chargo of the Sibylline books, were called Duumviri 
Sacrorum . Officers bearing the name of Duumviri 
wore also appointed for the purpose of building or 
dedicating a temple. 

DUZAKII, a place often referred ro in the ancient 
Persian religion, where Ahriman, and the Dovs, and 
the souls of the wicked are thoroughly cleansed and 
purified by fire. It somewhat resembles the purga- 
tory of the Uontish church. The Persians, however, 
had a purgatory without a hell, being of opinion that 
there was no eternal punishment, but that men would 
bo purified, mid then restored to the Divine favour. 

DWARFS, diminutive creatures, which, accord- 
ing to the ancient Scandinavian mythology, were 
bred in the body of the giant Ymir, niul were at first 
only maggots, but by the will of the gods they at 
last assumed the form and understanding of man. 
They always dwell in rocks and caverns. 

DWI.JA (twice born), an appellation given to a 
Hindu Brahman, after his investiture with the sacred 
corl. Bee Conn (Investiture with tiif.). 


I) YOTH ELITES, a name given to those ortho- 
Yox Christians, in the seventh century, who held 
that there weno two wills In Christ, a Divine and 
a human, in opposition to tlio Monotiieutes 
(which see), who contended that the human will 
was so absorbed in the Divine, that CJirist . could 
only bo said to have one will. The sixth gen end 
council called by the Emperor Constantine Pogo- 
imtus in a. D. G80, asserted unanimously thetdoc- 
trino of two wills in Christ, and two kinds of vo- 
luntary acts. This council, therefore, was strictly 
Dyothclite, and, accordingly, declared the Mono- 
thelites to be heretics. This was the third Con* 
stautinopolitan council, and from the vaulted cham- 
ber in which it held its meetings, was called the 
Trnllian council. By means of this council the 
doctrino of two wills and two modes of operation 
in Christ obtained a victory throughout the Eastern 
church. It was now made part of a new Confes- 
sion; “Two wills and two natniral inodes of opera- 
tion united with each other, without opposition, and 
without confusion or change, so that no antagonism 
can be found to exist between thorn, but n constant 
subjection of the human will to the Divine;” this 
was the foundation of the creed. An anathema was 
also pronounced by the council upon the champions 
of Monothelitism, upon the patriarchs of Constunti 
noplc, and upon the pontiff* Honoring. But in A. i> 
711, an emperor mounted the throne of the Greek 
empire who was a zealous champion of flic Mono- 
tbclitc party. 1 Jndcv his presidency a council was held 
at Constantinople, which overthrew the decisions of 
the sixth general council, and proposed a new sym- 
bol of faith in favour of the Monothelitc dortrim*. 
The reign of this emperor, however, lasted only tun 
years, and his successor, Anastasias II., by whom 
ho was dethroned, asserted Dyothclite doctrine to 
be that which lie alone could favour, and the Mono- 
thclitcs, fleeing from the country, took refuge among 
the mountains of Lebanon, where they came to lie . 
known under the name of Maromtes (which sec). 

DZOHARA, the name given by the ancient Ara- 
bians to the planet Venus, whom they worshipped. 

DZOIIL, the name given by tho ancient Ara- 
bians to the planet Saturn. whom they worshipped. 


K A G 1 iE AV OUSH 1 1\ Tho eagle lms always been 
regarded as tho king of birds. It was the bird of 
Jove among the Ancient Greeks and BoiVAjia ; and 
the appearance of an eaglo clapping her vviftgs and 
sporting in the air was esteemed a lucky omen. 


Vluis rrinm, when he had formed tho design of go- : 
in g forth to redeem llectoT, begs of Jupiter to as- j 
sure him of his protection by the flight of an eagle* j 
Xenophon, and oilier ancient historians, inform a% j 
thaf the golden eagle with extended whig* was Hie j 


EAST (WOR^tfiWtl TuWUM THE). 


OMgn of ihAn^ ottHMhfl bog hwn it was 
adopted kfHkbtLmm\ and it is very probable that 
ttoPbnums borrowed the symbol from the ancient 
Assyrians. fa tin representations of tM Aomen 
Jnpfeer, the eagle Is usually pictured at his feet, but in 
a statue of Zeus at Olympia, presorted by the Meta- 
ponttnes as a votive offering to the god, be is repre- 
sented with As fees averted towards Urn east, with 
an e4^e pvched upon one hand, and a thunder-bolt 
grasped in the other, while agarlsad of flowers decorat- 
ed his brow. Not oidy, however, wea the eagle looked 
upon aa an emblem in connection with the heathen 
gods of antiquity, but there is reason to believe that 
It was ranked among the birds that were accounted 
sacred among the Egyptians. Diodorus Siculus and 
Stnibo tell us, that the people of Thebes in Egypt 
worshipped the eagle, looking upon it as a royal bird 
worthy of divine honours. The Roman eagle, also 
borne as their military standard, was sometimes 
actually worshipped. 

In the cosmogony of various nations, we And the 
eagle occupying a conspicuous place, the Holy Spi- 
rit brooding upon the surface of the wators being 
often symbolized by an eagle or other huge bird 
hovering over chaos. Among the Aztecs the eagle 
was the emblem of their supreme divinity, and with 
the eagle as their standard, they marched to baltlo 
under the protection and m tho name of God. In 
the monuments of ancient Mexico, is seeu a figure of 
an eagle holding in its talons a serpent whose head 
it is tearing off. To the north of Mexico the Indians 
of Califomia hold this bird in great veneration, be- 
cause, according to one of their legends, which may 
possibly have an allusion to the deluge, a man who 
had/allen into a well was rescued by an eagle. 

Among several nations, the eagle is An attribute 
of the Supreme God or King of the universe. 
Thus, as we have already seen, among the Greeks 
and Romans it was consecrated to Jupiter; among 
the Sabines, to Sangus or Sanctis, who is, they tell 
us, the heaven ; among the Cymri, to Hu ; among 
the Scandinavians, to Odm, who bears, among other 
surnames, that of eagle-headed ; to the supreme god 
of the ancient Arabs of Yemen, who is called Near, 
the eagle; to that of the Assyrians, called Nisroth, 
who is represented at Khoraabad, according to Lay- 
aid, by a man with aa eagle's head. In the Zeada- 
vesta of the ancient Persians, the eagle is the guar- 
dian of the two gates of the w<gld. In India, Vishnu 
is sometimes represented under the form of an eagle, 
with a thunderbolt in its daws, but Garpuda, as 
Vishnu is called under this form, has only the body 
of a bird, his head being that of a man. The Scan- 
dinavians represented organic existence by the ash- 
free, Yggdrasil, at the top of which is seen OSii^ 
•Hinder the form of an eagle, while the serpent Nid- 
h%g gnaws the root of the ash tree* The squirrel 
Batolaic runs up and down the ash-tree, seeking {p 
strife between the laid of heaven art Sftdbfeft 
m btyp mundane snake. In Ffamnide, the aQthte 
. J» * 


and pamdimieal {stand of Tyre was AgtA be 
guarded by *n eagle, which most bo UOtd before 
man could gain access to the happy laaf Ih a le- 
gendary epic of the Finns, the Supreme God ie eaH 
to come under the form of an eagle in tid of the god 
of agriculture, WHnEmttinea, and to aet fire US ft* 
forests which edvered the soil. Thus almost fisi^ 
where is the eagle found to be the aymbol of Goo, 
the Supreme God, the sovereign God who formod 
and fkshioned the world over which he reigns. If 
was also a bird of good omen both among the Greek! 
and Romans, and it is still looked upon as a suitable 
ornament to the sceptre of kings, and the proud 
standard of warlike nations. 

EARTH. See Creation. 

EAST (Worshipping towards the). This 
custom is of very remote antiquity, having probably 
lpen derived from the habit prevailing among those 
who worshipped the sun, of turning towards the east 
where he is seen to rise. Vitruvius, the Roman 
writer on architecture, lays it down as a fixed prin 
ciplo, tliat a temple should be so built that those who 
sacrifice at tho altar may in doing so Itave their faces 
turned towards tho east. The altar itself also, he 
affirms, ought to be situated in that direction. Au- 
gustine traces the practice of turning towards the 
cast, which early appeared in the Christian church, 
to the custom observed by the heathens. The an- 
cient Jews, on the conti ary, turned towards the 
west, tliat they might not appear to imitate the ido- 
latrous heathen. From the period of the second 
century, it was customary both in the Eastern and 
Western church to pray facing towards the east. 
The altars of the Christian churches were situated in 
the same way, and the dead were buried so that the 
eye might be turned in the same direction. In the 
baptismal ceremony it was customary first to turn 
towards the west as the region of darkness, where 
the prince of darkness might be supposed to dwell, 
and to renounce with great solemnity the devil and 
his works, and then to turn about to the east and 
enter into covenant with Christ. “ The eye of tlie 
Christian," it has been said, “ turned with peculiar 
interest to the east, whence the day-spring from on 
high had visited him. There the mommg-star of bis 
hope fixed his admiring gase. Thence arose the Sun 
of Righteousness, with all his heavenly influences. 
Tluther in prayer his soul turned with kindling 
emotions to the altar of his God. And even in hie 
* grave, thither still^he directed his slumbering eye, in 
quiet expectation of awaking to behold in the same 
direction the second appearing of bis Lord, when be 
shall come in* the clouds of heaven to father hfe 
saints." This practice is carefully observed in fh$ 
Roman Catholic church, although it bee net maf with 
uniform approbation from the Aomen FoSUk foe 
Pape Leol. pronounced i! to U a eupe^ 
tom whj plf ought not tobe toleietid. the entire of 
the Apostolical Mfons for 

bluing churches tonat l i tbe east, b*t ftepmctfa* 
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baa been departed from in multitudes of instances in 
every age of the church. Bingham, in his Christian. 
Antiquities, gives a very full account of the reasons 
which have been assigned for the introduction and 
continued observance of the custom of worshipping 
towards the east. 11 Some say, the cast was the sym- 
bol of Christ, who was called the Orient, and Light, 
and Sun of righteousness, in Scripture : and therefore, 
since they must worship toward some quarter of tho 
world, thoy chose that which led them to Christ by 
symbolical representation. As Tertuliian tells us in 
one place, that hi fact they worshipped toward the 
east, which made the heathen suspect that they wor- 
shipped the rising sun ; so in another place he says, 
The east was the figure of Christ, and therefore both 
their churches and their prayers were directed that 
way. Clemens Alexandrinus says, They worshipped 
toward the east, because the east is the image of our. 
spiritual nativity, and from thence the light first 
arises and shines out of darkness, and the day of 
true knowledge, after the manner of the sun, arises 
upon those who lie buried in ignorance. And St. 
Austin, When wo stand at our prayers, we turn to 
tho east, whence the heavens, or the light of heaven 
arises : not as if God was only there, and had for- 
saken all other parts of the world, but to put our- 
selves in mind of turning to a more excellent nature, 
that is, to tho Lord. This reason exactly falls in 
with that which is given for turning to the east, 
when they covenanted with Christ in the solemnities 
of baptism. 

“ Another reason given for it by some, is, that the 
cast was tho place of paradise, our ancient habitation 
and country, which we lost in the first Adam by the 
fall, and whither wo hope to be restored again, as to 
our native akodo and rest, in thu Second Adam, 
Christ our Saviour. This reason is given by Gre- 
gory Nyssen and St. Basil, and by the author of the 
Constitutions, and the author of tho Questions and 
Answors to Antiochus among the works of Atliana- 
sius, together with Chrysostom, (as he is cited by 
Cotelerius and Grcgentius,) and many others. Now, 
this is the very reason assigned by St. Cyril for 
turning to the east, when they covenanted with 
Christ, and celebrated the mysteries of baptism. So 
that hitherto we find a clear relation of these cere- 
monies one to the other, And a perfect agreement 
between them, 

“ Another reason assigned for this custom, web, 
that the east was the most honourable part of the 
creation, as being the seat of light r and brightness. 
The author of the Questions and Answers to the 
Orthodox gives this reason for it ; We set a}>art y says 
he, the most honourable things to the honour of 
God: and tho cast, in the opinion of men, is the 
most honourable pan of the creation : wq therefore 
hi time of prayer turn our faces to the east; as we 
sign those in the name of Christ, that need'eqnaigna- 
tion, with the right luuid, because it is deemed more : 
I ‘.mumble than the left, though it differ only in I 


position, not in nature. And Lacfamtim, without 
taking any particular notice of this custom, make? 
this general observation, That the east was more 
peculiarly ascribed to God, because he was the 
fountain of light, and illuminator of all things, and 
because he makes,us rise to eternal life. But the 
west was ascribed to that wicked and deprave? spirit 
tho devil, because he hides the lights and induces 
darkness always upon men, and makes them fatfand 
perish in their sins. Now, this is a reason that 
equally holds for turning to the east in baptism, as 
well as their daily devotion. 

“ There is one reason more assigned for it, which 
is, that Christ made his appearance on earth in the 
East, and there ascended into heaven, and there will 
appear again at the last day. This is one of the 
three answers, which the author of the Questions 
to Antiochus, under the name of Athanasius, orders 
to bo given to this question : If a Christian ask the 
question, he is to be told, They looked toward para- 
dise, beseeching God to restore them to their ancient 
country and region, from whence they were expelled. 
If a heathen put the question, the answer should be, 
Because God is the true Light, for which reason, 
when they looked upon tho created light, they did 
not worship it, but the Creator of it. If the question 
was proposed by a Jew, he should be told, They did 
it because the Holy Ghost had said by David, 4 We 
will worship toward the place where thy feet stood, 
0 Lord,’ Psal. cxxxii. 7, meaning the place where 
Christ was born, and lived, and was crucified, and 
rose again, and ascended into heaven. Which seems 
also to be intimated by St. Hilary on those words of 
the 07th Psalm, according to the translation of the 
Septuagint, 4 Sing unto God, who ascended above tho 
heaven of heavens 1 in the east. The honour of God, 
says he, who ascended above the heaven of heavens 
in the east, is now reasonably required : and for that 
reason toward the east, because he, according to the 
prophet, is the East or Morning from on high ; that 
he, returning to the place whence he descended, 
might be known to be the Orient Light, who shall 
hereafter be tho Author of men's rising to the same 
ascent of a celestial habitation.' 1 

EASTER, a festival observed in the Cliristian 
church from early times in memory of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead. It corresponds 
to the Passover (which see) of tho Jews, which is 
called only once by t|ie name of Easter in our au- 
thorised version, namely in Acts xii. 4, u And when 
he had apprehended him, he put him in prison, and 
delivered him to four quarternions of soldiers to keep 
him ; intending after Eastr r to bring him forth to 
the people." The term Easter is said by the Vener- 
qjbbBede to have been first used when Christianity was 
introduced among the Saxons in Britain, and this old 
historian traces it to Eotire, a Saxon goddess, whose 
fqptival was celebrated annually at the seas on fee 
which Easter is now held ; and when the wotship of 
the heathen deity was abolished, the name was attV 
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retained In connection with, the Christian festival to 
winch It gave place. According to other writers, 
however, It ii derived from a Saxon word signifying 
rising/and thus Eastcr-day is the day of the rising 
or resurrection of Christ 

The precise time at winch this festival ought to 
be oeftbrated was the subject of a keen and pro- 
tracjpd controversy, which commenced at an early 
period in the history of the Christian church, arising 
out of the twofold elements of which that church 
was composed— Jewish and Gentile converts. The 
former class of Christians brought over with them to 
their new profession strong prepossessions in favour 
of the whole Jewish ceremonial law, including of 
course all the Jewish festivals ; while the latter class 
of Christians, encumbered by no such prejudices, cor- 
dially assented from the first to Christianity, apart 
altogether from the ceremonies and the festivals of 
Judaism. The marked difference which thus existed 
among the Christian churches, according os they 
were composed of members drawn from Judaism or 
from heathenism, was in no respect more manifest 
than in their views as to the time when the festival 
of Easter was to be hold. The churches of Asia 
Minor, or Proconsular Asia and its neighbourhood, 
kept their Easter on the same day ou which the 
Jews observed their passover, that is, upon the four- 
teenth day of the first month — which always began 
with the appearance of the moon— mostly corre- 
sponding to our March. Henco those who followed 
the Jewish chronology in this matter were Quarto - 
deeiman * , because they kept Easter on the fourteenth 
day after the appearance of the moon. At the cIobo 
i of the second century a controversy arose between 
i Victor, bishop of Rome, and Polycrates, bishop of 
j Ephesus, concerning the proper time for celebrating 
j the Easter festival, or rather for terminating the 
ante-paschal fast. The whole of Christendom at 
tliat time, with the exception of the churches of 
Asia Minor, continued the fast onwards to the Sab- 
bath after the Jewish passover, which they kept as 
the festival, so as to make the weekly and yearly 
commemorations of the resurrection to coincide. 
Victor was anxious to persuade the Asiatic Quarto 
decimans to conform in this matter to the general 
practice, but Polycrates, who was primate of the 
Quartodeciman churches, defended their peculiar 
custom on the ground that they had received it from 
the apostles John and Philips Polycarp of Smyrna, 
Melito of Sardis, and others; and that they felt it to 
lie their duty to hand down to others the custom 
which they had themselves received. But from the 
letter of Polycrates, whJfch has been preserved by 
Eusebius, it would appear that the churches of 4*ia 
Minor, in adhering to their time of keeping Easft* 
went on the supposition that the fourteenth day of 
the month Nison ought to be regarded as the day of 
Otir Lord** passion. In this viewsrf the matter, dt 
‘ vi$tws often have happened, that the tnem&^f* of 
pasaion would fall to be celebrated oft am 
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other day of the week than Friday, and the memo* 
rial of Christ's resurrection on another day than Sab* 
bath. When, however, In the ooum of the second 
century annual festivals eame to be introduced also 
in the Western churches, they held it necessary teat 
a Friday should always be consecrated to the tern 
mory of Christ's passion, and a Sabbath to the m* 
mory of Christ's resurrection. 

The bishop of Rome, unconvinced by the letter of 
Polycrates, published sentence of excommunication 
against the churches of Asia Minor for refusing to 
conform to the general practice, but this anathema of 
Victor was met by a decided spirit of opposition. 
Irennus, in the name of the churches at Lyons and 
Vienna, addressed a letter of strong remonstrance 
and sharp reproof to the Roman bishop, which had 
the effect of putting an end to the controversy in 
the meantime. The Quarto-dccimaus of the procon- 
sulate of Asia came to an end about A. i>. 276, and 
up to that date the Antiochian provinces kept their 
Easter feast in conformity with the Catholio custom. 
The council of Arles, in A. D. 314, decreed that the 
paschal feast should be celebrated on the same day 
throughout the world ; but the Asiatic practice still 
continued to be maintained by various churches, parti- 
cularly in Syria. The emperor Constantine the Great, 
as lie is usually called, endeavoured to bring about uni- 
formity in the church as to the time of keeping Eaa- 
ter. lie first tried to accomplish this object by the 
negotiations of Hosius, bishop of Cordova. In this 
however, he was unsuccessful, and, therefore, he 
summoned the general council of Nice, in A. D. 326, 
partly for this object. The point was discussed in 
the council, and it was resolved that the old Jewish 
custom should be abandoned, and that the remem- 
brance of Christ's passion should be celebrated always 
on Friday, and the remembrance of his resurrection 
on Sabbath. Notwithstanding this decree, a num- 
ber of churches, as well as individuals, still adhered 
to the ancient usage, and being in consequence ex- 
cluded from the church, they took the position of a 
separate sect under the name of Quarto-dccimans, 
because they insisted on celebrating Easter on the 
fourteenth day of the mouth Nisan. They accused 
the Nicene council of being guided in their decision 
by the will of the emperor, and although exposed 
to much persecution, they tenaciously maintained the 
ancient usage. 

The council of Niro had given a decision that 
Easter should be fceld by all the Christian churches 
on one and thejnme day, but they had failed to lay 
down any rule* for securing uniformity in the reek* 
oniqg of time, and thus to a great extent the pur* 
pose of the cdbncil was defeated. The Eastern 
churches found little difficulty in coming to an agree- 
ment es totthe time, astropomical end mathematical 
kftpwledgg being much diffused among the temtilri 
; of Alexandria, by which tee Moet accurate feabttk- 
tions were instituted, and the result made known 1 
throughout the whole of the Seat* The bishop of - 
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Alexandria, indeed, made known every year, at the 
feast of Epipliany, throughout hie whole diocese, the 
day on which the next Easter festival would fall. But 
as the Roman church was not so exact, differences 
arose in the time of keeping Easter between the 
Eastern and Western churches, amounting some* 
times to a week, and occasionally even to a month, 
until at length, particularly by the exertions of Dio- 
nysius Exiguus, a Homan abbot, in the sixth cen- 
tury, the Alexandrian mode of reckoning was intro- 
duced also into the Roman church. 

In the end of the sixth century, a controversy 
broke out in Britain concerning the time of keeping 
Easter, which lasted for two hundred years, the op- 
posing parties being the old Cliristians of Britain 
and Ireland, and the new Christians who were con- 
verted by Augustin and the other emissaries of the 
Romish church. The difference consisted in two 
particulars : (1.) While the Romanists, according to 
the rule of Dionysius Exiguus, fixed the time of 
Easter by the nineteen years’ cycle of the moon, and 
the twenty-eight years 1 cycle of the sun, the British 
and Irish Christians adhered to the old cyclo of 
eighty-four years. (2.) While the Romanists ob- 
served the beginning of the festival from the 15th 
day of the first vernal moon to the 21st inclusive, 
the British aud the Irish Christians observed it from 
the 14th to the 20th. After a long protracted con- 
troversy on the subject, the old mode of reckoning 
by eighty -four years was abandoned, and both the 
Britons and the Irish consented to adopt the Roman 
mode of computation which had boon originally pro- 
posed by the Alexandrian church. 

The fostival of Easter was uniformly preceded, 
oven from early times, by a season of fasting, which 
lasted for forty hours, corresponding to the time 
during which our Saviour lay in the grave. At first 
the fast was strictly voluntary in its character, but 
at length it became a proscribed and necessary duty, 
not only for penitents an J catechumens, but for all 
believers, to observe this fast for their own spiritual 
improvement. In the fifth and sixth centuries, the 
fast was extended to thirty-six days. The four 
additional days which complete the Beoson of Lent, 
were added either in the sixth century by Gregory 
the Great, or in the eighth century by Gregory II. 
This fast began with Ash Wednesday, and ended 
with the Saturday before Easter, which was observed 
with great solemnity, and was denominated the Great 
Sabbath. The whole week before Easter beginning 
with Palm Sunday, was kept as hcjly time, but the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh were regarded) as peculiarly 
sacred above the other days of this week. The 
week was called the Great Week and Passion Week. 
The fifth day was Maunday Thursday, the sixth, 
Good Friday, and the seventh was the Gre$t Sabbath, 
which was observed as a day of rigorous fasting. 
Religious worship was celebrated by nigbt, c *pd pro- 
tracted until cock-crowing, the time when our Lord 
is supposed to have risen from the grave. No sooner 


did the moment strive than suddenly the joyful 
acclamation burst forth amid the stillness of the 
midnight vigils, “ The Lord is risen I The Lord le 
risen ! The Lord is risen indeed l** 

The ceremonies of the Easter festival are observed 
in the Romish church with great strictness. A# 
conducted at Rome, the Pope takes part in 'them. 
Early in the morning the officiating cardinal performs 
in the sacristy the ceremony of blessing the fire' end 
five grains of incense. Thrice he censes, and thrice 
he sprinkles with holy water both the fire and the 
incense. The fire is kindled, according to the rubric 
of the missal, by sparks struck from a stone in re- 
membrance of Christ as the great corner stone. 
After tliis ceremony, which takes place in the Sis- 
tine chapel, they proceed to the Pauline chapel, 
where they find a rod with three wax candles on the 
top of it, with which they return to the Sistino. 
The rest of the ceremony wc shall leave an intelli- 
gent eye-witness to describe : 41 On approaching the 
railing which divides the chapel, the cardinal dea- 
con who carries the rod, bends it down, and an as- 
sistant lights one of the three candles, by means of n 
taper kindled at the new sacred fire; all kneel, a 
sub deacon exclaims, 4 Lumen Christi, 1 4 the light of 
Christ, 1 all rise, and the choir sing, 4 Deo Gratias,' 
4 Thanks be to God. 1 When they enter the inclo- 
sure of the chapel, the second candle is lighted with 
the same ceremonies, and the third in like manner 
on arriving at the Pope's throne. All the lights on 
the altar and in the chapel are previously extin- 
guished, that at the proper time they may be re- 
kindled with the new fire. They now ehant the 
hymn, 4 Now lot the angelic host of heaven rejoice. 1 
The hymn is long, and towards the middle of it, a 
pause is made, when the officiating deacon takes 
five grains of incense, and fixes them, in the form of 
a cross, into a very laige ornamental wax candle. 
The chanting proceeds, and soon the same deacon 
lights this candle at one of the three candles men- 
tioned above. This is the ceremony — the following 
is the explanation of it. 4 The grains are of incense, 
which is the proper odour of the altar and of the 
sacrifice, and signify the perfumes wherewith was 
orabalmed the sacred body of Jesus, of which this 
wax caudle is a symbol. This wax light, after having, 
when extinguished, represented the death of Jesus 
Christ, when kindled, represents his resurrection; 
or, after having represented, in a mystic sense, be- 
fore being lighted, the pillar of cloud, when lighted; 
represents the pillar of fire, which guide* the cate- 
chumens in their passage through the Red sen e! 
baptism, to the land of promise, that is, the state of 
grace. 

£ f After this are read twelve long passages fionrihe 
Scriptures, during which, the various lights on the 
altar and in the chapel are lighted from the thmfirst 
mentioned, and t^e purple, or mourning; with which 
the Alt 4r and papal throne wers covamd, i s removed, 
and the servants of the eai&aala enter, take off tbait 
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purple and pot on their scarlet robes, all in token 
. that the mourning el their church is at ah end, and 
hs t^oteing for the resurrection of our Saviour about 
toltt^in. 

44 The Pope is sometimes present at the prelimi- 
niry ceremonies, but if not, he now comes in and 
takes %is place on his throne, to be present at the 
celebration of mass. During the mass, the Pope 
censes the altar onoe, and hi himself censed thrice. 
At the conclusion of the hymn 1 Gloria in excelsis 
Deo,’— 4 Glory be to God on high/ the veil which 
covered the altar-piece Is drawn aside, and the pic- 
ture, which is a representation of the resurrection in 
tapestry, is displayed to view in honour of that event, 
the trumpeters of the papal cavalry blow their trum- 
pets, the guns of St. Angelo are fired, and ; all the 
church bolls in Rome are set a ringing. 

« An ecclesiastic, kneeling before the Pope's throne, 
■ays with a loud voice in Latin • 

41 4 Holy father, I announce to you a great joy, 
which is hallelujah,' and the service is concluded by 
the chanting of vespers." 

Easter is accounted by the Greek church as the 
most solemn festival in all the year. Mr. Neale, in 
his 4 History of the Holy Eastern Church,’ gives tho 
following description of the midnight scene at Easter 
eve as witnessed at Athens : *• There was not a light 
— not a sound ; each individual of that immense mul- 
titude, filling even all the adjoining streets, roroaiued 
still and motionless, so that even the most distant 
might catch the murmuring voices of the priests who 
were reciting the service within tho church ; troops 
lined the streets to Bee that perfect quiet was 
maintained, but assuredly it was a needless pre- 
caution, for there was not one present who did not 
seem to share in a general feeling of gloom and 
depression, as though a heavy cloud were hanging 
over all things; and so complete was the reali- 
zation of all that these ceremonies are intended 
to convey, that I am certain the power of death, so 
awfully manifest in these last tedious hours, was 
present with each one of them. As midnight ap- 
proached, the archbishop with his priests, accom- 
panied by the king and queen, left the church, aijd 
stationed themselves on the platform which was 
raised considerably from the ground, so that they 
were distinctly seen by the people. Every one now 
remained in breathless expectation, holding their un- 
lighted tapers in readiness when the glad moment 
should arrive, while the priests still continued mur- 
muring their melancholy chant in a low half whisper. 
Suddenly a single report of a cannon announced tliat 
.twelve o'clock bad streak, and that Esster-day had 
begun ; then the old archbishop, elevating the cross, 
exclaimed In a loud e xult in g tone, 4 Christo* onis^f 
4 Christ k risen 1’ and instantly every, single indivi- 
dual of aB that host took up the cry, and the vast 
multitude broke through and dispelled for ever (he 
Mease and mournful silence which they Hhd will* 
with one spontaneous shoot dt iade* 
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acribable joy and triumph, 4 Chrifct la risen V 4 Christ 
is risen P At the same moment the oppressive dark 
ness was succeeded by a blase of tight from thou- 
sands of tapers, which, communicating one from an- 
other, seemed to send streams of fire in all directions, 
rendering foe minutest objects distinctly visible, and, 
casting tho most vivid glow on the expressive dices, 
full of exultation, of the rqjoioing crowd; bands of 
musk struck up their gayest strains; the roD of the 
drums through the town, and further on the pealing 
of the cannon, announced far and near these ‘glad 
tidings of great joy; 1 while from hill end plain* from 
tho sea-shore and the far olive-grove, rocket after 
rocket ascending to the clear sky, answered back 
with mute eloqucnco that Christ is risen indeed, and 
told of other tongues that were repeating those 
words, and other hearts that leaped for joy ; every* 
where men clasi>ed each other's hands, and congra- 
tulated one another, and embraced with countenances 
beaming with delight, as though to each one sepa- 
rately some wonderful happiness had been proclaim- 
ed; and all tho while, rising above the mingling of 
many sounds, each one of which was a sound of 
gladness, the aged priests were distinctly heard 
chanting forth a glorious old hyuut of victory, in 
tones so loud and clear, that they seemed to liave 
regained their youth and strength to tell the world 
how 1 Christ hath risen from tho dead, having tram- 
pled down death by death, and having bestowed on j 
them tliat are in the tombs eternal life.' It is im- 
possible to give any adequate idea of the effect of 
this scene. The sudden change from silent sorrow 
and darkness to an almost delirious joy, and a start- 
ling blaze of light spreading its unwonted brilliance 
tlirough the night, was really like magic." These 
Easter ceremonies are not confined to midnight; 
on the following day the people congratulate one 
another with the words, “Jesus Christ is risen 
from the dead," to which the reply is given, 44 Tim 
Lord is risen indeed," and festivities and rejoicings 
of different kinds take place. 

The Moravians have a peculiar mode of celebrat- 
ing this sacred festival. On Easter Sunday a liturgy 
is read specially' suited to the occasion, and the 
names of all their members who died in the courso 
of the preceding year are called over. Every morn- 
ing also in Easter week they meet at seven o’clock 
to read foe harmonies of the Gospel on the crucifix- 
ion, and othes kindred topics. 

The Easter festival has from early times been held 
in high honour in the Christian church. Gregory 
Narianzen calls it the Queen of Festivals, and de- 
clares it to excel all the others, as for as the sun ex- 
cels the rest oft the heavenly bodies. Some ancient , 
writers term Easter Sunday Dominica (Sc. dies) j 
GoudUy the Lord's day of joy, and in token of glad- 
ness, th ChriaVian Emperors of Rome were jm few 
tomed.td release prisoners crq that day, with fo ex- 
ception of those who had committed front crimes. 
Private persons also frequently gars xptessbo to 
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their joyful feelings at this festive season by miuiu* 
mitting their slaves. But the festival was not lim* 
itod to Easter Sunday alone ; Christians were wont 
to keep the whole week as part of the festival ; hold- 
ing religious assemblies every day for prayer, preach- 
ing, and partaking of the Lord’s Supper. Nay, the 
ancient Christian Pasch included the week before 
Easter Sunday, as well as the week following it, the 
one being called the Pasch of the cross, and the other 
the Pasch of the resurrection. The author of the 
Apostolic Constitutions requires servants to rest from 
their work during the whole week. Christiana also 
signalled the season by special liberality to the 
poor. Baptisms wore usually celebrated at the time 
of Easter, as well as at the other annual festivals. 
Easter Eve was celebrated in the ancient Christian 
church with solemn watchings, and the carrying of 
lighted torches both in the churches And in private 
houses, by which they meant to represent the usher- 
ing in of the light of the Bun of Righteousness, 
The Sunday after Easter also, which was the con- 
clusion of the Paschal feast, was usually observed 
with great solemnity. For on this day the neophytes 
or newly baptized were wont to lay aside their white 
garments, and to commit them to the repository of 
the church. Hence it was usually known by the 
name of the Dominica (sc. dies) in A Ibis (sc. vesti- 
bus), the Lord’s day in white garments. The Greek 
writers give it the name of the New Lord’s day, 
under which name it is mentioned in n decree of tho 
council of Trullo thus : 11 From the day of tho Lord’s 
resurrection to the New Lord’s Day, men shall at- 
tend at church to siuging, reading the Scriptures, 
and participating of the holy mysteries.” 

The law which regulates Easter in Great Britain, 
declares that whenever the full moon on or next 
after March 21st fulls on a Sunday, that Sunday is 
not Easter Sunday, but the next ; it also prescribes 
rules for determining Easter. Thus, thero is a fixed 
rule which prevails throughout the Roman, English, 
and Scottish Episcopal churches, and from which 
tho remaining Protestant churches who are in the 
habit of observing Easter vary but little. Presby- 
terian and Congregationalist churches reject tho fes- 
tival of Easter altogether, as being an institution of 
merely human Appointment. 

EASTERN CHURCH. This name is usually 
given to one great division of Christendom, in con- 
tradistinction from the Western or Latin Church. 
The term Eastern Church includes various commu- 
nion!, in particular the Orthodox Greek church, as 
it is termed, the Russian-Greek chifrch, tho Mono- 
physlte churches, which are subdivided into the 
Jacobite church, the Coptic church, the Abyssinian 
church, the Nestorian church, the Christians of St. 
Thomas, and the Armenian church. Besides these, 
the term Eastern church is ’sometimes considered m 
embracing also those of the Greek and othbr # Orien- 
tal Christians who acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Pope of Rome, and are in communion with the 


Latin church, thus being properly Papal Eastern 
churches. These last include the Marouite church, 
the Eastern Latin church, the Greek Catholic ot 
Mclchite church, the Armenian Catholic church, the 
Syrian Catholic church, the Chaldean Catholic 
church, and the Coptic Catholic church. 

From very early times there was a marked dis- 
tinction between the Eastern and the Western 
church, which manifested itself on various jfcints 
both of doctrine And worship. The first great dis- 
pute which arose between them, commenced towards 
the end of the second century, in regard to the pre- 
cise time at which Easter (which see) should be 
observed. In this controversy the Eastern church, 
or that of Asia Minor, seems to have been regulated 
by a regard to the Jewish chronology, while the 
Western church, or that of Rome, was under no such 
influence. The point, however, which in this case 
formed the subject of contention, had reference to a 
festival of more human institution. Another source 
of difference arose out of a spirit of jealousy between 
the bishop of Romo and the bishop of Constantinople^ 
In the second general council, tho latter dignitary 
was permitted to sit next to the occupant of the See 
of Rome, and by the council of Chaicedon, the two 
rival bishops were declared to be of equal rank. 
This decision, however, did not succeed in crushing 
the ambitious spirit of either party. On the con- 
trary, a spirit of mutual antipathy reigned between 
the two competing bishops, which broke forth on 
every fitting occasion. In the sixth century, as we 
learn from Mosheirn, “ The bishop of Constantinople 
not only claimed an unrivalled sovereignty over the 
Eastern churches, but also maintained that his church 
was ill point of dignity no way inferior to that of 
Rome." At length in a. d. 588, the bishop of Con- 
stantinople Assumed to himself the lordly title of 
oecumenical or universal bishop; whereupon Gre- 
g ry the Great, who at that time occupied the See of 
Rome, indignant at the presumption of his rival, 
declared that whoever should take upon himself the 
title of Universal Bishop, was entitled to bo consi- 
dered as the Antichrist of Scripture. And yet only 
two years after the death of Gregory, his successor 
Boniface III. sought, And obtained the title of Uni-, 
versal Bishop in A. D. GOG from the Greek Emperor 
Phocas. 

The use of images in Christian churches formed 
Another topic of kepn contention between the 
Eastern and Western churches, the former being 
iconoclastic in their views, that is, opposed to imaged 
worship, while the latter were as keen in defending 
it. The contention which j^egan in the eighth cea* 
tury continued to rage for yean with ever-incr e a sing 
f \py t and the distinction between the two churches 
now became settled and confirmed. The last occa- 
sion on which they met in united session was at the 
second council of Nice in A* D. 787, called by ths 
empees# Irene in * fhvour of image-worship. From 
that tfme the bitterest mutual hostility existed ha 
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tween the Eastern and the Western churches, and but wholly disclaimed by the Eastern church* In 
although a fruitless attempt was made in the tliir- addition to these differences in doctrine Mod practice 
leenth century to promote the re-union of the two between the churches of the East and of the West, 
churches, and the council of Florence in 1442 en- it may be mentioned that the Greeks regard the 
deavomd to heal the breach, they continue divided Septuagmt as the authentic version of the OUT®#* 
down to the present day. tament, and reverence it as highly as the Lntfal 

The* churches of the East and the West are at church does the Vulgate, while they receive as can- 
variance on various points, the most important of onical all the apocryphal books comprised in the 
whiA may be briefly noticed. The first great point Greek canon. They also attach a high authority 
of distinction refers to the constitution of the Person to the eighty-five Apostolical Constitutions. The 
of the Holy Ghost, in regard to which the Eastern Greeks commence their ecclesiastical year on the 
Church adheres literally to the Scriptural expression, 1st of September, and they differ from the Western 
John iv. 26, “ Which proceedcth from the Father;” church in their sacred chronology, reckoning 6,600 
while the Western or Latin church follows the ad- years from the creation to the birth of Christ, 
ditlon made in the Nicene Creed, filioque , “ and from But while we thus rapidly sketch the points of 
the Son.” On this point the ProteBtant churches distinction between the Eastern and the Western 
agree with the latter view. Another ground of dif- churches, we may also notice that there are several 
Terence between the two churches is the authority of joctrines and practices in which they agree with one 
the later General Councils. In reference to the au- another, but differ from Protestant churches. The 
thority of the first seven General Councils they ore most prominent of these are the invocation and 
both agreed, but the eighth, which is that of Constan- adoration of saints, the worship of the Virgin Maty 
tinoplo held in A. D. 809, is the last council of the the homage paid to relics, the sacrifice of the mass, 
East that is recognized by the Western or Roman prayers for the dead, absolution and indulgences. 
Church. This, however, and the subsequent West- EBIONITES, a name applied to those who, in tlik 
cm Councils are rejoeted by the Greek Church, early ages of Christianity, while they professed the 
The two churches are divided also on the subject of religion of Christ, agreed in observing also the Mo- 
the sacraments, at least nominally. Both hold that saic law. These Juduizitig Christians are first men- 
there are seven sacraments, but tho Greek church tioned under the name of Ebioniles by Ireiueu*, but 
hold a distinction between their four sacraments and considerable doubt rests upon the origin of the sppel- 
tho threo lessor mysteries. Tho Eastern churches latton. Tertullian, whose opinion has been adopted 
reject purgatory, though the Greeks pray for the by Kpiphantu* and many other writers, traces it to a 
dead. By the Eastern church both elements in the person of the name of Ebion, who has been regarded 
eucharist are administered, but by the Western or as the founder of the sect. Neandcr thinks it very 
Roman church the cup is withheld from the laity, improbable that a party embracing so many different 
In the euchariBt also the Greeks use leavened bread shades of opinion had its origin from any single iwli 
formed into a loaf. The Latins eat unleavened vidual, and tho more especially as no well authenti- 
bread in the form of a wafer. The time of keeping catcd tradition exists respecting the founder of a sect 
Easter is still a cause of dispute between the two called Ebion. 11 Tho more accurately informed au- 
churches, the Eastern church always observing it on thurifies,” says tho historian, “such as Irenwus and 
the day on which the Jews kept the passover, while Origan, nowhere mention such a person ; and all 
the Western churches celebrate it on the eve of the that we find any whore said respecting the pretended 
anniversary of the resurrection. The subject of Ebion, is of that vague and indefinite character which 
image-worship is still a subject of contention Lie- sounds suspicious. Origen was tho first to give the 
tween the two churches. The Greek church allows correct derivation of tins name, from tho Hebrew 
, .only the use of paintings in churches, while the lio- word denoting poor. These Jewish Christians, then, 
man church docs not forbid statues. A difference were called the poor ; but the question now arises, m 
Mso exists between the Eastern and tho Western what sense was this appellation originally applied to 
phurches in the mode of writing the sign of the them ? And with this is connected another,— -by 
Irofts. In the former they move the liand from the whom first wps this appellation given them ? Upon 
fight shoulder to the led while repeating the word*, the resolution of these questions it must depend, 
I And of the Holy Ghost;” in the latter, the hand whether the appellation is to be understood aa a 
m moved from the breast to the left shoulder, and term of reproafch or of praise. Now it appears evt- 
ihen to the right. In t^e Western church celibacy dent, from dh explanation which Epiphimiua cites 
is enjoined upon all persons in holy orders, but in frdm the tnoufps of the very people in question, that, 
the Eastern church the higher clergy are alondtyro- in his time, the Ebionites regarded it as an epithet 
Ii3nted from entering into the married state. *lHe which they haa bestowed on themselves* But •!» 
reading of the Scriptures by the laity is permitted by ^tongh The Ebionites did actually appropriateand 
the Eastern, but discountenanced by the Western sanction the name, it migbtneveriheless bis inteaad 
riwrch. The supremacy and fofailibUity of the whoUf consistent with this feet, that the ejrftbet was 
Frpe of Home are firmly maintained by the originally bestowed on them hv their adversaries: 
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while they might afterwards apply it to themselves, 
either in the same or a different sense ; since what 
was considered by their opponents a term of re- 
proach, might be regarded, from their own point of 
view, as an honourable title. 

“ Origen, who, as we have said, first presented the 
correct explanation of the word, applies the designa- 
tion, * poor,* to the meagre religious system, the 
poverty of faith that characterised this party. In 
this sense, the term may have been applied to them 
by pagan Christians ; but it cannot be supposed that 
pagan Christians would have chosen a Hebrew word 
to express this character. It is far more natural to 
suppose that the inventors of this name were Jews; 
and at the particular position of these Jews, it might 
be used and understood to denote a poor, meagre way 
of thinking, especially if this notion bo defined ac- 
oording to the acute and ingenious suggestion of ( 
distinguished modem inquirer in this department of 
learning; namely, that in tho mouth of those Jews 
who wore expecting a Messiah in visible glory , it 
would designate such as could believe in a poor ) ab- 
ject, crucified Messiah, like Jesus. Yet even this 
explanation, taken by itself, seems not tho most 
simple And natural ; and, indeed, the author of it 
himself joins it with the other, about to be men- 
tioned. What objection is there to understand this 
word in the litoral and obvious sense, as a designa- 
tion of the poorer class among the people of the na- 
tion? We know, in fact, what reproach was cast 
upon the Christian faith by the hierarchical party 
among the Jews, because none but those belonging 
to tho ignorant and poorer class of the people would 
openly profess it, (John vii. 49 ;) and the like objec- 
tion was made to Christianity by the pagans. Thus 
it may be explained, how the Christians among the 
Jews came to be designated as the poor ; and this 
name, which was employed by them to designate tho j 
Christians generally, would afterwards naturally be j 
employed by the pagan Christians, without any 
knowledge of the meaning of the name, to designate 
that portion of believers who were distinguished 
from the rest by their observance of their Mosaic 
law. When we observe that the same thing hap- 
pened in the ease of another name which was origi- 
nally a common appellation for all Christians among 
the Jews, the name ‘Nazarenee,’ it may serve to 
confirm the above supposition/' 

The Ebionite doctrine, it may be remarked gen- 
erally, was simply the engrafting of the Jewish upon 
the Christian system. We find thS Judaixing party 
beginning to develope itself in the dtys of the apos- 
lles, when some persons, who evidently maintained 
tho perpetual obligation of the law o( Moses, wisflod 
to compel Paul to yield to their vieys In circumcis- 
ing Titus, a Gentile convert. The apostle success- 
fully resisted their pretenslbns, but Shortly after in- 
dividuals belonging to the same party folkftred him 
to Antioch, where they stirred up a eontrovemy that 
threatened to produce a schism in the ohnrch. An 


appeal was made to the apostles and elder* in coun- 
cil assembled in Jerusalem, who decided in favour of 
the Gentiles. ^Notwithstanding the apostolic dome 
which was then issued, the Judaizers gradually in-, 
creased in numbers, and at length formed a powerful 
party in the church, so as to disturb the peace, and 
even to endanger the safety of the apostle the 
Geutiles. Such were the Ebionites of the first cen- 
tury, who, indignant at the unflinching support Which 
Paul gave to the claims of the Gentiles, attempted 
to weaken the force of his advocacy by representing 
his abandonment of Judaism as originating in un- 
worthy motives. It was in the second ccntuiy, how- 
ever, that this J udaizing party received the name of 
Ebionites. Their principles were now more fully 
developed and carried out to their legitimate conclu- 
sions. They looked upon Christianity solely from a 
Jewish point of view. Jesus they regarded as sim- 
ply a man remarkable for his piety, and chosen on 
that account to bo the Messiah, but altogether igno- 
rant of any special Divine call to such an office until 
it was revealed to him by the reappearance of the 
prophet Elijah, and thereupon lie received power 
from on high to exercise his Mcssiahship, and to at- 
test his authority by the performance of miraculous 
deeds. It was at his baptism, they alleged, by John 
the Baptist, who, in this caso represented Elijah, 
that Jesus was first made aware of the high office 
with which ho was invested. To support their 
views, the Ebionites set forth a revision of the Gos- 
pol history, under the name of the Gosj^l of the 
Hebrews, fragments of which have been preserved 
by Epiphanius and Justin. In this work they re- 
presented the baptism of Christ as simply the out- 
ward visible descent of the Holy Spirit, to impart to 
Jesus the consciousness of his Divine call to the 
Messialiship, and to niAke known the fact to John. 
That the event might be painted in the most impres 
sive aspect, Accordingly, light was represented as 
shining round about the place, and fire bursting forth 
from the Jordan. I re me us says, that they reverenced 
Jerusalem as if it were the house of God. They 
lived in constant expectation of the second coming 
of Christ, believing that he would return to Jerusa- 
lem And re-establish the Theocracy there. 

Origen speaks of two classes of Ebionites, those 
who denied the miraculous conception of our Loid, 
and those who admitted it, the former party believ- 
ing that the operation pf the Holy Spirit upon Jesus 
commenced at his baptism ; the latter party believ- 
ing tliat it commenced at his conception in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary. The Clemektimbs 
(which boo), an apocryphal production of the second 
century, contains the same Judaizing views which 
wpaff professed by the Ebionites, Jerome describee 
a sect of the same kind as having been seen bp him 
at Beroea in Syria, near the dose of the fourth 
century, passing, however, nit under the name of 
Emqpitss, but under that of Na*a*Web (which 
see). 9 
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EBLIS, the name bj which the Mohammedans 
immlm the Devil (tee Angels, Em). 

EBRBUHARITES, an order of. monks among 
the Mohammedans, who derived their name from their 
founder! Ehrbuhar, the scholar of Nacabbendi, who 
came from Persia to Europe in the fourteenth cen- 
tttry, to propagate their frith. The sect professed 
to surrender all care about worldly concerns, and 
to give themselves wholly up to the contemplation 
of eternal objects. They were wont to tell fooliBh 
stories of their founder, such as that he was nourished 
with barley bread, oil of olives, honey and grapes, 
yet that he took food only three times a-year. The 
Ebrbuharites fasted on Mondays and Thursdays, but 
notwithstanding their profession of superior sanc- 
tity, they were esteemed heretics by the Moham- 
medans generally, because they refused to go on 
pilgrimage to Mecca, alleging that the journey was 
unnecessary, as they were permitted in secret vi- 
sion, while sitting in their cells, to behold the holy 
city. 

ECALESIA, a festival held by the ancient Ro- 
mans in honour of Jupiter. 

ECATESIA, a festival celebrated among the an- 
cient Greeks in honour of Hecate. 

ECCLESIA. See Cmmcu. 

ECCLESIA APOSTOLICA (Lat. the Apostolic 
church), a name applied by Irenams, in the second 
century, to the Church of Rome, the great capital of 
the world. The name protably originated from the 
universally diffused belief that both Paul and Peter 
had taught in the Roman church, and honoured it by 
their martyrdom. To this church, from its position in 
the metropolis of the Roman Empire, the greater por- 
tion of the Western churches oould appeal as to their 
common mother. Thus it came gradually to assume 
an authority over the other churches, which, com- 
bining with other circumstances, led at length to the 
primacy of the Roman bishop. See Pope. 

ECCLESIA MATRIX (Lat. the Mother church), 
a term applied in ancient times to the cathedral 
church, to which all the cieTgy of a city or diocese 
belonged. 

ECCLESIAB CAUSIDICI (Lat. church-lawyers), 
the name applied in ancient times to ecclesiastical 
Chancellor* (which see). 

ECCLESIASTERION, a terra sometimes used in 
early times to denote the church-building as distin- 
guished from the roeferio, of members of the Chris- 
tian church. 

ECCLESIASTICS, a term applied to Christians 

Eusebius, Origan, Eprphaniut, and Cyril of Je- 
rusalem, who sought tfeus to distinguish them from 
Jews, Gentiles, and heretics. The name, however, 
was even in the most remote antiquity useftmore 
frequently to denote the clergy as distinguished from 
the hdty or ordinary members of the douches. In 
the middle ages it was oostomagr to give themune 
>*f eeelmtseriea to the snbordfeate ofiofta pf (ha 
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(Ecclesiastical). 

ECCLESI ECDICI (Or. church lawyers), the 

Chancellors (which see) of bishops. 

ECD1CE9, officers who, as lateral judges, attend 
a Greek patriarch in the exercise of his offioU flibc* 
tions. 

ECHETJJEUS, (Or. sribefe, a ploughshare), a 
hero whom the Athenians were commanded by the 
oracle to worship, because he had mysteriously ap- 
peared during the battle of Marathon, and slain 
many of the barbarians with hit plough ; yet after 
the battle, when sought for, he could nowhere be 
found. 

ECLECTIC PHILOSOPHY. See Alexan- 
drian School. 

ECLIPSE. This striking natural phenomenon 
thus in all ages given rise, among those who are un- 
acquainted with its true nature and cause, to feel- 
ings of anxiety, and even awe. There appears to be 
a conflict between the sun aud the moon, and the 
world on which we live and move socraa to be 
threatened with immediate and final destruction. 
The consequence has been, that, in almost all hea- 
then nations, an eclipse has been viewed with the 
utmost anxiety and alarm. Livy tells us that among 
the ancient Romans, when an eclipse of the moon 
occurred, the people rent the air with shouty mingled 
with the beating of iron pots and vessels. Tito 
Egyptians struck their musical instruments with un- 
usual force, imagining thereby to frighten away 
Typhon, the genius of evil, who, they thought, was 
engaged in mortal conflict with the sun. The same 
practice is said to be followed in several parts of 
Western and Central Africa under the impression 
that the sun is dragging the moon across the hea- 
vens, and that the world is approaching its end. 
Among the Peruvians, it was firmly believed that 
the world would bo destroyed by the fall of one of 
the heavenly bodies, and that the moon, if totally 
eclipsed, would perish and fall from the sky to the 
earth. Accordingly, they set their dogs a-howlitig 
under on impression that these animals were the spe- 
cial favourites of the moon. Among several tribe* 
of the South American Indians, there is an impres- 
sion that when the moon is eclipsed, she is in the 
agonies of death, and, therefore, they utter kmd cries 
and lamentations, And the women, drowned in teem, 
run to hide fach a burning brand in the earth from 
the fear that should the moon die every fire will 
expire also, except what is hidden from view. Some 
of the tribes Scourge the young people during the 
eclipse, as if by their follies they had brought abort 
this calamity, Many nations have, like the Egyp- 
tians, believed # that the phenomenon was enuttrihy 
a malevolent being wbo was wishing to wwallow up 
•the moSo. According to the Seandinmrlm fSISa 
there me two wolves ; the one called SUMS, (Manes 
the wit* and shall one day overtake and devour bar * 
the other called Hati, runs before h«v and as eagerly 
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purities the moon, which will on the last day be 
eaught by him. Among the Creek Indians of Ala- 
bama, it is a largo dog wliich is threatening to devour 
the sun. Somo of the South American Indians shoot 
arrows in the air during an eclipse, with the view of 
silling the dogs or boars which they suppose are 
gnawing at the moon, and causing it to bleed. In 
China and the Philippine islands, it is a dragon 
which they believe causes an eclipse, whether of the 
sun or moon. The Hindus ascribe it to a demon 
called Rahores. Both the Chinese and Hindus, when 
an eclipse occurs, raise loud cries, and beat on all 
manner of musical instruments as long as the fright- 
ful phenomenon lasts. 

ECRAK (Arab, confession of sins). The duty of 
confession of sins is reckoned by Mohammedans to 
be the fifth capital and fundamental article of the 
Christian religion. It is the doctrine of the Korau^ 
that God will pardon those who confess their sins. 

EC9TATIUI, a kind of diviners among the an- 
cient Greeks, who were wont to fall into a trance, in 
which they continued a considerable time deprived 
of all sense and motion, and on their recovery they 
gAve marvellous accounts of what they had seen and 
heard. In Roman Catholic countries, also, in mo- 
dern times, stories havo frequently been told of in- 
dividuals who have been in a stnto of eeataaia or 
trance, in the course of which they saw and con- 
versed with the Virgin Mary and other saints. 

ECTHESIS (Gr. exposition), a formulary drawn up 
A.D. 639, by order of the Grcok emperor lleraclius, 
with the view of accompiisldng the re-union of tho 
MoNOriiYsiTEB (which see) with the dominant 
church. The document was prepared aftor consulta- 
tion on the subject with the patriarch Sergius of 
Constantinople, and was so Artfully composed, that, 
while it professed to be an exposition of faith, it con- 
cealed the difference which existed between the Eu- 
tychians And the orthodox in regard to their views 
of the constitution of the Person of Christ. The 
heresy of Eutychius had been condemned by the 
council of Chalcedon, and the Emperor hoped, by 
issuing the Ecthesis, to induce the bishops to submit 
to the decrees of the council. Hcracliua seems to 
have had no wish to make this formulary universal 
in the church, but simply to introduce it into those 
provinces where the Monophysite party chiefly pre- 
vailed, and where he hoped it might lead to their 
union with tho Catholic church. It wa$ remarkably 
successful among the Monophysites in Egypt and 
the surrounding provinces, thousand# of whom joined 
tlse dominant church. The patriarchs \>f Alexandria 
and Antioch embraced the Monothelite dootrine 
which was taught in the Ecthesis. Others, however, 
opposed both the doctrine and the document. The 
controversy, instead of being assuagea by the concil- 
iatory formula, became more violent than evfcr. Paul, 
of Constantinople warmly espoused the Monothelite 
doctrine, and favoured the Ecthesis, while mdby of 
the Eastern and the whole of the Western bishops 


were violently opposed to the opinions of Paul, 
and actually made an application to the Pope to 
excommunicate him along with all who held Mono* 
thelite opinions. The Catholic doctrine, which 
was Dyothdiie , was strongly maintained by a monk 
named Maximus, who conducted a public discussion 
on the controverted point, and with such success, 
that Pyrrhus, his opponent in the dehate, declared 
himself a convert to the Dyothelite views, an£ in 
company with Maximus set out for Rome, where ho 
publicly abjured the Monothelite heresy, joined the 
Roman church, and was appointed patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. On leaving Rome after this public dis- 
play, Pyrrhus proceeded to' Ravenna, and there so 
Jemnly withdrew his recent recantation, aud placed 
himself at the head of the Monothelite party in that 
city. On hearing intelligence of the strange conduct 
of Pyrrhus, Pope Theodore was almost frantic with 
indignation, lie immediately convened an assem- 
bly of the clergy, excommunicated Pyrrhus with the 
most fearful anathemas, and calling for tho conse- 
crated wine of the sacrament, mingled a portion of it 
with the ink, and with tho mixture signed the sen- 
tence of excommunication, which was to consign the 
treacherous apostate to the regions of despair. 

Meanwhile, to appease the wrath of the Pope, and 
conciliate if possible the Western bishops, the patri- 
arch Paul caused the Ecthesis to be removed from 
the gates of tho church of Constantinople, and an- 
other document, called the Type or formulary, to be 
substituted in its place, the object of tho Type being 
to forbid, under severe penalties, all disputes what- 
ever, on the subject of tho will or wills of Christ, 
and the mode of its or their operation. Before the 
suppression of the Ecthesis, however, had become 
known at Rome, the Pope, by the advice of the 
African bishops, had excommunicated Paul with 
great solemnity, and declared him divested of all 
ecclesiastical power and dignity. This rash act, on 
tho part of the Pope, was wholly disregarded by the 
emperor and the great mass of tho Eastern clergy, 
while the patriarch himself was so enraged that lie 
imprisoned the apocrisarii , or Pope's ambassadors, 
who brought him the sentence, and even whipped 
some of their retinue. On the death of Pope Theo- 
dore, a. d. 649, his successor Martin, as soon as he 
ascended the papal chair, summoned a council at 
Rome, and condemned not only the Monothelite 
doctrine, and “ the impjous Ecthesis," as he termed 
it, but also " the most wicked Type lately published 
against the Catholic church, by the most serene Em- 
peror Constantine, at the instigation of Paul, the 
pretended bishop of Constyitinople." The insult 
conveyed in this decree was instantly resented tgr 
the ffhperor. The Pope wss taken prisoner, and 
conveyed to Naxos, a small island in the Grecian 
Archipelago ; thence he was carried to the imperial 
court, and after a mock form of trial, accompanied 
wi(n qpel insult anH abuse, he was stripped of hie 
sacerdotal garments, condemned, degraded, end ansi 
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mto exile, on the inhospitable shores of. the Taurica { 
Chsnonetus, where he died a. x>. 056. See Euty- 

CHUNS, MONOTHKLITea. 

ECTYPOMATA (Gr. effigies or figures), gifts of 
ft peculiar kind, which began to be made to churches 
probably about the middle of the fifth century. 
They sure first mentioned by Theodoret, who tells us 
that when any one obtained the benefit of a signal 
cur# from God in any member of his body, such as 
hts eyes, hands, or feet, he then brought his ecfypoma , 
the image or figure of the part cured, in silver or 
gold, to be hung up in the church to God, as a me* 
mortal of his favour. Suoh a practice prevailed 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, and also 
among the Egyptians. To this custom there is an 
ovident allusion in 1 Sam. vi. 4, where wo find the 
Philistines sending their golden emerods and mice, 
figures of the objects by which they had suffered, as 
ail offering to the God of Israel, in Roman Catho- ; 
lie countries, figures of parts of the body healed are 
often soeu suspended upon the walls of the churches. 
See Anathemata. 

EI)DA, a celebrated production of northern an* 
tiquity, to which we arc principally indebted for our 
knowledge of the Scandinavian mythology. The 
learned have been much divided in opinion os to the 
original derivation of the term Edda, but the most 
probable explanation of the word is that which is 
given by Olafsen, who derives it from the obsolete 
verb whi, to teach. There are two works which are 
known by the name of Edda f the one in verse, the 
other in prose. The Poetic or Elder Edda, aa it is 
often called, consists of thirty-nine poems, which 
wore collected by Smmund Sigfusson, surnamed the 
Ijeanted, towards the latter end of the eleventh or be- 
ginning of the twelfth century. The oldest and the 
most interesting of the whole of this collection of 
poems is the Vdluspd, or Song of the Prophetess, 
which is supposed to have been publicly recited at 
the religious festival of the summer solstice. It 
contains the whole system of Scandinavian mytho- 
logy. The only one of these poems which is of a 
practical character, is the Hdvamal, the discourse of 
the sublime, which contains a tolerably complete 
code of morality. 

The Prosaic or Younger Edda is generally ascribed 
to Snorri Sturlason, who was bom of a distinguished 
Icelandic family in a. d. 1178, and was killed A. d. 
1241. This production, which in its present form 
dates from the thirteenth century, forms, irrespec- 
tive of the Prologue and Epilogue, which were pro- 
bably written by Snorri himself, a complete synopsis 
of Scandinavian mythojpgy derived principally from 
the Poetical Edda. Dr. Henderson, in the Appendix 
to hie 4 Iceland,' gives the following sketch 61 the 
different parts of the Prose Edda: 44 The prosaic 
Edda is a collection of various treatises, which are 
designed to elucidate the mythology of the anient 
Scandinavians, and render more intelligible lb ygunger 
pof the number of obscure and diffic ult pash g es In 


the works of their predecessors, and more especially 
in the odes of tlie Edda we have just described. It 
begins with a most absurd and ridiculous preface, 
which has evidently been prefixed to the work by 
some transcriber, tracing the connection of the north- 
ern nations with those of antiquity, and carrying back 
their genealogical relations to the original families 
enumerated iu the book of Genesis. Then follow what 
are called the DasrMguT % or 4 Dialogues, 1 explains 
tor y of the origin of the gods, the creation of the 
world, the principal oveuts which are to fill up the 
period of the duration of the world, the final oonfia* 
gration, the destruction of the gods, Ac. The second 
division of the work comprehends the Kwmingmr^ 
or 4 Instructions a digest of poetical phraseology, 
founded on, and illustrated by, quotations from the 
principal Skalds. We herefiud not fewer than one hun- 
dred and thirty -seven synonymes of Odin ; twenty* 
four of a bear ; sixty-four of fire ; sixty-five of gold, 
&c. The third treatise is called Sk4lda, or ‘ The 
Poetics and consists of a dissertation on the Ice- 
landic alphaltct, and a number of rules respecting the 
uso of rhetorical and poetical figures. To this is 
appended Snorri’s Hdtialykit, or 4 The Key of Ver- 
sification giving a view of the structure and mea- 
sure of the different sorts of verse in use among the 
northern poets.” 

It seems quite plain that the Edda, instead of dicing 
the production of any single individual, is the result 
of the separate labours of different individuals at dif- 
ferent periods of time. The persons most probably 
concerned in reducing the Edda to its present form 
wore Saimund Sigfusson, Snorri Sturlason, and Olaf 
Thordarsen, the nephew of Snorri. The Edda of 
Samund was first sent from Icekmd by tho learned 
Bishop Svenson, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It is beautifully written on parchment, 
and is still preserved in the Royal Library of Copcn- 
lutgcn. There exists alno a number of paper codices 
containing various readings, many of which greatly 
elucidate the original text. Of Snorri’s Edda, there 
exist two principal codices written on parchment 
viz., the Wormian MS. in tho University Library ot 
Copenhagen, and the Upsala MS. preserved in the 
Library of that University, besidos a number of 
manuscripts on paper to be met with in different 
libraries on the Continent. There is a copy of the 
Upsala Codex preserved among the Marshall MSS. 
in Oxford. .The first edition of the Edda was pub- 
lished by Rcsenius, along with a Latin and Danish 
version, at Copenhagen in 1665, but it contains only 
the part cotnjfosed by Snorri, with the addition of the 
Vfcluspd and Hivamdl. The latest and most correct 
edition is that which was published by the teamed 
Professor Rasfc in 1818. See SCANDINAVIANS (Rn» 
lioion op the Ancient). * 

t EDFlEMIjV monastic order among the Moham- 
medan* It was founded by Ibrahim ebn-E&em, 
who died at Damascus A, d.' 777. Hit disciples say 
that he waa a slave, an Abyssinian by link, that )«• 
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always desired to please God, regularly read the 
Koran in the mosques, prayed day and night with 
his face to the ground, and often repeated these 
words, “ 0 Lord, thou hast given me so much wis- 
dom as that I clearly know I am under thy direction, 
and therefore scorning all power and dominion, I re- 
sign myself to the speculation of philosophy and a 
holy life.* 1 Edhera established a strictly ascetic 
order, who gave themselves much to prayer and fast- 
ing ; their food being of barley bread, and their cloth- 
ing of a thick coarse doth, with a woollen cap upon 
their heads, surrounded by a turban, and a white 
linen cloth striped with red, round their necks. They 
professed to discourse with Enoch in the wilderness. 

EDICT OP NANTES. See Nantes (Edict or). 

EDOMITES (Religion or the). Little is known 
concerning the religion of this ancient people. 
Though in the first stage of their history they ap- r 
pear, from the message which Moses sent them, 
Num. ax. 14 — 17, to have been worshippers of the 
true God, they lapsed in course of time into gross 
idolatry. On this account a perpetual enmity ex- 
isted betweon them and the Israelites. That they 
were idolaters is plain from Josephus, who mentions 
one of their idols named Kozo, which they wor- 
shipped before Hyrcanus compelled them to conform 
to the rites anil observances of the Jewish law. In 
consequence of their submission to circumcision, 
Josephus thinks that they became proselytes of the 
gate, or wholly Jews. Yet when Herod was raised 
to the throne of Judea, Antigouus upbraided him 
with being an Idumcan or a half- Jew, whereas the 
kingdom ought to have been given to ono of the 
royal family according to ancient custom. Josephus 
always speaks of Herod the Great as an Edomite, 
though he admits Herod's father, Antipater, to have 
been of the same people with the Jews. In the first 
century after Christ, the name of Idumcan was lost 
and quite disused. 

EDRIS (Arab, tho student), ono of the appella- 
tions of the prophet Enoch among the Mohamme- 
dans* He was the third of the prophets, and the 
greatest, according to tho Arabians, that flourished 
in the antediluvian world. They represent him as 
having been commissioned to preach to tho Cainitcs, 
but they rejected his doctrine, and in consequence 
he waged war upon them, and made them servants 
and slaves of the true believers. He is also said to 
have ordered the fkithful to treat all future infidels 
in a similar manner, being thus the originator of 
religious wars, and the first who inculcated the duty 
of persecuting infidels. To Edria is kttributed tho 
invention of the pen, the needle, the sciences «.f 
astronomy and arithmetic, and the arts of magic aAd 
divination. He is alleged to have, written thirty 
treatises, of which, however, only one has^ escapSa 
the ravage* of time, and is clUed by hi* name, bein$ 
styled the Rook of Enoch, an apocryphal work, 
which is hold in great estimation by the Orientals. 

EDUMC V or Edusa, a goddess among the an- 


cient Romans, who was believed to watch ovst di 
dren and to bless their food. 

EED-EL* KOREAN (Pers., festival of the sacri- 
fice), a festival celebrated among H the Persian Mo- 
hammedans, in honour of the patriarch. Abraham. 
The day before the feast about four hundred camels 
are collected from the neighbouring country, and 
the first that rises after resting is chosen as the vie 
tim, shot and speared. This feast is distinct from 
the Behul Bairam, which !s also kept in memory of 
Abraham. See Abraham's Sacrifice (Feast of). 

EFFRONTES (Lat. ex, from, fnm* % the forehead), 
a heretical sect which arose in Transylvania in the 
sixteenth century. They derived their name from a 
strange custom which they are said to have had, of 
shaving their foreheads till they bled, and then 
anointing them with oil. This was their mode of 
baptism and initiation into the sect. They denied 
the existence of the Holy Ghost, believing the ex- 
pression to denote nothing more than the operation 
of God upon the mind. 

EGBO YOUNG, an idol worshipped by the na- 
tives of Old Calabar in Western Africa. It is a 
human skull stuck upon the top of a stick with a few 
feathers tied to it. One of these idols is found in 
almost every house where the inmates still adhere 
to their former idolatry. Mr. Waddell, a missionaiy 
in that district, gives the following account of an 
Egbo procession and dance. “ Ere long two Egbo 
runners, in their usual harlequin costume, entered the 
town to clear the streets. The bells at their waists 
gave notice of their approach, and their long whips 
made common folk keep at a distance. They cleared 
only the middle of the street — the main street ir 
wide — while the sides were thronged with unmo- 
lested spectators. Another person, also curiously 
dressed and painted, but of a different character, ad- 
vanced with slow and solemn pace into the area be- 
fore the palaver- house, holding a long staff, and with 
bowed head, and muttering to liimsclf, marched pen- 
sively round and round unobservant of all about him, 
like some hermit from the wilds in a fit of abstrac- 
tion. Soon two others, enveloped in gay cloths and 
crowned with flowers, appeared, and paraded the 
town as proud as peacocks. These characters served 
to entertain the crowd, and keep alive expectation 
of what more novel and imposing was coining. 
They were greeted with shouts by the populace. 

“At length the profession came into view, the 
king at its head in robes of office, and carrying the 
mace or grand baton, silvered all over and orna- 
mented with ribbons. These things make a show, 

I and, when the heads of a country can get up dhows, 

I the lower members are expect ta to be in ecstasies. 

| ‘Wjisfr men, in wiser countries, can get np shows far 
public admiration; and this here was something like 
a Lord Mayor's show in little. The procession ar- 
ranged before the jpakver-honse. In the midst of 
| the spgce*tood an immmm flag staff recently emoted; . 
a single mangrove tree not 1m Asm seventy to 
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high; Mid fiut to that above hung ft 
■agnlfinwit Brithh earign of yellow and red. Thaw 
m not wind enoogb to apread it, and it bong in 
nut fold* an the ground many fathom* down. 1 
abouid like to have aaen it flying in the wind from 
inch i mast-head, 

> #The king made proclamation, wliich at short in* 
tavals wu responded to by the deep tone# of the 
figbb drum. This done, six men dressed in the 
highest style of Egbo fashion, began to danoe bofore 
the king— -and such a danoe I hornpipes, jigs, strath- 
speys, and reels were nothing. They ran and leaped, 
pranced and capered up and down, round and round, 
now fast, now slow, stopping suddenly to bow and 
scrape, then dinging away in surpassing style. It 
was inimitable. I wish the advocates and practi- 
tioners of that hall-room exercise had witnessed it. 
It would put them out of countenance. That done, 
the procession advanced towards the palaver-house, 
and enclosed the entrance to it in a small circle. 
Young Eyo came to me where I stood, and smiling, 
said, ( Tliis be very fine.' 4 Well tell me what Egbo 
be? 1 1 When you buy Egbo you saby,' was lus re- 
ply. 4 1 buy Egbo I' 4 Yes/ he responded, 4 you be 
Calabar gentleman now. Next year I think my 
father make you buy Egbo. 1 4 Well, suppose I buy 
it, tell me what good it will do me? 1 4 0,- plenty 
good,* he answered ; 4 any thing you like to do, you 
can do it.' 4 But 1 do not want to bo able to do every 
thing I like ; lest by and by I might do something bad. 
I want to do only what God likes.' He ejaculated, 
4 Oh! 1 significantly, and perhaps would have ex- 
pressed his ideas of my objections more fully, had 
not his name been called by his father, and repeated 
by a number of other voices, and answered by him- 
self with an alacrity that soon carried him through 
the crowd to his father's side. Soon after the sound 
of %bo was heard inside the palaver-house, when 
all the privileged instantly rushed in, and I returned 
to my domicile. 

44 The noises were continued all Saturday evening ; 
and as Sabbath was grandbrass Egbo day, when nei- 
ther man, woman, nor child, with the exception of a 
few great gentlemen, is allowed to walk about, the 
usual religious services could not be held. The toVn 
was perfectly still, but soon after die darkening, the 
homd bawling and dramming was resumed, and con- 
thmed alt night, to be relieved in the morning only 
by numerous volleys of musketry. The crying is 
performed by a band of women, who follow it profes* 
sionally, accompanied usually by many others, who 
chime hi from time to time aa Ceding or fashion dic- 
tates. They vary theircries, and some ingenuity is 
required in devising tne different systems of cries. 
Bat no taste or music je discoverable In theat no 
pathos is expressed; they do not approach wuftn 
any calculable distance of a tuneful dfcge, or sad and 
wUd Itoinah, the old Irish funeral ay which In my 
eegdmed I so often heard." • t * 

;.y. | SQEBIA, BmMmuuL : » 


EGG (Mundane). 1st the pwmngnim of many 
heathen nations, both of aneiant and of modem times, 
the egg oconpies a v«y prominent ptooe> as repre- 
senting the world in its timnsitkm from Us primitive 
chaotic state to its folly organised and orderly con- 
dition. In the Rig- Vida of ancient Hinduism, the 
Supreme Spirit is represented as producing an egg, 
and from the egg is evolved a worlds At a later 
period Brahma is set forth as depositing la the pri- 
mordial waters an egg shining like gold* fix ancient 
Egypt we find Cncph (which see), the Grorior or 
Demiurgus, producing an egg, the symbol of the 
world. In the Sandwich Islands, an eagle b repre- 
sented as depositing an egg in the primordial waters; 
and among the Finns it is an aquatio bird. la the 
old Celtio legends, the mundane egg was produoed 
by a serpent, which had no sooner brought it forth 
than it hastened to devour it. The ancient Lace- 
demonians spoko of Jupiter as having visited Lode 
in the disguise of a swan, in consequence of which 
sho produced two eggs, from the one of which issued 
Helena, and from the other the twiu Dioscuri, Elis 
also had its two heroes sprung from a silver egg, 
called the Molionides, Molione their mother being 
the goddess of labour. A legend of the Peruvians 
speaks of a virgin seduced by a god, and giving birth 
to two eggs, the one containing Apo-catlquil, tlie 
prince of evil, an idol reverently worshipped in the 
country; tho other containing Pigulreo-cetlquU, 
who raised up his mother from the dead. The one 
being in this case represented evil, and the other 
good ; the one death, and the other life. The Ton- 
quinese have a legend, as wo learn from Marini, that 
the princess Au-leo produced a hundred eggs, from 
which came forth as many male children. To pre- 
vent quarrels among this numerous progeny, tho 
father and mother agreed to separate, and to retire 
each with the half of their offspring, the one to the 
sea-coast, and the other to the mountains. Accord- 
ing to Father Martini, the Chinese acknowledge the 
creation of a first man, whom they call Puoncu, 
This man derived his being from an egg, the shell ot 
which was snatched up to heaven, the white ex- 
panded through the air, and#u> yolk remained upon 
the earth. 

But wliile the mundane egg represents the world 
in its first creation, it is often found also as emble- 
matic of its renovation, after having been purified by 
fire. Herodptus relates, accordingly, that the Phoe- 
nix buried the body of its father in a mass of myirh 
of the form of aif egg. The modern Jews In several 
places make use of eggs in funeral fcaata, probably 
in token of* the resurrection. In Russia also m 
eggs used at {he Pasciial season are understood to 
have the Same emblematic signification. 

*The following system of Japanese cosmogony, 
which iifelodes the mundane egg, is gbea by Kla- 
proth, as contained in an imperfect vciemeod 
Chinfre and Japanese chronology, printed in Japs* 
in Chinese characters, without drift hot whisk let 
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more than a hundred yean poet has been in the 
Jloyal Library of Paris: 14 At first the heaven and 
the earth were not separated, the perfect principle 
and the imperfect principle were not disjoined; 
chaos, under the form of an egg, contained the breath 
[of life], self-produced, including the germs of all 
tilings. Then wliat was pure and perfect ascended 
upwards, and formed the heavens (or sky), while 
what wsfAense and impure coagulated, was precipi- 
tated and produced the earth. The pure and excel- 
lent principles formed whatever was light, whilst what- 
ever was dense and impure descended by its own 
gravity ; consequently the sky was formed prior to 
the earth. After their completion, a divine being 
(Carni) was born in the midst of them. Hence, it 
has boon said, that at the reduction of chaoB, an 
island of soft earth emerged, as a fish swims upon 
the wator. At this poriod a tiling resembling 
shoot of the plant [asai Eryantftu* Japonicus] was 
produced bat ween the heavens and the earth. This 
shoot was metamorphosed and becamo the god [first 
of the seven superior gods] who bears the honorific 
title of Kami toko icontsi-no t nikoto, that is to say, the 
venerable one who constantly supports the empire. 1 ’ 

There is a pagoda at Miaco in Japan, consecrated 
to a hieroglyphic bull, on a large square altar, and 
composed of solid gold. His neck iH adorned with a 
very costly collar, imt what particularly attracts at- 
tention is an egg, which he pushes with his horns, 
while he seizes it between his foro-foct. This bull 
is placed on the summit of a rock, and the egg floats 
in water, which is enclosed within a hollow space. 
The egg represents the chaos. The whole world, 
say the Japanese, was enclosed at the time of chaos 
within this egg, which swam upon the surface of the 
waters. The bull observing this egg, broke the 
shell of it by goring it with his horns, and so created 
the world, and by his breath formed tho human spe- 
cies. Among the ancient Persians, Ahkiman 
(which see), the evil principle, created twenty-four 
genii, which he enclosed in an egg, while Ormuxd , the 
good principle, created tho same number of genii, 
which he also enclosed in an egg. By the break- 
ing of these eggs, the Pmstans accounted for the mix- 
ture of good and evil in tho present state of things. 
Thus in some systems of cosmogony the egg is used 
as an emblem of the world emerging from the chao- 
tic moss, and in others It denotes chaos itself. The 
Phoenicians are said indeed to have worshipped an 
W 

EGOTHEISTS. See Mystics, Pantheists. 
EGYPTIANS (Religion of the Ancient). It 
is surprising how early Egypt, which wto the cradle 
of the arts and sciences, must have fallen into the 
grossest idolatry. Nay, mythologist) are generally 
agreed that this was the first country in whioh origi- 
nated the worship of false godfe. B/whaf gradual 
steps the Egyptians came to adore the creature in 
preference to the Creator it is difficult to trace? At 
s vory remote period, they seom to Itave used hiero- 


glyph ical signs and emblems to denote abstract con- 
ceptions and the attributes of the Deity; arid, a* k 
believed by Lc Pluche and other writers, these figu- 
rative representations were afterwards made instru- 
ments of superstition and idolatry. Tims they looked 
upon tho sun as an emblem of the Almighty, as 
being the grandest object in creation, and therefore 
best fitted to denote the Creator; and besides, they 
employed the figure of a circle at once as an iriioge 
of tho sun and an emblem of eternity; at length 
calling both the sun and its symbol, the Eternal, avid 
directing their devotions through these outward 
visible emblems, in process of time they loot sight of 
the great and glorious Being who is alone entitled 
to the homage and adoration of the whole intellec- 
tual creation. Religion, instead of being a series of 
all-important abstract principles addressed to the 
mind and the heart of man, passed into the attractive 
form, attractive at least to the outward eye, of a 
scries of pictorial representations, which were only 
revealed to the initiated in their true nature and sig- 
nification. Thus, according to tho secret teaching of 
the Egyptian priesthood, Osiris is the Supreme Be- 
ing, tho God of gods ; but being possessed of a va- 
riety of attributes, each of which is Divine, these are 
individually represented under different names, and 
bv different emblems, as themselves gods. Thus 
Osiris, as evolving the material universe, is Ammon 
or Jupiter- Ammon, and aptly symliolizod by the 
sun, who evolves by his light and heat the flowers 
and fruits of the earth. Osiris, os wisdom, exerci I 
ing tho perfection of his creative energy, and reali| 
ing in outwArd creation tho inward ideas of thj 
Divine mind, is another deity called Ptha. As good- 
ness, and the beneficent author of all good, life, and 
happiness, Osiris is still another deity, though bear- 
ing the same name of Osins, On the Supreme 
Being of the Egyptian mythology, Sir John G. Wil 
kinson observes: M Osiris, in his mysterious charac- 
ter, was the greatest of the Egyptian deities ; but 
little is known of those undivulged secrets, which tht 
ancients took so much care in concealing ; so cau- 
tious indeed were the initiated, that they made a 
scruple oven of mentioning his name. His principal 
office, as an Egyptian deity, was to judge the dead, 
and rule over that kingdom where the souls of good 
men were admitted to eternal felicity. Seated on hit 
throne, accompanied by Isis and Nephthys, with the 
four genii of Amenti, w{»o stand on a lotus growing 
from the waters, in the centre of the divine abode, be 
receives the account of the actions of the deceased 
recorded by Thoth. Horus, his son, introduces th#* 
deceased into his presence, . bringing with him the 
tablet of Thoth, after his actions have been weighed 
bv £nubis and Horus ; (though Anubk hid the 
office and title of director of else weights, Horus fre- 
quently assisted hire in this duty 0 in the boknee 
ore placed, on one side the feather or the figure el 
Truths or Justice, oh the other a vase, supposed to 
contain; or represent, the fast actions of the deceased, 
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or the approximation of which la noted 
down by Thotfo A cynoeefdiafas, the emblem of 
the ibis-headed god, sits on the upper part of the 
balance; and Cerberus, the guardian of the palace of 
Qairis, is present; sometimes also Harpocrates, the 
symbol of silence, is seated on a couch of Osiris, 
before the god of letters. Some of the figures of the 
deed ere represented wearing round their necks the 
saxnft emblem, a vase, which appears in the scale, 
after they have passed their ordeal, and axe deemed 
worthy of admittance into the presence of Osiris. 
This vase will therefore signify judged or justified, 
and the person wearing it lias perhaps been mistaken 
for a judge." 

Osiris and Isis were the two prinoipal deities or 
deified personifications among the ancient Egyptians. 
Osiris symbolised the sun and the Nile, the latter 
being as essential to the fertilising of Egypt as the 
sun is to the fertilizing of the earth. Isis represented 
the moon and Egypt. Both are considered as denot- 
ing the solar year. Osiris was worshipped under the 
form of an ox called Apt*, and Isis under the form of 
a cow. In speaking of the origin of Egyptian ido- 
latry, Diodorus Siculus says, 44 Contemplating tho 
arch of heaven raised above their heads, and admir- 
ing the marvellous order which reigned in the uni- 
verse, they regarded the sun and moon as eternal 
gods, and worshipped them with a particular wor- 
ship." The whole mythological system of this an- 
cient people lias been considered by those who h&vo 
most carefully investigated it as an astro-theology, 
using animals as symbols of the heavenly bodies, 
and if this view be correct, it affords a not altogether 
unsatisfactory explanation of tho origin of animal 
worship. If the signs of tlio zodiac and the constel- 
lations were worshipped, so also were the animals 
which represented them. The vulgar adored the 
symbol, while they were totally ignorant of that 
which it symbolized. 

A most ingenious view of the intricate mythology 
of Egypt, in so far as it bears on their cosmogony, is 
thus given by Mr. Gross in his 4 Heathen Religion 
“According to Proclus, the Egyptians postulated 
tltree orders or emanations of gods : a fact which the 
beginning of the present century still attested in the 
extant zodiacs in tho small town of Tentyra on the 
Nile. Directing our vision towards the upper part 
of the cupola, in which this ancient specimen of the 
astronomical theology of th$ Egyptians is perpe- 
tuated, we discover quite at the top the twelve great 
or calendarian gods, symbolized in the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. Each of these twelve gods has his 
three satellites called Dqpni, and also known as the 
demons or ethereal gods of Hermes, the personifica- 
tion of the soul or intelligent principle of the univtae. 
Each of the Decani, likewise, has two adjuncts, and 
thus divinity is divided and subdivided until the dr- 
‘ t wifo t se e of the pneumatological zodiac, compjis- 
fog three hundred and rixty degrees, extends in 
tfijtai homo-centric pyramids to the eentnftf the 


earth. Eveiy oneoft)n >io<fia^ 
presiding demon, just as this tweftr great mundane 
gods are governed by the supreme divinity, recog- 
nised as Ammon or Kneph. There deities regtdsto 
the seasons and the cycles of time of our planetaty 
system ; and hence the ancient division of annum 
time into hebdomads, or weeks of rest days, and 
years of twelve months. We here perceive a veab 
theocosmic system, whose apex terminates, in unify, 
and which proclaims the interesting and important 
truth, that all the gods are essentially but one god, 
as all the suns and planets are but one world. 

44 The entire heaven, or the world considered as 
supernal, is marked out into numerous compartments 
and distributed among the celestial rulers, while the 
uppermost regions, extending downwards from tho 
pyramidal zenith of the universe to the moon, apper- 
tain pre-eminently to the gods> according to thefe 
several ranks and orders. The first and highest 
among them arc the twelve supercelestial gods, with 
their subordinate demons. After these follow the 
intercosmic gods, of whom each also presides over a 
number of demons, to whom he imparts his power, 
and who rejoice to bear his name. Within the am- 
ple limits of these demons, gravitates tho centre of 
all things. The demons, receiving their power and 
influence from the gods, whose subalterns they are, 
produce the plants and animals, infusing into thorn 
their own energies, thus replenishing the world, and 
uniting into one stupendous whole the four spheres 
of the universe: tho supercelestial, tho celestial, 
and the super and sublunar spheres. 

44 There are six orders of demons. The first is ret 
generis, and lias a truly divine nature. These high- 
est demons link the souls to the bodies : tho effluxes 
of the Father , to the gods. The second order, still 
remarkable for high intellectual attributes, has the 
supervision of the souls ns they enter or leave the 
bodies : they make creation manifest. The third 
imparts to the divine souls who enter into bodies for 
the benefit of common souls, tho second degree ot 
creative power, while it sheds upon them the higher 
influences. The fourth bestows upon the individual- 
ized natures, or distinct forms of being, the active 
powers, or principles of synthetic or concrete exist* 
etice; as life, order, ideas, and the means of perfee* 
tability which are at the disposal of the goda. The 
fifth order of demons, possessing bodily similitude-* 
hold together sustain, and preserve all the elements 
of the terrestrial body, after the sample of the eter- 
nal body : the itfcal hotly and typo and source of all 
bodies. As ib the demons of the sixth and last 
order, they fire cliarged with the care of matter, 
ant it is their, business to superintend the powers 
which descend from the heavenly hyU into the ter 
retrial hyli, and to preserve the outlines— of the ideas 
fo matter! * # 

44 As rite upper celestial sphere has Its sfihdlvi4ons 
of beings, so has the lower f and according too foxed 
law of pnemsatology, the Inferior befogs always act 
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Id subserviency to the superior. The sphere of the 
moon, the air, the. fire, and the water, etc., are all 
filled with demons, who are of an elastic, ethereal 
nature, and who officiate as intermediate agents be- 
tween the gods and mankind. They preside over 
the elements and organic life. Upon them depend 
the growth, the inflorescence, the virtue, and the 
perfection of plants; and hence all plants which 
bloom in any given month or under a particular so- 
diacal sign, aro decidedly influenced by the god to 
whom such sign or month is sacred t Behold the 
origin of sacred plants/' 

In no part of the world has Animal- Worship 
(which see) been carried to such an extent as in an- 
cient Egypt. Every small town or district had its 
sacred animal, and a temple consecrated to its wor- 
ship, with a whole retinue of priests or priestesses to 
conduct the service. At Thebes, the sun-city of 
Ammon, the mm was worshipped ; at Mcndes, thd 
goat; at Cynopolis, the dog; at Lycopolis, the 
wolf; at Bubastis, the CAt ; and at Tachovnpao, the 
crocodile. A few of the sacred animalB were wor- 
shipped with far more reverence than all the others. 
This was more especially the case with the three 
sacred bulls, Afnwi *, Omiphia , and Apis. Herodo- 
tus gives animal-worship a colouring, which could 
only apply to it as practised by the more intelligent 
and thoughtful of the Egyptian people. 41 In the 
presence of these Animals, 1 ’ says he, “ the iuliabitants 
of the cities perform their vows. They address 
themselves as supplicants to the divinity who is 
supposed to be represented by the animal in whose 
presence they are." The great mass of the commu- 
nity were not likely to entertain any other idea than 
that the animals themselves were divinities, and, 
therefore, to be worshipped as Buch. These sacred 
animals, accordingly, were feasted in the most sump- 
tuous manner, had gorgeous couches prepared for 
them, and when they happened to die, their vo- 
taries went into mourning, buried them with great 
pomp, and erected magnificent tombs over their 
place of interment. So far did the Egyptians carry 
this species of idolatry, that, as Pomponius Mela in- 
forms us, they worshipped the images of many beasts, 
as well as the beasts themselves. And Strabo says, 
that the Egyptians had no images of men in their 
temples, hut only of beasts. It is quite possible 
that the extraordinary veneration in which they held 
certain animals may have been connected with their 
belief in transmigration. Herodotus says, “ The an- 
cient Egyptians believed that whecr the body is dis- 
solved, the soul enters into some other animal which is 
bom at the same time, and that after going the round 
of all the animals that inhabit the land, the waters, and 
the air, it again enters the body of A man wliich is 
then born. This circuit* they say, fa performed by 
the soul in three thousand years." While the Egyp- 
tians believed in the continued existence of jhe eotS 
after death, they considered it of the utmost im- 
portance that the body should be carefully p r eser ved. ] 


Hence the practice of embalming the bodies of the 
dead, and the attention bestowed upon the propel* 
tion of mummies. 

Among the offering* presented to the Egyptian 
deities, libations and incense held the first place, 
accompanied with fruit, flowers, and other produe* 
tions of the soil ; but animals of different kinds, par- 
ticularly oxen and birds of various descriptions, were 
also set before them. Herodotus gives an account 
of a sacrifice to Isis, the greatest of the Egyptian 
goddesses. “ After the previous ceremony of pvay- 
ers," says fie, “ they sacrifice an ox : they then strip 
off the skin, and take out the intestines, leaving the 
fat and the paunch ; they afterwards cut off the legs, 
the shoulders, the neck, and the extremities of the 
loin ; the rest of the body is stuffed with fine bread, 
honey, raisins, figs, frankincense, myrrh, and various 
aromatics ; after this process they bum it, pouring 
on the flame a largo quantity of oil : while the vie 
tim is burning, the spectators flagellate themselves, 
having fasted before the ceremony; the whole is 
completed by their feasting on the residue of the 
sacrifice." The same author tells us that in Egypt 
it was accounted a capital offence to sacrifice a beast 
that had not been stamped with the seal of the super- 
intending priest, and thus legally attested as being 
fit for sacrifice. 

The priesthood, including both the chief priests or 
pontiffs, and the minor priests, held the first rank in 
Egypt next to the king. They were divided into 
different colleges according to the deity in whose 
service they wore employed. And besides the priests 
there were also priestesses of the gods, or of the 
kings and queens, each of whom bore a title indicat- 
ing her peculiar office. Herodotus asserts that wo- 
men were not eligible to the priesthood, but the 
historian probably refer* to the office of pontiff of 
the higher sacerdotAl order*, as in another place he 
himself speak* of women devoted to the service of 
Ammon. The office of the priesthood usually de- 
scended from father to son, and all who held the 
office enjoyed important privileges, wliich extended 
also to the whole ihmily. They were exempt from 
public taxes, and were provided for from the public 
stores. When Pharaoh, by the advice of Joseph, 
bought up alTtbe land of the Egyptians, the land of 
the priests was excepted, nor was the tax of the fifth 
part of the produce entailed upon it as on that of the 
other part of the people. We learn from Diodorus 
Siculus, that the land ‘was divided into three por- 
tions, one of which belonged to the king, e second 
to the priests, and a third to the soldiers. 

The priesthood in Egypt was of various oritafc 
The chief or high priest occupied the most honour- < 
ablactation. He superintended the fanmolataig of 
the victims, tbe processions of the *amd heels or 
arks, the presentation of the offerings at tim altar 
or at funerals, and the anointing of timUng. * On 
these occasions he was covered with * sort of maw* 
tie mkde of an entire leopard tirin. "Various in 
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. tigula l n aays8ff JohnG. Wilkinson, “Vtoto*e» % 
Ikon* aonordhy lo thefir rank or toe censfeeny “to 
efcMii they m engaged; and neeklio^^h^ria^ 
«H ^ <^ onMment» were pat oa &ttiag 

TMrdremea 

were toad* of finen, which, u Plutarch observes, i» 
pafye&j miristoufc with toe customs afroeuenxiops 
to rid tov^ael vee of all natural impurities; for oer- 
ttOnlp, be adds, it w ouH be absurd for those who 
takesemuoh paint to remove heir tod ail other 
superfluities from the body, to veer doth#® mode of 
the wool or heir of animal*. Their pwtfudice, how- 
evir, against woollen garments was confined to the 
under robot, it being lawful for them to putonawool* 
ten upper garment for toe purpose of a cloak; and 
cotton dresses were sometimes worn by the priests, to 
whom, If we may believe Pliny, they were particularly 
qpeeaMe. But no one was allowed to be buried in 
a woollen robe, from its engendering worms, which 
would ii\)iure the body ; nor could any priest enter a 
temple without previously taking off this part of Itis 
dress. Their sandals were made of the papyrus and 
paint leaves, and the simplicity of their habits ex- 
tended even to toe bed on which they slept. It was 
sometimes a simple skin extended upon the bare 
ground ; sometimes it consisted of a sort of wicker 
work made of palm branches, on which they spread 
a mat or skin ; and their head, says Porphyry, was 
supported by a half cylinder of wood, in lieu of a 
pillow.** 

Of the ordinary priests, those who served the 
great gods were looked upon as of higher rank than 
those who belonged to the minor deities. In many 
provinces and towns, those who were connected with 
particular temples were in greater repute than others. 
Thus toe priests of Ammon held the first rank at 
Thebes, those of Pthah at Memphis, those of He at 
Heliopolis. *1 s dresfes of the priests were similar 
to those of the nobility, and consisted of an under 
garment like an apron, and a loose upper robe with 
foU sleeves, secured by a girdle vogMMtoifj^r 
of the apron and a shirt with short 
which was thrown a loose robe, leaving the ngnt 
arm exposed. Sometimes when engaged in sacred 
duty the priest threw aside the upper garment, and 
wore only aa ample robe bound round toe waist, 
udfifolfc descended over the apron to his ancle. ; and 
cn eoma a waeiMis ha waadraaeed in a long Ml gar- 
■wn^ Aiiildag from below ihmroa to the feet, and 
, supported o v er the neck wfttf atznpe. 
v/lftntai torn the peteethoed the ancient Egyp- 
'tbM had aba a dm of prop h et* or earned aoribee. 
Accordingly ,tlw sixth Hue of tbe Basetta etooe thus 
pewiBUtte the mepbnrf of the Egyptian hierarchy : 
»fh>eUrf yb t ta and prophet*, and Am who I pe 
■neeem to mo eh r h te e to doth* the goda, and the 
a^ffoi^Maran, ^ toe saeired scribes, end all too 
eaomd panwis" The wing-beam. appear to 
a.*,hi^wr'*d*Mif ’4a? t w |a ij M if y bi m {Wr 
ifUrtilin shut self ‘ etinm ‘ the tr earful nf 


: Wings on' too bead on n 'gucgjfcste rf 
scribes, while Chaaans Alsnsad rim u lli^ 

•ion, “ having wings upon thehtod* rn jty^ymm 
with the expression, “sacred 
was particularly skilled to Urination, And 

Mooes "making a distraction between too prtpbeta 
and too diviners in Deut. xtil 3, “Ikon 'ml'-iMl', 
hearken unto the word* of that pirephet^ cr toat 
dreamer of dreams; for the Lord your M 
you, to know whether ye love the Lord yeu*0«d 
with all your heart and with all your sptaL” • ’ 
costume of the sacred scribe consisted ofalaig 0 
Apron, either tied in front, or wound round tha^swet 
jmrt of the body ; and the loose upper robe, wilh foll 
rieeves, which in all oases was of the finest fimto f 
he is also described as occasionally wearing foatoht? - 
on his bead. 

The whole order of the priesthood was treated to 
Egypt with the utmost respect, and they were thus 
enabled to exercise groat influence over the people. 
The chief cause of the ascendency which they pos* 
sessed is to be attributed to the mysteries of theit 
religion, which were carefotly concealed from to* 
great mass of the community, and revealed only to 
the favoured few. These mysteries of the Egyptians, 
Uke the Eleuainian mysteries among the Greeks, oon* 
sisted of two degrees, usually termed the greater and 
the leas. The privilege of initiation into toe greater 
mysteries was reserved for the priesthood stated 
and, accordingly, even the heir apparent to the" 
throne was not Instructed in these mysteries until 
he came into foil possession of the kingdom, when, , 
in virtue of his kingly office, he became a member of 
the priesthood, and toe head of the religion of the 
country. 

The fundamental principle which lay at the foun- 
dation of the ancieut religion of Egypt, in its esoteric 
or hidden form, was the existence of one Supreme 
Being, the Self-Existent, Independent God. 00 vast 
and varied was the Egyptian Pantheon, that thin 
great truth was completely concealed from public 
view. The first and highest manifestation of toe 
Supreme God is in Ctaph, the Creator, and the 
next Ptfuiy the organiser of toe world ; the one deity 
giving birth to matter, and the other shaping it into 
form. '(Mm presents himself as toe sun, the Afitfvd 
principle in nature; hit as toe moon, the passive, 
dark, material principle. From the union of these 
two, toe whole creation assumes fortuity and Ufa. 
Betides toeto great beings who give rise aity to. 
good, tom is a dark principle of chaos, called JM» 
or Atfyr, whoever birth to Typ^m, the great orfpfc 
nator and representative of evil, who, marrying 
(ftp* or perfoctioo, originates that mixture m food 
and evil which* both the physical end mml aspect 
of the world prfeents. v , V* \ s. 

But twaUroahe metaphydaal vie* ef -Sfcat^edt ' 
Xgjrptfcyi ntUgioo, it ha* aba . b*e*:«Miid*nttar v 
numyroritm, aa eonvejAifh, tfafeipWi SiMepli*. 
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while all the while to the uninstructed vulgar It was ELATIO, the name $ven among the anctaljbto* t 
a system of the grossest and moat debasing idolatry, mans to the ceremony of carrying oat thedaadjMiy : 
The most ancient popular rites of the Egyptians on the day of burial, with the feet towards the gate, ' 
were, according to Creuzer, of the nature of orgies, to intimate that the deceased was taking hi* finales- ' * 
and the fundamental character of their religion was parture from his former home. The ancient ! 

Bacchanalian. Sensual songs were sung accompanied also adopted the same custom, 
with noisy instruments. The people bowed down EIXJESAITES, a Christian sect which appeorwj 
with reverence before the very beasts of the field, in the second century. It derived its name pom 1 
and worshipped the creature, to the exclusion of 44 the Elcesai or Elxai, a Jew by whom it was founded* 
Creator, who is God over all, blessed for evermore. 1 ’ Epiphanius, who gives an account of this sect, e*- 
EICETjE, an order of Syrian monks in the ninth presses his doubts whether it ought to be ranked 
century, who held dancing to be an essentia) part of among Christian or Jewish sects. The Elcesrite* 
Divine worship, and, accordingly, in their sacred as- rejected both the eating of flesh and the offering of 
semblies they danced and sung praises to God. This animals, explaining the entire sacrificial worship as 
practice they defended, by appealing to the example not a part of Judaism, but a corruption of it They 
of Miriam, the sister of Moses, who led the daneb held in great veneration an apocryphal book called 
of the Israelites after the passage over the Red sea ; 1 Steps of Jacob,* in which the patriarch is introduced 

and also to the example of David, who danced l)efore discoursing against the sacrificial and temple wor- 
the ark. Though these Electee met with few imita' ship. They reckoned the renunciation of all worldly 
tors, John Damoscenus tlvought it necessary to ex- goods as an essential part of religious perfection, 
pose their error. The members of this sect were willing to take the 

EIKTHYUNIR, a stag in the ancient Bcandina- uamo of Eblomlts , as the poor in spirit, glorying in 
viait mythology, which stands over Valhalla, the the name as inherited by them from the first founders 
final abode of the rigliteous, and feeds upon tho of the church at Jerusalem, who renounced all tern- 
leaves of the famous tree, called Lmrath, and while poral possessions, and enjoyed an unconditional com- 
he is feeding, so many drofMi fall from his antlers munity of goods. This sect were decidedly opposed 
down into Hvergelmir, that they furnish sufficient to the feeliug which was arising at that early period 
water for the rivers that, issuing thence, flow through in favour of celibacy ; and in opposition to such a 
the celestial abodes. notion, they expressed their partiality for early mar- 

R1LEIT11YIA, the goddess of birth among the riages, which, according to the custom of the Jews, 
ancient Greeks, who assisted women in lal>our, either they urged upon all tlmir followers, 
hastening or protracting it at hor pleasure. At an ELDERS (Jewish). The Hebrew word in the 
earlier period there wore two goddesses Wring this Old Testament, which is translated elders, literally 
name, the ono favourable, tho other unfavourable, signifies seniors, or persons advanced in lifo; and 
both of them daughters of /fm*, the goddess of mar- such alone were selected to occupy stations of dig- 
riage. Tho worship of Eileithyia was first practised nity and authority. Hence elder became an estab- 
among the Dorians in Crete, from whence it passed fished title of office. Even while the Israelites were 
into Attica, where she was worshipped by the Athe- in Egypt, they seem to have had elder*. Hence the 
nians. In many different parts of Greece there were command of God to Moses, Exod. iii. 1G, “ Go, and 
temples built in honour of this goddess. gather the elders of Israel together, and say unto 

E1RENE, the goddess of pcaco, worshipped by them, The Lord God of your fathers, the God of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. At Athens altars Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, appeared unto me, 
were erected, where sacrifices were offered to propi- saying, 1 have surely visited you, and seeu that which 
tiate her favour. There was also a splendid temple is done to you in Egypt. 1 ’ - During the journeying* 
built to her at Rome by the Etnperor Vespasian, of the Israelites in the wilderness, the elder* of Israel 
under her Latin name Pax. are frequently referred to. The Jew* gave tin* title. 

E1SITERIA, sacrifices which the senate at Athens of elder to most of their officers, dvil as well a* fe» 
were accustomed to offer to Zeus and Athena before clesiastical, long hefore synagogue* were established. . 
they commenced the public deliberations of each From the time of Moeet they had elder* overth* * 
session. Libations were offered, and a festival was nation, as well as overwevery city and smaller com- 7 
held on the occasion. r munity. In the wilderness Moses established a coin- 

ELAPHEBOLIA, an ancient Grecian festival, cil of seventy to assist him in governing the people^ 
celebrated in honour of Artemis (whicjji see) at Hy- Tliese worn appointed from the urgent neceaaHy id ; 
ampoli* in Phocis. It was instituted in commemo- the case, and accordingly, their office appoara^huv* 
ration of a victory gained over the Tfassalians. Ine been only temporary, and not to have sunlvodtbo 
name of the festival is probably derived from a pecu- <%f of Mose*. Indeed, after that time, no M on „■ 
Bar kind of cake, made in the form of *,steg (Gr. is made of it by any one of the Old TosfaMrit his* 
ek^pftos), which was offered fo the god&esa on the oo. toriaaa, prophets, and poets. Eld** do not 
cssion. This sacred festival was celebrated fcqt only w4«l the introduced of 'the' ^ynqpgee 
in Phocis, but in other parts of Greee*. * when, tl&j are found a* ndete'nf f^'TTKP^- 
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oscashns there wen only one elder, When . 
;. vrcfind 411 expression, * the ruler enhe«yiiag«ge*. n 
tout Jtott ft egeendy Him vm mom than one eM*r, 

. As d& 15* And Jewish writers effirm that 
tfueewsa the proper number* In certain matters 
of judgment three appear to have been necessary, 
tiiie tat in judgment on matters of discipline and 
taftririp, hot they dad so also on a variety of offences, 
beA civil and criminal. They judged in pecuniary 
matters, in matters of theft, of losses, of restitution, 
of the admission of proselytes, and of the laying on 
bf hands* 

Cheat variety of opinion has existed among the 
homed on various points in reference to these elders 
of the synagogue, but all writers of weight, whether 
fewfeh or Cfaristhui, unite in maintaining that there 
. was in every synagogue such a bench of elders who 
conducted its discipline and managed its aflhirs. VI- 
tringa, who has written a very elaborate work on the 
indent synagogue, alleges that the greater number 
of the Jewish eldem did not usually preaoh, but j 
simply acted as rulers in ecclesiastical matters. 
When the congregation were met, the elders occu- 
pied a semicircular bench, in the middle of which sat 
the chief ruler, and his colleagues on each side of him. 

ELDERS (Christian), office-bearers in the Chris- 1 
dan church frequently mentioned in the Now Testa- 
ment. The name of elders or seniors is probably 
given in this cate, because of the knowledge, gifts, 
and experience which they ought to have. The 
elders mentioned in the New Testament were of dif- 
ferent kinds, preaching elders or ministers, who 
labour in word and doctrine, teaching elders or DOC- 
TORS (which see), and ruling or governing elders. 
The term “elders,” however, is usually limited in 
Presbyterian churches, at least in ordinary parlance, 
to the last-mentioned class, those whose sole office 
it Is to rule or govern in the church, individuals 
being chosen from the ordinary membership of the 
church expressly to join with the pastor in the exer- 
cise of government or rule in the congregation. Such 
lay riders, as they are often termed, are denied by 
Episcopalians to be of Divine institution, while the 
Congiegationalists maintain that the Scriptures make 
mention of no other office-bearers In the Chriedia 
church besides pastors and deacon*. 

Presbyterian* maintain that the office of ruling 
elder is not a human, but a Divine institution, and 
, In proof of this assertion, they are wont to refer to % 
various passages in the WcSrd of God. The fim 
which may be mentioned is Bom. xii. 6, 7, 8, '< Hav- 
ing than gifts differing according to the grace that is 
giro to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy ae- 
! carding to> the proportiA of frith ; or ministry, let 
{ ta writ oo our miMrisring • or he that ftOMfcetlkou 
t e achin g; or ha that exhorted*, on exhortation ; he 
Ota JEtvrifc, ta him do it with abapBetyr ; he that 
* * ‘ lilfanice; be tfact shmth mnrcy, with 

* InriUa pfrtay'flta* argued tae office 
itphbly dtafegtdriisdfeom the** ofcfcaefe- 


fcig, exhorting, end gjvfo& 
the peculiar work of the pastor, Ae dOsto^ and the 
deacon* A second passage, which Is geuercl)y*d- 
duoed in support of the Frcsfatarita ii, 

1 Cor. xii. 28, “And God hath set some in the 
church, ftwt apostles, secondarily prophefe, te^y 
teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of fcta&fgft 
helps, governments, diversities of tongues. 41 Btaft 
the apostle enumerates office-beams both of an ex*: < 
traordinary and ordinary description. Among tibe 
fetter occur what arc called governments or governors, 
the abstract being used for the concrete. Thins 
governors are mentioned as a distinct class from 
apostles, prophets, and teaoliers, as well aa from 
helps or helpers. Being governors theyoannot be 
deacons, who, even by the admission of Congrega- 
tionalism, have no rule over the church. There U 
then, Presbyterians allege, no other class of office 
oearers to whom the name governors in this passage 
can be applied except to the ruling elders whose spe- 
cial duty is government or rule over the congrcga* 
tion. The only other passage which is commonly 
quoted in proof of the Divine authority of the office 
of ruling eiders Is 1 Tiro, v. 17, M tat the eldem that 
rule well be counted worthy of double honour, tape 
dally they who labour in the word and doctrine*” 
Various explanations have been given of this much* 
disputed passage. To quote from Dr. Dick, “Bom# 
s ay that the elders who rule well arc diocesan 
bishops, and tliat those who labour in word and doc- 
trine are preaching presbyters; but besides that, 
contrary to their own system, they thus assign 
greater honour to presbyters than to bishops, there 
were no such bishops in the apostolio church ; and 
this hypothesis must be abandoned. Others tell us 
that the former are ordinary bishops and presbyters, 
and the fetter evangelists; as if it had been the 
business of bishops and presbyters in the primitive 
church to rule, end of evangelists to prcsch, without 
having any concern in the government of the church. 
Again, it has been supposed that the rulers hem 
mentioned are deacons ; and the labourers in word 
and doctrine, the ministers of the word ; but deacons 
have nothing to do with the government of the 
church. Some have fended two kinds of eldem, ot 
whom some preached the word, and administered the 
sacraments ; while others were employed in reading 
the Scriptures to the people, and performing other In- 
ferior offices.” But the Presbyterian argument found- 
ed on this passage, as briefly but effectively stated W 
Dr. Dick, is, “Chere arc elders, who, aHhoqgp 
they rule well, arc not worthy of double honour, unto* 
they labour in word and doctrine. But there art 
elders who arc counted worthy of double honour, b* 
cause they rurf wall, although they do notltaonrfB 
the word and dhetrine. Therefore, tame; are 
who m cot tMchmg or prt*chln* tfiif & . 
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. It is a fundamental principle of Episeopaqy, u 
distinguished from Presbytery, that bishops are of a 
different order from presbyter* or elder*, while Pres* 
byterians allege that they are of the same order, and 
"on the same level as to rank or authority. This 
question, however, has been discussed under the ar- 
ticle Bishop, and will again fail to be noticed under 
Episcopacy. Meanwhile we limit our remarks in the 
present article to the ruling elder in the Presbyterian 
churches. Not only do these churches appeal to 
Scripture as sanctioning such an office in the church 
of God, but they are in the habit of adducing quota- 
tions both from the early and later Fathers, as a sub- 
sidiary argument in its favour. Clemens ttomanus, 
who lived towards the close of the first centuiy, ad- 
dresses the Corinthian Christians thus, 11 It is a 
shame, my beloved, yea, a very great shame to hear, 
that the most firm and ancient church of the Corin- 
thians should be led by one or two persons to rise 
up against their elders/* Ignatius, who lived at the 
close of the first and the boginning of the second cen- 
tury, speaks often in his epistles, of elders as office- 
bearers in the church. Thus he says to the Ephe- 
sians, “1 exhort yon, that you study to do all things 
In a divine concord : your bishop presiding in the 
place of God, your elders in the place of the council 
of the apostles, and your deacons, most dear to me, 
being entrusted with the ministry of Jesus Christ/* 
And again, to tho Magnesians, “ Do nothing without 
your bishop and elders/* This Father calls the 
presbyters or elders of each church which he ad- 
dresses, the sanhedrim or council of God. Hlppo- 
tytus, also, often in his writings speaks of these 
elders as existing and exercising authority in hi* day. 
Thus, in his tract against the heresy of Nootus, he 
tolls us, that “ the elders cited Noctus to appear, and 
examined him in the presence of the church ;** and 
again, “the elders summoned him a second time, 
eondemned him, and cast him out of the church/* 
Origen too, who flourished little more than two hun- 
dred years after Christ, says, 11 There are some rulers 
appointed, wtiose duty it is to inquire concerning 
the manners and conversation of those who are ad- 
mitted, that they may debar from the congregation 
such a* commit filthiness/' This passage is believed 
by Presbyterians dearly to prove, that in the days 
of Origen the government and discipline were not 
conducted as Congregationalists would have it, by 
the entire body of communicants, but by a bench of 
separate rulers or governors. The description also 
which die Esthers give of the manner in which the 
bishop or pastor and his elders were seated during 
divine service, throws considerable tight on this 
•object. Severs! of the early Father* tell us, that 
when the church was assembled for \rablic worship, 
the bishop or pastor was commonly seated on the 
middle of a raised bench «or semi-circular seat at 
one end of the church; that his elders wye seatdfi 
on each tide of him, on the same seat, or on seats 
tameffiatftly adjoining, and commonly a Side lower: 


and that the deacons commonly stood in front dftW 

bench. The whofeofthfeannajgB^ 

drawn from that of rim Jewish synagogue. It Is x* 

markable that the Syrian Christians in 

Dr. Claudius Buchanan visited, and whom he consfr 

dors as liaving settled in the East within the first 

three centuries after Christ, had three ruling eMsm 

belonging to the church. 

It has been often asserted by Episoopaliansfemd 
Congregationalists, that lay-eldera were unknown 
to the church before the days of Calvin in the six- 
teenth century, when that eminent reformer intro- 
duced Presbyterian order into the church of Geneva. 
But the most satisfactory evidence exists that the 
office of elder, as distinguished from that of pastor, 
was recognized among the Waldenses, a Christian 
sect which traces its origin almost to apostolic tunes. 
In the Confession of Faith of this very ancient body 
of Christians, it is explicitly dedared, that “it is ne- 
cessary for the church to have pastors to preach 
God's word, to administer the sacraments, and tp 
watch over the sheep of Jesus Christ, and also olden 
And deacons, according to the rules of good and holy 
church discipline and the practice of the primitive 
church.'* The Bohemian Brethren also, who drew 
up a ‘ Plan of Government and Discipline* in 1616, 
mention elders as acknowledged office-bearers in 
their church, And at rhe close of the document they 
say, that “ this is the ecclesiastical order which they 
and their forefathers had had established among them 
for two hundred years/* The description which 
this church gives of the office of elders plainly iden- 
tifies it with the some office which still exists in all 
Presbyterian churches. 11 Elders {Pnabyttri, sen Con- 
torts mcnm) are honest, grave, pious men, chosen 
out of the whole congregation, that they may act aa 
guardians of all the rest. To them authority ia 
given (either alone or in connection with the pas- 
tor) to admonish and rebuke those who transgress 
the prescribed rules, also to reconcile those who are 
at variance, and to restore to order whatever irregu- 
larity they may have noticed. likewise in secular 
matters, relating to domestic concerns, the younger 
men and youths are in the habit of asking their 
counsel, and of being faithfully advised by them. 
From the example and practice of the ancient church, 
we believe that this ought always to be done; see 
Exodus xviii. 21.— Deut. i. 18.— I Cor. vi. 2, 4, 
6.— 1 Tim. v. 17/’ Contemns the historian says, 
in speaking of elders in' the Bohemian church, M They 
are styled judges of the eongre^tion, or censors of . 
the people, and also ruling elders.” It seems plain, 
therefore, that long before dm period of die Refer 
station, office-bearers bearing the name, end. die* 
ehramg the duties of elders, were known fat motet: 
•fictions of the Christian church. And nowhsvemert r 
strongly than in the writings of theRefoimmthm 
•she* do we find testimony borne tothe metolfeel 
wfirraottofthe office of the slftfiripfa #fafilt* mtrni 
ntMbee fat the early ages ofthe m /etawfc , ■. 




body of the 

when HfcV kid ecpantcd ftomtbeCfcimhof Boaem, 
•ai ynwM to set op distinct orgsniwHons of 
Chair own, warn ilmoot unanimous to adopting and 
mafntairiwg the oAee of ruling rider. Ai this day 
all the Protestant church* on tl»e continent of Eu- 
taffy both Lutheran and Celvinistic, agree with the 
Itasbyteriap churches, both in Britain and America, 
in thin particular point of e ccle s i a sti cal government 
and administration, their oonustories bring univer* 
■ally composed of both ministers and laymen. 

The office of the eldership is regarded by Presbyte- 
rians as not only useful, but absolutely essential, to the 
doe discharge of discipline and rule in the Church of 
God. According to the canons by which the Church 
of England is regulated, the exercise of discipline 
resta with the minister, assisted by the churchwar- 
dens, although there is confessedly no warrant in 
Scripture for the existence of the latter class of offi- 
cers. Bat instead of intrusting the responsibility, 
as such an arrangement virtually does, to the pastor 
alone, Presbyterians allege that there is no example 
in Scripture of a church being intrusted to the gov- 
ernment of a single individual. Such a tiling was 
unknown in the Jewish synagogue. It was un- 
known in the apostolic age. In all tlie primitive 
churches we find a plurality of elders, and while 
some were employed m preaching and exhorting, 
others were wholly restricted to the duty of ruling 
in the church. 

The Congregationalists, however, while they ad- 
mit that it is neither in accordance with Bcripture 
nor reason that the pastor should stand alone in the 
inspection and government of the church, maintain 
that it is competent for the whole body of the 
church members to aid him in this important and 
arduous work. In reply to this, Presbyterians are 
wont to argue that the great majority of members of 
the church are altogether unqualified for rendering 
the aid contemplated, and even though qualified, 
could scarcely be expected regularly to give their 
servioes in this difficult and often delicate work. 
Accordingly, in Congregationalist churches it is not 
unusual for the pastors to have a committee of the 
most pious, intelligent, and prudent of the church-* 
members, who consider each case of discipline in 
private, and prepare it for decision in the puhlkt 
assembly of the church ; thus virtually admitting 
Ac n ece ssi ty of a body of ruling riders. 

Another class of obf#it!oof to the office of ruling 
elders, as it exists in Presbyterian churches, is thus 
noticed by Dr. Miller of America: M There are some, 
However, who acknowledge that there ought to be, 
end most be, in every cfrorch, in order to the effi* 
eient maintenance of discipline, a plurality of elders* 
They confess Bias such a body or bench of ridels 
w* found hi the Jewish synagogue; that a similar 
eldership existed in the primitive church; and that 
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But they contend that item p rmbjim or riders 
ought all to be of the teaching eh*} thee Gene Is 
no ground for the dMfayffry n between inflUffi eri 
ruling riders ; that every church ought I m he Am* 
nished with three or more ministers, afl equally* 
authorised to preach, to administer the mmomants^ 
and to bear rule. It requires little dmmant in 
see that this plan it wholly impracticable; and that 
if attempted to be carried into execution, the rifoet 
must be, either to destroy the church, or to degmde, 
and ultimately to prostrate the ministry. It Is *Mi 
no small difficulty that most churches are enabled fee 
procure and support one qualified and acceptable 
minister. Very few would be able to afford a suita- 
ble support to two ; and none but those of extraor- 
dinary wealth could think seriously of undertaking 
to sustain three or more. If, therefore, the princi- 
ple of a plurality of teaching elders in eaob oburcb 
were deemed indispensable, and if a regular and 
adequate training for the sacred office were also, as 
now, insisted on ; and if it were, at the same time, 
considered as necessary that evety minister should 
receive a competent pecuniary support, the conse- 
quence, as is perfectly manifest, would be, tliat nine- 
teen out of twenty of our churches would be utterly 
unable to maintain the requisite organisation, and 
must of course become extinct. Nay, the regular 
establishment of gospel ordinances, in pastoral 
churches, would be physically possible only in a very 
few great oities or wealthy neighbourhoods/ 1 The 
allusion in this passage Is evidently to the Sande- 
manians, and a few other sects, whose churches have 
a plurality of teaching elders, who, instead of giving 
themselves wholly to the work of the minSstiy, de- 
vote their ciiicf time and attention to secular ptnv 
suits. 

It is important to bear in mind that, although fot 
the purpose of preserving the distinction between 
teaching and ruling riders, the term lay-elders Is 
often used, the office of the eldership is, neverthe- 
less, essentially spiritual. It is spiritual in its war- 
rant, in its nature, and in its design. Hence the 
objection is altogether fallacious, which Dr. David- 
son brings forward against the office of the eldership, 
in so for as it is argued from 1 Tim. v. 17, and other 
passages in the writings of the apostles, that It 
“ Implies that a distinction between the laky and 
clergy was made in the apostolic period,” No 
such inference is legitimately deductible from thd 
office, as it Ixists in Presbyterian churches, which 
Dr. Davidson watt knows is strictly and cxdnatvriy 
spiritual In reality it implies nothing mom than 
that in apoatslic times the ordinary unofficial not 
bembip of the church was distinguished from tim 
spiritual officebearers. The whole aignmaphh ha*, 
deed, of this writer, who is well known to have abaft* 
doned Presbyterianism frrTnflipunihinfj, am 
^ irrelevant. H# KMOM. for CSM^te, tiwa, <* 
1 Tin* 1 . 17, which fe feeflUly mtimm 
«g> in tte Hew TM«a«i fc Anew 


ELDERS (C&mstian). 

elder: “Elder is the appropriate appellation of completely Dr. Wsidlaw, in Us 
bishop in other places of the New Testament* It is, inference being drawn from the Terse, tbttitgjfa* , 
therefore, agreeable to usage to understand it of oountenance to the notion of two distinct dosCcr-ef' 
bishops alone iu the present text.” Unfortunately for office-bearers in the Christian church, preaching Mm 
• this argument, it so happens that all birhope were eld- and ruling elders, has nevertheless, toy the admission , 
ere, the word 44 elders" being the more comprehensive that while all are ruling elders, there is w a still mos% 
term, but it was not true that all elders were bishops, select description, who labour in word and doctrine,* 
as it is admitted even by Dr. Davidson himself, that actually interpreted the passage precisely as tea ‘ 
u some elders ruled while others preached." An* staunchest Presbyterian could have wished. AS the 
other aigumont founded on the same passage of eldership rule, but some are worthy of double hen* 
Scripture is thus expressed, “ Stated and ordinary our, inasmuch as they add to the exercise of rule of 
bishops are elsewhere said to rule." This is admit- government in the church, an excellence tuperadded 
ted on all hands, but in no respect does it affect the to their ruling power, that, namely, of labouring In 
question whether there are not other office-bearers word and doctrine. Or to expresa the same idea 
whose sole function it is to rule. Again, reasoning somewhat more briefly ; all elders rule, but some 
on the same passage, Dr, Davidson says , 44 Double preach as well as rule, and therefore deserve double 
honour, of which the elders who rule well are counted honour. 

worthy, must mean double maintenance, as the sue,.- The chief duty of the office of the eldership Is 
needing context shows. But in no passage of Scrip- to rule, to exercise government and discipline in the 
ture do we find the least intimation or command church of God. See Discipline (Ecclesiastical.) 
towards contributing to the temporal support of an The elder, however, is not a civil but an ecclesiastical 
order of men who do not teach or preach in public, ruler, having no other than morel power, which he 
Such contributions are due to pastors and bishops — exercises only under the authority of Christ. This 
to speaking, not to silent elders." To which Dr. is the only claim which is pat forth by the ruling 
King well replies, “ This is saying and unsaying to elder of the Presbyterian church. The duties of this 
perfection. Of tho elders for whom double honour officer are of a twofold character, those which regard 
or pay is claimed, Dr. Davidson admits that ( some the personal qualifications which he is bound to cul- 
ruled, while others preached;* and yet he declares tivate, and those which concern the official duties 
now that double honour was demanded for speaking which he is bound to discharge. His qualifications 
elders only. We have Dr. Davidson's admission, are clearly laid down in the Sacred Writings. Thua f 
that some elders had not aptitude for teaching, and Tit. i. 6—9, 44 For this cause left I thee in Crete, 
were wise enough not to attempt things too high that thou shouldcst set in order the things that are 
for them. Were these elders, if they ruled faith- wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as I had 
fully, to bo denied compensation ? No, says Paul, appointed thee : if any be blameless, the husband of 
as Dr. Davidson understands him, let those elders one wifo, having faithful children, not accused of 
ruling well be amply recompensed." The fact is, riot, or unruly. For a bishop must be blameless, as 
that making the simple admission, that 14 some the steward of God ; not self-willed, not soon angiy, 
elders ruled, while others preached," I)r. David- not given to wine, no striker, not given to filthy 
son eoneedes the whole point in dispute. Dr. lucre; but a lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, 
Wardlaw, who reasons much more effectively than sober, just, holy, temperate; holding fast the faith- 
the author we have now referred to, endeavours ful word as he hath been taught, that he may be able 
to evade the force of the passage in Timothy, by by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince 
alleging that the word 44 especially*' is not meant the gainsayere." On this plain and explicit state- 
to imply that two different classes of office-bearers ment it is unnecessary to enlarge. As selected to 
wore in the view of the apostle, but simply that thore rulo in the church of God, it becomes him to be an 
were some who were more laborious in word and example to the brethren, 11 in word, in conversation, 
doctrine than others, all, howevor, boing of the same in charity, in spirit, in fiiith, in purity." His offi* 
class— ruling elders. 11 On no other principle," says cial duties are of a strictly spiritual character. It 
Dr. Werdlaw, 44 oan that adverb 4 especially ’ have its is his duty to assist jhe pastor In the inspection, 
legitimate signification — the signification which the guidance, and government of the special congreg* 
idiomatic use of it in the original language has fixed tion to which they belong. In particular, an elder 
as its appropriate import, except on the principle ought to strive in every way to promote the effifiefc" 
that 4 the elders who rule well,’ in thcT beginning of tion of all classes of the people, by aiding in there- 
the verse, are the same order of office-bearers of whkh ligious catechising of the young, aiding thepastor 
those in the end of it, 1 who labour in word and doc- in preparing candidates for admission to il m mMRi 
trine,* are a still more select description, adding to ttitde, visiting as far as possible from house to kens* 
the distinguishing excellence of the former? a father among the members of the congrqptioD, wanting*!* 

. distinguishing excellence of their own— tho^ eiders, . careless, Instructing the fgaoreat, /enooteM''!^' 1, 
oMoaly, who to eminence m ruling joined laborious* tfcofii endeavouring to. solvethe doahta of tbepar- V; 
uses in teaching." It is interesting to observe, how pfexed, to comfort tho tide and thebereeveA 






strengthen and build up the believer in the feithand 
heps «f the pqiti. 0n« very important dm of 
official datfes of the riders refers to the exercise of 
dferiplfoe nod government, in whieh duties they m e 
toqWMI with the pastor ia a recognised court of 
Presbyterian churches called the kirk+mioih or is 
On Continent, tho «w*iwtory< Tho number of 
riders in any congregation is entirely regulated by 
the ffiteat sad other circumstance! of the congrega- 
tion; two elders at least being necessary to form 
along with the minister a quorum of the kirk-ses- 
skm. From the First Book of Discipline, it ap- 
pears, that in Scotland at one period there was a 
change in the eldership every year. But the Second 
Book of Discipline declares, that 41 eldaris anis lawfully 
oaittt td the office, and having gifts of God, meit to 
eserciae the same, may not leave it again.” In the 
Acta of Assembly of the Established Church of 
Scotland, an elder ia required to have attained the 
age of twenty-one, to be a communicant, an inhab- 
itant of the pariah, residing therein at least six weeks 
annually, or an heritor in the parish, liable to pay 
stipend and other parochial burdens, or the apparent 
heir of ao heritor of tliat description in like parish. 
By the act 1722, “ the General Assembly appoints 
the judicatories of this church to take good heed that 
none be admitted to, or continued in, the office qf an 
elder, but such as are tender and circumspect in their 
walk, and punctual in their attending upon ordi- 
nances, and strict in their observation of the lord's 
day, and in regularly keeping up the worship of God 
in their families.” This Act of Assembly has been 
repeatedly renewed and pressed upon presbyteries, 
but has been too often practically disregarded. 

The duties of the elder in the Presbyterian church 
are by no means limited to the single congregation 
>f which ho has been appointed one of the rulers. 
It is his duty, as often as the laws and constitution of 
the church require, to take his seat in the highor 
Judicatories, and there to take his share in the deli- 
berations and decisions of the court, striving in all 
thing* to act for the glory of God, and the best in- 
terests of Christ's church and people. Every Pres- 
bytery, Synod, and General Assembly of Presbyte- 
rian churches, is composed of both ministers and 
riders. Each congregation is represented by one 
rating rider, In all meetings of the presbytery and 
synod. The General Assembly consists of ministers 
and elders representing the different presbyteries of 
the church, in such proportions as the church ap- 
points. In these several judicatories the ruling elder 
ia In ell respects on an equal footing with the pastor. 

Some difference of opinion has existed among 
Frrabyterians as to the parties in whom the right of 
electing elders ought to be vested. In the tofeyy 
of the Reformed church in Beotiand, the mode if 
ifenting alders was by no means uniform. Ia some 
the existing session nominated a certain 
****** aR#Ue person^ cot of whom tbfcbufth 
;WdWsmscktbekawfoa. In other chmAAd* 


choice was mad* without tho prawhsm timinafe oi 
the session, by the eommanfoimti at jarga. Income 
churches the session appointed rise** $ end In ethers 
they acted as eloetora themselves. AooeriBqgtothc 
laws of the Established Church of Scotland* *** 
riders are chosen by the voice of the kirk session 
The mode of eleotion is thus stated in HU) 1 * Bunt* 
tutes : “ After their election has been agreed upon, 
their names are read from the pulpit in a paper orilod 
an edict, appointing a day, at the distance of not Um 
than ten days, for their ordination. If no member of 
the congregation offer any objection upon that day, 
or if the session find the objections that are offered 
frivolous, or unsupported by evidence, the minister 
proceeds, in the face of the congregation, to ordain 
the new elders.” In the other Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland, England, and Ireland, the election of 
elders is vested in the whole communicants. In the 
Informed Dutch Church in the United States, the 
elders and deacons remain only two years in office, 
and at the end of tint time they retire, and others 
are chosen in their places. But such individuals as 
have once held the office are still considered as hav- 
ing a claim upon it, and hence the following article 
appears in the Constitution of that Church : 44 When 
matters of peculiar importance occur, particularly In 
calling a minister, building of churches, or whatever 
relates immediately to the peace and welfare of the 
whole congregation, it is usual (and it ia strongly 
recommended upon such occasions, always) for the 
consistory to call together all those who have ever 
served as elders or deacons, that by their advice and 
council they may assist the members of the consis- 
tory. These when assembled constitute what is called 
the 4 Great Consistory.* From the object or design 
of their assembling, the respective powers of each 
are easily ascertained. Those who are out of office, 
liave only an advisory or counselling voice ; and, as 
they are not actual members of the board or corpo- 
ration, cannot have a decisive vote. Aftor obtaining 
their ad rice, it rests with the members of the consis- 
tory to follow the counsel given them or not as they 
shall judge proper.” 

In almost all the Protestant churches on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, both Lutheran and Keformed, the civil 
government either directly or indirectly exe crises an 
influence in the election of elder*. 'Hie consequence 
Is, that the number of ruling ciders in their church 
judicatories is frequently restricted, and the State, as 
in the Dutch Reformed Church, hn* a representative 
at every meeting of Bynod to watch over their de- 
liberations. The elders arc chosen from the male 
communicant* in all Protestant churches, with tite 
exception of the Moravians and the Bodetjr of 
Friends, whowf system of church order admits of 
female elders. The usual mode of ordination in the 
esse of eiders* and deacons is shnply by jftsyec, 
tltough qp satisfactory reason can be grant iray thpy 
should 4 not, Uke pastors, be ordained by An Impost 
tfion of bauds as wefl as prayer* 
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ELEATICS— ELEPHANT-WORSHIP. 


ELEATICS, a sect of ancient Greek philosopher? > 
•rho derived their name from Elea in Magna Gnecva, 
where Xenophanes, the founder of the school, Ant 
taught its peculiar doctrines, somewhere about the 
middle of the sixth century before Christ* The 
three principal representatives of the Eleatic sect 
were Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Zeno ; and the 
result of their researches was the development of A 
system of absolute Pantheism. The infinite all-pro- 
ducing One of Pythagoras, became in the philosophy 
of the school of Elea the one sole Being, eternal, in- 
finite, immutable. Xenophanes, the originator of 
the sect, believed in the existence of finite beings, 
who were simply modifications of the one infinite 
Being, but his disciple and successor Parmenides de- 
nied the reality even of these modifications, and 
taught that nothing existed but puro and absolute 
unity. Zeno, adopting this Pantheistic doctriue of 
Parmenides, attempted to defend it against all objec* 
tiona by showing that ideas derived from the goneral 
idea of the finite are contrndiefoiy, And that we Are 
shut up therefore to (he belief of one, sole infinite 
Boing, who contains all within himself, or rather is 
all that exists. This was a decided step in the pro- 
gress of error beyond the school of Pythagoras, 
which procedod the Eleatic school. The infinite 
Being had been bolieved to be a producer of all things 
by emanation from himself, but the existence of these 
emanations was now alleged to bo impossible and 
contradictory. The world was demonstrated to lie 
as complete an illusion as the Maya of the Hindus. 
The argument of Zeno against the existence of a 
multitude of things may bo stated thus. There is 
but one being existing who is necessarily indivisible 
and infinite. To supposo that The One is divisible, 
ia to suppose it finito. If divisible, it must lie infi- 
nitely divisible. But suppose two things to exist, 
then there must necessarily bo an interval between 
those two, something separating and limiting them. 
What is that something? It is some other thing. 
But then if not the same thing, it also must be sepa- 
rated and limited; and so on ad infinitum . Thus 
only One thing CAn exist as the substratum for all 
manifold appearances. By such a train of reasoning 
did this Pantheistic school rcduco the whole uni- 
verse to an unmeaning shadow, the One infinite Bo- 
ing alone possessing real existence. Bee Pan- 
theists. 

KLECTI. See Comprtentf.b. 

ELECTI, a name sometimes appllocf to Christians 
in the early ages of the Christian Church, 

ELEMENTS. See Loup's Supper. 

ELENCIiUS, an ancient Homan deity, who is 
supposed to have presided over liberty and truth, 
lie is mentioned in Menander's Comldies. 

ELEOS, the god of pity and cotnpassion among 
the aueient Greeks. There was an saltai* reared to 
his worship in the market-place of Athens., Paust- 
n$as says, that the Athenians alone of all the Greeks 
worshipped this deity 


ELEPHANT- WORSHIP* Thu animal, remark 
able for its sagacity and bodily strength, has for agre 
been held in high veneration in various Oriental ua , 
tionr Among the Hindus, Ganesa, the son 01 
Shiva and Parvati, is represented with the head of 
an elephant to indicate his wisdom, and indeed this 
animal is usually regarded by that people as the 
symlxd of Divine wisdom. In some of the ancient 
ruins of temples in India is seen the figure of #lion 
throwing down an elephant, denoting, as Rougemont 
explains it in his 4 Lo Peuple Frimitif/ God in his just 
wrath destroy ing the wise laws which are the foundation 
of the world, and by his power consuming the earth. 
In the Hindu cosmography, upon a serpent rests a 
tortoise which in turn carries four or eight elephants, 
on whose back the universe is supported. This myth 
is supposed to signify that the world is founded upon 
the Eternal symbolised by the serpent, that all its laws 
arc characterized by divine harmony, represented by 
the tortoise, and that it is maintained in all its parts 
by the intelligence of an all-powerful being, indicated 
by the elephants. In another Brahmanical myth 
the elephant seems to have a different symbolical 
meaning. From the sacred mountain of Meru a 
celestial river is said to descend, which, after having 
flowed around the city of Brahma, discharges its 
waters into a lake called Mansarovara. Four riven 
issue from it by four rocks, pierced with an opening 
resembling the mouth of an animal. The four ani- 
mals thus represented are the cow or tlie earth, from 
which the Ganges flows ; the elephant, another Hin- 
du symbol of the earth, which vomits forth the 
Houngho ; the horse or the wafer, which is the source 
of the Oxus ; and, finally, the tiger, the emblem of 
evil, whence the Yenisei flows towards its frozen 
deserts. This Brahmanic myth of Meru forms a 
part of the Budhist legends which have become the 
religion of a groat part of the Chinese. 

Not only, however, does the elephant occupy *a 
conspicuous place in Oriental legends; the living 
animal is hold in great veneration In somo parts of 
the East, particularly in the kingdom of Siam, where 
the white elephant is reckoned an indispensable part 
of the regalia of sovereignty. The lower orders 
perforin the altiko, or obeisance of sulvnission to the 
white elephant. The establishment 01 this venerated 
animal, as we leRm from Mr. Crawfurd, is very 
Urge ; he has his Wun or minister; his Won-dank 
or deputy to that office ; his Sardgyi or seeretaiy, 
with a considerable ‘endowment of land for his 
maintenance. Formerly one of the finest districts 
of the kingdom was the estate of the white elephant. 
Mr. Crawfurd, who was ambassador from Britain 
to the court of Siam, makfis the following remarks 
on^he white elephants : 11 The rareness of the white 
dtephant is, no doubt, the origin of the considemtkm 
in which it is held. The countries in which it ia 
fotmd, and in which, indeed, the elephant in ge&eml 
eifists ip greatest? perfection, and ia moet regarded, 
are those in which the worship of Buddh and the 
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doctrine of the metempsychosis prevail It was 
natural, therefore, to imagine that the body of so 
care an atyeot as the white elephant must be the 
temporary habitation of the soul of some mighty 
personage in its progress to perfection. Thia is 
the current belief, fluid accordingly every wliite 
elephant has the rank and title of a king, with an 
appropriate name expressing this dignity— such as 
the fcpure king,’ the * wonderful king,’ and eo forth* 
One of the Jesuits, writing upon this subject, in- 
forms us with some naXvcM, that his majesty of 
Siam does not ride the white elephant, because he, 
the white elephant, is as great a king as himself ! 
Each o^those which we saw liad a separate sta- 
ble, and no less than ten keepers to wait upon it. 
The tusks of the males, for there were some of both 
sexes, were ornamented with gold rings. On the 
head they had all a gold chain net, and on the back 
a small embroidered velvet cushion.” 

When Sir John Bowring visited the court of Siam 
in 1855, he was presented with a lock of the sacred 
hair of the wluta elephant. The Siamese indeed 
regard all animals of a white colour as invested with 
peculiar sanctity. If a Talapoin or a Bona© meets a 
white cock, he salutes him — an honour which lie will 
not pay to a prince. The white monkey also is held 
in special reverence, though yielding precedence to 
the elephant. “The monkey is a man,” say the 
Siamese, “ not very handsome to be sure, but not less 
a brother. 1 * Extravagant honours are paid to the 
white elephant. He is supposed to bo the incarna- 
tion of some future Budha. lie takes rank imme- 
diately after princes of the blood, and a tuft of his 
hair was one of the choicest presents lately made by 
the King of Siam to her majesty Queen Victoria. 

ELEUS1NA, a surname of Demeteh (which see), 
and also of Persephone (which see), derived from 
Eleusis in Attica, where these divinities were chiefly 
worshipped, and where one of the greatest festivals 
of ancient Greece was celebmtad. See next article/ 

ELEUSIN1AN MYSTERIES, one of the most 
celebrated festivals observed by the ancient Greeks. 
The name was derived from Eleusis, a town $d 
Attica, where the mysteries were first introduced 
in honour of Demeter, and her daughter Perse- 
phone. Considerable difference of opinion exists 
among the learned as to the origin of these noted 
mysteries, but it is generally believed that they were 
instituted by Ereehthonius, and remodelled by Eu- 
molpus, the king of Thrace, about fourteen centuries 
before the birth of Christ. They were divided into 
the greater and the leaser mysteries; the former 
were observed, some authors say, annually, others 
every five yean in autumn, and the latter in early 
spring, the interval between the two being at least 
its months. Both the autumnal and vernal myty- 
rfes appear tb have bed a reference to the various 
peon— as of agriculture aa practised at tb— two 
it seasons of the year. T%i greater wywtqjm 
n— dedBoated to Demekr, and the leaser *o A — • 


phone; in both of them Dhmpmti a lea occupied a 
conspicuous pi—, but especially la the lesser. And 
| it is plain that an affinity was recognised as existing 
between these three divinities among the Romans at 
least, for they had a temple in common at Roma 
near the ctrctu moeimnr. The looser mysteries were 
celebrated at Agra in Attica, a place on the IBeeus* 
In preparation for the festival a season of toting 
was observed, and it was dosed by a series of 
purifications in the Hissua, which were superintended 
by a priest called Ifydranos, assisted by a torch* 
bearer or Diuiuclna. As an essential part of the 
festival, it was customary to sacrifice a sow, or 
a bull, or both, and after the performance of the lus* 
tral ceremonies in the river, a candidate for initiation 
into the mysteries was required to place his feet upon 
the skins of the victims which had been sacrificed, 
and in this positiou an oath was administered to him 
by the Mysfagogue, binding him to preserve invio- 
lable secrecy on all subjects connected with the mys- 
teries. The novice then pronounced the sacred for- 
mula, which Do Sary thinks was the watchword of 
the mystic or initiated. It was couched in these 
terms, “ I have drunk the fotkSon; I have taken the 
goblet from the shrine, and according to custom 
put it iutd the flask, and thence back again into the 
shrine.” During all these solemnities the candidates 
for initiation were not allowed to enter the temple 
of Dome ter, but rem&iucd in the vestibule. Borne 
time elapsed before they could be admitted to the 
greuter mysteries, when instead of Myetce they were 
called Epoplte and Ephyri, There appear to have 
been five degrees of rank among the initiated, ol 
which the two first were limited to purifications ; the 
third to the preparatory ceremonies ; the fourth ad- 
mitted into the lesser mysteries, and conferred the 
title of Mytfm ; and the fifth gave admission to the 
greater mysteries, and conferred the title of Epopta. 

The ancients held all mysteries, but especially the 
Eleusinian, in the highest estimation. Isocrates 
speaks of Dcmeter as having introduced the mysto* 
ries, “ which,” says he, 11 fill the souls of those who 
participate in them with the sweetest hopes, both as 
to this and the future world ” Hence it was a com- 
mon proverbial saying, that in the mysteries no — 
is sad. Different opinions have been entertained aa 
to the time which was allowed to pass before those 
initiated in the lesser mysteries could bo admitted 
into tbe greater. Plutarch says it was a year, and 
Bcaliger alleges five years. The greater mysteries 
of Eleusis commenced on the fifteenth day of the 
Greek month Boedromiou. They were celebrated 
both at AthepI and Eleusis, and lasted during nine 
davs. The ceremonies of each of th— 
thin dMcribedJjy Mr. Onto: “On the fin* day of 
the (Mtivel, th*itiiti*tee of the letter myatortee «*• 
■enabled ,nd took tho nutwr y neesaiee Sr their 
•dniaeion i»to\be gnatfar: it me the day of prepa- 
ration, •Th. eeeond day borrowed he mom from the 
hortatory pbrue Aladt Mp Ha t to the Me, y* tot- 
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dated; for on this day tbo initiated or Mystoi 
marched in procession to the Saronic gulf, or at least 
to one of U> inlets. On account of its saline proper- 
ties, sea-water was deemed among the ancients to 
be- especially efficacious in the cure of physical mala- 
dies, and the washing and bathing in it from reli- 
gious motives was therefore typical of moral purity. 
The third day was fast-day, and it was spent in a 
total abstinence from all suniu&l enjoyments. It 
was observed in commemoration of the sorrow of the 
goddess Ceres, on account of the alxluction of her 
daughter, fondly denominated KorB, the maiden, but 
commonly known as Proserpine, by the enamoured 
and inexorable Pluto. As an offering was made to 
Ceres and Proserpine during the festival, the pre- 
sumption is that the fourth day of the celebration 
was dedicated to this solemnity. 'Hie fifth day was 
called the Lampad&n Hemera , the day of torches ; 
thus distinguished because on it tho initiated went 
two and two in procession, each bearing a torch in 
his hand, into the temple of Ceres at Eleusis, tho 
Doduch, with a torch the size of which corresponded 
to his superior dignity, leading tho way. The torches 
were passed from hand to hand, and the smoko aud 
Haines which issued from them wore considered to 
possess a purifying virtue. Their introduction into 
the mysteries is Ascribed by mythology to the cir- 
cumstance that Ceros, while perambulating tho whole 
earth in search of her lost child, illumined her weari- 
some path with torchlight. Iacchus, the son and 
ward of Ceres, and one of the surnames of Bacchus, 
gave appellative distinction to the sixth and most 
solomn day of the festival. On this emphatically 
jubilant day, young Iacclms, thus named from iadtrin 
— the same as clamare in Latin, in allusion to the 
shouts which the votaries of Bacchus raised at the 
festival of their god, being crowned with a myrtle- 
wreath, was carried from tho Ccramirns, a public 
walk at Athens, to Kleusis. The initiated, likewise 
crowned with myrtle and displaying tho usual Bac- 
chus symbols — the thyrsus, ivy loAves, etc., followed 
the youthful deity in solomn procession. The fre- 
quent exclamations of Iacchus, or rather lacchos, 
and tho chanting of pieatis, still farther distinguished 
this procession from that of the torches, at once so 
stately and so taciturn. Iacchus had a temple at 
Athens, which bore his name, and was called lac- 
chttionj ho was worshipped as the mediator between 
Ceres and her votaries, and hence his frequent invo- 
cation by the initiated on this occasion. On the 
seveuth day the initiated returned ^o Athens by the 
ntcred road, a distance of ten miles, {topping at va- 
rious places rendered sacred by tradition, or signifi- 
cant from their connection with religion ; as, at (he 
site where the first fig-tree grew, and hence called 
the holy fig-tree; at the bridge which spanned tho 
river Cephissus, etc. At tlje latter ylace*thoy were 
met by many of the people of the neighbourhood, 
when both parties indulged towards each 'other in 
good-humoured jests and railleries, and this mutual 


jocosity aiid alternate play of wit was 
Gtphururruk — the teasing at the bridge, a 

“ The eighth day bore the appellation of jSpUm 
Ho, which appears to have been sacred to jEscnla- 
pius, the god of medicine and the symbol of the 
mature autumnal harvest, and to have borrowed its 
name from Epulaurwi , a town in the north of Aigolis, 
in Peloponnesus, chiefly dedicated to the hygienic 
god, who had a famous temple there. If mythie 
record can be relied upon, it once happened on this 
day tliat ACscuIapius came too late to the festival, ' 
and had therefore to be initiated by a posteal or 
after consecration. From this preccdcut, so encour- 
aging to the dilatory, all late comero were permitted 
to eqjoy the same unenviable privilege. In his Elen- 
siniau connections with Ceres, Aesculapius is the 
same as Krisichthon : a fact which sufficiently ac- 
counts for his presence at the solemnities of tlie 
goddess. 

*< FlMmochoi was the term which distinguished the 
ninth and last day of the Eleusinian solemnities, 
ft owed its distinctive appellation to a tureen or flat- 
bottomed earthen vessel ; for on this day two vessels 
answering to this description were filled with wine, 
when the contents of the one was poured out to- 
wards the rising, and that of the other towards the 
setting sun. While the libation was offered, the 
initiated — as it appears from Proclus on Plato — 
looked alternately towards heaven and earth, as if 
they were there recognizing and adoring tho father 
and mother of all tilings, pronouncing as they did so, 
the words Vie Tokuic .” 

The most impressive ceremony of tho whole festi 
val season was the E]>opteia t which was said to have 
taken place at midnight of the sixth day of the fes- 
tival. It was performed in the vestibule of the tem- 
ple of Demeter, all tho uninitiated toing commanded 
to withdraw. The initiated commenced by again 
taking the oath which they had already taken in the 
lesser mysteries, and repeating the sacred formula, 
after which they clothed themselves in a new dress, 
over width they threw a fawn skin. Thus equipped, 
they were saluted with the words, “May you be 
happy," “May the good demon attend you." At 
this {mint in the ceremony, the assembly was sud- 
denly on > eloped in darkness, lightning flashed, thun- 
der rolled, and unearthly noises resounded through 
tho apartment, while monstrous forms appnred on 
all sides, filling the raysfee with horror and conster- 
nation. This sceno of darkness and confusion has 
been supposed to symbolize the chaotic stats of 
primitive matter before the work of creation intro- 
duced order and beauty into this lower world. 

The scene now suddculyschanged, and the Mystm, 
led by the Hierophant or Mystagogus, were ad- 
netted into the inner temple or sanctuary of Dense- 
ter, which was most brilliantly lighted up for the 
occasion, and where stood the statue of the goddess 
splendidly adorned Here the initiated was denied 
with *tjie r brightness of the light which shone every 
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where around hiai, and hi* ears were sainted with 
the sweetest and most harmonious sounds ; a myrtle 
erown was placed upon his head, and under the 
magical influence of what was termed a state of Antop- 
m, he beheld the fairest and most enchanting scenes, 
wliile a thrill of indescribable enjoyment passed 
through his soul-— the foretaste of future and eternal 
bliss. In the midst of this delirious ecstasy, the 
initiated was startled by a voice exclaiming Conx 
Ompax, cabalistic and unintelligible words, which 
brought the imposing ceremony to a close, 

Besides vocal and instrumental music, the greater 
Eleusinian mysteries were also celebrated with pub- 
lic shows and games, which lasted for several days, 
but the most noted of these spectacles was the TauriUa 
or bull-fights, with which the whole festival termi- 
nated. In no way could the Athenians more signi- 
ficantly express their obligations to the goddess who 
taught them the art of agriculture, tlum by sacrificing 
to her bulls, and making libations of the blood of 
these animals, which were so eminently useful to 
every tiller of the ground. 

From the date of their initiation the mystm were 
under the strongest vows of secrecy, and the gar- 
ment they had worn upon the occasion of (heir first 
Admission to the mysteries was not to be laid aside 
as long as its fragments would hang together, and the 
shreds of it were to be dedicated at some shrine as a 
memorial of their due performance of the mysteries of 
Detneter or Ceres. The privilege of initiation was 
eagerly coveted, as ensuring greater happiness on 
earth, and a higher place among the blessed in a 
future life. So great wan the respect, indeed, iri 
which the mysteries were held, that it was considered 
no small eAiise of reproAch against Socrates, that ho 
had neglected endeavouring to obtain his initiation. 

The Eleusinian mysteries retained such a linn hold 
of the minds of the Greeks, that they survived all 
the changes which l»efell their country, and continued 
till the reign of the cider Theodosius. De Sacy 
thinks tliat Egypt was the cradle of these secret 
rites, and that they were intended to symbolize the 
principal operations of nature, Thirlwall, however, 
in his ‘ History of Greece,* represents them as “ the 
remains of a worship which preceded the rise of the 
Hellenic mythology and its attendant rites, grounded 
on a view of nature less fanciful, more earnest, and 
better fitted to awaken both philosophical thought 
and religious feeling.* 1 What secrets were revealed 
to the initiated in the greater •mysteries, it is impos- 
sible to do more than conjecture. But it is more 
Ukely that they were of a moral than a physical 
character, and, indeed, the ancients generally seemed 
to entertain the idea, that the main secret commu- 
nicated was the assurance of a future state of hazi- 
ness beyond death and the grave. • 

ELEUTHEUEUS (Gr. efeutforn free), a sur- 
name of Dionysus or Bacchus, and also of Zens or 
Jupiter . It c orresponds to the l-atra mmeJjiberP 
ELEUTHERIA, an ancient Grecian festhufi in- 


stituted after the battle of Platan, in honour of Zeus 
Ekuiheros or the Deliverer. It was celebrated an- 
nually, when delegates assembled at Platm® from all 
parts of Greece, to offer sacrifices hi gmtefttl remem- 
brance of the deliverance of their country from the 
power of barbarians. Every fifth year game* were 
celebrated, and the successful competitors were 
crowned with chaplets, Plutarch gives a minute 
account of the annual festival of Eleutheria, which 
existed even in his time. On the sixteenth day of the 
month Maimaeterion, the solemnity commenced with 
a procession which marched at early dawn through 
the town, preceded by a trumpeter, who blew the 
signal for battle, and followed by waggons loaded 
with branches of my i tie and chaplets of flowers. 
After these came a black bull and a number of youths 
carrying libations for the dead. In the rear of the 
whole procession walked the archon or chief ma- 
gistrate of Platte®, dressed in a purple robe, with a 
sword in his hand, aud bearing an uni, which was 
kept specially for the occasion . When tho proces- 
sion reached the spot where lay buried the brave 
Greeks who had fallen at the buttle of Platauu, the 
archon first washed and anointed the tombstones o! 
the dea<], After which he sacrificed the black bull, 
offered up prayers to Zeus Elruthcrcus and Hemet 
Cktfumiust and invited tbo buried warriojrs to par* 
take of a feast which had been prepared for them. 

ELEUTHERIA, an ancient festival celebrated at 
Samos in honour of Enaa (which see). 

ELEVATION OF THE HOST. See Host. 

ELIAS, or Elijah. The Mohammedan writers 
allege that this illustrious Hebrew prophet is the 
destined precursor of the Messiah, and will announce 
the second advent of Jesus to judge both the quick I 
and the dead. The modem Jews have the same be- ! 
lief in regard to Elijah, and, accordingly, in the con- 
cluding service for the Sabbath, one of their prayer- 
books has a poem commencing with the following 
pAHHAgc : “ 0 may Elijah, the prophet, come to ut 
speedily, with Messiah, the son of David. He was 
the man who was zealous for the name of God ; to 
whom tidings of peace were delivered by the hand 
of Jekuthiel; he was the man who drew near, and 
made expiation for the children of Israel. Ho was 
the man whose eyes saw twelve generations ; who 
was known and called an luiiry man, girt with a girdle 
of leather about his loins ; Elijah the prophet.' 1 He 
is believed also to be frequently employed in mis- 
sions of peach and happiness to men. Hone* the 
same poem, front which we have just quoted, keys, 

11 Happy is he jvho hath seen him in dreams ; happy 
is he who saluted him with peace, and to whom lie 
returned the salutation of peace.** Elijah is sup- 
posed by the Jfcw* to l Hi present on every occasion 
on which the rile of Circumcision (which see) la 
performed? Me. Allen, • in his * Modem Judaism,' 
thus states the belief of the Jews on this point 
44 The slews suppose that the prophet Elijah enters 
the room with the infant, mid sits in the vacant chair. 
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or in the vacant neat of the double chair, to observe 
whether the covenant of circumcision be duly admin- 
istered. Hence this other seat is called the seat of 
Elias. They say that on a certain occasion, when 
circumcision was interdicted to the Israelites, Elijah 
was so grieved in his mind, that he determined to 
end his life in a cave : — that when God asked him, 
What dost thou here, Elijah ? He answered, I have 
been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts, for the 
children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, mean- 
ing the covenant of circumcision : — upon which they 
add, God immediately promised the prophet, that he 
should always, in future, lie present at that cere- 
mony, that the children of Israel might never more 
forsake this covenant, but thenceforth might duly 
and rightly administer it. When they prepare the 
teat for Elijah, they are required to say with a loud 
voice, and in express words, Thu w the mtt of the 
prophet Elijah . Unless this be expressly declared? 
they say, he comes not to the circumcision, us not 
having been invited: — and this loudness of voice 
they believe to be necessary oil account of his dull- 
ness of hearing, which is the consequence of his ex- 
treme old age. That he inay wait with patience to 
the end of the circumcision, his chair is not removed 
from its place for three days.” Abarbinel, the 
Jewish writer, alleges that Elijah was translated, 
both body and soul, into heaven, that he might be 
ready to return to earth frequently on messages of 
kindness, atul that he ascended in a ticry chariot 
that his moisture might be dried up, and his body 
tluia rendered light and swift to pass readily and ra- 
pidly to all parts of tho earth. The Greek church 
observes a festival in commemoration of the prophet 
Elias on the 20th July. The Mingrclians sacrifice 
goats in honour of this prophet, whose favour they 
invoke in order to obtain a plentiful harvest. 

ELICIUS, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, under 
which Numa erected an altar to him on the Aven- 
tino hill, and was also said to have instituted secret 
rites to be observod in his honour. This name is 
supposed to be derived from Lat. elicio, to entice or 
invite, because the ancient Romans were accustomed 
oti particular occasions to invito Jupiter Elicius to 
send down lightuing from heaven. Some modern 
writers have even deduced from this the conclusion 
that the Romans were acquainted with the art of 
conducting lightning, which has been found so useful 
in .modem times. 

ELION (Hob. tho Most High), a name given to 
God by Melchixedek, Gen. xiv. lfr, 19, 20, showing 
that at that period the knowledge of* the true God, 
though It had been lost throughout a" groat part of 
tho then known world, still lingered here and there. 
Though the religion of the Phceniciahs had become 
a nature -religion, or deification of nature, wo learn 
from a fragment of Sanchoniathou preserved by Eu- 
sebius, that EUon was the name of one of rtjcir pri& 
cipal divinities, and, in describing one of theft sys- 
tems of cosmogony, he represents it as teaching that 


Elion produced by his wife Berouth, the bmrm awl 
the earth— a legend which approaches very near to 
the Scriptural statement, that “God created (Heb 
bara) the heaven and the earth." 

ELIONIA. See Eilritiiyia. 

EL1VAGAR, celebrated riven which occupy a 
conspicuous place in the cosmogony of the ancient 
Scandinavians. They arc thus noticed in the Prose 
Edda : “ Tell me,” said Gangier, “ what was the rffete 
of things ere the races mingled, and nations came 
into being." 

41 When the rivers that are called Elivagar had 
flowed fAr from their sources," replied Har, M the 
venom which they rolled along Imrdened, as does 
dross that runs from a furnace, and became ice. 
When the rivers flowed no longer, and the ice stood 
still, the vapour arising from the venom gathered 
over it, and froze to rime, and in this manner were 
formed, in Giuiiuiigagap, many layers of congealed 
vapour, piled one over the other.” 

“ That part of Ginnungagap," added Jafhhar, 
“ that lie# towards the north waa thus filled with 
heavy masses of gelid vapour and ice, whilst every- 
where within were whirlwinds and Meeting mists. 
But the southern part of Ginniingagap was lighted 
by the sparks and Makes that flew into it from Mua- 
pelUieim." 

u Thus," continued Thridi, 11 whilst freezing cold 
and gathering gloom proceeded from Niflheim, that 
pail, of Ginnungagap looking towards Muspellheim 
was tilled with glowing radiancy, the intervening 
space remaining calm and light as wind- still air. 
And when the heated blast met the gelid vapour it 
melted it into drops, and, by the might of him who 
sent the heat, those drops quickened into life, and 
took a human semblance. The being thus formed 
was named Ymir, but the Frost-giants call him Or- 
gelrnir. From him descend the race of the Frost- 
giants (Hrimthursur), as it is said in the Vftluspi, 
1 From Vidolf come all witches ; from Vilmeith all 
wizards; from Svorthofdi all poison secthers ; and 
all giants from Ymir.' And the giant Vathrddnir, 
when Gangrad asked, 1 Whence came Oigelmir the 
first of the sons of giants answered , 1 The Elivagar 
cast out drops of venom that quickened into a giant. 
From him spring all our race, and hence are we so 
strong and mighty *" This symbolical representa- 
tion may perhaps be designed to indicate tiiat heat 
is the active, and cold the pasaive principle of gen- 
eration. # 

ELLER7ANS, a sect mentioned only by the AbW 
Gregoire. in his 1 Histoire des Sectes Religieosea,' 
and represented by him as deriving its name front 
oue Eller of Ronsdorff, itf (bunder. This person, 
wto died in 1750, asserted that God dwelt in hint, 
add had commissioned him to form a new church* 
Hence he was called the father of Sion, and bis wift 
the mother. He is charged frith being ambitious 
add luxurious. # 

EtLOTIA, an indent Grecian festival. It waa 


reMrated at Corinth in honour of Atkem, A festi- 
val bearing the same name was celebrated at Crete. 

ELOHlIi) one of tiie Hebrew names applied fre- 
quently in Scripture to God (which see). This is a 
very remarkable word, occurring most frequently in 
the plural, end yet usually connected with a singular 
verb. An argument has been often drawn from this 
peculiarity, in favour of a plurality of persons in the 
Godhead, but many theologians object to the use of 
such an argument, on the ground tiuit a similar He- 
brew idiom is met with in various passages of Scrip* 
tare, for example, Exod. xxL 4 ; Is. xix. 4 ; Mai. i. 6 ; 
Ps. tviii. 11, where it is used in respect to words de- 
noting rank, authority, eminence, and majesty. In 
such cases the plural is supposed to be employed to 
give intensity and force to the word. The term 
EIMm sometimes denotes angels, as in Ps. viii. 5, 
and at other times it signifies magistrates or persons 
in authority, as in Exod. xxi. 6, where, in our ver- 
sion, it is rendered 44 judges.” This name of God 
differs essentially from the incommunicable name 
Jehovah (which see), the latter implying solf-ex- 
istence, and deuoting God therefore in his essential 
being, while the former seems to mean God ah the 
All-powerful Being, and used therefore in such acts 
of the Divinity — for example, the act of creation — 
as imply the exercise of power. The author of t' e 
article 44 God*' in Dr. Kitto's Bible Cyclopedia, takes 
a different view of the matter, and alleges the word 
EIMm to be the abstract word for God considered 
apart from his attributes, being a general term like 
our word Deity. This explanation of the word, 
however, seems to be scarcely borne out by a refer- 
ence to the passages of .Scripture in which it occurs. 
See Jehovah. 

ELUL, the twelfth month of the Jewish civil year, 
and the aixth month of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
year. It corresponds with parts of our August and 
September. During this month various festivals 
occur, for instance, the New Moon, on the first ; the 
festival of the dedication of the walls of Jerusalmn 
by Nehemiah on the seventh; and the festival of 
rytophoria or wood-offering on the twenty -first. 
There were two fasts, also, in the course of Elul ; 
thus, on the seventeenth a fast was kept because of 
the death of the spies, who brought up the ev\l re- 
port concerning the Promised Land; and on the 
twenty-second, a fast in memory of the punishment 
of the wicked, unbelieving Israelites. The twenty 
ninth was the last day of the month on which the 
Jews reckoned up the beasts that had been born, the 
tithe of which belonged to God; The beasts were 
counted on this day, because the first day of the 
month Tifri was a festival, and therefore, a flock 
could not be tithed on that day. 

ELVES, spirits of various kinds, in the mjfifco- 
logy of the ancient Scandinavians, to whom they 
ascribed in general the same nature and properties 
as the Greeks did to their demons, titey were 
divided into two desses, the celestial or whi^ elves, 


and the terrestrial or black elves* The former were 
believed to be of a friendly disposition towerds men, 
the latter the reverse* The prose Ed& alleges the 
white elves to be whiter than the sun, the Mack to 
be darker titan pitch. Mr. Keightley, In hie 1 Fairy 
Mythology, 1 thus describes the elves: “ The Alfor 
still live in the memory and traditions of the pea- 
santry of Scandinavia. They also, to a certain ex* 
tent, retain their distinction into white aud black. 
The former, or the good elves, dwell in the air, dance 
on the grass, or sit in the leaves of trees; the latter, 
or evil olves, are regarded at an underground people, 
who frequently inflict sickness or injury on mankind ; 
for which there is a particular kind of doctors, called 
Kloka, to lie met in all parts of the country* 

“ The Elves are believed to have their kings, to 
celebrate their weddings and banquets, just the same 
as the dwellers above ground. There is an interest- 
ing intermediate class of them in popular tradition, 
called the Ilill-people (Hftgfolk), who are believed 
to dwell in caves and small hilts : when they show 
themselves they have a handsome human form. The 
common people seem to connect with them a deep 
feeling of melancholy, as if bewailing a fialf-quemshed 
hope of redemption. 

44 There arc only a few old persons who now can 
tell any thing more about them than of the sweat 
singing that may occasionally on summer nights be 
heard out of their lulls, when one stands still and 
listens, or, as it is expressed in the ballads, foy« his 
ear to the Elve-hill (liggor sitt bra till Klf\ cbfigg) : 
but no one must be so cruel as, by the slightest word, 
to destroy their ho|>eB of salvation, for than the 
sprightly music will be turned into weeping and 
lamentation. 

“The Norwegians called the Elves, Huldrafolk, 
And their music, Uuldraslaat : it is in the minor key, 
and of a dull and mournful sound. Tho mountain- 
ecru sometimes play it, and pretend they have learned 
it by listening to the underground people among the 
hills and rocks. There is also a tune called the 
Elf-king's tune, which several uf the good fiddlers 
know right well, but never venture to play; for as 
soon as it begins, boll) old and young, and even in- 
animate objects, are impelled to dance, and the 
player cannot stop unless he can play the air back- 
wards, or that some one comes behind him and cuts 
the strings of his fiddle. 

“The little underground elves, who are believed 
to dwell under the houses of mankind, are described 
as sportive and mischievous, and as imitating aU the 
actions of men. 'iVy^are said to love cleanUtteea 
about the house and place, and to reward such ser- 
vants as are neat and cleanly. 

“The Elvel are extremely fond of danchig in the 
meadows, where they form those circles of a livelier 
green which foom them are called Fjfdan* (EUdanoe); 
•when tbe country people aee 2a the morning stripe* 
along the dewy gras* in the wood* and meadow*, 
they say the Elves litvebeen dancing there. If any 
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due should at midnight get within their circle, they 
become visible to him, and they may then iliude him. 
It is not every one tiiat can see the Elves ; and one 
person may see them dancing, while another perceives 
nothing. Sunday children, as they are called, t. e., 
those bom on Sunday, are remarkable for possessing 
this property of seeing Klves and similar beings. 
The Elves, however, have the power to bestow thin 
gift on whomsoever they please. They also used to 
speak of Elf-books, which they gave to those whom 
they loved, and which enabled them to foretell future 
events. 

“ The Elves often sk on little stones that are of a 
circular form, and are called Elf-mills (Elf-quarnor) ; 
the sound of their voice is said to be sweet and soft, 
tike the air. 

“The Danish peasantry give the following ac- 
count of their EUefolk or Elve-peoplo : 

“ The EHe-people live in the Elle-moors. The 
appearance of the man is that of an old man, with a 
low-crowned hat on his head: the Elle-woman is 
young, and of a fair and attractive countenance, but 
behind she is hollow like a dough-trough. Young 
men should be especially on their guard against her, 
for it is veiy difficult to resist her; and she has, 
moreover, a stringed instrument, which, when she 
plays on it, quite ravishes their hearts. The man 
may be often seen near the Ello-moors, bathing him- 
self in the sunbeams ; but if any one comes too near 
him, bo opens his mouth wide and breathes upon 
them, and his breath produces sickness and pesti- 
lence. But the women are most frequently to be 
seen by moonshine ; then they dance their rounds in 
the high grass so lightly ami so gracefully, that they 
seldom moot a denial when they oiler their hand to 
a rash young man. It is also necessary to watch 
cattle, that they may not graze in any [dace where 
the Elle-people have been ; for if any animal come 
to a placo where the EHe-people have spit, or done 
what is worse, it is attacked by somo grievous dis- 
easo, which can only be cured by giving it to eat a 
liatidfull of St. John’s wort, which lmd bceu pulled 
at twelve o'clock on St. John’s night. It might also 
happen that they might sustain some injury by mix- 
ing with the Kilo-people’s cattle, which are very 
large, and of a blue colour, and which may sometimes 
be seen in the Helds licking up tho dew on which 
they live. But the farmer has au easy remedy 
against this evil; for be has only to go to the EHe- 
hill when he is turning out his cattle, "and to say, 
'Thou little Trold! may 1 graze iffy cows on thy 
hill?' And if he is not prohibited, ha may set his 
mind at rest. 11 

ELYSIUM, the future abodo of the blessed, ac- 
cording to the mythology of the ancient poets of 
Greece and Rome. Homer has only once used the 
term Elysium. In the fourth book ot theOdyssey, 
Men elans is told by Proteus that he was not ^estiuedr 
to finish his days at Argos, for die gods should send j 
him to Elysium, at the extremity of the earth, where | 


the yellow-haired Rhadamanthus exercised supreme 
authority, and the inhabitants were gifted with im 
mortal felicity. “ No snows," says the poet, “ ace 
there, no driving showers, end no stormy winter 
but soft gales perpetually blowing from the ocean, 
cool and purify the air, and refresh the land." Ho 
mer speaks of the happiness of Elysium only briefly 
and feebly, but lie expatiates at length upon the tor- 
ments which await the wicked in Tartarus. It Is to 
Virgil that we are indebted for a fuller description 
of the Eiysian fields. He paints in the most glowing 
colours the gorgeous scenery of tiiat land of beauty 
and of bliss. AH that is fitted to please the imagi- 
nation, to regale the senses, or to gratify the desires 
of the most voluptuous and sensual is concentred 
there. Unlike the heaven of the Christian, it has 
no delights save those to which men are wont to be 
attached on earth, no employments save those in 
which the worldly habitually engage. Slwdowy 
horses, chariots and arms are provided for the war- 
riors who have fallen in defence of their country. 
Wrestling, music, dancing, feasting, reveliy, make 
up the chief pleasures of the inhabitants of these 
celestial regions of the poets of antiquity. But what 
is the precise locality of Elysium ? " The ancients,” 
says Mr. Gross : “ The ancients were far from being 
unanimous as to the precise locality of the ELysian 
fields. Some taught tiiat they were to be sought 
near the African coAst, in the Atlantic ocean, among 
a cluster of islands which they designated os the 
Fortunate; others placed them in the island of 
Leuce, in the Euxine sea; and Virgil, as a good 
Roman, hesitated not to point out Italy as tho fittest 
country that could overlie so felicitous a spot. The 
poet Lucian assigned to them a situation near the 
moon, but Plutarch, more orthodox as well as true 
to prescription, was content to find his paradise in 
the centre of the earth. In one thing, however, all 
agreed, that it was a most enchanting region, with 
bowers for ever green, delightful meadows, ana plea* 
sant streams ; with a balmy air, a serene sky, and a 
salubrious climate ; with birds continually warbling 
in the groves, and a heaven illustrated by a more 
glorious sun and brighter stars than the similar orbe 
which illumine the path of mortals." 

Virgil has mingled with bis details of Elyaimi en- 
joyment, doctrines which were partly derived from 
the schools of Pythagoras and Plato. The shades 
| are unearthly forms with earthly organs and appe- 
tites, displaying the same character, and nnder the 
influence of the same affections, which had governed 
them on earth. Though admitted to the joys of 
Elysium, it is only for a time. When a thousand 
years have passed away, tfle inhabitants of these 
delightful regions, Virgil informs us, will be con* 
ducted to the stream of Lethe, and having drank cf 
the oblivious river, they shall return to earth to com- 
mence a long series of successive tsnnsniigmtioQs 
tlirtfugh vnou* forms of corporeal being* Such is 
the Elysium of the ancient heathen, as deac rib e d by 
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thegrest Roman poet, and to completely does that 
ouster of language and of imagery exhaust the sub- 
loot, that it is unnecessary to occupy further apace 
by noticing the Etysium of Pindar, of CUndian, or of 
Catullus. Boohart and others are of opinion that 
the hUa of Elysium is of Phoenician extraction. 

EMANATIONS (Doctrine op). This princi- 
ple which is found in several both of the Oriental 
an# Occidental systems of philosophy, implies that 
all things, instead of being created by the power of 
God, are an emanation from, or a development of, 
the Divine essence. The whole universe in this 
view exists originally in God, and emanates from 
God. There is oue infinite eternal aubatanco from 
which flows that collective whole of phenomena 
called the universe. In the various systems of 
Hindu philosophy, creation is accounted for by a 
series of successive emanations from the Divine 
substance or essence, and as soon as this gradual 
process of creation is completed, there commences 
an analogous system of destructive evolutions, by 
means of which the process of emanatiou is reversed, 
and the whole universe is once more absorbed into 
the Divine substance. Then begins anew the divine 
sleep of Brahm, or the total inaction of creative 
power. Thus Hinduism is decidedly Pantheistic in 
its character, viewing, as it docs, all finite beings as 
simply forms, modifications, or emanations of the 
One Infinite Substance. In the Vedanta school, 
howover, of Hindu philosophy, Pantheism is carried 
to its utmost extent, matter being no longer an ema- 
nation from, or a modification of, the Diviue essence, 
but a mere illusion, its existence being lost in that 
of the One Infinite Being, of whom alone existence 
can be predicated. The Vedanlist, then, is in reality 
a pure idealist, as well as a spiritual Pantheist. 

The Egyptian philosophy, or rather the Egyptian 
theology, viewed philosophically, appears to have 
comprised a system of emanations, not only in so far 
ae the external universe is concerned, but even the 
celestial hierarchy, which consisted of gods innu- 
merable, all deriving their origin by way of emana- 
tion from the one invisible source of light and life. 
All the primitive divine powers are represented by 
a double emanation, Osiris and Isis, the (me active, 
the other passive. After these come other subordi- 
nate emanations corresponding to the great pheno- 
mena of nature. Pythagoras, and most other Greek 
philosophers, believed human souls to be emana- 
tions of the ether to which they returned at death. 
The founder of the Eleatic school, Xenophanes, held 
that ill finite beings were emanations from the In- 
finite Being. But the doctrine of emanations never 
formed a very conspicuAu feature of Greek philoso- 
phy, It only .presented itself in all its strength /nd 
fulness as a fundamental principle of that combina- 
tion of Oriental, Greek, and Jewish doctrines which 
gave rise to the Gnosticism of the second and third 
emtnries after the Christian erm In ail $6 Gflos- 
nk systems, the Infinite Bern* is something Invisi- 


ble, sunk in the abyss or dark night, equivalent to 
the Brahm of Hindu mythology. The emanations 
which compose the superior world are the Eom 
(which see), the manifestations of the Divine attri- 
butes, and which, along with the Infinite Being him- 
self, constitute the Pkroma, the plenitude of intelli- 
gences. This inferior world is the* last link in the 
chain of emanations. The Detniuigua is the last 
emanation of the Pleroma, and the first power of the 
inferior world, thus forming the connecting link b* 
tween the two worlds. 

The Gnostic sects derived many of their doctrines, 
and among others that of emanations, from the school 
of the Neo-Platonista. But the grand error into 
which these heretics in religion fell was that of subor- 
dinating their faith to their philosophy, lu the writ- 
ings of tho Pseudo-Dionysius may be seen the 
extont to which the philosophical doctrine of cmatia> 

* tions was carried in the Eastern or Greek church 
In proof of this remark, we quote from « Vaughan's 
Hours with the Mystics,' the following abstract of 
the views of Dionysius on this subject : “ All things 
have emanated from God, and the end of all is re- 
turn to God. 8uch return— deification, he oalts it-* 
is the consummation of the creature, that God may 
finally be all in all. A process of evolutiou, a cen- 
trifugal movement in the Divine Nature, is substi- 
tuted in reality for creation. The antithesis of tills 
is tho centripetal process, or movement of involution, 
which draws all existence towards the point of the 
Di.ine centre. The degree of real existence pos- 
sewed by any being is the amount of God in that 
being — for God is the existence in all things. Yet 
He himself cannot be said to exist, for he is above 
existence. The more or less of God which the va- 
rious creatures possess is determined by the proxi- 
mity of their order to tho centre. 

“ The chain of being in the upper and invisible 
world, through which the Divine Power diffuses itself 
in successive gradations, he calls the Celestial Hier- 
archy. Tho Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is a corre- 
sponding scries in the visible world. The orders of 
Angelic natures and of priestly ftmetionaries cor- 
respond to each other. The highest rank of the 
former receive illumination immediately from God. 
The lowest of the heavenly imparts divine light to 
the highest of the earthly hierarchy. Each order 
strives perpetually to approximate to that immediate- 
ly above itself, from which it receives the transmitted 
influence ; so that all, as Dante describes it, draw 
and are drawn, sand tend in common towards the 
centre — God,? 

But at no time lias the doctrine of emanations been 
held in greater vigour than in modem times among 
the Sufis or Mystics of Persia. Every man is with 
them an emanation from God, a particle of the Dl vino 
essence. 'DeiSy is manifested in humanity, the In* 
%nite iq the Finite. This tsnet pervades the whole 
writings of the Sufis, both in proee and verse. Htaee 
they look upon every bdmaa being as representing 
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the Deity. Some of them inculcate the importance 
of endeavouring, by abstracting the soul from worldly 
objects, and absorbing it in Divine contemplation, to 
aim at re-uniting ourselves to the Divine essence, 
from which we have sprung. 

EMBALMING, a process which lias been follow- 
ed from very early times for the preservation of dead 
bodies from passing into corruption. It is frequently 
referred to in Sacred Scripture. Thus in Gen. 1. 2, 3, 
it is stated, " And Joseph commanded his servants 
the physicians to emtalra his father : and the phy- 
sicians embalmed Israel. And forty days were ful- 
filled for him ; for so are fulfilled the days of those 
which are embalmed : and the Egyptians mourned 
for him threescore and ten days.” The custom of 
embalming seems to have prevailed in Egypt from 
a very remote period, as is plain from the practice 
which Herodotus notes, of cutting the bodies with an 
Ethiopian stone. Borne mummies also hear the date 
of the oldest kings. The office of embalming, which 
was handed down from father to son, belonged to a 
regularly organized class of men in Egypt, of whom, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, the Taricheutaj were 
the most distinguished. In the time of Joseph, the 
duty was committed to physicians, and Sir J. G. Wil- 
kinson thinks that the whole order wero physicians. 
The process seems to have consisted in filling the dead 
bodies with spices. It is thus briefly described by 
Diodorus : 11 They prepare the body first with cedar 
oil, and various other substances, more than thirty (or 
according to another reading, forty) days ; then after 
they have added myrrh and cinnamon, and other 
drugs, which have not only tho power of preserving 
the body for a long time, but of imparting to it a 
pleasant odour, they commit it to the relatives of tho 
deceased." The practice of embalming was not 
limited to the Egyptians, but appears to hAve been 
adopted by the Jews, Persians, Arabs, and Ethio- 
pians. In the New Testament we find Nicodemus 
bringing spices to embalm the body of our Lord. 
Thus John xii. 39, 40, M And there came also Nico- 
dcinus, which at the first came to Jesus by night, 
and brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about an 
hundred pound weight. Then took they the body of 
Jesus, and wound it in linen clothes with the spices, 
as the manner of the Jews is to bury." As practised 
in Egypt, the toork of embalming was discharged «>y 
different professional officers, each of whom had his 
particular department assigned to him in the pro- 
cess. One began by pointing out the precise man- 
ner in which the incision was to '"be made in the 
left flank, while another acted as officiating opera- 
tor, and having inflictod the incision on the dead 
body, instantly fled from the spot as if he liad cota- 
mittod a crime. Now commenced {he process of 
embalming, strictly so called, which' was performed 
by the hereditary caste to which wo haVe already 
referred. The parts of the body moat liabl^to past" 
into conniption were first removed, the re* was 
washed with pAlm-wine, and the inside was filled 


with myrrh, cinnamon, and other sorts of apices. 
The body was then put into salt of nitre for about 
forty days, at the end of which it was swathed in 
fine linen bandages, glued together with a species of 
gum. The whole was now coveted with the richest 
l>erfume. The process being thus completed, the 
body was delivered to the relations entire in all the 
features, and even the very hair of the eyelids pre- 
served. It has been uniformly alleged that in em- 
balming among the Egyptians, the bowels or viscera 
were removed, but this, though commonly, seems not 
to have been universally a part of the process, as Mr. 
Pettigrew mentions in his accouut of a mummy 
which he lately unrolled, that he had in some in- 
stances found the vi«cera embalmed, and placed 
among the bandages, and he adds, “ they were within 
the body in the greater number of mummies I have 
unrolled, and always in four |K>rtions." That disem- 
bowelling, however, was often adopted, is plain from 
tiie circumstance that both Herodotus and Diodorus 
expressly mention it, and Porphyry records a prayer, 
which he alleges was uttered by the embalmem in 
the name of the deceased, entreating the gods to re- 
ceive the soul into the region of the good, and cast- 
ing into the river Nile the organs which he supposes 
may have offended the gods, and injured the soul by 
eating and drinking improperly, plainly referring to 
the stomach and other viscera. 

EM BATES. See Canthauus. 

EMBER DAYS, n name given to certain fast- 
days observed in the Church of Rome, and some other 
churches, that is, the Wednesday, Friday, and Hatur- 
day after the first Sunday in Lent ; after Whitsun- 
day; after the 14th of September; and after the 
13th of December, the Sundays following theso days 
being the stated times of ordination in the church. 
According to some writers, ember comes from the 
Greek word hmera , a day ; according to others, from 
the ancient custom of eating nothing on these days 
till night, and then only a cake, baked under the 
embers, called ember-bread. The appointment of 
these days of fasting is probably not to be dated 
earlier than the fourth century, as stated times for 
ordination do not appear to have been fixed before 
that time. Pope Leo, who wrote about ▲. D. 450, 
asserts that the Ember-days are derived from apos- 
tolical tradition, an idea which cannot be sustained, 
as no author previous to Leo makes mention of any 
Much fasts. They are usually called in old writers 
jejuma quaUtor temporutn, the fasts of the four sea- 
sons, the months on which they occur, March, June, 
September, and December, being the beginning of 
the four several seasons of the year, and in the first 
notice of them which is fiiund in the writings el 
Lofy they are not referred to as fasts, .with a view to 
the ordination of the clergy, but simply as feats in 
connection with the different seasons of the year. 
For several centuries, indeed, no fixed thnee were 
settled fqr ordinal kn, but persona were ordained to 
all offices in the church as occasion required, without 
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any tugard to time. Who® Leo spoke of the &iU med, Abubekr f the immediate emweieor of the 
of the four season*, therefore, he could hove no re- prophet, mi both of the 

fermoe to ocdniariena, there being el the tine when true believers, end eleo imdm^momrnm^ heed of 
he wro te only one aeeaon, December, on which ordi* the faithful, thus uniting in himself the authority of 
nations took piece in the Church of Home. This e monarch end of e pontiff. Several sovereign* of 
continued to bo the practice till the time of Sintpli* different races, who reigned under the authority of 
cuts, who in A. o. 467 added February to December, the Caliphs, were at first called Emir, a title which 
as another time for ordination. Gregory VII. is in process of time was changed into that of Sultan, 
supposed to have been the first who connected the while Emir came to be applied, as it stiQ is, tsoln* 
feats of the four seasons, which had long existed in sively to those who ore of the race of Mohammed. . 
the ehurch, with ordinations. Since that time these EMMANUEL. Seo Jmiianukl. 

Cute have been observed with this view alone, and EMPANDA, an ancient Roman goddess, celled 

the original design of their appointment has been also Pandana, from Lat. jxtndo, to open, who had 
completely lost sight of. For a'ong period these a temple in Horae, which was always open, and tha 
fasts were observed by different churches, with cou- worsiiippers were supplied with food from tlie funds 
riderable variety, but they were at last settled, as of the temple. 

they are now observed, by the council of Placentia, EMPYREAN (Or. m, in, and jmr, firo), a name 
A. d. 1095. In the Rubrio of the Church of Eng- sometimes given to heaven, the more peculiar rest* 
land, her members are invited to solemn prayer and ’ dence of Deity, from the burning splendour with 
fasting on the Ember Days, to implore the Divine which it is supposed to be invested, 
assistance and blessing in the choice and commission ENCA&NIA, anniversary festivals anciently ob» 
of ministers of the gospel. served in commemoration of the dedication of Chris- 

EMBER WEEKS, those weeks in which the turn churches. Soso men mentions a festival of this 
Ember Day* (see previous article) occur. kind which was wont to be held in memory of the 

EMBLA, the firet created woman in the ancient dedication of the church which Coustantine built in 
Scandinavian cosmogony. The account of the creA- Jerusalem in honour of our Saviour. On that occa* 
tion of the first human pair is thus related in the eion, he tells us, Divine service was performed for 
Prose Edda : “ One day as the sons of Bttr were eight successive days. From that time, Encamla 
walking along the sea beach, they found two stems continued to be kept very generally throughout dif- 
of wood, out of which they shaped a man and a ferent parts of Christendom. According to DcAs, 
woman. Odin infused into them life and spirit ; the first Saxon bishops in England wore ordered by 
Vili endowed them with reason and the power of Gregory the Groat to allow the people liberty on 
motion ; Ve gave them speech and features, hearing their annual feasts of the dedication of their churches, 
and vision. The man they called Askur, and the wo- to build for themselves booths round about the 
man, Embla. From these two descend the whole church, and thero feast and entertain themselves with 
human race, whose assigned dwelling was within eating and drinking, instead of their ancient sacri- 
Midgard." The name Askur means the ash, and fices while they were heathens. Remains of these 
Embla the alder, in allusion to their dcndronic on- ancient festivals are still preserved in England in the 
gin, and their allotted habitation Midgard, or the church wakes or vigils, which are still kept up fin 
middle sphere, denotes obviously the habitable globe, different parts of the country. The name Encmnia 
EMBOLUS, the side aisles of the early Christian is aIho given to ceremonies observed at regular In- 
churches, from which the nave was entered by doom tcrvals, as at Oxford and Cambridge, In honour of 
on the north and south. See Churches, benefactors and founders. See Dedication of 

EMERSONIANS. See Intuitionists, CmmcHEg. 

EMIR, the descendants of Mohammed, or rather ENCELADUS, one of the giants in ancient Greek 
of hie sister Fatima. They are usually termed IJon* and Roman mythology, who made war upon the 
of the Prophet, and are looked upon with great ven- gods. He is represented as having been the son of 
oration by all Mohammedans. They wear a green Tartarus and Go, and was killed, according to Virgil, 
turban as a badge of distinction, and no one is al- by Jupiter, and buried under Mount JE turn, 
lowed to beat them, or to dd them any injury, under ENCHANTMENTS, a word frequently used la 
pain of losing his hand* The chief Emir has guards the Old Testament, but in different significations, 
and offioers under him, and fuuKbe power of life and When Mose%ca»t Ids rod on the ground before Pba- 
death over the whole body which he rules. There is raoh, and is became a scrjHmt, we find that “the 
>an officer of some distinction amongst the Emin, magicians did so also with their enchantments#" 
called the Alemdar, whose office it is to carry the green The word hem translated “ enchantments,” property 
standard of Mohammed before the Sultan on jmhlic means “ burnings.” A prohibition against enchant * 
occasions. meats is'fougd in ]<**. six. 26, “ Ye dial! not eat 

Tha word Emir itself signifies commander, chief; Pany tiling with the blood: neither shall ye us* en* 
or prince. It was assumed as aditle by the Caliphs, I chaattfient, nor observe times" The word fin^lhis 
who feigned in the East after the death or Ifoham- I passage is in Hebrew mgnaAeth, the precise mean' 
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Ing of which it is difficult to ascertain. Sonne sup- 
pose it to denote those who draw omens from the 
examination of the entrails of victims, while others 
regard it as signifying diviners in general. Those 
who follow the Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate, 
regard the word as referring to augury from the 
flight, feeding, chirping, and other actions of birds. 
But the root of the word menachwh seems more pro- 
perly to denote a serpent, so that it points rather to 
divination by serpents, the asp of the ancient Egyp- 
tians being considered sacred throughout the whole 
oountry, and worshipped, according to Plutarch, “ on 
account of a certain resemblance between it and the 
operations of the Divine power/ 1 The Pq/lU, or mo- 
dern serpent-charmers of Egypt, are still looked upon 
with wonder. Minutoli, in his Travels, says, “ The 
people consider them as holy. At certain festivals, 
for example, on the day beforo the departure of the 
great caravan to the Holy Konba, they go forth in 
procession with live snakes around their necks and 
arms, having their faces in contortions like an insane 
person, until foam falls from the mouth. They some- 
times also tear the serpents with their teeth. When 
they are in this condition, the people press around 
them, especially the women, in order, if it is pos- 
sible, to touch their foaming mouths with their 
hands. 11 Maiinonides regards the word mcnacJiesh as 
denoting the art of the ancient heathen Arusjritw, 
that of drawing omens from incidental events, such 
as the chattering of crows, the unexpected appear- 
ance of a hare in passing along a road, and such 
things. Others again consider it ns pointing to 
diviufttioti by lots. But amid so great diversity of 
opinion, it is difficult to decide what iB the precise 
meaning of the word. 

ENCRATITES (Gr. enghratitcp. , abstinents), a 
heretical Christian sect which aroso in the second 
century. It owed its origin to Tatinn of Assyria, 
who, while residing at Rome as a rhetorician, was 
converted to Christianity hy the instrumentality of 
Justin Martyr. Having imbibed the philosophical 
doctrines of the school of Plato, ^ commenced his 
deviation from orthodox doctrine by engrafting upon 
the Christian system the Platouic doctrine concern- 
ing matter, and from this lie passed to the belief 
that the human soul, like every thing connected with 
matter, is by its own nature mortal, and that the 
image of God in which man was originally created, 
and by virtue of which he bccarno immortal, was a 
principle of divine life exalted above the nature of 
this soul which had been derived froirt matter. Hav- 
ing lost this living principle by sin, *man became 
wholly subject to matter and to mortality, lreiueus 
says, that Tatum taught a doctrine of ASons (which 
see) similar to that of the Valentiniahs. Clement 
of Alexandria classes him with the antl-Jewish Gnos- 
tics. His practical doctrines ate thus rapidl/fcketohed 
by Ncandor ; “ Tatian was aware that the system of* 
Christian morals must be derived from the contem- 
plation of the life of Christ, and tAke its laws from 


thence. Assuming this, he wrote a work in which 
he endeavoured to show how true perfection might 
be attained by the imitation of Christ. He fatted 
only in one respect; that he did not seise the 
life of Christ in its completeness, and in its relation 
to his mission as the Redeemer of mankind, and the 
author of the new creation of divine life, which was 
designed to embrace and pervade all human relations 
only in the further course of its development ffora 
him. Paying no regard to this, he held the life of 
celibacy and the renunciation of all worldly posses- 
sions, after the pattern of Christ, to be the distinc- 
tive mark of Christian perfection. But to such as 
appealed to the life of Christ considered in this 
light, Clement of Alexandria replied, 4 The specific 
nature of Christ's being, as distinguished from all 
other men, left no room for the marriage relation. 
That necessity of something to complete the human 
nature, which is grounded in the mutual relation o( 
the sexes, found no place in him. The only analogon 
to the marriago state was, in his case, the relation he 
bears to the church, which is bound to him as his 
bride. Nothing could issue from him, as the Bon of 
God, but a spiritual posterity. 1 The strong bias of 
Tatian in this particular direction led him to under- 
stand the Apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. vii. 5, as teaching 
that marriage and unchastity were one and the same 
thing — both equally the service of Satan. It may 
be too, that besides the canonical gospels, he made 
use of apocryphal histories, in which the image of 
Christ had already become modified under the in- 
fluence of theosophical-oscetic habits of contempla- 
tion. As the tendency to a theosophical asceticism of 
this kind, which sprung up in the East, had now be- 
come widely spread, it can be no wonder that there 
were different kinds of these ab«tinent$ % who had no 
special connection with Tatian, and who belouged in 
part to the Jewish and partly to the anti- Jewish 
party. 11 

In following out his Ascetic views, Tatian taught 
that it was necessary to abstain from wine and ani- 
mal food, and that water ought to be used instead of 
wine in the Lord's Supper. Hence they were some- 
times called llydroparastatcB or water-drinkers, And 
Apotactatn or renouncers. The name Encratites 
was often used as a general torm, and applied to all 
sects practising austerity, so that it was not always 
limitod to the followers of Tatian, who sometimes 
received the name of TaHanuts . The Manicheans, 
in the fourth century, assumed to themselves the 
name of Encratites, from their abstaining from and 
condemning marriage, a doctrine which had been 
previously taught by the followers of Tatian, who 
would admit no married p&son into their society,* 
whether male or female. 

ENDOVELLICUS, a Pagan divinity anciently 
worshipped in Spain. Grater gives twelve or thir- 
teen inscriptions found in Spain at a place called 
ViUkvitiopa, all of tkem referring to this deity. No- 
thing fa known as to the nature of this god. 
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ENERGICI, one of the numerous tecta which 
vote Id the sixteenth centuy, deriving their name 
from the peculiar views which they held on the sub- 
ject of the Lord's Supper, alleging that the conse- 
crated bread was neither the real body of Christ, nor 
a symbol of it, but simply hn energy and virtue. 

EKERGUMENS, a name given in the early Chris- 
tum church to demoniacs, or those who wore be- 
lterad to be possessed of the devil. Various regu- 
lations were laid down by the church in regard to 
them. They were treated as a distinct class, bear- 
ing some relation both to the catechumens and the 
faithful, but differing from both in this, that they were 
committed to the special care of Exorcists (which 
see), while they were permitted to take part in Homo 
of the religious exercises of the church. If cate- 
chumens, while under probationary instruction, be- 
came demoniacs, they were in no case allowed to be 
baptised until they were thoroughly healed, unless 
(hey were labouring under seemingly fatal sickness. 
Believers who became demoniacs in the worst stages 
»f their disease, like the weeping penitents, were not 
permitted to enter the church, but were retained un 
der close inspection in the outer porch. When par 
daily recovered they joined along with the Auoien- 
TK8 (which see) in public worship, but could not 
partake of the sacrament until they wore completely 
restored, except in the immediate prospect of death. 
In general the ewrgumens were subject to the same 
rules as the penitents, and Bingham thinks that 
they ought to lie ranked Among the catechumens, 
being treated in the same manner as they were. 
Prayers were offered up fur them in the public as- 
semblies of the church, and in the Apostolical Con* 
stitukiom certain forms of prayer are mentioned as 
suitable for such persons. At other times the exor- 
cists were obliged to pray over them, to keep them 
employed in some liarmless exercise, such as sweep- 
ing the church, and to take care that they were re- 
gularly supplied with food while they resided in the 
church, which was their usual place of abode. Bee 
Demoniaribth 

ENG A8TIUM YTH I (Gr. en, in, (fatter, belly, and 
muo, to mutter), a name given to the priestesses of 
Apollo, from a species of ventriloquism which they 
practised, speaking from within, while not the slight- 
est motion of the lips couhl be observed. The 
voice was supposed to proceed from a spirit within 
the body of the Pythia (which see). 

ENG1L, a word which vfcry often occurs in the 
Koran, and which denotes the Gospel or the New 
Testament, as distinguished from the Taourat, the 
taw or the Old Testament. The Mohammedan 
doctors generally do it understand by Engil, in the 
Koran, the Gospel such u Cliristisns have in their 
hands, and which the Mohammedans look upon»as 
corrupted; but an imaginary gospel, which they say 
was sent from heaven by God to Jeans Christ, and 
of which nothing remains but what ta city! from it 
In tbs Koran. A curious fancy has been entertained 


by some Mohammedan writers that the Gospel which 
begins with Bismitob, that is, in the name of the 
Fatlier, the Bon, and the Holy Ghost, is not the 
Gospel which God scut to Jesus Christ; and which 
they say begins witli BttmtiUah, that is, in the name 
of God, clement and merciful. The latter Gospel, 
which they allege is the only true one, contains pie* 
cious instructions ; whereas the former Gospel, or * 
that which Christians now possess, contains only a 
history of the life of Christ, written by four of his 
disciples. 

ENGLAND (Church or). The AnolcvSaxo* 
Church (which soe), os has already been mentioned, 
yielded implicit submission to the see of Rome, and 
persecuted the ancient British Church (which sec), 
for resolutely maintaining its complete independence 
of the Pope. The invasion of England by William ot 
Normandy in A. I>, 1066, was not likely to make any 
Vaterial change in the relations of tho English church 
to Koine, os the Norman monks themselves had 
been Accustomed, in their own country, to own the 
supreme authority and infallibility of the Roman 
bishop. No sooner, however, did William seat him* 
self on the English throne than he commenced a 
contest with the jmpacy which lasted till the Refor- 
mation. At the instigation of the Roman pontiff, 
the English bishops were deprived of their sees, and 
their places were occupied with successors imported 
from Normandy. Having filled their dioceses with 
bishops of his own nomination, William took upox 
himself the authority which tho Pope had hitherto 
claimed, — that of nominating directly to all vacant 
ecclesiastical offices, — required all tho priests to swear 
obedience to him, and demanded that all the decrees 
of synods should be countersigned by himself. This 
was a bold attitude for the Conqueror to assume 
when the chair of 8t. Peter was occupied by the 
haughty and unbending Hildebrand. But the Pope 
felt that while all the other monarchs in Europe 
bowed before him, William must not be rashly inter- 
fered will), and although he made several attempts 
indirectly to assert his pontifical authority over the 
English clergy, every effort of the kind was instantly 
repelled. William forbade the clergy to recognise 
the Pope, or to publish a single bull which issued 
from Rome without the royal approbation. He was 
resolved tliat the church, instead of ruling, should 
serve the king. All church-lands, therefore, he 
made liable to military services, which the Anglo- 
Saxon prierfla bad been exempted from; and in 
many cases be teheed upon the sacred vessels and 
treasures of the monasteries. 

The reign* of a line of Norman monarchs led o l 
course to a complete change in the customs of tho 
country. Th% French language came extensively 
into use, and tlfe manners of the people rapidly as- 
sumed s ^Continental aspect. In no department, 
however, was the change more obviously apparent 
thanrin the eccleaiastical architecture of England. 
Stone structures were everywhere teen rising instead 
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of the simple wooden churches of the Anglo-Saxons ; 
and both the workmen and stone employed to re- 
build St. Paul's Cathedral A. D. 1187 were brought 
from Normandy. But the outward improvements 
which William the Norman introduced, were of little 
importance compared with the spirit of independence i 
which was infused into the English clergy through 
his influence. Nor was William Rufus any more 
submissive tlum his father to the Roman poutiff. 
Taking advantage of the great Papal schism which 
took place during his reign, he refused to till up ec- 
clesiastical benefices as they became vacant, making 
use of the revenues for his own purposes. The 
arehbishopric of Canterbury itself was thus l^ft un- 
filled up for several years. At length the monarch 
changing his mind, appointed to the see of Canter- 
bury A.D. 1093, Anselm, a firm supporter of the 
Papal see. The nomination of this romarkable man 
led once more to the entire subjugation of the Eng-' 
Huh church to the will and authority of the Pope. 
Immediately on his arrival in England, Anselm took 
firm ground, resolved to maintain the rights of the 
ohurch against what he considered the unwarranted 
encroachments of the sovereign. He commenced with 
an open avowal of the supreme authority of the then 
reigning Pope, Urban II., at the same time demanding 
the immediate restitution of the ecclesiastical revenues 
which William II. had seized. Henry I., who suc- 
ceeded to the throne, yielded so far to the require- 
ments of the now primate of Canterbury, but on one 
point the monarch was inexorable — the right of in- 
vestiture. An appeal was made to Rome, and the 
Pope decided in favour of Anselm, to the no small 
umbrage of the disappointed monarch. A reconci- 
liation, however, took place, through tho interposi- 
tion of Adda, the sister of Henry ; when the right 
of investiture— giving the pastoral staff and ring — 
was yielded to the church, And that of homage re- 
tained for the temporal lord. Anselm had now ob- 
tained his utmost desires, in so far as the subjection 
of the English church to Rome was concerned, and 
he proceeded accordingly to destroy every remnant 
of independence for which tho clergy had been in- 
debted to the two Williams. With this view he 
forbade all occlosmstlcs to take the feudal oath, and 
ordered them forthwith to put away their wives. 
The consequence of all this was, that in the close 
of the eleventh century, the clergy of England were 
in high favour at the oourt of Rome, and the Pope, 
to show his favour to Henry, submitted to him the 
choice of a bishop of St. David's, find at his request 
nominated to the see one of the queen's chaplains. 

Amidst the confusion and disorder which King 
Stephen caused by his attempts to reduce the power 
of the barons, the see of Rome took advantage of 
the divided state of the country to seise upon sev- 
eral privileges, especially the powerof (Adding on 
eedesiastical causes. Nor were the clergy^ without 
their own ambitious contending! at this time, •far at 
the commencement of the reign of Henry II. a num- 


ber of the more wealthy and powerful wmg the 
clergy sought to withdraw their benefices fim Epis- 
copal jurisdiction. But one dignitary of the ctaftfa* 
Thomas k Becket, surpassed all his brethren in arro- 
gance and ambition. In his own person he com- 
bined the two characters of an ecclesiastic and a 
politician, of a priest and a soldier, chancellor of 
England and archbishop of Canterbury. His story 
is soon told. We give it in the words of D’Aubignd . 

“ The judges having represented to Henry that dur^ 
ing the first eight years of his reign a hundred mur- 
ders had been committed by ecclesiastics, the king in 
1104 summoned a council at Clarendon, in which 
certain regulations or constitution* were drawn up 
with the object of preventing the encroachments oi 
the hierarchy. Becket at first refused to sign themtf 
but At length consented, and then withdrew inttf 
solitary retirement to mourn over his fault. Popel 
Alexander III. released him from his oath; and! 
thou began a fierce and long struggle between thei 
king and the primate. Four knights of the court,! 
catching up a hasty expression of their master's, g 
barbarously murdered the archbishop at the foot o* I 
the altar in his own CAthedrai church (A.D. 1170). 
The people looked upon Becket as a saint : immense 
crowds came to pray at his tomb, at which many 
rntrartiia wore worked. 1 Even from his grave,’ said 
Rocket's partisans, < he renders his testimony in be- 
half of the papacy.' 

u Henry now passed from one extreme to the other. 
He entered Canterbury barefooted, and prostrated 
himself before the martyr’s tomb: the bishops, 
priests, and monks, to the number of eighty, passed 
before him, each bearing a scourge, and struck three 
or five blows according to their rank on the naked 
shoulders of the king. In former ages, so the priestly 
fable ran, Saint Peter had scourged an archbishop of 
Canterbury: now Rome in sober reality scomges 
the hack of royalty, and nothing can henceforward 
chock her victorious career. A Phuitagenet sur- 
rendered England to the Pope, and the Pope gave 
him authority to subdue Ireland." 

England was now to a large extent under the au- 
thority of Rome, and the reign of King John com- 
pleted the domination. Innocent III. having ille- 
gally nominated an archbishop of Canterbury, John 
was unwilling to acknowledge the prelate, where- 
upon the Pope laid the kingdom under an interdict ; 
and such effect did this bold act of the Roman pon- 
tiff produce upon the mind of the monarch, that be 
laid his crown at the feet of the Pope’s legate, de- 
clared that he surrendered his kingdom to the papal 
see, and made oath to him as to his lord paramount 
These concessions to the Pope, and the gnat lid 
portmnee which, during the minority of Henry 
attached to the Pope’s legate, gave to the oourt of 
Rome no small influence in England. The submis- 
sion, however, of the sovereign to the doadnatfam of 
Kdtne, wna by no ‘means universally participated la 
by tHe people, an association having been farmed 
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foctodfog tame of the nobility, to oppose end expel 
the iMgn priests whom rite Pope had instituted to 
the bert English hanefioes. But this popular move- 
ment was unavailing, for while Cardinal Otho was 
legate at Henry’s court, three hundred additional 
Italian monks received benefices in England between 
A* 0. 1386 and A. D. 1240. In process of time the 
papil power and influence in England gathered 
strength, but suddenly it received a violent check by 
the appearance of Wickliffe, the morning star of the 
Reformation. This excellent and intrepid man, in 
the fece of the most bitter persecution, set himself to 
expose the papal tyranny. His followers, who were 
called Lollards, increased so much in numbers, that 
they amounted to nearly one-half of the population 
of England. By Henry IV. they were treated with 
great severity, but the death of their most virulent 
enemy, Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Cantcr- 
bnry, in 1413, deprived the penal statutes of their 
violence, and left the Lollards for a time unmolested. 
It is true that the following year witnessed the exe- 
cution of Lord Cobham, who openly avowed the 
opinions of these early reformers, but it is well j 
known that his de&h rested as much on political as 
on religious grounds. 

In the course of the fifteenth century the influence 
of the papacy in England underwent a gradual dimi- 
nution. This is ApjMvreut from unsuccessful attempts 
which on two different occasions were made to raiso 
supplies from the clergy. Thus Nicholas V. sent to 
King Henry VI. a blessed and perfumed rose, ac- 
companied with a request that the ecclesiastics should 
6e (Mailed upon to pay a large sum into the pontifical 
treasury, but while the gift was accepted, the de- 
mand was firmly refused. Again, in A. D. 1403, 
when Pius II. undertook a crusade against the infi- 
dels, he endeavoured to raise the necessary funds by 
taxing the clergy of Europe in a tenth of their reve- 
nues, but the result, in so far as England was con- 
cerned, miserably disappointed the expectations of 
the Pope. 

Reformed principles had been slowly and insensi- 
bly making way among the English people from 
the days of Wickliffe, and independently altogether 
of those, and they were not a few who had embraced 
these principles from conviction, there were mu tyi- 
ritudet who were dissatisfied with the rapacity, ig- 
norance, and religious indifference of the clergy. 
But what more, perhaps, than anything else, roused 
the Indignation of the peopM against the ecclesias- 
ks, was the claim winch riiey boldly maintained, to 
oe exempt from civil judgment for crime. This 
deim was so for modified by Henry VL, under whom 
•wtatvste was enacted, that the privilege should be 
pleaded not at the outsat, so ae to prevent arrest- 
ment on a criminal charge, bat at the amignmlnt 
after conviction. The change thus introduced only 
rnoilartif the deim the mote dmoahms, end the difii • 
unify of asserting it on the part of the clergr all the 
gnat*. Under Henry VIL it was ptovided^lhat a 


clergyman convicted of felony should be burned it 
the band ; and, in 1313, a law was paned which 
both alarmed and enraged the ecclesiastics, benefit of 
clergy being taken from robbers and murderers, though 
an exemption was still made for priests, deacons, 
and subdoacons. The enactment of this law wit re 
sisted by tho bishops, but wiritont effect, the king 
expressing his determination to keep the power of the 
church within due bounds. Yet the reign of Henry 
VII. and the earlier part of tho reign of ilemy VU2 
was a period during which submission to the port 
tifical authority was as firm and apparently as deep* 
ly -rooted as in any country of Europe. The latter 
sovereign in particular entertained a profound rever- 
ence for mother church and her earthly head, while 
he had a warm regard for monastic learning. But 
the same principles ami events which led to the Kfr' 
formation in Germany were at work in England. The 
revival of learning and the teaching of the Greek and 
Latin classics had introduced a more elevated style 
of education among the higher and even the mid- 
dling classes of sodety. The invention of the art 
of printing led to tho wide diffusion of the best writ- 
ings of the ancient*. But the circumstance which 
more than any other prepared the way for tho Refor- 
mation among tho more intelligent classes of the popu- 
lation, was the translation of the Bible by Wickliffe 
into the English language. A lapse of several centu- 
ries had intervened since the production of the last 
Anglo-Saxon version of the Scriptures, and the appear- 
ance, therefore, in a. d, 1880, of a version of the Bible 
in the ordinary English of the time, was hailed as an 
event of the greatest interest and importance. This 
translation was completed before the invention of 
printing, and for a t ime manuscript copies of it were so 
rare that, in A. D. 1429, one of Wickliffe'* Testaments 
could not be procured under £40 of our present 
money. Yet so violent was the opposition of both the 
clergy and the laity to the appearance of the Sacred 
Scriptures in the vernacular language, that in A.I>/‘ 
1390. a bill was actually introduced into the House of 
Lords for the suppression of Wickliffe’* Bible, and the 
measure was rejected only through the influence of 
the Duke of l*uc*susr. In A. n. 1408, in a convo- 
cation at Oxford, this version of the Scriptures was 
openly condemned, and an order issued that no 
translation of the Bible should be made in future. 
All attempts, however, to check the circulation of 
God’s word among the people of England ware In- 
effectual. IP was rapidly and aitertslvely diffaaed, 
and in consequence the community of England waa 
prepared to liyil the Reformation, which by God's 
providence was about to be Introduced. One of the 
wqpnest supporters of reformed principles was Anna 
of Bohemia, 4he youritful spouse of Richard UL 
Having imbibed>in the land of Haas the nriiHSI|ilai 
of a pure Biblq Christianity, she brought with her to 
the shores of Britain a determined attachmejtt to the 
Wor&dT God, and a holy delight hi those who -ad- 
hered to the truth as R is ip Jesus. Aided and an- 
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couraged, accordingly, by the Queen -mot her, Joan, evil passions of a wicked prince, did the Almighty 
•be threw the shield of her powerful protection over Disposer of event* rescue England from the supre- 
Wickliffo and the Lollards. The advantage of such macy of the Papal power — thus aflordutg a striking 
patronage was soon felt. The truth made silent and illustration of the important Bible troth, that Jeho* 
rapid progress among aQ classes of the poople ; the vah “ maketh the wrath of man,” or even human 
liaud of tho persecutor was stayed; and the influ- wickedness of any kind, “to praise him, and there- 
cnco of Anne's high example, in studying the Word mainder of that wrath,** or wickedness, “he doth 
of God with a prayerful desire to learn the truth, restrain.** As might have been expected, Popish , 
speedily diffused itself far and wide to the no small writers liave attempted to disparage the English 
annoyance and chagrin of the ghostly emissaries of Be formation as having had its origin in so unworthy 
Rome. This pious queen had never formally sepa- a source. The occasion of an action, however, does 
rated herself from the Komish Church. But though not necessarily stamp its real character. The evil ' 
remaining nominally within its pale, she made no passions of men led to the crucifixion of our blessed 
secret*of her reuunciation of all that was sufxjrsti- Redeemer, and were thus the unintentional occasion 
tious and erroneous in its tenets. Hers was the re* of the most glorious event of which our world has 
ligion of the Bible, and hence, though outwardly a ever been the theatre— the redemption of the human 
Papist, she was in reality and at heart a warm ad- family. On tho same principle, Henry, though bent 
herent of the doctrinos of WicklilVe. While that ordy on evil, was unintentionally made the instru- 
reformer lived, indeed, he was indebted for protect meat of carrying out that blessed Reformation from 
tion from the violence of his enemies to tho exer- Popery which is the glory of England. Before that 
tions in his behulf of Anne and her mother-in-law, period multitudes had renounced the errors and 
assisted by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who idolatry of Romanism, but it was then that the na- 
has been sometimes styled “ the political father of tion in its national capacity was dissevered from and 
tho Lollards.” Anno survived Wiekliffe several rendered wholly independent of tKe Romish See. 
years; and although, in the inscrutable providence Meanwhile attempts bad been made to limit the 
of God, she was cut off at the eArly ago of twenty- power of the clergy, and the bishops especially had 
seven, Bhe had done much during the twelve years of been censured in tho House of Commons. An act 
her married life to prnmoto the cause of truth and whs aIso passed to limit the clerical tees on probates 
righteousness. Richard was prevented from perse- of wills, which had been increased by Wolsey, and 
curing tho Lollards as long as she lived, and even heavily complained of. In a. i>. 1631, the clergy 
after her death, though he unhappily yielded so far were likewise adjudged to have incurred forfeitures 
to the influence of tho clergy as to persecute in va- and imprisonment for having admitted that Wolsey 
rious forms, not a single Lollard was put to death possessed papal and legative jurisdiction ; and they 
during his reign. only procured the king’s mercy by submitting to a 

Henry VIII., during the first nineteen years of his tine of £100,000. A petition presented to Henry by 
reign, was one of the most faithful and devoted sons tho convocation on this occasion, addressed him as 
of tho Romish church ; and so bigoted an adherent “ Protector and Supreme Head of the Church and 
of tho Papaoy was this wicked monarch, that while Clergy of England/* qualifying it by the additional 
Reformation principles were hold by many of his clause, “ so far as is permitted by the law of Christ.” 
subjects, there seemed to be not the remotest proba- Another step towards the diminution of clerical power 
bility that thoy would ever be embraced by the and influence was the taking away of the Annates 
sovereign. But unexpectedly a series of evonts oe- (which see), or first-fruits of benefices, which had 
ourred, which separated England at once and for been a continual source of discord between the Pope 
ever from the domination of the Papal power. The and the countries which owned his supreme autho- 
circumstancea were briefly these. Tho licentious rity. In a. d. 1634, an act was passed forbidding 
monarch who at that time occupied tho throne of appeals to Rome from ecclesiastical courts, and pro- 
England, attracted by the charms of Anne Boleyn, tooting the king's marriage with Anne Boieyn from 
was anxious to obtain her as his wife. Being al- being annulled by the Pope. The lost act, probably, 
ready married to Catharine of Arragon, it was im- . of Papal supremacy in England under Henry VIII., 
possible that his wishes could bo gratified without a was in the course of the same year, when the usual 
divorce from his present queen. TJo effect this, ac- bulls were granted for establishing Cranmer a* arch* 
cordingly, he demanded the sanction^ of the Pope, bishop of Canterbury; for in the next session, s 
which, however, in the face of repeated and urgent statute passed that bishops elected by their chapters 
entreaties, was sternly refused. Finding that Ips on a Royal recommendatiou should be consecmtedi 
Iiolinos* was inexorable, the haughty monarch, and archbishops receive the pall without soliciting 
rather than be disappointed of his deject, threw off fojfthe Pope’s interference in any way. All die* 
the yoke of Rome, claiming, for himself evithin bis pensations and licenses hitherto granted by the Pope 
own dominions that ecclesiastical supremacy which were transferred to the archbishop of Casterbmy. 
had boau up to tluit period the admitted prerogative The king was formally acknowledged to be the 
of the Pope. Thus, by the instrumentality of the Snpre^euead of the English Church* as had been 
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two jmn before admitted by the con vocation. The sum, vows of chastity, aud private masses, Under 
headship of the sovereign erne not, however, univer- this statute many suffered, both Rom a n ist s and Pro* 
•aUy held, and three prion, Fisher, bishop of Roches* testants. 

ter, and Sir Thomas More, were condemned and That Henry, oven to the end of his days, was a 
executed In 1584 for denying it, the crime being re- devoted son of the Romish church, is plain from the 
girded as high treason. fact, that one of the latest actions of his lift was the 

The next great step in the English Reformation founding of a convent, and by will he bequeathed 
was the dissolution of the religious bouses, amount- large sums to be spent in saying masses for the re* 
big ^ number to 645, while their possessions were pose of bis soul. Though Henry is often credited 
valued at one-fifth of the kingdom. Being exempt with being the author of the English Reformation, 
from episcopal visitation, they had gradually become that great event had a deeper and a holier source 
perverted, and at different periods previous to that than the actions of a profligate libertine. It was ob* 
at which we have arrived, several monasteries had viously, aud throughout, the work of God. For a 
been suppressed by bulls obtained from the Pope, long course of years the reformed doctrines had been 
and their funds had been devoted to endowing col- diffusing themselves widely among all classes of the 
leges, first at Ipswich and Oxford, then At Cambridge community, The works of the reformed divines 
and Eton. But now that Clement had issued his were eagerly read. English books were printed in 
decree from the Vatican that Henry must abandon the Gorman or blemish provinces, and no sooner 
Anne and receive back Catharine, the enraged mon aero they imported into England, than they were 
arch resolved to make an end of the whole monas received aud read with such avidity, tint in ▲. D. 
terios of the kingdom. Commissioners were irome- 1633 an act was passed, prohibiting the purchase of 
diatcly despatched to visit ami examine all the reli* foreign books. The production, however, which met 
gious foundations. An act was passed in a. d. 1536 with the most eager acceptance, was the English Testa* 
giving to the crown all the smaller monasteries, inent by William Tyndalo, published at Antwerp in 
amounting to 276, and iu July 1539 the suppression A n. 1526. Several copies of this book were pub- 
was completed by the famous act which confirmed licly burned at St. Pauls Cross, aud the bishop of 
the seizure and surrender of abbots, when there fell London bought up the remainder of the .edition and 
to the crown a clear yearly revenue of £161,607. committed the whole to the flames. With the sup* 
Besides taking possession of all the monasteries and ply of funds which the seal of the bishop thus af- 
their revenues, Henry seised the rich shrine of forded to him, Tyndalo published a new and improved 
Thomas k Itacket at Canterbury, and his name as a edition, which was also transmitted to England 
saint was ordered to bo erased from the calendar. A where it made many converts to the principles oi 
few of the abbots were pensioned for life. Some of the Reformation. The translator was burned as 
the wealth thus obtained by the Crown was bestowed heretic in A. D. 1636, but be liad lived long enough 
on the universities in the institution of colleges and to advance mightily the good work of God in Eng 
professorships ; and six new bishoprics were created, land. The whole Bible in the English languages, 

I The abbots of Colchester, Reading, and Gloucester, translated by Miles Coverdalo, appeared in A. t>. 1585, 
having resisted to the last the forcible seizure of dedicated to the king, being the first edition of the 
their houses, were executed for treason. Scriptures published by royal authority. Henry 

Amid these acts of violence, Henry seems to have had before this time professed to favour the reformed 
had little or no desire to promote the cause of the party, and from hostility to Rome, rather than love 
Reformation in England, for at the very time that to the Bible, he had ordered a copy of the Scrip* 
he was dealing thus with the Romauists, the laws turcs in Latin and English to bo provided for every 

•gainst heretics were rigorously enforced, and sev- parish church in the realm, and chained to a pillar, 

oral Protestants burned at the stake. In a. d. 1535, or a desk in the choir, tint any man might have le- 
ft is true, be wrote to Germany wishing to hav<? a cess to it, and read it. Another injunction to ilia 
conference with the Reformed divines, particularly same effect appeared iu a. d. 1538, along with a 
Mebwcthon and Bucer, but the reply which he re- royal permission to read the Scriptures. Mr. Richard 
eeived was, that M whilst he burned reformed preach- Thomson, in his Illustrations of British History, 
en, In could not be treated Is a friend to reforma- gives a rapid sketch of the various steps taken with 
tion." And even after he had suppressed the me- the approbation # of Henry to disperse the Bible 
catteries, and set up the English Bible in churches^ throughout England. “ An iin|ircstioa,” he telle u% 
Henry was still so much a Romanist at heart, that “ of 1,500 copies was printed by Richard Grafton, of 
in A. D. 1539, at the instigation of Bishop Gardiner, wjjich every curate was directed to have one, apd 

one of the most bigoted Papists that ever wore tlie every abbey els. A proclamation, issued in May 

Episcopal mitre, he procured the enactment of tye 1540, ordered this under a penalty of forty shillings 
** Bloody Statute, 1 * as it has been called, which con- e-month ; *fld # Lhe pricj of the Bibles wee fixed at 
doomed to death all who supported the marriage of ten shillings unbound, or twelve shUlIngi weft bound * 
priests, and the giving of the cgp to the lefty , *nd and qjsapod. When Bonnar was made bishop, ot j 
aft who opposed tmnsubstmrtiiitkm, aoricultr penfes- London in this year, he get up six Bible# in ©ertais i 
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convenient place* in his cathedral, with an admo- 
nition to the readers, fastened on the pillars to wldch 
the books were chained. This admonition directed, 
that whosoever came to read, should prepare himself 
to be edified and made letter, joining hie readiness 
to the king's injunctions ; that he should bring with 
him discretion, honest intent, charity, reverence, and 
quiet behaviour ; that there should no such number 
meet together as to make a multitude ; tliat no ex- 
position be made thereupon but what is declared in 
the book itself ; and, that it lie not read with noise 
in time of divine service, nor any contention or dis- 
putation used at it. 

“ The most famous translation of this period, how- 
ever, was tliat promoted by Archbishop Cranmer in 
1634, after the Papal power was abolished in Eng- 
land, and the king's supremacy settled by Act of 
Parliament. It appeared in April 1539, being 
printed by Grafton and Whitechurch, and called 
‘the Great Bible;* but during the whole reign of 
Henry VIII. the friends of the Reformation were 
actively engaged in improving and introducing Eng- 
lish versions of the Scriptures, which were eagerly 
received by the people, though they had many diffi- 
culties to encounter from the inveterate prejudices of 
a strong Romish party, and the inconstancy of an 
absolute sovereign. The holy books were generally 
received with joy throughout the realm ; some aged 
person* even learned to rcud purposely to study it ; 
and two apprentices, who had procured a copy, hid 
it under the straw of their bed, from fear of their 
master, who was a rigid Papist. The possession of 
the Scriptures, however, was by no means secure; 
since the king declared, in his proclamation, that Iub 
allowing them in English was not his duty, but his 
goodness and liberality to the people, of which he 
exhorted thorn to make no ill use. The Popish 
clergy, also, knowing that the reformed faith would 
be most effectually promoted by this privilege, did 
all in their power to discredit the translations. 
Bishop Tunstall affirmed, in a sermon at St. Paul's 
Cross, that there were 2,000 errors in Tindall's ver- 
sion; and Gardiner made a list of about 100 words 
in Coverdale'a, which he thought unfit to be trans- 
lated. These, in case of an authorised version, of 
which the clergy reluctantly admitted the expediency, 
he advised should still be loft in Latin. The curates, 
also, were very oold in promulgating the Scriptures, 
and read the king's ordinances in such a manner, 
that few persons knew what they uttered. They 
also read the Bible carelessly to tj^eir parishioners, 
and bade them * do as they did in timeji past and live 
as their fathers, the old fashion being the best. 1 In a 
little tract, entitled 'The Supplication of the poor Copt* 
mons,' complaint was made to the king, that after his 
order for placing Biblee in churches, many 4 would pluck 
it either into the quire, or ebe into sqntfe'pew where 
poor men durst not presume to come : yea, there was 
no small number of churches that had no Bibik at all.* 
At length. In the parlian*nt which met by proroga- 


tion January 22, 1642, the popish party was meat 
prevailing, and pasted 4 an act for the advancement 
of true religion,* Ac., which mentioned the people 
having abused the liberty of reading the Scriptures 
and then condemned Tindall's translation os crafty, 
false, and untrue ; and ordered the copies of ft to be 
suppressed. The other versions not being by him, 
were allowed to be used, so tliat all annotations were 
defaced under penalty of forty shillings. The mad* 
iug of the Bible was also restricted to persons ap- 
pointed, or those accustomed to teach ; and to noble- 
men, gentlemen, and merchants, being householders. 

* But no women, except noblewomen and gentlewo- 
men, who might read to themselves alone, and not 
to others,— nor artificers, prentices, journeymen, 
serviugmen of the degrees of yeomen and under, 
husbandmen and labourers, might read the English 
Scriptures privately or openly, under penalty of a 
mouth's imprisonment. It is said, that the repeated 
complaints of the ill use which the people made oi 
the Scriptures, in disputing and quarrelling about 
what they read, induced Henty to suppress all edi- 
tions but that permitted by parliament, which, in 
fAct, could not be ascertained." 

Henry VIII., at his death in A. I). 1547, was suc- 
ceeded by Edward VI., during whose brief reign every 
encouragement was given to the diffusion of the 
English Bible; and the bishops were ordered in 
their synods and visitations to examine the clergy as 
to their knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Though 
the reign of this pious and youthful monarch ex- 
tended to uo more than seven and a- half years, such 
was the activity manifested in the circulation of 
God's Word in the vernacular language, that there 
woro published in this brief space of time no fewet 
than eleven printed editions of the English Bible, 
and six of the New Testament. Various improve- 
ments were also introduced in the mode of conduct- 
ing Divine service. The Epistle and Gospel of the 
mass wore appointed to be read in English ; and it 
was enjoined that on every Sunday and holiday, a 
chapter of the New Testament in English should be 
read at matins, and a chapter of the Old Testament 
at vespers. This order was exchanged in A. D. 
1549 for the reading of two lessons from the Old and 
New Testament respectively immediately after the 
Psalms at morning and evening prayer. 

The Reformation was carried forward with the 
most encouraging alacrity under Edward VI. All 
images were ordered to be removed from the churches; 
prayers were appointed to be no longer offered for 
the dead; auricular confession and transubstantia- 
tion were declared to be unscriptuial ; and tbe ctagy 
were permitted to many. These important change! 
in the public creed and practice of the nation re- 
oefted the cordial assent of both clergy and people;, 
and the refractory prelates, Gardiner and Bonner, 
were committed to the Tower. It wm thought M» 
cesnary that steps should be taken to prepare a mam 
of articles of belief which might form the mod of 
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the now Reformed Church g t Englaud. Accord- 
ingly, In A. D. 1549, the king was empowered to 
name * committee of sixteen bishops and okugy* 
men, and sixteen laymen, for this important object ; 
and is AD. 1552, a series of articles, amounting in 
number to forty-two, were drawn up in a convocation 
held at London, and published by authority. These 
articles, upon which the Thirty-Nine articles now 
in sue are founded, are said to have been ciiiefly 
drawn up by Cranmer and Ridley ; but in all pro- 
bability they were the production of a much larger 
number of bishops and divines, by whom they were 
carefully examined and matured. (See Articles, 
Thirty-Nine.) 

In no country in Europe did the greet Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century work its way with more 
steadiness and caution tlian in England. Both in 
doctrines and ceremonies the English church under- 
went a slow but efficient improvement by the re- 
moval of thoso corruptions which had gradually 
defiled and almost completely defaced the pure and 
holy institution of the Chiistian church. At the 
instigation of Cranmer a committee of the convoca- 
tion Iiad prepared two works, winch were published 
by authority for the guidance of the devotions of the 
people. The first of these books, which was en- 
titled ‘The Godly and Pious Institution of a Chris- 
tian Man, 1 was published in a. l>. 1537 ; and the 
second, which was called ‘A Doctrine and Erudition 
for a|iy Christian Man, 1 was shindy an improved edi- 
tion of the former, published ill 1540 and 1543. 
These works contained a few of the more important 
religious forms, such as the Lord’s Prayer, the Avo 
Maria, and the Ten Commandments. In conse- 
quence of a petition from the convocation, Henry 
VIII. appointed a committee of the higher clergy to 
reform the rituals and offices of the church, and the 
proceedings of this committee liaving been carefully 
considered by the convocation, led to the introduc- 
tion of various improvements. The prayers for pro- 
cessions and litanies were translated into English, 
and brought into public use. A short time before 
Henry’s death, the King’s Primer was published, 
containing the prayers from the former books, the 
hymns coiled Venite, and Te Deum, along witli sev- 
eral collects, all in English. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the Liturgy was or- 
dered to be performed in English. This was a most 
mportant alteration, as hitherto the whole ritual 
having been compiled at Rome, where the Latin 
tongue was spoken, consisted of a collection of pray- 
ers in the Latin language, with which the English 
people generally were entirely unacquainted. A 
great change was at tbit time introduced into the 
mode of administering the communion. Since the 
council of Constance, in a. d. 1414, it had been &e 
invariable practice of the Romish church to deny tl*e 
dtp to the laity. In A. r>. 1547, however, the English 
convocation first, and afterwards the parliament, de- 
emed, that all persona should receive the ascaftnent 


[ in both kinds. This change led to the appointment 
I of a committee of the detgy to prepare a uniform 
order for the communion, according to the rules of 
Scripture and the use of the primitive church* The 
same committee was dunged in the following year 
to compose a new Liturgy, which was prepared inn 
few mouths, including the new communion office. 
The clergy, to whom this important task wae In* 
trusted, were men of note, lioth for character and 
learning, who were afterwards raised to disdnotioo 
iu the church, and the Liturgy thus formed was va* 
tified by the king and parliament. It is generally 
known by the utuno of ‘The First Book of Ed 
ward VI.’ 

The new Liturgy was afterwards revised by Crea- 
mer, aidod by two eminent reformers, Martin Biteer 
and Peter Martyr ; and the alterations then made, 
chiefly consisted in the addition of the sentences, ex- 
ftortation, confession, and almnlution, with which the 
morning and evening services commence. Various 
ceremonies contained in the former book were omit- 
ted in this ; for example, the use of oil in baptism ; 
the anointing of the sick ; prayers for souls de- 
parted ; the order for mixing water with the wine ; 
and several others. The iiabits of the clergy also 
prescribed by the former book were ordered to bo 
disused, and the practice of kneeling at the sacra* 
mont was explained so as to prevent it from being 
confounded with the idolatrous worship of the wa- 
fer. This improved Liturgy, which was again rati- 
fied by parliament, frequently receives the name oi 
‘The Second Book of Edward VI.* 

The premature death of Edward, and the succes- 
sion of Mary, went for to undo all tliat had been 
already done in the work of Reformation. One oi 
the first acts of the new queen, on her accession to 
the throne in A. D. 1553, was to repeal the acts o! 
her predecessor ratifying the Liturgy, as being in- 
consistent with the Romish ritual, which she was 
resolved to restore. The work of persecution now 
commenced, and many of the chief supporters of re- 
formed principles were compelled to seek an asylum 
on a foreign shore. At Geneva they published In 
a. d. 1557 an English New Testament, the first in 
which the verses were distinguished by numbers. 

The unhappy reign of the bloody Mery, as sbe is 
often termed, was soon at an end, and Elisabeth, who 
succeeded her, was as keen a Protestant as Mary had 
been a bigoted Papist. As soon as she ascended 
the throne, k new act was passed establishing the 
queen’s supremacy, and repealing all the laws which 
had been passqd in the reign of Mary for the restora- 
tion of popery. 11* English servico was again 
brought into use. A commission of learned divines; 
among whom fra* Matthew Parker, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was appointed to make an* 
other revudSa # of King •Edward’s Liturgies, and to 
frame from them a Prayer-Book for the use of the 
Church* of England. After considerable delibera- 
tion, the Second Book of JCfag Edward was adopts# 
Hr* 
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by the commission, and ratified by paJiament, with 
the addition of certain lessons to be used ou every 
Sunday m the year, a few cliange* in the form of the 
Litany, and the addition of two sentences in deliver* 
in# the sacrament to communicants. One of the 
alterations in the Litany consisted in the omission 
of the words “ From the tyranny of the Bishop of 
Rome, and all Ids detestable enormities," which 
formed a part of the last deprecation in both the 
First and Second Books of King Edward. To the 
first petition for the queen were added the words, 
“Strengthen in the true worshipping of theo in 
righteousness and holiness of life." The two sen* 
tences, which were insorted at the delivery of the 
sacrament, consisted of these words taken from King 
Edward's First Book, but omitted in the Second, 
“ the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was 
given for thee," and “ the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which was shed for theo, preserve thy bodj 
and soul to everlasting life." Some altci aligns were 
made also in regard to the chancel and proper place 
for reading divine service. The habits mentioned 
in tho First Book, but ordered to be disused in the 
Second, were restored. Two prayers for tho queen 
and clergy were added to the end of tho Litany, and 
a note, which had been inserted at the end of the com- 
munion service explanatory of the sense in which 
Christ was present in tho sacrament, was omitted, 
tlmt, in consequence of the difference of opinion which 
existed, the point might bo left quite undetermined. 
Tho English Liturgy thus completed, was published 
at first in Win only, and in a. i>. 1671, an English 
version appeared under the auspices of convocation, 
and witli some slight alterations. The new ritual 
was protected by the “ Act of Uniformity of Com- 
mon Prayer and Service in the Church," when a num- 
ber of the clergy, including fourteen bishops, refused 
to conform. This Lituigy, however, was estab- 
lished for forty-four years, when various objections 
were offered to it by the Puritans. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, the English Bible 
was very extensively circulated among all classes of 
the people. Tho Geneva Bible, which was dedi- 
cated to the queen, ap{>eared soon after her acces- 
sion, and no fewer than thirty editions of it were 
printed in England within sixty years— a fact wliich 
strikingly evinces the thirst for the Word of God 
which at this time prevailed among the English peo- 
ple. The most celebrated version of the Bible, how- 
ever, which Elisabeth's reign produced, was that 
which is commonly known by tho name of ‘ The 
Bishop's Bible,' having been prepaid under the 
superintendence of Parker, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It ia said to have been undertaken by com- 
mand of tho queen herself, and the most careful ar- 
rangements wore made that the work might he as 
complete as possible. The, Scriptures* were divided 
into about fifteen parts, which were distributed 
among eight of the English bishops, wit It ^select 
number of learned laymeu. To give unity to the 


design, the whole translation was executed under the 
direction and revision of the Archbishop himself, so 
whose laborious care and skill the work owes much 
of the celebrity which it obtained. 

With the Reformation in England revived the 
practice of preacliing discourses to the people ex* 
pository of the Bible. This ancient custom, which 
had almost fallen into disuse, began now to be 
adopted by the most eminent prelates of the $ng~ 
llrth church. In the rcigu of Edward VI. there was 
ouly a quarterly sermon, which Elisabeth in A. D. 
1659 ordered to be exchanged for a regular monthly 
discourse, while James 1. in 1603 commanded the 
clergy to deliver a sermon or homily every Sunday. 
Multitudes of the clergy, however, were quite in* 
competent to disctiarge this part of their duty, and to 
such an extent (lid this deficiency prevail in tlie close of 
Elizabeth’s reign, that no fewer than 8,000 parishes 
were occupied by ministers who were unfit to com- 
pose pulpit discourses. To remedy this defect, two 
books of homilies, or short sermons, were prepared and 
issued, with the injunction that one of the sermons 
should be read every Sunday and holiday, when no 
sermon was preached. The first volume was pub- 
lished in A. D. 1547, and consists of brief discourses, 
beautifully blending the doctrinal and the practical, 
which are supposed to have been written by Cranmer 
Ridley, and Latimer. The second volume, which did 
not appear till A. D. 1563, is wholly attributed to 
Bishop Jewel. 

Edward VI., in his diary, laments that tho* pre- 
judices of some of the bishops prevented him from 
carrying out to the utmost of his wishes a reform in 
the outward ceremonies of the church. The Protes- 
tants of England were by no incans satisfied with 
tho limited extent to which Luther went in the im- 
provement of tho ritual, and ah hough they were 
scarcely prepared to go so far as Calvin, they were 
still earnestly desirous that some of the more obnox- 
ious rites and practices which Luther tolerated, 
should bo removed from tho reformed Church of 
England. This was particularly the case with 
priestly vestments, tapers, the Latin missal, images, 
crucifixes, and the elevation of the host. It is far 
from being improbable, that had the valuable life of 
Edward VI. been protracted a few years longer, the . 
Church of Eugland would have approached nearer 
than it does to the theory of Calvin in its forms, 
doctrine, and discipline. The limited extent to', 
which the reform of its ritual proceeded, compared 
with the ritual of many of the Protestant churches 
on tho Continent, gave rise to the dissenters called 
Puritans, and to that separation from the church of , 
a large body of conscientious Protestants, which has f 
continued down to the present day. j 

| ^Though Queen Elisabeth outwardly favoured the * 
i cause of the Reformation, and even persecuted in 
some cases the adherents of Popery, she was person- 
ally inclined to spme of the tenets of the Borne* 
Cliusqh, c and some of the gorgeous ceremonies of its ) 
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ML She It Mid to have need prayers to the Vir* 
giii, tioiff to turn retained for a long time in her own 
private ohapel the crucifix, and lighted taper*, even 
when these were ordered to be removed from all 
other churches throughout the kingdom. And it is 
worthy of remark, that during her whole reign, the 
act which had been passed by Mary against the mar* 
ritgea of the etagy continued unrepealed, and it was 
netffmdl a. d. 1603, under James I., that the repeal 
of this statute took place, thus enabling ecclesiastics 
to many without license, or any restriction whatever. 
But notwithstanding Elisabeth’s secret attachment 
to some parts of the Bomish ritual, she had given 
sufficient encouragement to the reformed cause to 
inenr the wrath of the Pope, and in A. r>. 1569 she 
was visited with a sentence of excommunication, fol- 
lowed up by a bull deposing her from her throue, 
absolving her sutyects from their allegiance, and 
threatening them with a curse if they ventured 
to obey her. This assault on the part of Home 
severed the last link which bound the queen to the 
Papacy, 

Elisabeth now found herself engaged in a twofold 
contest, with the Romanists on the one hand, and 
the Puritans on the other. She declared her deter- 
mination to uphold the reformed Church of England, 
of which she was by law tho supreme earthly head. 
Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles wj^ made 
imperative. Both the Papists and the Puritans, 
who had outwardly conformed to the church during 
the twelve first years of Elisabeth's reign, now aban- 
doned their parish churches, and formally separated 
from the establishment. Meanwhile, both in the 
Church and tho Parliament, there was a party of 
tolerable strength and influence who songht to re- 
move the grounds of dissent, by proposing extensive 
alterations in the rites and ceremonies of the church; 
but the queen was inexorable, and by acts of cruelty 
and intolerance disgraceful to her character and reign, 
she strove to silence the scruples and suppress the 
objections of a large and respectable body of her 
subjects. Nor was Elisabeth less lenient towards 
{her former friends the Romanist*. Against them, as 
I well as against the Puritans, she put forth the strong 
/ arm of violence, persecuting them in many different 
ways. The universities were shut against them, and 
nil means of educating their priests in England were 
taken out of their bands. In consequence of these 
harsh, intolerant measures, the first Popish college 
wm established at Douay in a*i>, 1568, which was 
ten yean after removed to Rheima. Another coliege 
was also founded at Rome by Gregory XIII., for the 
education end training of English priests. Several 
passed from these fore%n seminaries to propagate 
r the Romish faith in England, but it was declared 
| treason to harbour them. One net was passed after 
another, bearing with the utmost cruelty upon the 
.adherents of the Romish church, and they were even 
ytohthited from proceeding on any pretence what- 
ever to the distance d five mike front thefroaffinsiy 
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residence, on pain of forfeiting their goods, and tW 
profits of their lands for life. I 

The accession of James I. to the throne of Eng* 
land, on the death of Elisabeth, seemed to hold Out 
prospects more favourable to the Puritan*/ th«0^ 
not to the Papists. Having been reared in connec- 
tion with the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, it 
was surely to be expected that his sympathies would 
be with the Puritans rather tlmn the Prelatisti ; Irot 
no sooner did ho find himself securely seated on the 
English throne, than he straightway declared himieif 
favourable to an Episcopal church, asserting his con- 
viction, that " where there was no bishop, there 
would shortly be no king. 11 But, notwithstanding 
this rapid abandonment of his former sentiments, 
the new monarch yielded so far to a petition pre- 
sented by the Dissenters in A. J ). 1603, that he re- 
formed some of the abuses of which they complained, 
Ordered a revival and improvement of the Liturgy, 
and procured an admirable translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the English tongue, which continues to 
hold its place as the only authorised version of tho 
Bible down to the present day. The alterations made 
in tho English Liturgy at tho Hampton Court Confer- 
ence, which was called by .James, were few and unim- 
portant, consisting chiefly of the additiodtaf a petition 
in the Litany, and a Collect in the Morning and Even* 
ing Prayer, on belmlf of the Royal Family, with the 
Forms of Thanksgivings on several occasions. These 
changes were published by the king’s authority, and 
universally adopted, though they were never ratified 
by Parliament. No particular alterations were made 
in the English Liturgy, cither during the reign of 
Charles I., or during the Commonwealth, but on tho 
restoration of Charles II., tho Presbyterian clergy 
were urgent with the king to call a conference on 
the subject. This was accordingly done, but to no 
effect, except that some alterations were proposed by 
the Episcopal divines, which were soon after recon- 
sidered and agreed to by the whole clergy in convo- 
cation. The principal of these were the adoption of 
more appropriate lessons for certain days; the sepa- 
ration of occasional prayers from the Litany ; alter- 
ations in tho Collects, the Epistles and Gospels, 
which were now taken from the new version of the 
Scriptures; and additions of the Offices for Adult 
Baptism, the Sea, tho King's Martyrdom, and the 
Restoration. Several other trifling changes were 
made, and the Preface was composed by Dr. San- 
derson, bisKbp of Lincoln. Tin- Common Prayer 
Book, in its revised form, was subscribed by the 
whole clergy in convocation on the 20th of Decern 
her 1661, add in March following it was formally 
ratified by the English Parliament. The only addi- 
tion which hat subsequently been made to the Book 
of Common^ I*reycr, is the Form of Printer and 
' Thanksgimg*ased on the anniversary of tbs Sov- 
ereign^ accession to the Throne. The office now 
in nM*is that which was prepared an the acces- 
sion of Queen Asm in 470®, and which wm part- 
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Iy new, end pertly composed of that prepared for 
James JI. 

In the reign of James I. both the Puritans and the 
Roman Catholics were treated with great severity, 
many of the former being compelled to leave the 
country for Holland, whence considerable numbers of 
them afterwards emigrated to America, Under this 
monarch the doctrines afterwards taught by Armi- 
ntus in Holland began to be embraced and promul- 
gated by a considerable number of the Episcopalian 
clergy in England. Thus not only was the English 
church assailed by Puritans and Romanists from 
without, but she contained within her own pale two 
parties differing widely from one another in their 
doctrinal sentiments, the one party holding Armi- 
nian, and the other Calvinist ic principles. These 
internal dissensions were carried on with great acri- 
mony, and the debated points were at length publicly 
discussed in two conferences of tho clergy held in 
A. D. 1625. Charles I. was koenly opposed to the 
Puritans both within and without the church, and 
the high-handed policy of Laud, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, led to the law# of uniformity being enforced 
against tho Dissenters. This prelate was with good 
reason suspected of intending to introduce the Ro- 
mish roligtoft again into England. Both the people 
and tho parliament were soon aroused to a sense of 
the danger to which the country was exposed from 
an arbitrary monarch and a semi-popish primate. 
Steps were taken in A. d. 1640 to check the innova- 
tions of Laud, and the severities by which they wero 
supported. The right of the bishops to sit in parlia- 
ment now began to be openly discussed, and numer- 
ous petition# wero laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, praying for tho abolition of the Episcopal 
form of church government. 

Tho Puritan party had now obtained an ascen- 
dency in the country, and the Commons, yielding to 
tho popular wishes, passed an act declaring that no 
bishop should have a vote in |>arlianicnt, judicial 
power In the star-chamber, or bear any authority 
whatever in temporal matters. Under the same in- 
fluence a bill was brought into parliament for abol- 
ishing the practice of making the sign of the cross 
in baptism, of wearing the surplice in divine service, 
and bowing at the name of Jesus. The rails about 
tho communion tables were ordered to be removed, 
and the parliamentary soldiers, in their xca! against 
Episcopacy, committed the most outrageous acts of 
spoliation upon the churches and cathedrals, break- 
ing the organs, defiling the fonts, bearing in pieces 
tho Bibles and Prayer-Books. A bold attempt was 
now made to establish Presbytery on" the ruins of 
Episcopacy. In tho Westminster Assembly which 
mot in A. D. 1643, the Presbyterians formed a de- 
cided minority, but the bold stand whi^ha small but 
able and learned knot of Independents* made, pre- 
vented any effective steps being taken to convert thl 
English church from an Episcopalian iuto ft Pres- 
byterian body. 


The ecclesiastical establishment of England stmk 
3 very day during the Commonwealth In pohBc apH 
mation. In a. d. 1644, Christmas day was ordered 
to be observed as & fast instead of a festival. The 
Liturgy was forbidden to be used in public; and the 
parish-churches were occupied chiefly by Presbyte- 
rians or Independents. To such an extent were 
matters carried by Cromwell, that he issued a pro- 
clamation prohibiting any minister of the Church o i 
England from preaching, administering the sacra- 
ments, or teaching schools, on pain of imprisonment 
or exile. The Liturgy was still read only in a few 
private families, and the established clergy were sow 
almost wholly silenced, the religious world of Eng- 
land being divided between Independency and Pres- 
bytery. 

The restoration of Charles II., however, brought 
hack nmtters to their former state. The Liturgy 
was restored in a. d. 1660, and in a short time 
the Act of Uniformity passed, by which all who 
refused to observe the rites and subscribe to the 
doctrines of the Church of England were excluded 
from its communion, and if ecclesiastics, they were 
deprived of their offices. This act came into oper- 
ation on the 24th August 1662, when about 2,000 
conscientious ministers were thrust from their bene- 
fices, being unable to conform. The death ot 
Charles II. and the succession of James II. ex- 
cited at first some hopes of an improvement in the 
position of the Non-conformists, as the crafty prince 
commenced his reign by a declaration, allowing 
liberty of conscience to All his subjects, suspend- 
ing and dispensing with the penal laws and teats. 
And even with the oaths of supremacy and allegiance. 
This apparent liberality to the Dissenters was coup- 
led with the most discouraging treatment of the 
Church of England, an ecclesiastical commission hav- 
ing been issued by which seven persons were in' 
vested with a full and unlimited power over the whole 
establishment. Beneath all these movements of the 
king lay a secret design of restoring Popery to the 
place which it had formerly held in England as the 
established religion of the country. This fondly 
cherished purpose, instead of being accomplished, 
led to that strong revulsion of feeling which accom 
plished the revolution of 1688, and finally estab- 
lished the Protestant Reformed Church of England. 
Tho reign of William 111. who, after the expulsion 
of James, was placed upon the throne, was decidedly 
favourable to the Dissenters, the Toleration Act 
having been passed, which delivered the Protestant 
Non-conformists of all kinds, except Socinians, from 
the penal effects of the Act of Uniformity. The 
abolition of Episcopacy iif Scotland, however, and 
thg restoration of Presbytery as the established reli- 
gion of that country, excited some fear, groundless 
as it proved, in the minds of many of the English 
clergy, lost William might interfere with their 
elftrch. * The only remarkable feature, however, in 
this period of the history of the Church of England 


tore the dispute which atom within the church in 
i€W between the Non-Juror* end Juror*, or High 
Churchmen, end Low Churchmen. Tim Non-Juring 
pertly refused to Acknowledge the title of William 
IIL to the crown of Greet Britain, under the belief 
that James II,, though excluded, was still their 
rightful sovereign. They maintained the doctrine of 
passive obedience, or that it is not lawful for the 
people, in any circumstances, to resist the sovereign. 
They 'held that the hereditary succession to the 
throne is of divine right, and cannot be altered ; tliat 
the church is subject only to God ; that the bishops 
deposed by William 111. continued bishops, notwith- 
standing this deposition, during the whole of their 
natural lives, thoso who were substituted in their 
places being usurpers, rebels in the state, and schis- 
matics in the church, as were all who held commu- 
nion with them ; and that this schism would fall upon 
the heads of those who did not repent and return to 
the church. 

The eighteenth century opened with bitter con- 
tentions between the High and the Low Church 
parties, not on points of theological doctrine, but on 
points of political and juirty strife. Both religion and 
learning were then at a low ebb in the Church of 
England, and yet to this dark period is due the for- 
mation of two religious societies, which liave been 
instruments of incalculable good from that day down 
to the present. We refer to the Society ‘for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, which was in- 
stituted iu 1698, and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign parts, which received a 
royal charter in 1704. A few years after, the Ban- 
ookian Controversy (which see) arose, which is 
chiefly remarkable as having led to the final dissolu- 
tion of convocation in 1717, in so far as the dispAtch 
of public business is concerned. Both houses meet, 
it is true, regularly at the commencement of each 
session of parliament, but though the members inay 
deliberate and discuss, they liave no power to decide 
a single point.’ (See Convocation.) Of late va- 
rious attempts have been made by a party in the 
Church of England to procure a revival of convoca- 
tion, bat hitherto without effect. It assembles by 
royal writ, but the royal license is withheld, and, 
therefore, it is destitute of the powers of a provincial 
synod. 

At first the suppression of convocation was felt by 
many of the English clergy to be a great hardship, 
but it appeal*, by withdrawing them from the harass- 
ing anxieties of public affairs, to have led them to 
devote their time and attention more exclusively to 
their strictly professional studies and pursuits. There 
was in consequence a decided improvement at this 
period in the character of English theological litera- 
ture. It assumed a mors vigorous, massy affect 
than it had done for a long time previous. The 
piety of the Church of England also received no 4 
slight impulse from the laboursKif John mid Charles 
Wesley* Whitfield, and their followers. {See Mk- 


THot>tsT8.) Three earnest men, with apostolio real, 
travelled from place to place, throughout the length 
and breadth of England, preaching the truth aa it Is 
in Jesus. Admiring crowds waited on their minietyy, 
while many of the parish churches were literally die* 
serted. The consequence was, that a spirit of Ut- 
ter persecution against the Methodists arose among 
not a few of the English clergy. This active hos- 
tility, however, was to a great extent limited to the 
subordinate orders of the deigy, while the bishops 
acted with greater caution and reserve. Whitfield 
having adopted Calvinistic opinions, and the Wea» 
leys being partial to Aminiau tenets, the Methodist* 
split into two parties, which have formed separate 
communions ever since under the respective names 
of We*l/y<m Methodist* and Caimnktut Meihodud*, 
Though the Church of England had been strongly 
Arminian since the Restoration of the Second Charles, 
•'they persecuted the Wesleys and their followers with 
the bitterest rancour and animosity. 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century 
the Church of England made little progress in sound 
theological learning, or in earnest efforts for the 
propagation of the truth. A spirit of coldness and 
indifference to vital religion prevailed extensively 
among the clergy, and still more so among the 
laity. A large association was formed at this time, 
called, from their place of meeting, the Fenthen 
Tm*m Clergy , which petitioned the Legislature 
for the removal of the damnatory clauses from the 
Athanaiian Creed, and the repeal of the Act of 
Klixabeth, which required subscription of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles from every ordained minister of the 
church. These lax views, though entertained by 
a large body of the clergy, and adopted by a few 
members of the Commons House of Parliament, led 
to no such changes os they desired. A keen war of 
pamphlets ensued on the subject of sulmcription to 
the Articles, but the Feathers Tavern Association 
was so overborne by the force of public opinion tliat 
it soon ceased to exist, and down to the present day 
the subscription eon ammo of the Thirty-Nine Arti- 
cles is imperatively demanded, by the 1 a ws of Ilia 
church, from every candidate for holy order*. To- 
wards the end of the last century and the first half 
of the present, the Church of England has been evi- 
dently growing in vitality and vigour. Evangelical 
truth is more generally taught in her pulpits, and 
though since 1833 the Anglo-Catuolica (which 
see), liave been growing in numbers and influence, 
never probably at any time since the Reformation 
has the church liad a firmer hold on the affection* of 
the English people. The numerous efficient institu- 
tions which liave been formed within her pals for 
the diffusion of the Gospel, strikingly manifest the 
living power which animates her aa a great section 
of the Chtffqb of Christ. Dissent ia strong at pre- 
sent in England, but the Church of has 

an WUneasurably stronger influence over the iraWie 
mind than all the forma diesent combined tqgethai 
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can possibly boost. Since the present century be* 
goo the greatest activity lias been, from time to time, 
manifested on the part of the church in overtaking, 
as far as possible, the spiritual destitution which pro* 
vails chiefly in London and other large towns. In 
this important work no fewer than between two and 
three thousand additional churches have been built. 
The £snds for these numerous erections have been 
stipjiffed partly by private benefactions, and partly 
byAariiamentary grants. 

*Sffhe Church of England though united in adher- 
ence to one oommon creed, as contained in the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, is nevertheless divided into 
three different parties, commonly known by the ap- 
pellations of the High Church, the Low Church, and 
the Brood Church. The High Church pArty have 
always entertained strong views of the Authority 
of the church, the apostolical dignity of the clergy, 
and the efficacy of the sacraments. On these* 
points their opinions resemble those of the Tracts- 
rian or Anglo-Catholic party, with whom accord- 
ingly they have become almost completely iden- 
tified. The Low Church again, or the Evangelical 
party, have no such Romanizing tendencies, hut 
avow the pure Scriptural doctrines of the best 
writers among tlie Reformers. They have no sym- 
pathy with the views of the Anglo -Catholics, and 
though in some instances they can scarcely be said 
to be thoroughly Calvinistic in their doctrinal senti- 
ments, they are far from entertaining the low Armi- 
niau views which are hut too prevalent among the 
High Churchmen. On the contrary, they profess 
to hold Lho doctrine of justification by free grace, 
through faith alone. The Ilroad Church party is of 
comparatively recent date, having been originated by 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby. It occupies a middle place 
Mween the High Church and the Low Church par- 
ties, and is founded on the principle that every doc- 
trino must bo subjected to the investigation of human 
reason. It may be considered, therefore, ns ration- 
alist in its views, though by no moans running into 
the extreme sentiments promulgated by the Ration- 
alists of Germany. Some of the party, it is true, 
are alleged to have imbibed views approaching to 
Socinianism, but they are unwilling to acknowledge 
themselves chargeable with so serious a departure 
from sound doctrine. 

The doctrines of the Church of England are em- 
bodied in her Articles and Liturgy; her mode of 
worship is prescribed in her Book eft' Common 
Prayer ; and her discipline is rcgulafed by the Can- 
ons of a. d. 1603. There are threo Coyrts of disci- 
pline in England, that of the Bishop, that of the 
Archbishop, and highest of all, that of the Sovereign! 
which is termed the Privy Council, and "which hears 
and finally decides all appeals from inferior ecclesias- 
tical courts. 4 , 

There are three orders of clergy in the Church of ’ 
England, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons (Which 
lee), and besides these there are several dignities, in- 


cluding Archbishops, Deem and Chapter*, Arekdm 
eons, and Rural Dean*. All these oidem and .digni- 
ties have certain territorial jurisdictions assigned ta 
them. The population of the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury in 1861, the year when the last census was 
taken, was 12,785,048 ; and that of York 6,286,687. 
At the same period the number of rami deaneries 
was 463, and the number of archdeaconries was 71. 
England is divided into two archbishoprics or pro* 
vinces, Canterbury and York, the former including 
twenty-one bishoprics or dioceses, aud the latter 
seven. The average population in March 1861 of 
each diocese of England and Wales was 646,383, 
which is a higher average tluui is to be found in any 
other country of Europe. The benefices in England 
and Wales are 1 1 ,728. The clergy amount in num- 
ber to about 18,000. All the archbishops, bishops, 
and deans, and a considerable number of the clergy, 
are appointed by the crown. Of the 11,728 bene- 
fices, 1,144 aro in the gift of the crown; 1,653 in 
that of the bishops ; 938 in that of cathedral chap- 
ters and other dignitaries ; 770 in that of the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the colleges 
of Eton, Winchester, Ac. ; 931 in that of the minis- 
ters of mother-churches ; and the residue, amounting 
to 6,092, in tliat of private persons. By the last, 
census there were 14,077 existing churches, chapelt, 
and other buildings belonging to the church. There 
are tlirco kinds of incumbents in the English church ; 
rectors, vicars, and perpetual curates. Rectors re- 
ceive all the tithes of the parish ; vicars and perpe- 
tual curates arc the delegates of the tithe impropria- 
tors, and receive a portion only of the tithes. These 
appointments arc for life. The ordinary curates are 
appointed by the incumbent whom they assist. 

The income of the Church of Kuglaiid is derived 
from the following sources; lands, tithes, church- 
rates, pew-rents, Easter offerings, And surplice fees, 
that is, fees for burials, baptisms, Ac. To increase 
the stipends of incumbents of the smaller livings, the 
Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty Annually receive 
the sum of £14,000, the produce of First-Fruits and 
Tenths (see Annates), and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners apply to the same object a portion of the 
surplus proceeds of episcopal and capitular estates. 
The whole revenues of the church ore supposed to 
amount to not less than £5,000,000 a-year, distri- 
buted in the most unequal manner among the various 
orders of clergy, so that while the dignitaries have 
enormous incomes, the hard-working curates reoeive 
often a mere paltry pittance seldom exceeding £80 
a-year. 

ENIPEU9, a river-god worshipped anciently in 
Thessaly, and another river-god of the same name 
was worshipped in Elis. 

iftOCH. See Edris. 

ENOLM1, a name sometimes given to the prie* 
ess of Apollo at Delphi, because she sat on the tri- 
pod tailed, Oknos. « 

ENTHRONISnC LETTERS, letters mm* «mH 
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i Hw w eJ by Christian bishops immediately after 
their instalment to foreign bishops, announcing their 
promotion to the episcopal office, and giving an ao- 
count of their frith and orthodoxy, that they might 
receive in return letters of peace and Christian com* 
amnion. If any newly ordained bishop failed to send 
these communications, the omission was regarded as 
tantamount to a refusal to hold commuuion with the 
reattof tlie Christian world. 

EMTERONIZATION, the form or ceremony of 
conducting a nowly ordained and consecrated Bishop 
(which see), to his cliair or throne in his cathedral. 
This practice is of very ancient standing, and was 
usually performed by the other bishops present, and 
on placing him in his episcopal chair, they all sa- 
luted him with a holy kiss, A portion of Scripture 
was then read, after which the new bishop delivered 
a discourse, which, from the occasion on which it 
was spoken, received the name of the Enthronistio 
Sermon. 

ENTHUSIASM, that state of mind in a religious 
person in which the imagination is unduly heated, 
and the passions outrun the understanding. In 
minds which have been but imperfectly cultivated, 
some degree of enthusiasm perhaps generally accom- 
panies religious impressions at their commence- 
ment. 14 It is not uncommon, however," as Mr. 
fiobert Hall judiciously remarks, 41 to tind those who, 
at the commencement of their religious course, have 
betrayed symptoms of enthusiasm, become in the 
Issue the most amiable characters. With the in- 
crease of knowledge, the intemperate ardour of their 
seal has subsided into a steady faith and fervent 
charity, so as to exemplify the promise of scripture, 
that the 4 path of the just’ shall be 'as the shining 
light, which ahineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.* As the energy of the religious principle is 
exerted in overcoming the world ; so that variety of 
action and enlatged experience which the business of 
life supplies, serves to correct its excesses and re- 
strain its aberrations. 

44 There are some who, proscribing the exercise of 
the affections entirely in religion, would reduce 
Christianity to a mere rule of life ; but as such jwr- 
sons betray an extreme ignorance of human nature, 
as well as of the Scriptures, 1 shall content myself 
with remarking, that the apostles, had they lived in 
the days of theae men, would have been as little 
exempt from their ridicule as any other itinerants. 
If the supreme love of God,"a solicitude to advance 
hk honour, ardent desires after happiness, together 
with a comparative deadness to the present state, 
be enthusiasm, it is that enthusiasm which animated 
the Saviour, and breathes throughout the Scrip- 
tana" 

ENTHUSIASTIC®, a name given by tbe anc&tt 
(Mu to the Vatkb (which see}, who pretended to 
utter prophecies by the perpetual influence of an in- 
dwelling demon. ' * 4 

ENTHUSIASTS, a name given to the aectVthe 


Eucuitbs (which see), because they preluded to 
be inspired, and to hold converse with the Holy 
Spirit. 

ENYALIUS, a surname frequently applied in 
Homer's Iliad to Abes (which see), the god of war 
and the Spartan youths are said to have sacrificed 
young dogs to Art* under this name. At a later 
period Euyaiius was regarded as a separate god of 
war, the son of Arts and ffttyo. The epithet JEhpo* 
lius was sometimes applied also to Dionysus (which 
seo.) 

ENYO, tho goddess of war among the indent 
Greeks, who accompanied Art* or Mar* when he 
went forth to battle. A statue of this goddess ac 
cordirtgEyL stood in tho temple of Art* at Athens. 
Aaron g the Homans the goddess of war was called 
bULi/ONA (which sec). 

V EONIAN8, tlie followers of Bon d’Etoile, a weal* 
thy nobleman of Bretagne in the twelfth century. 
Being a person of a highly excitable temperament, 
and an ill regulated imagination, he happened one 
day, on hearing the common formula used among 
the Romanists for exorcising evil spirits, "Per Hunt 
qui venturi/* ext jiuliwre t tmt tt morhm" tint is, 
“ By Him who will come to judge tho quick and the 
dead," to conceive the idea, that, from the similarity 
of the word Ewn to his own name Eon, lie must be the 
person who is to come to judge the quick and the dead. 
Being of a pleasing address, and generally attractive 
manners, this extravagant enthusiast drew great 
crowds of people after him. He travelled through 
the couutry, causing so much excitement among the 
people, that he was arrested by the authorities, and 
committed to prison, where he died. Even after 
the death of their leader, his followers continued to 
i hold him in great reverence, and persisted in declar- 
ing that ho would come again, as he had said, to sum- 
muu the world to general judgment. A number of 
the most obstinate of his adherents were burned at 
the stake. So great importance was attached to the 
reveries of this fanatic, that he was formally con- 
demned at the council of Ithcims, a. p. 1148, at 
which Tope Eugeuc HI. presided. 

EONS. See JEonh. 

EOQU1N1AN8, a sect which arose in the six- 
teenth century, deriving their name from their leader, 
Eoquinus, who taught that Christ did not die for the 
wicked in any sense wlialtvcr, but only for the frith* 

! ful. They seem to have held the Calvinistie doc- 
trine of a particular atonement. 

EOS, the Gn^k name for the goddess Auboka 
( which see). > 

EOBTJIE? an ancient Saxon goddess, who was 
worshipped in the spring about the time of the Jew- 
ish passover* She is generally supposed to have 
been identical 'with Astaetr (which see). From 
the name oT'tbis goddess, Eostre, it hat been sttp- 
tymd by various writers that the Christies festival 
held V many churches in honour of the resurrection 
of Christ, has received the name of Easter. 


EPACT— EPHOD. 


EPACT, a number which indicates, in general 
chronology and. in the table* for calculating Easter, 
the excess of the solar above the lunar year. The 
solar year consists in round numbers of 365 days, 
and the lunar year of 354 days, so that there is an 
excess of 11 days in the solar above the lunar year. 
This excess is called the Epact. 

EPACTA2UB, a surname of Poseidon, and also 
of Apollo (which see). 

EPAINE, a surname of Persephone (which 
see). 

EPAPHUS, the name given by the Greeks to the 
Egyptian divinity Apib (which see). 

EPAUCH, an archbishop in the modem Greek 
! Church (which see). 

EPAIiCHY, a tenn corresponding in the Itusso- 
Greek Church (which see), to the word diocese 
among us. The number of eparchies in Russia \t\ 
discretionary, and eutirdy at the will of the sover- 
eign. They are superintended by metropolitans, 
archbishops, and bishops. The eparchies are gen- 
erally named after the place where the prelate re- 
sides, and not after the province. Catharine II., by 
an ukase of the 24th February 1704, divided all the 
eparchies, as well as the monasteries and nunneries, 
into three classes. In the two first she placed arch- 
bishops and archimandrites over the monasteries and 
nunneries, and in the third class bishops and hegou- 
menl. At present the whole of Russia Is divided 
into thirty-six eparchies, which in extent are nearly 
the same with tlio civil divisions into provinces and 
governments. 

EPEFANOFTSCTIWa, a sect of dissenters from 
the Russian Greek church. It takes its name from 
a monk, who, hi 1724, by forged letters and recom- 
mendations, got himself ordained bishop, and was in 
consequence arrested by government, and put in 
prison, whero lie died. Some persons hold him to have 
been a legal bishop, and, looking upon him as a mar- 
tyr, make frequent visits to his tomb at Kief. The 
Epefauofschms are not numerous, and though they 
have some peculiarities, they are nearly the samo 
with the Old Coreinonialists or Starobuaot/.i 
(which see). 

EPHOD, a portion of the dress of the high-priest 
of the Hebrews, It was a vest which was fastened 
on the shoulders, and of very rich and splendid con- 
struction. The ephod is thus described by Moses, 
Kxod. xxviil. 6 — 12, 11 And they^shall make the 
ephod of gold, of blue, and of purple, of scarlet, and 
tine twined linen, with cunning work. ' It shall have the 
two shoulder-pieces thereof joined at the two edges 
thereof ; and so it shall be joined together. And 
the curious girdlo of the ephod, whicjii is upon It, 
sliall be of the same, according to thq work thereof ; 
even of gold, of blue, aud purple, and *rarlet, and 
tine twined linen. And thou shalt tHke two ony\ 
stones, and grave on them the names of the children 
of Israel : six of their names on one stone, ami the 
(Nthar six names of the rest on the other stone, ac- 


cording to their birth. With the work of an engm 
ver in stone, like the engravings of a signet, shah 
thou engrave the two stones with the names of the 
children of Israel : thou shalt make them to be set 
in ouches of gold. Aud thou shalt put the two 
stones upon the shoulders of the ephod for stones of 
memorial unto the children of Israel: and Aaron 
shall bear their names before the Lord upon his two 
shoulders for a memorial.’ 1 In this passage, it fhay 
be observed, that the materials of the ephod are 
described rather than the form, which, indeed, it is 
difficult precisely to ascertain. Commentators have 
generally agreed in considering it as approaching 
to the form of a short double apron, having the 
two parts connected by two wide straps united on 
tho shoulders. The point of union seems to have 
been under the two onyx stones, where they rest- 
ed on the shoulders. Josephus calls the ephod a 
short coat with sleeves, a description of it which is 
given by no other writer. Jerome speaks of it as # 
resembling the Roman cloak called car<icaUa s but 
without the hood. Calmet describes it as a sort of 
sash. Ralu* attaches chief importance to the shoul- 
der-pieces, which he thinks were intended to denote 
dignity, authority, and command. To each of the 
shoulder-straps was affixed a precious stone, on 
which were engraven tho names of tho twelve tribes 
of Israel. The two main pieces of the ephod hung 
down, the one in front, and the other behind, Jose- 
phus says to tho extent of a cubit, which would bring 
their lower extremity nearly to tho loins. It is not 
improbable, however, that the hinder portion reached 
almost to the foot. Two distinct bands issuing from 
the sides of either the anterior or posterior portion 
of the ephod formed, what is termed in Scripture, 

M the curious girdle of the ephod,*’ which passed 
round the body just under the arms, so as to bind it 
closely round tho region of the heart. From Pro- 
fessor Bush wo learn, that Gussetius, one of the 
ablest of the Hebrew lexicographers, is dis[Kxed to 
give to the whole ephod the form of a belt or girdle 
tltting close to the body. 

As to the materials of which the ephod was made, 
it Appears to have been a kind of brocade formed of 
fine linen, and gold thread interwoven, and adorned 
with scarlet, purple, and blue. Maimouides professes 
to give a minute account of the mode of its construc- 
tion. He says that the workmen took one thread ot 
pure gold, and joining, it with six threads of bine, 
twisted the whole into one. He did the same with 
one thread of gold and six of purple, and with one 
of gold and six of scarlet, and with one of gold and 
six of fine lineu. Thus fai twenty -eight threads 
there were four of them of gold. This description 
is probably incorrect, as so small a quantity of gold 
could scarcely convey to the ephod the brilliant ap- 
pearance which it is said to have possessed, and 
which has led it to be spoken of in Rev. i, 13, as “ a 
goltfej, gftdle." 

Thoiigh the ephod formed properly a part of the 
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dhsss exclusively worn by Ike Hebrew high-priest, a 
pftsfaier vestment of the tame kind came to be worn 
•Iso l^tlieardiiiaiyprieeu. Samuel! who was only a 
Levite, seems to have worn an ephod, and David, who 
was not even a Levite, had a garment of this kind 
when he danced before the ark. We learn from 
1 Sam. xxviii. 6, that on one occasion Saul consulted 
the Lord by Urim, and therefore must have need the 
eptydof the high-priest ; and on another occasion, 
1 8am. iu. 7, David is said to have done the same. 
These latter instances, however, of Saul and David, 
are explained by some writers as simply implying 
not that they themselves used the ephod, but em- 
ployed the priests to use it. 

On the two precious stones of the ephod were 
engraven, as has been already mentioned, the names 
of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel, six on 
the one shoulder, and six on the other. The Rabbins 
•ay, that the letters on these two inscriptions were 
so equally divided, that Joseph's name was written 
“ Jehoseph," in order to make just twenty-five let- 
ters in each stone. See High-Pmest. 

EPHOD (Robe op the), a mantle of sky-blue 
wool, wliich was worn by the Jewish high-priest 
over the inner tunic or shirt. It was worn imme- 
diately under the ephod. and hence its name. To 
this part of the high* priest's garments there is an 
evident allusion iu ltev. i. 13, where our. blessed 
Lord is said to have been “ clothed with a garment 
down to the feet.” The robe of the ephod is thus 
described by Professor Ilush : 11 It was & long linen 
gown of sky blue colour, reaching to the middle of 
the leg. It was all of one piece, and so formed as 
to be put on, not like other garments which arc 
open in front, hut like a surplice, over the head, hav- 
ing a hole at the top for the head to pass through, 
which was strongly hemmed round with a binding or 
welt to prevent it from rending, and with openings 
or arm-lioles in the sides in place of sleeves. Round 
its lower border were tassels made of blue, purple, 
and scarlet, in the form of pomegranates, inter- 
spersed with small gold bells, in order to make a 
noise when the high priest went into or caiuc out 
from the holy place. W e are not informed of the 
exact number of the pomegranates and bells. The 
Rabbinical writers are mostly unanimous in saying, 
there were seventy-two in all, which is doubtless as 
probable as auy other conjecture on the subject. It 
will be observed, tliat while the body of the robe 
was entirely of blue, this ornamental appendage iu 
the skirts was richly dyed of variegated hues, and 
must have rendered the whole a vestment of exqui- 
site beauty." The Hebrew name of this robe is mttZ, 
which is translated by t^e Septuagint, 41 an under- 
garment reaching down to the feet." 

EPHODiON. See VuTfctm. • 

EPHOROI (Or. inspectors), a name wliich some 
ofjfcstacient Christian writers give to bishops. 
^^FHPHATA (Or. be opened), a ceremony ppc- 


catechumens. It consisted in touching their ears, 
aud saying to them, Ephphata, Be, opened, donot 
ing the opening of the lmderstaadlftjg to receive the 
instructions of faith. 8t. Ambrose derives this cus- 
tom from our Saviour's example, when he uttered 
Ephphata, as he cured the deaf and the blind. Paw 
writers make any reference to this practice, which 
seems not to have been followed very extensively In 
the church. Boo Catechumens. 

EPICLE8EI8. See Collect. 

EPICUREANS, a sect of ancient Greek philoso- 
phers, the disciples aud adherents of Epiourus, Who 
flourished in the fourth century bofore Clirist. Hav- 
ing studied the systems of Plato and Democritus, ho 
showed a decided preference for tho latter; but 
without keeping strictly to the opiuions of any other 
school, he formed a school of his own. The Autda- 
mental principle of the Epicurean philosophy is, 
Shat happiness or complete enjoyment is the chief 
good of man, towards which his efforts ought to 
be mainly directed. The gratification of ono'a own 
desire of happiness is, therefore,- according to this 
selfish system of philosophy, tho grand end of all 
human action. There is here no abstract goodness, 
righteousness, or troth, no motive which has Its cen- 
tral point anywhere else thau in the Individual man. 

The system of Epicurus was essentially material- 
istic in its character, strictly following up the atomic 
hypothesis of Democritus. It viewed man as con- 
nected with the external world by a series of ema- 
nations issuing from outward objects, and combining 
with the human organisation. The sensations or 
impressions to which the outward world tints gives 
rise in the Epicurean pliilosophy, are combined in 
man with a power of generalizing these sensations, 
and thus fonning abstract notions, which, as antici- 
pations or presumptions, fonn the foundation of all 
reasoning. 

Epicurus thus reached two principles, one origi- 
nating from without, and the other from within the 
human being, and the result of these two principles 
is the reason of man. The great employment of 
reason is, to secure pleasure and avoid pain, and 
thus to attain happiness. Pleasure and happiness 
then are identical. 

But besides the metaphysical and moral opinions 
of Epicurus, ho taught also a peculiar system of 
cosmology. He believed with Democritus tluU In- 
divisible, eternal, and indestructible atoms are the 
principles o£all tilings ; but he somewhat improved 
upon the system of his master as to the motion of 
these atoms. Democritus taught that the atom* 
moved in a gfaight line in the infinite void. Thip 
hypothesis did not appear to Epicurus sufficient te 
explain the snecliantcal structure of the tuiivefee, 
and therefore, he endowed them with a second mo 
tion, in an eftique lincjby which, being borne along 
in different directions, he imagined they might gjv# 
rise ip the various phenomena of the universe. In 
his view, not only was tW production of material 
3 q * 
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objects thus accounted for, but also that of the soul 
of man, which he regarded as composed of matter 
more refined and ethereal in its nature than the body, 
but equally subject with it to mortality. A system 
of philosophy so completely material in its character 
amounted to Atheism, or tlje denial of a creating and 
superintending God. The wfyole movements of the 
universe, both in its origin and continued action, 
were the movements of an automaton or self-acting 
machine. Not that Epicurus denied the existence 
of the gods, but adhering still to his materialistic 
views, he invested these celestial beings with mate- 
rial bodies like those of men, but more perfect and 
ethereal in their nature ; and these gods, clothed in 
human bodies, wero represented as wrapped up in 
their own unchanging felicity, and utterly indifferent 
to the affairs of sublunary mortals. Thus did the 
Atheism of Epicurus deny both creating power and 
providential government. 

EPIDAllKIA. See Eleubinian Mysteries 

EPIDOTES, a god worshipped at Laccdcmon. 
It was also a surname of Zw* and some other god*. 

KP1GONATON, a portion of the sacerdotal habit, 
used in both the Greek and Homan churches, con- 
sisting of an appemlago somewhat resembling a 
small maniple, worn on the right side hanging from 
the girdle. It has been supposed to refer to the 
towel or napkin with which our blessed Lord girded 
himself when he washed the disciples* feet. Others 
regard it as an allusion to the words, u Gird thy 
sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty.” This piece 
of dress, which has generally a cross upon it, is used 
in the Uornish church, only by the Pope. In the 
Greek church it is worn by all bishops, and consists 
of a square of brocade, velvet or some stiff material, a 
foot in dimension, with a cross wrought upon it, and 
tassels banging from the three lower corners. This 
article of dress forms no part of the sacerdotal vest- 
ments worn in the English church. 

KPILKN/EA, sacred games celebrated among 
the ancient Greeks in the time of vintage, before the 
press for squeezing the grafts was invented. They 
contended with one another in treading the grapes, 
who should soonest press out the must ; and in the 
meantime they sung the praises of Dionysus, begging 
that the mwt might lie sweet and good. 

EPiMANICIA, the maniples or hand-pieces of 
the priests of the Greek church. They are j>rovided 
with fijmnnnicii i for both arms, whereas the ManH’ce 
(which see) of the Romish priesthood is wont on the 
left hand alone. The patriarch wears both the qro- 
manivia at one time. They are supposed to repre- 
sent the bonds of our Lord Jesus Chris*. 

KP1MEDKS, one of the Cuketes (which see).* 

EV1N1CION, a triumphal hymn usftd in the com- 
munion service of the ancient Christ top church. It 
consisted of the words, 11 Holy, holy, Voly, Lord God 
of Hosts.” It lias sometimes been confounded with 
the CuERimc'AL Hymn (which see). * • 

EPIPHANY, a Christian festival instituted Sn 


honour of the manifestation of Christ as Ahe Moriah 
or his consecration to the office of Messiah at his 
baptism by John, and the beginning of his public 
ministry. It is mentioned by Chrysostom aa an an- 
cient principal feast of the church in Eastern Asia, 
and in another passage the same writer calls it the 
first among the principal feasts, and the only one 
which liad reference to the appearance of Christ 
among men. From the Eastern, this festival spaaan 
to the Western church, aud accordingly, we find 
Ammianus Marcellinua relating, that in A. D. 800 
the Emperor Julian, residing at Vienna in the month 
of January, celebrated the feast of Epiphany In the 
Christian church. The Donat tots, who had separated 
from the dominant church at a time when no such 
festival was known in tho West, refused to adopt it, 
as being in their view an innovation coining from the 
Eastern church. Clement of Alexandria says, that the 
! Gnostic sect of the Uasilidians kept Epiptiany in his 
time at Alexandria. Keander thinks that this festi- 
val in all probability originated with Jewish Chris- 
tian churches in Palestine or Syria. At an early 
period the festival of Epiphany was adopted as a 
special season for administering baptism, in addition 
to the seasons of Easter and Whitsuntide. Gregoiy 
Nazinnzen appears to have been acquainted with the 
custom of baptizing on Epiphany. It was also ob- 
served in the churches of Jerusalem and Africa. 

When the Christmas festival wan introduced from 
the Western into the Eastern churches, many 
churches in the East, such as the churches of Jeru- 
salem and of Alexandria, instead of keeping two 
separate festivals, preferred combining the two into 
one. A separation of the two festivals, however, iu 
the Alexandrian church took place in the fifth cen- 
tury. The union of Christmas with Epipluuiy was 
attempted to be defended by a reference to Luke iii. 
23, from which passage, it was inferred, that the 
baptism of Christ took place on the very day of liis 
nativity. In many of the Greek churches the festi- 
val of Christmas received the name of Ei/iphany or 
Thcophuny. In course of time the Ejtiphany came 
to denote the day on which the wise men come from 
the East to worship the infant Jesus, tliat being the 
day on w Iticli Christ was first specially manifested 
as a light ro lighten the Gentiles. In Germany this 
feast is called the day of the holy three kings. Some 
have alleged tliat it was also oliserved in commemo- 
ration of the first miracle wrought by our Saviour in 
Cana of Galilee, and tliat other miracle by which he 
fed five thousand men with five loaves and two small 
fishes. It was called often in ancient times, aa 
it is still called iu tike Greek church, the feast of 
Lights, as having it* origin from the baptism ot 
Christ, “the true Light that lighteth eveiy man 
thlt cotncth into the world.” Chrysostom says, 
that in this solemnity, in memory of oar Sa- 
viour’s baptism, by which he sanctified the nature 
of < watep they were accustomed to carry home 
water at midnight from the church, and lay it up, 
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•here it would noaiin at fash and qnoomtpt, for 
•ns, two, or three years, as if it were immediately 
drawn out of any fountain. By the laws of Justi- 
nian both Christmas and Epiphany were ordered 
to be held with great veneration, the courts of law 
and the theatres being shut on these days. Epi- 
phany was the time at winch notice was appointed 
to be given when Easter, Lent, and all the moveable 
solemnities were to be kept during the ensuing year. 

Epiphany or Twelfth Bay is observed with pecu- 
liar solemnity in the Greek church. On that day the 
ceremony takes place which is termed the Greater 
Benediction of the Waters. Dr. King, in his * Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Greek Church in Russia, ’ 
gives the following description of the manner in 
which this rite is celebrated in St. Petersburg: 
‘•On the river, upon the ice, a kind of wooden 
church is raised, painted and richly gilt, and hung 
round with pictures, especially of St. John Baptist ; 
this is called the Jordan, a name used to signify the 
baptistery or font. The Jordan is surrounded by a 
temporary hedge of the boughs of fir-trees ; and in 
the middle of it a hole is cut through the ice into 
the water ; a platform of boards, covered with rod 
cloth, is laid down for the procession to pas* upon, 
also guarded with a fence of fir-boughs. After the 
liturgy is finished in the chapel of the imperial pa- 
lace, the clerks, the deacons, the priests, the archi- 
mandrites, and the bishops, vested in their richest 
robes, and carrying in tlndr hands lighted tapers, the 
oenser, the Gospel, and the sacred pictures and ban- 
ners, proceed from the chapel to the .Jordan, sing- 
ing the hymns appointed for the office ; followed by 
the emperor and the whole court. All the troops of 
the city are drawn up round the place, the standards 
of the regiments arc also planted upon it, and All the 
artillery. The artillery and soldiers fire as soon as 
the service is finished, and then arc sprinkled with 
the sanctified water. The water is held in such 
estimation by the common people, that they look on 
it as a preservative from, as well as cure of, not ouly 
spiritual but natural infirmities. The aged, the sick, 
and especially children, are brought in numbers to 
receive the benefit of these wafers, by drinking 
them, or by aspersion or immersion. Vast quan- 
tities are carried home by them in bottles to ‘bo 
kept in their houses for the use of their families dur- 
ing the ensuing year. It is considered as having 
gnat efficacy to drive away evil spirits ; therefore, 
they have a singular custonf in the evening, when 
this service is performed in the church, of marking 
across upon their window-shutters end doom, in order 
to hinder those spirits, when chased from the water, 
ss they are believed to t* by the consecration, from 
entering into their houses.” 

The HingreHans observe the practice of btessfog 
the waters on Epiphany, but in a manner somewhat 
different from that which has just bees described. 
Heat describes it thus: “A pqest preceded bf a 
tnropet, accompanied by a staadsrd-b&rps the 


officer who carries the oil, and a*ttalabteh or bowl, 
in which there are five wax-upereynade in the form 
of a cross, and another attenJsmy who carries the 
sacred foe and the frankincense, repairs to the 
river which is nearest to him, and reads, upon the 
bank-side, some prayers adapted to the satana 
occasion; after that, .he thurifies or incenses the 
waters, pours oil into them, and then lights the 
wax-tApcr* in the calabash or bowl, which he rets 
afloat ujk)h the surface. In the next place, he puts 
a cross and his holy-water stick into the river, and 
besprinkles the assistants, who wash themselves in 
the consecrated waters, and carry away with them a 
greater or less quantity of it, in proportion to thsir 
seal and ardency for devotion.” 

The Copts also have their Epiphany, on whiuh 
the following rites are practised as described by an 
old writer : “ As soon as the midnight office was 
fover, which was read at the conservatory of wafer, 
wherein they were to plunge, the patriarch withdrew 
to the vestry, from whence he returned in a abort 
time, dressed in all his pontifical vestments, attended 
by a priest and a deacon with his cope on. The 
former officiated in his alb, and the latter Imre a steel 
cross. As soon as they were got to the conserva- 
tory, the patriarch began his benediction of tlto wa- 
ter, by reading several lessons, some in the Coptic 
language, and others in the Arabic, out of the Old 
and New Testament. Afterwards he thurified the 
water, and stirred it several times crosswise with his 
postoral-statf. The priests who were present re- 
peated the same ceremony after him, During this 
benediction there was a large iron sconce with three 
branches, about six feet high, and in each of them a 
wax -candle burning. After the benediction was 
over, the congregation were allowed to plunge them- 
selves, or were plunged into the conservatory : and 
m the three who could get there first had the liap- 
pinern of Wing plunged by the patriarch himself, 
it is easy to imagine what hurry and confusion this 
imaginary act of devotion must create, whore there 
was no regard had to common decency or modest 
he! amour. After the men wore all plunged in this 
holy water, they withdrew into the choir, and the 
women moved afterwards with the same irregula- 
rity, to bear a part in this immodest, religious ordi- 
nance, which may justly be compared to tho lewd 
and dissolute festivals of the Ragans.” The Arme- 
nians also observe the ceremony of blessing tfie wa- 
ters on Epiphany, hut in a somewhat different null' 
tier : “In the fl^t place, a large bason of water la 
placed at the door of the sanctuary, all the clergy 
march in profession out of the vestry, and ascending 
% steps of the sanctuary, continue their proces- 
sion round the bason. The edebnuxt, who lias said 
mass just before, reads several prayers over the wa- 
ter in the UAgi, dips his cross into St, and afterwards 
lakes the sign of the cross in the water wiih it, jpd 
I at last •pours some chrism, into it. After that tha 
faithful wash themselves fa ft and mnj some of the 
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titer home with them, where they make the fame 
tie* of it a* the Lptin* do of their holy water.” 

A peculiar cuHbm has been long observed by the 
monarch* of Spain on the festival of Epiphany, tliat 
of offering three chalicee or communion-cape, one 
containing a piece of gold, another a portion of in- 
cense, and the third a portion of myrrh. Fora 
long period, also, the kings of England offered gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. In this custom there ia evi- 
dently an allusion to the Eastern magi presenting 
to the young child Jesus offerings of gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh. 

EPIPHANIANS, a branch of the Carpocba- 
tians (which see). 

EPI8CQPA, a name sometimes given in the an- 
cient Christian church to the wife of a bishop. The 
word is used in this sense in the second council of 
Tours, where it is sold, that if a bishop hath not a 
wife, there shall no train of women follow him. 1 

EPISCOPAL, a name given to the Deaconesses 
(which see) of tho ancient Christian church. 

EPI8COPACY, tliat form of church government 
which recognises a distinction of ranks among tho 
ministers of religion, having as its fundamental 
article that a bishop is superior to a presbyter. 
The Presbyterians, on the other hand, assert a com- 
plete parity, in respect of office And authority, of 
thoso who preach and administer the sacraments, 
whatever difference there may be among them in age, 
talents, and learning. A full view of the arguments on 
both sides has been given under the article Bishop. 

EPISCOPALIAN#, a name given to those who 
hold that peculiar form of church government which 
is called Episcopacy. (See preceding article.) The 
Church of Homo is Episcopalian in its constitu- 
tion, and acknowledges tho Pope as Universal 
Bishop, to whom all the various ^orders of clergy, 
cardinals, primates, and patriarchs, archbishops and 
bishops are subordinate. In the class of Episco- 
palian churches, also, must bo ranked the Greek 
church, which, besides tho Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, who is (Ecumenical or Universal Bishop, 
lias other subordinate juitriarchs, archbishops, and 
bishops, along with various orders of inferior clergy. 
Tho Russian church, which is on independent branch 
of the Greek church, maintains a strictly episcopa- 
lian form of government under the Holy legislative 
Synod, the superior clergy consisting of metropoli- 
tans, archbishops, and bishops. The Armenian 
church is similar hi government to the Greek church, 
their Catbolicos being equivalent ia rank and autho- 
rity to the Greek patriarch. All the- ancient East- 
ern churches, including tho Copts, Abyssinian*, and 
others, are Episcopalian. The government of several 
of the Lutheran churches appears to be a mixture of 
Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, and lifd^pondency, but 
especially of tho two former. This ir die case with 
the German Lutheran church. The churches ofSw^ 
den and Denmark, however, are wholly Episcopal 
The Reformed churches, both those wliich are Zuing- 


Hau and those which are Calvinian, are not Episcopa- 
lian, but Presbyterian in their form of government. 
The church of the United Brethren or Moravians fa 
also Episcopal, though they allow their bishops no 
pre-eminent authority. 

The Church of England is strictly EpiseopaHan in 
its ecclesiastical constitution, and differs both from 
the Lutheran and Reformed churches, with which it 
holds no ecclesiastical communion. Professing**# 
derive its episcopal succession from the Church of 
Home , it recognises the validity of Romish orders, 
while Presbyterian ordination is rejected as null and 
void. Before the Act of Uniformity was passed in 
1662, the orders of Presbyterian churches were ad- 
mitted by the Church of England, and it was not 
until the time of Laud that the slightest doubt came 
to be entertained as to their validity. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, tho ministers of foreign churches, even 
although ordained in the Presbyterian form, were 
by express enactment declared to be admissible to 
English benefices, simply on obtaining the license of 
the bishop. Accordingly, many prcsbyterially or- 
dained ministers were found occupying pastoral 
charges within the palo of the Episcopalian church. 
The question, however, of the validity of the ordi- 
nation of Presbyterian ministers was brought under 
public discussion in England in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Episcopacy had l>oen thrust 
upon the Scottish people by James L after his suc- 
cession to the English throne, and that the new bish- 
ops might be consecrated with due Episcopal form, 
three of them were despatched to London for ordi- 
nation, though they had previously liecn regularly 
ordained Presbyterian ministers. Andrews, Bishop 
of Ely, raised the difficulty, whether these three Scot- 
tish ministers ought not to be ordained priests before 
being consecrated as bishops. In reply to this dif- 
ficulty, Bancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, main- 
tained that Presbyterian orders were quite valid, 
otherwise there would Lie no lawful ministry through- 
out the foreign Reformed churches. This last opi- 
nion prevailed, and the proposal to re-ordain the 
bishops-elect from Scotland fell to (he ground. The 
Act of Uniformity produced a complete change in 
the practice of the church in thin matter, no minis- 
ter, not cpiscopally ordained, being allowed to entat 
the pulpits of the English clergy. Accordingly, 
when Charles II. re-established Episcopacy in Scot- 
land, Leighton, Slutrjj, and others, who bad only 
received Presbyterian ordination, were ordained 
priests before being consecrated to the Episcopate. 
In 1689, Episcopacy was abolished in the Church of 
Scotland, and “ all superiority of any office of the 
church in this kingdom above Presbyters." Rom 
that day, down to the present, while Episcopacy has 
boen the established form of religion in England, 
that of Scotland has been Presbyterian. 

EPISCOPAL (Protestant) CHURCH OF 
AMERJPA. This huge and rmgmelatde body of 
Christians had its origin in tbesoattecedoongregarioiw 
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tUeh sprung up In North America In the beginning : 
ofthe seventeenth century) composed chiefly of Eng* 
Mt Migrants, who had been reared in the doctrine, 
worship, and discipline of the Church of England. 
From 1607 to the dose of the American Revolution in 
1766, HI the Episcopal clergy in all the English co- 
lonies were under the supervision of the Bishop of 
London. The consequence was, that for more than 
one^randrod and seventy years, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of America eitfoyed no proper epis- 
copal supervision, there being no bishop in the coun- 
tiy invested with the power of conferring holy orders 
or admitting to the communion by confirmation. 
Such a state of things was far from favourable to 
the progress of the church in America. Attempts 
were made at various periods to remedy the evil. 
In the reign of Charles 1. a project was devised 
of sending a bishop to New England, but it was 
not carried into effect. After the restoration of 
Charles II. a similar proposal was made by Lord 
Clarendon, and a patent was actually roado out for 
the consecration of a bishop of Virginia, but this 
plan also was defeated. The subject was again and 
again mooted, but to no practical purpose. The 
Society for Proj>agftting the Gosjk*.! in Foreign Parts, 
which was chartered in 1701, took up the matter, 
but the death of Queen Anne prevented them from 
accomplishing their purpose. Some of the dignita- 
ries of the Church of England felt a dee]) interest in 
the Transatlantic branch of their church, and in 
1715, Archbishop Teniaon bequeathed £1,000, for the 
support of bishops in America. At length steps 
were taken in Scotland among the non-juring bishops 
for carrying out the long-desired project. Two 
bishops consecrated for the American church, the 
Rev. Robert Weiton and the Rev. John Talbot, sailed 
across the Atlantic in 1723. But the British gov- 
ernment would neither allow colonial bishops to be 
onhtined in England, nor would they permit bishops 
to officiate in the colonies who had been ordained 
elsewhere. Mr. Weiton, accordingly, had scarcely 
set foot on the shores of America wlien he received 
orders immediately to return to England, and the 
other bishop, Mr. Talbot, having died soon after his 
arrival, this scheme also failed. 

The subject of the appointment of bishops for the 
American church was once more taken up in England, 
and the Bishop of London resolved to consecrate the 
Rev. Mr. Colehatch, his suffragan, to officiate in the 
colonics, but the new bishop was prohibited by gov- 
ernment from leaving the kingdom. Still the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel earnestly pressed 
the matter, and their efforts were seconded by nearly 
the whole Episcopal branch at the time ; but all was 
to no purpose, the Dissenters, both in England end 
the colonies, giving the most strenuous opposition to 
the consecration of bishops for the American church. 
Audit was not until the Americans had eeierted their 


despatched the Rev. Samuel Sectary for Eng tad to 
receive episoop, consecration, hut unfbrttmsMly in* 
•operable obstacles presented thedfetfvee. It was 
found that the bishops could not consecrate a bishop 
for an independent country without a special aet A 
parliament authorising them to do so, which per* 
mission parliament would not grant. Dr. Seabury, 
therefore, after spending ten months in London, with 
no prospect of obtaining the fulfilment of hiswishes, 
repaired to Scotland, where, without hesitation, the 
non*jnring bishops of that country consecrated him 
to the Episcopal office as Bishop of Connecticut. 
This act of the Scottish Episcopalians was imme- 
diately followed by a change in the views of the 
English government, and no difficulty was now ex- 
perienced in obtaining full permission for the Eng- 
lish bishops to consecrate other bishops for the 
Americau Episcopal Church. An aot of parlle- 
iflont was passed in 1787 empowering the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London to conse- 
crate three bishops for the dioceses of Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, and Virginia. 

The Protestant Episcopal church is the oldost 
Protestant church in the United States. The first 
congregation of the body was formed at Jamestown 
in Virginia, in 1G07, and enjoyed under the English 
government all the privileges of an established 
clmrch. The numlter of congregations gradually in- 
creased, not only in the new colony of Virginia, but 
in the colony of Maryland, and also in New York, 
since 1693. But till tho American Revolution, its 
clergymen could only be ordained In England, and 
were mostly chosen, os well as partially supported, by 
tho Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. Since the Revolution this clmrch has made 
steady, but by no means rapid progress. Its present 
position is thus sketched by Dr. BchafT: “ It does 
not properly correspond so well as the Puritan and 
Presbyterian churches to republican institutions; 
and on account of the English sympathies, which a 
largo number of its clergy cherished for very obvious 
reasons, during the Revolutionary war, it Incurred 
suspicion of a want of patriotism, and was, therefore, 
for a long time unpopular. Yet, it has in its favour 
staunch old English traditions, an important theologi- 
cal and practical religious literature, and a name M 
renown even in the history of America — for Wash- 
ington, for instance, and most of the great statesmen 
of Virginia, belonged to it— and by its compact, 
imposing, sad ]KsrsonalIy responsible form of govern- 
ment, and 2ts tituegical worship, without any special 
missionary effects, it has a strong attraction for the 
higher classemnd the polite, yet would-be religious 
woski. It may be called, in a certain sense, the aris- 
tocratic and ftfthionable church of the United States, 
which, howev^, Involve* m the time time a serious 
defect, since inAhe church of Christ ail dUHncfcioas 
dT society ought to disappear in the feeBikg of earn- 
toon gain and common salvation, and before the m- 
fol realities of tbe eternal werid. From its cksgy 
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the President chooses most of the chaplains for the 
army and navy. In the couuiry, in the lower orders 
of society, and in the west, it lias very feeble hold; 
but in the great cities of the east it is wealthy attd 
strong. Ju New York, for example, it possesses, not 
by any means the most intelligence and piety — in 
these it must yield to the Presbyterian — but the 
greatest outward splendour, the most imposing and 
costly churches, and the fattest livings. With a mass 
of high-flying rnen of the world, who attend its wor- 
ship merely for fashion's sake, and perhaps also for 
the music, but never think of such a thing as 
thorough conversion, it nnmbers among its members 
many truly pious porsons, whose religious life is 
more evenly and harmoniously formed, than that of 
most Puritans The large accession which the Epis- 
copal Church continually receives from other deno- 
minations, is, by no means, to be referred entirely to 
outward considerations, lmt, in many cases, to deepest 
inward grounds. Many laymen, ami even Puritani- 
cally or Methodistically educated clergymen, pass 
over to it, because they see in it the true moan be- 
tween the extremes of Puritanism and Romanism, 
and bocauso they think, that it alone equally meets 
both the evangelical Protestant and the Catholic in- 
terests. Yet many such Episcopal clergymen, who 
have come from other Protestant denominations, 
liave been driven by the same desire for a fixed ob- 
jective ecclcsiasticiHin and a liturgical altar-service, 
beyond this via media into the Homan camp." 

In the American Episcopal Church, as well as in 
the English Church, there have always been two 
parties; the High Church party, which takes its 
stand on the episcopal constitution and the theory 
of apostolio succession, and, more than all, on the 
Book of Common Prayer; and the Low Church 
party, which takes its stand with equal right on the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, being Cafvinistic in the doc- 
trine of election, and Zuinglian in the doctrine of the 
sacraments. There is also, as in England, a consider- 
able and daily increasing party, corresponding to the 
Broad Church school, of which Dr. Anmld was tho 
founder. The Anoi.o Catkolics (which see), also, 
are rapidly making way in America. We learn from 
Dr. Schaff, that “ almost half the Episcopal ministers 
there are more or less Puscyistic, and several among 
them, including Bishop Ives of North Carolina, have 
passed over to the Romish church ; while most con- 
tent themselves with the idea of an Anglo-Catholi- 
cism, in hope of a future, closer union with tho 
Eastern churches, and the Roman bishop as patri- 
arch of the West." 

In soveral points tho American Episcopal Church 
differs from the mother-church in England. Her 
liturgy omits the Athanasian Creed, the prayers for 
the Royal family, the services whiefy relate to the j 
death of Charles I., to the restitutior of the Stuarts 
In 1660 , and to the Gunpowder plot under James !t. 
But besides these comparatively trifling peeSilJarities, 
the American church, from its position as being situ- 


ated in a republican country, is Aw# from the ao*l*» 
statical supremacy of the crown, which is an om e n 
tial feature of the English clrnrch ; and aoeoodmg^ 
all the passages in the Thirty-Nine Articles, toe 
Liturgy, aud the Canons which bear upon the head* 
ship of the Sovereign, liave heen either struck out 
or modified. The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America enjoys full freedom of action, and lias the 
privilege of self-government. It lias also full lay ns* 
presentation. The organization of the church is 
thus described by Dr. Schaff : “It is divided into 
dioceses according to the political divisions of the 
country, the names of the dioceses corresponding to 
the number and names of the States ; while the Ro- 
man Catholics name their sees after the larger cities. 
Only the great Stato of New York lias two dioceses 
— on eastern and a western. At the head of each 
diocese stands a bishop, who is usually at the same 
time rector of one of tho more important congrega- 
tions, and is in part supported by it, or draws his 
salary from the interest of a special fund, or, if there 
is no such fund, or if it is not sufficient, from the 
annual collections made by his Presbyters. Every 
spring he assembles ail the Presbyters of his district, 
with as many lay delegates as there are parishes, in 
a diocesan convention. He, as president, opens the 
convention with a charge, consisting of a statistical 
report of his official labours during tho past year, 
with appropriate exhortations, and sometimes theo- 
logical expositions. Here all the affairs of the dio- 
cese are attended to. To this body belongs also the 
power of electing the bishop of the diocese, of choos- 
ing a standing committee as his council, and of pre- 
renting him for trial. Every three years tho Gen* 
oral Convention, as it is called, assembles in one 
the larger cities of the Union, for the most part in 
New York and Philadelphia alternately. Agreeably 
to tho arrangement of the old English convocations 
and of tho British Parliament and tho American 
Congress, this convention consists of two bouses, an 
upper, or the house of Bishops (now numbering 
thirty-one or two), which sits with closed doors, and 
is presided over by the oldest or senior bishop*— for 
there are no archbishops as in England— and a lower, 
or the house of clerical and lay deputies, which is 
composed of an equal number of Presbyters and lay 
delegates from all the dioceses, none being allowed to 
send more than tour of each order, and which holds it* 
deliberations in open church. This triennial General 
Convention is the supreme judicatory of the Episco 
pal Church in all matters of doctrine, worship and 
discipline. The concurrence of both houses is neces- 
sary to the enactment of a law. The vote is counted 
by dioceses. The house of Bishops has a veto upon 
the acts of the lower house. This power may pus* 
vent many useful reforms but also many tandem 
changes or dangerous innovations, especially in an 
age and country, which has a morbid pasrioo for 
tar-macing.” 

There were thirty-five bishops in the United 
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Blaise in 1854, belonging to the Protestant Episco HI, sought for end obtained the tide Of UKtVBROAL 
pel church. The salaries of the clergy are regulated Bishop from the Greek Emperor* end the date ol 
tQT *a agreement between them and their people, this event a, i>. 606 is generally considered by Pro* 
The number of clergy amount to 1,700, the churches testant writers as the date of the M revelation ol 
to MOO, the communicants to 106,000, and the ad- Antichrist, 

Iterant* to 1,000,000. Of all the Protestant deiio- EP1SOOPUS KEGIONAKIUS* a bishop In for* 
mutations in the United States, this lias perhaps tlie mor times, whose labours were confined to no partial" 
fairest prospects of success. There is at present a lar place, but who wandered about from one district 
movement on foot, in which, however, the bishops to another. 

do not sympathise, for rendering this church increas- E1MSOZOMENE, a name given by the Capped** 
ingly efficient and popular. What is to be the re- cian Christians to AecRN*iON-l)AY (which see), pro* 
salt of the movement, time alone can determine, bably because on that day our salvation was per- 
but with the seif-accommodating power which it footed. 

possesses, and the advantage of lay representation, EPJSTEMONA11CJ1 (Gr. fpiatmai to know, and 
this clinrch may yet be honoured to do much to- arcJto to rule), an officer iu the Greek churcli, whose 
wards advancing the cause of Christianity in Amor- office it is to watch over the doctrines of the church, 
tea. aud to examine alt matters relating to faith. 

EPISCOPATE, the office of a Bishop (which EPISTLE, the first lesson in the Communion 
see). Service of the Church of England, deriving its name 

EPI8COPI EPISCOPOIUJM (Lat. bishops of from the circumstance that it is generally taken from 
bishops), a name sometimes applied to bishops in the the Apostolic Epistles ; though sometimes it is taken 
ancient Christian church, because, as Epiplianiua from the Acts, and occasionally from tho writings of 
says, they make bishops by ordination. the Old Testament Prophets. The Epistles occur 

EP1SCOPI SENATUS (Lat. bishops of the not only in the Liturgy iu Us present form, but also 
senate), a name given in tho Canon Law to the in both the First and Second Books of King Edward 
Chapter op a Cathedral (which see). Vi. Dr. Hook t looks that they are as old as the 

EPitiCOPlSSAS, a name sometimes given to the timo of Augustine iu the sixth century. Bishop 
Deaconesses (which see) of the ancient Christian StilUngfieet says, that for four hundred years till the 
church. time of Pope Celuatme, tlie Uomish churcli liad 

KP1SC01MJS JUILEOUUM (Lat. bishop of neither psalms nor lessons from the Old Testament 
the Jews). Tlie Jews in England under the first read before the Communion, but only Epistle and 
Norman kings, had over them an officer under this Gospel. In othor churches, they liad lessons out ol 
dame, licensed by the crown, who judged and ruled the Old Testament a» well as the New. 

■cm according to their own law. EPLSTLEK, an occlesiastical officer mentioned in 

^KPISCOPUS (ECUMEN1CUS, universal bishop, the Canons of tho Church of England, and in the in- 
a title which the Greek bishops of the larger sees junctions of Queen Elisabeth, whose duty it was to 
and chief cities of the East were sometimes arrogant read the Epistle in collegiate churches. lie was ap- 
enough to assume. When this title was adopted by pointed to be dressed in a cope. The office Is now 
John the Faster, patriarch of Constantinople, in a obsolete, but it is mentioned in the original oou- 
conucil hold in A. i>. 588, Gregory the Great opposed stitution of Norwich cathedral, founded by charter 
his pretensions with the utmost vehemence, And in of King Edward VI. 

order to establish more firmly his own authority aa EPI&TLE8. This term is usually applied spa- 
bishop of Homo, and, therefore, sitting in the chair daily to those letters contained in the New Testa 
of Peter, ho invented the fiction of the power of the incut, which were addressed by t)u> apostles on vari- 
keyi as committed to tho successor of St. Peter, oua occasions to different Christian churches. They 
rather than to the l*ody of the bishops, which bad amount iu number to twenty -one, and are divided 
been the recognized opinion up to that time. In iuto two classes, the Pauline Epistles, or those which 
one of his letters, he says, u I ara bold to say that were penned by the Apostle Paul, and the Catjso- 
whoever adopts or affects the title of Universal mc Ephtle* (which see), or tissue whicli w m ad- 
Bishop has the pride and Ammeter of antichrist, dressed not to particular individual* or eburdtee, lal 
and is in some manner his forerunner in this liaughty to Cluristiaus gen (gaily. Fourteen of these Aposto- 
quality of elevating himself above the rest of his lie Letters w erg written by the great aj*ostle of Ilia 
order. And indeed both the one and tho other Gentiles. Tlmy arc arranged in Urn New Testament 
asem to split upon the •same rock ; for as pride no^chronologically, or in the order of time, but AO* 
makes antichrist, strains his pretensions up to God- cording to the Yank or importance of the soci e ties or 
head, so whoever is ambitious to be called the onfr persons to whourthry were addressed. Tho unseat 
or universal prelate, arrogates to himself a dbtin- arrangement bfyhat whioh was foliowod in tho tktt 
gaSahed superiority, and rises t* k were upon the of Eusebius, who fiourislusd in the b egi nn ing of the 
nrin* of the rest.” Only two yqprs after the death fount* dfcotury, and also probably of hmim, who 
of C Ngnt y, whe penned these words. Pope Eqptfoce lived in the second century. r The Cathohc Epistles 
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m loveu iu number, and contain the letters of the 
Apostles James, Peter, John, and Jude. 

The Apostolic Epistles afford abundant confirma- 
tion of the truth and authority of Christianity. 
They strikingly establish the most important facts 
mentioned in the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 
The chief particulars of our Lord’s life and death ore 
referred to in such a way as to show that the writers 
were familiarly acquainted with them, as having 
themselves been eye-witnesses of the same ; nor do 
they rest their claim to be believed on the more or- 
dinary footing of human testimony, but they appeal 
to the possession of miraculous gifts with which as 
apostles they were endowed, avid which fully estab- 
lished their divine mission. The Epistles are in 
fact inspired commentaries on the doctrines of the 
Glospel, giving a fuller, more systematic, and dearer 
lisplay of evangelical truth than is to be found in 
my other portion of the Sacred Volume. Stfc 
Bibus 

EPISTOLjE CANONIC-®. See Canonical 
Letters* 

EPISTOIY COMMENDATORY. See Com- 

MANDATORY LETTERS. 

EPISTOLjE DIMISSORY. See Dimibsory 
Lett tilts 

EF1STOLAS SYNODIC dB, a name sometimes 
given to Enthkonihtic Letters (which see), but 
more generally used to indicate the circular letters 
by which a primate summoned a synod of the an- 
dout Christian church. 

EPITHALAM11JM (Or. fpi, upon, and thnlamo * , 
a marriage), a marriage song. It was customary 
among the Jews in andent times to sing a song ac- 
companied by musical instruments, in praise of the 
bridegroom and bride. See M a ft k i a cj e. 

EPITUAC1I ELION (Gr. epi, over, and trachelivn, 
a neck-piece), a vestment of the Greek ecclesiastics, 
wliioh, instead of being put round the neck like a j 
scArf, is joined at the centre, and has an orifice left 
at its upper end that it may be passed over the 
head. It is usually of rich brocade, and ornamented 
with gold and costly gome. 

EPOCH. SoojEka. 

EPONA, the Divine protectress of horses among 
the ancient Greeks* Images of her, whether in 
painting or sculpture, were frequently found in 
stables. 

EPONAMON, a name givon by the natives of 
Chili in South America to the Devil, as being strong 
and powerful. See Devil-Worship. 

EPOPSIUS, a surname of Zeus, Apollo, and 
Poseidon (which see). « 

EPOPTJL See Klbubinjan Mysteries. # 

EFULONES, a special order of priests among the 
ancient Romans. They were originally three in 
number, and wore first appointed B,c. 198 to pre- i 
aide at the Epuldm Jovia (which eee), and tfo j 
.festivals held in honour of the other godrt * Their ! 
number was afterwards increased to seven, and Ju- | 


Hus Cflosar added three more 4 , but in asfcoi t thne 
the number was ogam reduced to seven* The gu* 
lam formed a college or religious corporation recog- 
nised by the state. “They had their name,** cay a 
Kennet in bis Roman Antiquities, « from a custom 
which obtained among the Romans in tame of public 
danger, of making a sumptuous feast in their temples, , 
to wliich they did as it were invito the deities them- 
selves ; for their statues were brought on rich «beds 
with their pulrnnaria or pillows, and placed at the 
most honourable port of the tab!© ea the principal 
guests. These regalia they called spate or kite 
temia ; the care of which belonged to the eputem*” 

EPULUM JO VIS (Lot. the feast of Jupiter), one 
of the festivals of the ancient Romans held in hon- 
our of the father of the gods. At these heathen 
feasts, in commemoration of their deities, splendid 
couches were prepared, on which were laid images 
of the gods, and rich entertainments set before them. 
On these occasions the Epulones presided. See pre 
ceding article. 

EQIJIHIA (Lat. eq nus, a horse), two festivals, 
celebrated the one iu February, and the other in 
March, by the ancient Romans, in honour of Mars, 
the god of war. Horse races were the principal 
amusement on these occasions, and hence the name. 

ERA. Seo Aura. 

EKASTIANS, those who adhere to the opinions 
first publicly avowed by Thomas Erast us, a doctor 
of mediciue at Heidelberg in Germany, in the six* 
toenth century. A public dispute took place b 
A. D. 1508, on certain theses concerning the neces- 
sity of church government, and the power of pres- 
byteries to excommunicate unworthy persons. The 
dolmte was conducted on the one side by Mr. George 
Withers, who had left. England in consequence of 
the controversy concerning church ceremonies ; and 
on the other side by Erastuft, who, although at an 
earlier period he had held the opinion that excom- 
munication is warranted by the Word of God, now 
came forward openly to defend the doctrine that 
the church has no power to exercise discipline of 
any kind, but is entirely subordinate to the autho- 
rity of the civil magistrate. Erastus, however, did 
not proceed so far, in his published writings, aa to 
deny wholly, and in all cases, the right of the church 
to excommunicate, but, on the contrary, he admits 
ted that profane, scandalous persons ought to he 
suspended from the sacrament, and if they still per- 
sisted in their offences? they ought to be excommu- 
nicated. lie enumerates, in his writings, seven differ- 
ent classes of persons, who ought not to bo regarded 
as members of the visible church, and if found in 
it ought to be cast out. , The classes to which be 
refers are these, 44 1. Idolaters. 2. Apostates. 8* Such 
Ok do not understand the true doctrine^ that h, ig- 
norant persons. 4. Such as do not approve and 
embrace the true doetrine ; that is, heretics sod sec- 
taries. 6. Such y desite to receive the aacnmnt 
othesyisc than in the light manner, and tocnidlgg to 
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Chnat'i institution. 6. Such as defend or justify | 
their wickedness. 7. Such as do not confess and ; 
acknowledge their sins, and profess sorrow and re* ; 
pent&nce for them, and a hatred or detestation of 
them.” 

Others, however, went far beyond Erastus in tlicir 
views on this subject, confounding completely tho 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, denying the sy- 
nodical power of cfiisujkfl, holding that both the 
power of nuiking laws, and the corrective power of 
censuring transgressors, belong exclusively to the 
civil magistrate. No such sentiments had ever been 
broached by the divines of the Reformation, not 
even by Zuinglius himself, and although most of 
thorn had passed away from this eortldv scene before 
the theory of Erastus had been set forth in all its 
grossness, yet Ucza, in advanced years, entered the 
field against Erastus with a vigour ihnost equal to 
that of his early years. 

From Germany the Knistmn controversy was 
transferred to England, and the important topics con- 
nected with it occupied a prominent place in tho de- 
bates of the Awmbly of divines held at Westmin- 
ster in A. d. IfiW. The chief defender* of Eras- 
tianism in the Assembly, were Seldom Whiteloeke, 
Light foot, and Coleman ; and tbo principal ground 
»n which they rested their defence, was an alleged 
analogy between the. Mosaic and the Christian dis- 
pensations. “They held,” says Dr. Hethcrington, 
in his * History of the 'Westminster Assembly,* 
“that the Christian system ought to resemble, or 
rather to be identical with, the system of tho Mosaic 
dispensation ; and they attempted to prove, that there 
were not two distinct and co-ordinate courts, one 
civil and the other ecclesiastical, among the He- 
brews, but that there was a mixed jurisdiction, of 
which the king was the supreme and ultimate head 
and ruler, and that, consequently, the civil courts 
determined all matters, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
and inflicted all punishments, both such as affected 
person and property, and such as affected a man's 
religions privileges, properly termed church cen- 
sures. From this they concluded, that the civil 
magistrate, in countries avowedly Christian, ought 
to possess an equal, or identical authority, and ought 
consequently to be the supreme and ultimate judge 
in all matters, both civil and ecclesiastical, inflict- 
ing or removing the penalties of church censure 
equally with those affecting person and property. 
The arguments on which they most relied were 
drawn from rabbinical lore, rather than from the 
Bible itself, although they were very willing to ob- 
tain the appearance of its support, by ingenious ver- 
sions, or perversions of peculiar passages of Scrip- 
ture.” The argument of Coleman, in a sermon which 
he praache4 before the House of Commons oti fib 
90th of July 1045, was thus plausibly stated, “A 
Christian magistrate, as a Christian magistrate, is a 
governor in the church. All magistrates, it is tree, 
are not Christian' ; but that k their fault : all should 


be; and when they are, they are to manage their office 
under and for Christ. Christ ha£h placed govern- 
ments in bin church. Of other governments be-, 
sides magistracy I find no institution ; oi them 1 
do. 1 find all government given to Christ, and to 
Christ as Mediator; and Christ, as heed of these, 
given to the church. To rob the kingdom of Christ 
of tho magistrate and his governing power, I cannot 
excuse, no, not from a kind of sacrilege, if the ma- 
gistrate be Ilis.” 

The Erast ian principles put forth by Coleman 
were ably refuted by Mr. George Gillespie, in a 
short pamphlet appended to a sermon which he 
preached in August of the same year lmfore the 
House of Lords. To this Coleman replied, but Gil- 
lespie, in a short rejoinder, exposed his opponent In 
a most masterly way. Various pamphlets were pub- 
lished on the disputed points in the year 164f>; but 
fbwarda the close of the year appeared Gillospioh 
powerful treatise, entitled 'Aaron's Hod lilamom- 
ing; or the l)i\ ino Ordinance of Church Go vom 
men t Vindicated,’ wldcli was published almost simul- 
taneously with a very learned and clatiorafc work by 
Samuel Rutherford, another Scotch divine, under tho 
title, ‘Tho Divine Right of Church Government and 
Excommunication.* These works against the Eras- 
tians, along with another from the pen of tho famous 
Apollonius of Middlcburg, established on a firm and 
irrefragable bonis the giand truth, so clearly and ex 
plioitly laid down in the Westminster Confession, 
that “Christ hath appointed a government in the 
church, in tho hands of church officers, distinct from 
the civil government.** 

The Erast ian theory, when followed out to its 
legitimate issue, makes the church dependent for its 
authority upon the will of t lie magistrate. Both, 
however, are Divine institutions, but though sprung 
from the. same source, tne appointment of God. 
they have a separate existence, an independent 
will, and a co-ordinate authority. They have, it Is 
true some ends in common, And they have also some 
common means for the accomplishment of these ends. 
But there are various essential points of difference 
between the church aud the civil government, which 
render the attempts of the Ernstians to confound the 
two, alike contrary to reason and Scripture. They 
differ in their origin, civil government having been 
appointed by God as the governor of the universe, 
and the church having been appointed by Christ in 
his capacity Mediator. They differ in thoir ex- 
tent, civil government being an ordinance extending 
to all riation*,yuid the church embracing those only * 
who have been brought within range of the Gospel. 
Tiny differ In regard to some of the purposes which 
they sene, cifil government being fitted to attain 
various secular Vnds, which the church, from its 
strictly spiritual character, could never accomplish * 
ifiid the church, on the other hand, being adapted to 
the fuhiffnent of several spiritual purposes, which the 
civil government, from its strictly secular diameter 
5 n 
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sould never reach. They differ in the weapons 

Poseidon and Hephestns. Erectbeus is said to 



which they respectively wield, the civil government 

have introduced into Athens the worship of Athene^ 



having the power of the sword, from which the 

and to have instituted the festival of the Panathe 



church i'h deluded, while the church lias the power 

mm. He was the first who drove a chariot with 



of ecclesiastical discipline from which civil govern- 

four horses, and, accordingly, he received a place 



moist is excluded. They differ finally in their offi- 

among the constellations under the name of Auriga 



corn, the civil government having no authority to 

or the charioteer. 



prcAch or administer the sacraments, while the 

EREMITES. Sec Anchorets. 



church has no authority to intrude into the office of 

KKGANA, or Eroatis (Gr. ergon , a work^ a 



the magistrate. 

surname of Athena, as having taught mankind all 



It is important to observe, that the church and the 

kinds of arts. 



civil government not only differ in various points 

EIUDANUS, a river-god among the ancient 



from one another, but each sb in its own proper 

Greeks, the sou of Oceania and Tethys. The first 



sphere independent of the other. They liave each 

who mentions him in Hesiod, but Herodotus regards 



of them a distinct and independent jurisdiction, so 

tliis divinity as a mere poetical invention. 



that neither does the state derive its authority from 

KRJNNK8, a surname of Hermes. 



the church, as the Romanist alleges, nor does the 

KKINNTES. Sic Kuiirnioks. 



church derive its authority from the state, as the 

KRIS (Gr. contention), the goddess of discord 



Erastian alleges. Both theso opinions are equally* 

among the ancient Greeks. It was she who threw 



wide of the truth. 

the apple of discord among the gods. She was said 



But the question naturally arisen, Can theso two 

to he the sister of Ares and the daughter of Nyx. 



societies thus distinct from, and independent of, each 

LUMEN SUL, a god, supposed to have been iden- 



other, form an alliance so as to net in harmony for 

ticnl witli Mars, which was worshipped by the an- 



the national good ? To umtiy it appears impossible 

dent Saxoiin in Westphalia. This idol was destroyed 



that such an alliance can be effected without cither 

by Charlemagne in a. i>. 799, and its temple con- 



tho one party or the other suffering an abridgment 

verted into a Christian church. 



of its independence ; and, accordingly, those who 

EROS, the god of love among the Ancient Greeks, 



entertain conscientiously this opinion consider such 

corresponding to the Roman god Amor. Hesiod is 



an alliance as inexpedient and unlawful. To many 

tho first who mentions him in connection with the 



others, again, it appears quite possible that the 

creation of the world, Eros being the connecting 



church may form an alliance with the state, which 

power of love which introduced harmony among the 



will, nevertheless, leave entire the just prerogatives 

conflicting elements of chaos. Some of the oldei 



of each, and at the same time promote the common 

Greek poets describe him as the firbt of the god* 



ends of both. Hence the Voluntary Contro- 

who sprang from the mundane egg. There is an* 



versy (which soc). 

other Eros, however, who is spoken of by the later , 

! 


ERATO, one of the Mures (which see), and also 

poets as a son of Aphrodtif, a youth of handsome \, j 


one of the Nereii>s (which see). 

figure and lovely countenance, who rules both gods 1 


ERDAVIRAFH, an eminent impostor who arose 

and men. lie is often represented os a winged 



In Persia in the third century, ami was considered as 

youth, blindfolded, carrying a Ik»w and quiver full of 



tho true and real restorer of the doctrines of tho 

arrows, which he discharges at the hearts of mortals. 



Magi. Being ambitious to support the character 

He was chiefly worshipped at Thespiss in lkcotia, 



which he boro of a man of God, he protended to l>e 

where a rude stone was his symbol, ^and a festival 



cast into a profound sleep, during which he assured 

was observed regularly in honour of this god. Bee 



his admirers that his soul was released from her 

next article. 



earthly tabernacle, in order to take her flight to hea- 

EROTIA, a festival celebrated every five years at 



ven. His soul was seven entire days in her passage 

Thespian in Bceotia, in honour of Eros, the god 01 



to realms of light and bliss ; during which time his 

love. Little is known regarding this festival, except 



body was constantly attended by six Magi, and the 

that it was conducted with music and wrestling. 



king in person, all of them jointly praying and fast- 

ERYCINA, a surname of Aphrodite, who was so 



ing till his return. 

named from Mount Ecyx in Sicily, where a temple 



EREBUS, a son of Chaos, an<| father of either 

was erected in her honour. About the beginning of 



and Hemeca, by his sister Night. The torm, which 

the second Punic war, her worship was introduced 



signifies darkness, is also used to signify the dark 

at Rom* tinder f he name of Venus Erycim , and a 



and gloomy space through which, according to the 

temple tniilt for her worship. 



indent heathens, souls pass on their way to Hades 

ESCHRAKITES (Arab, enlightened), > Moham 



(which see). * 

lqadan sect, who, like the Platonists of old, give 



ERECTHEUS, a king of Athens/ in whose hon- 

themselves to contemplation. They meditate chiefly 



our after his death a temple was erected to his wo* 

npon God, and differ from other Mohammedans in 



, ship on the Acropolis, which was known fey the 

thieving a Trinity of Persons in the Godhead. This 



name of the Erecluheium, in which were statues of 

i 

they ^x(»lain by tliree folds in a handkerchief. They 
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nave no gnat respect for the Koran, which, except 
la so far as it proves their own doctrines, they con* 
aider as abrogated. Being convinced that the su- 
preme happiness of man consults in the contempla- 
tion of the Divine majesty, the gross notions of 
Mohammed concerning the pleasures of paradise they 
look upon as mere idle fancies, and hold them in 
contempt. This Is one of the most respectable and 
moat highly esteemed of all the Mohammedan sects, 
and their doctrines, as well as whole deportment, ap- 
proach most nearly to those of Christians. 

ESPOUSALS. See Betroth rent. 

ESSENES, one of the three ancient sects of the 
Jews. There has been considerable diversity of 
opinion as to their origin. Their name is supposed 
by some to be derived from a Syriac word owi, to 
heal, and in confirmation of this derivation, it may 
be remarked, that they are often called Therapeutic 
or healers. Some suppose them to have originated 
in the time of the Maccabees, about it. c. UVO, and 
they have even been considered as identified with 
the Aasiheans (which ace), while others trace them 
back to the Itechabites. The Essenes were divided 
into two classes: — the Practical Essenes, who lived 
in society, and were not opposed to the married life ; 
— and the Contemplative Essence, who lived chiefly 
n retirement, and devoted themselves to meditation. 

On the sect of the Essenes generally Dr. .Welsh 
remarks : 14 The servile hypocrisy of the Pharisees 
and the cold reasonings of the Badducee* being 
equally distasteful to them, they had recourse to a 
mystic devotion and an ascetic life. They fixed 
their residence in the desolate tracts on the western 
shores of the Dead Sea, where they were joined from 
time to time by men of views similar to their own. 
Though receiving the Old Testament Scriptures as 
of Divine authority — like most mystics, they were 
ready to set aside alike the authority of written reve- 
lation and the dictates of reason, upon the sugges- 
tions of their own imagination. They were chiefly 
devoted to the pastoral and agricultural life, and to 
some of the simpler mechanical ails, the proceeds of 
their industry being conveyed occasionally to cities, 
in several of which they had communities established. 
Medicine occupied a considerable portion of their at- 
tention, which seems to have been connected with 
inquiries into the hidden powers of nature. In re- 
gard to their moral and religious views, our informa- 
tion is not wholly to be depended on, as Josephus 
and Philo seem both to have Keen animated with the 
wish of impressing their Greek and Roman readers 
with an idea of romantic or philosophic purity. There 
seems no reason to doubt, however, that they led 
harmless lives, supporting themselves by manual 
labour, showing great kindness to the members of 
their community, and seeking in their religious ef- 
ercises to realise something more than a compliance 
with outward forms. The mixture of freedom from 
regard to ceremonies, and a servpe attachment 40 
here, which has always distinguished roy&qfc and 


which proceeds from their making their own flute) 
their guide, is to he observed among the Breanos* 
Sacrifices woxfc offered— but not In the Jewish tem- 
ple ; oaths were prohibited— except that by which 
they were, after a noviciate of three years, bound to 
their order; the Sabbath rest was observed with a 
scrupulosity tliat cannot be recorded ; and they not 
only avoided all intercourse with the heathen, hut 
even with other Jews, and with the inferior da — $ 
of their own sect. Their numbers were compara- 
tively small. The peaceful tenor of their lives Meres 
to have preserved them, amidst the storms that • 
shook Judea, in the respect of all parties. *tbay ex- 
erted, however, little influence upon tho general char 
acter.” 

It is a somewhat remarkable circumstance, that 
while our blessed Lord during his public ministry 
openly censured the other Jewish sects, he never 
Aren once mentions the sect of the Essenes, nor does 
their name occur throughout tho whole of the New 
Testament. This is generally accounted for by the 
supposition that from their preference of a retired 
and secluded mode of life, they never probably came 
in contact with our Lord and Ids apostles as the 
Pharisees and Badducees did. Though not directly 
mentioned, however, they arc supposed to lie alluded 
to by Christ under the term eunuchs in Mat. xix. 12. 
'Hie apostle Paul also, iu his Epistle to the Colos 
sians, seems to refer to them. Thu* Col. ii. 18, 28 
“ tat no man beguile you of your reward in a volun- 
tary humility and worshipping of angels, intruding 
into those things wliich lie hath not seen, vainly 
puffed up by his fleshly mind. Which things have 
indeed a shew of wisdom in will-worship, and hu- 
mility, And neglecting of the body ; not in any hon- 
our to the satisfying of tho flesh.” 

The Essence believed in the immortality of the 
soul, the existence of angels, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments, but they seem scarcely to 
have believed in tho resurrection of the body. All 
that is known either of tho opinions or practices of 
the sect is derived from the writings of Josephus, 
tfiilo, and Pliny. The two first-mentioned authors 
bring themselves Jews, give a somewhat highly 
coloured description of the Essenes. Josephus gives 
us a detailed view of their mode of life. 44 They are 
the strictest people towards God of all men living : 
they make a conscience of not speaking one word of 
common business before the sun rises; but they 
have certain traditional forms of prayer for that oc- 
casion, imploring particularly from God, that the 
sun might shine upon them. After tills act of dev* 
tion they are all dismissed to their several tasks and 
employments; and when they have studied and 
wrought hard *t ill eleven at noon, they meet again 
with linen clothes thrown over them, end to weak 
themselves alf # over with cold water. Upon this 
purification they retire to their cells, where ne mor- 
tal of jury other profession is allowed so much as to 
breathe upon thorn; from ttuuiee they enter into the 
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rotatory, or diningroom, which they account little * commanded ; to declare lumself an enemy to eh 
leee holy than the temple itself* When they have wicked men, to join with aQ the lovero of light end 
staid there awhile without a word speaking, the baker equity, to keep faith with all men, hut with princes 
brings up every man hia loaf, and the cook every especially, as they are of God's appointment, and his 
man his plate or mess of soup of the same sort, and ministers. He is likewise to declare, that if ever he 
sets it before him. The priest then blesses the comes to be advanced above Ida companions, he will 
meat, and not a creature dares so much as touch it never abuse that power to the ii\jury of Ids subjects, 
till the grace be over : and so after dinner another nor distinguish himself from lus inferiors by any 
■ grace again ; for they never fail to give God thanks ornament of dress or apparel; but that he will leva 
I both before and after meat, as the author of the and embrace the truth, and bring false speakers to 
blessing. This duty being over they quit their justice. lie binds himself likewise to keep his hands 
habits, as in some measure sacred, aud so to their clear from theft and fraudulent dealing, and his soul 
ordinary work till evening. They go next to sup- as untainted with the desire of uujnst gain ; that he 
per, as before, where they sit together, guests and will not conceal from his fellow professors any of tins 
all, if they Itave any, at the same table. There is no mysteries of hia religion, nor communicate any of 
manner of noise or disorder in those houses : they them to the profane, though it should be to save hia 
speak by turns; and this way of gravity and silence life. And then for the matter of his doctrine, that 
gives strangers a great veneration for them. This is he shall deliver nothing hut what ho hath received; 
the effect of a constant oourse of sobriety, in theft that he will endeavour to preserve the doctrine itself 
moderation of eating and drinking only to suffice tliAt he professes, the books that are written of it, 
uature. ami the names of those from whom he had it. Theeo 

44 III the administration of justice they are tho protestations are made use of as a test for new 
most regular and exact people Alive ; they determine comers, and as a security to keep them fast to their 
nothing but what is carried by a hundred voices at duty.” 

least; and when the judgment is once past, there is This sect arose in the country lying on the west 
no recalling it. Next to the supreme authority of | side of the Dead Sea, and thence they spread over 
God himself they reckon that of their legislators, other parts of 1’alustine. Josephus says, there were 
making it death to speak ill of them, or to blaspheme many of them dwelling in every town, and he men- 
them. They ascribe great honour to their elders, tions four different orders of them, all of which, 
and to the majority of tho people, and think it very however, are resolvable into the two classes already 
reasonable to obey the one and hearken to the other, mentioned, Practical ami Contemplative Kssenes ; 
When there are ten together in council, no particu- some characterised by the one feature, and others by 
lar person is to speak, if the other nine be against the other, while not a few might prefer to adopt a 
it. They make it a matter of immorality to spit to- combination of both. It was a curious peculiarity 
ward the middle of the company, or upon tho right of the sect, that they sent gifts to the temple at Jeru* 
hand. They are the strictest observers of the »Sab- salem, while they themselves declined to attend, 
bath of all sorts of Jows; for they do not only make Noander thus most judiciously accounts for this 
ready the Sabbath-day's meal tho night before, to practice. “If wo may trust tho words of Josephus, 
avoid kindling a tire upon that day ; but thuy daro they did indeed send gifts to the temple, and tli us 
not so much as roniovo a pot or a dish from one expressed their reverence for the original establish- 
place to another." incut ; discharging in this manner the common duty 

Simple, plain, and unostentatious, both in their of all Jews, os it was their principle to fulfil every 
dress and manners, they arc represented as having obligation that bound them; yet they did not visit 
wandered about from place to place without any tho temple themselves, perhaps because they looked 
fixed residence, carrying nothing with them except upon it as polluted by the vicious customs of the 
arms for their protection. They held a kind of com- Jews. They thought that the holy rites could be < 
inunity of goods, so that what one wanted another performed in a worthier and more acceptable manner ; 
was bound to supply. A candidate for admission into within the precincts of their own thoroughly pure 
tho society was kept on trial for an entire year, and and holy community. In like manner, also, they 
when his probation was tiniahed, he was received performed their sacrificial offerings, for the presenter 
into the body, being presented w ; th a pick-axe, a tiou of which, within the pale of their own society, 
girdle, and a white garment. But ev&n then he was they believed themselves best prepared by their aa- 
not permitted to eat at tho common table till ho had cetic lustrations. The authority of Moses standing 
given evidence by a probation of one year longer, so high with them, there in not the least reason for 
that he was a fit person to associate With the com- supposing they would wholly set aside the sacrificial 
munity. Before being fully united to the Esseite tarship appointed by him, unless it were true, per- 
sorietv, Josephus says, that*" he is first to bind him* haps, that they looked upon the original Mosaic 
self by solemn execrations and professions to lovb religion as having been corrupted by later additions, 
snd worship God, to do justice towards tan, to and amqug these additions reckoned also tho sacrifi- 
cing no creature willingly, no, nor to do it, though rial worship, as we find inserted in the Clementines ; 
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whioh, however, so for as it regards the Etsenes at 
least, admits not the shadow of a proof. Now it is 
singular, it must be admitted, how, as Jews, they 
oould entertain the opinion, that they might be al- 
lowed to offer sacrifices away from Jerusalem. But 
caprice in the treatment of whatever belongs to the 
positive hi religion, forms, indeed, one of the charac- 
teristic marks of such mystic sects. And it miglit 
wei accord with tbe spirit of such a sect, that in 
proportion as they looked upon the sacrificial wor- 
ship, instituted by Moses, as a holy service, they 
should be so mnch the less disposed to tako any part 
in its celebration, amidst all the wickedness in tlie 
desecrated temple at Jerusalem; and should main- 
tain that only among the really sanctified, the mem- 
bers of their own sect, was the truly spiritual temple, 
where sacrifices could be offered with the proper 
consecratton.” 

ESTABLISHED CHURCHES, those churches 
which are explicitly recognized and supported by the 
state. The question has been often agitated, particu- 
larly in Britain, within tho present century, whether 
civil establishments of religion are lawful, and even 
supposing them to be lawful, whether they are expe- 
dient. This formed with the Puritans, at least with 
a large party of them, a fundamental ground of oppo- 
I sitirm to the Church of England, and from the rise of 
j the Brownists, or first Independents, may be dated 
! the commencement of the Voluntary Contro- 
j YER8Y (which sec), as it is called, which has at dif- 
ferent periods been agitated with more or less keen- 
ness, both in England and Scotland, down to tins pre- 
sent day. 

The argument in favour of established churches 
may be thus stated: It is admitted on all hands, 
that, in hw natural relations, as opposed to his civil 
aud political relations, man is imperatively bound to 
promote the interests of true religion. As an indi- 

■ vidua), or even as a brother, a parent, a friend or a 
! ncighliour, he is responsible for tbe faithful discharge 
? j of this ]>anunouut duty. But when we trace the man 
i; into his civil or conventional relations as a citizen, a 
| ’ subject, or a magistrate, he is alleged to be altogether 

! free from this rcsfiotiKibility, of advancing the inter- 
; csts of truth. This is, in plain language, to Assert, 

■ that, in nil his natural relations, a man is bound to*be 
; a Christian, and to act like a Cliristiau ; but, in his 
! strictly civil duties, he not only may, but must, be 
t an unbeliever, and act, in so far as he does act, in 
! the capacity of a citizen, a subject, or a magistrate, 

as a decided unbeliever. It is undoubtedly true, 
that at the original formation of the social compact 
—a phrase which we may be permitted to use with- 
out being supposed to found civil government up- 
on tbe social compact — every individual has, no 
doubt, surrendered a portion of his natural libeffy 
in exchange for what he considers au equivalent, 
if not a greater good. But it cannot be admit- 
ted, that, for the attainment of social roivUeges, 
however great, any individual either duT opeould 


part with one of these fundamental obligations which 
lay upon him as a creature of God, He whs erigL 
nelly and necessarily bound, by the primary laws of 
his being, to promote the diffusion of divine truth to 
the utmost extent of his ability. This la not de- 
nied, so long as we speak of man in his natural re- 
lations, but the point at which this responsibility 
stops is affirmed by the opponents of civil «s~ 
blishments, to bo tliat at which, to man's natural 
were superadded civil relations. Now, though in 
all his former situations the obligation in question 
is admitted, the circumstances of niAU In society 
are viewed, and in many respects we are for from 
denying it, as essentially different. The laws fay * 
which society ts regulated are strictly convention- 
al, ami in tho very terms of its formation are in- 
cluded the exchange of individual for social privi- 
leges. No uiau, however, can barter a moral obli- 
gation for any consideration whatever. The exist 
citco of tho obligation is admitted to extend over 
all the circumstances in which man is placed up 
to that point whore the social compact is formed ; 
and, therefore, upon the opponents of Ecclesiastical 
Establishments lies the burden of proving, that the 
circumstances of man iii civil society are such as 
to preclude the existence or operation of this fun- 
damental obligation. It seems impossible to con- 
ceive of any possible, much less of any actually ex- 
isting circumstances, in which man could be fret 
from such an obligation, so long as the relation ex- 
ists between the Creator and the creature. For the 
enjoyment of the invaluable privileges connected 
with a Rtate of society, man, no doubt, readily parts 
with not a few of his individual and natural rights. 
His moral obligations, however, must necessarily re- 
main entire ; aud it is in the nature of tilings abso- 
lutely impossible, that, by any mere conventional 
arrangements, he con be denuded of these without 
violence being done to tho primary laws of his ex- 
istence upon oArth. 

Rut it may perhaps be said, tliat, in entering into 
society, all his original obligations arc maintained to 
full operation, only, there is a general understand- 
ing, that, to the civil relations on which he has now 
entered, the obligations in question do not extend. 
Instead, however, of this allegation having been ever 
admitted to any extent, there never has existed, as 
Bishop Warburton lias well remarked, a nation upon 
the foce of the earth, where a civil establishment of 
religion has* not occupied a prominent place among 
her political ixugitutions. The United States of 
America fornj, no doubt, an exception to tills re- 
mark ; but as the plan is still in process of experi- 
ment, it can scarcely, wc should think, be adduced 
os weakening* even in the slightest degree, the force 
of the argument drawn from all past history and ex* 
perience. if $e voluntary principle had been neons* 
tartly involved in the original structure and arrange- 
ment# ef civil aociety, it would surely have assumed 
a conspicuous piece in the common or the statute 
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bw of Rome, at least) of the ancient or modern na- 
tions. Far from this being the case, however, 
religion has, without a single exception, uniformly 
received the sanction and authority of the State ; and 
it is not till very lately, that the propriety of such 
an arrangement has been at all disputed ; and, there- 
fore, we are authorized in inferring, that the alleged 
inconsistency of the obligation to promote the in- 
terests of truth, with the existence of civil society, 
has never been admitted, in the past history of the 
world, up to a very recent period. And the state- 
ment itself is by no means axiomatic. Supposing, 
for the sake of argument, that, at the original forma- 
tion of the social compact, it had been demanded of 
any individuals, whether subjects or rulers, to sus- 
pend the exercise of the obligation which lies upon 
them to maintain and extend the interests of truth, 
would not this have been an obvious infringement 
on the liberty of conscience? They are imperatively 
bound to promote religion, whatever may bo the 
civil advantages derived from their ceasing to do so ; 
and “ whether they ought to obey God rather than 
man, judge yo.” 

It is ailogod, however, that the variety of opinions 
which exist among the members of a civil commu- 
nity in reforenco to the subject of religion, precludes 
the possibility of any individual, in a purely civil 
capacity, promoting its division, unless by a direct 
encroachment on the liberties of others. Wore 
truth at all dependent upon the erring judgments 
of men, this objection would have possessed no 
little force. But the fact is, the very admission of 
the moral obligation, evon though limited to strict- 
ly natural relations, involves an admission, that 
religion is an actual reality, not a matter of mere 
opinion. An objection precisely similar, is often 
urged by superficial infidels against tho very truth 
of Christianity itself. The opinions of men differ 
widely, say they, as to what religious truth con- 
sists in; and are we not authorised in thinking, 
that let a man’B opinions be what they may, if he is 
only sincere aud consistent in maintaining them, he 
will find acceptance in the sight of God ? Now, our 
roply both to the infidel and to the opponent of 
Church Establishments, would be precisely the same. 
Men may differ in sentiment, and it may often be 
difficult to discover truth from error; but truth 
nevertheless does actually exist, and if any man fails 
to find it, the responsibility lies upon his own head. 
Now, in reference to a civil community, the obligation 
to receive aud to propagate the truth lies upon each, 
and consequently, upon all its members The volun- 
tary churchman admits the obligation uptai each indi- 
vidual, but dentes it in reference to tho whole mass it* a 
social state, as infringing upon the right of individual 
opinion. This right, however, it is impossible to con- 
cede, so long as we are speaking of mm) obligation. 
Every man is bound to accept for himself, and mi 
all possible means of diffusing throughout themom- 
munity the truth, and the truth only ; and it is no 


reason, surely, which could stand the teat of a Judg- 
ment-day, that we had failed to discharge either of 
these duties, because men differed in opinion as to the 
nature of truth. The law of God ia not dependent 
for the maintenance of its obligations and authority 
on the fitful fancies of degenerate man. 

The conclusion, then, of this part of the argument 
is, tliat upon all the members of a social community, 
both separately and conjointly, lies the obligation of 
maintaining an open profession of the true religion, 
whatever varieties of sentiment may exist among 
them. It is no objection, be it observed, to this 
conclusion, that where men differ widely in opinion, 
it cannot he carried into practical operation. We 
arc not speaking of what is, but of what ought to be ; 
and if, from any cause whatever, men have put them- 
selves in such circumstances that they cannot pos- 
sibly fulfil the commands of God, these commands 
are by no means, on that account, relaxed, but, on 
the contrary, still maintain their authority unaltered 
and unalterable. If the duty be impracticable, the 
responsibility lies upon those who have rendered it 
so. Hence we would argue, that if either at tho ori- 
ginal formation, or in the progress of society, any 
nation lias either denied or failed to fulfil the duty 
of advancing tho interests of religion as a commu- 
nity, they are chargeable in all its extent with na- 
tional infidelity. 

The principle of an Ecclesiastical Establishment 
is founded, it is affirmed, on those moral obligations 
from which no possible circumstances can free us, 
and which form the very foundation of our moral 
constitution. It may wear the aspect of an infringe- 
ment upon the rights of those who deny the truth of 
that system of religion which is established ; but it 
would not only appear, but actually be a serious de- 
reliction of duty on the |uirt of the whole commu- 
nity, were the national profession neglected. The 
matter then resolves itself into a question of incon- 
venience to some, as Paley has termed it, on the one 
hand, and a question of duty imperative* upon all, on 
the other; and which of the terms of the alternative 
ought to bo adopted, cannot possibly admit of a 
doubt. 

Passing, however, to the argument drawn from 
Scripture, we remark, that in the course of the patri- 
archal dispensation the principles of an ecclesiastical 
establishment were obviously acknowledged and 
acted ou. From the peculiar circumstances of the 
age, as well perhaps as from the want of union 
among the scattered pastoral tribes, the paternal and 
the raagistratical authority appear to have been uni- 
formly combiued in tbe same individual ; and with 
these was Also combined, a* is well known, the aecer- 
dotal office. So that by one and the same person 
were executed the functions of a father, a king and 
a priest ; and tliat too, be it observed, not ia conse- 
quence of any express appointment of God, as in the 
cast of tVe Mosaic ritual, but arising, aa hr at best 
as cate be discovered, from the peculiar state of 
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•eefety at the time. The history of Abraham might 


\ be adduced in illustration of these remarks. Tto 
j Ml were only beginning as it were to emerge from 
| the natural relations of man ; and yet no such incon- 
j gruity seems to have existed as to have led to the in* 

; convenience and injustice and oppression which are 
I alleged necessarily to arise from the union of these 
| two separate elements. It must not be alleged that 
} w# are pleading for a combination of the paternal 
I with the magistratical functions ; they are essentially 
! distinct from each other. But the existence of the 
j principle of a national religion, at the period to which 
i we now refer, is in our view peculiarly interesting,* 
i as being a remarkable era in the history of man when 
| the tocial compact was in the course of being formed, 
i and the laws of a civil polity were as yet scarcely 
: distinct -from the original law of nature. 

' In passing from tho Patriarchal to the Jewish dis- 
j pensAtion, ari objection is raised by the opponents of 
i Establishments to the validity of any appeal to that 
| quarter. The circumstances and whole genius of the 
. Jewish, are alleged to have differed so widely from 
i those of the Christian economy, os entirely to pre- 
j elude any legitimate deductions being drawn, even 
! analogically, from the one. to the other. Now, it is 
, no more tlian justice to admit that the Jewish sys- 
tem was in many respects peculiar, and, indeed, alto- 
’ gether singular in its nature, and on those pcculiari- 
| ttV» we do not feel ourselves authorised to found any 
» general conclusions whatever. But wo are far from 
consenting on that account to keep out of view the 
j Mosaic economy, as bearing strictly and immediately 
, on the point before us. It was a system, we readily 
! allow, containing many peculiarities which were only 
j intended to serve a special and temporary purpose, 
j but neither of the Jewish, nor of any dispensation, 
whether appointed or sanctioned of God, can it be 
i atTirmed that it embraces no general fundamental 
! principles which aits independent of all mere circuin- 
1 stantial details. It detracts not in the slightest degree 
j from the argument for establishments drawn from the 
! 1 Jewish system, that in itself that system was typical, 

; and connected with a pure theocracy. In so far as it 
I 1 was so, no general reasoning can be founded upon it ; 
but the opponents of Established churches forget, tliat 
whether viewed as a civil polity, or as an ecclesiastical 
, community, or as both simultaneously, there lie at 
the very basts of its structure as a society, principles 
; which are equally applicable in ’every age and in 
! every country. These are* of course, the funds- 
• mental principles of moral obligation which belong 
| to man both in his individual and social capacity. 

! And does not the very fact tliat the Jewish govern- 
j meat existed under the dorm of a theocracy, render 
| it the more certain that it would be based on the 
j eternal and immutable principles of rectitude Jtad 
) truth? In these circunurtauces, no valid objections 
can be raised, on the ground of its being a theocracy, 
to an argument founded on these printi^es, as ex- 
hibited Sa the gorenuneat of the Jews. And with 


equal truth may it be asserted that the typical no* 
ture of the Mosaic dispensation is far from preclud- 
ing any appeal to it on general principles, inasmuch 
as types, whether referring to jteFSona or thingf> in- 
volve in their very meaning ami dorigu many moral 
and spiritual principles which are more clearly tut 
folded in the antitype. Whatever is matter of Mini 
obligation, is, in its nature and design, under what- 
ever form it may be represented to us, matter of 
universal interest and universal application. It is 
not to bo imagined, surely, for a moment, that a 
principle thus clearly developed both in the patri- 
archal and Mosaic dispensations, would be unknown 
in the Christian. 

Tho importance of the principle of Establishments, 
and the foundation on which it rests, render it very 
improliable, a /Wort, tliat the New Testament would 
contain the slightest hints of its abrogation ; and tho 
Result of a candid examination of tho whole Christian 
dispensation is quite in accordance with what might 
have been anticipated. Some passages have no 
doubt been adduced which at iirst sight may seem 
opposed to nil interposition of the civil power in be* 
half of the church ; those however are brought for- 
ward in an isolated form, detached entirely from the 
context with which they ore connected, and by which 
their meaning is necessarily modified, it is by the 
neglect of this simple and obvious rule of Scripture 
interpretation tliat heresies of every kind in theology 
are propped up by separate Mentenc.es from the Ha 
cred Writings, which, if read along with the preced- 
ing or succeeding context, would bo found to bear no 
such meaning as that which is attached to them 
Independently altogether of the principle we are now 
considering being founded on moral obligation, the 
evident sanction which it is admitted to have received 
from God under tho ancient economy, called fur an 
explicit declaration tliat such was the Divine will ere 
its abolition could liave been accomplished. 

It has been alleged, however, in opposition to the I 
argument for establishment* drawn from Hcripture, 
that tho New Testament is silent on the subject, at 
least in so for as a direct precept is concerned. Now 
we must decidedly demur to the principle on which ; 
this objection is founded — that nothing is obligatory i 
on us save wliat is expressly commanded in Hcrip- 
ture. Innumerable general principles pervade the 
sacred volume, the application of which, in particular 
instances, is left to the exercise oi a sound discretion 
and an enlightened judgment. The principle in 
question is one pf this nature. It is capable of ap- 
plication under a great variety of modifications, each 
one of widen would require to have been specified 
ip any law which had been laid down in Scripture 
This, howetfer, was quite unnecessary in the peculiar 
circumstances wf the cams. The principle itself bad 
its origin in, the moml constitution of man; end 
► wliile examples of its practical operation were ex- 
hibit o§ in the Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensa- 
tions, we eaumot alio# that any distinct precept 
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wu to be expected in tlie New Testament church. 
The Gospel economy wan strictly universal in its 
design, and no law is recorded which was liable 
to be modi lied in the mode of its application by 
peculiar, perhaps local circumstances. But though 
no precept was recorded expressly on the subject, 
might not an exemplification of it Imve Inicn given 
in the early Christiau church such as liad Wen 
already giveu in the Jewish church? To this wo 
can only reply, that to have done so would have 
been to have changed the whole course of ordinary 
events at the time, or in other words, would have 
amounted to a miracle, and we know that the usual 
inode of acting on the part of Deity has been to 
allow the responsibilities of man to influence his con- 
duct with as little miraculous interposition as pos- 
sible. It is not ours to dictate to the All-wise at 
what time a miracle might be expected. We must 
fudge of what Ood ought to have done by wbat lid 
actually does. 44 Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?’* 

One grand objection which is urged against the 
principle of Kstablishments is its alleged inconsis- 
tency with the whole spirit and gcuius of Christian- 
ity. It is surely a priori very improbable that wbat 
is capable of being demonstrated to be a fundamental 
law of moral obligation, and wluit bus been expressly 
sanctioned by Divino authority from the fall of man 
down to the advent of Christ, should be after all 
opposed to the principles of the Christian scheme. 
This is of itself, wo affirm, a presumptive argument 
so strong as to put us on our guard against any 
attempts which may bo made to thrust forward 
isolated passages. There is no doctrine, however 
absurd and heretical, which lias not found support 
iu this mode of interpretation. The utmost cau- 
tion however is necessary, the text adduced must 
be studied in connexion with its context, tlm scope 
and design of the writer or speaker must be carefully 
kept in view, and no clause must be regarded as a 
general statement, the meaning of which is obviously 
modified by particular circumstances, whether of 
time or place, at or in which it was written. In op- 
position, however, to these plain anil acknowledged 
rules of Scripture interpretation, the adversaries of 
church Establishments are in the constant habit of 
referring us to the well-known declaration of our 
Lord , 41 My kingdom w not oftitut world'' The reply 
of Dr. Inglis is so excellent that we make no apo- 
logy for quoting it. 

44 In the court of Pilate, the Roman governor of 
Judea, Jesus was accused of having forbidden his 
comitryraen to give tribute to Caesar, saying that he 
himself was Christ a king. Pilate in consequent 
asked him , 4 Art thou the king of the .lew’s?* And 
•lesus answered hi the affirmative, but added, My 
kingdom it not of this wW.' Who* does not per- 
eeivo that the single object of this declaration was 1 * 
to disavow all pretension to such tcm|H>ral authority 
as could absolve the Jews either from their obli- 


gation of paying tribute to Cnsar, or from their 
allegiance in any respect to him as their earthly 
sovereign ? The religion of Christ, so far from ab- 
solving subjects from their allegiance to the poten- 
tates of this world, was to lay them under * new 
obligation to such allegiance, as they desired to 
maintain a good conscience towards Christ himself as 
their spiritual king. It was therefore impossible 
that the charge brought against him should nofeiie 
repelled in the way which we have Been ; nor can it 
bo regarded as reasonable, in the circumstances of 
the case, to attach any other meaning to his words 
than what has been already stated as applicable to 
the charge in question.** 

And taking the statement in its Absolute sense, 
who that is at all acquainted with Christian truth, 
doubts it for a moment? The church of Christ is a 
body separate and distinct from the world, liaving 
independent laws and office- Usurers of its own. No 
man save an Kras turn would no confouud the Church 
with the State as to allege that the magistrate hud 
any, even the slightest authority in regulating the 
internal affairs of the church. Tbe.se must be left 
entirely to her own office-bearers, under the guid- 
ance of the Great lleud. Though we thus deny the 
power of the civil ruler, in sturfo, we nevertheless 
concede to him a most interesting and extensive 
sphere of exertion when we assert his right to govern 
and legislate in regard to the church, or in other 
words, circa *<ura. This is his legitimate province 
iu faithfully discharging the duties of which, ho will 
most effectually fulfil the great end of Ids office as 
an “ ordinance of God;” and in the neglect of which 
ho is deeply culpable, inasmuch us independently 
altogether of his moral obligation he is failing to em- 
ploy one of the most ctlcctual menus of becoming a 
*• minister of good” to the people over whom lie rules. 
Tim punishment of tho criminal is not more neces- 
sary tlmn the prevention of crime, wdiich can only be 
successfully accomplished by the infusion of Chris- 
t ian principle into the minds of the people by a rightly 
constituted Ecclesiastical Establishment. In the per- 
formance of this part of the magistrate's official duty, 
as in every other, there is no doubt included the idea 
of compulsion, which results from the nature of civil 
government in all cases. And here, it may be of im- 
portance to attend to the real nature of this com pul 
siou. It is not ecclesiastical, it is strictly civil; it is 
not an interference with any arrangements wi the 
church, it is an interference with the people concerts 
ing the church; it is not resorted to with the view 
of coercing the consciences of any individuals of 
whatever opinions, to the exclusion of any others, it 
is a compulsion used towards every individual in- 
discriminately for tho benefit of the whole com- 
mibiity. 

It is scarcely necessary to advert to the objection 
which is sometimes urged by the adversaries of 
Chirch Establishments, that it is altogether uHrw 
wa oo the part of the magistrate to decide in met- 
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for* of religion, and the very existence of an estab- 
bfithmont supposes his having done so. Whatever 
may be the opinions of men, truth nevertheless 
exists, and it has moreover been revealed, and there* 
fore every men is responsible for the reception that 
be gives it. If the magistrate supports the true re* 
ligion, he supports those opinions which both he and 
nit subjects were bound to maintain ; but if he sup- 
potts error, the responsibility lies either with himself 
or with those who have led to the establishment of 
a system which is unscriptural. Be it observed, 
however, that the criminality does not primarily 
attach to the establishment, but to the adoption of 
error; aud though his belief in the first instance of 
heretical doctrines lias undoubtedly led to the hein- 
ous crime of establishing a false religion, it is not the 
principle of establishments which lias led to the sin, 
but the adoptiou of false views, either by the ruler 
personally, or by the people by whose influence and 
advice he has been guided. But is not. it has Itoen 
said, the possibility of erring in this point a dear 
proof that such a duty was not designed to belong to 
him? No; otherwise what would become of all the 
other duties which, as a civil ruler, he is bound to 
discharge? He is equally liable to err in all civil 
duties as in this, and yet whu would argue that from 
that very circumstance it was never designed by the 
Almighty that he should discharge them? Has man, 
by rendering himself incapable of obeying the Divine 
commandments, brought about the abrogation of the 
moral law? Surely not, and yet to this conclusion 
w© must come, if we admit the principle on which 
the objection proceeds. 

There is no objection which is more frequently 
urged against the establishment of any particular 
system of religion, and none which has Apparently 
a stronger ©fleet upon the minds of multitudes, than 
the alleged injustice of such a principle. Looking 
at the matter Abstractly, we do not conceive tlmt 
there is, at all events, any intentional partiality or 
injustice in a government so acting. They do not 
establish a system as professed by one part of the 
community, to the avowed exclusion of a system 
professed by another j»art of the name community. 
The question is viewed as a great national benefit 
which wili redound to all from this particular act 
of legislation ; ami could it be shown, that there is 
any one class of the community who, instead of 
deriving the slightest advantage from this projiosed 
f*oy \o 


act, are subjected thereby to unmingled hardship 
and oppression, their complaint would deserve to 
be listened to with respect, and every endeavour 
made to remedy this defect. But is there a single 
enlightened Dissenter in this or any other coun- 
try, who can make such an allegation in regard to 
an Established Church? Are there no advantages 
which accrue from it to every individual in the coun- 
try? Waving altogether the religious view of the 
question, is the protection of property, ai^d the* in- 
areas fid security of persona! safety, by the diffusion 


of right moral principle, no advantage? la ilia pre- 
vention of crime in general, and the oonsequent 
diminution of expenditure fair the erection and repair 
of jails and penitentiaries, ami houses of correction, 
no advantage ? Is the diffusion of industry and fru- 
gality, and kindness of heart, no advantage ? la an 
elevated standard of physical comfort and kappineaa 
among the peasantry of the land, no advantage? 

The civil benefits arising from Ecclesiastical Es- 
tablishments w© thus forcibly and perspicuously de- 
scribed by l>r. Inglia. “ Now, we have already seen, 
tlmt an Established Church is of high importance 
for an adequate support of these ministrations, by 
which the cause of godliness or true religion Is moat 
effectually maintained ; and how, then, shall wo ques- 
tion their utility for promoting the interests of civil 
society ? Has religion no tendency to make us good 
and useful members of society ? Its salutary influ- 
ence in this department will scarcely be denied ; it 
is so obvious, as of itself to account abundantly for 
civil governments having, from the beginning, inter- 
posed in behalf of religion. Religious principle is at 
once the cheapest ami the most effectual instrument 
tlmt can be employed for accomplishing the ends and 
purposes of government. It goes far to restrain men 
from the commission of thoso crimes for which tho 
magistrate must otherwise visit the defaulter with 
punishment. By its influence in reforming the cor- 
rupt heart , 1 out of which are the issues of life , 1 this 
purpose is more effectually served than it can ever 
bo by human laws. Tho laws of men take cogni- 
zance only of the outward conduct, and only of those 
parts of the conduct in respect of which crime rimy 
tic ascertained by evidence. But religion, by its 
dominion over the heart, strikes at tlio root of tho 
evil ; and by means of the controlling power of con- 
science. pro \ cuts the commission of many crimes, to 
which no human laws could ever reach. Besides, 
punishment is almost the only sanction by which 
human laws are enforced ; but, when religion would 
deter us from what is criminal, and engago us In 
what is praiseworthy, in our capacity os members of 
society, it does not resort to threatening alone, it 
holds out to us a great reward ; it imparts to us a 
promise both of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come. 

“ It is imjjossihle that enlightened governments 
can be insensible of the aid which, in these views, 
they derive from Ecclesiastical Establishments, so 
far as such establishment* feud to proiuuto true reli- 
gion. But an Established Church goes farther; It 
tends to consecrate the state itsrdf and the rulers of 
the state. A* hen mot. in authority are united to 
tipsc over whom tlicy rule by a profession of the 
same faith, fltod by the same exercises of religious 
worship, it htu # a tendency to unite their heart# in 
one bond of ynutiuil eontidtrnce and mutual love. 
•Even the most exalted of those who are invested 
withgtitehority learn to regard the meanest of tfeelf 
subject* as their brethren is Christ and their equals 
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In the sight of God ; and to the great body of the 
people over whom they rule, the most satisfying 
pledge is appended for their ruling in the fear of the 
Lord.” 

But while the advocates of Established churches 
follow such a line of argument as we have now 
sketched, those who are opposed to all civil e*tal>- 
liflhmentfl of religion adopt an entirely different train 
of reasoning. In »o far as the argument from natural 
religion in concerned, its force ifl freely admitted, in 
AO far as the obligation of the magistrate to promote 
religion in a country id concerned ; but they con- 
tend that thin obligation is strictly personal, and in 
no respect connected with hi* official character. 
The argument drawn from the patriarchs sustain- 
ing civil ofl well as religious offices, appears to 
them utterly inconclusive, since, even though ad- 
mitted, it fails to prove that religion was incorpor- 
ated with the civil government. The case of thl' 
Jews is also completely inapplicable in their view, 
the political constitution of that people being notun 
alliance of religion witli the state, but a theocracy, 
which, from its very nature, implies far more than 
the friends of establishments contend for, even a com- 
plete amalgamation and idenfci Heat ion of religion with 
the stato. The Jewish polity was not a friendly 
tniun of religion with the state, it was essentially a 
eligio political system. The head of the Jewish state 
sras the head of tint Jewish church, even Jehovah, 
the God of Israel. To argue, therefore, from such 
a peculiar flystem, which besides was typical in 
its nature, in favour of religious establishments 
under the Christian system, would necessarily loud 
to conclusions from which Zuinglius would have re- 
volted, and even Ernst us himself would have shrunk. 
The Church of Christ, argue the opponents of Estab- 
lished churches, is, in its very nature, spiritual, and 
ought not, yea, iu fact, cannot bo incorporated with 
the state, without sustaining material injury. Such 
a union must necessarily he exposed to two serious 
dangers, either from the prevalence of tho Popish 
principle on the ono hand, or the Erastian principle 
on the other. In the one case tho state is overborne 
by the ohureh, and in the other case tho church is 
overborne by the state. In vain do the friends of 
Establishments allege, that there is a medium course 
which may possibly bo adopted, in which the indepen- 
dence of both the church and the state may lie fully 
preserved. Tho instant reply of the objector is, that 
such a middle course, if it really exists, .has never yet 
been practically followed. All hyUory attests that 
established churches have either been popish, and 
the civil government have groaned under the into- 
lerable burden of priestly tyranny, or they have bfien 
Erastian, and the church has been overpowered by 
civil despotism, or she has revolted and thrown off 
the yoke. To be at all effective, spiritual govern- 
ment must lie independent, and in its own sphere 
civil government must be independent also.- Jlut in 
an established church the line of demarcation be- 


tween the civil and the spiritual is often to narrow 
and almost impalpable, that the danger at every no 
ment of a collision between the two is imminent in 
the extreme. And the obvious misfortune of such 
on alliance is, that if a collision does take place, both 
parties assert with equal justice their right to adju- 
dicate as to the extent of their respective jurisdic- 
tions, and whether as well as how far their indepen- 
dence has been trenched upon. In such circumstaases 
no third party can interfere, and an adjustment is 
impossible;. Nothing remains but that the alliance 
t>e severed, an alliance, surely, which it were better 
had never been formed. 

But the opponents of established churches feel 
that their cause rests not upon theoretical argument 
alone, but upon practical experience. They point 
l Mick to the earliest and purest ages of Christianity, 
when the church was not only unsupported, but ac- 
tually opposed by the state. If for throe centuries 
the church was a stranger to temporal authority, and 
yet maintained her ground in the face of oppression, 
and prolonged persecution on the part of the civil 
government; if, in such circumstances, she struck 
her roots deep in the earth, shot upward a goodly 
tree, flourished and spread her branches far and wide, 
have we not in this a powerful argument, that the 
church needs not, and can safely dispense with, the 
countenance of the civil power* ? She has in herself 
a Divine energy and power which bears her onward 
in her course, independently altogether of the favour 
and support of the state. 

Thnt the most signal benefits accrue to a country 
from the existence of an established church, is ad- 
mitted by the opponents of civil establishments of 
religion ; but they argue that equal, if not greater, 
benefit* would arise from the same church in a 
disestablished condition. Tho church may be a 
blessing in spite of her nllianco with the state, 
but may it not bo questioned whether she would not 
be a greater blessing were she unfettered by ny 
such alliance? The church operates exclusive- 
ly upon tho consciences of men, and what addi- 
tional strength can her appeals receive from the " 
sanctions of mere human authority ? None what- 
ever, nay, the very fact that she is backed by the state 
is apt to convey an impression that she believes 
the 1 >ivine authority with which she is armed, to be 
weak and insufficient of itself. And in the present 
divided condition of the religions world, what in- 
conveniences must arise from the state giving exclu- 
sive countenance to one section only of the Christian 
church! What jealousies, heartburnings, and con 
tendons arise iu consequence ! 

But, Anally, the enemies of establishments go a 
step farther, and deny the right of the magistrate to 
(^fahlish any particular form of religion, and dins to 
burden the consciences of all his subjects with the 
support of that form to which many of them may he 
conscientiously opposed. This, even with the ben 
intentions on his part, is at all events doing evil that 
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good may coma. It it making use of bit position as 
a magistrate to oppress the consciences of good men 
simply to maintain a church which he conscientiously 
approves, and which many of hU subjects just as 
consdentioasly disapprove. 

Such are the principal arguments for and against 
Religions Establishments. 

ESTHER (Fast of), a Jewish fast kopt on the 
dihrteenth day of the month Adar, in memory of 
Esther fitting three days and nights before present- 
ing herself to supplicate the king iu behalf of the 
Jews, who had been marked out for destruction by 
Hamim. When the thirteenth day of Adar happens 
on the Jewish Sabljath, this fast is kept on the Thurs- 
day before; as the day after being the Feast of 
Parim, and the day before being Friday, they could 
not finish the Fast, on account of the Sabbatli lie- 
ginning before dark, and their being obliged to fast 
till night. 

ETERNAL, an essential attribute of the Divine 
Being. None but God is strictly and properly eter- 
nal or everlasting. The immortality of other beings 
is entirely derivative, and subsist* by Him who only, 
in respect of his essence, u hath immortality." See 
Gon. 

ETERNALES, a Christian sect which arose, as is 
supposed, about a. I). 260, deriving their name from 
their belief in the eternity of the world.* They 
maintained that this world, even after the resurrec- 
tion of tho dead, will contiuue in its present state 
without any change. 

ETERNITY, deified by the ancients, and repre- 
sented as a goddess on various medals. In a medal 
of Titus she is represented as a woman holding in 
her hands the sun and moon. A circlo or ring was an 
emblem of eternity among the Egyptians, Persians, 
and Hindus. Sometimes the phoenix, from the fabu- 
lous power which it was supposed to possess, of rising 
from its ashes and thuA becoming immortal, was also 
used to indicate eternal duration. The Selavonians 
and the Arabians denoted eternity by a white colour, 
and in the Revelation of St. John, Jesus Christ, the 
Ancient of Days, appears, i. 14, with white liair, 
symbolical of his eternal existence, 

ETERNITY OF THE WOULD. It was a doc- 
trine taught by Aristotle, and some of the other 
philosophers of ancieut Greece, that tho world, or 
at least the matter of which it is composed, ex- 
isted from all eternity. Even those of them who 
admitted the existence of a Supreme Being, believed 
in matter as co-existent with him, and viewed the 
Divinity not as tlie Creator, but as simply the ar- 
ranger of atoms which had a previous existence. It 
was regarded as an axiara, Indeed, by many of the 
Greek sects, that nothing springs from nothing, and 
hence they considered it as indispensable to the let 
of creating power that there should be a previously 
existing matter. Matter and soul, however, were not 
only reckoned uncreated, but indestructible ; their 
existence was imagined to be eternal in evwy sense 


of the word, without end as well as without begin- 
ning. Modem infidelity, represented by Mi raba u d 
and Hume, has attempted to build an argument in 
favour of AtActtw, or the non-existence of a Supreme 
Being, on the eternity not of the matter or substance 
or the world, but of the world in its existing arrange- 
ments. “ For aught we can know A priori" says 
Hume, “ matter may contain the source or spring of or- 
der originally within itself, as well as mind does; and 
there is no more difficulty in conceiving that the 
several elements from an internal unknown cause 
may fall into the most exquisite arrangement, than to 
conceive that their ideas in the great universal mind, 
from a like internal unknown cause, fall into that ar 
r&ngomcnt. The equal possibility of both these sup- 
positions is allowed.” To this atheistical argument 
thus put in a plausible form, Dr. Chalmers makes 
the following satisfactory reply in his 1 Natural Theo- 
logy “ In tho material economy we have the vos- 
tiges Indore our eyes of its having had an origin, oi 
in other words of its being a consequent — and we 
lmvo furthermore the experience that in every in* 
stance which comes under full observation of a simi- 
lar consequent, that is of a consequent which in- 
volved as the mundane order of things does so amply, 
the adaptation of parts to an end, the antecedent was 
a purposing mind which desired tho end, and devised 
the means for its accomplishment. Wo might not 
have been called upon to make even a siugle ascent 
in the path of causation, liad the world stood forth 
to view in tho character or aspect of immutability. 
But instead of this, both history and observation toll 
of a definite commencement to the present order — or, 
in other words, they oblige us to regard this order as 
the posterior term of a sequence ; and wo, in rea- 
soning mi the prior term, just follow the lights of 
experience when we move upward from the world to 
an intelligent mind that ordained it. It is this which 
carries us backward one step from the world to God 
— and the reason why wo do not continue the retro* 
grcftsion beyond God is, that we have not met with 
an indication of his having had a commencement. 
In the one case there is a beginning of the present 
material system forced upon our convictions; and 
we proceed on the solid ground of experience, when 
we infer that it began in the devi sings of an antece- 
dent mind, iu the other casc, the case of the ante- 
cedent mind, there is no such beginning forced upon 
our convictions; and none therGore that we are 
called upon to account for. It is our part, as (hr as 
in us lies, to explain a it ascertained difficulty ; but 
not surely to # c t plain an imagined one. We must 
have some reason for bt lioviug iu the existence of a 
difficulty ore we ore called upon to solve it* We 
have ample Assort for regarding this world as a pee 
tenor term, anjJVek ing after its antecedent. Blit we 
have no such reason fut treating this antecedent as S 
posterior term, and seeking for its prior tern in a 
higher Antecedent. The gm we see to be a chaste 
able and a recent world. The other for aught we 
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know may be an uitchangeable and everlasting God. 
00 that when the queAtion is put — Why may not the 
material economy fall into order of itself, as well as 
the mental which we affirm to have caused it? — our 
reply in, that so far from this mental economy falling 
into order of itself, we have yet to learn that it ever 
had to fall into order at all. The one order, the ma- 
terial, we know, not to have !>eon from everlasting. 
The other, the mental, which by all experience and 
analogy must have preceded the material, bears no 
symptom which wo can discover, of its ever having 
required any remoter economy to call it into being.” 

The doctrine of an in fm i to series has been long 
since exploded, and notwithstanding the numerous 
and persevering assaults with which inert have at- 
tempted to throw discredit upon the great act of 
creation, it is now all but universally admitted that 
no better explanation of the subject can lie given 
than that which is contained in the opening sentenct. 
of the Bible, u In the beginning God created tho 
heavens and the earth.” 

ETHIOPIAN G1IUUCII. See Abyssinian 
Church. 

KTI1NOPIIRONES (Or. ethnos, a nation, and 
p kronen, to think), a name sometimes applied to 
those heretics of tho seventh century who sought 
to conjoin Pagan customs and ceremonies with Chris- 
tianity. 

ETSCHEOA, a dignitary of the Abyssinian 
Church (which see), next in authority to the A bu- 
na (wliicli see). 

ETU, aii object of worship in tho South Sea Is- 
lands, consisting of some bird, or fish, or reptile, in 
which the natives believed that a spirit resided. 
This form of idolatiy, which prevailed particularly in 
tho Samoa islands, is thus described by Mr. Williams 
in his ‘ Missionary Researches:* 11 It was by no 
means uncommon to see an intelligent chief mut- 
cring some prayer to a fly, an ant, ora lizard, which 
happened to alight or crawl in his presence. On 
one occasion a vessel from New South Wales touched 
at tho Samoas, the captain of which had on board a 
cockatoo that talked. A eliiof was invited to the 
ship, and shortly after he entered the cabin, the cap- 
tain began a colloquy with the bird. At this he was 
struck with amazement, trembled exceedingly, and 
immediately sprang upon deck, leaped into the 
sea, and called aloud to tho people to follow him, 
affirming the captain had his devolo on lioard, which 
lie had both seen and heard. Every native at once 
dashed into the sea, and swam on shore with haste 
and consternation ; and it was with much difficulty 
that they could be induced to revisit* the ship; as 
they believed that the bird was the captain’s rtu, apd 
that the spirit of the devil was in it. *Whilo walk- 
ing, on one occasion, across a small uninhabited is- 
land, in the vicinity of Tongatabu, t happened to 
tread upon a nest of sea-snakes. At Unit I was 
startled at the circumstance, but being assured that 
they were perfectly harmless) I desired a native to 


kill the largest of them as a specimen. We thea 
sailed to another island, where a number of heathen 
fishermen were preparing tlieir nets. Taking my seat 
upon a stone under a ton tree, I desired my people 
to bring the reptile, and dry it on the rooks ; but at 
soon as the fishermen saw it, they raised a most ter- 
rific yell, and, seizing their clubs, rushed upon the 
Christian natives, shouting, i You have killed our 
god, you liavc killed our god l 1 I stepped ind*- 
tween them, and with some difficulty stayed their 
violence, on the condition that the reptile should be 
immediately carried hack to the boat. This inci- 
dent shows, not only that they worship these things, 
but that they regard them with the most supersti- 
tious veneration.” 

EUCADIUKiS, priests of the ancient Carthagi- 
nian deities called Aba dirks (which see). 

E I JC 1 1 A U l ST. Sec Lord’s Si; brer. 

KUCIIARISTIA, tho Great Thanksgiving which 
formed a part of the service of the Eucharist in tho 
ancient Christian church. It included a grateful ac- 
knowledgment of all the Divine mercies, whether in 
creation, providence, or redemption. An instance 
of it i» given in the Apostolic Constitutions, and 
Justin Martyr says, that as soon an tho common 
prayers were ended, and they had saluted one an- 
other with a kiss, bread, and wine, and water wore 
brought to tho president, who, receiving them, gave 
glory to the Father of all things by tho Son and 
Holy Spirit, and made a long thanksgiving for the 
blessings which he vouchsafed to licstow upon them. 
And when he had ended the prayers and thanks- 
giving, all the people that wore present answered 
with acclamation, Amen. As an example of the 
Eucharistin, wc may quote the Thanksgiving con- 
tained in St. James's Liturgy which was used in the 
church of Jerusalem. It runs thus, “ It is very meet 
and right, becoming us and our duty, that we should 
praise thee, and celebrate thee with hymns, and give 
tlurnks unto thee, the Maker of all creatures, visible 
ami invisible, tho Treasure of all good, tho Fountain 
of life and immortality, the God and Lord of all 
things, whom tho heavens and the heavens of hea- * 
vena praise, and all the host of them ; the sun, and 
moon, and the whole company of stars ; the earth 
and sea, and all that are in them ; the celestial con- 
gregation of Jerusalem; the church of the first-boro, 
who ore written in heaven ; the spirits of just men ] 
and prophets, the souls of nuirtyrs and apostles ; an- j 
gels and archangels, thrones and dominions, princi- | 
palitics ami powers, the tremendous hosts and cheru- I 
bims with many eyes, and seraphiins with six wings, i 
with two whereof they cover their faces, and with ! 
two their feet, and with two they fly, crying out In- i 
cessantly one to another, and singing with loud voices ; 
tlfb triumphal song of the magnificence of thy glory, . 
1 Holy, holy, holy, Lord of hosts, heaven and earth j 
Are full of thy glory. Hosanna in the highest 
Birred be he that gometh iu the name of the Lord. 
Hosanna in the highest’” Such was the mode in 
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which the consecration of the sacrament was intro- 
duced, and, accordingly, from thin important pert, 
the whole service received the name of Enchorial 
or Thanksgiving 

EUCHARISTIC, belonging to the act of thanks- 
giving, or to the Enchorial or Lord's Supper (which 
see). 

EUCHELAION (Gr. eucfte, prayer, and eloion, oil), 
thwoil of prayer, one of the sacraments of the Greek 
Church (which see), and in some degree, though not 
altogether, corresponding to the extreme unction of 
the Church of Rome. This sacrament is dispensed 
in cases of sickness, but not necessarily in anticipa- 
tion of death. The Greeks look upon it os an anoint- 
ing for recovery, not for dissolution, and appeal in 
support of the custom to James v. 14, 15, “I* any 
sick among you? let him call for the elders of the 
church ; and let them pray over him, anointing Him 
with oil in the name of the Lord : and the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up; and if he have committed sins, they shall 
be forgiven him." In accordance with this apostolic 
injunction, the Greek church dispenses the sacra- 
ment, anointing the sick with oil, And accompanying 
the ceremony with earnest prayer for their recovery 
and the forgiveness of their sins. In the Longer Or- 
thodot Catechism of the Russian church, it is defined 
as “ a mystery in which while the body is anointed, 
God’s grace is invoked on the sick, to heal him of 
spiritual and bodily infirmities.” According to the 
ritual seven priests are required for the Eurhehnon, 
though in many cases three are deemed sufficient, 
but not fewer than three, as the Apostle James 
speaks of “ elders,” in tho plural number. The ser- 
vice is very long, each of the seven priests reading 
in turn a jxrokeimenon, or short anthem, an Epistle, 
Psalm, Gospel, and finally a prayer, during which 
each priest takes one of seven twigs, with cotton 
bound round the end of it, and with this rod, which 
has been dipped in oil, lie makes tho sign of the 
cross on various parts of the sick man's body. After 
the anointing, prayer is again offered, and in tho 
course of it the Gospel is held over the sick man's 
head. 

EUCFTELOGION (Gr. mchc, prayer, and logo*, 
a discourse), a liturgical book of the Greek church, 
containing, besides religious offices, everything re- 
lating to religious ceremonies. An attempt was 
made in the time of Pope Urban VIII. to pro- 
cure the consent of some of die most eminent divines 
of the Greek church to such a modification of the 
MM as would bring it into conformity with 
th^ralces and ritual of the Eomiah church, but the 
amnwt was successfully resisted. 

•fcggWJ HITES (Gr. euche, prayer), a Christian sect 
widen had its origin among the monks of Syriajn 
the fourth century. In the course of their history, 
which was somewhat prolonged, they received a va- 
riety of names, generally derive# from thp leading 
mm of the sect. Thus they were aft diflmuteimee 


called Lompetuma, Adetphkma, Euamtlmm, Mar* 
eiotusLi, Ckorenka, and Enlkusiaafa. They were de- 
nominated Euehitea, from the importance which they 
attached to prayer, as, in their view, supplying the 
place of all other modes of devotion and means of 
grace. In all probability the sect originated in a few 
monks giving themselves wholly to inward contem- 
plation and communion with tho Holy Spirit In 
prayer. Imagining that they had thereby obtained 
the victory over outward sense, and had reached a 
species of ascetic perfection, they gave up all ordi- 
nary employments, and professed to spend their 
whole time in inward prayer and contemplation. 
They held thAt every man brings with him into the 
world an evil principle, with which he is called in- 
cessantly to struggle throughout, life, and which ha 
can only overcome by inward prayer. Having ob- 
tained this deliverance, there is no farther need of 
fating or self-mortification. The maxi who has re- 
ceived Divine illumination may henceforth dispense 
with all human instructors and guides. Accordingly, 
though the Kuchilcs still retained outward connec- 
tion with the church, by the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper, they judged it unnecessary to join hi out- 
ward prayer or singing, and sought after superna- 
tural revelation by means of dreams, They bclievod 
that baptism cleanses ns from past sin, but gives no 
power to withstand sin in future. They boasted that 
they had become partaker* of the Divine nature. 
Kpiplmuius says, that to such an extravagant height 
of self glorification did they reach, that if angel, pa- 
triarch, prophet, or even Christ himself wore named 
to such an one, ho would instantly reply in each 
ease “ That am I myself.” They denied the reality 
of our Lord’s miracles, alleging them to bo simply 
symbolical of important truths. In regard to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, they taught that “the three 
hypostases of the Triad are nothing but different 
forms of revelation of the one Divine Essence- 'the 
Trinity resolves again into Unity.” They believed 
fire to be the creative principle of the universe. 

Another sect arose in the eleventh century in the 
Greek church who were also called Euchitea or Enthu- 
siasts, and who held opinions and indulged in practices 
almost identical with those of tho Euchilea of the 
fourth century. This sect appeared also in Mesopo- 
tamia and in the character of monks, like the older 
sect. Their doctrines are thus sketched by Nean- 
der : “ Agreeing with the doctrine of Zoroaster, they 
believed in one perfect original being, from whom 
they derived two # »ons, the good and the evil princi- 
ple. Their doctrine touching tho relation of them 
two principIeS to each other, seems to have eonsti- 
tqfed according as it inclined one way or the other 
either to an 6)uohde or to a relative Dualism, a main 
difference, and indeed the ground of two several par- 
ries, in this sec£ And Id this same distinction It may 
4>e remarked is to be referred also the mala differ- 
ence$4tween the Bogomiles end the Getharians,e^d 
among the Caiharians themselves of after timet 
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They differed, that is, either as they supposed that 
the evil principle was a spirit originally evil, or a 
spirit originally good, but who by virtue of his free- 
will had apostatised from God, though he would 
finally be recovered again to goodness. According 
to the doctrine of this latter class, the spirit, clothed 
at the beginning with the supreme power, the elder 
of the two sons of the .Supreme God, revolted against 
the Father, and produced the visible world with the 
intention of founding in it an independent kingdom. 
The younger spirit, Christ, remained loyal to God, 
and took the other's placo. Christ will destroy the 
kingdom of the evil one, and prosecute his redeem- 
ing work until the general restitution. If we might 
credit the report of Michael Psellus, one party of the 
Euchitos made the evil spirit himself an object of 
worship ; but this is altogether unlikely. The char- 
acter of such a party we might safely presume would 
be thoroughly immoral as the natural result of theif 
principle ; and it would be exclusively to this party 
we should have to refer what Michael Psellus re- 
lates concerning the immoral excesses, nightly com- 
mitted after the extinguishing of the lights, in the 
secret assemblies of these sects. Hut as the same 
stories are to be met with in every age, concerning 
the secret meetings of sects stigmatized as heretical, 
they must ever be considered os extremely liable to 
suspicion. It is possible, that the Euchitcs, by their 
knowledge of some of the hidden powers of nature, 
particularly of magnetism, may have been able to 
produce effects which excited the wonder of behold- 
er*. The sect seems to have hail a regular constitu- 
tion ; their presiding officers wero called apostles. 
Even at this early period, the sect was threatened 
with a persecution from Constantinople, and an im- 
perial commissioner was appointed and despatched 
to carry it into effect." 

From the Enchilw seems to have originated the 
sect of the ItoaONrLKS (which see), who made their 
appearance in the twelfth century. Schlegel men- 
tions a sect of Pagan Euchttes who acknowledged a 
plurality of gods, though they worshipped but one, 
whom they called the Almighty. These were more 
ancient than the Christian EuririUu i, built houses for 
worship similar to the Christian churches, and assem- 
bled morning and evening with torches, and em- 
ployed their time in praising God. lienee they were 
called EurnKMiTK* (which see). 

EUCHOMENOI (Gr. praying people), a name 
sometime* given to those of the Catechumens 
(which see), who remained to receive the minister'* 
prayer* and benedictions. These wero also called 
Genufledmtes or kneclers. 

EUCLE1 A, a goddess worshipped at Athens, apd 
whose temple was built from the spoils \aken at the 
i battle of Marathon. Euckia was also n*ed at Athens 
as a surname of Artemis. The Boeotians and Lo- 
crians worshipped Eucleia, persons of both sexes be** 
mg accustomed before their marriage to offet facri- 
fioes to this goddess. 
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EUDISTS, a congregation of missionary priests 
which arose in France in the seventeenth centmy, 
deriving their name from Elides their founder. The 
first establishment of the order was formed in 1G43, 
at Caen in Normandy, which was speedily followed 
by others of the same description. These societies 
gradually increasing in number, were united into one 
congregation, which was put under the charge*of 
Eude*. It was essentially a missionary fraternity, 
designed to laliour among the people in the princi- 4 
pal towus of tho kingdom. The Eudists made no 
vows, and wore no peculiar habit, but dressed like 
other priests. They were under the patronage of Jesus 
and Mary, and were placed under a superior, who de- ! 
rived his powers from the bishop of the diocese in j 
which they laboured. j 

KUDOXIANS, a name given to the Arianb ! 
(which see), after the death of Anus. The appella- [ 
tion was derived from their leader, Etidoxius, who ! 
opposed the orthodox views as to the proper divinity i 
of Christ, with such ability and zeal, that he was 
appointed Bishop of Germanicio, on tho Euphrates, 
whence ho was transferred to the episcopal see ol 
Antioch, a. i>. 35G, and at length, having joined the 
Anomieans (which see), he was raised by the Em- 
peror Constantins, a. v. 360, to the dignity of Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. As head of the Arian 
party, he signalised himself by his powerful support 
of their views, first in the council of Antioch, the* 
in the Arian councils of Sardica, Sirmium, and Sc- 
leueia. Such was his influence at court that h« 
bound the Emperor Valens by an oath to support 
the cause of A nanism. 

EUEMERION, a I'agan deity regarded as pro- j 
siding over good fortune, and as being the author of j 
happiness. lie is mentioned by Pausanias as hav- 
ing been worshipped by the Siryonian*. lie is sup- 
posed to have been identical with Tfxespiiokus 
a medical divinity. 

EITKTKUOI OIKOI (Gr. oratories or houses of 
prayer), a name sometimes applied to ancient Chris- 
tian churches. 

El 7 LOG 1 A (Gr. blessing or praise), one of the 
appellations given in the ancient Christian church to 
the I^ORiVa Supper (which see). From the fifth 
century this became the name of the consecrated 
bread, which was set ajart for the poor, and for the 
miniflters of the church, who sent such eulogia to one | 
another in token of friendship. j 

EULOGI UM, tho consecrated bread of the Greek 
church. See Antidoron. 

EUMENIDE8, the furies of Pagan antiquity, 
goddesses who avenged crime, and heaped their ma- j 
lediction* upon the criminal. They are also called 
Ef irtnye* and Furia or Dine. They were supposed j 
to inhabit Erebus (which see), which they only left | 
when summoned to earth by the crimes of men which 
called for punishment. Inexorable to the prayers or 
the tsars of the sufferers, they indicted with stem 
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lusltee tiie chastisement due to Crimea. The ex* 
iafeeaee of the furies eras more ancient than that of 
the gods of Olympus, of whom, accordingly, they 
me wholly independent. By the poets of ancient 
Greece they are descrilied as beings of terrific as- 
pect, their bodies black, their eyes blood-red, and 
numberless serpents twined around tbeir heads. 
The Eomeiudes, according to later writers, wero 
three in number, and bore the names of Tmphom, 
Akdo t and Megmra. They were worshipped at 
Athens, and a festival was celebrated in their honour 
called Edmknideia (which see). Black sheep were 
ntfbred in sacrifice to them, and libations of a pecu- 
liar drink composed of honey mixed with water. 
They were worshipped also at Megalopolis under 
the name of Mam m (which see). They were called 
Ettmenufa, favourable or propitious, from an idea 
that their true names were an unlucky omen. 

EUMENIDK1A, a festival celebrated in honour 
of the EuMEsrr>E8 (which sec) at Athens and in 
other parts of ancient Greece. It was kept once 
every year with sacrifice* and libations of honey and 
water, the worshippers engaged iu the festival being 
dcckod with flowers. Freemen of good character 
wore alone allowed to take part iu the solemnities. 

KUMOLP1DAC, Athenian priests of the goddess 
Demrter or C&irrg, particularly in her worship at the 
Elk uh ra i a n M y »t r. it i f.k ( w h ich sec) . Th vy. were 
said to bo descended from Eumolpus, who reor- 
ganized, if lie did not originally institute, those mys- 
teries ; and the high -priest who principally conducted 
thorn uniformly la-longed to the family of the Eu- 
tnolpifh r. The whole of this class of priests wero 
expected to supplicate the gods in behalf of the state, 
and if they failed to discharge this important part of 
their duties they were punished. They were expected 
also to take strict cognizance of every case in which 
sacred things were violated, and their judicial func- 
tions were regulated, not by any written law, but 
simply by tradition. Sometimes, besides punishing 
the offender in aggravated cajiGS with banishment, 
the Euinolpidse added to their sentence, but only 
when required by the people, a clause containing a 
formal and solemn curse. 

EUNOMIANS, a modification of the Anartumn 
sect of Semi' Arlans in tho fourth century. Their 
founder, Eunomiu *, was the most celebrated disci- 
ple of vEtius, from whom the AZtiass (which see) 
derive their name ; but he was both more subtle in 
reasoning, and more fierce and uncompromising than 
his mauler. Haring embraced the Anomoean form of, 
the Arian heresy, he contended with the utmost bit- 
terness against tbe other forms which it assumed, 
and particularly against t!$ Acacianiem of Eudoxius 
of Antioch. So far, indeed, did the EwwrmaM carry 
the violence of their opposition to the other sections 
of the Arian party, that they even re-baptized thSr j 
Christian converts as if they had been heathens; 
and that too no* only when the converts wgre 
brought from the orthodox party, but alao%ge> the 


EtmbiatUi and other portions of the Arian party. 
Eunomius, as an Anomman, not only denied the equa- 
lity between the Father and the Son, but also the 
similarity. In tho earlier part of his history he was 
a deacon at Antioch, and ohiefly, through the in- 
fluence of Eudoxius in a. n. 3(50, lie was appointed 
to the bishopric of Cy ficus ; but having boldly 
avowed his opinions, he was deposed in the ooureo 
of a few months from his office, and to add to his 
disgrace, the inhabitants of Cyaicus banished him 
from the town, llis whole life was one perpetual 
series of sentences of exile, for wherever he went his 
imprudent and unaccommodating temper brought 
down upou him tho vengeance both of the govern- 
ment and of the people. After his death, at aa 
advanced ago, a. i>. 304, his works were ordered by 
imperial edicts to be destroyed. 

Besides that portion of the Eunomian system, 
which declared the nature of tho Son to beaUngethcs 
different from, and unliko to, that of the Father 
there was also contained in it a distinct heresy in 
reference to the nature of t ho Holy Spirit, who is affirm- 
ed by this theory to Iw tho first among the created 
natures, formed according to the command of the 
Father by the agency of tho Son. This view, of 
course, amounted to a denial of the Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, and while it Admitted the power of the 
Spirit to sanctify and enlighten, it proclaimed that 
power to bo neither inherent nor divine. The attack 
thus made upon the essential divinity of the Third 
as well as the Second Person of the Trinity, led to 
the extension of tho Hotnooiurion , .or identity of sub- 
stance to the doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit, as 
well as to that concerning the Son. To meet this 
peculiar heresy which had arisen, a modification was 
introduced into the Niccnc creed, through the second 
general council at Constantinople. The terms in 
which the Holy Spirit was described by the Niccnc- 
Constaniinopolilan creed ran in these words: u The 
Spirit proceeding from the Father; the governing, 
quickening Spirit, who is to be worshipped and lion* 
on red at tho same time with the Father and the Son.” 

Eunoinius was not contented with a mere abstract 
denial of the divinity of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit ; but, in accordance w ith these views, he aban- 
doned tho ancient custom of tho trine immersion in 
baptism, and also the practice of baptizing in the 
name of the Trinity, and adopted an entirely new 
form, that of baptizing only into the death of Christ. 
Epiphanius t^lla us, that the Anomu ons, whose sen- 
timents Eunoinius defended, adopted still another 
form, Imptizing in the name of the uncreated God, 
And the nsnuf of the eroded God, and the name ot 
the sanctifying Spirit, created by the created Son* 
Gregory Nysscn says, tlutt from the writings of 
Eunomius, it appears that tbe doctrine which he 
taught on this Abject was, tliat baptism ought to be 
administered in the name of the Creator and Maker, 
and ngt •Father only, but God of the Only-begotten. 
Eunomius, indeed, seems td have been tbe first of all 
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the Arums who gave a practical hearing to hid opi- 
nion!) by changing the form of baptism. Accord- 
ingly, both the first general council of Constantino- 
ple, and the council of Trulio, ordered the Euno- 
miMm on their return to the orthodox faith to be 
re~ baptized, while converts from all the other forms 
of Arianism were appointed to be received by impo- 
sition of hands, without a new baptism. See Ano- 
mie A NB, JHtIANB, ACACIANB, ArIANH. 

EUPH EMITKH (Or. eu, well, and phonic to speak), 
one of the Appellations given to the Eucuitkb (which 
see) of the fourth century, from hymns addressed to 
the Supreme God, the Almighty, whom alone they 
worshipped. Noander supposes this sect to have 
arisen from that spiritualized, refined polytheism 
which was connected with the recognition of one ab- 
solute essence. Moshcim regards the Kuphcniitcs 
rather as a Pagan than a Christian sect. 

EUPH ROS YN E, one of the ancient Pagan Ghace* 
(which see) 

EUKOPA, a daughter of Agenor, who was be- 
lieved by the ancient Greeks to have been carried 
off from Phoenicia to Crete by stent, wlio had meta- 
morphosed himself into a hull, in order to accomplish 
his purpose. From this fabulous person Europe is 
supposed to have received its name. 

EUKOPA, a surnamo of Dbkbtbii (which sec). 

EURYNOME, a daughter of Ocean us, who was 
said by the Pagans In ancient times, to have once 
held rule in Olympus over the Titans, but tlmt hav- 
ing been vanquished by Chrnnon, she was cast down 
into Tartarus. Homer, also, represents Eunpiomt 
and Thelia as having received ffcplarttus when he 
was banished from Olympus by //mi. 

EIJRYNOME, a surname of Aktf.mib (which 
see), under which sacrifices wore offered to her once 
every year at Pliigaloa in Arcadia, fcjlic was repre- 
sented ns half woman, half fish. 

KUKYNOMUS, a demon among the ancient 
Greeks, jrho was reported, by a tradition nt Delphi, 
to hawf devoured human carcases, leaving nothing 
but Urn bones. 

HjURYSTERNOS (Gr. broad chested), a surname 
offr (which see). 

>s/lyU8EHI ANS, a class of Semi-Ariam, who de- 
rived thoir name from two bishops of the name of 
Eusebius, the one of Cmsarea, who is the celebrated 
church historian, the other of Nicomedia, and after- 
wards of Constantinople, who was intimate with Con- 
stantine the Great. The latter prelate made use of his 
infiuence with the emperor to porsiyule him to perse- 
cute the orthodox party. Under the forme of ecclesias- 
tical law, accusations were formally preferred against 
the orthodox prelates of the principal sees, and t;he 
result was, that all the most powerful churches of 
Eastern Christendom were brought under the in- 
Attrncc of the Arians. Eustathius of Caesarea was 
both deposed and banished on charges of heresy and* 
immorality, while Marcellus of Aneyra was deposed, 
anathematized, and banished on the alleged ground 


of his leaning to the errors of SabeJiius. But the 
most rancorous enmity of the heretics was directed 
against Athanasius! the distinguished Patriarch of 
Alexandria. Charges were produced against him 
toforo councils successively held at Cawarea and 
Tyre, the Mdetiam being the accusers, and the Eu* 
Adrians the judges. The stratagem was but too suc- 
cessful. Athanasius was deposed from the see of 
Alexandria, and with the sanction of Constantine 
banished into Gaul. 

The death of Constantine, and the division of the 
Empire among his three sons, changed the whole 
state of matters in so far as Athanasius was con- 
cerned. A large party, headed by the Bishop of 
Rome, who had already obtained great infiuence in 
the West, espoused the cause of the exiled prelate, 
and the Eusebiaus found it necessary to take deter- 
mined steps with the view of confirming the sentence 
of deposition against the patriarch of Alexandria, 
and at the same time of drawing up a confession ot 
faith, to allay, if possible, the suspicions which were 
extensively entertained in the Western churches, of 
their orthodoxy. A council, accordingly, was sum- 
moned at Antioch A. I>. 341, which is well known as 
the Council of the Dedication, at which between 
ninety and one hundred bishops were present, all of 
them Arians or Arianizers. In a council composed 
of such materials, it was no difficult matter to obtain 
a complete ratification of the sentence pronounced 
by the synods of Caesarea and Tyre in condemnation 
of Athanasius. 

“ But a less easy task,” says Dr. Newman, in his 
work entitled, ‘The Arians of the Fourth Century,’ 
11 remained behind ; viz. the conciliation of the West- 
ern Church, by an exposition of the articles of their 
faith. Four, or even five creeds, more or less re- 
sembling the orthodox in language, were successively 
adopted, with a view of convincing the I*atius of 
♦heir freedom from doctrinal error. The first was 
that ascribed to the martyr Lucian, though doubts 
are entertained concerning its genuineness. It is in 
itself almost unexceptionable; and, had there been 
no controversies on the subjects contained in it, 
would have been a satisfactory evidence of the or- 
thodoxy of its promulgators. The Son is therein 
styled the exact image of the substance, will, power, 
and gloty of the Father ; and the Three Persons of 
the Holy Trinity are said to be three in substance 
one in will. An evasive condemnation was added oi 
the Arian tenets; sufficient, as it might seem, to 
delude the Latins, who were unskilled in the subtle- 
ties of the question. For example, it was denied 
that our Lord was bom ‘in time;’ but in the here- 
tical school, time was supposed to commence with 
the creation of the world ; and that He was 1 in the 
iijimlnu* of the creatures,’ it being their doetri&e, 
that He was the sole immediate work of God, and, at 
such, altogether distinct from what is commonly 
called the creatioq, of which indeed He was, even 
according to them, the author. Next, for some or 
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#dMr reason, two now creeds were proposed, end 
partially adopted by tbs Council; the nunc in char* 
enter of doctrine, but shorter. These three were *U 
ckwtleted, end more or less received in the neigh- 
homing churches; but, on consideration, none of 
them teemed adequate to the object in view, that of 
recommending their authors to the distant churches 
nf the West. Accordingly, a fourth formulary was 
drown Up after a few mouths' delay by Mark, bishop 
of Axethusa, and others, who were deputed to pre- 
sent it to Constant ; and this proving unsatisfactory, 
a fifth confession was composed with considerable 
care and ability ; but it too foiled to quiet the suspi- 
cion* of the Latins." 

Prom the number of creeds thus produced, the 
Kusebtans were only proclaiming to the world the 
uncertain and unsatisfactory nature of their opinions. 
The Western churches countenanced by Constant, 
and his brother the Emperor of the East, summoned 
a general council at Sardica A. n. 347. Upwards 
of 380 bishops attended, of whom 70 were Arian. 
At the very opening of the council, the Arian parry 
objected to Athanasius being allowed a seat while 
under dejmsition. Their objection was overruled, on 
the ground that a later council held at Home had fully 
acquitted and restored him. The Arians, however, 
retired in a body from the council and holding a 
se|ian^te meeting at Philippopolix, excommunicated 
the leaders of the orthodox party, issued a sixth 
confession of faith, and confirmed the proceedings of 
the council of Antioch against Athanasius and the 
other exiles. The council of Sard tea, on the con- 
trary, unmovod by the retreat of the Arians. pro- 
ceeded to condemn some of their leaders, reviewed 
the acts of the investigations at Tyre and the Mar- 
eotis, which the Eusehians had sent to Home in their 
defence, and confirmed the decree of tho council of 
Horae in fovour of Athanasius. A s«|>aration now 
took place between the Eastern and Western 
churches, the Semi- Arians now came forward, who 
liad hitherto been concealed among the Euscbians. < 
and took a prominent part in the controversy. OrN 
the assassination of the emperor Const ans A. i>. 360, 
the Eusebians won over to their party Conntantius, 
who had succeeded to the whole empire, while they 
opposed and triumphed over the Semi- Arian creed. 
The stratagem by which they succeeded in blinding 
the Emperor was, that of affecting on principle to 
Ihutt confessions of foith to Scripture terras. The 
author of this artifice woe Afiacius of Cesarea, who 
gave rise to the Acacia** (which see), in which 
the Eutebians were from this time absorbed. 

EUSTATHLANS, a party *Which arose in the 
church at Antioch in the*fourth century, in conse- 
quence of Eustathius, the bishop of that city, hav- 
ing been deposed a.d. 327 by the Aftti-Ntcqp 
party, while a majority of the community remained 
firitsMbOy attached to bam. They refused to ackxsew- 
teftge m their bishops the Ariaqa who were ttapst 
9pm them, and formed a separata i&isith. party 


under the name of J8utktthkm> heudipg peaceful 
meetings among tbemeelves for Divine wonbty. This 
continued as long as Arius held rim eee of Antioch, 
and even when Meletius woe appointed, who after a 
time avowed his belief in the Nicene owed, stiff the 
Eustathians refused to acknowledge either the Me* 
letians or their bishop, at not pure enough In thdr 
opinion from the Arian heresy. Various attempt* 
were made to heal these divisions in the churoh at 
Antioch, but in vain. In A. n. 362, Lucifer eonst* 
orated a now bishop named Paulinas, but the Sort* 
thians alone received him. Meletius returned to 
Antioch, and thus there were two bishops of An- 
tioch. Athanasius regarded Paulinua as tho moat 
orthodox, and, therefore, he and the greater part of 
the west took the side of tho Eustathians. The 
eastern bishops were on the side of Meletius, who* 
however, suddenly died. This event, did not, ms 
might havo been expected, put a stop to the un- 
seemly contentions. The Melctian* in their turn 
now refused to acknowledge Paulmna, and elected 
Flavian us as successor to Meletius. Paul in us died 
a. r>. 389, but before his death he had consecrated 
Evagrius as his successor. Soon after Evagrius also 
died, but the disunion still continued. At length, 
through the prudent and conciliatory management 
of Chrysostom, the two parties were reconciled to 
each other. Ftavianu* was acknowledged by the 
foreign bishops, as bishop of Antioch. Yet there 
remained a small body of Eustathians who did not 
unite with the general church till Flsvianus was 
succeeded by other bishops. 

EU8TKATE8, one of a class of martyrs to whom 
a festival is dedicated in the Greek churoh on the 
13th December. 

EUTEKPE, one of the Musis* (which see), of 
the Ancient Pagan mythology. 

fill THEN ITES, a surname of Apollo (which 
see), derived from a place called Eutresis, whore he 
InupM* oracle. It was situated between Platan* and 
Nnospiat. 

y EUTUCHITES (Or. m t well, and tucke, fortune), 
a heretical sect mentioned by Theodore!, as belong- 
ing to the third century. They held tliat our souls 
were placed in our bodies only to honour the angels 
who created them ; that we ought to be afflicted at 
notliiug, to be equally pleased with vice and virtue, 
for to be otherwise would be to dishonour the angel* 
who created our souls. They maintained also that 
Christ was net the son of the Ureal God, but of an 
unknown God. 

EUTYCH1ANB. &e Monophymtk*. 

EVANfiJ&JB (Gr. rte, well, and memo*, wmd), a 
sufpame of Zeus, as granting favourable winds* 
Under this name be was worshipped at Bparta* 

EVANGEL fGr. ewwpditm, good tiding*), a name 
often applied tp the Gospel of Christ UfMe whnt 
fo in accordance with the Gospel is osM M mm*' 
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of Christian* of all denominations, formed with the 
design of realizing and giving visible expression to 
the unity of the church of God throughout the whole 
- world. The Alliance was established in 1846 , and the 
lime meeting of the Conference, with a view to its 
; formation, was held in London in August of that 
year, when leading members of all the orthodox 
i denominations of Britain were present, along with 
' professors of theology, ministers, aud elders, from all 
: the departments of France, from the cantons of 
i Switzerland, from the kingdoms, principalities, and 
i universities of Germany, from Holland, from Asia 
! Minor, from Hindustan, and from every section of 
; the United States of America. This was probably 
the nearest approach to an (Ecumenical Council that 
has been held since the days of the apostles. 

The doctrinal basis on wliich the Evangelical Al- 
liance rests, is as follows : — 

4“ That the parties composing the Alliance shall 1 
bo such persons only ha hold and maintain what are 
usually understood to be evangelical views in regard 
1 to the matters of doctrine under- stated, viz. : — 

I 44 1. The Divine inspiration, authority, and sufli- 
| eiency of the Holy Scriptures. 

44 2. The right and duty of private judgment in 
the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 

44 3 . The Unity of the Godhead, and the Trinity 
of persons therein. 

41 4 . The utter depravity of human nature in con- 
sequence of the fall. 

“ 6. The incarnation of the Son 01 ftod, his work 
of atonement for sinners of maukind, and his media- 
torial Intercession and reign. 

44 6. The Justification of the sinner by faith alone. 

“ 7 . The work of tho Holy Spirit in the conver- 
sion and sanctification of tho sinner. 

44 8, The immortality of the soul, the resurrection 
of the body, the judgment of tho world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with the eternal blessedness of the 
righteous, and the eternal punishment of the wicked. 

44 9 . The Divine institution of the Christian minis- 
try, and tho obligation and tho perpotuity of tho 
ordinances of Baptism aud the Lord’s Supper. 

44 It is, however, distinctly declared— Firtf, That 
this brief summary is not to be regarded, in any 
formal or ecclesiastical sense, as a creed or confes- 
sion, nor the adoption of it as involving an assump- 
tion of the right authoritatively to define tho limits 
of Christian brotherhood, but simply as an indication 
of the class of persons whom it is desirable to otn- 
braoe within the Alliance ; Second, That the selection 
of certain tonets, with the omission of others, is not 
to be held as implying that the former institute the 
whole body of important truth, or that the latter are 
unimportant. 

44 That In the prosecution of the present attempt, 
it is distinctly declared, that «tio compromise of the 
views of any member, or sanction of those of otheiw, * 
[ on the points wherein they differ, is either rscpiired 

I w expected ; but that all are held ea free es before 


to maintain and advocate their religious convictions < 

with due forbearance and brotherly love. 

44 That it is not contemplated that this AUmomo 
should assume or aim at the character of a new 
ecclesiastical organisation, claiming and exercMqg 
the functions of a Christian Church. Its simple and 
comprehensive object, it is strongly felt, may be 
successfully promoted without interfering with, or 
disturbing the order of, any branch of the Christian 
Church to which its members may respectively be- 
long. 

14 That while the formation of this Alliance is re- 
garded as on important step towards the increase of 
Christian union, it is acknowledged as a duty incum- 
bent on all its members carefully to abstain from 
pronouncing any uncharitable judgment upon those 
who do not fool themselves in a condition to give it 
their sanction. 

44 Tluit the members of this Alliance earnestly and 
affectionately recommend to each other in their own 
conduct, and particularly in their own use of the 
press, carefully to abstain from and put away all 
bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clnmour, and 
evil-speaking, with all malice ; and in all things ill 
which they may yet differ from each other, to he 
kind, tender-hearted, forbearing one another in love 
forgiving one another, even as God, for Christ's 
sake, hath forgiven them; in everything seeking to 
be followers of God, as dear children, and to walk in 
love, as Christ also has loved them.” 

The objects which the Alliance ought to prosecute 
were thus stated: 

44 1 . That, inasmuch as this proposal for union 
originated, in a great degree, in the sense very gen- 
erally entertained among Christians, of their grievous 
practical neglect of our Lord's * now commandment ’ 
to his disciples, to ‘love one another’— in which lj 
offence the members of the Alliance desire, with j> 
godly sorrow, to acknowledge their full particqiatiou ; ! 

— it ought to form one chief object of the Alliance 1 
to deepen in the minds of its own members, and 
through their influence, to extend among the disci- 
ples of our Lord Jesus Christ generally, tluit con- 
viction of Bin And shortcoming in tlus respect, which 
the blessed Spirit of God seems to he awakening 
throughout his Church; in order that, humbling 
themselves more and more before the Lord, they may 
be stirred up to make full confession of their guilt 
at all suitable times, and to implore, through the 
merits aud intercession w of their merciful Head and 
Saviour, forgiveness of their past offences, and divine 
grace to lead them to the better cultivation of tbat 
brotherly affection which is enjoined upon all who, 
loving the Lord Jesus Christ, are bound also to love 
one another for the truth’s sake which dwdleth m 
them. 

“II. That the great object of tho Evangelical 
Alliance be, to aid in manifesting, as far as practi- 
cahje, the unity which exists amongst the true disci- 
ples of'.Corist; to promote their union by fraternal 
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«ad rotfonal intercourse; to discourage all envy- 
togs, strifes, and divisions; to impress upon Chris- 
tiana a deeper sense of the great duty of obeying our 
Ijord*e command, to ‘love one another; 1 and to seek 
the full accomplishment of hie prayer, ‘That they ail 
may he one, aa thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee; that they also may be one in us; that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me. 1 

«m. That in furtherance of this object, the Alli- 
ance shall receive such information respecting the 
progress of vital religion in all parts of the world as 
Christian brethren may be disposed to communicate ; 
and that a correspondence be opened and maintained 
with Christian brethren in different parts of the 
world, especially with those who may be engaged, 
amidst peculiar difficulties and opposition, in the 
cause of the Gospel, in order to afford them all suit- 
able encouragement and sympathy, and to diffuse an 
interest in their welfare. 

“ IV. That, in subserviency to the same great ob- 
ject, the Alliance will endeavour to exert a beneficial 
influence on the advancement of Evangelical Protes- 
tantism, and on the counteraction of Infidelity, of 
Romanism, and of such other forms of superstition, 

| error, and profonenesn, as are most prominently op- 
< posed to it, especially the desecration of the liord's- 
day ; it lniing understood that the different branches 
of the Alliance be left. to adopt such methods o( pro- 
secuting these great ends as may to them appear 
most in accordance with their respective circum- 
stances ; all at the same time pursuing them in the 
spirit of tuuder compassion and love. 

“In promoting these, and similar objects, the 
Alliance contemplates chiefly the stimulating of 
Christians to such efforts as the exigences of the case 
may demand, by publishing its views in regard to 
them, rather than accomplishing these views by any 
general organization of itB own. 11 

Branches of the Alliance have since 1846 been 
formed in almost every part of Christendom, and 
the result lias been, that a spirit of greater harmony 
and social brotherhood has been thereby infused into 
the difterent sections of the Christian lx>dy, who, 
while still retaining their denominational peculiari- 
ties, and their separate spheres of action, feel that 
they are knit together in the unity of the faith, and 
In the indissoluble bond of Christian peace and love. 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, a denomi- 
nation of Christians in the United States of Amer- 
ica, which arose about the year 1800, in one of the 
middle free States. It was founded as a separate 
sect by Jacob Albrecht, a Lutheran layman of Penn- 
sylvania, from whom they were at first called the 
Albrecht Brethren. Havingtaea brought under serious 
Impressions, this worthy man conceived it to be his 
duty to go forth preaching the gospel, more especial^ 
to the Germans throughout the United States, among 
whom at that time true evangelical Christianity was 
at a very low ebb. At length, having fathered 
around Mm a number of converts, ha formed a 


Christian society, under the name of the Evangelical 
Association. Ix\ 1803 they assumed a regular orga 
nixation, electing Jacob Albrecht as their presiding 
elder, and ordaining him by the laying on df th* 
hands of the other preachers. For a time, this seal- 
ous body, composed exclusively of Gomans, and 
conducting their worship exclusively In the Genxten 
language, were exposed to great opposition, and they 
were even called to endure much persecution. Vet 
they continued to spread more and more, sending out 
hundreds of preachers to labour among the Goman 
population of the United States and the Canadas, 
and they have been very successful in their mis- 
sions among the German emigrants in the Western 
States, and in several of the principal seaports. For 
many years the sen* Ices of this body were conducted 
wholly in German, hut for some years past they 
liave directed their attention more to English preach- 
dig, and in several of their circuits their religious 
exercises ore almost exclusively conducted in that 
language. 

The church government of this body of Christiana 
is Episcopal. The bishops are elected every tour 
years by the General Conference, to which they am 
responsible for the faithful discharge of their duties. 
They are bound to travel in turn through the 
whole connection, to superintend the temporal and 
spiritual affairs of the church, and to preside in 
flic Annual and General Conferences. Next to the 
bishops, there are presiding elders, whose duty H is, 
each of them, to travel over the whole bounds of hla 
district, to hold stated quarterly meetings, preside at 
: local and quarterly conferences, and to superintend all 
I the churches within his allotted sphere. Preaehors 
I are appointed in the different circuits and stations, 
who, besides attending to the duty of preaching, are 
l>ound to attend to the formation of classes, to direct 
and superintend the elections of leaders aud exbortera, 
and finally, to receive, put back on trial, and expel 
members. The Evangelical Association have a 
Quarterly, an Annual, and a General Conference, 
the last of which meets every four years for the ar- 
rangement of the affairs of the whole body. Quar- 
terly Conferences are held in each of the circuits, 
and consist of all the class-leaders, exborters, tra- 
velling and local preachers of the district. The 
memlxfrs of the Annual Conferences, which meet in 
every Conference district, are all the travelling preach- 
ers, and such as have formerly travelled, and who are 
fully ordained ministers. To form the General Con- 
ference, delegates §re elected from every Annual Con- 
ference every # fourth year, one for every four mem- 
bers of their Jwn body. There is besides another 
Annual Conference appointed for the local preachers 
on cverf dreflit, chiefly for investigating the charac- 
ter and conduct jff the preachers. The whole eoctety 
is divided into fonferends districts, which ttp m 
tided into smaller districts, and these Into dWh 
and tfrelgfrcuits into c l ass es . * 

The doctrines of the Kvingeftml Asaoriattai, m 
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[ stated by themselves, are in accordance with thfe 
1 creeds and confession* of other evangelical churdies, 
t with one solitary exception,— that they deny the im- 
putation of Adam's first sin to hie natural posterity. 
[The only other peculiarity of the sect which may be 
noticed, is that they consider war as in all cases in- 
jeonsistent with the gospel and spirit of Christ. 
j This denomination in 1843 had 15,000 cominuui- 
/rants, but since that time it ha* made extensive pro- 
Igress both in the States and Canada. 

EVANGELICAL UNION, a Christian denomi- 
nation which originated in SeotlAnd in 1840. It toolc 
its rise flrom the peculiar theological views which, 
about that time, began to be entertained and pro- 
mulgated by Mr. James M orison, son of the Rev. 
Robert Moriaon, minister of the United Secession 
church in Bat ligate. Hence the name of Morimm- 
umity by which this body is commonly known, all hough 
they themselves prefer the title which we have pro-® 
died to this article. Mr. James M orison was edu- 
cated for tho ministry in connection with that deno- 
mination to which his father belonged, and after 
having passed through the ordinary course of study, 
both literary and theological, lie was licensed to 
preach the gospel. His father was a man of fervent 
piety and exemplary diligence as a minister, ami the 
youthful licentiate reared under such favourable aus- 
pices, besides being possessed naturally of an ardent, 
energetic temperament, and having towards the close 
of his studies, had his serious impressions deep- 
ened by a serious illness, entered upon the work of 
preaching the go*i»ol with an ardent desire to win 
souls to Christ. The first sphere of his labours ns a 
probationer was in the north of Scotland, particu- 
larly Koss-ahire, where, by the Divine blessing, he 
waa made instrumental in bringing alxmt a revival 
of religion. Crowds flocked to hear him where- 
over lie preached, and not a few professed to have 
received saving impressions from listening to his dis- 
courses. 

On returning to the south, Mr. Munson continued 
to take a lively interest in the progress of that good 
work which was still going forward among his former 
hearers, and bosides corresponding with many of 
them, he published a tract for their benefit, entitled, 
‘The Question, What must 1 do to be Saved? answ ered 
by Philanthropes. 1 This small pamphlet contained tho 
germs of that peculiar theological system which led 
to the formation of the Evangelical Union. It was ex- 
tensively circulated throughout the wlml© country, 
and excited great sensation, more especially in tho de- 
nomination of Christians with which its author was 
connected. In tho midst of the ferment caused by 
this publication, Mr. Morison was invited to bocoipe 
the pastor of a Secession congregation at Kilmar- 
nock ; but en presenting himself before the presby- 
tery of the bounds for ordination, twcTof the brethren, 
who had read the obnoxious tract, hesitated aboufc 
proceeding to sot him a|«rt for the work of min- 
istry; but at length he succeeded iu removing their 


scruples, by declaring his readiness to witbdzmw As 
tract from circulation. 

Having now obtained the responsible position of 
an ordained minister of a congregation, Mr. Morisot 
conceived it to be his duty to adopt the same style and 
mode of preaching to liis own flock which had been 
already attended with such marked success in other 
congregations. He accordingly proclaimed what lie 
considered the grand gospel message, that Christ 
died for all men without exception, and that, there- 
fore, it was the duty, as well as the privilege of 
every human being, to apply this truth to his own 
individual case, and without hesitation to believe and 
toko comfort from tho convictiou that Christ^died 
for him. For any man to do otherwise, to refuse 
to exercise this assurance of his own personal inter- 
est in Christ, he taught was sin, inasmuch as it was a 
manifest denial of the design of Christ's death as an 
universal atonement. That such views wero taught 
by Mr. Morison could not be concealed, nor was he 
ashamed of them. He proclaimed them publicly 
from the pulpit, and from house to house. The no- 
velty of the doctrine, and its obvious inconsistency 
with the Westminster Confession, speedily attracted 
• he notice of the neighbouring ministers, and in a 
short time Mr. Morison was summoned to appear be- 
fore tho Kilmarnock presbytery accused of teaching 
false and unscriptural doctrine. The charges were 
arranged under various heads.— 1. Tluit he incul- 
cated the doctrine that the object of saving faith to 
any man was, that Christ made atonement for the 
sins of that person, inasmuch as he made atonement 
for the sins of tho whole world, and that saving faith 
consisted in seeing this statement to be true. To this 
specific charge Mr. Morison replied that the object of 
saving faith is the gospel, and that the gospel is sim- 
ply this, u Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures," which, of course, implies that Christ died 
for all men, since all men are commanded to believe ; 
that faith cannot he exercised without consciousness 
of its exercise, and, therefore, saving faith must 
always be accompanied with a consciousness tliat 
the man is believing tho truth as it is in Jesus. 
2. That he taught man's ability of himself to be- 
lieve. To this Mr. Morison replied, that man has 
power to believe, God having given him the requi- 
site ability; wero it otherwise man would not be 
responsible for his belief. 3. That he declared that 
no man ought to be called upon to pray for strength 
to enable him to belie va The reply of Mr. Morison 
to tills charge was, that prayer was undoubtedly a 
duty incumbent upon every man, but it was a prior 
duty to belie vo in the Lord Jesus Christ, ami prayer, 
which did not spring from faith, could not be ac- 
ceptable to God. 4. Tliat he taught repentance in 
Scripture to be only a change of mind, and not a 
godly sorrow for sin. To this Mr. Moriaon made 
answer, that the Greek word used in the New Tes- 
tament was weftww, and meant simply change of 
mind^wliilo he puitiy admitted that such a chai ig* 
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!’ mt mSfomkf followed by godly sorrow for sm. 
I 5. That bo declared justification not to bo por- 
| don, but that k is implied in pardon. To this 
| Mr. Morton answered, that justification cannot be 
eonaUkvod as identical with pardon, seeing a man 
can bo justified only once, but he may be often 
pardoned. 6. That be believed election to crime in 
the order of nature after the purpose of atonement. 
The reply of Mr. Morton to this charge was, that 
while he maintained election to be eternal, personal 
and unconditional, since the statement of Scripture 
is, that the elect are chosen in Christ, the purpose 
of election eannot possibly precede, but must follow 
after the purpose of atonement. 7. Tliat his publi- 
cations contained many unwarranted statements in 
regard to the atonement. Theao statements Mr. 
Morison explained or defended. 8. That he taught 
tnat men could not merit eternal death on account 
of Adam's first sin. To this Mr. Morison replied, 
that ho held all men to be guilty of Adam's first 
sin, but that no man would suffer eternal death merely 
in consequence of that sin. 

The result of this trial for heresy was, that in March 
1841 Mr. Morison was suspended from the office of 
the holy ministry. Against this sentence he pro- 
tested, and appealed to the next meeting of the 
United Secession synod, which took place, in the fol- 
lowing June. The case occupied the synod for ele- 
ven successive sodcrunts, at the close of which it 
was docided that the sentence of suspension |>assed 
by the presbytery of Kilmarnock bo confirmed. 
Against this decision Mr. Morison protested in these 
terms: “Seeing the supremo court has given sen- 
tence against me, oven to my suspension from the 
ministry, on most inadequate grounds, I protest 
against the decision, and I shall hold myself at 
liberty to maintain And preach the same doctrines 
as if no such decision had been come to." Mr. Ro- 
liert Morison of Bathgate, the father of the young 
minister who was thus suspended, was next charged 
with heresy, chiefly on the subject of the atonement 
of Christ, which he maintained secured the salvation 
of no man, but provided salvation for all, and that sal- 
vation was secured to individual belie vers by the gra- 
cious influences of the Holy Spirit, which were obtained 
in the order of nature subsequent to tlie purpose 
atonement. The charge was fully proved, and Mr. 
Morison was cast out of the Secession body in 1842. 
On precisely similar grounds, the Kev, A, C. Ruther- 
ford of Falkirk, aud Rev. John Guthrie of Kendal 
were cast out in 1848. Suspicions now began to be en- 
tertained that the Morisooian heresy, as it was called, 
was taught by Dr. John Brown from the professorial 
chair. This eminent ditoe, accordingly, was stated 
at the bar of the Secession synod, accused of heresy, 
but, alter a careful and minute inquiry, the chaqfs 
Ware wholly disproved, and the worthy Professor 
was triumphantly acquitted. Thereupon Dr. Mar 
shall of Kirkintilloch, one of thq two brethren who 
M taken upon themselves tie responsibility of 


libelling Dr. Brown, withdrew tore the Beeuasto 

body. 

The four suspended ministers continued to tear* 
rise their ministry, notwithstanding the aa nt enoe 
of the synod, the majority of the members of tfcflir 
congregations still adhering to them \ and besides 
teaching their (teculiar tenets tom the pulpit* toy 
availed themselves of the press to circulate toftr 
opinions for and wide throughout to whole coun- 
try. The new views, accordingly, found numerous 
supporters in most of tho huge towns, and many 
of tho rural districts of Scotland. It was now thought 
proper that the congregations which adbored to tho 
suspended ministers should be united in Giiiathui 
fellowship, and in pursuance of tills otyeet, meetings 
were held in Glasgow on to 10th, 17th, and 18th 
May 1843, at which to Kvancjkwcai. Union was 
formed “ for the purpose," as they themselves ex* 
pressed it in their published statement of principles, 
“ of countenancing, counselling, and otherwise aid- 
ing one another ; aud also for tho purpose of train- 
ing up spiritual and devoted young moil to carry on 
aud to carry forward to work and pleasure of the 
Lord." 

At the time when tho Union was established, to 
opinions of the brethren os to various important theo- 
logical points luul undergone considerable modi filia- 
tion. When first separated from to United Seces- 
sion church, their views of election and predestination 
were decidedly Calvin inti c, but they luul now assumed 
an Arminian character. Their characteristic pecu- 
liarities liad been tho universal extent of the atone- 
ment, and the ability of men to believe to gospel. 
To these, however, they now addod tint universality 
of the grace of God as extended to all men, and not 
to believers alono, and also the capability of man to 
resist that grace. They no longer believed in abso- 
lute unconditional election, but in oonditional elec 
lion, arising out of tho Divine foreknow bulge of to 
future faith of those who were elected. Those tenets 
added to those of their former creed, showed that 
the new sect avowed opinions which Imre partly a 
Pelagian and partly an Arminian character. 

The Aforunnmn doctrines, as they wore called, arose 
first within the United Setwurion Church , hut toy 
were not bug limited to that body ; several minuter* 
of the Scottish CongregutinnaUst or Ttuicjmidenl com- 
munion began openly to promulgate the same tenets 
both from the pulpit and the press. The students 
also, of the* Theological Academy in Glasgow were 
suspected of having secretly imbibed to new views, 
Considerable uneasiness was excited in consequence, 
lest what w|b considered a fatal heresy should dif- 
fqpe itself throughout the Independent body, tops 
were adborditigly token to test tite students with to 
design of discovering how for to obnoxious opinfone 
prevailed anxgig tom* Dr. Wardlaw, tutor whose 
•charge toy had long been placed, was appofoftedte 
«rp three questions, which wore 'pmm tod re 
each student, and wrote* answers were required 


EVANGELIST 


These tenting question* were as follows: 41 1. Are 
1 your sentiments on the subject of Divine influence 
the same now a* they were when you were examined 
by the committee and admitted into this institution ? 
2. Do you hold, or do you not, the necessity of a 
special influence of the Holy Spirit, in order to the 
regeneration of the sinner, or hi* conversion to God. 
distinct from the influence of the Word or of provi- 
dential circumstances, but accompanying these means, 
and rendering them efficacious? B. Are your sen- 
timents settled on the subject of the preceding query, 
or are you In a state of indecision, and desirous of 
time for farther consideration and inquiry?” The 
answers produced from ten out of twenty regular 
students were deemed unsatisfactory by the Aca- 
demy committee, and nine of them still adhering to 
the opinious given forth in their printed answers, 

I were expelled from the Academy on the 1st May 
| 1844. In the following yeAr, five churches in tint' 

' neighbourhood of Glasgow, and four in the north of 
I Scotland, were thrown off from the Congrcgationali*! 
body, and co-operated with the brethren of the 
Evangelical Union. A minister belonging to the 
Freo Church also, the Rev. William Scott of Free 
St. Mark's, Glasgow, having been led to embrace j 
the M orison ian views, was cut off from that body by 
the General Assembly in 1845. 

Thus the Evangelical Union came to be com- 
posed of a number of ministers, who, while they held 
substantially the samo theological views, were dis- 
: agreed on the subject of church government, some of 
• them being Presbyterians, ami others Congregation- 
aliitfl. And yet the Congregationalixt principle is | 
admitted by the whole body, inasmuch as they deny 
the right of Presbyteries, Synods, or Assemblies 
to exercise control over individual churches. Hut j 
though the fundamental principle of presbyterianism 1 
Is thus abandoned, even by those churches of the 
Union which formerly held it, still the Congregation- 
alist churches of the body transact all their affairs in 
meetings of the whole church members, while the Pres- 
byterian churches intrust the management of their 
affairs to a body of elders chosen from among the 
communicants. The Union exercises no authority 
: over the iutemal government of t he different churches, 
which are placed ou a strictly independent tooting, 
there being no external body which interferes in 
the slightest degree with their internal arrangement*. 
The Annual Conference meets in the beginning of 
October, but its object is simply consultation for the 
general good of the whole Union and the advance- 
ment of the common cause, attending to the interests 
of the Theological Academy, and to t^o Homo and 
Foreign Missions in connection with the body, but 
no attempt is ever made to intermeddle with the 
internal concerns of individual congregations* Ac- 
cording to the census reporta of 1801, the ministers 
of the Union are returned as twenty-eight; but i| 
ought to be home in mind, that several churshea and 
ministers co-operate with the body, profess its prin* i 


ciples, and contribute to its funds, though they have 
not formally joined the Union. It » probable, 
therefore, that the ministers of the body actually 
amount to upwards of forty, and the denomination 
is decidedly on the increase. Nor is the body limited 
to Scotland; its principles have also been carried 
across the Tweed, and are now making rapid pro- 
gress, particularly in the north of England. By 
moans of a publishing establishment which was com- 
menced by privato individuals in Glasgow in 1846, 
both a weekly newspaper, called the Christian News, 
and a Monthly Magazine, called the Day-Star, are 
regularly issued, along with various tracts and trea r 
tises, all of them designed to circulate widely through- 
out both ends of the island, as well as in Ireland, and 
even in foreign countries. 

EVANGELICAL COUNSELS, the three vows 
of a monk in the ltomish church, namely, voluntary 
poverty, perpetual chastity, and entire obedience or 
complete submission to an ecclesiastical superior. 

EVANGELIST (Gr. eu> well, and anffdot, a mes- 
senger), literally, one who brings good tidings, a 
word used in the New Testament to denote an office- 
bearer in the early Christian church, who seemed to 
rank next to the apostles, and whose duty it was to 
preach the gospel not in any stated district, but at 
large. It implied, therefore, an itinerant preacher, or 
missionary, who wandered about from place to place 
preaching and founding churches. It may have been 
in this sense that l'au! calls upon Timothy to “ do tho 
work of an evangelist.” The word, however, is now 
usually limited in its application to tho four inspired 
persons, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, who wrote 
the history of the life of our blessed Lord. In later 
ages of the church, the term Emnytliiit was applied to 
the officer who read or chauted the gospel during divine 
service, and in the Greek church the name Evange- 
lista (which see) still applied to the deacon who 
rends the Gospel*. In Eusebius we find an important 
passage respecting tho office of Evangelist. “ They 
extended flic preaching of the gospel, and spnad tho 
seed of the kingdom of heaven tar and wide. The 
greater number of disciples at that time, whose souls 
were inflamed through the Divine word with a zealous 
love of wisdom, in the first place fulfilled the com- 
mandment of the Saviour, (see Matth. xix. 21,) and 
distributed their goods among the poor. Then they 
travelled into distant parts, and discharged the office 
of Evangelist* among those who had not yet heard 
anything of the word of faith. They weno busily 
employed in preaching Christ, and distributing the 
books of the holy Gospels. When they had laid the 
foundation of faith in unenlightened places, they ap- 
pointed others as pastor^ to whom they intrusted 
tlte care of the new plantation ; but they themselvea 
qpnt forward to other countries and people, being led 
by the grace and co-operation of God. The Holy 
Ghost wrought many miracles by their hands, by 
mqans of which they succeeded in bringing ovet 
huge, multitudes, at the first hearing, to the worship 
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ef the universal Creator." FhiHp, who had first been 
a deacon at Jerusalem, wae afterwards an evangelist, 
gnashing the gospel wherever occasion offered. 
Sueb officers most have been peculiarly useful in the 
infancy of the Christian church, and from Scripture 
ere learn that they were endowed with special spirit- 
ual gifts to qualify them for their work. 

EVANGELISTA, the name given in the Greek 
church to the deacon who reads the Gospels in the 
course of Divine service. Before he begins to read 
he turns to the priest and craves his blessing. 

EVANGELISTARIUM, an appendix to the 
Evanorlium (which see) of the Greek church, 
containing thirty-five canons or rules for finding the 
Gospels for each Sunday in the year, and also for 
calculating the time of Easter. 

EVANGELISTS. In the last census, tliat of 
1851 , four congregations returned themselves as wor- 
shipping in England tinder this name, probably to 
avoid lifting identified with anything which boro the 
Aspect of sectarianism. 

EVANGEL! IJM, a book used in the services of 
the Greek church, which contains the Gospels 
divided into sections, arranged as lessons for each 
day and festival. Sometimes these lessons are 
taken from ono evangelist, and sometimes from 
another. But with the exception of the solemn 
festivals, which require a particular gospel, the 
lessons on ordinary Sabbaths go on continuously 
throughout the four Evangelists, so that the Sundays 
are often called by the name of the particular 
Evangelist which they may be in the course of read- 
ing. Thus they speak of the first Sunday or the 
second Sunday of St. Matthew, and so on. 

EVE, the first created woman, and the mother of 
all living. The word Eve in the Hebrew language 
signifies Life. The Jewish Rabbis say that Eve 
was not the first wife of Adam, but Lilith (which 
see), who contended with him for superiority, ami 
finding that he demanded from her olwdicuee and 
submission, she pronounced the name Jehovah, and 
Instantly dew away through the air. Angels were 
lea patched to bring back the fugitive, but she re- 
fused to return, whereupon Em was created to be a 
helpmeet for Adam. The Mohammedan doctors 
allege, that Eve was produced from Adam’s side, 
after the expulsion of Satan from Paradise, for refus- 
ing to do homage to the first man, and therefore, 
the woman being unacquainted with the appearance 
of her adveraary, he secret^ returned to Eden, and 
assisted by the serpent and the peacock, persuaded 
her to eat the forbidden fruit. When our first parents 
were banished from Paradise, which tlse Moslems 
suppose to have been planed in the seventh or lowest 
heaven, Adam fell in the island of Ceylon, near the 
flKmwitaIn which still retains his name, hut Evqgon 
the coast of the Red Sea, not hr from Mecca. 
During two hundred years they lived separate from 
eaeL other, bewailing their ftfiorn conation# and 
bitterly repenting of their sin. At length; Qad took 



pity upon them and despatched Gabriel to bring 
tliem together again, near Mount AniIXt in Arabia 
The Budhints having lost aU (kith in a Cr ea to r, re- 
ject the idea of the creation of the first tngtt end 
woman. The ancient Scandinavians give the (bet 
woman the name of Emula (which sea). The Hin- 
du*, according to one view, allege that Brahma, the 
god of creation, had converted himself into two p# 
sons, the first man or the Mmu Swa&tmMuwi, and 
the first woman or Satanlfxfy which denotes the greet 
universal mother, the one parent of a hundred forms. 

EVENING SERVICE. In the primitive Chris- 
tian church the evening service was conducted on 
the same plan as the Antklucak SkkVICU (which 
see), with such variations in the psalmody end 
prayers as were suited to the time and circumstances. 
The moniing service commenced with the sixty-third 
Psalm, whereas the evening service commenced with 
OLlic hundred and forty-first Psalm, which the author 
of the Apostolic Constitutions accordingly calls the 
Evening Psalm ; and Chrysostom alleges, that the 
reason of its adoption, as the initial part of the ser 
vice, was as a sort of salutary medicine to cleanse US 
from sin; that whatever defilement wo may have 
contracted throughout tho whole day, either abroad, 
in the market, or at home, or in whatsoever place, 
when the evening come* we might put it all off by 
this spiritual song, which is a medicine to purge 
away aU such corruption. After this psalm, followed 
the same prayers which were used in the morning 
service, at the close of which the evening bidding 
prayer was used, which ran in these words, “ Let us 
pray to the Lord for his mercies and cninpasMous ; 
and entreat him to send us the angol of peace, and 
all good thing* convenient for us, ami that be would 
grant us to make a Christian end. Let us pray that 
this evening and night may pass in peace am) with- 
out sin, and all the time of nur life imhlatneahJc and 
without rebuke. Let us commend ouraelv«* and one 
another to the living God through his Christ.” Then 
was offered up the evening thanksgiving In these 
words : O God, who art without beginning and 
without end, the Maker and Governor of all things 
through Christ, the God and Father of him before 
all things, the Lord of the Spirit, and King of all 
things, both intellectual and sensible ; that hast 
mads the day for works of light, and the night to 
give rest to our weakness ; for the day is thine, and 
the night is thine ; thou hast prepared the light and 
the sun : do thou now, most kind -nd gracious Lord, 
receive this ouj evening thanksgiving. Thou that 
liast led us through the length of the day, and 
brought us to the beginning of the night, keep and 
preserve us by thy Christ ; grant that we may peat 
this efboing in jxjace, and this night without sin , 
and vouchsafe to bring us to eternal tifo through thy 
Christ *, by gfwnn be •glory, honour, cad adoration 
> unto thee to the Holy Bpirit, world without and. 
Amfnt” This thanksgiving bdbf ended, the deaaeo 
called upon the people to how down mad receive the 
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benediction, when the following prayer woe ottered : 
H 0 God of our fat hero, and Lord of mercy, that lost 
created rnau by thy wisdom a rational being, and of 
all thy creatures upon earth dearest unto thee, that 
hast given him dominion over the earth, and hast 
made us by lb y pleasure to be kings and priests, rite 
one to secure our lives, and the other to preserve 
thy lawful worship: be pleased now, 0 Lord Al- 
mighty, to bow down and show the light of thy 
countenance upon thy people, who bow the neck of 
their heart before thee; and bless them by Christ, 
by whom thou hast enlightened us with the light of 
knowledge, and revealed thyself unto us: with whom 
is duo unto rime and the Holy Ghost the Comforter, 
all worthy adoration from every rational and holy 
nature, world without end. Amen.” At the close 
of this prayer the deacon dismissed the people with 
the usual form, as in the morning service, 11 Deport 
in peace.’* • 

In addition to this regular form of the Evening 
Service, un evening hymn is mentioned by several 
ancient authors, which was used at the setting up of 
lights. ft seemed good,*' says St. Ilasil, “ to our 
forefathers, not to receive the gift of the evening 
light altogether with silence, but to give thanks ini- I 
mediately upon its appearance." A hymn of this 
kind occurs in the Alexandrian Manuscript of the 
Heptuagiut, which runs as follows: “ 0 Jesus Christ, 
i hou Joyful light of the sacred glory of the immortal, 
heavenly, holy, blessed Father ! we now, being come 
to the setting of- the sun, atubinmng the evening 
light, ilo Utid mid V MhX ftii? 

Holy Spirit of Gjjjf ^ or { \ w Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, riiaMp^j ot j) 'phou art worthy to have 
JW^imes sung unto thee with holy voices, 

I .!!%f God that givest life. Therefore the world 
iV™* ,l,ce " ^ ,10 arrangements for evening ser- 

vice seem to have varied considerably in different 
churches, hut in all of them a considerable number 
of psalms and hymns were mingled with the prayers. 

EVENS. See Vigil. 

EVITKRNUS, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Romans, according to Tlmy. 

KVOCATIO, u religious ceremony observed by 
the ancient Romans when besieging a town, in which 
they solemnly called upon the deities of the place to 
forsake it, and come over to their assistance. With- 
out this ceremony they imagined that the place could 
not he taken, or that it would he sacrilege to take 
the gods prisoners. They generally attempted to 
bribe the deities by promising them^teinphj* and fes- 
tivals. If the place was taken, they concluded that 
the gods had listened to their prayers, W had de- 
serted it. * 

EXALTATION OF THE CROSS, a 'festival 
observed by both the Greek and Roman churches 
on the 14th of Sept ember. It was instituted by the 
Greek Emperor ileraclius A. i>. 631, after having 
conquered the Persians, and recovered from tlfefg the 
supposed real cross which Cpsroes their kiug liad 


carried off fourteen years before. Hie festival was 
established by Pope Honorius, and was introduced 
into the West in the seventh century; tor the Bo* 
man Pontiffs were then under the domimon of the 
Greek Emperors, and were beginning gradually to 
withdraw themselves from their jurisdiction* The 
Greek church calls this festival Stauropfianda, mani- 
festation of the cross, which, as well aa the name 
given to it by the Romish church, E axrt tatu m of A# 
Cross, is derived from the circumstance that the sup- 
posed true cross, when brought back by Heradius 
from Persia, was exalted or set up in the great 
church of Constantinople, in order to show it to rite 
people. The Greeks prepare themselves by a four- 
teen days' Inst fur this festival, and during the whole 
of that time discourses are delivered to the people on 
the subject of our Saviour's sufferings and death. 
The fast, however, is observed only by the monks, 
but on the day of the festival the people arc obliged 
to kiss the cross fasting. The Copts observe this 
festival by the benediction of a particular cross, 
which is afterwards thrown into the Nile, in order to 
make the waters of the river, as they say, retire 
within its banks, which almost always happens on 
the 24tli of September, or at least from that day the 
waters begin to decline, lu this, as well as some of 
the other great festivals, the Armenians offer lambs 
in sacrifices to God. The victims are slain by the 
priests at the doors of their churches. Each 
householder usually provides a lamb for sacrifice if 
his circumstances are such os to admit of it, and 
when the animal is slain, he dips Ins finger in the 
ud, ami makes the sign of the cross with it ou 
house. The priest chums half of the 
slain victim, amWhe other half is roasted and eaten 
by the family. v ’ * - 

EXARCH, on officebearer in tiV Greek church, 
next to the patriarch, and to whom the charge of tho* 
patriarchal monasteries is committed. It is his spe- 
cial duty to visit these monasteries, to bear the com- 
plaints of inferiors against their superiors, to impose 
penance, and punish those monks who neglect their 
duty. When a superior of a patriarchal monastery 
dies, the Exarch sends the individual elected by the 
monks to receive the imposition of I minis from the 
(Mtriarcli. The Exarch is also hound to take a 
exact account of all the monasteries which are de- 
pendent on the patriarch, of their revenues, sacred 
vessels, and ornament*. 

When Constantine the Great established Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the Roman empire, lie en- 
deavoured to conform the ecclesiastical arrangement* 
to the civil administration of. the commonwealth. 
With this view he create*? Exarch*, conesponding 
to the civil officers of that name, and presiding each 
ov; several provinces. The Exarchs, however, of 
the fourth century are in wo respect similar to tlat 
Exarch* of the modem Greek church. 

EXCELLENT**. See Gaoks. 

KXCLto’OKS. See Notary/ 
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EXCISION (but. cutting off), an ecclesiastical 
sentence among the Jews, whereby * penon mi 
separated or out off from bis people. The Jews enu- 
merate thirty-six mimes to which this punishment is 
doe. The excision might be partial, in which case 
the person on whom it fell was out off from the 
liberty of free intercourse wkh every person out of 
hie own family, for the space of thirty days, though 
hOHw still allowed to enter the synagogue, provided 
he did not approach nearer to any person than four 
cubits. This was the leaser esoommunication of the 
Jews. The excision might also bo exclud- 

ing him from all the privileges of the synagogue, 
and cutting him off as a heathen man from the wor- 
shipping assemblies of his people. This was called 
the greater excommunication. The Rabbis reckon 
three kinds of excision; ono by an untimely death, 
wltich destroys only the body ; another by the utter 
destruction of the boiiI ; and a third by the destruc- 
tion of both soul and body. 

EXCOMMUNICATION. See Anathema, Cen- 
sures (Ecclesiastical). 

EXECRATION. See Anathema. 

EXEDKA, a name sometimes given by Si. Au- 
gustine to the Anno (which see). It is often used 
in ancient writers as synonymous with the Arsis 
(which see). 

EXEDU/E, the outer build tugs of ancient Chris- 
tian churches, including all the appendages belong 
ing to the churches, such as courts, side- buildings, 
and wings, along with all those separate buildings 
pertaining to the main edifice, which were situated 
In the enclosure of the churchyard. In the open 
•pace stood the demoniacs and the weeping peni- 
tents, neither of whom were permitted to enter 
within the walls of the church. But the most im- 
portant of all the Exedruo was the Baptistery 
(which see). See Churches. 

EXEMPTION, a privilege granted by the Pope 
to the Romish clergy, and sometimes to the laity, 
whereby ho exempts or frees them from the jurisdic- 
tion of their respective ordinaries. 

EX 1 TEKI A, sacrifices offered by generals among 
the ancient Greeks before setting out on warlike ex- 
peditions. The chief use of these sacrifice* was to 
ascertain whether the enterprise was to be success- 
ful or disastrous. 

EXOCATACCELI, a name given to several im- 
portant officers in the ancient church of Constanti- 
nople, who were of great Authority, and in public 
assemblies took precedence of the bishops. Origi- 
nally they were of the order of priests, but after- 
wards were only deacons. Critics differ much as to 
the origin of the name. •The most probable opinion 
is that of Du Cange, who derives it from the cir- 
cumstance, that those who were high in office were 
seated, in public assemblies, in high and more Ron- 
ourmble seats, erected on either side of the patriarchal 
threne. The college of the Exocatoo&U comspqpded 
to to* milage of cantinmb at Homo. * ,, 


EXOCIONITE9, a mum *ppU*d to d» Amin 
(which see) of the fourth century, who, whan wspeUed 
from Constantinople by Theodosius the Orest, re- 
tired to a place outside the city. The name fre- 
quently occurs in the Chronicle of Alexandria 
Justinian made over to the orthodox all the chuwhee 
of the horetics, except that of the j&ttoMtat. 

EXOMOLOGKiJIS (Or. confession), a word which 
frequently occurs in the Christian fathers, and which 
is alleged by Itomish writeraio mean private or auri- 
cular confession made to a priest. Protestant writers, 
however, understand it to mean tho whole exercise 
of public penance, of which public confession formed 
an important part. The latter view is that which is 
given by Tertullian. u The exomofo yws," says he, 

41 is the discipline of a man’s prostrating and hum* 
bting himself, enjoining him a conversation that 
moves God to mercy and compassion* It obliges a 
arum to change his habit ami his diet, to li« in sack- 
cloth and ashes, to defile his body by a neglect of 
dress and ornament, to afflict his soul with sorrow, 
and to chango his former sinful conversation by a 
quite contrary practice; to use meat and drink, not 
to please his appetite, but only for preservation ot 
life ; to quickeu his prayers and devotions by fre- 
quent fastings ; to groan and weep, and cry unto the 
l*oni God both day and night ; to prostrate himself 
Ixjforo the presbyters of tho church, to kneel before 

M ods of God, and beg of all the brethren that 
otild become intercessors for his pardon ; all 
\ cxomologeti* requires to recommend a true 
.nee.” See Conversion (Auricular). 
MiCISM, a ceremony used from ancient times . 
for dispossessing evil spirits, and still employed for 
thin purpose, both in the Romish and Greek churches. 
In tho early day* of Christianity, when many. of the 
converts had come over from heathenism, the prac- 
tice was adopted in baptism, of coiling upon the can- 
didate for this sacred ordinance previously to make 
an open renunciation of all fellowship with the king- 
dom of darkness, of which hu had before been a sub- 
ject. Giving his hand to tho bishop, ho solemnly 
declared that he renounced the devil and all his 
pomps, referring to the public shows of the beat bans. 
And not only did he renounce the devil, but his 
angel* also, an expression which Neandcr conjectures 
to have been based on the notion, that the heathen 
gods were evil spirits who had seduced mankind. This 
pledge was regarded as the Christian's military oath 
or asmmenj. 11 But t his form of r *11 uncistion," con- 
tinues Neander , 44 which we meet with in the second 
century, should 1 %e distinguished from the ccorasm, 
which coulj^ not have sprung so early out of the 
prevailing mode of thinking in Christian antiquity, 
it is Me, the idea of a deliverance from the domi- 
nion of the evil spirit to a moral and spiritual *•» 
spcct, of a sepdhrtiou from the kingdom of evil, and 
> of a commuu&ation by tlie new birth of a divine life, 
whichgshould lie victorious over the principle of evjj, 
is to be reckoned among tfcc guntbor of original and 
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essential Christian ideas ; but the whole act of bap- 
t»im wm to be in truth precisely a representation of 
tliia idea; there was no need, therefore, that any 
separate act should still be added to denote or to 
effectuate that which the whole act of baptism was 
intended to denote, and to the believer truly and 
effectually to represent. The case was different 
with the form of renunciation. This, like the con- 
fession of faith, had reference to what the candidate 
was bound, on his part, to do, in order to enjoy the 
benefit of baptism. As in Christianity faith and life 
are closely conjoined, so the renunciation accom- 
panied the confession. Hence wc find in the second 
century no trace as yet of any such form of exorcism 
against the evil spirit. But the tendency to con- 
found the inward with the outward, the inclination 
to the magical, the fondness for pomp and display, 
caused that those forms of exorcism which had been 
employed in the case of the nwrguiwn* or dm 
moniacally possessed, should ho introduced in the 
baptism of all heathens. Perhaps the fact also had 
soino connection with this change, that exorcism, 
which in earlier times was a free charisma , had be- 
come generally transformed into a lifeless mechanical 
act, attached to a distinct office in the church. In 
tho apostolic constitutions, we find neither the one 
nor the other. The first unequivocal trace of exor- 
cism imlmptism is found in the acts of the council of 
eighty-five or eighty-seven bishops, which convened 
at Carthago in the year *256.” 

Cyril of Jerusalem is the first writer who gives an 
account of tho form of exorcism. The principal ce- 
remonies connected with it were those detailed by 
Coleman, in his ‘Christian Antiquities: — 

44 1. Preliminary fasting, prayers, and geuufioctions. 
These, however, may be regarded as general preli- 
minaries to baptism. 

41 2. Inquisition of hand* upon tho head of tho 
candidate, who stood with his head bowed down in & 
submissive posture. 

44 3. Putting off the shoes and clothing, with the 
exception of an under garment. 

44 4. Facing the candidate to tho west, which was 
the symbol of darkness, as the cast was of light. 

44 in the Eastern church ho was required to thrust 
out his hand towards tho west, as if iu the act of 
pushing away an object in that direction. This 
was a token of his abhorrence of Hatan and his 
works, and his determination to resist and repel 
them. 

14 5. A renunciation of Satan and his works ; thus 
— 4 1 renounce Satan and his workS, and his pomps, 
and his services, and all things that a^q his.' This 
or a similar form was thrice repeated. * 

44 6. The exorcist then breathed upon the candidate 
either once or three times, and adjured the unclean 
spirit in the name of the Father, *Son, and Holy 
Ghost, to come out of him. * «, 

14 This form of a^uration seems not to bare been 
fas use until the fourth century; and these several 


formalities were apparently introduced gradually and 
at different times.” 

The Jews made great pretensions to the power et 
exorcism, and Josephus relates several wondurfttl 
cures of demoniacs effected by this means. Our 
Saviour gave his disciples power over unciesn spirits. 
Paul, as we learn from Acts xix. 12 — 16, possessed 
the power of expelling evil spirits. Among the early 
Christians the power of casting out devils in ghe 
name of Jesus was not confined to the clergy, but 
as Origctn informs us, was common to all Christians. 
During the first three centuries, however, exorcism 
wan exclusively practised by bishops and presbyters, 
and it was not until the end of the third century that 
its duties enrne to be discharged by a separate class of 
Christian office-bearers. That exorcism formed no 
part of the baptismal ceremony in the second cen- 
tury is plain from Justin Martyr, in Ids 4 Second 
Apology,’ and Tort u Ilian, iu his 4 De Corona MHitis,* 
having described the ceremonies of baptism, in their 
limes, and yet making no mention of exorcism. 

The practice of exorcism forms an important part 
of the ceremonies of tho Church of Koine, the rituul 
of exorcisms extending over no fewer than thirty 
pages of tho Ritwik Romanum. Minute directions 
arc given for distinguishing demoniacal possession 
from lunacy. 44 The marks of those possessed by de- 
mons,” wc are informed, 44 are, that they speak un- 
known tongues with much copiousness of speech, or 
that they understand them when spoken; that they 
disclose things distant and secret ; that they bIiow a 
strength or prematurity beyond their years; and 
when many of those signs concur, the indications are 
the greater.” When tho exorcist is convinced from 
these symptom* that the indhidual before him is 
really possessed with a devil, he is directed by tho 
ritual to put a crucifix into the hand of the possessed, 
or at least within his view. If any relics of saints 
are within reach, they ought to he reverently ap- 
plied to his breast or head. If the possessed be 
very loquacious, the exorcist must order him to be 
silent, and to reply only to the questions proposed in 
reference to tho number and name of the spirits that 
beset him, the time they entered, the cause, and 
other similar questions. Should tho demoniac allege 
himself to be tho sou! of any saint, or dead person 
or good angel, the exorcist is strictly charged to put 
no faith in any such statements. The ceremony of 
exorcism is performed at the lower end of the church 
towards the door. The exorcist having first made 
the sign of the cross upon tho possessed person, 
causes him to kneel, and sprinkles him with holy wa- 
ter. The litanies, psalms, and prayers are then read, 
after which the exorcist ff asks the evil spirit his 
name, and adjures him not to afflict the person any 
rogre ; then laying his hand upon the demoniac's 
brad he repeats one of the forms of exorcism, fitch 
as the following, which he must pronounce In a tone 
of ( commaud and authority, in strong faith, and 
humify,* and fervour, “I exorcise thee, 
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Jpirft, In the name of Jam (Haiti ; tremble, O Se- 
em, thou enemy at the frith, thou foe of mankind, 
who heat brought death into the world; who hast 
deprived men of life, and hast rebelled against jus- 
tice ; thou seducer of mankind, thou root of all evil, 
thou source of avarice, discord, and envy." 

Should the unclean spirit refuse to yield to this 
form of exorcism, a mors pungent one must be era* 
played, and if still inexorable, a longer and more 
emphatic adjuration most be need. 11 Let him also 
observe" says the Ritual, “ at what words the de- 
mons most tremble, and let him repeat these most 
frequently ; and when he comes to the comminution, 
let him return to it again and again, always increasing 
the punishment ; and if he see that he prevails, let 
him persevere in it throughout two, three, four 
hours, and more as he is able until he lias attained 
the victory." Houses and other places supposed to l>e 
haunted by unclean spirits are also exorcised by the 
Romish church, and the ceremouy is much the same 
as for a person possessed. The frequent repetition 
of the Pater Noster, Ave Maria, and Creed, aro en- 
joined as of great efficacy, and should other means 
fail, the Arhanaaian Creed is strongly recommended. 

The occasions are very numerous in which the 
Romish church lias recourse to exorcism. Resides 
forming an essential part of the ceremony of bap- 
tism, it is also resorted to in laying the foundation 
stone of a church, salt and water being solemnly ex- 
orcised. The form of exorcising the salt, as it is 
found in the Roman Pontifical, is as follows: “I 
exorcise then, thou creature of salt, by the living 4. 
God, by the true f God, by the holy 4- God ; by 
the God who ordered thee to bo cast into water by 
Rlijah the prophet, that the unwholcsomcness of the 
water might lie healed : that tliou be made exorcised 
salt, for the salvation of those that believe ; and that 
thou be to all that use thee, health of soul and body ; 
and that from the place where thou shalt lie sprinkled, 
every spectre, and malice or subtlety of the devils 
illusions, and every unclean spirit, flee away and 
depart, adjured by Him, who is to come to judge the 
quick and the dead, and the world by fire. R. Amen." 
The form also for exorcising the water runs thus : 

“ I exorcise thee, thou creature of water, in the name 
of God the Fa 4- ther Almighty, and in the name of 
Jesus Christ his 4- Son our Lord, and in the might 
of the Holy 4- Spirit, that thou be conjured water, 
for putting to flight all the power of the enemy : 
and that tliou avail to root <*it and banish the enemy 
himself, with his apostate angola, through the might 
of the same our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall come 
to judge the quick and the dead, and the world by 
toe. R. Amen." The JioJy water to he sprinkled 
on the inside of the church is exorcised in different 
words from that which is sprinkled outride, and be- 
sides, it is mingled not only with salt, but with senes 
and wine, so as to render It stfll more holy than the < 
other. In making the oil of the skit, also, wtojfh is 
orijy dene on Maundy Tbursd*/, an oxotdfc^j* mat- 


tered to a low tone, and to the tame way there is a 
form of exorcism for making the holy Ctaniair (which 
see). 

The modem Jews have a prayer which they wee 
habitually from early childhood, and which they *oy 
exorcises or drives away evil spirits from them dwr* 
ing the night ; but even although this pmyer may 
have been offered, evil spirits will rest upon their 
luuids and frees if they remain to bed beyond a den- 
tain time in tho morning. The Rabbins teach, that 
if a man rises early, says his prayers throe times, and 
performs hie appointed rites and ceremonies, he hat 
no cause to dread evil spirits, for although thsy may 
hover round him they cannot touch him* It Is no* 
cessary, however, that as soon as he gets out of bed, 
and is partly dressed, he should luuiten to wash him- 
self in order to drive away evil spirits, and that no 
time may bo lost, the pious are exhorted to have a 
evens#] of water close by their bed-side, that on awak- 
ing they may have it in their power without delay 
to wash their luuids. Women are obliged to observe 
the same order of washing, that is, to pour water 
three times over their hands. 

In the administration of the ordinance of baptism, 
the Greek church offer four prayers of exorcism, dur- 
ing the last of which the priest blows on the infrnt's 
mouth, forehead, and breast, and commands the 
evil spirit to depart, while the sponsor is directed to 
confirm his renunciation of tho devil by blowing and 
spitting upon him. The exorcism of the Coptic 
church is accompanied by the sign of the cross made 
thirty-seven times. The mode in which the Greeks 
exorcise demoniacs is thus related by an old writer : 
“'Die patient was chained down to a post; after 
which, several priests, dreAsed in their sacerdotal 
vestments, read to him, for six hours together, a 
considerable part or portion of the four Gospel*. 
And as in one particular place of fit. Matthew it is 
said, in express terms, * that this kind of devil goeth 
not out, but by prayer and fasting/ the exorcists 
took particular care to fast about twenty-four hours 
before. 'Hie next day they observed the same pen- 
ance, and continued to read as before. It was three 
days at least Wore these lessons were over. In the 
meantime the demoniac cursed his Maker, and raved 
against all mankind, swearing, hallooing and hoot- 
ing, and making a thousand ridiculous grimaces. 
All Ids contortions, however, were no impediments 
to the priests to the prosecution of their reading; 
nor did thej condescend so far is <0 make the least 
reply to tho Imnious blasphemies of fiat an. It is 
observable, than he priests read alternately, without 
intermissiota and tjiat with such core and circum* 
snection^nat before one had well finished the other 
was reray to begin. After they bad done reading 
the four Gospels, another priest, remarkable for kto 
sanctity of mariners, was made choice of for an assist* 

, ant. Hss ptovince was to read to the demoniac 
the MgHrriemc of St. BeefiL Though tide lecture, ji 
seeds, pat the devil Into #* jrimoet eonfoekm, yet 
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H did not prevent him from retorting in the most 
opprobrious language imaginable : the priest, how- 
ever! so severely rebuked him, and in such ft peremp- 
tory manner enjoined him to come out, that he was 
forced to comply. At his departure he showed his 
resentment to the utmost of bis power, tormented 
thannisumble wretch as much as possibly he could, 
asm left him motionless, and like a dead corpse, 
k ityon the ground.” 

Y EXORCISTS, a class of office-bearers which arose 
in the Christian church towards the end of the third 
century, aud whose office it was to expel dovits. No 
distinct order of this kind appears to have existed in 
the early ages of Christianity, but during the first three 
centuries the duties which afterwards devolved upon 
expellors of demona, were discharged by the hishojm 
and presbyters, while in a certain sense, by prayer, 
and by resisting the devil, every one might he his own 
exorcist. “Nothing is more certain,” says Bingham 
“than tliat in the apostolic age, mid that next fnl 
lowing, the power of exorcising or coating out devils 
was a miraculous gift of the Holy Ghost, not con- 
lined to the clergy, much less to any single order 
among them, but given to other Christians also, as 
many other extraordinary gifts then were.” Exor- 
cists were charged with the more special care of the 
Enehoumenb (which see), or persons possessed with 
an evil spirit. It was their duty to pray over these 
persons, and to use all proper means for their re- 
covery. Accordingly, the fourth council of Carthage 
describes the appointment And office of the exorcists 
in these words, 44 When an exorcist is ordained, ho 
shall receive at the hands of the bishop a book, 
wherein the forms of exorcising are written, the 
bishop saying, Receive tliou these And commit them 
to memory, and have thou power to lay hands on the 
Kiicrgurnons, whether they be baptized or only cate- 
chumens.” It was not, however, until the fourth 
century, that exorcists came to exercise their office 
in connection with Christum baptism, not os being 
absolutely necessary, nor as being enjoined in the 
Scriptures, hut simply as being highly beneficial, in- 
asmuch as without it children bom of Christian 
parents would not bo free from the influence of evil 
spirits. From this time the exorcists not only offi- 
ciated in connection with the Emrifuwen# or de- 
moniacs, but also with the catechumens as candidates 
for Imptisin. 

The office of exorcist is still maintained both in 
tho Church of Rome and in the Greek Church, and 
express provision is made in the Roman Pontifical 
for the ordination of such an officebearer, whenever 
it is thought expedient that he should toj chosen and 
consecrated. The exorcist elect kneeling before tho 
bishop, with candles in his hands, is thus addressed : 

11 About to lie ordained, most dear son, to the office 
ot an exorcist, you ought to, know wliat you under- 
| take. It is your part to cast out dhtnons, and tq 
teach the prayer, that he who communicates not 
gives place to the devil ; and it is yow part hi your 

j ' '* ' ' 

ministry to pour out the water, (holy.) Receive 
therefore, the power of laying hands on the pot 
sensed, that by the imposition of yonr hands, by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, and the words of exordia, 
unclean spirits may be driven from the bodies pos- 
sessed by them. Study, therefore, that aa you expel 
demons from the bodies of others, you may cast out 
unclcaniies* and wickedness from your own body, 
lest you fall under the power of those spirits tliat 
you put to flight from others. Learn from your office 
to restrain your own faults, lest through your evil 
manners the enemy prevail, and avenge himself. 
Then, truly you will rule over other demons, when 
you have first overcome their complicate wickedness 
in yourself ; which may the Lord grant you to do, 
through his Holy Spirit.” The Rook of Exorcisms 
in then put into Ids hands, or instead of it a copy of 
tho Missal or Pontifical, the bishop saying, 44 Receive 
and take charge, and take power of laying handi* 
upon the possessed, or the baptised, or cateuhu- 
imtiis.” 

The power of exorcising evil spirits is recognised’ 
in the canons of the Church of England. Thus in 
canon 72, it is declared, 44 No minister shall, without 
the license of the bishop of the diocese, under his 
hand and seal, attempt upon any pretence wliatso 
ever, either of possession or obsession, by fasting and 
prayer, to cast out any devil or devils, under pain of i 
the imputation of imposture or eiseiuige, and depo- j 
sit ion from the ministry.” In the Form of Baptism ; 
also, as contained in the Liturgy of Edward VI., it ! 
was thus ordered: “ Then let the priest, looking upon 1 
the children, say, — I command thee, unclean spirit, in j 
tho name <*f the Father, of the Bon, and of tho Holy 
Ghost, that tliou coinc out and de|iart from these 1 
infants,, whom our Lord Jesus Christ hath vouch- 
safed (o call to his holy Iwptism, to be made mem- 
bers of bis l»ody and of bis holy congregation; j 
therefore, thou cursed spirit, remember thy sentence, 5 
remember thy judgment, reim mbe,r the day to bo at ; 
hand, wherein thou shnlt bum in fire everlasting j 
prepared for thee and thy angels ; and presume not 
hereafter to exorcise any tyranny towards these in i 
fonts, whom Christ hath bought with his precious i 
blood ; and by this his holy baptism called to be of ■ 
Him flock.” No mention is 'made of exorcism in the i 
Book of Common Prayer presently in use in the i 
Church of England, and the practice is unknown $ 
among the greater number of Protectant churches. \ 
lu the Lutheran churches, some of them at least, the j 
form of exorcism in baptism is still preserved. It is j 
also maintained in the church of Denmark, but was j 
abolished in the church of Sweden m 1809. In the j 
Helvetic Reformed churches, exorcism has never J 
been practised. See Demonianists. ) 

.EXOTERIC and ESOTERIC, word, which ! 
morally denote External and Internal, and am often ; 
applied to the twofold doctrine of many ancient j 
philosophers, the one intended for the public, and the j 
other tor* their owh private ami initiated followed- } 
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The Aral who adopted this double mode of teaching | 
wm the Egyptian*, from whom it seems to Have 
pissed to the Persians, the Qmks, the Druid*, and 
othespw ?V©m the schools of Greek philosophy, the 
practice was introduced among the early Christiana, 
and hence in all probability originated the Abcani 
Discipluta (which see), or secret doctrine, which 
was reserved only for those who had obtained fuQ 
admission into the Christian church by baptism, 

EXOT1IOU MENOl, the first of the four classes 
into which Bingham divides the Catkchumkns 
(which see) of the early Christian church. This 
class was instructed privately outride the church, 
and prevented from entering into the church until 
they were more fully enlightened in a knowledge of 
the truth. 

EXPECTATION WEEK, a name given to the 
interval between Ancenmun Day and Wh*t-f$umlay, 
because during that period the Ajiostles waited in 
expectation of the fulfilment of the promise in re- 
ference to the coining of the Comforter. 

EXPECT ATI V HS, a term introduced under the 
pontificate of John XXfI. in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the French j^ntifTs residing at Avignon, 
assumed to themselves the |»owor of conferring all 
sacred offices, whether high or low, according to 
their own pleasure, by which means they raised im- 
mense sums of money, calling forth the bitterest 
complaints from all the nations of Europe. In the 
fifteenth century, in the council of Constance, at its 
session on the 25th of March 1430, the cxpectative* 
were abolished. 

EXPIATION (Day op). See Atonement 
(Day op). 

EXPIATION (Water of). See Heifer (Sa- 
crifice op). 

EXPULSION. See Censures (Ecclesiasti- 
cal). 

EXSUFFLATION, a part of the. ceremony of 
baptism in the ancient Christian church, in which 
the candidate for baptism stood with his hands 
stretched out towards the west, and struck thorn 
together ; then he proceeded thrice to exsufflatc or 
spit in defiance of Satan. This was the peculiar 
mode in which the catechumens were wont to ex- 
press their abhorrence of their great adversary as if 
lie were present. See Baptism. 

RXTISPICES (Lat. exta, entrails, and specia, to 
look), a name sometimes given to live ancient Akiwi- 
css (which see), because it wis their duty carefully to 
examine the entrails of the victims which were sacri- 
ficed, In order to gather from them lucky or unlucky 
omens. The Scandinavians were accustomed to sa- 
crifice human victims, for^io other purpose than to 
ascertain what was to happen by the inspection of 
their entrails, by the effusion of their blood, andjby 
the greater or less celerity with which they sunk to 
the bottom of the water. 

EXTRA V AG ANTS, a collection of Jewish gra- 
ttttions made by Rabbi Chua, and puMi*hSd,imme- 


diately after the appemnoe of the Mlshna, in the 
end of the second century. The name of Ah# wee- 
(rants was alto given to a ooUection of flnd afc or 
letters of the Popes (see Canons, Ecclesiastical) 
made by Pope John XXIL The last OoUeetion was 
brought down to the year 1483, and was calied the* 
Common Extravagant*. 

EXTREME UNCTION. See Unc»o» (B X* 
5jfUl5MK). 

^EXU CONTI ANS (Gr. as from non-ex* 

faiences), a name given to the class of Arians called 
AStians (which see) because they affirmed that the 
Son of God might, indeed, tie called God, and the 
Word of God, but only in a sense consistent with his 
having been brought forth from non-existence, that 
is, that he was one of those things which once had 
no existence, and, of course, that ho was properly a 
creature, and was once a non-entity. Idee Arianr, 
Np.mi-Akianh. 

EX AN, a hymn used in Mohammedan countries 
by the Mmtszm or public crier, who clients it from 
the minarets of the mosques in a loud, duep-totied 
voice, summoning the jxwple to their devotions. 
The proclamation is in these words : “ God is great/' 
four times repeated ; u I bear witness that ttiere is no 
God but God," twice repeated ; “ I bear witness that 
Mohammed is the prophet of God," twice repealed; 
“ r«ra« to the temple of salvation," twice repeated ; 
u God is groat, God is most great ; there is no God 
but God, and Mohammed is hie prophet." The same 
proclamation is made at the five canonical hours, but 
at morning prayer the Mitexrin must add, repeating 
it twice, “ Prayer is better than sleep l" The time 
in which the hymn is chanted by the Muearin has 
a very solemnising effect in general upon all within 
reach of the sound. 

EZRA, an ancient Jewish reformer whose memory 
has always been held in t he highest reverence by the 
Jews, who have generally Indie ved him to liave been 
the principal author of the canon of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and that he gathered together, corrected, 
and arranged the Sacred Books. Having received a 
commission from the king of Persia, he sought to 
reform the Jewish church after the mode! of the law 
of Moses. The chief points to which he directed his 
attention were the restoration of such a strict obser- 
vance of the Mosaic law as had prevailed before the 
Captivity, and to collect ami publish a correct edi- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. “ To accomplish these 
designs, he ijad," say the Jews, “ the assistance of a 
certain assembly of dtM^rs, who met at that time to 
regulate the affium of^nrch and state. There is 
nothing nujf famous in the books of the Rabbins 
tlmn thSyfiwmbly, which they call, by way of ex* 
ccIlcnc^Tth^ groat synagogue, to distinguish it from 
all others. This they tell us wss a convention con- 
sisting of ou^ hundred and twenty men, who Sired 
mil si the same time under the upijmsy of Em. and 
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them, «nd Simon the Just, m the test; though from 
the last mention we have of Daniel in the Holy 
Scriptures, to the time of Simon the Just, there had 
passed no less than two hundred and fifty years. 
But the truth of the matter seems to have been this ; 
these hundred and twenty men, it may be supposed, 
were such principal elders as lived in a continued 
succession from the fint return of the Jews, after the 
Babylonish captivity, to the death of Simon the 
Just; and in their several times employed them- 
selves in restoring the usage of the Luvitical rites ; 
and in collecting the Books of tho Holy Scriptures ; 
which excellent purposes were finished in the time of 
Simon the Just. And Ezra, no doubt, had the 
assistance of such among them as lived in his time ; 
but the whole conduct of the work, and the glory of 
accomplishing it, is ascribed by the Jews to Ezra, 
under whose administration it was done. Upon this 
account, they look upon him as another Moses : for' 
the law, they say, was given by Moses, but it was 
revived and re-established by Ezra, after it had been 
almost extinguished in the Babylonish Captivity. 
Him, therefore, they call the Second Founder of the 
law ; and rt is commonly believed among them, that 
he was Maladd the prophet; that he was called 
Ezra as his proper name, and Malachi (which signi- 
fies an angel, or messenger) from his office, t>ecause 
he was despatched by God to restore again tho Jew- 
ish religion, and to settle it upon tho foundation of 
the law and the prophets, as it stood before the Cap- 
tivity. This person was of so great esteem and 
veneration among the Jews, that it is a common say- 
ing among their writers, that if tho law had not been 


given by Moses, Ezra was worthy by whom it should 
have been declared.** 

To prepare his edition of the Scriptures, Ezra pro* 
cored as many copies as he could find, and csrufcHy 
studying and comparing them, he corrected the va- 
rious mistakes which bad crept into them through 
the ignorance or negligence of transcribers, and 
sought out the true reading of doubtful passages, 
making the text as accurate as possible. He then 
arranged the different books in the order which they 
now occupy in the Sacred Canon, which is geneially 
called the Cation of Ezra, although it is not impro- 
bable that some of the Books wfere inserted after his 
death. Thus Malachi is believed to have lived after 
the time of Ezra, and in the Book of Nehemiah men- 
tion is made of Jaddua the high-priest, and Darius 
CodomatimiB, king of Persia, who lived at least a 
hundred years after the period at which Ezra wrote ; 
it is very probable also, that the two Books of Chro- 
nicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, as well as Ma- 
lachi, were aft erwards added in the time of Simon 
the .Just ; and that it was not till then that. the Jew- 
ish canon of the Scriptures was fully completed. 
Ezra wrote his edition of the Scriptures in the Chal- 
dee character, which was in common use among the 
Jews after the Babylonish Captivity. Some have 
even asserted that to this eminent doctor of the law 
the Jews were indebted for the Hebrew vowel points 
by which the pronunciation, and in many cases the 
meaning, of Hebrew words wore fixed ; but the more 
general opinion is, that the invention of the vowel 
points is to be traced to a much later period. See 
Bible. 


FABULTNUS, an imaginary god among the an- 
cient Romans, to whom they gave thanks when their 
children first learned to speak. 

FACHIMAN, the god of war among the Japan- 
ese. 

FACULTY COURT, a court belonging to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which grams dispensa- 
tions to marry, to oat fiesh on days prohibited, to 
hold two or more benefices, and so forth. The offi- 
cer of this court is called the Master JMhe Facul- 
\ ties. # « 

V FAITH (Articles of). See Creed. 
^\FAITH (Controversies on). Jftdth or belief 
Is a fundamental principle of the human mind. We 

The groundwork 


in the very structure ot the mind itself. The prin- 
ciple of fftith, however, viewed as a purely intellec- 
tual act, is utterly inoperative upon the diameter, 
but viewed as a moral act, or having a reference to 
moral truth, it is followed by specific moral vesulta, 
which, however, can oi|ly be obtained by a distinct 
recognition of the truth believed as holding some rela- 
tion to our condition, either immediate or prospective. 
Hence it is that a man might put firm and ivnpBdt 
credence in a multitude of abstract truths, while his 
character would be uttefly unaffected by them. 
There are many, for example, who believe in the 
efatence of God, and yet by keeping out of view 
his nature and attributes, the principles or rather 
affections of their moral constitution are quite un- 
rooted. /They neither exercise hope nor fear, sot- 
tow tin** joy, love nor hatred, hi referents* to that 



FAITH 


ftebg whose mMmm they jmverthdesa believe u 
in abstract totellectari trmk Gedfottotfeell their 
thought*. They way be mid to be in a state of 
or neutrality in oo tent that 
tmth b concerned. The moral result upon their 
character wtd deportment is to them the same as if 
them had been no God at alL They hope, they fear, 
they love, they bate, influenced by innumerable mo* 
lives of the moat diverrified kinds, but not one of 
them involving the slightest reference to that Being 
who ruhsth over all* 

Thus we are led to an essential characteristic 
of faith in hs moral operation— the truths believed 
most be such that they shall boar upon the moral 
emotions or affections of our nature. Without this, 
constituted as we are, it is impossible that we can 
ever act aa moral agents. No object of faith, there- 
fore, can be admitted as at all effective in purifying 
the heart or in rectifying the conduct, which is not 
fitted to awaken our moral emotions and feelings. 
And we must inevitably arrivo at the same result in 
our analysis of faith, should wo viow it as significant 
of trust in, or confidence upon, the object believed. 
For, it is obvious that no confidence could be placed 
liy us in any being whose existence we did not know, 
or whose claims upon our confidence we had not pre- 
viously ascertained. And besides, a a confidence im- 
plies a feeling of security, no such principle coulji be 
called into operation so long as the Being in whom 
we arc called to trust is viewed by us with feelings 
of suspicion or alarm. If our position In reference 
to Him, in short, is not such as to call forth love aa 
well as confidence, we can never be expected to ex- 
ercise faith. 

Had man not been a fallen, a guilty creature in 
the sight of God, we could have conceived of him 
as exercising, under the influence of reason, a simple 
child-like confidence in the presence of his Maker. 
This, however, is far from being the actual condition 
of man, he not only it, but, as is evident from the 
manners and customs of unenlightened nations, feds 
that he t* a sinner, and instead, therefore, of relying 
upon God, or exercising a sincere desire to know 
and to do His will, every impression of the Divine 
Being which he derives even from the deductions of 
reason is necessarily fitted to awaken anxiety and, 
alarm. Adam hid himself from the presence of Ida 
Maker, under a feeling of terror, as well as of shame ; 
and every descendant of Adam, who has been unac- 
quainted with the gbd tiding of salvation through 
the blood of Christ, has uniformly betrayed feelings 
towards God, for different from child- like reliance. 
To guilty man, the Deity wears no other aspect thin 
that of an angry Judge, stlong as the glad tidings 
of a gospel salvation are unknown; and should a 
feeling of false and delusive confidence arise in heag| 
liaafltafted with a sense of tmworthinees and guilt, 
such frith, if foith It can be ca l led , instead of leading 


to good results other hers crheqpafier, wiU only she 
visited with each consequences is .those 


Gentile* experienced wlm wwegiwMtp to believe a 
lie* The description of the fltith of Ae Gentiles was 
rpgaidedbythci^MMtkFatdasstdMeeitoshowthiU 
they were eondemnad hi the right of' <3W> end that 
a law whteh was followed by no 
utterly incapable of justifying the sinner 
the necessity of the propitiatory sacrifice of the Lorn' 
Jesus. The object which has been gained by the 
death of Clirist is dearly revealed to its in the flamdl 
writings. “ He died for our offences, and rose again! 
for our justification." 11 His name shall be called 1 
Jesus, for lie shall save his people from their sins** 

“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shall 
be saved." 44 Being justified freely by his gmou 
through the redemption that is in Clirist Jesus." 

44 God hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ*" 
From these and many other passages, the conclusion 
plainly is, that Christ's death was directly efficacious 
ft the salvation of man, not by imparting efficacy to , 
any indirect instrumentality whatever, but by pro- 
curing of itself the free justification of all the eloct of 
God. It may be urged, however, against this view 
of the subject, that we are doing away with tho in- 
strumentality of faith altogether. By no mesas. 
We admit that we arc justified by faith, but we are 
far from admitting that in any sense we can be said 
to be justified beam* • of faith. The work of Christ, 
not the working of our faith, is the ordinance of God 
appointed for our justification. The fundamental 
and solely efficacious, and therefore solely meritorious 
cause, is the mediation of Christ; and the principle 
of faith, whether viewed simply, or as an active prin- 
ciple, neither lias nor can have any efficacy, either 
self- derived or imparted, to accomplish our Justifi- 
cation. 

It is of tho greatest importance that we clearly 
understand the precise place which faith occupies in 
justification. The Amiinian assigns to it a meri- 
torious value in itself, as an abstract principle irre- 
spective altogether of its object. Tills, however, 
is impossible, foith without regard to its oljject 
being productive of neither good nor evil. The 
object of justifying foith is Jesus Clirist, and re- 
demption through his blood. Thus, in reply to the 
earnest inquiry of the jailer of Philippi, 44 What 
must I do to be saved?" the reply of the apostle 
was , 44 Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shall be saved." Faith in this case is the be- 
lief of testimony ; not however tin- testimony of a 
frail, fallible man, but of the infallible , faithful Jeho- 
vah. But this ia^kr from exhausting the Scriptural 
ta caning of foith, it implies reliance, dependence, 
implicit trutolipoo Jesus Christ alone for salvation. 
Tim hdttufmm gospel them b not a cold heartless 
assent m* stlteraent, however important that state- 
ment may be, bt( a cordial, unhesitating, and withal 
exclusive reliance on # personal Saviour. On the 
tobject of fobh the WnsfrAtitoJ^jft lil ft l . b rises 
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the Authority of God himietf speaking therein; and 
tcteth differently upon that which each particular 
passage contaiuetb; yielding obedience to the com- 
mands, trembling at the threatening and embracing 
the promises of God for this life and that which is 
to come.’* There is no vital doctrine of the gospel, 
perhaps, which has given rise to more varied and 
bitter controversies tiian the doctrine of justifying 
faith. 

In regard to the nature of faith we may notice, 
that the Komish church alleges that it consists in j 
an assent to the truth of the Scriptures in general. 
This separates the principle of faith from Him who j 
is set forth in Scripture as the special object of it, i 
and reduces it to a vague assent to the truth of the j 
Bible, which can ©sort no possible influence over the 
mind or heart of a man. But when faith has re- 
spect to a specific object, Christ Jesus the Lord; j 
when it gives credence not only to the existence of 1 
that object, and its bearings upon our individual case, 
but yields a personal trust and dependence upon 
Christ as our Redeemer and Lord, the affections 
cannot foil to be drawn out towards Him who loved 
* 18 , and gave Himself for us. The heart is then 
touched, and the life influenced by what Clirist hath 
done, and besides, our love is attracted towards a 
loving Saviour. Thus we are constrained by the 
mercies of God, and by the love of Christ, to yield 
our bodies a living sacrifice, hoty, and acceptable 
unto God, which is our reasonable service. 

Vague and indefinite views, however, as to the 
nature of saving faith have not been confined to the 
Humanists ; they liave prevailed even among some 
Protestant sects. The Bureaus and Sandemanians 
considered it to be a mere intellectual act, a belief of 
abstract truth ; and the same opinions were set forth 
by Mr. Thomas Erskine in his ‘Essay on Faith,* 
published in 1822. That faith, as a fundamental 
principle of the human mind, is in itself a purely in- 
tellectual act, is readily admitted. But it is far 
otherwise with saving faith, which implies, in addi- 
tion to the intellectual act, an object of a strictly 
moral kind, towards which the faith is directed. The 
Christian believes, but it is a belief in Jesus Christ. 
To speak of faith as nothing more than an intellec- 
tual perception of the truth, is to lose sight of Christ, 
the object of frith, who alone gives to faith a justi- 
fying or saving power. To speak of faith irrespec- 
tively of Christ, is to roduce it not only to an act of 
pure intellect, bat to an utterly inoperative, ineffica- 
cious, and even irreligious principle, Wing no con- 
nection whatever with the truths or the Bible. 

Another point of controversy connected with the 
nature of faith is that which was invn\*d in tjie 
Heresy of the Rowites : — Whether 1 asstftance is 
of the essence of faith. To decide Jihis point satis- 
factorily, it is aocesany to ascertain* previously what 
is meant 

truth 


an explicit assurance of our own pemomdi salvation 
In the former sense It is undoubtedly an e s sentia 
element of saving frith, but not in the letter. * A 
sinner cannot say hi the first instance, * as Dr. Diek 
well remarks, w Christ is mine in p o ss es si on ; be- 
cause this becomes true only when he has believed, 
and cannot belong to the nature of frith, as it Is a 
consequence of it. If the words mean only, tbit 
Christ is liis in the offer of the Gospel, or is Offered 
to him in particular, we allow it, but have a right to 
complain, that a fact about which there is no dis- 
pute, should be expressed in terms which are apt to 
suggest a quite different sense. The sinner cannot 
say till he have believed, that Christ died for htnii 
unless he died for all men without exception; but, 
consistently with the doctrine of particular redemp- 
tion, no man can be assured that he was erne of the 
objects of the sacrifice of the cross, unless he have 
first obtained on interest in it by faith. Neither can 
every sinner say, in the first moment of faitli, that 
he sliali certainly have eternal salvation. He desires 
solvation no doubt, and his faith implies on expecta- 
tion of it ; but how many believers have been har- 
assed with doubts at first, and during the whole 
course of their lives, and have rarely been able to 
use the language of confidence t This the advocates 
of this definition ore compelled to admit; and it is 
curious to observe how, in attempting to reconcile 
it with their system, they shift and shuffle, and al- 
most retract, and involve themselves in perplexity 
and contradiction, as those must do who are labour- 
ing to prove tliat, although it is a fact that many be 
lievers are not assured of their salvation, yet assur 
ance is of the essence of frith. It ia manifest that, 
if assurance is of the essence of frith, it can never be 
separated from it. — The exercise of frith is regulated 
by tht^word of God; and it* oljject is there defined. 
But it is nowhere revealed in the Scripture, tliat 
Christ died for any particular person, and that his 
shut are forgiven, llow, then ; con an assurance of 
these things belong to the nature of frith ? How can 
it be our duty to believe what is not in the testi- 
mony? It is an objection against this definition, 
that it makes faith consist rather in the belief o> 
something regarding ourselves, than in the belief of 
the testimony of God ; in the belief of the goodness 
of our state, rather than of the att-suffiriency and 
willingness of Christ. It may be farther objected, 
that it confounds the inferences from frith with frith 
itself; nothing being plainer than that there propo- 
sitions, 1 Christ died for me, 1 * my sins are forgiven,* 
ore conclusions to which the mind comes, from the 
previous belief of the doctrines red promises of 
the Gospel. Farther, ifets chargeable with lido 
eiTor, tliat it defines frith in its highest and moat 
pfgfect state, and excludes the lower degree! of it, 
red thus lays a stmnbting-blook before thousands of 
the people of God, who, not finding in (hemetae 
ihk assurance, are distressed with the melancholy 
they are tmbafei ~ 


<* Hm awlrfmt^f iMmfitiftiTi ttoyTfirWthr^T Cfa 
AyMii aiit i*>h iAttMi AhfiW 

nra aeta>M*t»ifreeiaMtoof frtto *Mtttfl*» 
tfcrelMittoart'M^ 

M h flto litoblit a partakes of k." Such an 
•njUmoM of • personal interest in Christ Is *> ***••" 
Bm to toe (MUM mm! oomfort of tto believer, that 
hafought not to ret until ho to* attained a reason- 
alto and wall-grounded pereoaataa of H, but that 
jiiaimiiiin eanttot to obtained from an examina- 
tion of to* atatamonta of toe Bible, but from an 
Wsamtoatton of the state of to* soul, “ It is found- 
ed,” says the Westminster Confession, “upon the 
Divine tenth of the promise* of salvation, the in- 
ward evidence of those graces into which these 
promises an made, toe testimony of too Spirit of 
adoption witnessing with our spirits that we are the 
children of God; which Spirit ie toe earnest of oar 
inheritance whereby we an sealed onto the day of 
redemption." This assurance having reaped to our 
own persona] condition, to* been often termed the 
assurance of sense, and is carefully k to to distin- 
guished from that assurance which has respoct to too 
troth of toe Divine testimony, and ta therefore pro- 
perly styled toe assurance of frith. 

Intimately connected with to* questions which 
have toon raised as to the nature of frith, ia the, kin- 
dred question— Whether or not man ha* an inherent 
capacity of believing unto the saving of the seed. 
The Fiktgkuu in former days, who dented, and the 
Moritonkou (see Evawgbuoal U scion) of our own 
day, who admit original sin, both agree in mam- 
tabling that man to* in himself a power to believe. 
It ia plainly impossible, however, consistently to 
hold too original and total depravity of man, and 
yet to maintain that he can of himself exercise 
saving frith. This til-important principle, indeed, 
is assumed in Scripture to be so completely op- 
posed to too natural powers of the human mind, 
that toe Spirit Is said to work in the soul too work 
of frith with power. Faith belongs not to the na- 
tural, but to the renewed man. Were it nothing 
more than a tore assent to certain abstract troths, it 
would to otherwise, tat since it involve* a cordial 
embracing of toe truth as it ia in Jeans, and an ira« 
pfiatt, sxehirive dependence Upon Christ for salv*. 
tom, wearaeamptiiod to acknowledge the truth of 
our Lord’s explicit statement on toe subject; John 
vi. 44* “ No man can come to me, except the Father 
whfcfe hath aent me draw him : and I wai tube him 
ap at ton last day.” 

11m grand co nt r o ver sy , however, on the subject of 
frith, respect* toe preci** piece which it holds in the 
Imitation of tto etonsr. TU* was tto chief toeo- 
logjbfi point on which toe controversy tamed bfi- 
tween toe Reformer* and the Rooaniata intto sis* 
tatntto eentary. Lutore declared tto Scriptanddoo- 
ttbmratht au hja e t of ton renu qp tipr bscws s a frfefa 
'and ton tiratofr K H | WW 1 ijm Q&Wllfifm 


1 mrin JfirtttfaflPtiir fatttl jfatfc tt 

tattoos** of a stand 8* 
Wrmanliti on ton atom taai, •m&tm mm too 
w<mk dtikm tfaMft if raw k tfai flWifatflM 
ehafi say toot tot ungodly man W'jtotffitfMIlifc 
only, so a* to understand that mating ofrb^p^ 
qutred that may oo-operata to obtain toe grace if 
Justification, and that it is ia no wise neosmary ft* ’ 
him to to prepared and disposed by the motion of . 
hit own will, — let him to aooursad." And again* ,, 
“ If any (me shall say that Justifying frith it nothing 
else than confidence in ton Divine many, peHoofog 
situ for Christ's sake, or that it ia that aonfidettoe • 
atone by which we are justified, — let him to secure* , 
ad." Still further, 11 Whosoever ahull affirm that tto 
entire punishment ie always remitted by God togs- 
ther with the fruit, and therefore, that penilants naad 
no other satisfaction than faith, whereby they appre- 
hend Christ who has made satisfaction for them, kt 
him to accursed." Such statements as these, which 
occur in tto acknowledged standards of tto Romish 
church, are plainly opposed to tto statement* of the 
Word of God. The spastic Paul teaches us that “by 
grace are ye raved through frith, and that not oi 
yourativas : it is the gift of God : not of works, hwt 
any man should toast.” The asms apostle tells ns, 
that "we are Justified by faith without the work* of the 
law." Faith,howaver,isnotth*ground,lmtthai|Mans 
of justification, We are justified by means of frith , 
we are not justified because of faith. The sole ground 
of a sinner’s justification ia the righteousness of Chris* 
imputed to him , and toe manner in which a sinner 
become* a partaker of that righteousness, ia solely 
by a believing reception of it. That such ia the 
doctrine of the Bible may to proved by snoh pas- 
sages as these, Rom. Hi. ‘20—22, « Therefore by tto 
deed* of tto law there shall no flesh be Justified to 
his sight: for by the law is the knowledge of sin. 
But now the righteousness of God without to* law is 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the pro- 
phet*; even tto righteousness of God which ie by 
faith of Jester Christ unto a& and upon til them that 
believe i for there is no difference." Gal. ii. 16, 
u Knowing that a man ia not justified by tto work* 
of tto bw, but by the frith of Jesus Christ, even we 
have believed to Jesus Christ, that we might to Jus- 
tified by tto frith of Christ, and not by the wotks of 
toe lew : for by the works of toe law shall no flash 
be justified.” Gal. id. 11, " But that no man I* jo* 
tified fay the daw to to* sight of God, it is evident: 
for, Tto just slptll five by frith.” Rom. iii, 24, 

“ Being Justified freely hy ids grace through tto re- 
demption tidf ie to Christ Jeans " 

JtapttaPticw of faith, in connection with Justifi- 
cation, ’fihti which is told by toe ft rminlwrai, ttat 
frith it tto grofed of our acceptance, totofl stfrsti- 
tnted Instead of tost pdhtot obafratMS Viptfetdrad 
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iffiritf’ Mn ^f i- lg 7 :? ^f, rTi r i n ii r : r « 4l«HrilMk. 

^ ‘ay tfi* ft$tifliHic rfet of Ju*tfftpKtlc&, #$j£p 
We excluded without * single ex ception, ml ww 
an Justified by faith, not m constituting oat righ- 
teousness, bat as receiving the rightspusaeas of 
Christ 

It is interesting to observe how well adapted feitb 
i» to promote the great design of God in purjustifr 
fiarion. On this subset, Dr. Dick maker fee fob 
lowing judicious remarks : “Between grace and 
works there Is sa irreoonci table opposition, and tbs 
admission of tbs one involves the exclusion of the 
other. If wears justified by works, we are not jus- 
rifled freely; and the honour of grace, whJah'gives 
.' Wthwt money and without price, is impaired;' This 
wOdfcl have been the effect if any act of ours bad 
been tnadt) the condition of oar justification, if we 
had b«a pardoned on account of ourrepentaSioe sod 
reformation, and restored to the flavour of God on ac- 
eount of our lovetobimandcbteeceobedisttoetohis 
law. But by the appointment cffferfe, We glory of 
grace Is fully displayed- It cannot be stnpcttd, 
that a poor man has any merit fat taking the aims 
which are presented to him without hb solicitation, 
it is not his acceptance which gives him aright to 
et^joy them, but the offer made by Ids charitable 
i neighbour. It cannot be snppoeed, that there Is 
any merit in consenting that Christ should perform 
fat tit what we could not perform for ourselves ; any 
merit in relying on his obedience and sufferings, and 
acknowlc(j^ug .that ttos* is «t*Mn« in ourselves 
wfaMn could recommend us to God. This trwstmt 
Ao the sumtiship of Christ, this dependence on lue 1 
righteousness. Is the essence of justifying faith. The 
wisdom of God is manifest in this constitution, which 
takes away from man every ground of boasting, 
abases bis pride, and leads him to give ail the praise 
to the true Author of salvation. Having saved us 
fay his own arm, he makes it bam, If I may speak so. 
stretches ft out openly, to nuke all man eee that by 
it alone rile mighty work was achieved. To the 
Sinner nothing is left but to receive, with profound 
humility and gratitude, the precious gift which God 
most freely bestows. There is an express acknow- 
ledgment in the Merebe of faith, that there ft no 
goodness in himself for which God should be fovour- 
dbietobim; and hs says, * Surely jn the lewd have 
I righteousness and strength.’ ” 

And besides, the M* which ferelsforitoe <*# 

1 in tbs rimer's juadfleatfon is fttolt tyUMftf A 
wtoogto inriw soul Iqr the Holy Spirit* I*w,feam> 
fon, we should beam of this important grace, ft* ** 
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view of srit&tfi m*m> wmBfam 
and Protestaats me ooi B jphi riy *rij iri to 
Protestants confidently assert that -rim 
the Bible alone, is to every 

being the only mvefetta «f<M ft rim »v44-s;S& 
eontabdng in itself ah that Ji necessary^ to srim|Hl 

And in vindication ef this opinion, they am 
quote such passages as these h-fiTbn. Hi. WfMh 
“And feat from a ehitd thou hast known tfablwi 
scriptures, which am aMe to make thee wise dim 
salvation through feitb wbhfo is in Christ Jesae, AQ 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, end is pro* 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteoasnese: that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly ftanufaed unto a 1 good 
works " P». xlx, 7, “ The law of the Lord is per- 
fect, eonverrim the soul: the testimony of the Letfd 
is sate, imftflbg wise the simple.” Bom. xv» A 
<• For whatsoever things were written aforetime wet* 
written for our learning, that we through patience 
and oemfort of the scriptures might have hope ” 
Jam. L 81, “Wherefore lay apart all Ajfetaatoand 
superfluity of naughtiness, end receive with meek- 
ness the engrafted word, which is able to saveyour 




The Romanists, on the Other bend, esrftt that 
Scripture is not the only rule of fiiith, tat that trw 
dittoo must be placed on the sane foot log. and ph' 
eeived with equal mverenea as the Bible ; dm Un- 
written aK*^f written Word being iu their view of 
“V** 1 « , u*a3'. The creed of Pope Pine V. 
divide# tradition niw+vn kradfr^apostoUtot, which 
refer* to doctrine, and ecdeauwtimb, vMeb refers to 
ceremonies instituted by the church. Some ifcjr.-> 
Catholic writers speak of three kinds of tradition,— 
divine, Apostolical, and occlesiasrical. Divine Ima- 
ditlon they regard as that which was delivered by 
Christ himself;' apostolical, as that which the apos- 
tles received by inspiration: end eodesiasriesl, a* 
that whieh hse been taught fay the ehuroh, turide* 
adding tnufttiott to Bcript^ tbo T tforofa ii duntb 
adds to both the decrees of the church, and deriefes 
such decrees to be bifeQible. 

quftrtioo In bgiw at a 

Ptntostaatfomtotorimmfo Of fr»h,isnotuberiflft 
fee Word of Ckri la fee nde, feat taiagadMItmti 
both sides, butriritot is to be regarded ttrifejpip 
of God, Fitoset^im8emtbttfeeBflfeflMh|r'' 
admitted to be fee DtfeM W«A is Urn ori|y mm#* 
bfoaam fee only inspired record of sfent (Btririribi 
tot apostle* taught, and therefore rim ostyifML 
ttthu ftit BmmMi t bat it 

)gm£ ri# iMtof fetoas. **» wps?A®?S*«^i as 
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» .M doctrine* dieputed 
and Homan Catholic*. Trndi- 
tion, therefore, for hundred* of year*, «u committed 
to mare rtyorf ; audtht* ft 1* which Rome receive* 
with eqoal reverence aa the writeo Word. Ho an* 
certain ia report, that it luu become even a proverb, 
'thrtaatoiynemloaeainittisniage;' or, toother 
woriLiln£it **Mwm Tfrfainff Hft otisiii} chiffiefc^ 
wit hoot addition. W* have a remarkabJa tort*** 
la the jnwhioh reporter tta&wt| dhrtdataH 
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FA LD STOOL— FALL OF MAN. 


fttaft felthft name of God. They allege that their 
mode of life ii sanctioned by the saying of Mofaam* 
Poverty if my glory. 1 * This dm of monks 
appeared from the time that, the feith of the Kom 
wae corrupted by the, new doctrines introduced after 
the conquest of Persia. They received also the name 
of I)£ilVi*uk* (which see), and in Persia that of 
Sufis (which see). 

FAKONE, a district of country in Japan, f» 
which there Is situated a lake, at the bottom of 
which the Japanese believe i» found a purgatory for 
children. On the shore of tide lake, as an old tra- 
veller tells us, are built five small wooden chapels, 
and in each sits a priest, beating a gong, and howl- 
ing a nimaoda. “All the Japanese foot-travellers 
of our retinue, 11 says Kampfer, “ threw them some * 
kasses into the chapel, and in return received each a 
paper, which they carried, bareheaded, with great 
respect, to the shore, in order to throw it into then 
lake, having first tied a stone to it, that it might be 
sure to go to the bottom ; which they believe is the 
purgatory for children who die before seven years of 
age. They arc told so by their priests, who, for 
their comfort, assure them that as soon as the water 
washes off the names and characters of the gods and 
saints, written upon the papers above mentioned, the 
children at the bottom feel great relief, if they do 
not obtain a full and effectual redemption. 11 — FVdxmc 
is also tlvo name of a temple in Japan, femous for its 
sacred relics. )t contains the sabres of the heroic 
Camis (which see), still stained with the blood of 
those whom they had slain in battle; the vestments 
which were said to have been worn by an angel, and 
which supplied the place of wings ; and the comb of 
Joritomo, who was the first secular emperor of the 
Jat»aiit>Mti. 

FALL) STOOL, a small desk sometimes used in 
the Church of England, at which the Litany ia en- 
joined to be said or sung. In those churches which 
liave a fold stool, it is generally placed in the middle 
of the choir, sometimes near the steps of the altar. 

FALIHSTOIUUM, a portable scat or chair in the 
Pope's chapel at Home. 

FALL OF MAN, the melancholy event width is 
recorded in Gen. iii„ whereby man, through the se- 
ductions of the tempter, loot that perfect righteous* 
nets which he possessed at hie creation, and became 
at once guilty, polluted, and miserable, expostfUo 
all the miseries of this life, to deat h itself, ami to the | 
paina of hell for ever. The narrative of the fell as 
given by Moses ia plain, simple, ufl touching. 
Various theologians, however, parficularfy in Ger- 
many, have denied the literal sense altogether, and 
viewed the whole histoiy of the event to detailed iff 
Moses in no other light than as a myth ter fable, it 
tended to teach us some important lemons, such as 
the danger of giving toll t rtw*$*9ar appetites, and 
the munaahT ^ ««u^tothig them to the control of« 
reason; hetoman tof 
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which knowledge and civilisation bring along with 
them; or the improper use which too many make of 
knowledge, rendering it an instmmoni of evil rather 
than of good. But on carefully perusing the narra- 
tive which Moses gives of the fell, we find it so in-, 
terwoveu with the 1 whole Mosaic history, that it ia 
impossible to regard the one portico aa a myth, 
without attaching the some character to the whole. 
No attempt lias ever been made to deny the ht» # 
oral truth of the Pentateuch generally, end, there- 
fore, we are compiled to regard the fell of our dial 
parents as a narrative of real events. And, besides, 
thh whole of Scripture is evidently founded on the 
fell, ea not mi altegoiy, but a real event, which ia 
both referred to, and reasoned opmvoa this suppo- 
sition. % thereto*, the whole riBctiftom be not 
one vast allegory, we must admktoet^^ the 
fell Both our Lord, and his 
for to It as an actual event. Even 
broke saw clearly the impossibility of’ the 
fall as a parable. “ It cannot, 11 he says, “ he admit- 
ted by Christians ; for if it was, what would become 
of that famous text, Gen. iii, 15, ‘the seed of. the 
woman shall bruise the head of the aerpeut/ on 
which the doctrine of our redemption is founded? 11 

Traditions of the fall, approaching more or less to 
the Mosaic account, are to be found aiqong all the 
heathen nations both of ancient and of modern time*. 
The Greeks of antiquity had fefobte of the garden of 
the Hesperides, which contained a tree on which 
hung golden apples, tin* possession of which con- 
veyed Immortality. The tree was guarded by a 
serpent, who hod the power of speech. A very 
frequent mode of solving the nrobkm as to the in- 
troduction of evil Into tW„Wkl, hrebe^repedteUy 
among Oriental nations, by the doctrine of fallen 
spirits, who either sinned spoRCsskedto^r^ fitf were 
tempted hito rebellion bytAbers. Ase$«tnpte «S 
this mode of accounting for the fell, WO may men- 
tion Loki among Die Scandinavians ; J fauna* tumntg 
tlie Persians; TypJio among the Egyptians. “Al- 
most all the nations of Asia, 11 as Von BobUttt, the 
German rationalist, confesses, *• assume the serpent 
to be a wicked being, which has brought evil into the 
world. 11 The Hindu serpent is the type and emblem 
of the evil principle in nature; and aa such we at* 
it wrestling with the goddess Pervert, or trampled 
upon by toe victorious Krishna. The fell of man 
is toua described in one of the old traditionary 
legends of tot liinduef quoted by Mr. Hardwick, 
in his 'Christ and other Masters. 1 “The Hin- 
dus app ear to have identified the first man (Mann 
Swdyimbhttva) with Brebmi lum*el£ of whom, as of 
toe primary causa, he waa toe brightest emanation* 
white datardpfi, toe wife find counterpart of Maim, 
was similarly converted into toe bride of toe creative 
pnhciple itself. Baahrad, in other words, woe *ng s- 
founded with toe mate Half of fate iodivkteefity,* SO 
tost the narrative* which hi sacral history relate to 
Adan^anfi Kv% woto not unfrequanriy toto l fenad to 
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Itoabmd and to his female eoontoqaurt,^8alam^ 
or, according to a different lorn, Smswari, Bt*h- 
mi thus humanised » said to have become the sub- 
ject of temptation. To toy him, Sim, who i% la the 
present stoiy, identified with the Supreme Being, 
deopofeomhoavo a a bbssoa of the aanrwi oaf a, or 
Indian tree which ha» been always venerated 
by the native* on account of ha gigantic aixe and 
jpatoftil shadow, and invested alike by BnRmtan and 
by Buddhist with mysterious signification*, as 4 the 
tree "of knowledge or uttelhgence* (bridfudruma). 
Captivated by the. beauty of this blossom, the first 
man (Bmhafi) it determined to poetess it lie ima- 
gine* that it will entitle him to occupy the place of 
the ImrnOjrtal twd hold converse with the Infinite: 
and on gathering up the blossom, he at once be- 
comes intorieated by thU foacy, and believes himself 
immortal and divine. But ere tire flush of equita- 
tion hai subsided, God Himself appear* to him in 
terrible majesty, and the astonished culprit, stricken 
by the ouroe of heaven, is banished far from Brah- 
mapattana and consigned to an abyss of misery and 
degradation. From this, however, adds. the story, 
an escape is rendered possible on the rspiiutum of 
tome weary term of suffering and of penance. And 
•he parallelism which it presents to sacred history is 
well-nigh completed when the legend tell* us further 
■ that woman, Ids own wife, whom* Wing was derived 
from his, had instigated the ambitious hofws which 
led to their expulsion, ami cuuiiled so many tils on 
their posterity/’ Among the ancient Gormans, Faf- 
tiir the serpent, which they believed to guard the 
treasure of Edeu, is called the serpent of the lime- 
tree, because it was under that tree that Siegfrid 
caught and slew it. By a thousand different legends, 
in short, and mythical representations, we see the 
memory preserved among all nations of that great 
AansgreasiOD, which brought death info the world 
and all our woe. 

FALLEN ANGELA, See Anokl» (Evil), 

FAME (Lei. Fnwt) % a deity worshipped by the 
ancient Greek* and 1 tomans. This goddess » men- 
tioned by Hesiod, and we* worshipped by the Athe- 
nians. Virgil represent* her as the last of the 
gigantic Titans, and a* reaching .from earth to ltea* 
van; a winged monster with a piercing eye, and A 
million mouths, in every mouth a tongue. Ovid 
describes her palace as situated on a lofty tower, 
midway between earth and heaven, 

FAMILIARS OF THIS INQUISITION, officers 
of the Holy Tribunal of the Iwotfismow (which see), 
whose office it is to aid and assist in apprehending 
all such persons as are impeached, and Oanylngthom 
to prison. These familiars ate usually very numer- 
ous in those countries wfiSre the Holy Office is es- 
tablished. 

FAMILIAR SPIRITS. 8m Contn.TKft irtfci 
Faxujak AnatTs. 

FA MU45TS, a Christian seel winch originated in 
the Netherlands in the wMHi tetef. fi wm 


founded bgr Homy NhteSsi orNteotea, * native oi 
Munster in Germany, who eessowtew' ^rmwear te 
the Low Countries, whence he passed ,gy to Sag* 
tend in the reign of Edward VI., and jefoft 
Hutch congregation hi London. , In JfiSfi W artah- 
Ktited a peculiar sect, to which be gave the mime of 
F&wfot* or the tbmdtyqf Loss, deckring that he 
bad a direct commission from heaven totoeeh *mm+ 
kind that the whole of religion consist* ba the «m 
cite of divine love; that everything eke is of no 
importance, and that it matters not what view* any 
man entertains of the oliaraeter of God, provided 
only hi* heart bums with a flame of holy love to the 
Supreme Iking. Nicolai published a number of 
tracts and tetters lu Dutch for the instruction of hte 
^followers, lutheprelkceloone of his tracts, he calls 
himself “the chosen servant of God, by whom the 
heavenly revelation should again lie made known to 
ghe world/' The scot developed their peculiar opi- 
nion* In the reign of Queen Elisabeth. In l&?ft 
they laid before parliament a confession of their faith, 
along with a number of f heir books, and prayed for 
toleration. In lfiBOths queen and her council under- 
took to suppress them, arid accordingly, their books 
were ordered to be publicly burnt, and the society dte" 
peraed, but they continued to wist in England till the 
middle of the following century, when titty became 
absorbed in other sects.— A sect has existed for some 
years in England bearing the name of Agapmrumd or 
Family of Love, which, headed by a person of the 
name of Prince, who was once a dtegFraan of the 
Church of England, professes to hold all things i»t 
common, and to Jive together in love, fadrieeommwi 
abode, regulated by their own private arrangement*, 
and obeying implicitly the commands of their earthly 
superior. 

FAMILY WORSHIP, the worship of God in the 
family, a practice which has been observed by good 
Mien in every ago. It appears to havo formed a pro* 
ttiment part of the religion of patriarchal times, and 
it ha* subsisted in every period of the Christian, 
church. Each family is a separate community, the 
most ancient form of society in existence, all tha 
member* of which are united together by the tender- 
eat and most sacred ties. It is surely incumbent, 
therefore, on every family to acknowledge God in 
their domestic relation, and to praise htui for the 
numberless blessings which in tlust relation they axe 
permitted to enjoy. In the fend!. 1 : is the closest, 
the meet intimate, the most end* ring society; a 
perfect ideftlity of wants and necessities among all 
the members, and a closer union of interest* thaw 
can possibly be found to any other situation. What 
more nstynd, therefore, than that they should bow 
tflgetlp r around the (tmily alter, and offer up tiMr 
united prayers /o that gmriou* Iking who expressly 
sryfes himself tWkjU od of the fenrifoa that call 
upon hi* mrittS 
Family worship 
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tion of Scripture, and proyer, every morning and 
evening. Such exercises cannot fail, when accom- 
panied with the Divine binding, to exorcise a bene- 
ficial influence upon the mind* and heart* of those 
who engage in them in a spirit of true piety* 41 A 
household," says the Rev. Robert Hall, ** in which 
family prayer is devoutly attended to, conjoined 
with the reading of the Scriptures, is A school 
of religions instruction. The whole contents of the 
sacred volume are in due course laid open before its 
members. They are continually reminded of their 
relation to God and the Redeemer, of their sins, and 
their wants, and of the method they must take to 
procure pardon for the one and the relief of the 
other. Every day they are receiving * line upon 
line, and precept upon precept.* A fresh accession 
is continually making to their stock of knowledge ; 
new truths are gradually opened to their view, and 
the impressions of old truths revived. A judiciou%, 
parent will naturally notice the most striking inci- 
dents in his family iu his devotional addresses : such 
as the sickness, or death, or removal for a longer or 
shorter time, of the members of which it is composed. 
His addresses will lie varied according to circum- 
stances. Has a pleasing event spread joy and cheer- 
fulness through the household? it will he noticed 
with becoming expressions of fervent gratitude. Has 
some calamity overwhelmed the domestic circle ? it 
will give occasion to an acknowledgment of the 
divine equity ; the justice of God's proceedings will 
lie vindicated, and grace implored through the blood 
of the Redeemer, to sustain and sanctify the stroke. 

“ When the most powerful feelings, aud the most 
interesting circumstances, are thus connected with 
religion, it is not unreasonable to hope ttiat, through 
divine grace, some lasting and useful impressions 
will be made. Is not some part of the good seed 
thus sown, and thus nurtured, likely to take root and 
to become fruitful ? Deeply ns wo aro convinced of 
the deplorable corruption of the human heart, and 
the necessity, consequent on this, of divine agency 
to accomplish a saving purpose, we must not forget 
that God is accustomed to work by means; ami 
surely none can bo conceived more likely to meet 
the end. What can be so likely to impress a child 
with a dread of sin, as to hoar bis parent constantly 
deprecating the wrath of God as justly due to it ; or 
to induce him to seek an interest in the mediation 
and intercession of the Saviour, as to hear him im- 
ploring it for him, day by day, with an importunity 
proportioned to the magnitude of the subject ? By a 
daily attention on such exercises, children and ser- 
vants are taught most effectually how to pray : 
suitable topics are suggested to their miimsg suitable 
petitions are put into their mouths; ,while 0 their 
growing acquaintance with the Scripture* furnishes 
the arguments by which thq^n^y * plead with 
God/ " 

The regular ewrtto of fomfly worship has been 
•Ren found to ^vn laft the »^ durat k rollout 


impressions on tin* minds of the young, so that to 
after years, and when far separated, perhaps, tom 
their early home, such impressions have been ths 
means of preserving them in the hour of temptation, 
and leading them to walk with firmness, confidence, 
and comfort in the step* of a godly hither or mother, 
who was wont often and affectionately to commend 
them to the keeping and the care of a covenant God. 

FANATIC], a name sometimes applied by tbe^ 
Latin* to diviners. See Diytnatton. 

FANATICISM, such an overwhelming impres- 
sion of the idea* relating to the future world as dis- 
qualifies for the duties of life. u From the very nature 
of fanaticism;* as has Iwen well remarked, “it is an 
evil of short duration. As it implies an irregular 
movement, or an inflamed state of the passions, when 
these return to their tiatund state it subsides. No- 
thing tlwt is violent will last long. The vicissitudes 
of the world, and the business of life, are admirably 
adapted to abate the excesses of religious enthu- 
siasm. In a state where there aro such incessant 
call* to activity, where want presses, desire allures, 
and ambition inflames, there is little room to dread 
an excessive attention to the objects of an invisible 
futurity.” 

FANATICS, a name given by the ancients to 
those who passed their time in temples Lfiwa\ and 
wrought themselves up into a state of religiuiui 
frenzy in their devotions. Hence it is generally ap- 
plied to those who allow their zeal in religious mat- 
ters to outrun their judgment. Pee Enthusiasm 

FANUS, a heathen deity, who protected travel- 
lers, and 'whs also considered the god of the year. 
Macrobiu* says, that the Phtmiicians represented 
him in the form of a snake with his tail in his mouth. 

. FAQUI, a name given to the keepers of idols in 
the Island of Madagascar. Bee Madagascar (Re- 
ligion of). 

FAQUIRS. See Fakers. 

FAKDII, a term by which the Mohammedan* 
describe what, is clearly declared in the Koran; and 
tny consider any one to be on infidel who rejects it . 
^jfFAK.VOVIANS, a sect of Socinians which arose 
in Poland in the sixteenth century. The bead of 
the party was Stanislaus Farnowski, in Latin Far- 
novius, who embraced the peculiar antitrinitar'an 
opinions of Peter Goneiius or Goniondaki, maintain- 
ing the existence of throe distinct Gods, but that the 
true Godhead belonged only to the Father. The 
doctrine of the supremacy of the Father over the 
Son approached snore nearly to the Arum than the 
Sodmm tenets, but it served a* a transition to a 
complete denial of the mystery of the Trinity, as 
well as the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Reformed church of Potato suffered much from the 
progress of these opinions, and at length it split 
asfibder into two parts. In 15G5 the AntftrinHa- 
rian church, or, a* it was called by ita members, the 
Minor Reformed church of Poland, was constituted 
It had jtsiynod*, schools, and a complete cccktiaa 
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tfoal organisauou. The peculiarities of this body 
are thus sketched by the late Count Krasinaki; 
n The principal tenets of that church, embodied in 
its confession, published in 1574, were aa follow ; 
4 God made tlie Christ, i. e. the moat perfect Pro- 
phot, the moat sacred Priest, the invincible King, by 
whom lie created the new workL This new world is 
the new birth, which Christ has preached, estab- 
lished, and reformed, Christ amended the old 
cider of things, and granted to bis elect eternal life, 
that they might, after God the Moat High, believe 
in him. The Holy Spirit is not God, hut a gift, the 
fulness of which the Father has granted to his Son.* 
The same confession prohibited the taking of oaths, 
or suing before tribunals for any iiyury whatever. 
Sinners were to be admonished; but neither penal- 
ties nor any other kind of persecution were ever to 
lie inflicted. The church reserved to itself only the 
right to exclude refractory members. Baptism was 
to be administered to adults, and considered as the 
sign of purification, which cluuige* the old Adam 
into a heavenly one. The cucharisl was to be un- 
derstood in the same manner a* by the Church of 
Geneva. Notwithstanding the publication of this 
catechism, great differences of doctrine continued to 
prevail among the Antilrinitariaus, who agreed only 
in one point, i. a. the superiority of the Father over 
the Son ; but whilst some of them maintained the dog- 
ma of A riu*, others went so far os to deny the divinity 
of Christ. M Famovius, followed by a party, separated 
from the Antitrinitarians in 1568, and had many 
adherents, who were distinguished both for influence 
and leamiug. But on the death of Famovius in 
1615, the sect was dispersed and became extinct. 

FASCELIS (I*t. faeek, a bundle), a surname 
given to the ancient heathen goddess 1)UXA (which 
|ce), because Orestes is said to have carried her 
image from Tauris in a bundle of sticks. 

FASCINATION. See Enchantments, I)m 

NATION. 

FASCINIJM, a name given by the ancient Ro- 
mans to the phallus or symbol of fertility, which was 
often hung round the necks of children aa an amu- 
let, to protect them from evil influences. It was also 
placed in gattletia, or on hearths for the same purpose, 

PA8CINUS, & deity among the ancient Komars 
who was believed to protect from sorcery, witch- 
craft, and evfl spirit*, fie was adored under the 
form of a phallus, which was supposed to be spe- 
cially effectual In warding off evil influences. Fas- 
cinus was worshipped in a peculiar manner by wo- 
men in childbirth. The vestal virgins had cliarge of 
*ho worship of this deity. Pliny tells us that the 
symbol of Faacinut was graced under the triumplial 
cam of generals to protect them from the injurious 
effects of envy. f g 

FASTI, the sacred books of the ancient Bomsns, 
in which were recorded the fart* die*, or lawful 
days, that is, those days on which without impiety 
legal bosinsss might he transacted before tb^ prat or. 


These Fart i or tables oomaiued a foil ewimerou on 
of the months and days of the year, tha varioua dates 
belonging to a calendar, and the various festivals 
arranged under their different dates. Severn! Spud- 
mens of these Farti have been discovered, hut none 
of them older titan the ago of Augustus. Before the 
practice was adopted of tireparing such records, It 
was customary for the or priests to pro- 

claim, for the information of the people* the appose 
aiiee of tbe new moon and the different festival*. 

FASTS, season* of abstinence from food to a 
greater or 1 extent, intended to denote mourning 
or sorrow of any kind. It is not improbable that 
even in the earliest ages such a mode of expressing 
grief was frequently adopted, so that when we read 
of Abraham mourning for Sarah, and Jacob for 
Joseph, we may presume that fasting formed a part 
of the ceremonies observed on such occasions. But 
•however extensively private (anting may have pre- 
vailed in the flint ages of the world, no direct men- 
tion of public fasts occurs until the days of Moses, 
when we find him instituting the annual fast of the 
Jews called the Great Day of Atonement. (Bee 
Atonement, Day or.) From that time fasts were 
frequently observed on special occasion*. Thus 
Joshua and the elder* fasted in consequence of the 
defeat at AJ, And the Israelite* generally when op- 
pressed by the Philistines. When the Jews re- 
turned from the captivity iu Babylon, Kara pro- 
claimed a fast at the river Ahava, and afterwards 
various feats were instituted which are still observed 
by the modem Jews. Extraordinary fasts also were 
observed by the Jews in seasons of impending cala- 
mity. Even the heathen Ninevites were called uj*on 
by their king to (kst in (consequence of the prophetic 
message of Jonah, that at the end of forty days, if 
the people repented not, Nineveh should lie de- 
stroyed; and the extent to which this fast was 
carried in thus noticed in Jonah iii. ft, 7, u For 
word came unto the king of Nineveh, and he arose 
from his throne, and ho laid his rota from him, and 
covered him with sackcloth, and sat in ashes. And 
he caused it to ta proclaimed ami published through 
Nineveh by the decree of the king and hi* nobles, 
saying, Lot neither man nor taast, herd nor flock, 
taste any thing : let them not feed, nor drink water.” 
Besides these public fasts, the Old Testament Hcrip- 
ttfros record numerous instances of private fasting. 
Thus, among many others, it may ta noticed that 
David fasted and prayed during the sickness of 
his child, as we find mentioned in 2 Ham. sii. 16. 
In the day* of %ur Jx;irl This exercise was regarded 
as a spcctri mark of a devotional spirit. Accord- 
ingly, th# ltiarisae* fasted twice every weak, on the 
secotMi and •the fifth days, priding themaalvet an the 
scrupulous exaatmg* with which they observed this 
practice. On c4S££tton* of private footing the Jews 
, were clothed* in sackcloth, with aritea ti**w*d upon 
tfieg bwwfof their eyas. c^doirii to the ground, and 
their garment* reeV^tJffl i^hey carefafly atauined 
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from food until the evening. The Pharisees at 
Hnch seasons din figured their faces, and assumed 
every apjKjarancc of negligence tliat men might 
lee and admire their remarkable devoutness. Our 
Lord takes occasion, therefore, in his sermon on 
the mount, to reprove in strong language this 
spirit of ostentation as entirely opposed to the humi- 
lity which ought ever to characterise the true spirit- 
ual worshipper. The fast which is acceptable to 
God, according to the teaching of Christ, is not an 
outward display of sorrow, but inward repentance 
and godly contrition of heart. 

The early Christians breathed much of the spirit 
of their Master, and the fasts which they observed 
were of that simple unostentatious description which 
marked their whole conduct. They wero wont 
from time to time to set apart special and extraor- 
dinary seasons which were entirely dedicated to fast- 
ing and exercises of devotion. The manner in which ' 
those fasts wero obsorved is thus described by I)r. 
Jamieson: “These fasts being entirely private and 
voluntary, were more or less frequent, and of greater 
or less duration and austerity, according to the tem- 
per, habit, or outward circumstances of the indivi- 
dual who appointed them. Sometimes they were 
observed only on the anniversary of a birth-day ; by 
some they wero practised at the beginning of every 
quarter ; while others, again, found it expedient to 
renew them as often as once a-month, or even once 
ft- week. In observing these fasts, the practice of 
the great majority was to abridge some of their daily 
comforts only, without subjecting themselves to the 
pain and inconvenience of total abstinence. Some 
refrained only from the use of flesh and wine ; some 
contented themselves with a light diet of vegetables 
or fruit. The Christians in colder latitudes often 
limited their want of food to a certain number of 
hours, while those in warmer climates continued 
their fasting to the close of the day. But whether 
the duration of their fasts was longer or shorter, and 
whether they maintained an entire or merely a par- 
tial abstinence from food, they considered it a sacred 
duty inflexibly to adhere to the time and the manner 
they had resolved on at the commencement. Thus, 
for example, Fructuosus, an eminent servant of Christ 
in Spain, being, along with two deacons of his church, 
apprehended on a Sabbath, because they refused to 
sacrifice to tho gods, lay in prison for several days 
before they were brought to trial ; and on the fourth 
day, he, together with his companions, iu distress, 
agreed to fast. Early in the morning, after they had 
resolved on this religious exercise, they were sum- 
moned to the presence of the magistrate, and as no- 
thing would shake their determination noi to sacri- 
fice, they were forthwith condemned to be"* burnt 
alive. While the martyrs Jfteir way to the 

amphitheatre, the multitude were loud, and universal 
in their expressions of sympathy, especially with* 
Fructuosus, whose conciliatory manners and bene- 
volent diameter had won bim golden opinions? not 


only with the Christian, but even the Pagan in- 
habitant* of Tarracoua, of which lie was bishop; and 
while some of the crowd kindly offered him to drink 
from a cup of wine, mixed with spices, he declined, 
saying, ‘ my fast is not yet ended,*— for it still wanted 
two hours of the entire day.** 

Our blessed Lord, while ho declares his disappro- 
bation of the ostentations fasts of the Pharisees, 
wither forbids nor even discountenances occasional 
fusts, if observed in a right spirit ; on the contraiy 9 
in Mat th. ix. 15. and xvit. 21, he indicates very 
plainly that there are peculiar occasions on which 
fasting is suitable, and may be profitable to the true 
Christian. Accordingly, the Saviour himself fasted 
on a solemn occasion. Thus it is said, Matth. iv. 2, 
that “ he fasted forty days and forty nights** before 
being tempted by the devil. The apostles joined 
fasting with prayer, as we are told Acts xiii. 2, 3, 
“ As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the 
Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them. And 
when they bud fasted and prayed, and laid their 
hands on them, they sent them away;** *Iv. 23, 
“ And when they had ordained them elders in every 
church, and lmd prayed with fasting, they commended 
thorn to tho Lord, on whom they believed.* 1 

In the age immediately succeeding fhat of the 
apostles, little importance appears to have been at- 
tached to fasting. Thus in the Shepherd of llermai 
these words occur in reference to this religious exer- 
cise : “ Nothing is done, nothing is gained for virtue 
by bodily abstinence ; rather so fast that you do no 
wrong, and harbour no evil passion in your heart.** 

, From Irenicus we learn that, in the second century, 
\the practice had beeu introduced of fasting before 
fcastc^ A a*d Clement of Alexandria speaks of weekly 
fa*«t8. Epiphatiius thus notices the custom of the 
church at the end of the fourth century : “ In the 
whole Christian church the following fast days, 
throughout the year, are regularly observed. On 
Wednesdays and Fridays we fast until the ninth 
hour, (t. <?., three o’clock in the afternoon ;) except 
during the interval of fifty days between Easter and 
Whitsuntide, in which it is usual neither to kneel 
nor fust at all. Besides this, there is no fasting on 
the Epiphany or Nativity, if those days should fall 
on a Wednesday or Friday. But those persons who 
especially devote themselves to religious exercises 
(the monks) fast also at other times when they please, 
except on Sundays and during the 'fifty days between 
Easter and Whitsuntide. It is also the practice of 
the church to oliserve the forty days* fast before the 
sacred week. But on Sundays there is no feting 
even daring the last-mentioned period.'* 

Hitherto fasting had been a strictly voluntary ex- 
cise in the Cliristian church, and the practice docs 
not appear to have been enjoined by ecclesiastical 
authority before the sixth century. The council of 
Orleans, however, a. d. 541, decreed that any one 
Who should neglect to observe the dated times of 
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footing, tould he olfe^er^^teit th© 

1 to of Dm chard* la th* seventh cento* to* 31 # 
Dm eighth council of Toledo condemns any who 
should eat flesh during the tot before Easter; and 
hi Die following century the neglect'of fostingatto 
Meted seasons began to be ptmulri with excommu- 
nication. The diet on tot days wee restricted to 
bm4 ■eb^eadiven^ At e later period this severe 
restriction nee to eome extent vetoed, end permis- 
eon wee pen to aee ell kinds of food, except flesh, 
eggs, cheese, end wine; end still Inter the prohibi- 
tion we* limited exclusively to flesh. 

In the Romeo Cetholic church & distinction it 
made between toting end abstinence different days 
being appointed for eech of these exercises. On 
days of footing one meal only is allowed in the 
twenty-four bouxe, but on days of abstinence, pro- 
vided they abstain from flesh and make but a mo- 
derate meal, a cold collation is allowed in the even* 
fog. Romanists are required to tot on evory dey 
throughout Lent, except on the Sundays, on Ember- 
days, on the vigils of the more solemn feasts, and on 
aU Fridays except those which occur within the 
twelve days of Christmas, and between Easter and 
the Ascension. Abstinence, on the other liand, is 
enjoined on all Sundays during Lent; St. Mark's 
Day, if it^doea not foil in Easter-week ; the three 
Rogation-days, all Saturdays throughout the. year, 
and the Fridays already mentioned as excepted, un- 
less either happens to bo Christmas -day. 

The lasts of the Greek church are very numerous, 
and kept with remarkable strictness. There are id 
all 226 days of toting throughout the year, includ- 
ing the Wednesdays and Fridays of each week, 
which are regular tot -days. The Greeks regard 
Saturday as a feast-day like the Sabbath, thus differ- 
ing entirely from the Romish Church, which observes 
It as a day of abstinence. In the Eastern church 
Lent is kept with peculiar strictness ; the first seven 
days the people abstain from flesh only, end after 
this is ended, they are forbidden to eat not flesh only, 
but also fish, cheese, butter, oil, milk, and eggs, ex- 
cept on Saturdays and Sundays, which are not tots 
but feasts. The Copts and Neatorians keep with 
very peculiar strictness the three days’ bet M cf the 
Nineritea,” which precedes Lent, some having even 
abstained from either food or water during the 
whole seventy-two hours. So scrupulous eve the 
Greeks in observing their lasts, that not even the 
patriarch himself can give, permission to any one 
toast flesh If it be foritidden by the church* Be- 
sides the Wednesdays and Fridays throughout the 
year, they have four principal fostt;-— forty days 
before Christmas; forty toys before Easter; the 
Lent of St. Bet er, which tanmencc » at Whitsuntide, 
and ends onto mast of St. Peter; and to Lent of 
to Virgin, which begins on to 1st and ends off to 
t&h August, which is to day of to Assumption. 
The tots of the Armenian church, which are more - 
nsMtoos than thorn of to Greeks, anekepPwlgi 


greater rigidity than any other torch In toworid. 
In many of to Reformed churches an to Continent 
Lent is to only fast which la observed, to fo Pres- 
byterian churches, more especially those of Britain 
and America, all tots and festivals, which fro not 
eqjoined in the Word of God, are (Kamitod as sa- 
vouring of will- worship. 

The tot days observed fo to Church of England 
are to forty day# of Lent, including Aah-WedneS* 
day and Good Friday ; the Ember-days, to thtee 
Rogation-days, and all to Fridays in the year, am 
cept ChrUtmea-day, if it fall upon a Friday ; and 
the vigils of certain festivals. 

Fasting is a religious observance also among to 
Mohammedans, who Have a great tot, which is kepi 
in the month Ramazan, in commemoration of to 
Koran baring been communicated to Mohammed 
from heaven. In the course of this fast they must 
^abstain from food every day from daybreak to tun 
set. According to the Moslem creed, the requisites, 
for a lawful font are three : 1. Tho person must pro- 
fess IsUmium ; 2. he must have attained the age of 
puberty, which is fourteen in men, and twelve in 
women ; and 3. he must be of a sound mind. The 
Mohammedans enumerate five conditions which must 
be observed in toting, and ten defects which render 
it utterly useless. Besides to tot during Ramazan, 
there are some other days on wltich the more devout 
Moslems observe a voluntary tot. 

Among to Hindus fasting is accounted an impor- 
tant religious duty. The Institutes of Menu m\jo»n 
to Brahman student to beware of eating anything 
between morning and evening On tho same autho- 
rity, we learn, that w be who makes the flesh of an 
animal his food, is a principal in its slaughter ; not a 
; mortal exists more sinful ton he who, without an 
oblation to the manes or gods, desires to enlarge his 
own flesh with the flesh of another creature: the 
man who performs annually for a hundred years an 
aswamddha or sacrifice of a horse, and the man who 
abstains from flesh meat, enjoy for their virtue an 
equal reward/’ 

The Hindu Brahmans have their days of fasting, 
which toy observe with the utmost strictness. The 
eleventh day after new moon, and the eleventh day 
after full moon, are observed as seasons of fasting, 
during which they give themselves to reading, modi 
tftion,, and prayer, carefully abstaining from food 
both day and night. Tho worshippers of Shiva ob- 
serve a fast eveiy Monday in November, when they 
eat no food all day. 

Even among to ancient heathens fasting was 
practised <m particular occasion*.- Both Pythagoras 
and Emgjdgcles prohibited all their followers from . 
sating aniipal food. Jupiter had his stated fo sto at 
Rome. Various kings and emperors also, for exam- 
ple Kama, J oTis^S gear, Augustus, Vespasian, and 
even Julian to Apostate, set apart special days to 
to observance of to sacred duty of footing. A 
gej$ld tot was prmtootoft homwt of Cem, which 

av /■ 



FAST OF THE HOLY APOSTLES— FATALISTS* 


rm held every fifth yet ir. In the Eleusinian m ys - ' 
cries rigid fast* preceded the solemnities. 

FAST OF THE HOLY APOSTLES, a fast 
observed by the Greek church in imitation of the 
apostles, who they suppose prepared themselves by 
fasting and prayer for going forth to proclaim the 
gospel of Christ. This fast commences the week 
after Whitsuntide, and continues till the festival of 
8t. Peter and St. Paul. 

FASTS OF THE CONGREGATION, seasons 
of fasting appointed by the Jews in ancient times, 
in consequence of any great calamity, such as a 
siege, pestilence, or famine. They were observed 
upon the second and fifth days of the week, the fast 
commencing an hour before sunset, and continuing 
till midnight of the following day. On these occa- 
sions they wore sackcloth neit their skin, their 
clothes were rent, and they put on no shoes ; they 
sprinkled ashes upon their heads, and neither washed* 
their lands nor anointed their bodies with oil. They 
flocked to the synagogues in crowds, and, offered up 
tong prayers. Their countenances were grave and 
dejected, with all the outward signs of mourning and 
deep sorrow. 

FAST-SYNODS, a name given to Christian sy- 
nods in anciont times, which mot on fast-weeks. 

FAT. The Hebrews were forbidden to eat the 
fat of beasts offered in sacrifice ; but they were al- 
lowed to eat all the rest of the fat. The two kinds 
of fat are distinguished by Kahhi Bcchai ; 11 one as 
being separate from the flesh, and not covered by it 
as by a rind; the other as not separate from the 
flesh, but intermingled with it. The separate fat is 
cold and moist, and has something thick and gross 
which is ill digested in the stomach; but the fat 
which is united with the flesh is warm and moist." 
The latter overy one was at liberty to eat ; but any 
person who should eat the former was to bo cut off 
from among the poople. Josephus says, that Moses 
forbids only the fat of oxon, goats, and sheep. This 
coincides with the command given in Lev. vii. 23, 

41 Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, Ye shall 
eat no manner of fat, of ox, or of sheep, or of goat. 11 
The same view is taken by the modem Jews, who 
believe ttuit the fat of the cIqaii animals is allowed to 
bo oaten, even that of beasts which have died of 
themselves. Michaels tries to account for the pro- 
hibition of fkt, by alleging that the design might ke 
to encourage the use of olive oil instead of animal 
(at, and thus to promote agriculture among the He- 
brews. It is for more probable, howevfer, that the 
cause is to be found in the usurious Affects of animal 
.fat, as an article 6f diet in warm climates, where it 
ws often found to give rise to cutaneous diseases. 
^FATALISTS, those who believe in stem ifftmtf- 
table fate or destiny. This doctrine is to be care- 
fully distinguished from that cT^redestinatJon, of 
which, indeed, it is a complete perversion. The { 
(bmordination of God is the eternal purpose, of tfn 
ett-wiw, all-merciful Being, but the eternal decreet 


of fatalism are blind, unintelligent acts, 'which plane 
evil and good on the same footing, and attribute the 
very sins of man to the eternal purpose of bla Crea- 
tor. Fatalism was the favourite tenet of Moham- 
med, wliich he urged with the utmost earnestness 
upon his disciples, end clearly taught them In the 
Koran. The effect wldch this doctrine has over the 
diameter and conduct of the Moslem is thus deline- 
ated by an intelligent writer: “I can but remask 
how strikingly influential, on national character, the 
fatalism of the Koran has ever been. 1 Allah is great 
— Allah is good— -Allah has unalterably fixed every 
event and circumstance in which his creatures are 
concerned. F*om his predetermination there is no 
appeal— against it there is no help. The chain of 
fate binds the universe. 1 Such is the- fatalism of 
the Komn ; and it presents a melancholy picture of 
a right principle wrought out in error. It is an wi- 
re vealed predestination. It is the * natural man’s* 
view of the sovereignty of God : a view which re- 
solves itself into the notion of a mere despotism. 
But however erroneous— however opposed to that 
revelation of Himself as the moral governor of the 
universe, which God lias been pleased to bestow 
upon man, yet it does actually and effectually influ- 
ence the followers of the false prophet; and the 
charge which they bring against the professors of the 
truo faith is, tliat their avowed principles have but 
little bearing upon their outward conduct. 4 You 
profess allegiance, 1 they say, 4 to God as your sover- 
eign ; but you seek to resist Him by your will. We 
recognise his will as manifested in his acts, and sub- 
mit. 1 Hence, the Turks never commit suicide under 
distressing affliction or reverses of fortune; such a 
thing iz never heard of. They never mourn for the 
dead ; they do not even murmur under the heaviest 
burthens of existence. 1 Allah is great — Allah is 
good,’ say they. An intelligent gentleman, Mr. Lai 
Fontaine, long resident in Constantinople, and fiuni 
liarixed with everything Turkish, once mentioned to 
me a remarkable iustance of this. A Pasha, with 
whom he had long lived on terms of intimacy, was 
possessed of an immense— a princely revenue, and 
was, moreover, the favourite of the Sultan. Under 
one of those sudden reverses of fortune so commonly 
connected with Turkish despotism— the. result of 
caprice or intrigue— the Pasha was disgraced, and 
despoiled of eveiy piastre. He was no longer the 
favourite of the Sultan— the world was no longer his 
friend. A few days after his misfortune, instead of 
flinging himself into the Bosphorus, or blowing out 
his brainB with a pistol,— as many a nominal Chris- 
tian, under similar circumstances, would have dona, 
—he was seen, with an unperturbed countenance, 
selling a few lemons at tbe*corners of the bamara of 
Constantinople. Mr. La Fontaine saw him so am* 
plowed, and actually purchased some of Ida Httft 
stock. He inquired whether he did not keenly fed 
this sad reverse of fortune. ‘Not at all, 1 mid he. 
‘^Ilah is< great— Afiah is good. He gate me all 


FATES— FATH ERS Of to* ORATORY of the HOLY JESUS. 

that I once possessed— he has taken it again; and Scriptures) otherwise than acoordJng to the unanL 
he had a perfect and indisputable bright to do so* I mous consent of the Fathers*" The writings of the 
sm writ content** Mr. La Fontaine assured me that Fat hers are thus made to oocupy a conspicuous place 
this was no singular instance of the powerful activity in that body of tradition, which Rome places on an 
of the principles in which the Turkish mind is disci- equal footing in point of authority with holy Scrip* 
plined.” turn itself. Hut it unfortunately happens, that a 

Under the influence of a blind fatalism, the fol- great diversity of opinion exist* among the Fathom 
lower of Mohammed rushes into the thickest of the as to almost every point of Christian doctrine, and 
tight, but it robs him of every motive to individual on those topics which are involved in the Romish 
or social improvement* system, unanimity of sentiment does not exist among 

FATES, three sister goddesses among the An- the Fathers, hut the utmost variety and even opposi- 
elent Greeks and Romans, who were supposed to tion of views is everywhere apparent throughout 
preside over and to regulate the whole destiny of their writings. The truth of this remark is very 
man. They were called by the Greeks, Afotrce, aud strikingly shown in Isaac Taylor's 'Ancient Chris- 
by the Latins, Farm. They are generally described tianity.* 

as the daughters of Jupiter and TKemie. Among FATHERS op the CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
Die Greeks their names were CWto, Lacherit, and an order of monks collected in France by Cmsar do 
A trope s ; among the Latins, Anno, Dmj/ta, and Bus in the sixteenth century, which employed itself 
Morta* The Fates Are sometimes represented as old Mn instructing the ignorant, and especially the young, 
women, one holding a distaff, another a wheel, and a It was enrolled among the legitimate fraternities by 
third a pair of scissors, thus indicating their office as Clement VIII. A. D. 1597. Another order bearing 
spinning or weaving the thread of human life, and in the same twine, and having the same objects in 
due time stropping it asunder. They were believed view, was formed in Italy about the same time by 
to be inexorable to the prayers and tears of mortals, Marcus Cusanua, a knight of Milan, and was ap- 
and their decrees to lie immutable. Plato considered proved by tho authority of Pius V. and Gregory 
the Fates as denoting time past, present, and to XUI. 

come. Awimilar explanation was given of the I>K8- FATHERS OF THE ORATORY, an order of 
tin iks (which see) of the ancient .Scandinavians. monks founded In Italy by Philip Nort, and publicly 
FATHER (The). Sec God, Trinity. approved by Gregory XIII. a.d. 1677. They do- 

FATHElt op the HOUSE OP JUDGMENT, rived their namo from the chapel or oratory which 
a name given by tho Rabbins to tho Sagan (which Neri built for himself at Florence, and occupied for 
see), or second priest of the Jews. nrony years. It is remarkable that the three most 

FATHERS, a term frequently used to denote the distinguished of the Romish writers on Church His- 
early writers of the Christian church. Those near- toiy belonged to this order, Baronius, Reynold, and 
est the age of the apostles are called Apostolic Ladorchi. The first named writer was an early pupil 
Fatherb (which see). Sometimes tlie Fathers are of Non, and succeeded him as head of tho order. 
jUvided according to the langiroge in which they The exercises of the Oratory were these : — When thp 
wrote, some being called Greek, and others Latin associates were assembled, a short time was dedl- 
Fathere. Another division is occasionally followed caled to silent prayer ; after which Kerl addressed 
according to the date at which they flourished, those the company. Next, a portion of some religious 
who lived before the council of Nice, a. D. 925, being book was read, on which Neri made some remarks* 
termed Ante-Niecne, and those who lived after that After an hour occupied in these exercises, three of 
council being termed PM -Nice** Fathers. No the associates successively mounted a little rostrum, 
writers posterior to the twelfth century receive the and gave each a discourse about half an-bour long, 
name of Fathers. or some point of theology, or on church history, or 

Great difference of opinion has for centuries exist- practical religion. The meeting then closed for the 
ed, particularly between Romanists and -Protestants, day. 

as to the Importance and value of the writings of the • FATHERS of the ORATORY of the HOLY 
Christian Fathers. That they contain ranch that is JESUS, a French society of monks instituted in 
interesting and Instructive il undoubted, particularly 1613 by Peter de Berulle, a man of ability, who was 
as throwing tight upon the state of sentiment and afterwards tosed to the dignity of a cardinal. This 
feeling in tho early ages of Christianity; but that institution was intended to oppose the Jesuits, and, 
tney possess the slightest authority in Axing either along with«he Jansenist authors of the Port-Royal, 
the doctrine or practice ,of the church, all Protes- orodnceA several valuable works on science, liters* 
rents, with die exception perhaps of the Trectarians rure^nd religion. The founder of the order, BeruBt, 
ef England, confidently deny* The Romish church, was held in such estimation by the Queen of France, 
however, assigns to the Fathers a prominent piece in that Cardinal Richdtfeu is thought to have home him 
their complicated ride of faith. Thue in the Creed , a grudge on account of it. He nee his death iii 1629 
of Pope Pius IV*, the Romanist is bound to faglare, whjjcfe was sudden, has sometimes been attributed to 
‘Neither will I ever take uA intorpreftjpm (the poison. They received th$ name of Fathers of tht 



FATHERS OF SOMASQUO—FEBRUUS. 


Oratory, because they hud do churches in which the 
sacrament* wore administered, but only dispels or 
oratories in which they read prayers and preached* 
Like the Italian order of the same name (see pre- 
ceding article), they devoted themselves to learning, 
not however limited to the history of the church, but 
extending to all branches of literature, both theolo- 
gical and secular. 

FATHERS OF SOMASQUO, a name given to 
the Clerks (Regular) of St. Majoli (which see), 
from the town Somasquo, where their first general 
resided. 

FATI HAT (Arab, preface or introduction), the 
title of tho first chapter of the Koran, which consists 
only of the following short prayer, “ Praise be to 
Hod, the Lord of all creatures, the most merciful, 
the King of the day of judgment. Thee do we wor- 
ship, and of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us 
in the right way, in the way of those to whom thou 1 
hast been gracious; not of those against whom thou 
art incensed, nor of those who go astray.” This 
chapter is held by the Mohammedans in great vener- 
ation, and they are accustomed to repeat it fre- 
quently in their private devotions. 

FATIMA11, the daughter of Mohammed, born at 
Mecca five years before her father assumed to him- 
self the office of a reformer of religion. She married 
All, the cousin of tho prophet, who had probably 
the best claim to succeed him, and besides, a large 
body of Mussulmans believe that Mohammed on his 
deathbed l»ad marie an express declaration in his fa- 
vour. Tho claims of All, however, chiefiy through 
the influence of tho prophet’s widow Ayeslia, were 
set aside in favour of Abubekor, who was succeeded 
first by Omar, and then by Otbman, and it was not 
until tho murder of Othmau that Ali succeeded to 
the Caliphate, and from his wile was named the Fati- 
mite dynasty of Iniftins, or that line of princes which 
claimed to be directly descended from Ali and Fatimah. 
Of these Imfttiis there were twelve, of whom Ali 
himself is counted the first, and Mchdi tho last* The 
Schiites, including the Mohammedans of Persia, 
hold both Alt and Fatimah, os well as the twelve 
Imfims, in the utmost veneration, while they regard 
Abubeker, Omar, and Othman, as usurpers of the 
Caliphate. Fatimah they venerate as a saiut, and 
thus the system of the Schiites affords the only in- 
stance which occurs in lalamism of giving religions 
honour to a woman. 

FAUNA, a female deity among the ancient Ro- 
mans, to whom women offered sacrificed private, 
calling her the good goddess. She was said to be 
the wife or sister of Faoncjb (which see), and, like 
him, to have the power of revealing the Atture. Some 
suppose her to have been identical with the Greek 
Aphrodite (which see), others with Cybde. 

FAUN ALIA* festivals whiCtTwero observed by 
the ancient Romans in honour of Facnub (which , 
!•*), as tho god of fields and shepherds. They jvere 
kept by the country peasants with mirth and dotting. 


Two of these festivals are referred to by Ovid, the 
one as occurring in February, and the other In Marsh. 
A lively description is given by Horace, of a third 
festival which was held on the Nones of December, 
when lambs and kids were offered in sacrifice tp 
Faun us. 

FAUNI, rural deities among the ancient Romans, 
represented as monsters with bodies like goats, 
sharp-pointed ears, and horns on their heads. They 
inhabited the woods along with the nymphs and 
satyrs. 

FAUNUS, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Romans as the god of agriculture and cattle. He 
was also believed to give prophetic announcements 
of the future. The oracles which he and his wife 
Fauna gave forth were uttered, one near Tibur, and 
the other on the Aventine hill near Rome. When 
any one wished to consult the oracle, the ceremony 
comtnencod with the sacrifice of a sheep or other 
animal, when the skin of the victim haviug been 
stripped off, was spread out as a couch, on which 
the individual lay down to sleep, and the response 
of the oracle was given in a dream, or by a superna- 
tural voice. This god is often described as dwelling 
in woods, and sporting with nymphs and satyrs; 
sometimes even various Fauns are mentioned. In 
course of time this deity came to be identified with 
the Arcadian Pan. 

FAUST1TAS. See Feucitas. 

FAVOR, a fabulous deity of the ancient Romans, 
called sometimes the daughter of Fortona % and re- 
presented with wings, and blind. 

FEAR. See Favor. 

FEASTS. See Festivals. 

FEATHERS TAVERN ASSOCIATION, a so 
ciety of clergymen, gentlemen, and a few of the no- 
bility, formed in London towards the end of the las; 
century. They mot at the Feathers Tavern, and 
hence their name. Nearly three hundred clergy 
men belonging to the Church of England were mem- 
bers of this association. Their object was the refor- 
mation of the Liturgy, and accordingly they signed 
a petition requesting tiie excision of the damnatory 
clauses in ihe Athanaaian creed, and the relief of 
their consciences in the matter of subscription. A 
keen controversy arose on the subject, and the FVo- 
tftere Tavern AmcktUon was in a short time put down 
by the force of public opinion. 

FEBR1S, the goddess among the ancient Romans 
who was believed to preierve her votaries from fever. 
No fewer than three sanctuaries were dedicated to 
her worship, where amulets were consecrated which 
had been worn during fever. 

FEBRUUS, an ancient, Roman deity to whom the 
month of February was consecrated. The name of 
tigs, god is derived from an old Latin word fibnuH, 
to purity, and in connection with purifications he mm 
also regarded as a god of the lower world, and seme- 
iim*p identified with Huto. It was a pecakiarity el 
the wotshfp of FV6ncus, that on offering sacrifice to 


FEEJEE 


him, the people threw the ashes beck wards over 
their heads into the water. 

FECIALE8, See Fetulbs. 

FEEJEE ISLANDS (Rbuoion or the). Time 
lahands form a group of what are usually known by 
the name of the South Sea Islands, being situated 
in the fWfic Oocen, south of the equator. Tliey 
wise originally discovered by Tasman in 1643. The 
Beqjee group comprises 150 islands, about 100 of 
whteh are inhabited bye population estimated to 
amount in all to 300,000. The people are divided 
into a number of tribes, which are quite inde|»eiident 
of, and even bitterly opposed to, one another. They 
are a fierce and warlike people, addicted in their sa- 
vage state to Cannibalism (whieh see), and valuing 
the life of a human being at no higher price than a 
whale's tooth. Several instances are on record of 
crews of vessels which happened to visit the islands 
having been murdered, and their bodies eaten by tho 
natives. The heathen deities of this group of tho 
Polynesian islands are very numerous. The natives 
believe in e Creator, but trace their own origin to 
different gods, the greater number ascribing it to a 
deity called Qvt. A certain female deity is said to 
have created the Rewa people ; and yet if a child is 
born in a deformed state, it is Attributed to an over- 
sight of OvA Another god called Ndengei is wor- 
shipped in the form of a large serpent, to whom tho 
Feejeans believe that the spirit goes immediately 
after death for purification or to receive sentence. 
It is not permitted, however, to all spirits to reach 
the judgment-seat of Ndengei ; for upon the road it 
is supposed that an enormous giant, armed with V 
large axe, stands constantly on the watch, and ready 
to wound all who attempt to pass him. No wounded 
person can go forward to Ndengei, but is doomed 
to wander about in the mountains. An escape from 
the blows of the giant's axe is ascribed solely to good 
luck. The natives in their heathen condition were 
addicted to many rovolting^pustoms, such as putting 
their parents to death when they were advanced in 
years, committing suicide, immolating their wives at 
the funeral of their husbands, and offering up human 
sacrifices. 

The first Christian mission to the Feejee islanders 
was undertaken in 1836, by the Rev. W. Cross fcftd 
Rev. D. Cargill, two Wesleyan missionaries, who 
proceeded from Vavau, one of the Friendly Islands, 
to Lakemba, one of the Feqjee group, a small island 
about twenty-two miles in •circumference, and con- 
taining not more than a thousand inhabitants. On 
approaching the shore, the natives appeared to as- 
sume a warlike attitude, but the missionaries were 
permitted to land, and received by the chiefs in a 
friendly manner. Having settled with their families 
on the Island, they commenced their labours among 
•he people, and in a short time a number of* me 
natives made an open profession of Christianity. 
The chief, who had at first shown the utmost |ppa- 
Mt friendliness to the nkissionlries, now^eifeeoted 
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the earliest converts. But not with sta ndi ng the oppo- 
sition thus manifested, the truth made slow, but 
steady progress, and In tbs course of a few years, 
with tits aid of native teachers and preachers, the 
missionaries succeeded in introducing the gospel 
into various other islands of the Feqjee group be- 
sides Iakemba. These good men toiled with uatlr* 
ing perseverance in their Master's cause, and net 
without the moat gratifying success. In 1845, and 
iu the following year, .a religious movement begun 
in Rewa, and speedily extended itself to others of 
the islands. It is thus described by Mr. Hunt, the 
biographer of one of the early missionaries : M Busi- 
ness, sleep, and food were almost entirely laid aside. 
We were at length obliged almost to force some of 
the new converts to take something for the suste- 
nance of the body. Some of the cases were the most 
remarkable 1 have over heard of ; yet only such as 
•one might expect the conversion of such dreadful mur- 
derers and cannibals would be. If such men mani- 
fested nothing more than ordinary feelings when 
they repent, one would suspect they were not fully 
convinced of sin. They literally roared for hours, 
through the disquietude of their souls. This fre- 
quently terminated in fainting from exhaustion, which 
was the only respite some of them had til) they found 
peace. They no sooner recovered their conscious- 
ness than they prayed thomselvea first into an agony, 
and then again into a state of entire insensibility. 
The results of this work of grace have been moat 
happy. The preaching of the word lias been at- 
tended with more power than before the revival. 
Many who were careless and useless have become 
sincere and devoted to God. The experience of 
most has been much improved, and many have lie 
come by adoption and regeneration the sons of God." 

One of the most remarkable effects of this revival 
was the conversion of Varani, a chief of the most 
cruel and blood-thirsty character. Through the 
blessing of God upon the faithful preaching of the 
missionaries, this savage warrior became an eminent 
trophy of liivine grace, and until he was recently 
murdered, lie maintained a consistent Christian life, 
recommending the truth as it is in Jesus to nil with- 
in the sphere of his influence. The work of conver- 
sion has been going steadily forward for a number of 
years, and although the Christians have suffered 
much from their hesthon fellow-islanders, they liave 
adhered with the most laudable steadfastness to their 
Christian profession. The result on the general ha- 
bits of thf people lias been of the most pleasing 
description. Iff proof of this we may cite the testi- 
mony of Ms. Young, who lias lately returned from a 
visit paid te these islands at the instance of the 
Wesleyan Missionary gociety : M After visiting U» 

| kemba and Rewa, I proceeded to Bau, the capital of 
the country, and doubtless the deepest bell upon 
, earth. Hera i wae shown six hovels in which 18 
Mi map -beings had recent Iv been cooked, In older to 
provide a feast for some ditihigtdshed stranger, ana 
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the remains of that horrid repast were atill to be 
Men. I next went to one of the temples, at the 
door of which wan a large atone) against which the 
heads of the victims had been dashed, previous to 
their being presented in the temple, and that stone 
still bore tlio marks of blood. I saw — but I pause. 
There are scenes of wickedness in that country that 
cannot be told. There are forms of canniliaHsm and 
developments of depravity that can never be made 
known. No traveller, whatever may be his charac- 
ter, could liavo the hardihood to put on record what 
he witnessed in that region of the shadow of death. 

I went to see Thakombau, the king of Feejee. He 
received mo with great politeness, and got up and 
handed me a chair ; and his queen knowing 1 was 
from England, at once made me a comfortable cup 
of tea — a thing hardly expected in the palace of a 
cannibal king. Before I left, Kiug George (of Va- 
vau) arrived at the palace, and I requested hini to 1 
deal faithfully with Thakwnhau’s conscience, and 1 
lifllieve he attended to my request, and did it with 
good effect, and 1 hope the fruit of thAt visit wilt be 
found aftor many days. Hut notwithstanding the 
darkness and impiety, and sin and cannibalism in 
1'oqjee, a great work is lining effected in that coun- 
try. The foul birds of night are hastening away, 
and the Sun of Righteousness is about to arise with 
majesty and glory in that beuighted land. Much 
good Has already been accomplished. We have 
8,000 of tho people in church-fellowship ; 4,000 in 
the schools ; and 0,000 regular attendants on the 
ministry. We have 50 nativo teachers, who are 
valiant for tho truth, and who in different parts of 
the land are making known tho power of Christ's 
salvation." 

Through tho Divino blessing upon the indefatigable 
labours of the Wesleyan missionaries, tho king made 
an open profession of Christ iiuiity on the 80th April 
1854, and the consequence has been, that many of 
tho people also have joined tho Christian church. 
Tho Church of Rome has made an attempt to obtain 
a footing hero, as in othor parts of t'otynesia, but 
tho Fet jeans have resolutely declined hitherto to 
receive tho Romish priests, and have manifested a 
growing attachment to tho Word of God, And to tho 
faithful and devoted men who labour among them 
in the simplicity of tho gospel. By recent retqms 
there are five stations in this group of islands, and I 
fourteen missionaries, assisted by 490 native teachers, | 
and evangelists are actively employed in diffusing 
a knowledge of Divine truth among this recently 
barbarous people. Churches havA been gathered 
which contain nearly 3,000 members. ‘The schools 
established on the different islands of the group num- 
ber 120, having upwards of 4,000 scholars. Thus to 
a groat extent, by means of native agency, has this 
Interesting duster of islands been brought within the 
sphere of Christian ordinances, and numbers added, 
to the true church of Christ of s nch as shall be sjtvAd. 

FEK1 (the Blind Men or), an order of blind de- 


votees in Japan, instituted in ▲. D. 1180* It boasts 
of a legendary founder of the name of Feki, who, at 
the time of the civil war, which ended in the destruc- 
tion of that family, was taken prisoner by Joritomow 
Notwithstanding repeated attempts at escape, be 
was very kindly treated, and was pressed to enter into 
the service of his captor. But not being able to 
look upon the destroyer of the Fold without au irre- 
sistible desire to kill him ; not to be outdone in ge% 
erosity, he plucked out his eyes and presented them 
to Joritomo. J'here is another, more ancient bat 
less numerous, order of the blind, claiming as its 
founder a son of one of the emperors of Japan, who 
cried himself blind at the death of his beautiful 
princess. This lost order is composed of none but 
ecclesiastics. The other order consists of secular 
persons of aU ranks. Their hair is shaved close to 
the head, and, though they wear the usual dress ol 
laymen, they may be easily recognised. They are not 
supported by alms like many other devotees, but 
most of them aro mechanics, who earn their liveli- 
hood by their own exertions Such as have once 
been admitted members of thus community can never 
re no unco it. The guttcral or superior of the order 
resides at Miaco. He is assisted by ten counsellors, 
who, along with him, have tho power of life and 
death over the other members of the order, not, how- 
ever, without some restrictions. 

FEHCITA8, the goddess of happiness among the. 
ancient Romans, identical with the cutifchia of the 
ancient Greeks. A temple was built to her in Rome 
II. c. 75, which, however, was burnt down in the ; 
reign of Claudius Cwsar. 

FERALIA, a festival of the ancient Romans, ob- 
served annually in honour of the manes of deceased 
friends and relations. It was instituted by Numa 
and was thus observed during eleven days. The 
family and Acquaintances of the deceased went t6 
the graves and walked round them, offering up pray 
ers all the while to the gods of the infernal regions 
in behalf of their dead friends, who they believed 
were inhabiting Tartarus. Au entertainment was 
then prepared, consisting partly of honey, wine, and 
milk, which was laid on a great atone, and of which 
the dead were supposed to partake. Flowers, also, 
frankincense, and other perfumes were provided ac- 
cording to the quality of the deceased. While the 
Feralia lasted the spirits of the dead were imagined 
to be {>ennitted to revisit the earth, and to walk 
about the tombs, participating in the pleasures of 
the festival. In the course of the eleven days of the 
feast no marriages were allowed to be celebrated, 
and the worship of the other deities was suspended 
all their temples being shut. It is said that the ob- 
servance of the Feralia having been neglected for 
some years, all the graves were seen on fire, and the 
spirits of the dead were heard during the night 
moaning and bitterly complaining of having been 
neglected. Bat upon the revival of the festival these 
prodigiesSminediate^y ceased. 
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FERETBIUS, a surname of Ju/tfsr, alleged to be 
derived from the Latin jftrfo, to strike, because it 
t» customary among the ancient Romans, in tak- 
ing an oath, to call upon Jupiter to strike them dead 
if they swore falsely. 

FKR1JS (Let holidays), a name given among the 
ancient Romans to all peculiar seasons of rejoicing, 
including sacred festivals or days consecrated to any 
particular god. The Feri® were usually divided 
into two classes, the public and the private, the lat- 
ter being observed by individuals or families in com- 
memoration of some particular incident or event in 
their history, while the former were observed by the 
whole nation, the people generally visiting the tem- 
ples of the gods, and offering up prayers and sacri- 
fices. Some of the public festivals were regularly 
observed, and the date of their occurrence was 
marked in the Fasti (which see), or public calen- 
dars. These were termed Feriue Siativas or stated 
holidays. Other public festivals were held annually, 
but not on any fixed day, and received the name of 
Ferim Oonceptivat . Both these kinds of holidays 
were kept with feasting* and rejoicings of different 
kinds. But the most solemn class of Feri® were 
those which were appointed by the public authori- 
ties to be observed in consequence of some great 
national emergency or impending public calamity. 
Those holidays were termed Fcritt. Imjitratvw. -They 
were usually kept for several days. When a pro- 
digy occurred of a rain of stones, such as Livy sev- 
eral times records, Feria were kept for nine succes- 
1 live days. No lawsuits were allowed to be carried 
on during the public Feriao, and the people were 
strictly enjoined to abstain from work under penalty 
of a fine. It was frequently a subject of discussion 
with the old Roman casuists, wliat kinds of work 
might be lawfully performed on the public Feriss. 
The introduction of Christianity into the Roman 
Empire, and more especially its adoption as the re- 
ligion of the State, led to the abolition of the ancient 
Feri®, and the substitution in their place, of Chris- 
tum festivals. 

FERINE LATINS, a festival instituted by Tar- 
quinius Superbus, or, as Niebuhr thinks, at a much 
earlier period, in honour of the alliance between the 
Romans and the Latins. It wm held on the Alban 
Mount, and was originally dedicated to the worship 
of JupUer Latiaru, When a warlike expedition was 
to be undertaken, the general was not permitted to 
set out until he had observed the Latin®. This 
festival continued for several, generally six, days. 
An os was usually offered in sacrifice by Urn 
Roman consul for the time, on the' Alban Mount, 
amid assembled multitudes, who engaged in rejoic* 
lugs of all kinds. On t&e two days immediately 
following the Latin®, no marriages were allowed lo 
be celebrated, these days being considered as ea&A. 
The Ferim Latin® seem to have been observed by 
the Romans until the fourth century. # 

FERLfi 6EMENTOV J5, Jt single fiftti^l day 


observed by the ancient Romans in seedtime, tot 
the purpose of preying for the blessing of the gods 
upon the seed sown. 

FERMENTARIANS. See Pro*? jot*#, 

FERONLA, an ancient female deity worshipped 
by tho Sabines, and afterwards by tbs Romans. 
Some suppose her to have been the goddess of liber* 
ty, others of commerce, and others still of the earth 
or the lower world. 

FESOLl (Congregation of), an order of monks 
founded in the fourteenth century by Charles of 
Montegrenelli. They were also called Mendicant 
Friars of St. Jerome, The founder lived among the 
mountains of Fesoli, about A. u. 1&B6, where he in 
Ntituted tliis monastic order, which was approved 
first by Innocent VII., and afterwards confirmed by 
Gregory XII. and Eugene IV. 

FESSONIA (Lat. Fern*, wearied), an inferior 
’goddess among the ancient Romans, who assisted 
those who were wearied. 

FESTIVALS (Rkligioijs), ceremonies of rejoic- 
ing and thanksgiving to God. These appear to have 
been observed from the earliest times. The Sabbath, 
indeed, instituted by God himself before the foil, 
may be said to have been the first festival that ever 
existed. Next in antiquity to the Sabbath, though 
not of Divine Appointment, was the feast of the 
new moon, or the beginning of the month. This 
festival seems to have existed long before the time 
of Moses. It was proclaimed by the sound of trum- 
pets, and was chiefly observed by sacrifices addi 
tion&l to those of other days. In the law of Moses, 
three great festivals were appointed lo be observed 
annually by the ancient Hebrews. These were the 
feast of passover, the foaAt of pentccost, and the 
feast of tabernacles ; two of them lasting for seven, 
and one for eight successive days. At eAch of 
(heso great festivals, all the Jewish males were 
bound to be present ; and to remove all apprehension 
as to the safety of their property or their families In 
their absence, God pledged himself so to operats 
upon the minds of their enemies that they should 
not even desire to invade their land during thoss 
festal seasous. Though males were thus impera- 
tively enjoined to present themselves, females seem 
not to have been excluded from the feasts, particu- 
larly the passover. Both our Lord and his apostles 
regularly attended the great festivals of the Jews, but 
nowhere do we find any command in the New Tes 
taraent binding Christians in aftei times to such 
observance/. After the ascension of Christ, and 
even after the W pouring of the Hpirit oti the day 
of Pentecost, the apostles still continued, as king 
as they were allowed by the Jewish sanhedrim, to 
oWiye tho various ecclesiastical as well as civil fr» 
stitutions of their countrymen, Mid to attend at the 
greater festivals. The same practice was followed 
by many of* the earlier converts to tho Christian 
faith, particularly thoss of them who had formerly 
belonged to the Jewish ebu&h. The spirit of Chris 
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tfanity, however, more especially as developed in 
the writings of the apostle Paul, was completely 
Ofiporied to all such special times and seasons as had 
formed a part of the Jewish system. It claimed the 
whole life of the believer, and refused to confine its 
ordinances either to a particular place or a particular 
time. And although it is an undoubted fact, that 
even at this early period Christians did select cer- 
tain days, which they associated with the great facts 
romiected witli the history of redemption, 41 it was 
only,” as Neandor well remarks , 41 a descent from the 
elevation of the pure spirit, at which even the Chris- 
tian, still partaking of a double nature, cannot always 
sustain himself, to the position of sensuous weakness, 
—a descent which must become the more necessary, 
in the satno proportion as the fire of the first enthu- 
siasm, the glow of the first love, abated.” 

The festivals which were observed in the primi- 
tive church in tlie age which immediately succeeded* 
that of the apostles, were limited to the weekly 1 
Christian Sabbath, and the festivals of East er and 
Whitsuntide. The origin of these stated feasts is tints 
noticed by the distinguished German historian just 
t)uoted : 44 The weekly ami yearly festivals of tho Chris- 
tians originated in tho same fundamental idea, which 
formed the centre of the whole Christian life, — the 
idea of imitating Christ, the crucified and the risen, 
—imitating him in his death, by appropriating, 
through faith and repentance, the effects of his death, 
by dying to self and to the world, -imitating him in 
his resurrection, by rising with him, in faith, and 
through the power which he imparts, to a now and 
holy life, consecrated to God. commencing here in 
tho germ, and unfolding itself to maturity in another 
world. Hence, tho jubilee was the festival of ti*o re- 
surrection; ami tho preparation for it, tho remem- 
brance of Christ's sufferings with penitence and cru- 
cifixion of the flesh, was the day of fasting and 
pcnitenco. Accordingly, in the week, tho jubilee or 
festival of joy was Sunday ; the preparation for it 
wore tho days of fasting ami prayer consecrated to 
the remembrance of the sufferings of Christ, *nd of 
what preceded them, on Thursday and Friday Ac- 
cordingly, the yearly festival# were in remembrance 
of the resurrection of Christ, and of his works after 
his resurrection and ascension ; — the preparation for 
these, were the remembrance of Christ's Bufferings 
and the fasts.” *' 

In the beginning of the second century, we find at 
tho martyrdom of Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, the 
first instance of those festivals in C9mmcmoration of 
the death of the martyrs, which came to be generally 
observed in the early Christian church, These festi- 
vals were regularly held on the anniver&ry of tjae 
day on which the martyr had fallen (sefc Antwvkb- 
bauiks), and which, in the language of thw period, 
was called his Birthday (which see)., Tills natural 
expression of homage to the memoiy of Christyuut 
confessors, which originated in a feeling of' ardent 
devotion to Christ, soon degenerated into a injfereti- 


tious veneration for all that belonged to these holy 
men, and at length the Festival of the Martyrs was 
instituted with the imposing ceremonial observances 
which the Church of Rome has connected with it. 

From the early history of the church, we leam, 
that down to the fourth century, the ontj festivals 
which were observed by the Christians were the 
Lord 1 * Day, Good Friday, Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
several anniversaries of the birthdays of martym 
Augustine mentions all of these as the only festivals 
which were then regarded as having apostolic usage 
in their favour. But Christmas he considers as ot 
later origin, and less sacred than the others. And 
this opinion is borne out by the fact, that the Ante* 
Niccne fathers are entirely silent as to the existence 
of such a festival in the church. It is probable, 
therefore, that the origin of the commemoration oi 
the advent of oar Lord, which is usually known by 
the name of Christinas, is to be dated posterior to the 
establishment of Christianity by Constantine the 
Great. 

From the fourth century the number of Christian 
festivals rapidly increased, so that Mosheim in 
forms us that the number of feast-days in the sixth 
century almost equalled that of the churches. Not- 
withstanding, however, the growing tendency in the 
church to accumulate festivals in memorial of sacred 
events, we find Jerome refusing to acknowledge the 
authority of such observances, and asserting in plain 
terms, that “considered from the purely Christian 
point of view, alt days are alike ; every day is for the 
Christian a Friday, to be consecrated by the remem* 
brance of Christ crucified ; every day a Sunday, since 
on every day he could solemnise in the communion 
tho fellowship with Christ though risen.” Though 
such views were entertained by some of the more 
intelligent of the teachers of the church, the great 
mass of the people looked upon the multiplication of 
festivals with a favourable eye. Many professing 
Christians were found, both in the third and fourth 
centuries, manifesting a strong tendency to partake 
in the celebration of heathen festivals and of Jewish 
observances. Festivals were in process of time 
established in great numbers for particular saints, 
and more especially m honour of the Virgin Maiy. 
In the seventh centuiy a festival was instituted in 
honour of the wood of the cross on which the Saviour 
hung, and another iu commemoration, not of one, but 
of all saints. It was at this period that Pope {tani- 
face IV., having obtained by gift the Pantheon at 
Rome, consecrated it to the honour of the Virgin 
Mary and all the martyrs, as it had before best 
sacred to all the gods, and particularly to Cybele 
Then followed, in the teqth century, the annual for* 
rival in memory of all departed souls. The original 
^nyplicity of Christum worship was now completely 
lost sight of, and the Church of Rome, derirons of 
attracting the favour and exciting the sstonishm— I 
of the multitude, «o rapidly multiplied the number 
of her festivals, that, in course of time, there wan 
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mraly a tingle day which was not dedicated to 
Mo Mint or another of her ample calendar. The 
Roman breviary contains formularies adapted to 
these days, and along with a history of each saint, 
gives this prayer by which, on his own day, and 
sometimes in his own church, he is to be invoked. 
The Greek church has been equally lavish in the ap- 
pointment of her sacred seasons. It is said that 
there is not aday in the year whidi is not in that 
church either a last or a festival. Among the Moham- 
medans there are two great festivals in the year, the 
LittU Aston* and the Great ikmm . The lesser of 
these two follows immediately upon the expiration 
of the fast of Ammsoii, and continues for three days, 
hat the greater takes place on the tenth day of the 
last month of the year, continuing also for three 
lays. Among the ancient Scandinavians there were 
three great religious festivals in the year; Yule, 
celebrated annually at the winter solstice, in honour 
of Frey or the sun, in order to obtaiu a propitious 
year and fruitful seasons ; another festival instituted 
in honour of Goa or the earth, and held at the first 
quarter of the second moon of the year ; and a third 
instituted in honour of Odin, and celebrated at the 
beginning of the spring. There were also some feasts 
in honour of the other gods, and they were often mul- 
tiplied on occasion of particular events. 

Numerous and often splendid festivals have formed 
distinguishing features both of ancient aud of modern 
heathenism. In the Pagan systems of antiquity we 
meet with lunar and solar, vernal and autumnal fes- 
tivals; festivals commemorative of national bless- 
ings ; and festivals of many kinds dedicated to the 
gods. The Greek festivals bore throughout a cheer- 
ful aspect, while those of the Egyptians and Romans 
were characterized by gravity, and even mystery. 
In every nation of modem heathendom, festivals, 
Both regular and occasional, are observed, which arc 
not unfrequently seasons of the moat boisterous 
mirth and unrestrained enjoyment, accompanied with 
sacrifices to the gods, and religious ceremonies of 
different kinds. 

FETES DE DIEU (Fr. Feasts of God), a so- 
lemn festival in the Romish church, instituted for 
tlie performing a peculiar kind of worship to our 
Saviour in the eucharist. It is observed on the 
Thursday after the octaves of Whitsuntide. This 
festival is said to have owed its origin to Pope Ur- 
ban IV., in a. d. 1264, and the office for the solem- 
nity is ascribed to Thomas Aquinas. In conse- 
quence of the political commotions of the time, the 
bull appointing this festival was not universally 
obeyed. It was confirmed, however; in a. d. 1811, 
by the general council of Vienne tinder Pope Cle- 
meat V. ; and ia A. D. lllfi, Pope John XXII., to 
lmtgtrten the eotannity, added aa octave to it, aud 
ordered the holy sacrament to be carried in prdbee- 


FETIALES, a college of Roman priests, ijhose 
duty it was to take special efts that, itPaU # public 


transactions with other nations, the public frith 
should be maintained inviolate. The Brat teriiu 
tion of this order waa attributed to Nivma. When 
the Romans had sustained a real or imaginary in- 
jury at the hands of a neighbouring nation, fear fe- 
rities were despatched to claim redress, and theie 
four chose one to act as their representative. This 
deputy proceeded to the confines of the offending 
tribes, dressed after a peculiar fashion, having a white 
woollen garland bound round his head, along with a 
wreath of sacred herbs, which were required to be 
gathered witluu the enclosure of the Capitolina hill. 
Before crossing the border of the laud from whose 
people redress was to lie sought, the atnlstssadov 
ottered up an earnest prayer to Jupiter for success, 
solemnly declaring, at the same time, that he had 
been sent on uo uiyust or unreasonable errand Ha 
then crossed the border, and entered the country to 
•which he had been sent. To the first parson whom 
he might chance to meet, he uttered the name state- 
ment which he had already addressed to Jupiter, 
repeating it to the soutiuel at the gate of the City, 
and afterwards to the magistrates in the forum, In 
the presence of the assembled people. Having de- 
livered his message, ho waited for thirty days in the 
place to obtaiu an answer, and if In the course of 
that time no satisfactory reply was received, ilia 
deputy pronounced a solemn denunciation, and leav 
ing the town he returned to Rome to render an ac- 
count of his proceedings to tlie senate, who, of 
course, regulated their future conduct by his report. 
On hearing the state of matters, the whole case was 
deliberately weighed, and if it was resolved to wage 
war, the fetial deputy returned forthwith to the 
border of the enemy's country, and throwing a spear, 
pointed with iron or smeared with blood, made a so- 
lemn declaration of war in the name of the Roman 
people ujioii the inhabitants of that land. Consider- 
able doubt has been entertained as to tlie precise 
number of which the college of the Fctuilte consisted 
Some have supposed them to amount to twenty, se- 
lected frurn families of rank, aud appointed, not for 
a rime only, but for life. 

FETISH- WORSHIP. The wovd/tftf, which is 
derived from the Portuguese /i/too, an oracle, or 
revelation of the gods, is applied to the superstitions 
of the Negroes on the Senegal ; and fetwhitm may be 
defined as the worship rendered to objects of ait 
or nature, to animate or ituuwnsu bodies, or their 
qualities. The term fetixh was lir*t brought into 
use by Dcf Drosses, in his treatise ‘ Du Cults deft 
Dieux Fetiche^’ published in 17150. Fetish wor- 
ship may he said to be the religion of the va-’ 
nous countries of Western Africa, and it is found 
Aso gmonfp various Indian trilxjs of North America* 
Mr. Wilson, who has long resided as a missionary 
on the West Coast of Africa, gives a minute and in- 
teresting eedhunt of tlie nature and ueea of a fetish. 
“*A fgtisb may be made of apiece of wood, the horn 
of Cgoat, the hoof of an antelope, a piece of metal 
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or Ivory, and needs only to i>am through the conse- 
crating hands of a native priest to receive all the 
•npematuraf powers which it is supposed to possess. 
It is not always certain that they possess extraordi- 
nary powers. They must be tried, and give proof 
of their efficiency before they can be implicitly 
trusted. 

“If a man, while wearing one of them, has some 
wonderful escape from danger, or has had good luck 
in trade, it is ascribed to the agency of his fetish, 
and it is cherished henceforward as a very dear 
friend, and valued beyond price. On the other baud, 
if ho has been disappointed in some of his specula- 
tions, or boon overtaken by some sad calamity, his 
fetish is thrown away as a worthless thing, without, 
however, impairing his confidence in the efficacy of 
fetishes in general. He has simply been unfortunate 
in having trusted to a bad bone, and with unimpaired 
confidence he seeks another that will bring him bet-4 
ter luck. 

“ Where a person has experienced a series of good 
luck, through the agency of a fetish, he contracts a 
feeling of attachment and gratitude to it ; begins to 
imagine that its efficiency proceeds from some kind 
of intolligenoo in the fetish itself, and ultimately 
regards it with idolatrous veneration. Hence it 
becomes a common practice to talk familiarly with 
it as a dear and faithful friond, pour rum over it as a 
kind of oblation, and in times of danger call loudly 
and earnestly upuit it, as if to wake up its spirit and 
energy. 

“The purposes for which fetishes are used are 
almost without number. One guards against sick- 
ness, another against drought, and a third against the 
disasters of war. One is used to draw down rain, an- 
other secures good crops, and a third tills the sea 
and rivers with fishes, and makes them willing to be 
taken in the fisherman's net. Insanity is cured by 
fetishes, the sterility of women is removed, and there 
is scarcely a single evil incident to human life which 
may not be overcome by this means ; the only con- 
dition annexed is that the right kind of fetish 
lie employed. Borne are intended to preserve lifo, 
others to destroy it. One inspires a man with cou- 
rage, makes him invulnerable in war, or paralyses 
the energy of an adversary.” 

Fetishes bear different names, being sometimes 
called gnVfcfjrrw, and at other times jtpts. The latter 
is the name applied to them in Old Calabar. There 
are various classos of fetishes, personal, house- 
hold, and national. They are found in a great diver- 
sity of forms, but the most usual shape is that of the 
heads of animals or of human beings, t and almost 
always supplied with a large pair of horns x 

The practice of Fetish-worship is vniveroal in 
Western Africa. “ One of the first things," says 
Mr. Wilson, “ which salutes the eyes of a stranger, 
after planting his feet upon the shortto of Africa, is 
the symbols of this religion. He steps forth from* 1 
the boat under a canopy of fetishes, not onlyjhs a 


security for his own safety, but as a guarantee that 
he does not carry the elements of mischief among 
the people; he finds them suspended along every 
path he walks ; at every junction of two or more 
roads ; at tit© crossing-place of every stream ; at the 
base of every large rock or overgrown forest tree ; 
at the gate of every village ; over the door of every 
house, and around the neck of every human being 
whom he meets. They are set up on their farm* 
tied around their fruit trees, and are fastened to the 
necks of their sheep and goats, to prevent them finom 
being stolen. If a man trespasses upon the property 
of his neighbour, in defiance of the fetishes he has 
set up to protect it, he is confidently expected to 
suffer the penalty of his temerity at some time or 
other. If he is overtaken by formidable malady or 
lingering sickness afterward, even should it be after 
the lapse of twenty, thirty, or forty years, he b 
known to be suffering in consequence of his own 
rashness.” 

This species of worship has its foundation in the 
principles of the human constitution. It is simply 
the worehip of nature, not in its grandest and most 
sublime aspect as it is seen in the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, but in the common objects that 
everywhere present themselves around us. The fet- 
ish is to be found in some form or other in ail su- 
perstitions, and whether in the sunny regions of the 
south, or in the cold, barren regions of the north, it 
invests with the idea of the supernatural the in- 
dividual objects as well as the complex phenomena 
of nature. Mr. Cruickshank, in his work enti- 
tled * Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
thus adverts to the origin and operation of Fct- 
ish-womliip among the Fantees: “They believe 
that the Supremo Being, in compassion to the hu 
man race, has bestowed upon a variety of objects, 
animate and inanimate, the attributes of Deitf, 
and that He directs evciy individual in the choice 
of his object of worship. This choice, once made, 
the object becomes the ‘Souman,’ or idol of the 
individual. It may be a block, a stone, a tree, a 
river, a lake, a mountain, a snake, an alligator, a 
bundle of rags or whatever the extravagant imagi- 
nation of the idolater may pitch upon. From tha 
moment that he has made his choice, he has recourse 
to this god of his in all his troubles. He makes ob- 
lations to it of rum and palm-oil ; he lays offerings 
before it of oil and corn ; he sacrifices to it fowls and 
goats, and sheep, and amears it with their blood 
and as he performs these rites, he prays it to be pro- 
pitious to him, and to grant him the accomplish- 
ment of his petition. These rites and supplications 
are directed exclusively to his idol, without any ul- 
terior reference in bis mind to the Supreme Befog* 
During their performance the idolater is somettmss 
thought up to a high pitch of excitement, and, tmdrn 
the influence of his phrensy, deludes with 

the idea that his idol has mysteriously oornmont 
cat& with him. and'grantedan answer to his pimye* 
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Ha la thus directed, by an extraordinary self-delu- 
sion, to the adoption of soma ceremonious rite ; from 
the performance of which he expects to obtain Hie 
object of hi* wishes. Nothing can exceed the absur- 
dity of these rites. They have no reference what- 
ever to the subject of petition as a means to an end. 
To restore to health a sick child, to shield from dan- 
ger a friend engaged in some perilous enterprise, or 
Ufcdraw down destruction upon an enemy, the idolater 
may, perhaps, surround his house with a string of 
withes, hang up some filthy rags to the brand) of a 
tree, or nail a fowl to the ground by means of a stake 
driven through its body . 11 

The fetishmen are a regular and numerous order, 
whose whole aim is, by a series of artful contrivances 
and deceptions, to acquire and preserve a complete 
ascendency over tho ignorant and superstitious peo- 
ple. When a young person aspires to this office, he 
is put under the care of some old adept in the art, 
and subjected to a system of careful discipline and 
training. Before being selected, however, even as a 
candidate, the youth is tested us to his power of car- 
rying on the wild, protracted dance, which is consi- 
dered as a necessary part of the religious rites, and a 
means of exciting themselves to frantic madness lx>- 
fore giving forth the oracles of their god. Besides 
acquiring skill in the use of herbs for the cure of 
diseases, they make themselves masters of all .sorts 
of juggling tricks, and like the fortune-tellers of our 
owu country, acquire a thorough knowledge of all 
the facts connected with the histories of the leading 
individuals and their families, and by this means they 
excite the wonder of their dupes, and prepare them 
for yielding a ready belief to all that shall be said. 
All this intimate acquaintance with the domestic 
affairs of the people, they protend to have received 
from their god after consulting him with offerings and 
Acritices, accompanied with a number of ceremonies, 
which are fitted to impose upon the credulous. To 
lend additional effect to their superstitious rites, 
they generally select as the scone of their operations 
some dark shady grove apart from the liaunts of men. 

To give the reader a vivid conception of the 
power which these fetishmen exercise over the 
minds of the ignorant populace, we select the graphic 
description which Mr. Cruickshank gives of the 
fetish situated at Maukasstm, formerly the head- 
quarters of the Fan tee power-— a fetish regarded as 
the most powerful deity in the whole country. 41 No 
fewer than five priests minister at the altar of this 
great fetish. Their numbers enable them to bring 
into operation a more complicated and better ar- 
ranged machinery for carrying on their tricks ; and 
their acknowledged superiority over all other fetishes, 
and the consequent estln&tion in which they are 
held by the general body of fetishmen in the coun- 
try, give them advantages in procuring informafidti, 
which individual fetishmen do not always posse s s. 
They are seldom consulted in the first instance^ It 
i§ only when the matter is of mtnneni, or ftfteg other 


fetishmen have failed to give satisfaction, that they 
are applied to ; so that before the appeal is made te 
them, they have eqjoyed opportunities of making 
themselves acquainted with the circumstances o* 
each case, and are fully prtq»ared to give their an 
ewer. But they take oars to surround themselve* 
with every concomitant calculated to inspire awe and 
fear in the minds of those who consult them* Thai) 
temple is a deep gloomy recess of the forest, where 
the overhanging foliage is so dense, that scarcely a 
single ray of light can penetrate it, and where there 
is no difficulty in concealing the accomplices of their 
artifice. Into this den they convey their dupn. 
blindfolded; and amidst strange unearthly noises, 
which, to tho bewildered senses of tho poor terrified 
idolaters, seem at one time to issue from tho bowels 
of the earth, and at another time to rush through the 
air, they make their sacrificial offerings and in- 
avocations to thoir god whom they have come to 
consult. Tho confused ubiquity of the dismal 
sounds which assail tho cars, and mako the hearts 
of tho wretched worshippers quail, is accounted for 
by a band of accomplices being stationed around, 
some, in holes underground, and somo among the 
the leafy branches of the trees, and all bellowing out 
the most unearthly cries and groans, which a long 
practice in this vilUnout deception has enabled thorn 
to utter. When they have sufficiently subdued the 
mi uds of thoir utriiappy victims by this discordant 
concert, and when by violent dancing and wild and 
convulsive struggles they have aroused their god to 
attention, they propound to him the object of their 
visit. It is not always, however, upon tho first ap- 
plication that lie will deign a response. This inat- 
tention or rather tho contemptuous neglect of the 
fetish, is interpreted by the priest in tho way most 
accordant with his own wishes. The applicants, it 
may be, arc told to wait for a more propitious mo- 
ment, to observe a religious fast, to appease by 
offerings the evil spirits, or to bestow a richer gra- 
tuity tipou the priests. It matters little to those 
hard-hearted men that they give their dupes long 
and fruitless journeys in vain. They know that 
what is obtained with difficulty, is prised propor- 
tionally, and they take care tluit the favours of their 
fetish shall not be lightly esteemed. When every 
penny has been got from their victims, which they 
can, either by cajolery or by threats, extort, an an- 
swer to their petition is resolved up »n, and delivered 
with all those imposing artifices, which they so Well 
know how ft assume. 1 M 

A few year# ago a d< *ply interesting train of 
events occurred in the Fan tee country, which deserve 
notice as having proved the deathblow of fetish wor- 
ship jp that district of Western Africa. The Wes- 
leyan Methodists having established a mission among 
the Fantees, the Rev. Mr. Freeman was selected as 
their missianliy. In the course of his operations ho 
cfUbljpked a school, and a small body of Christian 
concerts at a village called Assets, not fiur from tbs 
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great fetish of Mankajuiim to which we have already 
referred. The fetishmen were annoyed at the settle- 
men of a Christian community in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sacred grove* Hut what more 
especially roused their indignation was, the circum- 
stance of one of the converts having shot a deer 
within the precincts of the sacred grove, and thus 
openly and manifestly insulted their deity. Enraged 
it this act of the grossest sacrilege, the fetishmen 
culled upon the Fantce chiefs to protect the religion 
of their country. A meeting of the chiefs was ac- 
I cordingly held, and a resolution taken that they 
would mutually support one another In avenging the 
next insult which should be offered to their gOd. 
An opportunity soon occurred of carrying out their 
resolution. An inferior fetishnmn openly embraced 
Christianity, and Joined the Christian settlement. 
Full of zeal, and anxious to show his contempt of 
the idol, he Along with two other converts went*' 
and cut some sticks in the sacred grove. On learn- 
ing the daring offence which had thus been com- 
mitted, Adoo, tlie leading Fantee chief, summoned 
his retainers, and attacked the Christian settlement, 
seised and bound the converts, and carried them 
captive to Mankassim. The British Authorities im- 
mediately interposed, demanded the liberation of the 
prisoners, and summoned Adoo to appear at Cape 
Coast Castle and answer for his conduct. Adoo 
hesitated, hut at length agreed to appear, provided 
that his trial took place at Anamahoe, and not at 
Cape Coast Castle. The trial accordingly was gone 
through, mid terminated in a sentence being pro- 
nounced adjudging him to pay a sum by way of com- 
pensation for the injuries done to the Christians and 
I their settlement, while the Christians, on the other 
hand, were required to pay compensation money for 
the insults done to the fetishmeti through their 
fetish. For a considerable time Adoo refused to 
fulfil his part of the sentence. The chiefs, Wwovor, 
Wgan to dread the consequences of this obstinacy on 
the part of their chiof, and the influence of the fetbh* 
men was now so evidently on the decline, that it 
was doomed necessary to adopt some extraordinary 
measures with tho view of retaining their power. 
Impressed with tho urgency of tho crisis, a number 
of fetishmen and felishwomen met during the night 
in a lonely spot near Anamahoe, and laid a plan to 
poison four influential persons, two of them office- 
bearers m tho Wesleyan church, in order that their 
sudden death might be attributed to tho wrath of the 
fetish, and might thus strike terror into the minds of 
all classes. This nefarious project, however, was 
never carried into execution, having been divulged 
to the authorities by one of the parties .who was pre- 
sent at the midnight meeting. Adoo was at Jength 
persuaded to obey the summons of the governor, and 
the matter in dispute was finally settled by the com- 
plete submission of the haughty chief. But no^ 
sooner was this trial concluded, than a serious chafge 
Wo* brought forward by the authorities ageing the 


Fetishmen of conspiracy to poison four persona. 
This was followed by a demand that the chiaft 
should bring into court the fetishmen of theif 
several districts. The affair was thoroughly sifted, 
and the accusation fully proved to the satisfaction 
even of the chiefs, who were so enraged that they 
wished the guilty priests to be put to death. A 
milder sentence, however, was pronounced. The 
fetishmen were condemned to be publicly flogged, 
and to be imprisoned for five yean, while the fetish 
women were sentenced to imprisonment for only two 
years. The spectacle which was now witnessed by 
the people in the market-place of Cape Coast, of the 
once vonerated and even dreaded fetislimen being 
subjected to the degradation of public whipping, 
proved the ruin of fetish worship in the Fantee 
country. The altar of the great fetish who had 
been worshipped for ages was now deserted, and the 
sacred persons of the fetishmen were no longer of 
any account. 

FKTVA. No act of the Mohammedan government 
in Turkey is readily obeyed unless declared to be ir. 
strict conformity with the Koran, and obligatory 
therefore upon all the faithful. This sanction is 
called Fetva; and for a long period the right of 
granting it has been exclusively exercised by the 
Bhcik-ul-Islnm, who usually consults the College of 
Ulemas before coming to a decision upon the mat- 
ter. This privilege has never been resisted but on 
one occasion by Mourad IV., who boldly decapitated 
one of them for opposing his will. They have some- 
times used the Film to dethrone Sultans, and deli- 
ver them over to the fury of the Janissaries. AU 
new laws, and even the question of peaco and war 
must await the sanction of the Sheik-ul-Islam. 

FEU ILL A NS, a reformed order of Cuttertian 
monks, founded by an abbot of a monastery named 
.John do la Uurriere, in the end of the fifteenth centur}. 
The friars of this order were taught to lead a most aus- 
tere and abstemious life, their diet Wing restricted to 
bread, pulse, and water. Pope Gregory XIII., 
bearing of the remarkable improvement which Bar- 
rier© had introduced Among the Cistercians, sent 
him a letter of congratulation, and founded a monas- 
tery on tho same principle at Rome. Sixtus V. and 
Clement VII 1. also expressed their approbation of 
the Feuilltms } and in consequence the congregation 
gained ground particularly in France. But like 
monastic orders generally, they gradually declined. 
They considered themselves ss under the special 
protection of tho Viigin Mary, and therefore they 
wore a white habit. 

FEUILLANTES, an order of nuns established 
on the some principles, and about the same time ae 
the order of Fguillaks. *" (See preceding article.) 

FIANCEIjS, a ceremony of BETROTuatKirr 
(Which see), as practised in the Romish church, aftst 
winch an oath was administered to the man by 
which he bound himself * to take the woman to wife 
within foity days, iflioly church will permit.* 
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FICHTE (Tun System or). Thu* eminent Ger* 
ntt philosopher, who web born st Rammenau, a vil- 
Isge ofLusatis, in 1762, may be considered m having 
given rise to a speculative school of theology in Ger- 
many. His peculiar doctrines were developed in Ids 
Wmemehafielehrty or doctrine of science, which is 
dedicated to an examination of the foundation and es- 
sence of knowledge. This he considers as self-con - 
sdbuaness — the Ego, not viewed as an individual, but 
as generalised and absolute, in short, as God. In this 
absolute Ego are included Thesis, Antithesis, and 
Synthesis. “It is from this principle," says Dr. 
Kahnia, “ that Fichte endeavours to deduce all facts 
of consciousness, and that with mathematical evi- 
dence. The method proceeds thus i — that out of the 
thesis an antithesis is brought forth, which forces to 
a synthesis, until out of this synthesis a new anti- 
thesis is produced, until all antitheses are produced, 
until all antitheses are exlmusted. This is not, of 
course, the place for bringing out in detail the results 
of the Wissenschaftslehre. Like Kant, Fichte dis- 
tinguished between theoretical and practical reason. 
In the theoretical reason, the Ego affirms itself to be 
determined by the Non-Ego; in the practical reason, 
the Non- Ego is itself affirmed and determined by the 
Ego. The Ego affirms the Non -Ego opposed to it, 
in order to frove itself to be the absolute deed which 
again removes the limit which itself had put. Theory 
has thus its foundation in practice. The alfeolute 
Ego has a logical existence only ; it exists only in a 
multitude of finite Egos, the aim and end of which is 
to raise themselves legally and morally into a uni- 
versal Ego. This universal Ego is humanity. The 
history of humanity is pervaded by a progress, in 
which the Ego more and more proves itself to bo 
the absolute power. This moral progress Fichte 
called ‘God.*" Tliis system is in its nature tho- 
roughly subjective ; all outward objective being en- 
tirely disappears. In this transcendental Idealism, 
the theology of the Illuministh (which sec) of the 
middle of the last century reached its height. The 
whole universe is made the product of the Ego or 
thinking subject. 

FIDELK3 (]*t. the faithful), a name applied in 
the early Christian church to the believing or tap* # 
lined laity, in contradistinction to the clergy And the 
catechumens. In this sense the word frequently 
occurs in the ancient liturgies and canons. The 
Romish church considers the whole world as divided 
into two classes, the fiddm or faithful, and the »*/f- 
.«efer or unfaithful ; the former terra being applied to j 
those alone who are within the pale of her commu- 
nion, and the latter to all who are beyond it. 

FIDES (Lot. faithfulness), a goddess among the 
ancient Romans, whom they held in high estimation 
as a personification particularly of public faith, 
which they attached the utmost importance a* a na- 
tional virtue. A temple to this deity stood on the 
Gfipitdl at Rome, said to have been built p y Nftma 
FeanpRiiia. Her priests were clothed in white robes. 


FI DIUS, the son of Zm» or a Fagan 

deity worshipped by the ancient Romans and Ha- 
bines, and regarded as the patron and protector of 
the good faith which should reign between them 
A festival in honour of the god was observed an* 
uualty on the Nones of June. Ovid says that Fi- 
dius was also called Sanaa and Serna. 

FIENDS. See Anoklb (Evil). 

F1EKTE, a privilege cloyed formerly by the 
archbishops of Rouen in Normandy, in consequence 
of the miraculous 'deliverance, which, according to 
aii old legend, St. Komanus accomplished from a 
dragon which infest ed the neighbourhood. The 
maimer in which ho is said to liave effected the 
miracle was simple enough. The saint stripping 
off his stole, put it round the neck, of the dragon, and 
gave the monster in charge to a condemned inale- 
jpetor, whom he had brought along with him for the 
purpose, and whom ho ordered to load it into the 
town where it was burned in the presence of the 
assembled inhabitants. The malefactor obtained hie 
pardon in reward for the bold feat. And in order to 
keep up the remembrance of this wonderful deliver- 
ance, a custom was long preserved in the district, of 
bestowing pardon every year on Asocusion-Day, 
upon a criminal who might happen to have been con- 
demned to death for any crime wliatever, provided 
only thut he should assist to carry in procession the 
shrine which was called the Ficrte of St. Komanus. 
The particulars of this ceremony are thus given by 
An old author: “St. Owen, Chancellor of Franco, 
succeeded St. Komanus in the *eo of Kean, and to 
perpetuate the remembrance of this miraculous deli- 
verance from the dragon, and put the faithful in 
mind yearly to renew their acknowledgments for so 
‘great a benefit, by prayers and thanksgivings, ob 
turned of King Dagobert, in favour of the archbishop, 
dean, canons, and diaptcr of Komi, leave and powci 
to choose yearly in their chapter, on the day of the 
Ascension of our I*ord, what prisoner soever, and for 
whatsoever cause lie might be detained, and to deli- 
ver him from gaol, and obtain bis lieiug entirely 
acquitted, and never prosecuted for any crime com- 
mitted before. This privilege baa often lieen con 
finned by the kings of France, and has l*H»n er joyed 
by the archbishop, dean, canons, and chapter of 
lioan, fully, peaceably, and without any opposition 
Nol one year passed without their delivering a cri 
iuixud out of prison, except in cases of high treason 
and as no prisoner liad been delivered by them, 
whilst Richard lying of England and Duke of Nor- 
mandy was himself detained, they got leave to set 
two at liberty, the year following. So inviolably has 
tligt privilege been kept, tliat no accident whatever 
could Interrupt this prerogative of the chapter, not 
even the captivity of a king, who was their duke ami 
lord. The criminal is always delivered in public} 
4n*he presence of all the town, and with great so- 
lemnity. Thirteen days before the feast of the 
| Ascension, four canons and four chaplains wearitg 
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their surplices awl amisscs, their usher, or verger, 
going before them, proceed to the great chamber 
of the parliament, and to the bailiff’s court, and 
court of aids, where they summon and charge the 
ting's officers to stop, and cause to he stopped, all 
further proceedings against any criminals detained 
in the king's prisons, till their privilege has had its 
full effect. On Rogation Monday two canons in 
priestly orders go to the prisons, accompanied by 
two chaplains, the verger of the chapter, and a 
notary, who is also a priest; they receive there the 
depositions of those who lay claim to partake in the 
privilege ; this thoy are employed in till the day of 
the Ascension ; on which the prisoners are re-exa- 
mined, and asked whether they persist in their con- 
fessions, or have a mind to add any thing to them : 
this being done, about seven in the morning of the 
same day, all the canons who aro priests meet in thg ( 
chapter-house, call on the Holy Ghost to direct them 
in their choice, and solemnly swear, that they will 
not reveal any part of the depositions of the crimi- 
nals. The depositions are read, they pitch upon the 
prisoner to bo delivered, write bis name on a paper 
sealed with the chapter's seal, and send it by a 
chaplain in bis surplice and amis.se to the parliament, 
which is met to expect their nomination, and having 
received it, form a decree, which orders, that the 
prisoner chosen by the chapter shall he delivered up, 
to enjoy the privilege of St. Koinanus's shrine, ho 
and his accomplices. They are accordingly set free 
and out of prison, the depositions of all the other 
criminals are burnt upon an altar in sight of all the 
people. Then the procession logins, in which the 
dragon under St. Komanus’s feet, is carried on a 
long pole. The shrine of tho saint is also carried. 
The prisoner newly delivered, bareheaded, bears the 
first supporter; and those who have hern set at 
liberty tho seven preceding years help to carry it, 
each holding a lighted taper in his hand. Tho pro- 
cession ended, mass begins, during which tho pri- 
soner kneels before each canon, begs pardon for his 
crime, and is exhorted by them to repentance and 
amendment of life. After mass tho delivered crimi- 
nal is brought to the house of the master of tit. Ko- 
manus's confraternity, where, though he should bo 
never so poor, he is feasted with the utmost magni- 
ficence. Next morning lie appears before the chap- 
ter, and, kneeling in the presence of the whole con- 
gregation, ho is reprimanded according to the 
heinousness of his crime, by one of the canons de- 
puted for that purpose, and put in mind of giving 
tlmnks to God, to tit. Komamis, and to the Chapter: 
Finally, having engaged himself by a solemn promise, 
to come himself, or send another, each pf the Sevan 
following years, with a lighted taper, to the proces- 
sion, ho goes to confession to the penitentiary of the 
oathedrai, and receives the absolution* of his sins." 
The ruling idea of this legend may possibly havtf 
been derived from a custom ot the Jews of diving 
a malefactor set free At the feast of the Passover. 


FIFTH-MONARCHY MEN, a sect of enthu- 
siasts which arose in England in the seventeenth 
century, soon after the restoration of Charles 11 
They were headed by one Yenner, who taught that 
Jesus Christ would personally descend from heaven, 
and establish a new and heavenly kingdom, a fifth 
universal monarchy, on the earth. They raised an 
armed insurrection, when Veuner, with his small but 
determined band, proclaimed the fifth monarchy, 
filled London with alarm, and fought with a courage 
which has seldom been equalled, and probably never 
surpassed. The greater number of this sect perished 
either by the sword or on the scaffold. 

FIKOOSAU, a mountain in Japan, to which an 
order of Jmnmal/os or monks go in pilgrimage once 
A-ycar, — an extremely difficult task, on account of 
the precipices with which it abounds. This vnoun 
twin is believed to be a sort of test by which to 
try flic character of a man, for if a wicked person 
should venture to undertake the pilgrimage, the 
devil would enter into him on his first attempt to 
ascend the sacred hill. See Jammado*. 

F1LIOQIJE (Lat. and from the Son), an exprea 
sion which was inserted in the Niceno-Coustaiitiuo- 
politan creed, at the third council of Toledo, A. i> 
5HU, in opposition to those who held that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father only. The council 
by this addition meant to declare, that the Holy 
Spirit, in the constitution of his Person, proceeds 
from both the Father and the Sun. The alteration, 
which was probably intended to show a strong oppo- 
sition to the A wans (which see), though it com 
mcnced in the Spanish church, was soon afterwards 
adopted by the churches of France and Germany. 

In a. n. 707, the Eastern accused the Western 
churches of heresy on this point, and not only so, hut 
they charged them also with sacrilege in corrupting 
the creed of the universal church by adding the words 
JilinquC) “and from the Son," to the article concern- 
ing tho Holy Spirit. The controversy on this point 
became more violent in the ninth century. Some 
French monks residing at Jerusalem as pilgrims, 
chanted the creed in their worship, with the addi- 
tion of jilioqut. The Greeks were indignant at this 
inter[>olation, as they called it, And the Franks ac- 
cordingly despatched one of their number on tho 
subject into Franco, a. n. 809, to cbtim the protec- 
tion of the Emperor Charlemagne. The matter was 
in consequence discussed in the council of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and also at llorae, in the presence of the 
Pope. l«eo 111. approved of the doctrine of the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit from the Son, as well aa 
from the Father, but disapproved of the alteration ot 
the Creed by the introduction of the word JWogue, and 
decided that the obnoxious expression should be gra- 
dually permitted to fall into disuse. Pope John VIII.. 
however, wont still further, calling the doctrine in- 
volved in the words filfoqttz, blasphemy. The inser* 
tier, of t|\e expression was finally adopted by Pope 
Nkhdrs I., and continues to be maintained by the f 
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be friendly to men ; but others of them wicked and 
mischievous. Maan-emo, mother of the earth, was 
a powerful goddess, said by some to be the wife of the 
sky-god Ukko. Many were the deities who had the 
charge of different kinds of grain, and who were ear* 
nestly invoked by the tillers of the soiL But the gods 
who were more especially held in veneration were 
the forest deities, the chief of whom was Tapfo, de- 
scribed as “ a tall slender old man, wearing a dark 
brown beard, a high-crowned hat of fir-leaves, and a 
coat of tree-moss. 11 The ambrosial drink of this 
wood-god and his spouse Mielikld^ was liquid honey, 
and for a draught of this delightful beverage, the 
tired hunter often longed and prayed But besides 
the forest gods, who were generally mild, gentle, and 
kind-hearted, the Finns had also their forest demons, 
who, though few in number, were active in doing 
mischief. The chief of these demons was lliisi, 
who was the Finnish devil, who had his abode ifl* 
the depth of the forest glade, and whose special de- 
light it was to do injury to men. It is said of him 
by Castren, an able writer on the Mythology of the 
Finns, “ lie has only three fingers on each hand; 
but his fingers are furnished with sharp nails, where- 
with he rends those who fall into his power. 11 This 
evil spirit sends diseases and calamities of overy kind 
throughout tho earth. 

Like many other Fagan tribes, the Firms seem 
to have recognised some sort of existence after 
death. On the graves of their dead they laid food and 
clothing, axes, knives, and warlike implements of 
various kinds, evidently impressed with the idea tliat 
such articles might be of use even to those who had 
quitted this mortal scene. Some supposed the dead to 
Ire furnished with new bodies, whilo others imagined 
that they became impalpable spirits, which none but 
tho Shaman* were privileged to sec, though they 
wore believed to wander about amid the darkness and 
storms of night. The general impression, however, 
was, that the dead wore enemies of the living, and, 
therefore, they thought of them with dread, and 
adopted various ceremonies, with the view of prupitiat- 
ing them, or preventing their return to this world. 
It is a curious fact, that, notwithstanding the awe in 
which the Finns of ancient times held the dead, they 
not (infrequently resorted to them for counsel and 
assistance. The same practice still prevails among 
the Shamanists (which see) of the North, who # oe- 
lieve that when their Shaman* or priests fall into a 
trance, they are wandering through tho realms of tho 
dead, and receiving there information which they 
could never have obtained upon tho earth. In the 
most ancient tiro s the dead were believed by tho 
Finlanders to dwell in their graves for evwr. After- 
wards, howevor, the notion eatne to be entertained, 
that they inhabited Tuonela, a sort' of subterranean 
world over which Tuoni reigned, but never does the 
idea of a system of rewards and puuishments sg«m 
to have occurred to the Finns in their Pagfcfc q£ate. 

In addit ion to gods and goddesses, the Finnish my* 


thology recognised also various Haltiat or spiritual 
powers as presiding over all objects In nature. Sev- 
eral beasts and birds were worshipped by the Finns, 
but they were particularly addicted to the worship of 
the bear— a species of idolatry which prevailed at one 
period extensively in the North. This sacred animal 
was called Ohto, and received the titles of the Apple 
of the Forest, and the Pride of the Thicket. Among 
birds, the wild-duck, the eagle, and the cuckoo* apd 
among insects, bees and butterflies, were esteemed as 
sacred. Of trees, the oak and the mountain-ash were 
viewed as particularly holy. Rude stones and rocks 
were also worshipped by tlie more remote Finns and 
Lapps. The stone idol they termed the Stoijunkar 01 
great ruler ; they offered sacrifices upon it, generally 
the rein-deer, and prostrated themselves before it hi 
certain mountainous districts, far from the ordinary 
dwellings of men. This worship, which is even at 
this day prevalent in some parts of Finland, is a relic 
of the idolatry which was once common to the Nor 
weginns, as well os the Finns and Lapp*. 

The complicated system of Pagan worship, which 
we have thus rapidly sketched, continued to prevail 
among the Finns down to so late a period os the twelfth 
century. At length the conversion of this singular 
people was undertaken by Eric IX., king of Swe- 
den, whose zeal for the Church of Rome has given 
him a place in the calendar. Believing that more 
peaceful means would be unsuccessful, the enthu- 
siastic monarch resolved to enter upon a warlike 
crusade for this purpose. He was accompanied in 
his expedition by Heinrich, bishop of Hpsal. A 
singular circumstance concerning Eric, when engaged 
in his religious war against the Finns, is thus noticed 
by Neander : 44 Kneeling down to thank God, after 
having won a battle, he was observed to be profusely 
weeping ; and being asked the reason, confessed that 
it was for pity and commiseration at the fate of do 
mAiiy who had fallen in the fight without being bap- 
tized, and were consequently lost when they might 
have been saved by the holy sacrament. 11 Having ei- 
fected t he conquest, the warlike monarch compelled the 
vanquished nation of the Finns to profess Christian- 
ity, and they were put under the charge of the bishop 
of Upsal, who had been concerned in the holy war 
against them. But as their new ecclesiastical ruler 
treated the Finnish Christians with the utmost 
harshness and severity, he was himself massaonri^ 
and the pontiff Hadrian IV. enrolled him among the 
saints. For a long period Paganism and Christianity 
struggled for pre-eminence in Finland. By the in- 
fluence of the Swedes the Protestant church, which 
had been established under Gustavus Vasa* A. n. 
1526, extended itself in course of time among the 
Finns. Still, however, t’agan customs and eereroo 
nics maintained their ground. At length when, in 
ltf09, Finland was transferred from Sweden to Rus- 
sia, an independent Lutheran church was fanned in 
the country over which the archbishop of Aho pro* 
sides. ^ 


FIR-TREE— FIRE (Holy), 


FIR-TREE, a tret* accounted »ured among the 
Japanese, who regard it aa having an influence upon 
their future fortunes. See Ajuiorolatby. 

FIRE. No symbol is more frequently used in 
Sacred Scripture to denote the Divine Being than 
tire. Thus in Exod. iii. 2, God appeared to Moses 
on Mount Horeb in the midst of a flame of fire, and 
again on Mount Sinai, Exod. xix. 18, at the giving of 
tfce law. lie guided the Israelites through the de- 
sert, going before them in a pillar of cloud by day, 
and in a pillar of tire by night. At the second com- 
ing of Christ, wo are told, 2 These, i, 8, that he shall 
manifest himself “ in flaming fire.” Daniel, in de- 
scribing the Ancient of Days, says, “ A fiery stream 
issued and oame forth before him." In ancient times 
the mode in which Jehovah showed his acceptance 
of a sacrifice was by the descent of fire from heaven 
to consume the victim as it lay upon the altar. It 
is supposed to have been from this circumstance that 
Cain discovered the acceptance of Abel's sacrifice, 
and the rejection of his own. Fire is expressly de- 
clared to liave descended from heaven upon the sacri- 
fices o tiered by Moses, Miuioah, Solomon, and Elijah. 
The tire which came down from God upon the altar 
in the Tabernacle, and afterwards upon that in the 
Temple, was constantly fed and kept alive by tho 
priests, and was regarded as hallowed tire. In imi- 
tation of this Jewish custom, we find the ancient 
Romans employing the vestal virgins to watch over 
the sacred fire that it should not bo extinguished. 

So strictly were the Hebrew priests required to 
use the hallowed lire in all their sacrifices, that Na- 
dab and Abihu were actually consumed by fire from 
the Lord for using strange tire in their sacrifices. 
Some of the Jewish writers allege that the sacred 
tire was extinguished in the days of Ahas, but the 
more general opinion is, that it continued to burn 
All the destruction of the temple by the Chaldeans. 
From that time, according to the great mass of Jew- 
ish writers, the hallowed tire ceased to exist, and 
instead of it, only common tire burned in the second 
temple. In 2 Mac. I. 18, 19, a fabulous story is told 
of the sacred tire lutving been hidden in a pit by 
some religious priests, and Afterwards taken from 

t ee and kindted upon the altar in the second 
>le. This apocryphal legend is generally to* 
d by the Jews. 

IRE (Holy), of the Greek Church. On 
Saturday of the Greek Easter week annually, 
the Greek and Armenian monks in Jerusalem pro- 
fess to perform a miracle, that of kindling the holy 
fire. This is called the Day of Charity, and the 
ceremony is performed in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. A most interesting end picturesque ac- 
count of this pretended miracle has been given by 
Mr, Caiman, a Jewish convert, who witnessed the 
spectacle. The narrative is to be found in *u\ r. 
Herseheirs ‘ Visit to my Fatheriand in 1843.’ "It 
fis as follows: “ To notice all that was pagein g 
within the church of the Holy Sepulcfire .during 


the space of more than twenty-four hours, would 
be next to imjmesible; because ft was one eon* 
tin nation of shameless madness and rioting, which 
would have been a disgrace to Greenwich and 
Smithfield fairs. Only suppose for a moment, the 
mighty edifice crowded to excess with fanatic pil- 
grims of all the Eastern churches, who, instead of 
lifting pure hands to God, without wrath and quar- 
relling, arc led by the petty jealousies about the 
precedency which they should maintain in the order 
of their processions, into tnmults and fighting, which 
can only be quelled by the scourge and whip of the 
followers of the false prophet. Suppose further, 
these thousands of devotees running from one ex- 
treme to the other, from the extreme of savage irri- 
tation to that of savage eiyoyment, of mutual revel- 
lings and feasting* ; like Israel of old, who, when 
they made the goldeu calf, were eating, and drinking, 
sand rising up to play. Suppose troops of men, 
stripped half* naked to facilitate their actions, run* 
ning, trotting, jumping, galloping to and fro, the 
breadth and length of the church; walking on their 
hands with tljeir feet aloft iu tho air; mounting on 
one another's shoulders, some in a riding and some 
in a standing position, and by the slightest push are 
all sent to the ground in one confused heap, which 
made one fear for their safety. Suppose Author, 
many of the pilgrims dressed in fur-caps, like the 
Polish Jews, whom they feigned to represent, and 
whom the mob mot with all manner of coutcmpt and 
insult, hurrying them through the church as crimi- 
nals who had just been condemned, amid loud exe- 
crations and shouts of laughter, which indicated that 
Israel is still a derision amongst these heathens, by 
whom they are still counted as sheep for the slaughter. 

“ About two o'clock on Saturday afternoon, the 
preparations for the appearance of the miraculous 
tire commenced. The multitude, who had been here- 
tofore in a state of frenzy and madness, became a 
little more quid ; but it proved a quiet that precedes 
a thunderstorm. Bishops and priests in their frill 
canonicals, then issued forth from their respective 
quarters, with flags and banners, crucifixes and 
crosses, lighted caudles and smoking censers, to join 
or rather to lead a procession, which moved thrice 
round the church, invoking every picture, altar, and 
relic, in their way, to aid them in obtaining tlie 
miraculous tire. The procession then returned to 
the place from whence it start (id, ajhi two greyheaded 
bishops, the one of the Greek, the other of the Ar- 
menian Chilrch, were hurled by the soldiers through 
the crowd, into* the apartment which communicates 
with that of the Holy Sepulchre, where they locked 
themselves in; there the marvellous fire was to 
ihakt its first appearance, and from thence issue 
through the snail circular wiudows and the door, for 
the use of the multitude. The eyes of all men, 
, women, and children, were now directed towards the 
tfoty jtepulrhre with an anxious suspense, awaiting 
the issue of their expectation/ 

8 k* 
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“The railed multitude, each irt his or her own 
ba g ga g e, were pouring forth their clamorous prayers 
to the Virgin and the Saints, to intercede for them 
on behalf of the object for which they were assem- 
bled; and the same were tenfold increased by the 
fanatic gestures and the waving of the garmeuts by 
the priests of the respective communions who were 
interested in the holy fire, and who wore watching 
by the above-mentioned door and circular windows, 
with torches in their hands, ready to receive the 
virgin flame of the heavenly fire, and convey it to 
their flocks. In about twenty minutes from the time 
the bishops locked thetusolvos in the apartment of 
the Holy Sepulchre, the miraculous fire made its 
appearance through the door and the two small win- 
dows, as expected. The priests were the first who 
lighted their torches, and they set out on a gallop in 
the direction of their lay brethren ", but some of these 
errandless and profitless messengers had the misfors 
tune to be knocked down by the crowd, and had 
their firebrands wrested out of their hands ; but some 
were more fortunate, and safely reached their desti- 
nation, around whom the people flocked like bees, to 
have their caudles lighted. Others, however, were 
not satisfied at having the holy fire second-hand, but 
rushed furiously towards the Holy Bepulchre, re- 
gardless of their own safety, and that of those who 
obstructed their way — though it has frequently hap- 
pened that persons have been trampled to death on 
such occasions. Those who wore in the galleries let 
down their candles by cords, and drew them up when 
they had succeeded in their purpose. In a few 
minutes thousands of flames were ascending, the 
smoke and the heat of which rendered the church 
liko the bottomless pit. To satisfy themselves, as 
well as to convince the Latins, (who grudge so pro- 
fitable as wtdl as so effectual a piece of machinery 
being in the hands of the schismatical Greeks and 
Armenians, and one which augments the power of 
the priests and tho revenue of the convents, and who 
therefore exclaim against the miraculous tire,) the 
pilgrims, women as well as men, shamefully expose 
their bare bosoms to the action of tho flame of their 
lighted candles, to make their adversaries believe the 
miraculous fire differs from an ordinary one, in being 
perfectly harmless. The two biaho|»s, who a little 
while before locked themselves in the apartment of 
the Holy Sepulchre, now sallied forth out of it. 
When the whole multitude had their candles lighted, 
the bishops were caught by the crowd, lifted upon 
their shoulders, and carried to their chhpels amidst 
loud aud triumphant acclamation^ They soon, 
however, reappeared, at the head of a similar proces- 
sion as the one before, as a protended thank-offering 
to the Almighty for the miraculous fire vouchsafed, 
thus daring to make God a partaker in their He. An 
express messenger was immediately sent off to Beth- 
lehem, tho birthplace of Christ, to imonn the bre-« 
thren thorn, and to invite them also to offer tip their 
tribute of tlionks for the transcendent glory oi the 


day. Thus closed the lyiug wonders of the holy 
week of Easter." Dr. Wolff, in his Missionary Jour- 
nal, relates, that the Greek metropolitan, in a lettai 
which he wrote on the subject of this alleged mini 
ck, declared, “ The holy fire was known in the time 
of the Greek emperors ; it was then seen in the Holy 
Sepulchre, and also in the time that the Crusaders 
were in possession of the place. Many of the Latin 
■ historians mention it. From the time of the inci- 
sion of the Turks till now, the holy fire is seen both 
by believers and unbelievers." The pilgrims to the 
Holy Sepulchre on these occasions are very numer- 
ous, consisting chiefly of Greeks, Armenians, and 
Romanists. The origin of the ceremony has never 
been traced, and the mode of its accomplishment is 
carefully concealed. The worshippers believe that 
the fire comes from above, and that a candle lighted 
by it will ensure their entrance into beaven, and, 
therefore, they rush with such frensy to obtain a 
portion of the holy fire, that some are frequently 
found to suffer serious injury in the attempt. King- 
lake says, that the year before his visit, nearly two 
hundred people were killod in tho struggle. 

FIRE (Holt), of tuk Romish Church. See 
Easter. 

FIRE (Passing through thf.), an ancient he* 
ihen custom referred to in 2 Kings xviL 17, “And 
they caused their sons and their daughters to pass 
through the fire, and used divination aud enchant- 
ments, And sold themselves to do evil in the Bight of 
the Lord, to provoke him to anger.” Moloch, to 
whom this cruel sacrifice was made, was a god of the 
Ammonites, against whose worship Moses gives the 
Hebrews a strong warning in Lev. xx. 1 — 6. The 
Rabbins, to pall into in some measure this sin, into 
which their ancestors fell, allege that the custom re- 
ferred to was nothing more than the ancient heathen 
practice of passing between two fires, with the vieW 
of thereby undergoing purification. This view of 
the matter, however, is completely disproved by 
various ftfissages of Scripture, but particularly by 
Ezek. xvi. 20, 21, where it appears that the children 
were first slain, and then made to pass through the 
fire. Some have explained the custom by referring 
to the description which Diodorus Siculus gives of 
the Carthaginian deity CAruosc, as represented under 
the form of a brazen statue heated red hot, in the 
arms of which the child was laid, and fell down into 
the flaming furnace beneath. That it was a practice 
of the ancient heathens to pass through fire as a cere- 
mony of Initiation, appears evident from what Suadss 
says of the ancient Persians, that those who were to 
be initiated into the mysteries of Mithras were to 
undergo this process. Virgil also says, that the 
same practice was followed in the worship of Apolto 
by the Etrurians on Mount Soracte, Chrysostom 
blames, among other heathenish customs remaining 
ixf his time, the lighting two great fires and paming 
between them. In India, it is considered as most 
acceptable to the cruel goddess Jfdlt, that her vote 
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m chould walk on tha fin. If a man u aiok, he 
tow*, “O Ktli, mother, only cure me, and I will 
walk oo fire In your holy presence.” It is difficult 
to come to any definite conclusion m to the precise 
mode in which the ancient Hebrews made their 
children paw through the fire. Some suppose that 
either their parents or the priests led them between 
two fires; others, that they waved them about in the 
flames, while the worshippers of Moloch danced 
round or leaped through the fire. The fire being 
an emblem of Moloch or the sun, perhaps this cere- 
mony might be intended to denote that the children 
were thereby consecrated to that deity. 

FIRE PHILOSOPHERS. See f iiBoeoraim. 

FIRE (Strange). In Lev. x. 1, we are informed 
that Nadab and Abihu “ offered strange fire before 
the Lord, which he commanded them not.” Contd- 
i derable difference of opinion 1ms existed as to what 
is precisely meant by the “strange fire” here men- 
tioned. Some Rabbins, as well os modem critics, 
have alleged, that the sin of the two youthful priests 
lay in their offering incense which they had no right 
to do. This notion, however, is shown to be ground- 
less, by simply noticing the expression, “ their cen- 
sers,” which evidently implies that it was part of 
their duty to offer incense. Ou carefully examining 
the whole facidunt as narrated by the sacred histo- 
rian, it appears plain that “strange fire” is to be 
understood as fire not taken from the altar which 
was there miraculously kindled. Some, however, 
while they admit that the fire may have been taken 
from the altar of burnt- offering, allege that the incense 
was applied to the fire In a manner different from 
that which God had appointed. To the general 
opinion that the strange fire had not been taken from 
the altar of burnt offering, the objection ha* some- 
times been raised, that it is difficult to conceive from 
what other quarter it could have been obtained. 
The Targum of Jonathan alleges, that the offending 
priests received it from the fires at which the priests’ 
portion of the sacrifices was dressed for fowl in the 
court of tho tabernacle. 

FIRE TEMPLE. See Prytaneum, Pyraum. 

FIRE-WORSHIP. This species of idolatry is 
of very remote Antiquity. It is understood to have 
existed as far back as the time of Aliraham, whose 
ancestors belonged to Chaldea, where, as is generally 
believed, PyroUtfry was established by Nimrod, and, 
accordingly, Abraham's birth-place, Ur, denotes lire. 
The Jews have«*n old tradition, that Torah and Abra- 
ham were expelled from Chaldea because they refused 
to worship the fire. Throughout Syria, the worship of 
fire was mixed up with that of the sun. In the reli- 
gion of ancient India, Aosq (which see), the resplcn 
dent, golden-haired god of fire, occupies a very con- 
spicuous place. The first act of a pions Hiqdp, 
when he awoke in the morning, was to invoke Ag- 
nt The sacrificial firs was kindled and looked 
upon as heavenly light come gflow a to dwell with 
mu; it was a god conceived as present, tttgugh in- 
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visible, before the wood of the sacrifice was lighted, 
as much as when visible upon tits altar* The am 
© unit Modes and Persians held all kinds of fire m 
religious veneration ; for actual, visible first reminded 
them of the primitive fire, Orroutd, the god of fire 
ami of light. (Sow Areata.) In Cappadocia the 
Magi kept up a perpetual fire in the temples of An* 
aitis and A manus. The Sauromatian* or Modes of tlw 
North worshipped the fire. They have been lost amid 
the Slavonians, whose religion partook much of the 
character of Sun-worship, and who maintained sacred 
fire* in honour of Perun at Kiew, of Znies at Nov- 
gororl aud in Lithuania, and of Perkuuos at Romowa 
in Lithuania. Among the Celts virgin priestesses 
bad charge of the sacred fire which was annually re- 
newed at the wiutcr-solstice. (Sec Dfttmift.) Sa 
ered fires existed also among tho ancient Peruvians, 
the Rod Indians, aud tho Aztecs, hi China, at the 
^present day, both tho lhidhists or worshipper* of Fo, 
ami the sect of Lao-Tsd, maintain their ever- burning 
holy fires. • 

Among tho ancient heathen* fire was hold in high 
veneration, Jfhiui we find that a lamp burned con- 
stantly iu the Prytancum at Athens in honour oi 
Minerva. Homo worshipped Vesta under the form 
of a perpetual fire. These sacred fires wore kept 
burning in a variety of places, at Ihriplii, Argos, 
Naxos, Rhodes, Tenedoa and Ephesus; they wars 
looked upon a* essential to tho prosperity of the city 
ami of tho empire, and tho extinct ion of one of them 
was regarded us s public calamity, betokening some 
heavy disaster, or even the overthrow of the nation 
itself. 

These sacred fires, however, have not in all cases 
born kept constantly burning. The, Ancient Peru- 
vians annually extinguished their sacred tin* for the 
purpose of kindling it anew. In such cases firo is 
no longer viewed as an emblem of tho eternal God, 
but of that natural and moral life which requires tc 
be periodically renewed. Thus, in Persia, where 
fire-worship anciently prevailed, and is not yet en- 
tirely Abolished, the sacred tin) was wont to lit 
extinguished on the death of the king. Among tlte 
Mexicans all their fires were put out at the close oi 
each cycle of fifty-two years. Among the G net ires, 
the last remnants of the ancient fire-worshippers ot 
Persia, all the fires are extinguished once every year, 
lie Ancient Romans also were accustomed annually 
to renew the sacred fire of Vesta > u the first of 
March. Sec GmuiKP, Persia (Religion or An- 
cient). 

FIRMAMENT, the imperial expanse or arch of 
heaven, which seems to stretch over our heads, and 
ty rest at’all points of the horizon upon the earth. 
Tin* dfebrdWs considered it as transparent like a 
crystal or tapjfture. Over this arch they supposed 
wore the waters of heaven. Their firmament, there- 
ifiye, differed from the brazen firmament of the my 
thology of Homer. The aneteot Egyptians saw in 
the %xure firmament, as it were, a celestial Kile. » 
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rather ocean, which communicated on all Hides with 
the ocean which surrounds the earth. The vault of 
heaven was compared by the ancient Greeks to a 
round and convex shield. 

FI KriT-IiORN. Sec Birthright. 

FIRST-FRUITS, an offering made to God by the 
ancient Hebrews of part of the produce of lia rvest os 
an acknowledgment of the Divine goodness in send- 
ing them fruitful seasons. This was agreeable to 
the command of God as laid down in Kxod. xxii. 29, 

“ Thou shall not delay to offer the first of thy ripe 
fruits, and of thy liipiors: the first-born of thy hoiih 
Mhalt thou give unto mo. 1 ’ In the verso which im- 
mediately follows, the command is made to extend 
to animals. Thus verse 30, “ Likewise shall thou 
do with thine oxen, and with thy sheep : seven days 
it shall be with his dam; on the eighth day thou 
shalt give it me. 1 * The name firut-fruitx was derived 
from the circumstance, that they were offered in the 1 
temple before any part of the crop was touched. 
There were two kinds of tirt-fruitd. The first kind 
was offered in the name of the whole people, and 
consisted either of two loaves of bread* or of a sheaf 
ofliarley, gathered on the evening of the 15rh of 
Niftan, and thrashed in the court of the temple. 
This was cleansed and winnowed, then three pints 
of it were roasted and pounded with incense and oil, 
and waved by the priest before the Lord towards 
the four winds ; the priest then threw a handful into 
the fire, and kept the remainder for himself. When 
this ceremony was concluded, every man was allowed 
to reap and gather in his harvest. The other kind 
of first fruits is said hy the Rabbins to have con- 
sisted of a sixtieth part of each man’s harvest, which 
every private individual was expected to bring to 
the temple. These first -fruits consisted of wheat. luir- 
lev, grapes, tigs, apricots, olives, and dates. They 
were carried in procession by twenty-four persons, 
preceded by ail ox for sacrifice, with gilded horns, 
And crowned with olive. 1 Widen these two species 
of find-fruits offcicd to the Lord, there was Another 
offering of com, wine, and oil, along with sheep’s 
wool, which was presented for the use of the Levites, 
according to t ho command given in Dent, xviii. 4. 
No precise arrangement is made n« to the extent of 
this gift to the Levitical priesthood ; but the Tab 
mudical writers say, that lilieral persons were accus- 
tomed to give a fortieth, or even a thirtieth, whfie 
less generous persons contented themselves with 
giving a sixtieth part only of the entire produce. 
The first of these was called an oblivion with a good 
eye, and the second an oblation with an .evil eye, 
and to this tradition our Lord is supposed by some 
to allude in Matth. xx. 15, 14 Is it not lawYnl for nje 
to do what 1 will with mine own ? Is thino eye evil, 
Ih'causo 1 am good?” The time M offering the 
first-fruits extended from the feast of Pentecost un* 
tit the feast of Dedication. It was unlawful for 
Jews to gather in the harvest until they had ottered to 
ttod the omor or now sheaf, which was presented the 


day after the great Day of Unleavened Bread ; neither 
were they permitted to bake any bread made of new 
com until they had offered the new loaves upon the 
altar on the Day of Pentecost. The practice ot 
offering the first-fruits was not unknown to the an- 
cient heathens. Poqiliyry says it was appointed by 
the laws both of Triptolernus and Draco. Diodo- 
rus Siculus also mentions it as practised by the an- 
cient Egyptians. < 

FULS'i- FlUJITS OF BENEFICES. See Ah- 

NATF.8. 

FISH- WORSHIP. The Philistine god Dagow 
(which sec), was represented partly under the form 
of a fish, and hence Plutarch Hays, that among the 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Greeks, to aUtain from fish 
was accounted a sacred duty. Both Cicero and 
Xenophon affirm, that the Syrians worshipped fish. 
Lucian nay*, that they thought them sacred, and, 
therefore, never used them as fond, and he expressly 
tells us, that “ adjacent to the temple at Hicrapolie, 
there was a lake in which many sacred fish were 
kept, some of the largest of which had names given 
them, and would come to you when called.” Dio- 
dorus also affirms, “ At this very day the Syrians 
eat no fish, hut adore them as gods.” And it is not 
a little remarkable, that when God warns the Israel- 
ites against following the idolatry of the neighbour- 
ing nations, he mentions among the graven images 
that are to be avoided, Deut. iv. 18, 44 the likeness of 
any fish that is in the waters.” 

Fish-worship still prevails in some parts of the 
heathen world, thomrh not extensively. In one dis- 
trict of Western Africa, on the Bonny river, the 
shark is hold sacred, not perhaps on its own account, 
hut because it is regarded as the dwelling-place or 
temple of evil spirits, to appease whom human 
sacrifices are sometimes offered to the vornHou* fish. 
So tame, in consequence of the indulgence extended 
to them, have the sharks on the Bonny become, that, 
as we, learn from Wilson, they come every day to the 
edge of the river to see if a human victim has been 
provided for their repast. Father Frees, a Jesuit 
missionary in Japan, speaks of SAcrcd fishes in a 
river in that country, which the Bonzes or priests 
are afraid to ta-te, lest they should immediately be 
struck w ith leprosy in punishment for their audacious 
sacrilege. One of the principal deities of the Ja- 
panese is Canon (which see), who presides over the 
waters, and is represented as swallowed up by a fish 
as far as the middle. ' 

FISHERMAN’S RING, ono of the Pope 1 * two 
seals. The impression on it is St. Peter holding a 
line with bait attached to it in the water. This seal 
is used for those briefs jrhich are sealed with red 
wax. See Bull. 

« yiVE ARTICLES. See Articles op Perth. 
FIVE POINTS. See Arminians, Calvinists. 

' FLAG ELL ANTS (Lat. scourgers), a das* of pto- 
pie « who appeared first in Italy in the thirteenth 
century amid the contests carried on between the 


FLAGELLATION. 


Goelphs and the Ghibellinoa, the party friendly to 
the pope, and the party friendly to the emperor. In 
the excitement of the period, Urge bodice of men, 
girded with ropes, marched in procession through 
the cities and villages, singing hymns, and calling 
upon the people to repent. The spectacle which 
thus presented itself as the Flagellants paused 
along, produced a great sensation. Such proces- 
sions spread from Italy to other countries. In Ger- 
many especially, the deep impression produced in 
the minds of the people by the prevalence of the 
black death contributed to call forth demonstrations 
of that kind. Large bodies, accordingly, of Flagel- 
lants, marched through Flanders, France, and Ger- 
many, singing hymns, and scourging themselves till 
the blood flowed freely. To such An extent did the 
fanatical spirit spread, that both the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities found it necessary to interfere. 
Pope Clement VI. issued a public prohibition of all 
such processions, on pain of the heavy censures of 
the church. This only routed the Flagellants to 
oppose the dominant church of the time, and at 
length these processions assumed an heretical ten* 
iency. Those who took part in them complained 
bitterly of the corruptions of the church, declaring 
tlmf the sacrament* in the hands of a wicked clergy 
had lost their validity, and that nothing unnamed 
Imt to share in the sufferings of Christ, who was so 
thviotisly crucifled afresh, And put to an open shame. 
Many of these enthusiastic opponents of mother 
church were visited with the most bitter persecu- 
tions, and not a few died at the stake, both iu the 
fourteenth ami fifteenth centuries. 

The Flagellants held various peculiar opinions, 
which, to the number of fifty, were condemned by the 
council of Constance. Their principal tenets were, 
that the teaching of the Romish church respecting 
the efficacy of the sacraments, purgatory, prayers for 
the dead, and the like, are utterly erroneous ; and on 
the contrary, whoever believes simply what is con- 
tained in the Apostles* Creed, frequently repeats the 
Lord's Prayer and the Ave MariA, And At certain 
periods lacerates his body with scourging, and thus 
punishes himself for the sins he commits, will attain 
eternal salvation. It was not so much, however, 
the affirmative opinions of the Flagellants, mi their* 
negative sentiments, their refusal to receive the chief 
corruptions which had been engrafted on pure Chris- 
tianity by the Church of Home, that drew down the 
thuojtfs of the Vatican upflti these zealous, though, 
in jfcveral points, erring enthusiasts. 

IsfFLAGELLATION (I -at. scourging), a practice 
sanctioned by the Romish church, and which they 
usually term Ditctpline^ whereby an individual, for 
the mortifying of the flesh/' voluntarily scourges him- 
self. Such an exercise of voluntary parlance is resort' 
ed to in many monasteries at regular interv als, for in- 
stance, three times a- week ; but in many cases ii is t 
much more frequent. In the 4 Lives of the {joints 
Canonized in 1839/ a work edited by Carffing} Wise- 


man, we fiud various remarks, which clearly eviucs 
the high importance attached to the practice of fla- 
gtdlation, Thus, in speaking of St. Liguori, it it 
stated, “Seeing the severity with which he disci- 
plined himself, and the austerity of his fhsts and 
mortifications, it was a source of wonder how he could 
live. 1 ' And. Again, concerning the same saint, we 
are informed, “ His mortifications seemed to in- 
crease both in severity and frequency, and one day 
his secretary had to hurst open his door, and snatch 
the discipline out of his hands, fearing lest the vio- 
lence with which ho scourged himself might cause his 
death." Of St. Pad ficus, wo are informed in the 
same treatise, “ Resides the regular disciplines pre- 
scribed by rule three, times in the week, he cruelly 
scourged himself thrice each day with chains or 
cords, so as to fill all those with horror who hoard 
the whistlings of the lash, or saw the abundance of 
* blood which he shed during the flagellation." 

The practice, however, is not limited to private 
individuals; it i» regularly performed at Romo on 
particular days during the time of Lent. The fol- 
lowing account of the process is given by an eye- 
witness : M Jleing resolved to satisfy my curiosity on 
this singular subject, by being present at the cere- 
mony, 1 went one evening, along with several friends, 
to the church of the Camv ita, where it is jicrformed 
on the Tuesdays and Thursdays of Lent. The ser- 
vice commenced aliout an hour after sunset. The 
church is spacious, and the number of men present 
was, as nearly as we could judge, about five hundred. 
There were only six or eight small caudles, so that 
from the first we could only sco indistinctly. lJuriug 
prayers, two or three attendants entered, each hav- 
ing an iron hoop, on which were suspended aliout a 
hundred leathern thongs, which were distributed 
among the congregation ; hut some had brought 
(heir whips along with them. We examined the 
thongs and found them exactly like good small 
Knglish dog- whips, hard and well-knotted towards 
the point, hut we did not succeed in obtaining one. 
After prayers, we had a sermon of some length, on 
the advantages of punishing the body for the good 
of the soul, and especially that sort of penance which 
is inflicted by means of whips. JJurtug the sermon 
the lights were extinguished one after another, and 
the concluding part of it was delivered in total dark- 
less. * 

“ After the sermon was concluded a bell rang, and 
there was a slight bustle and bustling, as if those 
pibsvnt wefo removing port of their dross ; a second 
ball rang, and the flagellation commenced. It lasted 
fully a quarter of an hour, hundreds were certainly 
flogging •something, but whether their own bare 
fiaclgi, or the pavement of the church, we could not 
tell. To judge from the sounds, some used the 
whips, and others their hands, but the darkness was 
so total, we could set* nothing ; and besides having 
someth tie fear for our own persons we had got into 
a snug comer where we calculated ao thongs could 
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reach u». The groaning and crying were homble. 
When the flagellation ceased, prayers were road, 
during which the penitents put on their clothes and 
composed their countenances. Lights were brought 
in and the congregation dismissed with the usual 
benediction.” 

The use of the scourge in self-torture was not un- 
known in the heiu hen religions of antiquity. Thus 
tin* priests of Cytale pretended to propitiate that 
goddess, and at the same time to excite the compas- 
sion of tho multitude by flogging themselves with 
scourges. The Yogis of Hindustan, ami the ascetics 
of all heathen systems, are accustomed to make use 
of this mode of self-discipline. 

FLA ML N, a general name applied to any Homan 
priest who was devoted to the service of any parti- 
cular god. The first institution of tho order of fla- 
wen a is generally ascribed to Numa, who is said to 
have appointed throe, under the titles of Flnmm x 
Dtalli , the priest of .Jupiter, Flu men Marti* ilia, the | 
priest of Mars, and Flwnen (juirtHaliit, the priest of 
Romulus. Tho number was afterwards increased to 
fifteen, tho three original priests, whg were chosen 
froiri tho patricians, being termed the greater (Unions, 
while tho rest, who were taken from the plebeians 
were called tho lesser (lumens. After being chosen, 
as is usually believed, by the people, tho tlaincns 
were installed in office by the Pontiff * j Mnximua or 
high-priest, to whom tho whole sacerdotal order was 
subject. Tho proper rota of these priests was the 
In'tui, a sort of purple cloak, or almost a double 
gown, fastened about tho neck with a luieklo or 
clasp. It was interwoven curiously with gold, so as 
to appear very splendid. On their heads they wore 
llm n/H.c, a stitched cap in the form of a helmet, 
with tho addition of a little stick fixed oil tho top, 
and wound about with white wool. A peculiar cap 
called tho itlho- t/alrnta. which was made of the skin of 
A white beast offered in sacrifice, with the addition of 
some twigs taken from a wild olive-tree, belonged 
only to tho tinmen of Jupiter, who was considered as 
the highest of tho order. Resides these special arti- 
cles of priestly costume, the tinmens wore also a 
wreath of laurel. Thu Fla men Dinlia , or priest of 
Jupiter, was subjected to a great variety of restric- 
tions, the precise object of many of which is not very 
apparent. Ho was not allowed to be absent from tho 
eity three days in succession. Ho was forbidden to 
rido, or oven touch a horse, but was required^* de- 
vote himself assiduously to the duties of his snort'd 
profession. Several superstitious restrictions w£r« 
laid upon him which it is unnecessary to enumerate. 
Tho municipal towns had their tinmens •, and after 
the emperors were deified, flamons were appointed to 
conduct their worship. • , " 

FLAM INI A. the name of a young priestess who 
assisted the Fhminiea in her sacred duties. This 
was also the name given to the house of the Flame* , 
from which no one could carry out fire o*£*pt 
lor saured purpotes. « 


FLAM J NICA, the wife of the Flame n Diaik, or 
priest of Jupiter among the ancieut Romans. 8ho 
was put under the same restrictions as her husband, 
and if she died he was compelled to resign diis office. 
Her official costume was a dyed robe ; her hair waa 
plaited with a purple band in a conical form, and she 
wore a small square cloak with a border, to which 
there was attached a slip cut from a lucky tree. The 
flamiuica was not allowed to mount a staircase cor- 
hinting of more than three steps ; and when she went 
to the places consecrated to the worship of the gods, 
she neither combed nor dressed her hair. She sacri- 
ficed a ram to Jupiter on each of the Nundinae 
( which net*). 

FLANDUIANS. See Mennoniteb, Anabap- 
tists. 

FLKNTKS (I>at. Weepers), An order of Peni- 
tents (which see) in tho early Christian church. 
Their station was in the vestibule or porch of the 
church, wliere they lay prostrate, begging the 
prayers of the faithful as they entered, and desiring 
to he Admitted as AuoiRNTKg (which see) within the 
church, Basil nays, the first year of penitence was 
spent in weeping before the gate of the church. 

FUNS, aii idol of the ancient Vandals, repre 
sooted under the figure of a great stone, and hence 
the name, which in Saxon signifies a stone. The 
stone idol was shaped in the form of death, covered 
with a long cloak, holding a stick in its hand with a 
blown bladder, and a lion’s skin upon its left shoul- 
der. This idol was imagined to possess the power 
of restoring tho dead to life. 

FLORA, the goddess of (lowers among the ancient 
Romans, and regarded therefore as presiding over 
spring. Tho worship of this deity was established 
at Romo in the very earliest times. Varro, indeed, 
reckons her among the ancient divinities of the Sa- 
bines which were adopted bv the Romans. Ovid says, 
that her Greek name was C 7i/»m, which the Romans 
changed into Flora. Her temple at Romo was situ- 
ated near the Circus Maximus. She waa represented 
under the figure of a beautiful female, supposed to bo 
blessed with perpetual youth, crowned with flowers, 
and bearing the horn of plenty in her hand. Sho 
was said to ta the spouse of Zephynis, or the west 
wind, and an annual festival was celebrated in her 
honour. See next article. 

FLORA LI A, a festival observed every year at 
Rome in honour of the goddess Flora (which tee). 
It was kept for live successive days, commencing on 
the 28th of April and ending on the 2d of May. 
The institution of this festival, which was dated n.C. 
238, is attributed to the command of an oracle in the 
Sibylline books. It waa ^elebrated at first with ail 
kinds of innocent mirth and festivity among the 
niral peasantry of Italy, but afterwards, particularly 
in towns, it degenerated into a licentious and im- 
moral festival. The design of thia festive occasww 
was Jo propitiate Flora, and thus obtain a sea s on 
abundant hi fruits and flowem. 


FLORINIANS— FOCUS 


FLOHINI ANS, a sect which arose In the second 
antury, professing the opinions of Florinus, a pres- 
byter, who had in early life been under the teaching 
of Polycarp, bat afterwards adopted high Af<mar~ 
thinn views, or the doctrine of one only Creator of 
all existence, pushing it to such ati extreme as to 
make God the author of evil. It would appear that 
subsequently Florinus adopted Gnostic opinion*, 
having imbibed the sentiments of the Valf.ntinian& 
(which see), who believed in an independent princi- 
ple of evil existing out of God. Florinus was ex- 
communicated by the Homan bishop Eleutheriu*. 

FLOWERS (Festival of), oho of the most clas- 
sical festivals of the Hindus, celebrated by the Raj- 
poots during nine days, in honour of Gauri the wife 
of Muhtuleva or Imvara. It takes place at the ver- 
nal equinox, the ceremonies commencing on the en- 
trance of the sun into Aries, which is the opening of 
the Hindu year. At that period day images are 
formed of Rhavani, or Gauri, and Shi\a, which are 
immediately placed together. A small trench is 
then opened in the earth, in which barley is sown. 
The ground is irrigated, and artificial heat supplied 
until the grain begins to germinate, when the ladies 
with joined hands dance round the trench, invoking 
the blessing of liha\arji on their hudiRnd*. After 
this the voting corn is takni up and presented hy the 
ladies to their husband*, who wear it in their “tur- 
bans. Various ceremonies are thou performed dur- 
ing several day* within the houses, at the close of 
which the images are adorned and prepared to l>e 
carried in procession. The remaining ceremonies of 
the festival aro thus described by Colonel Tod in his 
‘ Annals of Kaja^Chan: 1 44 At length the hour ar- 
rives, the martial tiakaras give the signal *to the 
oaiinonier without, 1 and *|>fjculatirm is at rest when 
the guns on the summit of the cahiIc of Ehling-gliur 
announce that Gauri ha* commenced Inr exclusion. 
The cavalcade assembles on the ma^niticent I 'Trace, 
and the lUna surrounded by his nobles leads the 
way to the boats, of a form as primitive a* that 
which conveyed the Argonauts to Colchis. The 
scenory is admirably adapted for these fetes, the 
ascent being gradual from the margin of the lake, 
which here forms a fine hay, and gently rising to the t 
crest of the ridge on which the palace and dwellings 
of the chiefs are built. Every turret and balcony is 
crowded with spectators, from the palace to the wa- 
ter's edge; and the ample flight of marble steps 
which intervene from the Tripolia, or triple portal, 
to the boats, is a dense mass of females in variegated 
robes, whose scarfs but half conceal their ebon 
tresses adorned with the rose and the jessamine. A 
more imposing or more exhilarating sight cannot be 
imagined than the entire population of a city thus 
amemUed for the purpose of rejoicing, the counte- 
nance of eveiy individual, from the prince to the 
peasant, dressed in smiles. Carry the eye to heaven, 
and it rests on ‘a sky without a cloud; 1 bqlow in the 
magnificent lake, the even surface of the deep blue 


waten* broken only by palaoea of marble, whose 
arched piassas are seen through the foliage of orange 
groves, plantain, and tamarind ; while the vision is 
bounded by noble mountains, their peaks towering 
over each other, and composing an immense amphi- 
theatre. Hero the deformity of vice intrudes not; 
no object is degraded by inebriation ; no tumultuous 
disorder or deafening clamour, but all wait patiently, 
with eyes directed to tho Trijwdia, the appearance of 
Gauri. At length the pi-occasion is soon winding 
down the steep, and in tho midst, homo on a throne 
gorgeously arrayed in yellow roU's, and biasing with 
‘barbaric pearl and gold, 1 the goddess appear* : on 
either side tin* two Injuries wave the silver chtiwam 
or fan over her head, while tho more favoured dam- 
sel* act a* harbingers, preceding her with wauds of 
silver; the whole chaunting hymns. On her ap 
j) roach, the liana, his chiefs and minister*, arise, and 
remain standing until the goddess is seated on her 
throne, chow to the water 1 * edge, when all bow, and 
the prince and hit court take their &oAt in the boats. 
The females then form a circle round the goddess, 
unite hands, Mid with a measured step, and various 
graceful inclination* of tho body, keeping time by 
beating the palm* at particular cadences, move round 
the image singing hymns, some iu honour of tho 
goddess of abundance, other* on love and chivalry, 
and embodying little, episodes of national achieve- 
ment*, occasionally sprinkled with ihmhU mtnulr* s, 
which excite a smile and significant nod from the 
chie.fr, and an inclination of the head of the fair 
choristers. The festival being entirely female, not a 
single male mixed in the immense groups, and even 
Inwnra himself, the husband of Gauri, attracts no at- 
tention, as appears from his ascetic or mendicant 
form hogging his dole from the bounteous and uni- 
versal mother. Ft is taken for granted that tho 
goddcK* j* occupied in liAthing all the time she re- 
main*. and ancient tradition say* death was tho penal- 
ty of aiiv male intruding on these solemnities. At 
length, the ablutions o\«r, the goddess is taken up 
and conveyed (o the palace with the aarnc forms and 
stale. The Kan a and Ins chiefs then unmoor tlieir 
boots, and arc rowed round the margin of tho lake, 
to \i*it tn succession the other image* of the god- 
dess. around which female groups an* chaunting and 
worshipping, a* already descried ; with which cere- 
monies the evening closes, when the whole termi- 
nates with a grand display of firework*, the firmk of 
each of thcjhrco days dedicated to Gauri. 11 

FO, the name given by the Chinese to lUwtiA 
(which iwNfy who is extensively worshipjKjd among 
that people. 

.FOCIJA (Lat. hearth or firc-plm*), dedicated 
among the* ancient lbmiana to the Lake* (which 
see) of each family. The domestic hearth waa looked 
upon with rach veneration, that to swear by the 
"royal hearth was accounted the roost sacred oath 
amc'ig the Scythians. On theoecaaion of religious 
festivals, the hearth was adorned wit!) garlands. 
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FONT— FORMOSANS (Religion of the). 


FONT. Thu primitive Christians were accm s* 
tomed to wash before entering the church as a sym- 
bol of the purity becoming the house of God. For 
this purpose, in process of time, the vessel or font of 
water which was used for washing was introduced 
into the nurth&r. or porch. Formerly it was situated 
outside the church. The baptismal font came into 
use for the purpose of infant baptism, as Baf- 
tjhtekikh (which see) fell into disuse, and when the 
m^lcct of stated seasons of baptism had rendered 
the larger baptisteries needless. The font was 
usually placed at the west end of the church, near 
the south entrance, to indicate that baptism was the 
ordinance of admission into the Christian church. 
They were at one time large to serve for immersion, 
hut as that practice fell into disuse they were re- 
duced to a smaller size. Barouius, the Romish his- 
torian, mentions several miraculous fonts which at 
Faster were spontaneously filled with a sufficient * 
quantity of water to baptize all the catechumens. 
By the canons of the Church of Kn^laiul, there must 
he a stone font fur baptism in every church or 
chapel. lu Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
no fixed fonts are put up in the erection of churches. 
'I'lie blessing or benediction of the font is minutely 
provided for by a regular series of prayers and cere- 
monies laid down in the Roman Missal, all of which 
are so framed us to indicate plainly the belief of the 
Romish church in Baptismal Regeneration. 

FONTFVRADJ) (Tiie Ounr.u or), an order of 
Romish monks connected with the Benedictines 
(which sen), which sprung up in the beginning of the 
twelfth century. It derived its name from the place 
where its first monastery was erected, on the confines 
of Angers and Tours. The founder of the order 
was Robert of Arbriscelloa, who prescribed fur his 
followers of both sexes the rule of tit. Benedict, but 
with the addition of some singular and very austere 
regulations. Thus ho united (ho monasteries for the 
i two soxos, and subjected both the men and women 
to the government of a female, professedly in accord- 
ance with the example of our Lord who commended 
the apostle Johu to the rare of the Virgin Mary, 

| and would have him to obey her as a mother. The 
; monastery of Fonttjvrnud was Hot up in A. n. IRK), 

| and its founder travelled for several years about 
j France, establishing monasteries till his death, which 
| occurred in A. i>. 1 1 17. The first lady abbess of tflo 
| order was Bert rode, formerly queen of Prance. 

| About A. i>. 1700 the order was divided into four 
: provinces, those of Franco, Aquitaine, Auvergne, 

! and Bretagne, which collectively contained fifty - 
! sexen priories. Among the abbesses of Fontevraud, 

| it is calculated that there have been fourteen priq- 
cohmh, five of whom have been of the royal house of 
Bourbon. A few houses of this order once existed 
in Knglnnd, having been introduced by command of 
llenrv II. f * 

FONT IN ALT A» a festival celebrated aimvally 
among tlir ancient Romans on the 13th of October, 

! 


when the wells were adorned with garland* and 
tlowers thrown into them. 

FONT US (Lat. fotu, a fountain), an ancient Ro- 
man divinity, supposed to be a son of Janus, and j 
having a leinplo dedicated to him on the Janiculus. 
He was the deity who presided over fountain* and 
ilowing streams. 

FOO, a chi/Hora or dragon, both of China and ol 
Japan. It correspond* to the l’humix of the an* 
cients. It is said never to appear but at the birth of 
a person ot uncommon merit, or in order to be the 
foreruunur of some other extraordinary event. 

FOQIJCQU1U, the name given among the Buck- 
doiatt or liudhfctM of Japan to their sacred writings, 
which they venerate so highly that they are afraid 
to lay them on the ground or treat them with the 
slightest disrespect. 

FOQCJEXUti, a name given to the sect of Xaca 
( which see) in Japan, from a juirticular book which 5 
bears that title. 

FURCULUti, ah inferior deity among the ancient 
Greeks, who presided over gates. 

FORD] Cl DJ A, a festival celebrated annually in 
the month of March among the ancient Romans. It 
was instituted by Nuina in consequence of a general 
barrenness which happened to prevail among the 
cattle. The name whs derived from the sacrifice 
which was offered of a Forth, w inch means a cow 
with a calf. 

FORMALISTS, A sect of thinkers, which arose in 
the twelfth century, amid the keen discussions which 
ti>ok place between the Nominalist* and Realists 
(which see). The Formalist* professed to hold an j 
intermediate place between the two parties, abstract- i 
ing the forms of things, and assigning to them the j 
place of universal*. Scot ih, who flourished in the : 
thirteenth century, is said by some to he tho origi- , 
nator of Formalism, hut the idea that universal* are j 
indeterminate entities really subsisting out of tho j 
mind in beings themselves, is to be found in many { 
philosophers of the Middle Agee anterior to ticotue, j 
who, instead of first proposing this solution of tho 
difficult problem, ouly modified it. See ticoTisTH, 
Tiiomhts. 

FORMATS LITERS. See Litekje (FOR- 
MAT.*:). 

FORMOSANS (Religion of tiie). Formosa is 
a large island in the Fast cm or China Seas, more | 
properly called Tywan. The religion of the islanders i 
is polytheistic in its character, there being recognized •! 
among them a plurality of deitie*, two of whom are 
regarded a* supreme, one of whom reside* in the 
south, and the other iu the east. The one is a 
guardian of men, and the other, who is a goddess, is 
the guardian of women. They acknowledge also 
ar other deity who resides in the north, and is a do- ' 
mon or evil spirit. There are two gods of war, aged j 
of health, a god of forests, and also a god of corn 1 
field;. They ha\ e besides household gods and deities j 
who pre-Jito over the several departments of nature j 
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The first la order of these numberless di viniiies is the 
Creator of the universe, to whom they sacrifice a 
hog, the fieah and bones of which are consumed with 
sandal-wood. Some have affirmed that the Formo- 
sans worship the devil, and they are said to hold the 
opinion tliat the souls of the wick<*d pass at death 
into demons, who ought to be invoked with prayers, 
and appeased with sacrifices. The chief of these 
malignant demons has places erected for bis worship ; 
and not only beasts, but human victims also are 
made to bleed upon his altars. The worship of the 
gods, which consists of invocations, sacrifices, and 
libations, is conducted by priestesses called Juiiaa^ 
who work themselves up into a fronsy, or fall into a 
trance, during which they pretend to hold familiar 
intercourse with the gods. The priestesses profe-s 
to be possessed of supernatural power, in virtue of 
which they foreted wet or dry seasons, raise devils, 
and drive them out of their former habitations. 

The ceremonies among the Formosans attendant 
upon the laying the first bamboo of a house, and more 
especially of a temple, arc of a very peculiar kind. 
They are thus described by Picart in his Religious 
Ceremonies of all Nations : “ Upon cutting the first 
bamboo a particular prayer is addressed to the deity 
who presides over the building. Before they enter 
itfiuii their work, a considerable quantity of pinang and 
rice is presented to the gods, who are formally in- 
vited to come and take possession of their new'teue- 
moot, to protect it, Ac. After this every one present 
is obliged to give an account of what dreams he had 
the preceding night ; and he who was the most happy 
in his similiters, sets the first hand to the new under- 
taking. lie presents pinang, and some such liquor 
as is provided for the purpose, to the gods, and bogs 
of them to incline him to be diligent and industrious. 
When the fabric is reared to a certain height, the 
proprietor goes in, and makes an oblation for every 
one present without exception. When they have 
made such progress as that nothing is wanting but 
to raise the roof; before It is covered, there are some 
particular women employed to discover by their art 
of divinAtion, whether the edifice will be durable. 
For this purpose they take bamboos, and fill them 
with water, and squirt it out of their moutlis. The 
manner in which this stream flows down upon the 
ground, determines the duration of the fabric. THe 
ceremony concludes in a long series *of excessive 
drinking in honour of the gods, who are invited to 
their revels by a form of greyer, in which they im- 
plore their aid and assistance. The sacrifice of a hog 
is a kind of assurance of good success to the new 
-erection, as well as to the proprietor. The head of 
the victim which is sacrificed, must be turned to- 
wards the east, because the god, who resides in that 
quarter, is superior to all the rest. The victim is 
cut all to pieces, but in such a manner as thft^he 
bead is preserved entire : end those sacred relics are 
laid upon every thing whereon they ace desiroui 
draw down the benediction pf the gcu^; on their 


coders, for instance, tliat they may be filled with 
riches ; on their swords and bucklers, that they may 
be inspired with courage and resolution to vanquish 
their enemies. As to the priestess, she k always 
handsomely recompensed for her prayers and pains ; 
besides which she is allowed a considerable share of 
the sacrifice, and always maintains her interest in 
these idolaters, who imagine, after such sacrifices, 
the devil dares not touch the least thing whatever 
which holongs to them.” 

Their seed-time is introduced by a solemn sacri- 
fice to those gods who preside over the products of 
the earth. If they happen during that season to 
kill a wild boast, its liver and heart are made obla- 
tions to the same gods. When the harvest com- 
mences, their first-fruits are solemnly deposited on s 
heap of earth in honour of their gods, and when it is 
fully gathered in, a hog is sacrificed in token of 
thanksgiving to the deities. Before they engage in 
’war, they consult their dreams, and examine the 
flight of some particular birds. Ou thoir return 
home, they offer* up sacrifices for several successive 
nights to the manes of their enemies. The manner 
of taking a 14 oath between two persons consists iu 
breaking asunder a straw. The people follow the 
custom of painting their arms, shoulders, breasts, and 
faces; they wear feathers upon thoir heads, espe- 
cially on their most solemn festivals, and adorn their 
arms and logs with small shells. The priestesses 
profess to heal diseases by moans of magic charms 
and various ccremouics, which they uniformly pre 
face with offering sacrifice to the gods. 

The Formosans acknowledge the immortality of 
the soul. On this stil#ect Picart remarks : 4< Whet 
afiy person dies, the Formosans erect a little hut, 
which they dross up with green laughs and other 
decorations, for the reception of his soul. Four 
bandrols, or little streamers, are planted, by way of 
ornament, at each corner. Within them is provided 
a calabash, or liowl full of fresh water, and a bam- 
boo, that the soul may, without any manner of in- 
convenience, refresh itself, or wash, whenever It 
thinks proper. As to their ideas relating to future 
rewards and punishments, they imagine tliat the souls 
of wicked men are tormented, and cast headlong into 
a bottomless pit, full of mire and dirt ; and tliat those 
of the virtuous [mss with pleasure and safety over it, 
Pjkhi a narrow bamboo bridge, which leads directly 
fb a gay paradise, where they revel in all sensual en- 
joyments. But when the souls of the vicious at- 
tempt to get over this bridge, they slip on one side, 
and fell headlong into the miry abyss. As to the 
doctrine of thf resurrection of the body, they have 
no manner of idea of it.” 

In th« seventeenth century the Dutch attempted 
*to introdace Christianity iufo the island, and al- 
though they ‘succeeded in gaining eon verts for a 
time, the persecuting spirit of die Fagans waa so 
jrtrofig, that the small number of Formosans, who 
eiqlrfced the Christian faith, were either compelled 
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to renounce their Christian profession, or if they per- 
ttsted in maintaining it, wore put to death. The 
ialand is in possession of the Chinese, and paganism 
feigns almost undisturbed. 

FORMS OF PRAYER. See Prayer, Lord's 
Prayer. 

FORMULA, a profession of faith. 

FORMULA OF CONCORD. See Concord 
(Form or). 

FORMULA CONSENSUS, a treatise drawn up 
in 1675 by John Henry Heidegger, a celebrated 
divine of Zurich, under the sanction of the principal 
divines of Switzerland. The design of its prepara- 
tion and publication was to settle four controversies 
which hod previously disturbed the peace of the 
Reformed churches: 1. It condemned the doctrine 
of Moses Amyraut (see Amyrai.dihts) respecting 
general grace, and established in opposition to it the 
doctrine of special grace. 2. It condemned tho opi- ( 
nion of Joshua do la Place concerning the imputa- 
tion of Adam's first sin. 3. It condemned l'iscator's 
doctrine concerning the active obtfdiunce of Christ. 
4. It condemned Lewis CapeU’s critical doctrine 
concerning the points of the Hebrew- text. This 
profession of faith on these different contested points 
wasanuexed by public authority to the common Hel- 
vetic formulas of religion, and subscription to it was 
rigorously enforced in the Swiss churches. The adop- 
tion, however, of this formula as ono of the recognized 
standards of tho Helvetic churches, causod great dis- 
satisfaction in tho minds of many both of the clergy 
and laity. At length Frederick William, Elector of 
Brandonburg, addressed a letter of remonstrance on 
tho subject to the authorities of the canton of Basle, 
and the republic of Geneva. Mr. Peter Werenfcls, 
who was at the head of the consistory of Basle, so 
far yielded to tho remonstrances of the Elector, that 
he ceased to require a subscription to the Formula 
Consensu* from the candidates for the ministry, and 
his conduct in this respect was imitated by his suc- 
cessors. Tho Consistory of Geneva, however, still 
continued to maintain the credit and authority of 
the Formula till 1706, when, without being Abrogat- 
ed by any positive act, it gradually fell into disuse. 
Even after this time it was still imposed as, a rule of 
faith in several other parts of Switzerland, and was 
often denounced as an obstacle to the union of the 
Refonnod And Lutheran churches. In the canton of 
Berne it gave rise to very keen disputes, the Autho- 
rities imperatively requiring all public teachers, and 
particularly those of the university and church pf 
Lausanne, who were suspected of heresy, to sub- 
scribe this formula as the profession of their faith. 
Several refused to yield obedience to th'e demand, 
and were subjected to punishment. The result was* 
that tho Formula lost much of its credit hud autho- 
rity. 

FORMULA CONTROVERSY. SooJUsociate 
General (ANTimmortSR) Synod. * 

FORNAC ALIA, a festival celebrated among the 


ancient Romans in honour of the goddess Formas 
(which see). It is said to have been instituted by 
Nuroa. The time of its celebration was announced 
every year by the Curio Maximus. Lactantius 
mentions this festival as having been observed in Us 
day. 

FORNAX, a goddess among the ancient Romans, 
who was iuvoked that she might ripen the grain, and 
prevent its being burnt in the process of baking in 
the oven. She has sometimes been regarded as iden- 
tical with Vesta, but at all events she wab the god- 
dess of furnaces. 

FORSETI, the god of justice among the ancient 
Scandinavians, who is described in the Edda as tlie 
son of Baldur and Nanna, the daughter of Nef. Ha 
possesses the heavenly mansion called Glitnir, and 
all disputants at law, who bring their cases before 
him, go away perfectly reconciled. His tribunal is 
said to be tlie best that is to be found among either 
gods or men. 

FORTUNA, the goddess of chance both among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. Her worship in 
Rome is traced as far back as Ancus Martins and 
Servius Tullius, and she had numerous temples dedi- 
cated to her under different appellations. This 
deity was distinguished by the Romans into male 
and female. The goddess is usually represented in 
a female habit, with a bandage before her eyes, to 
show that she Acts without discrimination, and she 
appears standing on a wheel to denote her incon- 
stancy. They also gave her in one hand a horn of 
plenty, to show that she distributes riches, and in 
the other the helm of a ship, and they seat her upon 
a globe, all indicating that she governs the world. 
The Greeks worshipped her under the name of 
TycJie. 

FOSSARII. Sco CoriATiE. 

FOTOGE, a name given iu Japan to Chakia 
Mouni (which see). 

FOTOQUES, deities among the Japanese. 

FOTTEI, a deity worshipped by the natives of 
Japan, as presiding over all their amusements, and to 
whom they consider themselves indebted for health, 
children, and many other blessings. 

FOUNTAIN. Bee Font. 

FOX-WORSHIP. This species of idolatry is 
found only in Japan, the natives regarding tlie fox as 
a sort of divinity, though, according to Siebold, they 
appear doubtful whether to reckon it a god or • 
devil. If a Japanese feels himself in circumstances 
of doubt or difficulty, lie sets out a platter of rice 
and beans as an offering to his fox, and if on the fol- 
lowing day some of it has disappeared, this is looked 
upon as a favourable omen. Strange stories ore tdd 
of the doings of these foxe^. Titsingh gives the fol- 
lowing by way of specimen: “The grandfather o* 
hie- friend, the imperial treasurer of Nagasaki, and 
who had in his time filled the same office, despatched 
one day a courier to Jedo with very important letters 
for the councillors of state. A few days after he 
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promising, if his prayors were heard, that he would 
become a Christian. To his astonislunent and de- 
light the battle turned in his favour, and he straight- 
way ascribed his success to the Christians' God. 
Perceiving the effect which this providential inter- 
position produced upon the mind of her husband, she 
persuaded him to receive farther instruction in Divine 
truth, and the result was, that at the Christmas 
festival Clovis was publicly baptised. It is said 
that from this time commenced the practice of ad- 
dressing the French monarchs by the titles of Most 
Christian Majesty, and Eldest Bon of the Church. 
A great sensation was produced by the unexpected 
conversion of Clovis, and more than three thousand 
of his soldiers are said to have thereafter submitted 
to Christian baptism. The progress of the good cause 
was carried forward by Uemigius, bishop of Uheims, 
who has been called the apostle of the Gauls. 

Rut while multitudes of the Franks were thus ledc 
to make an outward profession of Christianity, IV 
gan idolatry still continued to maintain a firm hold 
of the minds of not a few of the people. Accord- 
ingly, A. i». 664, King Childebcrt passed a law against 
those who refused to part with their id&ls. And bo- 
sides the tenacity with which the votaries of Pagan- 
ism still adhered to the worship of false gods, Chris- 
tianity was much retarded by the internal divisions 
arid the numerous wars and revolutions which agi- 
tated the kingdom of the Franks. Fora time idola- 
try seemed likely to recover the ground it had lost. 

In the end of tho sixth century, however, an Irish 
monk, by name Cohimban, appeared in France, ac- 
companied by twelve young men, animated by an 
earnest desire to preach the gospel among the un- 
converted heathen. Having settled with his com- 
panions in tho ruins of an old castle in the wilderness 
of tho Vosges, ho so won upon tho people by his 
faith and self-denial, that the sons of people of all 
ranks wore sent to him for oducation. Thu rule by 
which his monks wero governed was of an extraor- 
dinarily sevoro description, so that Columbmi was no 
less feared than lie was loved by all under his charge. 
His piety, his seal, and the ascetic strictness of his 
monastic arrangements roused tho clergy of the 
Frankish church to a bitter hostility against tho man 
whose character and conduct wore in such striking 
opposition to their own. 

The controversy respecting Easter was about tljs 
time agitating the Frankish church, and for tho dis- 
cussion of this disputed point a synod was summoned 
A. D. 602. Columban took advantage of this assembly 
of the clergy to call their attention to subjects of tar 
groator importance than that which was, t lib imme- 
diate occasion of their meeting. Tho episflo which 
ho addressed to the synod containing as it did a m 
proof of the worklly life led by tbo Frankish bish- 
ops, made tho faithful monk only still more obnoxious 
to the clergy. And the same spirit of 1 "unshrinking 
faithfulness brought down upon him the determined 1 
hostility of the civil authorities of the country, 9 more 


especially of the powerful and licentious Brunehild, 
the grandmother of Dietrich II., who, at that time, 
ruled the Burgundian kingdom in which Oolumhan's 
three monasteries were situated. Having thus, by 
his rigid adherence to the principles of a devoted 
piety and stern morality, rendered himself an olject 
of bitter hatred to both the ecclesiastical and the 
civil powers, he was at length, A. d. 610, banished 
from the Burgundian territory, and ordered to ip- 
turn to Ireland. This command, however, he failed 
to execute, but retired with his monks to a seques- 
tered spot in the neighbourhood of the Lake of Con- 
stance, where he Injured for the conversion of tho 
surrounding Swiss and Suabian tribes. 

Notwithstanding the rudeness of the Frankish peo- 
ple, and the worldlinoss of the clergy, a spirit of liv- 
ing Christianity still existed in some, both of the 
ministers and members of the church. Accordingly 
some of the more zealous among the bishops extended 
their labours beyond their own country to the surround- 
ing tribes. One of the most distinguished of the 
Frankish bishops engaged in missionary undertak- 
ings, was Eligi us, who, a.d. 64 1 , was consecrated bishop 
of tho extensive diocese of Vermandois, Toumay, 
and Novon, which bordered on a country occupied by 
heathens, while a large part of the population of the 
diocese itself were still Pagan idolaters.. This de- 
voted man was honoured to accomplish a good 
work both among his own people and the surround- 
ing districts. 

In the eighth century the popes, who liad for A 
long period been seizing every opportunity of exalt- 
ing their own authority, at length succeeded in unit- 
ing the regal crown to the episcopal mitre, and took 
rank Among earthly sovereigns. To the powerful 
aid of the kings of France, the bishops of Rome were 
mainly indebted for tho worldly aggrandisement and 
honour which they now attained. Pope Stephen, 
finding himself in the greatest danger from the threats 
of the king of the lombards to push forward the 
conquests which ho had obtained over the exarchate 
of Ravenna, even to the gates of Rome itself, made 
application in this extremity for assistance to Pepin, 
king of France. After a feeble resistance to the 
arms of Pepin, the Lombards submitted, and their 
king Aistulphus was compelled to deliver up the 
exarchate to the Pope and his successors in the chair * 
of St. Peter! The limits of the temporal dominions 
which the Pope now obtained were much enlarged 
by successive donations from Charlemagne, the illus- 
trious son and successor of Pepin, in return for whidi 
he not only obtained the title of Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, under the name of Caesar Augustus, but he 
earned for himself a place among tho saints of the 
Roman calendar, having been canonised in the! 
twelfth century by Pope Paschal III. 

f Iktt while tlie church was thus rapidly rising in 
worldly greatness, it was as rapidly sinking as a 
spiritual institution. The great anxiety of the popes 
was fo establish and maintain their temporal power 
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To eftet this object the moat unscrupulous means 
we resorted to, in proof of which, we need only 
refer to the forgery of the False Decretals and the 
Donation of Cfakctnime, both of which surreptitious 
documents appeared about the close of the eighth 
century. The next three centuries formed one pro* 
longed season of spiritual darkness and death, not 
in France only, but throughout all Europe). “No* 
thing,** says Mosheim, 44 could be more melancholy 
than the darkness that reigned in the Western world 
during the tenth century, which, with respect to 
learning and philosophy at least, may be called the 
iron age of the Latins. 1 * The clergy shared in the 
ignorance and corruption of the ago. In place of 
religion wan substituted a blind superstition, and the 
Church of Christ seemed to have well nigh disap* 
peered from the earth. 

In the ninth And tenth centuries the Normans, a 
race of Goths from Scandinavia, invaded Franco, 
and at length took possession of the territory of 
Neustria, A. l>. 912, and embraced Christianity. The 
ceded territory afterwards became the duchy of Nor- 
mandy. In fact, France, which could boast of its 
huge dominions under Charlemagne, had dwindled to 
a shadow under his feeble successors. At the end 
of the Carlovingiau period, France was no longer 
possessed of Normandy, Dauphin**, or Provence. But 
though deprived of a portion of their territ oriel, the 
French sovereigns and people still retained much of 
that ardour and buoyancy of spirit which hate ever 
characterized them. No sooner, therefore, was the 
proposal for a holy war made by the Pope in the 
council of Clermont in the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, than multitudes from France of all ranks and 
ages avowed their readiness to engage in a crusade 
to Palestine. (See Ckusade.) The first armies, 
indeed, which marched in these sacred expeditions 
Igainst the Mohammedans of As!a, were raised 
chiefly among the Franks And Normans. Nay, we 
find Robert, duke of Nonimndy, actually mortgaging 
to his brother William, king of England, the entire 
duchy of Normandy to enable him to perform bis 
expedition to Palestine. It is impossible to peruse, 
however cursorily, the history of the Crusade*, with- 
out being compelled to acknowledge, that to France 
more than any other country of Europe, is thfe 
Church of Rome indebted for the valuable accessions 
both of wealth and power which it has obtained from 
these holy wars. 

Yet it is an interesting fact, that the very country 
which was thus mainly instrumental in upholding and 
strengthening the power of the papacy, was one of 
the earliest to embrace the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion. No country was longer and better prepared 
for it, and yet nowhere did its adherents meet with 
more violent opposition. The history of Protestant- 
ism bn France is written in blood. From first tfi list 
the church of Luther and Melancthon, of Calvin and fl 
Knox, has had to struggle for existence amid % com- 
plicated mass of adverse infitiences, sAiicl} would 


have weakened, or it may be, destroyed any other 
cause than that which was emphatically the cause ot 
God. 

When the Reformation commenced la Germany 
and Switzerland, many who had imbibed ita princi* 
pies took up their residence in FYanoe, attracted by 
the favour which the king, Francis I,, showed to 
men of learning, and thus the writings of the Reform* 
era found an entrance into that country, and were 
extensively and eagerly read. The priests became 
alarmed for the interests of the mother church, and 
the University of Paris, so early as 1621, issued a 
formal declaration condemnatory of Luther and his 
writings. Rut the new opinions made rapid pro- 
gress Among all classes of the people. One of the 
earliest to avow attachment to the reformed cause, 
was Margaret, queen of Navarre, and sister to Fran* 
cis I., and such was the influence which that excel- 
lent princess possessed at court, that the king, to 
gratify her wishes, was disposed to invite Melanc* 
thon to take ii|fchis residence in France. The first 
movement in favour of the Reformation was at 
Meaux. There, with the express approval of the 
bishop, Guill&umo Bripouct, who, having been am- 
bassador to the lloly Sec, bad, like Luther, brought 
back from Romo a deep impression of tbe necessity 
of a reform in the church, two devout and zealous 
men, Jacques Lcfevre and Guillaume Farel, preached 
the pure gospel, and were so eagerly welcomed by 
the people, that crowds flocked both from town and 
country to hear them. There was an evident thirst 
for the knowledge of the truth, and to gratify this 
htudable anxiety for spiritual instruction, the fmu 
Gospels were published in French, and widely cir- 
culated gratuitously among the poor. Every one 
lmgan to road them. Light dawned upon their minds, 
and in a short time a remarkable change was appa* 
rent, not only in the opinions, but in the manners, of 
the inliabitants of Mcaux. The movement spread on 
every side. Several churches were formed, and 
everything seemed to betoken the greatest prosperity 
to the cause of tho Reformation in France. 

The clergy, of course, were no uninterested spec- 
tators of this great, and to them alarming movement. 
They felf that their credit And influence, a* well as their 
revenues, were daily diminishing, arid tliat it was ab- 
solutely necessary for them to tak** some decided step 
m arrest the advancing progress of the heresy. They 
complained, therefore, in the most earnest manner to 
the theological faculty of the Horbonne, who lost no 
tftne in calling upon the parliament of Paris to inter- 
fere with a stftmg hand. The parliament, accord- 
ingly, in V>33, ordered a rigorous investigation of 
the whole matter. The consequence was, that tho 
%wojd of persecution was unsheathed, and one of tho 
earliest victims, against whom it waa directed, was 
Bri^onet, the bishop of the town, who had all along 
avowed his adherence to the Reformation. But in 
fhc Ijoor of danger, the firmness of the prelate gave 
; he recanted, and submitting to a fine of tws 
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hundred livrof, wu allowed to return to hia diocese, 
where, till his death, which happened two years 
after, he continued to discharge his episcopal du- 
ties without giving cause to the church again to 
cltarge him with favouring the reformed doctrines. 
Tlte new converts of Meaux were more resolute titan 
the bishop, and many of titem died martyrs to the 
faith, while others sought refuge in the territories 
of Margaret of Navarre. The Waldensians, more 
especially, who inhabited the mountains of Provence, 
were the victims of a most cruel persecution. Multi- 
tudes of them were butchered, some burned alive, and 
ethers sent to the galleys. Nor did the blood of the 
Lutherans, as they were called, cease to flow as long 
as Francis lived. Yet so far were they from being 
exterminated, that their number was continually 
on the increase. They were of all ranks, and not a 
few even of the monks became proselytes to the new 
religion. 

llemy II. ascended the throne of France in 1647 
on the death of Francis, and in so far as the Re- 
formed were concerned, he maintained the same per- 
secuting policy as that which had characterized the 
reign of his father. The civil courts” were called 
upon to exterminate all heretics. The estates of 
those who fled for the sake of religion were ordered 
to be confiscated. Protestant books were forbidden 
to be imported ; and to possess such works was de- 
clared a penal crime. There was one work which 
above all others shed a bright halo of glory around 
the French Reformation. This was Calvin's Imti- 
tuUsa of the Christian Religion, one of the ablest And 
most powerful dofences of Scriptural, ovangolical 
truth which lias ever issued from the press. lt Spread- 
ing abroad in the schools," says 1>« Felice, “ in the 
castles of the gentry, the houses of the burghers, 
evon the workshops of the people, the Institutes be- 
came the most powerful of preachers. Round this 
hook the Reformers arrayed themselves as round a 
standard. They found in it everything — doctrine, 
discipline, ecclesiastical organization ; and the Apo- 
logist of the martyrs became the legislator of their 
children." This remarkable book was published by 
Calvin in 1536, and dedicated to Francis 1. It did 
muoh to call forth the sympathies of thoughtful men 
in favour of the reformed opinions as grounded no 
less on Scripture than on sound reason *, as the views 
of meu, not of weak and wavering intellect, but of 
gigantio power and profound reflection. About the 
same time the Reformation in France received an 
additional impulse by the translation of*the Scrip- 
tures into the French language by Olivitan, the 
nncle of Calvin. This was baited as a great boon by 
the friends of truth. Soon after the Psalms of David 
were turned into verse by oue of the popular poet* 
of the day, and set to music. Thus was the national 
taste for the first time enlisted on the side of truth 
and righteousness, instead of being perverted as it 
had hitherto been to superstitious and sinful pur* 
poses. "Tliis holy ordinance," says Quick in Vis 


Synodicon, u cliarvned the ears, hearts, and afflictions 
of court and city, town aud country. They were 
sung in the Louvre as well as by the Pres dec 
Clerks, by the ladies, princes, yea, end by Henry 
II. himself. This one ordinance alone contributed 
mightily to the downfall of popery, and the propaga- 
tion of the gospel. It took so much with the genius 
of the nation, that all tanks and degrees of men 
practised it in the temples and in their families. Nf 
gentleman professing the Reformed religion would 
sit down at his table without praising God by sing- 
ing. Yea, it was an especial part of their morning 
and evening worship in their several houses to sing 
God's praises." 

All these means, along with the faithful preaching 
of the gospel, were crowned with the Divine bless- 
ing ; and the Lutheran cause made such rapid pro* 
gress that persecution was aroused against it in the 
i most virulent form. But all attempts to exterminate 
the adherents of the Reformation in France were 
utterly fruitless. The blood of the martyrs proved 
in an eminent degree the seed of the church. Two 
princes of the blood, the King of Navarre, and the 
Prince of Coudd, besides a great number of the no- 
bility and gentry, were the friends and supporters of 
the Protestants. But up to this period the new 
doctrines wore only professed by isolated individuals, 
a large body doubtless in the aggregate, but acting 
separate and a]>art from each other, without any 
distinct* organization or uniting principles. A num- 
ber of prosolytes had been accustomed for some time 
to meet together for worship in the house of a pri- 
vate individual in an obscure quarter of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. It was in 1665 that the first avowed 
French Church on Reformed principles was estab- 
lished at Paris. For thirty years no churches had 
existed, but only gatherings of people without fixed 
pastors, or regular administration of the sacraments: 
No sooner, however, was a congregation formed at 
Paris with a minister, elders, And deacons, than the 
example was followed at Poitiers, Angers, Bourges, 
and other places. These churches, however, were 
as yet isolated and independent of each other. It 
was resolved that a general synod should be con- 
voked as soon os possible at Paris, as being the most 
convenient town for holding a secret assembly, com- 
posed of a large number of ministers and elders. 
Many difficulties lay in the way of such a meeting, 
which if convened would run the risk of attracting 
the notice and arousing the vengeance of the perse- 
cuting government. The result was, that only thir- 
teen churches sent deputies to the first Synod of the 
French Protestant Church, which assembled pri- 
vately on the 26th of May 1650. This was an event- 
ful day for France, for on' this day the foundations 
of the French Reformation were laid. 

Af this first national Synod a complete eoolesiee 
tical organisation was established. What haa cost 
other churches many a protracted meeting, many a 
stormy debut e, was effected silently, and as it were 
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tt n ah ting. The deliberations o t this assembly 
were characterised by a simplicity and moral gran- 
deur, a calmness, a dignity, a firm trust in God, 
which command respect. In the face of almost cer- 
tain death, these earnest Christian men adopted a 
confession of feith, catechism, and directory for wor- 
ship, composed by Calvin, and likewise formed a 
system of church government. The doctrines of 
their oonfeesion were strictly Calvinistic, their forms 
of worship of the most simple and unostentatious 
character, and their system of church government 
wholly Presbyterian. 

The Confession of Faith consisted of forty articles, 
embracing all the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; and the Form of Church Government also 
contained forty articles, which have since been ex- 
tended by successive synods, and the Form now 
contains no fewer than two hundred and twenty ar- 
ticles. The Constitution of the Protestant Church 
of France, as developed iu the original draft, is thus 
sketched by De Felice : “ The consistory was elected 
at first by the common voice of the people ; it was 
completed afterwards by the suffrages of its own 
members ; but the new selections were always to be 
submitted for the approval of the fiook, and if there 
were any opposition, the debate was to 1 m settled 
either at -the colloquy or at the provincial synod. 
To be eligible for the consistory imposed no Condi- 
tion of fortune, or of any other kind. 

“ The election of the pastors was notified to the 
people in the same way, after having been made by 
the provincial synod on the colloquy. The newly 
elected minister preached during three consecutive 
Sundays. The silence of the people was held to 
signify their consent. If there were any reclama- 
tions, these were carried before the bodies charged 
with the choice of pastors. There was no further 
appeal against the voice of the majority. 

“ A certain number of churches formed tlio con- 
scription of a colloquy. The colloquies assembled 
twice a-year at least. . Each church was represented 
by a pastor and an elder. The office of these com- 
panies was to arrange any difficulties tliat might 
arise, and generally to provide for wliatever was con- 
formable to the welfare of tlioir flocks. 

"Beyond the colloquies were the provincial sy- 
nods, also composed of a pastor and an /slder of each 
church. They assembled once in each year at least. 
They decided upon whatever had not been settled in 
the colloquies, and upon alt the important matters of 
tlieir province. The number of these synods has 
varied. Sixteen has been the general number, since 
the union of Bdarn to France. 

“Lastly, a* the summit of the hierarchy was placed 
the national eynod. It feas, whenever it was pos- 
sible, to be convoked year fay year; which, however, 
scarcely ever took place, owing to themisfoitufiel of 
the times. * * 

"Composed of two pester*, and of two e%n of 
each particular synod, the rational syfiod # wjf the 


supreme court for all great ecclesiastical matters, 
and every one was bound to render it obedience. 
The deliberations commenced by reading the con- 
fession of faith and of discipline. The members of 
the assembly must adhere to the first, but might 
propose amendments of the other. The presidency 
belonged of right to a pastor. The duration of the 
sessions was indeterminate. Before the dosing of 
each session, the province in which the following 
synod would 1 m holden, was designated." 

This church organisation, as well as the Confea 
sion of Faith, was the work of Calvin, and bears 
throughout the genuine stamp of the Geneva model. 
It was Presbyterian in its essential features { and the 
hitherto diqjoinod churches were now united in one 
compact ecclesiastical system, which prepared them 
for realising the truth of tho saying, that union la 
strength. And the time chosen for the adoption of 
such a form of government was peculiarly season- 
able. If before the Protestaut church was cotisti 
tuted the Reformed had been exposed to bitter per 
secution — matters now became much worse. In 
twelve years from the time when the first Synod 
was held, thS martyrologist speaks of not leas than 
forty towns or cities where persecution prevailed. 
Yet so rich was the blessing which rested upon tide 
suffering section of Christ's church, that at the end 
of this short (Mriod of hot persecution, it was found, 
as we learn from Dr. Lorimer in his Historical 
Sketch of tho Protestant Church of France, that 41 so 
rapid had been the diffusion of the gospel, under the 
outpouring of the Spirit, that Beaa could count 2,150 
churches in connection with the Protestant Church 
of France ; and the churches were not small or in- 
significant in point of strength. In some (here were 
10,000 niombers. The church of Orleans had 7,000 
communicants, and the ministers in such churches 
were proportionally numerous: two ministers to a 
church was common, and that of Orleans had five. 
At this period there were 305 pastors in the one 
province of Normandy, and in Provence there were 
(JO. All this betokens wonderful growth." 

The same year in which the Protestant church 
was organised, the death of Henry JI. and the suc- 
cession df Francis I!., a youth of sixteen, feeble both 
in body and mind, introduced a state of matters far 
from favourable to the cause of the Reformation. 
Catherine de Medicis, the king's mother, the duke of 
Guise, and his brother, the duke of f /orrain, governed 
France during the minority, and being bitterly op- 
I*»ed to the Lutherans or Sacranientarians, as the 
Protestants w%rc sometimes called, they put forth 
the utmost endeavours to crush them. They sent 
forth new edicts for exterminating the heretics. A 
•vasj system of terror now prevailed throughout 
France; nothing was heard of but delations, eottfif 
cations, pillsges, sentences of death, and bloody axe* 
cations, fet amid the violence and carnage of tha 
Vcri^d; the Reformed took a decided step in id- 
vdjfce. They no longer held their secret meetings 
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which had exposed thorn to the calumnies of their 
enemies ; they now worshipped in public. 

After a reign of only seventeen months, Fran- 
eis II, died in 1560, and was succeeded by his bro- 
ther, Charles IX., not yet eleven years old. Cather- 
ine de Medicis, his mother, was regent, and anxious 
to establish her power, she sought the friendship of 
the king of Navarre, and of the Protestants, who 
were now a large and influential body in the coun- 
try. Nay, she even feigned herself to be a favourer 
of Reformed doctrines. All things at court assumed 
a changed aspect. Tho Protestants seemed at length 
to have obtained the ascendency. A decreo was 
issued forbidding all disputes on matters of religion ; 
the imprisoned Protestants were released, and tolera- 
tion was given to all who would outwardly cotiform 
to the established religion, unless they chose to 
quit the country. This decree was only partially 
executed throughout the provinces. The idea was 
started of a possible compromise between Popery 
and Protestantism, and, if possible,* to effect this a 
conference was hold at Poissy, between divines of 
both churches, leading, however, as might have been 
anticipated, to no favourable result. In January 
1562, a national convention was held at St. Germain, 
when it was agreed that the Protestants should be 
allowed to hold private meetings for worship till a 
general council Bhould decide all religious disputes. 
A civil war now broke out. Much blood was shed, 
and many towns were taken aud ravaged. 

Peace was at length conoluded in 1563, in conse- 
quence of which, Protestant worship was, for a time 
at least, tolerated in particular places throughout 
Franco. The treaty, however, was but imperfectly 
kept, and tho Protestants, finding that the court 
was in reality seeking their ruin, commenced the 
war anew in 1567, under Coligny and the prince 
of Condi. Hostilities were carried on for several 
months, and, early in 1 .568, peace was again concluded 
on nearly the same terms as before. Tho cessation 
of hostilities was only for a very short time, when the 
war broke out anew with greater violence than ever. 
The queen of NAVArre now took the field on the side of 
the Protestants, and, after a considerable loss on both 
sides, peaee was once rnoro concluded in l l 570 on 
favourable terms. The court now resorted to va- 
rious expedients, with the view of lulling the Pro; 
testants into a false security, and the Admiral Co* 

\ hgny, the young king of Navarre, And the prince of 
\ Condi, wore invited to court. All this apparent 
• friendship was falso and deceitful, preparatory onljr 
; to one of the moat fearful tragedies ★bich has ever 
\beeu recorded in the pages of history. We refer to 
\khe massacre on St. Bartholomew's eve, Aug. 22, 

1 1572. • t ‘ 

\ The first victim on that melancholy occasion was 
Admiral Coligny, and with him five hundred noble- 
wen and about G,000 other Protestants were but- 
chered in Paris alone. Orders were despatched to all 
parts of the empire to massacre the Huguenots^as 


the ProtQStants were generally named. Thirty then 
sand, according to De Thou, himself a Romish hisn 
torian, and seventy thousand according to Sully, it 
Protestant, perished by the hands of asaasains niid$|j 
the authority of Cliarles IX. When the intelligence 
of this wholesale butchery reached Rome, the Poptfj 
ordered a jubilee throughout Christendom, and hat 
himself went in procession with his cardinals to offer 1 
thanksgivings to Almighty God for the murder <£] 
so many thousand heretics. 

This fearful catastrophe, though it inflicted a heavy 
blow upon Protestantism in France, left a considera- 
ble remnant who, though weakened and discouraged, 
were not utterly overthrown. For six years after the 
massacre the annual meeting of the Bynod of the Pro- 
testant church was discontinued. By a singular in- 
terposition of Divine Providence, the ministers had 
many of them been spared amid the general havoc, And 
this was the means of keeping the people together, as 
I well as of sustaining them under the heavy discou- 
ragement to which their spirits were liable. And 
still more to refresh their drooping hearts, a new and 
greatly improved edition of the Protestant version 
of the Scriptures issued at this time from Geneva. 
Thus, in tho day of deep adversity and gloom, when 
tho most arbitrary restrictions were put upon tlicir 
mootings for Diviuc worship, the work of God 
was still going forward among this oppressed and 
persecuted people. In the cuurse of twenty-six 
years only six National Synods were held, in all of 
which, however, the chin ch showed herself decided in 
the maintenance of the truth of God against heresy 
of every kind, but more especially against the cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome. During the whole 
of this period the history of the French Protestants 
is a series of alternations of war and peace, persecu- 
tion and rest, and at the end of it the congregations 
were reduced to one-half of their former number. 

The year 1598 forms a memorable era in the his- 
tory of French Protestantism, as being tho year in 
which was published the ediet of Nantes, the first 
effectual measure in favour of the friends of the Re- 
formation which had ever been passed by the gov- 
ernment of France. The author of this important 
edict was Henry IV., who, though educated in the 
Protestant faith, had for State purposes shortly be- 
fore this tim* joined the Church of Rome. It was 
scarcely to have been expected that an act of toleration 
should have come from such a quarter. But it was 
honourable to Henry, thrft in the face of the moat 
decided opposition from the Romish clergy, he threw 
over liis Protestant subjects the ample shield of his 
royal protection, and gave them an extent of liberty 
which they had never before experienced. They 
were allowed tho free exercise of their religion, and 
declared eligible to all public offices. They received 
eqnaf rights and privileges in all universities and 
^public schools. That equal justice might be mea- 
sured out to them with their Popish fellow -subjects, 

[ courts wqreWablisheJ in the principal cities, which 
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irera composed of judges half Protestant and half 
Catholic. They were also permitted to establish 
public worship in particular places, only within cer- 
tain limits, none within several miles of Paris; but 
to counterbalance these restrictions, which were felt 
to be hardships, they obtained an annual grant of 
about 40,000 crowns for the support of their minis- 
ters. 

• The edict of Nantes, though encumbered with 
some annoying regulations, was hailed by the poor 
persecuted Protestants as a miglity boon. They had 
scarcely known a breathing-time from suffering and 
trial during the forty years which had elapsed since 
the first National Synod had been held. During 
tlsat period they had passed through no fewer than 
nine civil wan, four pitched battles, and three 
hundred engagements with their enemies. Several 
cities had been besieged, and from first to last nearly 
1,000,000 Protestants had lost their lives in the< 
cause of Qod and their religion. Well might the 
church therefore rejoice and give tliAnks to the Al- 
mighty that the sword of persecution had at length 
returned to its scabbard, and the basis of their reli- 
gious liberties was laid. Under the protection of this 
edict to which Henry adhered during the remainder 
of his life, the ministers who liad been scattered by 
persecutien returned to their flocks, and the churches, 
like those of the early Christians, “ had rest and were 
multiplied. 11 They were in close fellowship with 
the Church of Geneva and the Flemish Protestants. 
Their doctrine was Bound, their discipline strict, and 
among their ministers and professors were meu emi- 
nent alike for their piety, their talents, and their 
learning. 

This period of peace and prosperity came to a 
close at the death of Henry, who was assassinated in 
1610. Louis XIII., who succeeded to the throne, 
Vas a bigoted Roman Catholic, and the edict of 
Nantes, accordingly, which had been so beneficial to 
the Protestants, was now a dead letter. The new 
monarch began his reign by committing himself and 
his kingdom to the care and patronage of the Virgin 
Mary. In the course of a few years he attacked the 
Protestants in various places, besieging tlieir strong- 
holds, and putting many of them to death, while his 
prime minister, Richelieu, prevailed upon many df 
the Protestant leaders, by means of bribes, to desert 
the Protestant cause. Amid all these discourage- 
ments, however, the Reformed Church as a body 
suffered no material diminution, but on the contrary, 
seemed to gain In numbers during the thirty-three 
years of this reign. At length in. 1643 the king 
died, and was succeeded by his son Louis XIV., 
who, by a continued series of tyrannical acts, set at 
nought the whole provttons of the edict, until at 
last yt was wholly repealed. For fifteen years no 
meeting of the National Bynod of the Prot&Ant 
Church had been permitted to assemble, and in # 
1660 the last meeting of that venerable bogy was 
held. The Presbyterian constitution o# thy church 


was now broken up, and persecution once more raged 
with tremendous fuiy. Romish missionaries were 
sent forth over the country to stir up the populace 
against the Protestants, and books full of oahun 
niea and lies were published with the same design, 
wliiie the authors of these vile slanders were well 
remunerated by the government for their aervioos* 
The Protestants complained to the king of the in- 
justice with which they were treated, but their com 
plaints were unheeded, 

And now the preparations which Louis had been 
making for twenty years were complete, and only the 
last, the crowning act, remained to be consummated 
— the revocation of the edict of Nantes. “On 
Thursday," says Dr. Lorimer, “the 8th of October 
1685, the fatal revocation was signed, and the doom 
of the Frotestant Church sealed. The revocation 
consists of A preface and twelve articles ; the preface, 
which is meant as an apology for the measure, is, as 
might liave becu expected, full of notorious false- 
hoods. * By tltt first article, the king suppresses 
and repeals the protective edicts in all their extent ; 
and ordains that all the temples which are yet found 
standing in*his kingdom shall lie immediately de- 
molished. By the second, he forbids all sorts of re- 
ligious assemblies of wliAt kind soever. The third 
prohibits tho exercises of religion to all lords and 
gentlemen of quality, under corporal penalties, and 
confiscation of their estates. The fourth banishes 
from the kingdom All the ministers, and eitfoins 
them to depart thence, within fifteen days after tho 
publication of this edict, under the penalty of being 
sent to the gallies. In the fifth and sixth, he pro- 
mises recompenses and advantages to tho ministers 
and their widows who should change their religion ; 
and ordains, 11 That those who shall bo bom hence- 
forward shall be baptised, and brought up in tho 
Catholic religion ; ” enjoining parents to send them to 
the churches, under the penalty of being fined five 
hundred livres. The ninth gives four months' time 
to such persons as have departed already out of the 
kingdom to return, otherwise their goods and estates 
to be confiscated. The tenth, with repeated prohi- 
bitions, forbids all his subjects of the said religion to 
depart ofct of his realm, them, their wives and chil- 
dren, or to convey away their effects, under paiu of 
the gallies for tlie men, and of confiscation of body 
lud goods for the women. The eleventh confirms 
the declarations heretofore miulo against those that 
relapsh. The twelfth declares, that as to the rest of 
lfis subjects of the said religion, they may, till God 
enlightens them, remain in the cities of his kingdom, 
countries, And lauds of lus obedience, there continue 
their commerce, and enjoy their estates, without 
•tnmble on molestation upon pretence of the said re* 
lifcion, on condition that they liave no assemMSee 
trader pretext of praying, or exercising any religious 
jfbrship wU^cver/" 

Afterwards," says Qui$k, “they fell upon the 
pdjpons of the Protestants, and there was no wicked 
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Mi, though ever so horrid, which they did uot put 
in practice, that they might force them to change 
their religion. Amidat a thousand hideous cries and 
blasphemies, they hung up men and women by the 
hair or feet upou the roofs of the chambers, or hooks 
of chimneys, and smoked them with wisps of wet 
hay till they were no longer able to bear it; and 
when they had tAken them down, if they would not 
sign an abjuration of their pretended heresies, they 
then trussed them up again immediately. Borne they 
threw into great fires, kindled on purpose, and would 
not take them out till they were half roasted. They 
tied ropes under their arms, and plunged them to 
and again into deep wells, from whence they would 
not draw thorn till they had promised to change their 
religion. They bound them as criminals ore when 
they are put to the rack, and In that posture, putting 
a funnel into their mouths, they poured wine down 
their throats till its fumes had deprived them of their 
reason, and they had in that condition made them 
consent to become Catholics. Boise they stripped 
stark naked, and after they had otTered them a thou- 
sand indignities, they stuck them with pins from 
head to foot; they cut them with penknives, tore 
them by the noses with red hot pincers, and dragged 
them about the rooms till they promised to become 
Roman Catholics, or that the doleful cries of these 
Ipoor tormented creatures, calling upon God for 
vnorcy, constrained them to let them go. They beat 
(them with staves, and dragged them all bruised to 
■ the Popish churches, where their enforced presence 
ts reputed for an Abjuration. They kept them waking 
seven or eight days together, relieving one another 
fiy turns, that they might not get a wink of sleep or 
f-est. In case they began to nod, they threw buck- 
ets of water in their faces, or holding kottleB over 
their heads, they boat on them with such a continual 
fioise, that those poor wretches lost their senses. If 
fchey found any sick, who kept their beds, men or 
women, bo it of fevers or other diseases, they were so 
cruel as to beat up ail alarm with twelve drums about 
their beds for a whole week together, without inter- 
mission, till they had promised to change. In some 
places they tied fAthen and husbands to the bed- 
posts, and ravished their wives and daughters before 
jtheir eyes. And in another place rapes were pub- 
licly and generally permitted for many hours toge- 
ther. From others they pluck off the nails of theii 
liands and toes, which must needs cause an intoler- 
able pain. They burnt the feet of others. They blew 
up men and women with bellows till they Were ready 
: to bunt in pieces. If these horrid tuftges cqjild not 
prevail upon them to violate their consciences and 
i abandon their religir.n, they did then impriftn them 
'in close and noisome dungeons, in which they eyer- 1 
•cised all kind of inhumanities upon them. They de- 
molish their houses, desolate their here^taty lands, 
aut down their woods, seise upon their wives and 
ehildren. and mew them up in monasteries. 'When 
Qie soldiers had devoured all the goods of a house, j 


then the fanners and tenants of these poor peneontoQ 
wretches must supply them with new fuels for their 
lusts, and bring in more subsistence to, them ; and 
that they might be reimbursed, they did, by autho- 
rity of justice, sell unto them the fee-simple estate 
of their landlords, and put them into possession of it. 
If any, to secure their consciences, and to escape the 
tyranny of these enraged cannibals, endeavoured to 
flee away, they were pursued and hunted in tlft 
fields and woods, and shot at as so many wild beaste 
The provosts and their archers course it up and dowa 
the highways affcor these poor fugitives ; and magis- 
trates in ail places have strict orders to stop and de- 
tain them without exception ; and being taken, they 
are brought back, like prisoners of war, unto those 
places from whence they fled.” 

The view which was taken by the Romish church 
of these acts of treachery, cruelty, and oppression 
towards the unoffending Protestants of France, was 
quite apparent from the conduct of Innocent XI., 
the then reigning Pope, who wrote a special letter 
to Louis on the occasion, which he concludes in these 
remarkable words ; “ The Catholic Church Bhall most 
assuredly record in her sAcred annals a work of such 
devotion towards her, and celebrate your name with 
never-dying praises, but, above all, you may moet 
assuredly promise to yourself an ample letribution 
from the Divine goodness for this most excellent 
undertaking, and may rest assured that we shall 
never cease to pour forth our most earnest prayere 
to that Divine goodness for this intent and purpose. 1 * 
And still further in commemoration of this event, 
Louis had three medals struck with different devices, 
all of them intending emblematically to declare that 
the French Protestant church was destroyed. 

The consequence of the revocation of that edict, 
which the Protestants liad long regarded as the 
charter of their liberties, was, that multitudes of them 
emigrated to other countries. Great numbers of 
the Protestant population of France now sought a 
home on other shores, although in taking this step 
they subjected themselves to almost incredible hard- 
ships. The most vigorous steps were taken by the 
government to stem if possible the torrent of emi- 
gration. To avail ourselves of the graphic narrative 
of De Felice : “ Guards were placed at the entrance 
of the towns, at river-ferries, in the ports, on the 
bridges, the highways, at every avenne leading to the 
frontiers, and thousands of peasants joined the troops 
posted from distance to distance, that they might earn 
the reward promised to those who stopped the fugi- 
tives, Everything failed. The emigrants pmchased 
passports, which were sold to them by the very secre> 
taries of the governors, or by the clerks of the min- 
isters of state. They bought over the sentinels with 
money, giving as much as six thousand and even 
eight thousand livres as the prioe of escape. Borne, 
/note daring, fought their way across the frontiers, 
swortUn hand. 

«Th& majority maibhed at night, by remote and 
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solitary paths, concealing themselves in caverns 
during die day* They had itmerarm prepared ex* 
pressly for this kind of travelling. They went down 
precipices, or climbed mountain-heights, and as- 
sumed all sorts of disguises. Shepherds, pilgrims, 
soldiers, huntsmen, valets, merchants, mendicants: 
they were always fugitives. Many, to avoid suspi- 
cion, pretended to sell chaplets and rosaries, 

• u The eyewitness Bdnoit has given us a minute 
account 1 Women of quality, even sixty and se- 
venty years of age, who had, so to speak, never 
placed a foot upon the ground except to cross their 
apartments, or to stroll in an avenue, travelled a 
hundred leagues to some village, which had been in- 
dicated by a guide. Girls of fifteen, of every rank, 
exposed themselves to the same hazard. They drew 
wheelbarrows, they bore manure, panniers, and other 
burdens. They disfigured tlieir faces with dyes, to 
embrown tbeir complexion, with ointments or juices 
that blistered tbeir skin, and gave them a wrinkled 
aspect. Women and girls were seen to counterfeit 
wickness, dumbness, and even insanity. Some went 
disguised as men ; and some, too delicate and small 
to pass as grown men, donned the dress of lackeys, 
and followed on foot, through the mud, a guide on 
horseback, who assumed the character of a man of 
importance. Many of these females reached Rotter- 
dam iu their borrowed garments, and hastening to 
the foot of the pulpit, before they had time to as- 
siunp a more decent garb, published their repentance 
of their compulsory signature.' 

“ The sea facilitated the evasion of a host of the 
Reformed. They hid themselves in bales of mer- 
chandise, in casks, under heaps of charcoal. They 
huddled together in holes in the ship's hold, and 
there were children who pAflsed whole weeks in these 
insupportable hiding-places without uttering a cry 
that might betray them. Sometimes the peril of an 
open boat was hazarded without a mouthful of pro- 
visions, the preparation of which might have pre- 
vented the flight of the fugitives, who thus put to 
sea with only a little water or snow, with which 
mothers moistened the lips of their babes. 

“ Thousands of emigrants perished of fatigue, cold, 
hunger, or shipwreck, and by the bullets of the sol- 
diery. Thousands of others were captured, chained 
to murderers, dragged across the kingdqp to inspire 
tbeir brethteo with greater fear, and were condemned 
to labour at the oar on board convict vessels. The 
galleys of Marseilles were illed with these unfortu- 
nates, among whom were ancient magistrates, officers, 
people of gentle blood, and old men. The women 
were crowded into the convents and the tower of 
Constance, at Aiguea-Mortea. But neither threats, 
nor dangers, nor executioxA, could prevail against the 
eneigy and hereto perseverance of an oppressed con- 
science. * * 

“The court became alarmed at the depopulation 
of the country and the ruin of industry* It thought 
that it was leas a matter of fifth that %xcfted the 


French to fee from France, than the attraction of 
danger, and one day it therefore threw open all the 
outlets from the country. The next day, finding 
tliat the emigration had only multiplied, it doted 
them." 

The spectacle of the noblest and best of Fkaneefc 
sons and daughters fleeing from bar shores in the 
cause of God and his truth, awakened the eager 
sympathy of almost all the other nations of Europe* 
Everywhere the Protestant refugees were hospitably 
welcomed both by governments and private indivi- 
duals. Their wants were amply supplied; oppor- 
tunities were afforded them of. earning an honest 
subsistence, and churches were in many places gen- 
erously erected for them that they might worship 
God According to their own conscientious convic- 
tions. England, Switzerland, Holland, Prussia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, vied with each other iu showing 
* kindness and respect to these persecuted Huguenots* 
and colonies of them were founded even in North 
America, and atghe Cape of Good Hope. 

Nor did the fearful depopulation of the country 
which extended at the lowest calculation to from 
300,000 to fbO.OOO souls, in the least diminish the 
Ardour of Louis and his ministers in persecuting the 
heretics. Not more than a million Protestants in 
all probability were left behind, but these were sub- 
jected to the most cruel treatment. They wore re- 
quired to send their children to Roman Catholio 
schools, and to have them taught the Roman Catho- 
lic catechism. Nay, matters were pushed even to a 
still greater length. The children from five to six 
years of those who still adhered to the Protestant 
faith, were ordered to be taken forcibly from the 
parents and consigned to the care of Roman Cat hollo 
relatives, or failing these, to convents or hospitals. 
Houses wore appointed to bo searched, suspected 
waitings seized, and Bibles committed to the dames. 

These violent measures produced an effect the 
very reverse of tliAt which was intended. The Pro- 
testants daily multiplied throughout the whole coun- 
try, and holding their religious meetings in secret, 
in the depth of tho forest, on the mountain top, or in 
the sequestered valley, they vowed to maintain their 
faith in the face of danger or even death. Such de- 
termination was more especially manifested by the 
Protestants in the provinces of Lower Languedoc, 
'tivarais, and Cevennes. In other parts of France 
worsliip in public was impossible, and for a long time 
religions services were limited to the privacy of the 
domestic circle. 

Learning that in some }*rt* of France the perse- 
cuted brethren were still holding meetings for Di r 
vine worship, some of the pastors who had emigrated 
Again returned to their country, with the view of 
.comforting and encouraging their scattered flocks; 
but no sooner were the king and the government in- 
formed that these good men had once more set foot on 
the shores of France, than a proclamation, wee lamed 
coifpemiung them to death, and threatening the in 
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fiction of perpetual confinement in the galleys 
Against those who afforded them a shelter, or tendered 
them the slightest assistance, while a large reward 
was promised to their captors, and the punishment 
of death was pronounced against all who should be 
found Attending the religious meetings. Thus au- 
thorized by law, the soldiers with bloodthirsty cruelty 
sought everywhere to discover the Protestants, and 
wherever in the solitude of the mountains could be 
heard the sound of prayer or praise, the pious little 
handa were rutldossly butchored while in the very 
act of worshipping their God. “The prisons,” we 
are told, “ wore overflowed ; the galleys choked ; 
and as there were no means of lodging so many con- 
victs, a great number were transported to America, 
where they nearly all miserably perished.” 

These scenes of cruelty and blood awakened 
feelings of the deepest compassion in the minds of 
many of the Romanists themselves. The Jansenists, 
in particular, remonstrated strongly with tho govern- 
ment, calling upon them to adopt a milder line of 
policy, but the Jesuits and tho great body of tho 
clergy persisted in urging measures of extreme seve- 
rity. M. de Noailles, who hod been ‘promoted to 
the archbishopric of Paris, and who was an avowed 
Jauaenist, used his influence with the king in favour 
of lenient measures. This was followed up by a 
faithful memorial breathing the Mime tone, from 
Fdntilon, archbishop of Cambray. The unbending 
spirit of Louis, however, refused to yield, And the 
fervent pleadings of many, imploring him to spare 
the Protestants, were only answered by the publication 
of tho edict of tho 13th April 1M8. which solemnly 
con tinned the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Thus the eighteenth century opened upon the 
Protestants of Franco in tho midst of a reign of 
terror. They persisted in holding their religious 
meetings, hut their ferocious persecutors discovef- 
ing their private retreats, often suddenly surrounded 
them and put multitudes to the Bword. No won- 
der that amid the excitement of such scenes, hunted 
like partridges on the mountains, and without an 
earthly friend on whom thoy could rely, these un- 
liappy men should have imagined themselves the 
objects of the special favour of God. N6 wonder 
that thoy looked upon their leaders as authorized 
prophets or inspired men. The blame of such en- 
thusiastic notions rests only with those who well; 
guilty of doods of oppression, such as were well 
titled to drive even wise men, mad. (See Cami- 
bards.) lienee the south of France was the scene 
of a bloody war, from 1702 to 1704. * The populace 
almost to a man was in arms against the govern- 
ment, Holland and England espoused the* cause of 
the insurgents, and offered to Bend them supplies 
both of men and arms. The aspect of affairs was. 
now sufficiently alarming, Louis and his court began 
to tremble, and Marshal de Villars was despatched 
to Languedoc with orders to adopt a conciliator^ 
course. The wary soldier succeeded by promise^ of 


toleration in persuading the Camisarda to lay down 
their arms, and peace was once more restored. 

Louis XIV. had now reached advanced yean, and 
was living almost alone, having been bereft of hia 
children aud grandchildren. In the exhausted state 
of the countiy, with ruined commerce, and an empty 
treasury, the aged monarch had no heart now for those 
measures of severity and violence which had so long 
marked his reign. The word Protestant he neither 
liked to hear nor ventured to utter. He wished to 
bury in oblivion events, the recollection of which 
only burdened his conscience. Hence it was that 
for a number of years following the war of the Cami* 
sards, a kind of modified toleration prevailed through- 
out France, which would have continued probably 
undisturbed had not the king's Jesuit confessor, Lt 
tellicr, extorted from him the declaration of the 
8th March 1715. This melancholy enactment bore 
“ tliat those who shall have declared that they will 
persist and die in the pretended Reformed religion, 
whether they have abjured or not, Bhall be reputed 
as having relapsed.” A law so monstrous the parlia- 
ment of Paris delayed to register for a month. 
“Tiie king,” said the procurator-general, “has in- 
deed abolished the exercise of the pretended Re- 
formed religion by his edicts, but he has not pre- 
cisely ordained that the religionists should abjure, 
and embrace the Catholic religion. It is difficult tu 
understand how a man who docs not appear to have 
been ever converted, should nevertheless have fallen 
back into heresy, and that he should be condemned 
as if the fact were proved.” 

A few months after having issued this extraordi- 
nary enactment, Louis XIV. died, declaring to Borne 
of the ghostly fathers who waited u)H>n him at his 
last moments, that in his public Acts he had been 
guided by their advice, and, therefore, that he threw 
upon them the responsibility of those acts. Philippi 
d’Orleans, who was appointed regent on the death of 
the king, was a tolerant, though not a religious man ; 
accordingly he declined to act with severity against 
the Protestants, and even entertained the idea of 
reeling the Edict of Revocation, though fear of 
the Romish clergy prevented him from carrying his 
plan into execution. i 

In consequence of the trying situation in whid» 
the Protestant church of France had long been placed! 
its internal character could scarcely fail to have bees 
seriously injured. The want of regular pastors, thJ 
number of uneducated men full of seal with littls 
discretion, who had taken upon themselves the officJ 
of instructors, the prevalent notion both amonJ 
preachers aud people of supernatural inspiration ms 
ecstasy— each and all of these gave rise to irregularii 
ties in the church, winch prevented sober-tnindei 
and intelligent friends of Protestantism from takinl 
pafo Sn its religious exercises. It was most desirably 
therefore, that immediate steps should be taken to put 
an eqd to these excesses. Providence raised up on^ 
who dj h& character and peculiar gifts was wed 
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qualified to discharge this urgent duty. The name 
of this remarkable men, who earned to himself the 
honourable title of u Restorer of the Protestantism 
of franco," was Antoine Court. He commenced his 
great work by the establishment of prayer meetings 
wherever he eould succeed in forming them. To 
check the disorders caused by pretences to inspire* 
turn, he called together the preachers of Cevennes, 
Joining a few intelligent laymen with them, thus 
forming synods or conferences which met from year 
to year. The very first of theee in 1715, a few 
days before the king's death, made some most impor- 
tant changes, such as reviving the office of eiders ; 
forbidding women to speak in the religious assem- 
blies ; adopting the Bible as the sole rule of faith, 
andjejecting all individual revelations as unscrip- 
tunuand dangerous. Every successive synod made 
s Jme contribution to the re-organisation of the Pro- 
iistatit church. ' 

XlBut while the Reformed communion was recover- 
ing gradually from its depressed condition, a heavy 
blow was indicted upon it by the appearance of the 
last great law against the Reformed, which was pub- 
lished on tho 14th of May 1724, in the form of a 
royal declaration. The provisions of this measure of 
Louis XV., then fourteen years of age, were eighteen 
articles, being a recapitulation of the most severe 
measures which had been passed during the reign of 
Louis XIV. A summary of this royal proclamation 
we give in tlio words of De Felice : 44 lie declared as 
follows— the punishment of perpetual imprisonment 
at the galleys for men, and seclusion during life for 
women, with confiscation of their properly, if they 
attended any other worship than tliat of the (Roman) 
Catholic religion; punishment of death against all 
the preachers; of the galleys or imprisonment 
against those who sheltered or assisted them in any 
way whatever, and against those who omitted to de- 
nounce them ; an order to parents to have their chil- 
dren baptised within twenty -four hours by the curate 
of the parish, to send them to the (Roman) Catholic 
schools and catechisms until the age of fourteen, and 
to tlie Sunday and feast-day teachings until the age 
of twenty ; an order to midwives to report all births 
to the priests, and to physicians, surgeons, and apo; 
theCaries to give notice of every serious illness of the 
new converts, and authority for the priests to have 
Interviews with the sick by themselves. If any one 
refused the sacrament or directed a member of his 
jfiuufly to refuse it, he incurred the penalty of having 
relapsed. There was to be no legitimate marriages, 
except such as were celebrated according to the 
Canons of the church.* Parents were not allowed to 
Send their children out of the kingdom to be educat- 
id,* nor to marry them th&e; but on the other hand, 
the minors of those parents who were abroad, might 
many without the consent of their relations. 9 The 
certificates of Catholicity were declared obligatory , 
fat all offices, all academic degrees, all admissions to 
fending corporations. Final)/, the mulfiU and coo-. 


fiscated property were to be appropriated for the re- 
lief of the re-uuited subjects who might be in want. 1 * 

Both the magistrates and the Romish clergy were 
agreed m using severity towards the Protestants, but 
the motives by whioh these two parties were respec- 
tively actuated were widely different. The one party 
was desirous of promoting civil unity ; the other 
was equally anxious for spiritual unity. The one 
would be quite satisfied with a merely outward con* 
formity to the Romish faith; the other would ha 
contented with no other conformity titan that whioh 
sprung from tho heart. The Protestants were not 
slow to perceive this difference of sentiment as to the 
grounds of persecution between the civil andeodesias- 
tical powers. The stringency with which the priests 
sought to drive Protestants into the Church of Rome, 
only drove them farther from it. Multitudes rallied 
round Antoine Court, and the church of the wilder- 
1 ness became a numerous body. The synods rapidly 
Increased, and the restorer of French Protestantism, 
seeing the necessity of a band of faithful pastor* be- 
ing reared, opened a theological school at Lausanne, 
over which ho presided during tho last thirty years 
of his life, was this college which supplied pas- 
tors to the French Protestants until the time of Na- 
poleon. 

From 1730 to 1744 the Reformed churches enjoyed 
a season of comparative calm, of which they eagerly 
availed themselves to reorganise their churches. The 
religious movement extended, and the pastors boing 
few in number, found it necessary to act the part of 
missionaries. With the view of encouraging one 
another in the laborious work in which they were 
engaged, they convened a national synod, which met 
on the 18th August 1744, in a sequestered spot in 
Lower Languedoc. The proceeding* commenced 
with an open declaration of inviolable fidelity to the 
kmg, after which they adopted several measures 
fitted to advance the cause of Protestantism in 
France. The congregations were enjoined to hold 
their meetings as much as possible in the open air , 
and the pastors were forbidden to discuss contro- 
verted points In the pulpit. Antoine Court came 
from Lausanne to be present at this synod, and he 
ltttd the Satisfaction on the occasion of preaching the 
ONtpcl to an audience of ten thousand persons. 

3|io sootier did the news reach Paris that a national 
Vpnod bad been hold by the Protestants, and that 
they were evidently regaining their former strength 
and courage, than Louis XV. was prevailed upon to 
rijgn two ordinances still more cruel than any which 
had preceded them. Besides declaring a sentence 
of death gainst all the Protestant pastors, and of 
perpetual imprisonment at the galleys against sill 
wh<i harboured them, the very place in which a pan- 
• tor might happen to be arrested was pronounced lia- 
ble to a fin^ of tliree thousand llvres. To execute 
such barbarous enactments as these ordinances con* 
faine/*was of course impassible; but by issuing 
such edicts, the king and the court were plainly in* 
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turning their desire that the persecution of former 
days should be renewed. Children were accordingly 
forcibly abducted from their parents, and a thousand 
acts of merciless oppression were perpetrated npon 
the poor Huguenots. A fresh emigration was the 
result, and availing themselves of their vicinity to 
the sea, no fewer than six hundred families belong- 
ing to Normandy alone fled from the kingdom. 
Numbers were flogged, others wore fined in enor- 
mous sums, some were imprisoned for life, and not 
a few sentenced to suffer death. In vain did the 
unhappy Huguenots appeal to Louis XV. in these 
calm, dignified, respectful words : “ We cannot live 
without following our religion, and we are com- 
pelled, however unwillingly, to supplicate your ma- 
lesty, with the most profound humility and respect, 
that you may please to allow us to leave the realm 
with our wives, our children, and our effects, to re- 
tire Into foreign countries, where we may freely wor- 
ship Qod in the fonn we believe to be indispensable, 
and on which depends our eternal happiness or 
misery/* The king and his council refused to grant 
even this reasonable request, and only treated the 
suppliants with aggravated cruelty. Particularly 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, the meet- 
ings were again attacked ; the intendant was ordered 
to rebaptize the children of the Reformed, and to 
proceed to a re-benediction of their marriages. 

“ Somo,” Bays Antoine Court, as quoted by De Fe- 
lice, “ ton, twelve, and fourteen years old, absolutely 
refused to bo led to the church, and it was necessary 
to drag them there by maiu force; some uttered 
piercing shrieks that went to the heArt; others 
throw themselves like young lions upon those who 
tried to seize them ; others, again, who had no other 
moans of showing their despite, turned the ceremony 
into ridicule which they were forced to undergo : 
when thoy were covered with a white doth, and the 
wAter was about to be sprinkled upon their heads, 
they exclaimed: 1 Are they going to shave us?’ 
The curate and the garrison of Lubbrii so greRtly tow* 
tured the children of the village in dragging them to 
the church, where they shut them up under lock and 
key, that some of thorn told the curate thoy seemed 
to see the devil whenever they looked upon him, and 
others, still more desperate, spat in his face. 11 

Notwithstanding tho determined resistance of the 
l’rotestants, baptism was administered to the chi A 
dren by force. This roused the indignation of the 
Reformed, more especially in the mountains of tan- 
guedoc, and had not the seal of the priests be eh 
checked by the government, it seemed to be almost 
certain that the war of the Camisards would be fought 
over again. * 

For a time the Protestants in Languedoc, as ,well 
as in other plaoes, enjoyed comparative tranquillity, « 
but on a sudden, in February 1754, the, Marshal de 
Richelieu, who happened to be governor of Langue- 
doc, and had hitherto exercised rule in a sfipt of 
mildness, and even kindness, issued imperative < or- 


ders to arrest the new converts, to watch and die* 
perse the meetings, to seize the preachers, and shoot 
them if they attempted to fly. This unexpected 
change in the policy of Richelieu excited both as- 
tonishment and alarm in the minds of the Protestants 
of the south of France. Some meetings were sus- 
pended, others were attacked by a rude and brutal 
soldiery, who hesitated not to perpetrate the most 
fearful enormities upon the assembled worshippers.* 

This sudden outburst of violence was followed in 
a short time by a period of toleration, during which 
the Reformed were permitted to hold consistories 
and synods, as well as meetings for religious wor- 
ship, without dread of interruption or molestation. 
Two synods were assembled in the province of Lower 
Languedoc in 1760 ; one of them consisting of twenty 
pastors and fifty-four elders; the other of fifteen 
pastors and thirty-eight elders. The meetings for 
worship became more regular, and were held more 
openly ; in some places under the eye of the ma- 
gistrates. The gaols were gradually emptied of pri- 
soners, whose only crime had been that they were 
present at a desert meeting, or had given shelter to 
a Protestant pastor. This improved state of mat- 
ters, however, was disturbed by the capital execu- 
tion at Toulouse of four persons in one case, and a 
venerable old man at another. Such cases as these 
occurring at a time when the rest of France was in 
the enjoyment of religious calm, awakened a strong 
feeling of shame and indignation in the bosoms of 
even the most bigoted Romanists. They were un- 
willing to be regarded as sympathizing even In the 
slightest degree with the judges and priests of Tou- 
louse. On the contrary, they strove by their whole 
deportment towards the Protestants to show that 
their hearts revolted from all such acts of intolerance 
and barbarity. 

Thus it was that from 1760 to 1787 each day 
lightened the burden of tho long-oppressed Hugue 
nots. No doubt, in that long interval, they were sub 
jected to many petty vexations and annoyances. They 
were often compelled to pay heavy fines and suffer 
ruinous extortions. In cases which regarded them 
in courts of law, the sentences of the judges were 
ambiguous and contradictory. Still a partial tolera- 
tion was felt to be an unspeakable blessing by men 
whose past history had been almost an unbroken 
series of calamities and trials of the heaviest kind. 
As the century rolled on, the spirit of the age in 
France became more decidedly tolerant. The school 
of Voltaire, the statesmen, and learned men of tho 
time, argued strongly in favour of civil and religions 
liberty. Louis XVI. hesitated, but public opinion 
assumed a still higher tone. At length the strong 
feelings on the subject, 'which had now become 
almost universal, found expression in the assembly of 
the Notables held in 1787. The king could resist no 
r longer, and, in November following, the Edict of 
Toleration received the royal signature. The privi* 
j leges which* this important document granted to Nov* 
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OnhollQi were these : the right of living in Fmuce, 
end of exercising s profession or trade in the king- 
dom, without being disturbed on account of religion ; 
the permission to marry legally before the officers of 
justice ; the authority to record the births of their 
children before the local judge ; and a regulation for 
the interment of those who could not be buried ac- 
cording to the Roman Catholic ritual, 
j Measured end incomplete though these conces- 
sions were, the edict which granted them was re- 
ceived by the whole body of the Protestants through- 
out France with feelings of joy and thanksgiving to 
Qod. All the churches now proceeded to reconsti- 
tute themselves on the ancient basis. The Consti- 
tuent Assembly, in 1789, threw open to Protestants 
equally with Roman Catholics, all the offices of 
state, and another decree pronounced them eligible 
to every civil and military office without exception. 
The following year saw Rabaut Saint Etienne, the 
son of a long-proscribed Protestant pastor, nomi- 
nated president of the Constituent Assembly. Ono 
decree alter another passed in favour of religious 
liberty. The property formerly confiscated on ac- 
count of religion, which was still in the possession of 
the State, was restored to the heirs of the lawful 
proprietors. All the rights of French citizens were 
restored tea the descendants of the refugees, on tlie 
sole condition that they should return to France; and 
take the civic oath. To every man was guaranteed 
the exercise of the religious worship to which he was 
attached. 

But the practice of a people is not always thoroughly 
consistent with the theory of their government. So 
it was with the French during the first Revolution. 
The liberties of the Protestants wero firmly secured 
by law, but they were shamefully violated in fact. 
The Protestants were legally eligible to all civil And 
military appointments, but they were nevertheless 
systematically excluded from all municijial councils, 
and generally from all elective offices. The consti- 
tution of 1793 professed to guarantee to the whole 
French people the free exercise of their worship. 
But in a few short months the Convention substi- 
tuted the Deeade for the ancient division of the 
week, and attempted to compel all to work on the 
Sabbath, whatever might be their scruples on the ‘ 
point All religious worship was now # abolished, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic. The churches 
wore shut, and the pastors prohibited from discharg- 
ing the duties of their office. Piety now coufined 
itself to the family and the closet. 

Such a state of thing* could not possibly continue 
long. Public opinion demanded the restoration of 
religious freedom, and, in 1796, it was domed that 
u no ono shall be prevented from exercising the wor- 
ship he has chosen, provided he conforms to the 
laws ; no one can be forced to contribute to the'ex- 
ponaes of any creed; the Republic salaries none!” 
Some of the Reformed churches now sought tg re* 
rganue themselves, but the process writ difficult, 


laborious, and slow. One of the diet acts of Napo 
Icon Buonaparte, on becoming first oonsui, was to 
sign a concordat with the legate of Pius VII. ; but 
although the Pope had urged strongly the acknow- 
ledgment of the Roman Catholic religion as the re- 
ligion of the State, the utmoat hie holiness oould 
obtain was the insertion in the preamble of the eon 
cordat of these words, “ The government of the Re- 
public recognizes the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
religion as the religion of tho great minority of the 
French people.” This was nothing more than the 
statement of a well-known and admitted fret. In 
all respects the Protestant pastors and the Romish 
clergy were on an equal footing, with the single ex- 
ception of pecuniary support. The Romish bishops 
and priests wore paid from the public treasury, but 
the Protestant pastors received no State pay what- 
ever, And were in one sense separated from the State, 
i Napoleon, however, did not relish the idea of Pro- 
testantism being totally independent of his autho- 
rity. Hence arqae the law of the year X. (1802) 
which, while it gave a State endowment to the lie 
formed church, took away from it every pretension 
to spiritual independence. The principal changes 
introduced by this law in the constitution of the 
church Are thus detailed by Dr. Lorimor : 

“ No doctrine, nor alteration of doctrine, shall be 
published or taught, without being first authorised 
by the Government. 

“ The maintenance of ministers shall be provided 
for, wherever the property and oblations of the com- 
munities fall short. 

44 The articles for the liberty of foundations in the 
organic laws of the Catholic worship, shall be com- 
mon to the Protestant Churches. 

“ There are to be two seminaries, one in the East 
of France for tho instruction of ministers of the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, and the other at Geneva for the 
Reformed Churches. The professors are to be named 
by tho First Consul, and no minister to be apfiointed 
without a certificate of his having studied in the 
seminary of his religion. The rules for the govern- 
ment of these seminaries to be also settled by the 
Government. 

“The Reformed Churches of France shall have 
pastors, local consistories, and synods. There shall 
be a consistorial church for every 0,000 souls of the 
sJne communion. Five consistorial churches shall 
form the district of a synod. 

“ Th4 number of the ministers or pastors in the 
safre consistorial church cannot be increased without 
the authority oWovemment. 

“The pastors cannot resign without stating their 
motives te Government, which shall approve or re 
Jdbt them. • 

• 44 The title of election shall bo presented to the 
First Consul for his approbation. 

% “ All the pastors now in exerdse are provision- - 
afiy confirmed. 

“$ach synod shall be composed of a pastor and * 
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notable of each church. The synods shall superin- 
tend tho celebration of worship and conduct of eccle- 
siastical affairs, and all their decisions shall be sub- 
mitted for the approbation of Government. The 
ynods cannot assemble until they have received the 
permission of Government, and no Syuodal Assem- 
bly shall last more than six days/' 

During the fourteen years of the Consulate and 
the Empire, the Protestant church was weak and 
inefficient. The forms were preserved, but the life 
if religion was well nigh gone. In 1807 there were 
not more than two hundred pastors ; there is more 
tlian double that number now. The French semi- 
nary founded by Antoine Court at tausanne had 
beeu transferred to Geneva ; but as it was found to 
oc inadequate to the purpose of its formation, the 
Emperor, in 1808, created a Faculty of Protestant 
theology at Montauban. The restoration of the Bour- 
bons to the throno of France took place in 1814, and « 
although equal protection was, at that time, declared 
to be given to every form of worships the people, par- 
ticularly in the south, began to threaten the Re- 
formed with new persecutions. But on the re-entry 
of Napoleon into Paris, the Protestant^ felt that they 
could now count upon the protection of the laws. 
This security, however, was of short duration Un- 
der the government of Louis XVJI1. they were 
assailed in the south by tho populace with a savage 
ferocity which knew no bounds. The Duke d'An- 
gouleme was despatched by tho king to inquire into 
tho state of the southern provinces. He found the 
places of worship at Nismes closed, and a part of 
the population compelled to flee for their lives, while 
others were in close concealment. After the lapse 
of six months, tho Protestant worship was re-estab- 
lished at Nismes, on the 17th of December 1815. 
In the other departments of France, with a few ex- 
ceptions, all was quiet, and neither the persons rlor 
property of the Protestants were exposed to the 
least molestation. Under Charles X. the numbers 
who avowed their adherence to the ProteAtAiit faith 
steadily and sensibly increased. From 1817 to 
1830, wlulo tho charter secured equal liberty to 
all creeds, the government of tho Restoration was 
by no means strict in its adherence to this great 
and important principle. Attempts were made to 
concuss the Protestants into an acknowledgment 
of Popery, so far as to pay some outward act bf 
homage or rospect to her religious processions. 
The law of sacrilege allowed profanation 6f Pro- 
testant worship, without incurring the penalty of im- 
prisonment, while the profanation ftf Romish wor- 
ship was to be visited witli the punishment of death. 
Charles X., as he advanced in years, gavo himself 
up to tho guidauce of priests, and the oonseqpente 
was, that the greatest partiality was shown to Ror 
manists in the distribution of public offices. But if 
not enjoying royal favour, the Protestant Church ofj 
France was permitted to operate with unfettered : 
activity in the great work of propagating Christian- 


ity. To her is due the honour of liaving been in' 
strumental in the formation at first, and In the 
maintenance ever since, of the Bible Society of 
France ; the Religious Tract Society, and the Society 
for the Encouragement of Primary Instruction . 

The lie volution of 1830, which called Louis Phil- 
ippe to the dignity of King of the French, led the 
Protestants to expect that their position would be 
improved. The Chamber of Deputies, in revising tip* 
Charter, abrogated the sixth article upon the religion 
of the State, and readopted the terms of the concordat 
as to the Reformed Catholic religion being the religion 
of the majority of the French. But though the ex- 
pectations of the ProteBtants were disappointed, their 
numbers steadily increased, so that in 1838 the Cal- 
vinist or Reformed church had eighty -nine consisto- 
ries, and about four hundred and sixty ministers; 
while the Lutheran church had thirty-seven consis- 
tories, and nearly two hundred and sixty ministers. 
In the course of ten years more, during which the 
liberties of the Protestant churches were becoming 
gradually more circumscribed, and the influence 
of the Romish priesthood gathering strength, an- 
other revolution brought Louis Napoleon upon the 
sceno. Now a very general hope was entertained 
that the cause of religious liberty in Frauce would 
receive a mighty impulse. An assembly of the dele- 
gates of the Reformed churches was held in Paris in 
May 1848. The chief point which came under dis- 
cussion was, the relation between the Church and 
the State, when the great majority declared them- 
selves in favour of the alliance being preserved, 
without however compromising the independence ol 
the church. It was resolved also to call a regular 
assembly to take into consideration the state and 
prospects of Protestantism. Being only a voluntary 
meeting, not recognized by the law, only from se- 
venty to eighty members attended. It was proposed 
tb At a confession of faith should be drawn up, which 
might be acknowledged as the creed of the French 
Protestant churches. This proposal, however, gave 
rise to a very keen and stormy debate, the majority 
being of opinion that doctrinal points should not be 
taken up by the assembly ; the variety of sentiment 
on such subjects which existed among French Pro- 
testants being in their view a sufficient reason for 
avoiding all, discussion on matters of the kind. A 
minority of the members, small in number, but 
bearing a high character for piety and seal, con- 
tended earnestly for a confession of faith, as being 
absolutely necessary to presene the Tuity of the 
churches and their harmony in doctrine ; but finding 
that the great majority of the meeting was opposed 
to their views, they protested and withdrew, resolved 
to form themselves into a separate body. The majo- 
rity continued their sittings, and having revised the 
! dbriWtitution of the French Protestant churches, they 
I drew up a scheme of ecclesiastical organisation which 
! ihej laid before the Minister of Publio Instruction, 

| with a view to the recognition of the churches by 
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th» State. The constitution which was embodied in 
the scheme, but which the government has never 
formally recognised, was the Presbyterian system of 
the early Protestant Church of France. 

The minority who had left the assembly, along 
with a few congregations who were standing separate 
from the Protestant churches, formed themselves 
into a new Christian communion under the name of 
{he Union of the Evangelical Churches in France. 
The first meeting of the synod of this body took 
place on the 20th August 1849, when a profession of 
faith was drawn up, and a form of church organiza- 
tion. Their synod is held not annually, but every 
alternate year. Since its original formation, this 
body has been slowly on the increase, and now num- 
bers 26 churches, 22 ministers, and nearly 2,000 
members. 

For three years after the revolution in 1848. con- 
siderable doubt existed as to the precise rotations 
between the Church and the State, lu December 
1861, however, when Louis Napoleon became Em- 
peror of France, the proclamation of the constitution 
of the empire embodied in it a recognition of the 
concordat of 1801, as still regulating the rotations in 
Church and State. This was a heavy disappoint- 
ment to the Protestants, who were flattering them- 
selves that under Napoleon III. their position would 
be greatly improved. The Romish church, however, 
maintains a complete ascendency at this moment in 
France, not only in numbers, Protestants being only a 
small fractional jiart of the whole population, but in 
influence and power. The government nominally 
tolerates all forms of religious worship, but through- 
out the whole country, Protestants are subjected to 
numberless annoyances and restrictions, and petty 
persecutions at the hands of the local authorities. 
The latest accounts reckon the Protestants of Fiance 
•of all denominations at no more than 800,000, while 
the Roman Catholics number nearly 36,000,000. 

FRANCIS (St.) D f ASSISI, a celebrated name in 
the Romish calendar, having been the originator of 
the well-known order of Franciscans (which see). 
He was the son of a rich merchant at Assisi in Italy, 
where he was bom in a. d. 1182. His early educa- 
tion was directed towards preparation for a mercan- 
tile life, but at the age of twenty-four he was brought 
under serious impressions while Laid on a sick-bed. 
From the date of his recovery he seems to have been 
liable to frequent dreams and visions, which ho re- 
garded as loud calls from dieaven to enter upon the 
life of a monk. Thus on one occasion he saw in 
vision a palace filled with weapons, each of them 
marked with the sign of the cross, and on asking to 
whom they belonged, he was answered, “To thee 
and thy soldiers." Fort time Francis imagined that * 
his vocation was to rebuild ruined churches, an<\ 
accordingly he went from place to place collecting 
money for this purpose. But on one occasion while 
attending mass, the words of Christ to his disciple!, * 
Hat. t. 9, 10, “ Provide neither gold, tor silver, nor 


brass in your purses, nor scrip tor your journey, neither 
two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves : for the work* 
man is worthy of his meat;*' were impressed deeply 
upon his mind, and imagining that he was called to 
obey literally tine injunction of our Lord, he assumed 
the dress referred to, and in a state of literal poverty 
he wandered atamt preaching repentance. Thus he 
gathered round him a number of followers whom he 
resolved to associate in a religious brotherhood, pro* 
fearing in all its strictness anil austerity, evangelical 
poverty. He repaired accordingly to Rome, aud laid 
his rulo before Pope Inuocent HI., from whom he is 
said to have received little or no encouragement to 
carry out his project. But a vision at night is said 
to li&ve led his Holiness to sanction the plan and 
rule of Francis. 

In a.d. 1210, Francis had only eleven followers, 
and in tho following year they had so increased in- 
number, that he sent a huge company of them to 
travel all over Italy, preaching, and, as mendicant 
friars, begging their bread. The order rose into high 
reputation, and in A.d. 1215 Innocent 111. declared 
his public approbation of the Franciscan society. 
The first general chapter of the order was held in the 
following year, and Cardinal Ugolino, afterwards 
Pope Gregory IX., became its patron. 

Animated by an ardent missionary spirit, Francis 
D’Assisi joined an expodition against the Saracens \ 
in 1219, with no other view than to preach the ; 
gospel to the soldiers. At the siege of Damietta in \ 
Egypt, wo find him acting as a missionary in the * 
Christian army, and not contontcd with preaching ; 
repentance among thoso who professed his own faith, j 
he resolved in the fervour of his zcaI to go over to •. 
the Moliammedan army with the view of Addressing j 
them also. He was seized accordingly, and dragged j 
as a prisoner before the Sultan of Egypt* The \ 
Moslem functionary, contrary to the cxpecta* j 
tions of Francis, received him with respect, invited 
him to preach for several successive days before 
himself and his officers, sending him back afterwards 
to the camp of the Franks with this parting request, : 
11 Pray for me, that God may enlighten me, and en- 
able me to hold firmly to that religion which is most 
pleasing to him." 

Francis founded three different spiritual orders. 
The first, which was called by the name of the Ml* 
|nok Bkotkkus or Fkiak* AIinokh, was con- 
firmed by Pope Ifonorius 111. The second was an 
order of nuns, called after the fust superintendent, 
•the ordetof St. Clara. The third, which was called 
the order of iPenitord Hi uthtm } was founded in A. p. 
1221, kiqjl consisted of pious laymen, who would not, 
or coukl not, renounce the family life, and were per- 
mitted tp live together in a kind of spiritual union, 
after one rule, and under one superior. . 

Shortly before the death of Francis, it is alleges 
that, afuft earnest prayer for conformity to Christ,! 
there appeared wounds in his 1 lands and feet andl 
riift, like those of our Saviour on the cross. These | 
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tigmata of St. Francis, as they are called, were five 
In number, and bled continually, but at his death no 
wounds could be seen in liis body. For two years 
after he resided at Assisi in a state of great weak* 
ness, and at last died on the 14th October ▲. d. 1226. 
lie was buried at Rome, and his name was inserted 
in the catalogue of Romish saints. 

FRANCIS (St.) DE PAULA, a celebrated Rom- 
ish saint, bom in Calabria, who founded the order of 
Minims (which see) in the fifteenth century. Ho 
was educated in a Franciscan convent at St. Mark, 
in his native province, and in a short time came to 
surpass all the other monks in strict observance of 
the rule of St. Francis. At fifteen years of age he 
took up his abode in a hole in a rock where lie 
practised many austerities. It was in 1435 that he 
laid the foundations of his order, building several 
small cells and a chapel which he dedicated to St. 
Francis d f Assisi. As the number of his disciples in- 
creased, he erected a monastery and church at Paula. 
He erected another convent at Spepzauo in 1453, a 
third at Crotona in 1460, and a fourth at Milazzo in 
Sicily. In connection with this last monastery, it is 
related of Francis, that when some markers refused 
to convey him from ItAly to Sicily on account of his 
poverty, the saint calmly spread his cloak upon the 
sea, and thus was carried safely over as on dry hind. 
The new order set on foot by Francis, made rapid 
progress in Italy; audits founder having been invited 
by Irouis XI. to visit France, he complied with the 
invitation, And succeeded in introducing Iub order 
into that country also. Soon after it was established 
in Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella, who built n 
monastery for tho Minims at Malaga. The order 
was admitted into Germany under the Emperor 
Maximilian about the year 141)7. Francis died in 
1507 at the very advanced ago of ninety-one, arid ho 
was canonized by Pope Lee X. in the year 151!). 1 
FRANCIS (St.), FRATERNITY OF T1IE 
GIRDLE OF, a devotional society in the Church of 
Romo. Tho members dress in a sack of an ash 
colour; they tie this sack with a thick coni adorned 
with a large chaplet of wood; they wear an escut- 
cheon on which are the arms of the order of St. Fran- 
cis ; in processions they walk barefooted, cartying in 
their hand a large wooden cross. 

FRANCIS (St.), HERMITS OF. See Minims 
(Order of). V 

FRANCISCANS, a celobratod order of mendicant 
mollks which arose in the thirteenth century, deriv- 
ing its name from St. Francis d’ Assisi, its* founder? 
It was formally approved by llonortaa 111. a. d. 
1223 ; and had become very numerous when Francis 
died A. D. 1226. By way of displaying his humility, 
ho called the members of his order FraUrculi or* 
Little Brothers, which in Italian is expressed 'by 
Pratrieelli , and in Latin by Minorca or Minors. The 
rule which the Franciscans received from their ori- 
ginator was, to the effect that they were to liwe in c 
common, observe chastity, and yield obedience troth 


to the Pope And to the superior of the order. An 
indispensable condition of admission into the order 
was, that all applicants must sell their whole posses- 
sions, of whatever kind, and give the proceeds to ths 
poor ; and it was also required that they should per- 
form a year's noviciate, at the close of which they 
might be admitted on vowing that they would never 
quit the order on any account. The friars were 
bound to make use of the Roman Breviary, and the 
lay brothers to recite every day for their office sev 
enty-six paternosters. Besides observing Lent, the 
members of the order were required to fast from All 
Saints' day to Christmas. They were forbidden to 
ride on horseback unless in cases of urgent neces- 
sity ; and in travelling from place to place they were 
enjoined to eat whatever was set before them. They 
were forbidden in the strictest manner to receive 
money either directly or indirectly, and while they 
were to derive their subsistence from the labour of 
their own hands, they must receive as wages any- 
thing except money. They were imperatively re- 
quired to possess nothing of their own, and should the 
proceeds of their labour be insufficient for their main- 
tenance, they must go a-begging, and with the alms 
they collected they must help one another. Their 
lmbit was appointed to consist of a tunic, a hood, a 
cord for a girdle, and a pair of drawers. 

Tho order of Franciscans were furnished with 
power to grant indulgences, and thus, though pro- 
fessed mendicants, they were in possession of ample 
means of support. This privilege rapidly gained 
for them a wide-spread popularity, rendering them 
powerful rivals to the bishops and priests, and also 
to the other monastic orders. The rule of St. Fran- 
cis, as has been already mentioned, prescribed abso- 
lute poverty; but immediately after the death ot 
their founder, many of the Minora, as they were 
called, departed from this rigorous enactment, and* 
Gregory IX., A. n. 1231, relaxed tho severity of the 
law. This step on the part of the Pope, however, 
gave rise to a keen controversy among the Francis- 
cans, and Appeal having again been made to Rome, 
Innocent IV., A. i>. 1245, decided in favour of those 
who wished a relaxation of the rule, declaring that 
Franciscan monks might hold lands, houses, furni- 
ture, books, &c., and might use them freely; but 
that the right of property in all such cases belonged 
to St. Peter, and to the Church of Rome, without 
whose consent nothing should be sold, exchanged, or 
in any way transferred to* others. This decision of 
the Pope excited no small discontent in the minds of 
the Caesarians or Spirituals of the order, some ot 
whom retired into the deserts to carry out their aus- 
tere vietfs, whilo others were banished for their 
refractory conduct. 

An entire change, however, took place in the whole 
aspect* of affairs as regarded the Franciscans, by the 
election of John of Parma to the office of general of 
the ortjer, a. d. 1247. Being opposed to the relaxation 
of the rule oFSt. Fronde, he recalled the exiles, and 
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ngoined a stnot observance to the very letter of the 
taw on which the order was founded. The result 
was, that In the oourse of two short yean he was 
compelled to resign hie office, and several who agreed 
with him in sentiment were cast into prison. The 
general who succeeded was the celebrated Father 
Bona ventura, who wished, in order to prevent a divi- 
sion Of the contending parties, to occupy neutral 
ground. The controversy, however, continued to be 
carried on with keenness on both sides, and a. d. 
1257, Alexander IV., being invited to decide bo* 
tween them, ratidod the interpretation of the rule of 
St. Francis given by Innocent IV. But at an as- 
sembly of the order held A. d. 1260, the interpreta- 
tion of Innocent was abrogated, so far at leaBt as it 
differed from the interpretation previously given by 
Qregory IX. 

Besides the controversy which raged among the 
FVanciscans in regard to the true meaning of their 
rule, tho order was distracted by a dispute which 
arose as to the prophecies of Joachim, an abbot of 
Flora in Calabria, who was looked upon by the Ita- 
lian populace generally as an inspired man, wlioso 
predictions of the future were to bo viewed as equal 
in authority with those of the ancient prophets. 
This favourite seer, wlioso prophecies were contained 
in a work .called 1 Tho Everlasting Gospel/ and by 
the vulgar, 4 The Book of Joachim/ foretold, among 
other tilings, the destruction of tho Romish church, 
as being corrupt and offensive to God. lie taught 
that two dispensations had already passed, those of 
the Father And of the Son, and that a third, still 
more perfect than the other two, was at hAnd, 
namely, the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. The 
stricter party of the Franciscans, or the Spirituals, as 
they were called, maintained that Joachim was a 
true prophet, and indeed that ho was that angel 
whom John in tho Revelation saw flying through 
the heavens. 

In the midst of these bitter contentions another 
work appeared bearing to be 4 An Introduction to 
the Everlasting Gospel/ and which contained the 
bold statements, tliat St. Francis was the angel men- 
tioned in the Revelation; that the Gospel of Christ 
would be abrogated in the year 1200, and that this 
new Everlasting Gospel of Joachim would take iu* 
place ; and, finally, tliat this change would be brought 
about by itinerant barefooted friars. % fliis book, 
which is said to have been tho production of a Spirit- 
ual Franciscan, named Gefhnrd, was published at 
Paris A. D. 1254, but instead of exalting the Fran- 
ciscans, as was its obvious design, it only roused the 
popular indignation all the more against them, so 
that Alexander IV., A. l). 1255, was compelled to 
forbid its circulation ; and* by authority of the uni- 
versity of Paris it was publicly burned. 

Under the prudent management of Bonaventufa, 
the Franciscan order maintained comparative tran- 
quillity during hit life, but, after hit death, the die- 
vtnffiffn^i which had fortneiijt been casied In in 


reference to the rule of their founder, broke out with 
as great violence a a ever. One party earnestly de- 
sired the rule to be abrogated at being beyond the 
powor of human nature fully to practiae ; the other 
party were equally desirous that the primitive strict- 
ness should be observed. In conformity with the 
wishes and opinions of the latter, Pope Nioolaut III, 
published, in A. D. 1270, the famous constitution 
which confirmed the rule of St. Francis lit all itt 
original austerity and strictness. In this document 
the monks were required to renounce, or, as the 
papal decree termed it, expropriate all right of pro- 
perty or ownership, and they were allowed merely 
the use of things necessary, not of their property, 
which belonged, as lnnoceut IV. had decided, to the 
Church of Rome. The constitution thus given by 
Nicolaus failed to satisfy the Spiritual party of the 
Franciscans, particularly those iu the province of 
iNarbounc in Franco, who were headed by Peter 
John Oliva, a mau hold in great repute for sanctity 
and learning. U ndcr the guidance of this individual, 
whom they regarded as a prophet, the Spirituals 
Assailed the more lax monks of the order. The con- 
tention was earriod on with great vehemence on both 
sides ; but at length a general was appointed over 
the order who allowed tho ancicut discipline to be- 
come prostrate, and even the appearance of poverty 
to become extinct, lu Italy and France, as well a« 
in other countries, the Spirituals continued to pro- 
test loudly against tho prevailing laxity of opinion 
and practice among the members, until at length, un- 
der Boniface VIII., they seceded from the rest, open- 
ly condemning the interpretation which Nicolaus 111 
had given of their rule. In 1294, sorno of the Ita- 
lian Spirituals wore allow cm! by Cadeslino V. to form 
a new and separate community, professing to strip 
themselves of all possessions and nil property, accord 
ing to tho original arrangement of St. Francis. This 
distinct society, however, was suppressed by Boni- 
face VI 11.; but various associations continued to 
exist in Italy in spite of tho l'opo, and from that 
country they spread over tho greatest part of Eu- 
rope, contending earnestly against tho corruptions 
of tho Church of Romo, down even to tho tirno ol 
tho Refownation. (Sc© Fratku ki.u.) The Fran- 
ciscans, as well as their rivals the Dominicans, pro- 
bably from the very fact of their being Mendicant 
rf>nks, acquired great reputation and vast influence 
in every country whore they were found ; and, accord- 
ingly, they were objects of tho utmost jealousy, and 
cvm hatred, among all ranks of the clergy, as wall 
as in the univqpntiea. The gr fiat privileges which 
they enj&yfd above tho other orders of monks, gave 
them sm^k power that they were able to undermine 
the ancient discipline of the church, and to take into 
theif own hands the management of all religious con* 
*eerns. Such was the extent of their popularity, that 
they were the favourite preachers and chosen oon- 
* feasors of the people in every European country which 
had din braced the Christian faith. 
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FRER-WI LLERS. See Arminianb. 

FRENCH PROPHETS. See Camibabdb. 

FREY, the tutelar deity of the ancient Swedes, 
who, according to the Edda, presided over the sea* 
sons of the year, and bestowed peace, fertility, and 
riches. The Scandinavian festival of Jul was cele- 
brated hi honour of Frey or the Son, in order to ob- 
tain a propitious year and fruitful seasons. In the 
(Seat temple of Upsal, Frey stood at the left hand of 
Thor, and was represented of both sexes, and with 
various other attributes which dnuracterixed produc- 
tiveness. On the festival in honour of this god, 
sacrifices, feasting, nocturnal assemblies, and all the 
demonstrations of the most intense joy prevailed. 
Ptoy is declared in the Edda to be one of the most 
celebrated of the gods. 

FREYJA, the sister of Frey (which see), and 
goddess of love among the ancient Scandinavians. 
She was invoked to obtain happy marriages, and 
easy childbirths. She dispensed pleasures, et\joy- 
ments, and delights of all kinds. The Edda styles 
her the most favourable of the goddesses ; but she 
vent to war as well as Odin, and divided with him 
the souls of the slain. She is generally thought to 
have been the same with the Aphrodite of the. 
Greeks, and Venue of the Homans, since the sixth 
day of the* week, which was consecrated to her under 
the name of Friday or Frevja’s day, was called in 
I .at in Die* Ventrii, or the day of Venus. Frcyja is 
mentioned in the Edda as the most propitious of the 
goddesses ; her abode in heaven is called Fdlkvdng, 
the folk’s mead or dwelling. In the field of battle 
she asserts her claim to one half of the slain, the 
other half belonging to Odin. “ Her mansion,” says 
the Edda, “ called Sessri'winir, is large and magnifi- 
cent ; thence she sallies forth in a car drawn by two 
cats. She lends a very favourable ear to those who 
fae to her for assistance. It is from her name that 
women of birth and fortune are called in our lan- 
guage Frcyjor. She is very fond of love ditties, and 
all lovers would do well to invoke her. She is wed- 
ded to a person called Odur, and their daughter, 
named Hnossa, is so very handsome that whatever 
is beautiful and precious is called by her name 
( hnosbr ). But Odur left his wife in order to travel 
into very remote countries. Since tliat time Freyjfc 
continually weeps, and her tears are drops of pure 
gold. She has a great variety of names, for having 
gone over many countries in search of her husband, 
each people gave her a different name. She is thus 
called MardfiU, Horn, Gefii, and Syr, and also Vana- 
dfs. She possesses the necklace ^r^s^ng.” The 
learned Icelander, Finn Magnusen, regards Frey and 
Frqja as the personifications of the sun and moon. 
FRIARS. See MonaEhibm. 

FRIARS MINORS. See Franciscans, 

FRIDAY, the day set apart by the Mohamfiie- 
dans as their weekly Sabbath, which like the Jev« 
they commence at sunset on the previous evening. 4 
Various reasons have been assigned for the selection 


of this day, some Accounting for it by alleging that 
on a Friday Mohammed entered into Medina, others 
stating it to be in commemoration of the creation of 
man. The most probable reason however is, that the 
ancient Arabians held their solemn assemblies on that 
day, and Mohammed, iu introducing his new religiou, 
made no change in this particular. But whatever 
may have been the ground of its original appoint- 
ment, it is regarded by the Mohammedaus as the 
chief and most excellent of all days, and they ima- 
gine that the last general judgment will liappen on 
this day. The public services, which occupy only a 
portion of the day, the rest being devoted to busi- 
ness and recreation, commence at noon, and besides 
the usual prayers, there are additional ceremonies 
performed, including the reading or reciting of parts 
of the Koran from the reading-desk, and the delivery 
of sermons from the pulpit by the limims. There 
p religious services are performed with the utmost gra- 
vity and decorum. Both in the Greek and Latin 
churches Friday has always boon regarded as a litany 
or humiliation day, in memory of the crucifixion of 
Christ which took place on this day. In the early 
Christian charcli, divine worship was celebrated on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, which received the name of 
stationer}' days, because they continued their assem- 
blies on these days to a great length, till three o'clock 
in the afternoon. For this reason they were also 
called half-fasts, in opposition to the Lent, fast which 
lasted till evening. Tcrtullian, Clemens, Alexandria 
mis, and Origen, refer to the custom of observing 
Wednesdays and Fridays as fast-days ; and Tortul- 
lian says that on these days they always celebrated 
the communion. 

FRIENDS (Society or), a denomination of pro- 
fessing Christians, commonly railed Quakers, which 
arose in Eqgland about the middle of the seventeenth 
cintury. Its founder was George Fox, the son of a 
weaver, at Drayton in Leicestershire, who in 1(5411 
began to promulgate his peculiar sentiments, which 
seemed to constitute the last and probably the ex- 
tromest of those protests which the Reformation 
lodged against the ritualistic religion of the Church of 
Home. When Luther protested against the errors 
of Romof Christianity had been reduced to a system 
of empty and unmeaning forms; the life of religion had 
almost totally disappeared, and a dead ritualism now 
fccupied its place. In these circumstances the light 
of the Reformation began to dawn, and the first 
feeble*fortli-puttingt» of life to manifest themselves. 
With Luther, Melancthon, Zuifigle, Calvin, the light 
became gradually clearer, and the life stronger and 
more phlfytble. At length a living church stood 
forth snpd the darkness which enshrouded the pro* 
dessing Christian church, and asserted its position as 
thc*truc Reformed church of Christ. In the strug- 
gle which then took place between light and dark- 
ness, botwitn life and death, it is not at all surprising 
that %>me ardent minds should have rushed into 
extrfhnS opinions. Of these George Fox must be 
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regarded u the representative of a large and respect- 
able body. Early impressed with the importance of 
true spiritual religion, and the utter inefficiency of 
the more forms of worship to give life and energy to 
the soul, he spent much time in retirement, reading, 
and meditating upon the Scriptures, and earnestly 
praying for the revelation of inward light by the 
communication of the Holy Spirit. He speaks of 
hiinsolf as “ knowing pureness and righteousness at 
eleven years of age.” The Reformation in his view 
had done much towards introducing a more spiritual 
worship, but even after all that had been accom- 
plished, he conceived that too much reliance was 
even yet placed on outward forms and on the agency 
of human means, to the neglect of the Iloly Spirit 
of God, the necessity and importance of whose 
agency in the enlightenment, conversion, and sancti- 
fication of the soul, he was disposed to estimate far 
more highly than all subordinate agency whatever*, 
Impressed deeply with the strong views which lie 
had begun to entertain on this subject, George Fox 
felt it to be his duty to make known his principles 
throughout England. He accordingly set out on a 
preaching tour throughout different counties, travel- 
ling generally on foot, and everywhere declining to 
receive compensation for his labours. His preaching 
was eminently successful in persuading many to 
adopt his peculiar opinions, and in the course of a 
few years he gathered around him a largo body, who 
conscientiously avowed their firm belief in the doc- 
trines which ho taught. 

At the period when Fox commenced his ministry, 
the minds of the English pooplo were much disturbed 
by the civil war which raged throughout the coun- 
try, and their opinions were quite unsettled both as 
to political and religious matters. In such a state of 
the public mind any new theory, whether it regarded 
the church or the State, required only to bo im- 
pounded to meet with riady acceptance from not a 
few. Hence, wherever George Fox promulgated his 
opinions, novel and extravagant, though they might 
appear to some, ho found crowds of admiring audi- 
tors, and a considerable body of ardent believers. 
All worship, ho taught, which is acceptable to God 
must be conducted in spirit and in truth, gud there- 
fore all ritual religious services are unnecessary. 
On several occasions, we find him accordingly car- 
rying his principles so far ns to go into places 
public worship and address the congregation during 
the time of service. This liberty seems to ha\o been 
exercised to a greater extent than according to ojjr 
modern notions was consistent with cither prudence 
or propriety. But how often do we find cases in the 
history of every body of Christians in which zeal 
outruns discretion. „ 

The ardour and enthusiasm which chkracteiCzed 
some of the adherents of the new sect, exposed them 1 
to much misrepresentation and reproach. » Cases of in- 
discretion arc recorded which no doubt were except 
tional and rare. To give some colour to the 'f e- 


rities practised against them, pretexts were draws 
from supposed violations of the regulations of civil 
policy: 44 A Christian exhortation to an assembly 
after the priest had done and the worship was over y wit 
denominated interrupting public worship, and dia* 
tnrbingthe priest in his office; an honest testimony 
against wickedness in the streets or market-place, 
was styled a breach of the peace ; and their appear- 
ing before the magistrates covered, a contempt pi 
authority; hence proceeded fines, imprisonments, 
and spoiling of goods. Nay, so hot were some of the 
magistrates for persecution, even in Cromwell's time, 
that by an unparalleled and most niyust misconstruc- 
tion of tho law against vagrants, they tortured with 
cruel whippings, and exposed in the stocks, the 
bodies of both men and women of good estate and 
reputation, merely because they went under the de- 
nomination of Quakers." 

Several obsolete statutes were brought to bear most 
heavily upon Friends, though originally enacted with 
a view of reaching the Papists, who refused to con- 
form to the established religion. Among these was 
an act possod iu the 23d year of Heniy VIII. ’s reign, 
against subtracting or withholding tithes; obliging 
justices to commit obstinate defendants to prison, un- 
til they should find sufficient security for their com- 
pliance. Laws were made in Elizabeth’s reign for 
enforcing a uniformity of worship, authorizing the 
levy of a fine of one shilling per week for the use ot 
the poor, from such as did not resort to some church 
of the established religion, every Sabbath or holy- 
day ; and also another establishing a forfeiture of 
twenty pounds per month for the like default. A 
third law empowered the officers to seize all the 
goods, or a third part of the lands, of every such 
offender for the fine of twenty pounds. And, as ii 
these wore not sufficiently severe, another was eiv 
acted in the 35th year of Queen Elizabeth, oblig- 
ing offenders in the liko case to abjure the realm, oa 
pain of death. No sect, indeed, suffered more se- 
verely than Friends from the disgraceful and into- 
lerant acts against Protestant Dissenters, which were 
passed, from time to time, during the long period 
which elapsed, from the reign of Elizabeth to that or 
William and Mary, when tho Toleration Act of 1688 
secured religious liberty to all nonconformists. 
Friends, however, were still subject to prosecutions 
for tithes, and for refusing to swear ; but, in 1695, a 
bill was carried in Parliament allowing the solemn 
affirmation of a Friend instead of an oath. 

It is impossible to deny that, in the early history 
of this sect, individuals were sometimes found who 
mistook the promptings of their own minds for the 
impulses of tho Holy Spirit, exposing the community 
to which they belonged tr unmerited odium, but it 
is equally undeniable, that many of the followers of 
Gsoqgc Fox were earnest and devout men, who 44 felt,” 
to ysc the language of one of tbeir mmilter, 44 that they 
needed to know more the power of Christ Jesus in 
their bwn hearts, making them new creatures, bruin 
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ing Satan, and putting him under their fret, and ro- 
te wing their soul* up into the divine image, which 
was lost in Adam 'a Call, and sanctifying them wholly 
h body, soul, and spirit, tlirough the inward opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost and fire.” By the preach- 
ing of George Fox, such men were led to see that 
they had been vesting contented with a more histo- 
rical belief of the doctrines of the gospel, without 
asking to experience tiie living power of the truth 
in their hearts by the effectual inworkiug of the 
Holy Spirit. The rapid spread of the doctrines of 
the friends was surprising, and although attempts 
were made to represent them to Cromwell as danger- 
ous, and even seditious persons, the Protector was 
too sagacious and far-sighted to be prevailed upon to 
treat with intolerance a sect which, wliatevcr might 
be thought of their theoretical opinions, were among 
the best friends and promoters of peace and good 
order in the country. 

The infant society was soon joined by persons be- 
longing even to the most noble families, as well as by 
several ministers of the gospel. In the course of a few 
years meetings were formed in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and although exposed to severe persecu- 
tion, the body continued to increase in numbers, and 
some zealous members of the Society travelled to 
foreign countries, believing themselves to be divinely 
called to propagate the truth of God. Some passed 
over to the Continent, preaching and establishing 
meetiugs in Holland and other countries ; while 
others found their way into Asia, and even among 
the barbarous tribes of Africa. About the same 
period, some members of the Society of Friends ar- 
rived in America, and so rapid has been the progress 
of the sect in the United States, that at this day, by 
far the largest body of the Friend* is to be found in 
that country. 

•In the reign of Charles II. both the doctrine and 
discipline of the Friends began to assume a more 
definite and fixed character ; a result, for which they 
were chiefly indebted to the wisdom of their founder. 
Fox commenced at an early period to establish meet- j 
ings for discipline, and the first objects to which 
the attention of these meetings wo* directed, were 
the care of the poor and destitute ; the manner of 
accomplishing marriage* ; the registry of births and'j 
deaths ; the education and apprenticing of children ; 
the granting of suitable certificates of unity and ap- 
probation to ministers who travelled abroad; and 
the preservation of an account of the sufferings to 
which the Friends were subjected in maintaining | 
their religious principles. 

It must be quite obvious, even to the most 
superficial tliinker, that the peculiar doctrinal 
views of the Friends cannft fail to affect materially 
the whole practical arrangements of the body. 
Thus the all-importance attached to the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit leads them to reject a minis- 
try specially trained for the office, and to regard 
o very one, whether male or female, eon ^ ^hom 


the gift lias been conferred by the Holy Spirit, 
from above, as having a call from heaven to preach 
the gospel. Accordingly, there ia no paid minis- 
try in the Society of Frieuda; and any brother 
or sister, who feels a conscious impulse from the 
Spirit to address the brethren, ia allowed to do 
•o. It not unfrcquently happens, accordingly, that 
meetings are held for public worship, in which the 
whole time is occupied in secret meditation and 
prayer, without a single word being uttered by any 
oue in tho assembly. Tlie practice of silent worship 
is thus defended by Elisha Bates : “ When some 
formerly wore urging our Lord to go to the feast of 
tabernacles, he said unto them : * My time is not yet 
come : but your time is alway ready, 1 John vii. 6. 
And Ins disciples can often adopt a similar language, 
feeling their utter incapacity, of themselves, for any 
good word or work ; and that they know not what 
go pray for as they ought, without the helping in- 
fluence of the Spirit of Truth : and thcreforo, they 
cannot presume tp sot about this solemn engagement, 
without tho necessary qualification. For if ‘ no man 
can call Jesus Lord, but by the Holy Ghost, 1 how 
cau any act of devotion be performed without this in- 
fluence ¥ Neither prayer, praise nor thanksgiving, 
can be acceptable, unless it arise from a sensible fuel- 
ing in our hearts ; which is produced only by the 
operation of grace there. This brings us into a sense 
of our own condition, and gives access to the Father 
of Mercies. Worship performed without these qua- 
lifications, must be will-worn/iif), and as unacceptable 
a* those outward pretences of the Jews, while their 
hearts were far from God. 

“ We, therefore, believe it right, when we assemble 
for the puqiose of Divine worship, to sit down in 
reverent silence ; endeavouring to abstract our minds 
from all things but tho one great object of adora- 
tion : and in this humble, waiting state of mind, to 
remain in silence, unless we should l>e favoured with 
the qualification and command for vocal language, in 
preaching, prayer, or praise. 

“ G(xl is a Spirit, and can be approached only by 
spirit. Hence vocal sound is not necessary to con- 
vey to Him the desires, which his own Divine in- 
fluence hrt* raised iu our hearts. I^Aiigiiogc is only 
necessary to convey sentiments from man to man. 
Our Father, who south in secret, and who knows wluU 
w| need Iiefore we ask him, and who enables us, by the 
help of his own Divine influence, to make interces- 
sion a&ording to his will — sees, hears, and knows 
what thus passes in the secret of the heart, without 
the interventiemof words. 

“ Whch % number of individuals thus sit down, in 
solemn sUcnce, waiting upon God — their minds be- 
ing abstracted from all inferior objects, and their 
jjpirifs engaged in exercise for the arising of the 
Word of Life, a spiritual communion is felt, end 
they are mutually helpful to each other. The hea- 
I’vfenly virtue and solemnity is felt to flow as (Iron 
I vesigf to vessel. For when a meeting is thus g* 
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tliored in the name and power of Christ, he is often 
plained to appear among them in great glory, re- 
vealed to that perception and quickened understand- 
ing, which is the effect of his own Divine work in 
their hearts. All this may be effected, though there 
may not have been a word spoken in the meeting. 

“ There is, ill silent worship, something so beauti- 
ful, so sublime, so consistent with the relation in 
which we stand to God, that it appears strange there 
should exist a single doubt of its propriety.” 

In the view or the Friends, outward ceremonies 
are not only useless, in a strictly spiritual religion, 
but they are absolutely injurious, withdrawing the 
mind from that pure abstracted communion with 
God which forms the very essence of acceptable de- 
votion. Hence they reject baptism in the outward 
dispensation of it, admitting only the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, They reject also the outward obser- 
vance of the Lord's Supper, believing that its truq, 
object is accomplished by the inwurd communion of 
the soul with God. On the same ground, namely, 
that religion is purely spiritual in its character, they 
| reckon it proper to avoid the ohser vance of all fasts 
or festivals of A sacred kind, all outwml adorning of 

N churches, and the use of music in worship, whether 
v of a vocal or instrument al character. 

From the constancy with which they dwell on the 
necessity of the illumination of tho Spirit, And their 
depreciation of the outward means of grace, the 
Friends have sometimes been charged with a want of 
sufficient reverence for -no written Word of God. 
This, however, they uniformly deny, alleging that 
they hold the Bible in such veneration, that they obey 
its precepts to the very letter. Thus, in regard to 
swearing, they literally “ swear not at all,” oven in a 
court of justice. “ Thou shult not kill, ” they strictly 
and literally obey by refusing to become soldiers, or 
to draw the sword even in self-defence ; regarding 
war as opposed to the/* whole spirit of the gospel. 
In obedience to the command of Christ, which they 
interpret literally, they “call no man Master,” 
and os Jesus said to his disciples, “Be ye not 
called Jtabbi,” they refuse to give or to take titles 
of honour and respect of every kind, addressing every 
one, man and woman, by their plain Christian name, 
or by tho simple expression, 11 Friend ; ” and they 
always use the singular pronoun, “ thou” and “ thee,” 
instead of the customary plural “ you.” They jpo- 
main covered in the presence of the sovereign, in 
courts of law and in tho church. Their dress is 
simple, their inode of living temperate, their whole 
deportment grave and sodate. They discountenance 
all frivolous amusements, or the reading «f trilling 
productions. As they refuse remuneration for preach- 
ing the gospel among themselves, they decliue fo 
contribute for the support of the ministers of other 
denominations. Hence they refuse to pay tithes oV 
church-rates, preferring to allow theipgoods to be 
seized and sold by tho public authorities for the pay* 
ment of the tax As the natural consequent of 


their opinions, they are strongly opposed to the en? 
dowment of any religions denomination by the State 

The Frieuds look upon the Sabbath as a day spe- 
cially set apart for religious duties, and inculcate its 
observance both by public and private worship ; and 
while they regard every day as alike holy, they gladly 
avail themselves of the opportunity of setting apart 
one day in seven, in common with other Christians, 
for the public worship of God. The Pagan namps 
which custom has imposed upon days and months, 
are rejected by the Friends, who substitute “ first 
day” for Sunday, “ second day” for Monday ; and in 
the same way they ubo “ first month” for January, 
41 second month” for February, and so forth. 

To administer discipline and arrange the affairs ol 
the Society, the Friends have monthly, quarterly, 
and yearly meetings. The females have a similar 
series of meetings, not however to exercise disci 
pline, but simply for mutual edification. Every 
child of a member is, in virtue of his descent, entitled 
to all the privileges of the Society. Marriage is 
regarded as a Divine ordinance, but they view the 
interference of a priest in the matter as uncalled 
for, holding a human priesthood to be abrogated 
under tho gospel. The monthly meetings consist 
of all the congregations within a limited circuit, and 
the objects for which they assemble are various, 
chiefly having a reference to the admission of new 
members, the granting of certificates to those who 
are changing their place of residence, the exercise of 
discipline, and the election of elders to watch ovei 
the ministry. Attention is also paid at these meet- 
ings to the making provision for poor members, and 
securing education for their children. Quarterly 
meetings aro composed of several monthly meetings 
from which they receive regular reports of their pro- 
ceedings, while it is also their duty to hear appeals 
from their decisions. The yearly meetings, agajn, 
are composed of tho quarterly meetings, or repre- 
sentatives from thorn. These are the finAl courts of 
appeal, and they have the general superintendence of 
tho whole Society in a particular country. Con- 
nected with the yearly meeting thero is a meeting 
for sufferings, composed of ministers, elders, and 
members chosen by tho quarterly meetings. The 
original design of this assembly was to make appli 
cation to government in behalf of those members of 
the Society who were exposed to suffering and per- 
secution in the early history of the body. Its ob- 
ject, however, is now completely changed, and it 
forms a standing committee appointed to watch over 
tho whole concerns of the Society when the yearly 
meeting is not assembled. There Are frequent meet- 
ings, also, of preachers and elders for mutual consul- 
tation and advice. The fiends are not allowed to 
carry their disputes into the regular courts of law, 
but, aro bound by the laws of the Society to submit 
tlje matter to the arbitration of two or more of theti 
fellow-members. 

FVom tjxe rise of,. the Society of Friends till the 
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Revolution in 1688 they were exposed to the most j 
severe and harassing persecutions, ostensibly because 
they refilled to take oaths, or to pay tithes, but in 
reality because of their nonconformist principles. 
Since the Revolution they have enjoyed the benefits 
of the Toleration Act. By enactments passed in the 
reign of William IV., their affirmations are accepted 
in courts of law instead of oaths, and by the abroga- 
tion of the Test Acts they have been rendered eligi- 
ble to public offices. It would appear that since 
1800, the Friends have been diminishing rather than 
increasing in numbers, a state of matters which they 
themselves account for by the constant emigration of 
members to America, where the Friends exist in 
hu$e numbers. In 1800, the number of their meet- 
ing-houses in England amounted to 413, while the 
census in 1851 reports only 371, corresponding pro- 
bably to not more than 20,000 members. In Scot- 
land only six meeting-houses are reported, so that in 
all likelihood there are not more than 1,000 persons 
belonging to the Society of Friends in the northern 
parts of the island. Nearly twenty years ago a small 
secession from the body took place in Manchester, 
which did not exceed the number of 200 members, 
who assumed to themselves the name of Evangelical 
Friends. This body was but short-lived, the place 
of worship which they built for themselves having, 
in the course of a few years, been disposed of to an- 
other Christian body, and the congregation scat- 
tered. 

J^The controversy which agitated the Society for 
some time, and led to a partial secession, is usually 
known by the name of the Beacon controversy, and 
involved the three points of Immediate Revelation, 
Perceptible Guidance, and Universal Saving Light. 
The seceding body argued, tliat the doctrino of the 
^Society of Friends, in regard to Immediate Revela- 
tion, as being attested by consciousness alone, was a 
virtual denial of the Inspired Word of God, as lading 
the only test of truth. In a certain sense, undoubt- 
edly, as Dr. Wardlaw very clearly shows, in his 
* Friendly Letters to the Society of Friends/ it is 
admitted by Christians generally, that the Holy 
Spirit imparts spiritual discernment to the sonl, and 
this spiritual discernment may, in a modified setiRf , 
be called the revealing of Christ to the mind. But 
the grand difference between the ger^ral doctrine 
and that of the Friends is, that, in the belief of 
the former, the Holy Spirit teaches no more 
than what is contained m the Bible, but in the 
belief of the latter, the Spirit unfolds to the under- 
standing of believers, the great principles contain- 
ed in the Holy Scriptures, applying them to the 
various exigencies and duties of life. This view 
the Seceders regard as trenching on the authority 
of the inspired word. Such a doctrine, say they, « 
excludes the Holy Scriptures from the 9 {face 
which Protestant Christians uniformly assign to 
them, that of being the sole standard and /ule of 
fiuth and obedience. And, iftdeed, thiFcotpequence 


would seem naturally to follow, did the Friends not 
plainly assert their belief, that 11 the Scriptures form 
the only fit outward judge of controversies among 
Christians, and that whatever doctrine is contrary 
to their testimony, may, therefore, be justly re- 
garded as false.” Tim Society of Friends refttse 
to give the Scriptures the title of the Word of' 
God, reserving that title for Jesus Christ per- 
sonally, and the Holy Spirit, by which he oper- 
ates on the soul of the believer. They main 
tain, however, that the lloly Scriptures were 
given by inspiration of God, and that they are 
to be “ reverently received, diligently read, and their 
commands faithfully obeyed.” Besides, it is true 
of tbe Friends that no body of Christians lend a 
more efficient support to Bible Societies, or show 
greater seal in diffusing the Scriptures all around 


> ''tTJm doctrino of PerocpkW* Guidance is another of 
those peculiar tenets maintained by the Friends, 
which has beaq keenly disputed by the seceding 
party among them. To understand the precise mean- 
ing of this expression, we may simply quote tho 
statement o(*Will»am Penn on the subject, 11 When 
neither man,” says he, “ nor Scriptures are near us, 
yet there continually attends us that Spirit of truth, 
that immediately informs us of our thoughts, words, 
and deeds, and gives us true directions what to do, 
and what to leave undone. Is not this the rule ot 
life ? If ye are led by the Spirit of God, then are 
ye sons of God.” Now, it is an undoubted truth, 
that every Christian depends upon the influence of 
the Spirit of God for grace to discharge the duties 
and endure the trials of life. The only point in dis- 
pute between the Friends and other Christian deno- 
minations is, whether the grace by which the Chris- 
tian is guided be perceptible or not, and if percep- 
tibly, whether it is capable of being distinguished in 
our consciousness from the unassisted operation of 
our own thoughts. Even the Friends themselves, 
if we may take Mr. Gurney as representing the sen- 
timents of his follow* members, acknowledge that 
there is no infallible means of distinguishing between 
the true guide and the false guide. If so, then 
how ard we to know that the impulses which we 
attribute to the Holy Spirit are not tbe dictates of 
our own imagination. We are compelled to seek a 
♦est external to ourselves, by whfoh to tiy the two 
competing guides within the soul, *md that test is no 
Other than the Holy Scriptures of truth. But it la 
llue to the Friends to state, that while they hold the 
doctrine of iiftmcdiate spiritual guidance, they fully 
recogniza the divine authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. •Bible classes are in some places held in 
•which the young are carefully instructed in tbe doc- 
trines and precepts of the Bible, the teachers being 
members of the Society of Friends. 

The laft point which gave rise to the contro- 
versy between the seceding party axi^tho general 
gfynety of Friends was the Universality of Saving 
4 A 
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Light or Grace, or in other word*, the Arminian people. The spirit of persecution now burst forth 
doctrine that Jesus Christ by his finished work upon in America with even greater virulence than in 
the cross hath brought all men into a salvable state, England. The peaceable Friends were treated with 
so that, to use the words of Dr. Adam Clarke , 11 every the most inhuman cruelty, and several of them were 
human soul may be saved, if it be not his own fault.' 1 put to death on the gallows. The New Engl and 
The doctrine held by the Friends on this subject is, Puritans exhibited a savage cruelty towards the 
that “ independently of any outward information persecuted strangers who had landed on their 
whatever, every individual human creature may in shores, such as it is impossible to read without fcel- 
himself come to the virtual knowledge of the 8a* ings of horror. Some had their ears cut off, others 
viour." In some of the earlier writings of Friends, their tongues bored through with a hot iron, othesi 
a few unguarded expressions occur, such as “Saving were stripped naked and publicly whipped, ma 
Light," and “ the Christ within," which are seldom Were heavily fined, many were imprisoned, and 
if ever to be found in the writings of Friends At the many more were doomed to perpetual exile, 
present day. These, however, have doubtless given ^Mr. Marsdcn, in his * Christian Churches and Sects, 
rise to much misunderstanding on the part of those gives a lively picture of the last hours of some ot 
who are not intimately acquainted with the doctrines the martyrs of this bloody period in New England t 
of the body. And this circumstance alone may ac- “ The fir«t victims who sealed their testimony with 
count for the controversy on the three peculiar doc- their blood were William Robinson, a merchant of 
trines, the maintenance of which by the Friends gave 1 London, and Mormadukc Stephenson of Yorkshire, 
rise some years ago to an extensive schism in the who, together witli Mary Dyer, the wife of a respcc- 
body. No change, however, has taken place in either table colonist, were sentenced to the gallows in Oc- 
the doctrines or discipline of the Society itself, but on tober, 1659. Robinson and Stephenson had been 
the contrary, in the Minute of the London yearly banished under the law of the previous year ; they 
meeting in 1848, they plainly avow theft- determine- soon returned, and paid the forfeit of their lives, 
tion to “ uphold their ancient standard of faith and Mary Dyer was reprieved after the halter had been 
practice in all its fulness, spirituality, and simplicity." put about her neck ; for it appears that these cruel- 
h HI ENDS (Society of) IN AMERICA. The tics disgusted many of the colonists, and that Endi- 
origin of this soct in America ih due to the violent cot, struggling between a sense of shame, and the 
persecutions which the Friends were called upon to impulses of fanaticism, was disposed, upon the whole, 
endure in England in the early period of their his- to spare her life. She was conveyed on horseback, 
tory. About ten years after George Fox had first attended by four guards, to Rhode Island; in the 
promulgated his peculiar opinions, so large a band of spring sho returned to Boston, and was immediately 
followers had gathered round him, that both Church brought before Endicot, and condemned to die the 

and 8tato began to dread the new soct which had next day. Site was led through the town, guarded 

arisen, and was daily growing in numbers and in in- with a troop of soldiers, the drums beating all the 

fiuence. f lhey were Nonconformists of a peculiar way, to drown her voice, had sho attempted to ad- 

kind, more stem and unyielding than any that had dress the people. She was again beneath the gal- 
yot appeared. 'I hey refused to pay tithes, believing lows, when a reprieve was offered if she would pro-* 
that their doing so would bo on their part a virtual mise to return into banishment. * In obedience to 

recognition of an unchristian system. No wonder the will of the Lord I came,' sho said, ‘and in his 

that in the intolerant reign of the Second Charles, will 1 abide faithful unto death.' She was told that 
t iese earnest men should call down upon them the sho was guilty of her own blood, to which she mado 
vengeance of Laud and tho Star Chamber. In the face answer thus : 4 Nay ; I came to keep bloodguiltiness 
of the most cruel persecution, the followers of Fox from you, desiring you to repeal the unrighteous and 
were steady and persevering in their proclamation of unjust law of banishment under pain of death, made 
what they believed to ho the truth of God. The re- against tho innocent servants of the Lord ; therefore, 
suit was, that thousands were imprisoned and their my blood will be required at your hands who wil- 


goods confiscated, while some, wearied and worn outf fully do it ; but for those who do it in the simplicity 


with grinding oppression, sought a home on a foreign 
shore. Of these, two female Friends, Mary Fisher 
and Ann Austin, sailed for America. They reach ei 
the port of Boston in July 1656, and their arrival 
roused the inhabitants of the town to such,fuPy tlrnt 
the poor unoffending women were not suffered to 
land, hut compelled to return in the sam$ ship to 
England. Tho most stringent enactments w#re 
passed against the introduction of Friends into the 
colony. All however was ineffectual, numbers found 

their WAV into the town of Boston an /I fliAtp nritiM. i 


of their hearts, I desire the Lord to forgive them. I 
came to do the will of myt Father, and in obedience 
to His will I stand, even to death.' Thus Maiy 
Dyer bore her last testimony to the two great 
Quaker doctrines of implicit submission to the guid- 
ance of the inward light, and of passive quietude in 
suffering without wrath &n£ almost without remon 


might give a frightful catalogue of men and 
noon whipped from town to town, through the 


heir way into the town of Boston, and their nrind- •[ \Sfew England States; but it is enough to show the 
dee were embraced by a considerable number of \1» | discipline though which Quakerism passed in Its in- 
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fhaey, and the character of the age in which it was 
Graded so roughly. The people of England and the 
Parliament were shocked; and Endicot and his 
friends felt it necessary to seud home an apology for 
their cruelties, and ( to vindicate themselves/ as they 
say, 1 from the clamorous accusations of severity.' 
They advance no extenuation, except the necessity 
\of providing for their own security against ‘the im- 
totuous, frantic fury' of the Quakers — the impetuous, 
nbnio fury, to wit, of Mary Dyer ! 

*%Other martyrs followed. In 1661 William Led- 
dra and Wenlock Christison thought fit to return 
from banishment, and were immediately imprisoned 
In chains. When brought to trial, Leddra asked, 
reasonably enough, ‘What evil have I done?' The 
court answered, that his own confession was as good 
as a thousand witnesses; that he maintained the 
innocence of the Quakers who had been put to death ; 
and, moreover, tliat he kept his lint on in court ; and 
that he said thee and thou. 1 Will you put me to 
death,' said he, 4 for speaking English, and for not 
taking off my clothes?' 4 A man,' replied the 
court, 4 may speak treason in English.' 4 And is it 
treason/ he rejoined, 4 to sav thee and thou to a 
sitiglo person? 1 He received no answer; but ten 
days afterwards he was hanged, exclaiming, 1 1 com- 
mit my righteous cause to thee, O God.’ Christison 
was asked upon his trial by Endicot the governor, 

4 What dost thou here?’ 4 1 am come here/ said the 
prisoner, 4 to warn you that you shed no more inno- 
cent blood, for the blood which you have shed al- 
ready cries to the Lord God for vengeance to come 
upon you.' Whereupon it was said, ‘Take him 
away, gaoler. 1 lie was brought up Again, and tried 
by a jury, for the colonists now began to fear the 
opinion of the mother-country ; ho was brought in 
guilty, protesting manfully against the iniquity of 
their proceedings. 1 1 appeal,' said he, 4 to the laws 
of my own nation ; I never heard or read of any law 
in England to hang Quakers ! ' His courage saved 
his life : in a few days, Wenlock and twenty-seven 
of his friends were set at liberty. Wenlock treated 
his judges with contempt. 4 What means this?' 
said he, 4 have you a new law, that 1 am to be set at 
liberty?' 4 Yes/ said they. ‘Then/ he replied 
4 you have deceived roost people.’ ‘How so?' said 
they. 4 Because they thought the gallows had been 
your list weapon.' Two of the company, Peter 
Pearson and Judith Brown, as some atonement for 
the wounded honour of tl«e magistrates, were strip- 
ped to the waist, fastened to a cart's-tail, and whip- 
ped through the town of Boston. Soon afterwords 
an order arrived from Charles II., who was now 
restored, dated the 9th of December, 1661, com- 
manding Endicot to dedlst from further proceed- 
ings against the Quakers; whatever their offence, 
and whether they had been condemned or not/tfley 
were to be sent over to England, together with '‘the J 
respective crimes and offences laid to their duirge, 
and tried according to the law! of the hffid ft noroe. 


Happily for the persecuted Quakers, Governor En • 
dicut died the next year. One of his last acts, iu 
defiance of the crown, was the flogging of a Quaker. 

It was with such a baptism of blood that the Society 
of Friends in America commenced its career. The 
principles of the body, however, continued to spread 
with the most amaxing rapidity. In 1662, a large 
accession was mado to their numbers by the arrival 
of William Penn from England, who, having had on 
extensive tract of land mode over to him by royal char- 
ter, planted the flourishing colony of Pennsylvania. 
Iu the first year of its settlement, nearly three thou- 
sand colonists arrived, and with various fluctuations, 
the colony of Pennsylvania, with its large capital 
city Philadelphia, which contains about half a mil- 
lion of inhabitants, continues to bo the chief seat of 
the Friends in Amorica. In Indiana, the number of 
Friends amounts to about 40,000. The youth of the 
1 New England Friends, Dr. Schaff informs us, desert 
largely either to the Episcopal church or to the In- 
different world. . 

The Friends in America are calculated to amount 
to nearly 200,000. As a body they aro orthodox 
in doctrine, and firmly cleave to the Bible ami 
the original doctrine ami discipline of the sect; 
but a small party, named from their founder, EUas 
Hicks, JIiCKRiTCfl (which sec), having departed 
from the truth, separated from the main body in 
1827. They hold Unitarian aud rationalistic opi- 
nions in reference to the divinity of Christ, and 
identify the inward fight with natural reason. The 
Hicksite Friends are among the most strenuous 
advocates of abolitionism and female emancipa- 
tion. A class of American Quakers, contrary to the 
general views of tho Friends, who condemn all war 
as unlawful, joined in the Revolutionary War, and 
hence received the mime of “the Fighting Quakers.” 
At an early period, immediately after the death of 
Fox, which occurred in 1691, George Keith, one 
of the most learned members of the Society, wlm 
hod settled it) Pennsylvania, becAino involved in a 
controversy with his brethren on tho human nature 
of Christ, which terminated in 1696 in his expulsion 
from the laxly with his adherents. This gave rise 
to a seit called after their founder Kkithuns 
( which see). 

FRIENDS OF GOD, Christian societies which 
'fere formed in the south and west of Germany, as 
early as the thirteenth century, ai.J continued on- 
wards gradually preparing the way for the Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century. These societies had 
their principal* seats in Strosburg, Basle, Cologne, 
And Nuremberg. Tho name by which they were 
known, Frimdt of God, was not intended to design 
haty an exclusive party or sect, but simply to denote 
$ that the members had reached that stage of apiritual 
life at which they were actuated by disinterested 
love to God, such as they considered woe indicated 
by tjtfyrords of our blessed Lord in John xv. 16, 
44 henceforth I call you not servants ; for tbe servant 
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ksoweth not what hi* lord doeth : hut I have called 
you friend* ; for all thing* that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto you." One of the 
Friend* of God, the Dominican John Tauler, thus 
comment* on this passage, “The 4 henceforth* waa 
from the time they forsook all and followed him; 
thon they were hi* friends And no longer servant*." 
The cliaracteristic feature* of the Friends of God as 
they were exhibited in practical life are thus noted 
by Meander : “ From the number of theso Friend* of 
God came those monks and ecclesiastics who took 
the liveliest interest in the spiritual guidance of the 
laity, preached in the German language, and laboured 
not merely to educate tbo laity to orthodox think- 
iiig, to the devotional exercises of the church, to 
mortification*, and to various kind* of good works, 
hut to lead them forward to a deeper experience of 
Christianity, to a truly diviuo life according to their 
own understanding of it. Great and striking was 
the difference between the common preachers who 
were eager to display their own Acuteness and learn- 
ing, who amused the people with tales and legends, 
warned them only against the grosser sins, and re- 
commended almsgiving and donations td the church, 
and theso preachers belonging to the Friends of 
God, who mitered profoundly into the internal rcli- I 
gious life, and sought to trace sanctification back to 
a hidden life in God os its inmost ground. Great 
and striking the difference between those who had 
no other object in view than to work on the imagi- 
nation by descriptions of hell and of purgatory, and 
thus to frighten men from sin or drive them to pur- 
chase indulgences, and those men who pointed be- 
yond foar and the hope of reward, to the love of 
God which could desire no higher portion than Him- 
self! From the number of these Friends of God 
came those priests, who, scorning to bo troubled by 
the common scruples during the time of the papal 
interdict and amidst the ravages of the Black Death, 
bestowed the consolations of religion on the forsaken 
people. They put forth from Strasburg, a letter ad- 
dressed to the collective body of the clergy, arguing 
to show the injustice and wrong of leaving the poor 
ignorant people to die under the ban. Thus Tauler 
in Strasburg, without fear of the black vomft, which 
carried off many of the clergy, laboured incessantly 
during the interdict for the welfare of the people. 
Those Friend* of God could pursue their work witll 1 
the less opposition because they recognized in all the 
standing regulations of the church tho divine ap- 
pointment; because they followed the principle <K 
passive obedience, where it did not direct ly^eontra- 
dict the demands of their own consciences, and 
strictly submitted to their ecclesiastical superiors. 
They recommended the conscientious diariiarg^ of 
all duties required by the church laws, looked upon I 
evory outward exorcise of religion prescribed by the 
church as a preparation for a higher stage of spiritual 
perfection , and yet they knew how to warn ,ifi©p at* 
the same time against all exterualiaatiou of religion 


and supposed meritoriouanes* of good works* They 
pointed constantly from external things to the mors 
hidden depths of the religious life. Thus Tauler, in 
a sermon where he compares many prelates of his 
time with blind leaders of the blind, after having 
spoken of the several gradations of spiritual supe- 
riors, from tho pope downwards, remarks: ‘Were 
they all disposed to treat me ill, to be wolves to me 
and snap at me, I am still to lay myself in true ret 
signatiori and pubmisaiveness humbly at their feet, 
and to do it without murmur or gainsaying.* The 
same preacher says : * Behold, for this, have all works 
been invented and devised, with good exercises of 
virtue, such as prayer, reading, singing, fasting, 
watching, and kneeling, and whatever other virtuous 
exercises there may be, that the man may be occu* 
f>ied therewith ami kept away from foreign, unsuit- 
able, ungodly thing*. Know, that shouldst thou 
r let thyself be stablied a thousand times a*day, and 
come to life again ; shouldst thou let thyself be 
strung to a wheel, and eat thorns And stones ; with all 
this, thou couldst not overcome sin of thyself. But 
sink thyself into tho deep, unfathomable mercy of 
God, with a humble, submissive will, under God and 
all creatures, and know that then alone Christ would 
give it thee, out of his great kindness, and free good- 
ness, and love, and compassion.’ *’ • 

Tho Friends of God exercised a powerful influence 
over tho laity, not only by their preaching and at- 
tention to common pastoral duties, but by acting as 
confessors and guides, urging upon those who sub- 
mitted to them the duty of following their instruc- 
tions as if they heard a voice from heaven. It often 
happened, accordingly, that priests adopted as con- 
fessors laymen whom they might happen to regard 
as more advanced than they in the Divine life. Thus 
we liiul a layman. A.i>. 1340. impelled by a thricu- 
repoated vision, travelling to Strasburg that he might 
further enlighten John Tauler, who at that time waa 
considered one of the most disringuifched preachers, 
nml after hearing from him a sermon on Christian 
perfection, the lay-stranger plainly told him that he 
considered him a mere man of book* and a Pharisee. 
So deeply was the mind of Tauler impressed with 
what this layman told him, that he chose him as the 
Friend of God, who was to be hi* guide, and sub- 
mitted himself wholly for a time to his directions. 
The layman, who thus became the confessor of a 
priest, was Nicholas of Basle, a man of great influ- 
ence in his day, and whet, belonging to the ancient 
church of the Wakkmscs, devoted himself to the 
work of introducing a more experimental Christianity. 
And in this respect he had a great advantage ovei 
the other Friends of God, not being fettered by the 
enslaving tendencies of the rituAli&m of Borne* 
Nicholas continued through a long life to propagate 
the pfire gospel both in Germany and France, but at 
Jeiqfth in lus old age he was arrested at Vienna by 
1 the Inquisition, and burned as a heretic at the stoke. 

I It was sc&ttly to hi expected that in an age whan 
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MM mm (imply groping after the light, there should 
anted no differences of opinion imong the 
members of societies so numerous and wide -spread 
an the friends el God The fundamental idea of 
their teaching was, that men ought to long after 
union with God, and while the due subordination of 
the creature to the Creator was kept in view, as well 
as the infinite distance of sinful man from a holy 
God, there was little danger of such an idea leading 
to heresy. But when man began to throw aside his be- 
ootUing humility, and to exalt and even deify himself, 
the consequence was, the gradual introduction of a 
fanatical pantheism, opposed to all positive revela- 
tion, to everything supernatural, to every intimation 
of a God above the world. Thus there arose in these 
Christian societies, in course of time, two parties 
widely differing from each other, a Theistic and a 
Pantheistic party, the first considering it necessary 
to unite the contemplative with the practical in ac- 
tual life, the intuitive absorption, in God with active 
love ; while the other regarded it as the highest per- 
fection to attain a pantheistic quietism that despised 
all active labour. The writings of Eckhart afford 
examples of the latter teaching; the writings of 
Ruysbrock, and Tauicr of to former. The pan- 
theism of Eckhart is displayci in such propositions 
as these: " We are transformed wholly into God, 
and transformed into him in the same way as, in the 
sacrament, the bread is transformed into tho body of 
Christ. I become thus transformed into him, lie- 
canse it is he himself who brings it about that I am 
his. All that the Pat her gave to his rion when bom 
into human nature, all this he has given to me ; I 
except nothing here, neither unity nor holiness ; but 
he has given all to me as to himself. All that the 
holy Scriptures say of Christ, is true also of every 
good and godlike man. Everything that belongs to 
the divine essence, belongs also to the godly and 
righteous man ; therefore such a person docs all tliat 
God docs, and with God created the heavens and 
the earth, and is a begetter of the eternal Word, and 
God can do nothing without such a person. The 
good man must make his own will so identical with 
God's will as to will all that God wills; because 
flod, in a certain sense, wills that l should have 
sinned, I ought not to wish that 1 had not sinned.* 1 ’ 
In the view of these Pantheists the great thing was 
God In the mind or consciousness of than. They 
imagined the creatuq^to be in themselves nothing; 
God the true being, the real # sub*tance of all things. 
Against such erroneous mystics Ruysbrock earnestly 
contended. "No doubt they reckon themselves,” 
says he, M very wise and holy ; but as they have not 
been baptised with the Divine Spirit and true love, 
they do not find God aryl his kingdom, but only 
their own essence, and a formless repose in which, as 
they fancy, they enjoy felicity.** Their radical truer 
Ruysbrock viewed as developing itself in a fourfold 
fotm, either as directed against the Holy Ghost, 
eonsrituring what may be tenped PmthQsde Quiet- 


ism / or against the fruiter, forming Fo mt hei rti e 
Esttiism ; or against the Son, a form of heresy which 
Ullmaun proposes to call Ptmokrittieuma ; or gener- 
ally against God and the church, constituting pure 
Nihilism. The first form of heresy consisted in 
their placing themselves above the Holy Spirit, and 
in claiming a perfect identity with the absolute 
which reposes in itself, and is without act or opera 
tion. The second form consisted in plaeiug thorn* 
selves simply and directly on an equality with God, 
considering themselves as by nature God, and hav- 
ing come iuto existence by their own free will. The 
third form consisted in putting themselves upon a 
level with Christ, both according to his divine and 
human natures. The last form of heresy consisted 
in «etting themselves on a level with the absolute 
nullity! having wholly lost themselves, and having 
become that nullity which they believed God to be. 
t The spirit of Pantheistic mysticism In the different 
forms thus referred to, in process of time pervaded 
extensively the affiliated societies of the friends of 
God. But by tlft strenuous efforts of Ruysbrock a 
more correct mode of thinking began to manifest 
itself, along vatli an earnest desire for practical re- 
form. These two tendencies wore combined in the 
teaching of Ruysbrock, and by his influence and in- 
structions he was the instrument of giving John 
Tauicr to Germany, and Gerhard Groot to the Ne- 
therlands, both of whom originated brotherhoods or 
societies moro pure in doctrine and more practical 
in their spirit than tho Friends of God, We re- 
fer to the Brethren of the Common IM, the Brethren 
of the Free Spirit , and similar institutions, which 
tended powerfully to train the public mind to more 
correct views of Divine truth, am! thus operated as 
useful forerunners of the Reformation. 

FRTGGA, the principal goddess among tho an- 
cient Scandinavians. She is supposed to have been 
the Earthy which many ancient nations worshipped, 
calling her Mother Earth, and the Mother of the 
Gods. Frigea was the daughter of Fjttrgyn, and as 
the wife of Odin, the Alfmiir or AH -Father, they 
and their offspring form the race that are called the 
A$fir % a race tliat dwelt in Atgard tho old, and the 
regions asotind it. Frigga was at once the daughter 
and tho wife of Odin. Their firstborn son was Asa- 
Thor, who is endowed with strength and valour, and 
therefore hath power over everything that hath life, 
frigga lias a magnificent mansion in Asgnrd called 
FmsftUr 

JFTJNEK^L HITES. It seems to have been the 
custom of thc^IIebrews at a very early period to 
bury their dead a few days after the vital spark had 
fled, as it # was inconvenient to keep a dead body long 
qnburied, any oue who touched it being by the Levi- 
ticaWsw ceremonially unclean, and consequently de- 
prived of spiritual privileges, as well as cut off from 
all intercotute with friends and neighbours* During 
•their aqjourn in Egypt the Hebrews deferred burial, 
stick if wts probably in reference to this practice that 
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Mo«es extended the period of uncleanness contracted 
from a dead body to woven days, that tlie people 
might he induced to hasten the interment of thoir 
dead. The Jew* owed no coffin for the burial of the 
dead, but simply a bier or narrow bed, consisting of A 
plain wooden frame on which the body was placed, 
and thus curried by bearers to the tornb. In 2 Citron, 
xvi. 14, it is said of the bier or bed in which king 
Asa was laid after his death, 11 And they buried him 
in his own sepulchres, which he had made for him- 
self in the city of David, and laid him in the bed 
which was filled with sweet odours and divers kinds 
of spices prepared by the apothecaries 1 art: and 
they made a very great burning for him.” The cof- 
fin was not used except in llahylon or Egypt. 

Funeral processions among the ancient Orientals 
were often on a grand scale, more especially when 
the deceased was a person of high rank. Thus we 
tend an Account of the funeral of Jacob in Gen. l. c1 
7 —0, 11 And Joseph went up to bury his father : and 
with him went up all tho servants of Pharaoh, the 
elders of his house, and all the cldfas of the land of 
Egypt, and all the house of Joseph, and his brethren, 
and his father's house: only tluiif liple ones, and 
their flocks, and their herds, they left in the land of 
Goshen. And there went up with him lioth chariots 
and horsemen : and it was a very groat company.” 
At tlm funeral of persons of inferior rank, the corpse 
was followed to tho grave by the friends of the de- 
ceased, and also by mourners hired for the occasion. 
It appears to have been customary among many an- 
cient nations to throw pieces of gold and silver along 
with other precious articles into tho grave immedi- 
ately after the body was deposited there. In very 
early times tho dead wore buried in caverns; afterwards 
the more humble classes were laid in holes dug in 
tho earth, while the more wealthy were deposited in 
subterraneous recesses, either natural or artiticipl. 
Tho entrance into these latter burying-places was by 
a descent of a number of steps which led to several 
apartments. The bodies wore laid in niches in the 
wal^. The portals of these tombs were kept care- 
fully closed, and the doors were painted white on tho 
last month of ovory year, the month Adar, probably 
in order to prevent those who came to the passover 
from touching thorn, and thereby being rendered 
ceremonially unclean. To secure a family burying- 
placo was regarded among the Jews as a matter pf 
great importance, and accordingly, a minute account 
is given iu tho Rook of Genesis of the purchase by 
Abraham of a sepulchre from the sous of Hcth. r £o 
be deprived of buml was accounted one of the hea- 
viest of calamities, and it is denounced against Jexe- 
M as a punishment for her crimes. The family 
tombs of the Jews were generally near their houses 
and often in their gardous. Such was thb case with 
the sepulchre belonging to Joseph of AriniAthea, in"' 
which the body of our blessed Lord waalaid. There 
seems to have existed at Jerusalem a separate bury- < 
ing-place for tho Jewish kings, and no greater .dis- 


honour could be shown to any oi th«ii noiNuds 
than to exclude him from tills privileged resting 
place. 

The modern Jews, instead of dose coffins use four 
plain boards loosely joined together; and the Rob- 
bies sAy that the bottom should only consist of lathS| 
in order that the worms may destroy the body the 
sooner, for according to Rabbi Isaac, “ A worm in a 
dead body is as painful as a needle in a living one.” 
When the corpse is laid within the four plain board!, 
there is put over the other sepulchral garments the 
Talkth or square garment with fringes, which the 
deceased had been accustomed to wear in the syna- 
gogue. The funeral rites are thus described by Mr. 
Allen in his 1 Modem Judaism “When the body 
is carried to tho place of interment, the coffin ia 
opened; and some earth, supposed to have been 
brought from Jerusalem, is placed under the head in 
a small bog, or strewed about tho body, as a preser- 
vative. Tho relations and friends of the deceased 
then approach the corpse, one after another, holding 
one of his great toes in each hand, and imploring 
him to pardon all the offences they had committed 
against him in his life-time, and not to report evil 
against them in the other world: and the nearest 
relations have their garments rent. 

“ Among the Jews in some countries, it is cus- 
tomary, after the coffin has been nAiled up, for ten 
men to walk in solemn precision round it seven 
times; repeating at the same time, prayers for the 
soul of the deceased: but this custom is not uni- 
versal. 

“ When the coffin is placed in the ground, each 
of the relations throws some earth upon it; and as 
soon as the grave is tilled, the persons who have con- 
ducted the interment, all run away as fast as possible, 
lest they should hear the knock of the angel, who is 
supposed to come and knock upon the coffin, saying 
in Hebrew: Wicked! wicked! what is thy Pa»uk1" 
.See Dkad (Rkatino tiu:). 

“ When the relations return from the funeral, 
they all sit down upon the floor, and a chair is placed 
before them, with eggs boiled hard, a little salt, and 
a small loaf; a small portion of which is eaten by 
each of them, in order to break the fast which they 
profess to have kept from the moment of the de- 
cease: And ten Jews who lutve passed the age of 
thirteen, repeat prayers for the dead morning and 
evening ; and At the close of these prayers, the sons 
of the doceased, or his nearest male relatives, repeat 
the Kodesh , — a prayer which is considered as having 
sufficient efficacy to deliver the deceased from hell.** 

It is a current belief among the modern Jews, 
that the final resurrection will take place in Canaan, 
and that those who are buried in other countries wil 
be rolled through subterranean caverns till they 
roach that sacred country. One of the greatest ob- 
jects of ambition, therefore, with every Israelite is, 
that if at all practicable he may draw his last breath ia 
the knd o{ Palestine ; and it is not unusual for thoas 
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who have it m their power, to resort thither in their 
old age, with the view of dying on the sacred soil, and 
thus sparing themselves the long journey after death, 
which, as they imagine, they would otherwise be 
compelled to undertake. When the modern Jews, 
in the case of a burial, reach the place of interment, 
a speech is addressed to the dead in such terms as 
these, “Blessed be God, who has formed theo, fed 
thee, maintained thee, and taken away thy life. 0 
Dead 1 he knows your number, and shall one day re- 
store your life. Blessed be bo that takes away life 
and restores it.” 

At the first Introduction of Christianity, the cus- 
tom of burning the dead prevailed throughout the 
whole Roman Empire, but the early Christians pro- 
tested against this custom, and manifested a decided 
preference for the practice of burying the dead after 
the example of the Jews. They had at first no se- 
parate burial-places, but laid their dead in the public 
places of interment, which, according to both Jewish 
and Roman laws, were situated outside the cities. It 
wm not until the fourth century that an open sjttce 
around the church was selected by the Christians as 
a place appropriated for the burial, first of the clergy, 
and afterwards of the memlwxs of the church. The 
practice of consecrating burying grounds was not 
introduced before the siith century. The dead be- 
gan to be interred within the walls of churches so 
late as the ninth century. See Cemktery. Places 
of interment among the early Christians were often 
styled sleeping places, the death of Indie vers being 
considered as a falling asleep in the Lord. The church 
did not approve of separate family sepulchres, but 
preferred that all the brethren should rcBt together 
in one common place of interment. In times of per- 
secution the Christians were wont to bury their dead 
by night, and with the utmost secrecy. But in time* 
«f peace, as under Constantine and his sons, the 
funerals of Christians took place by day, and with no 
small pomp and ceremony. Under Julian tho Apos- 
tate, the practice of burying under cloud of night 
was restored by law. 

The following detailed account of the funeral rites 
of the primitive Christians is given by Mr. Coleman 
in bis * Christian Antiquities : ' “ The body was borne 
on a bier in solemn procession to the burial- plactf, 
and followed by the relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased as mourners, among whom thl clergy and 
some others were reckoned. Besides these, many 
others, as spectators, Joined in the procession. These 
processions were sometimes so thronged as to occa- 
sion serious accidents, and even the loss of life. It 
was the duty of the acolyths to conduct the proces- 
sion. The bier was borne sometimes on the shoul- 
der, and sometimes by ghe hands. The nearest 
relations, or persons of rank and distinction, were 
the bearers. Even the bishops and clergy ofteg offi- 
ciated in this capacity. , 

“The tolling of bells at funerals was introduced hi < 
tire eighth and ninth centuries Previous to tfte use 


of Mis the trumpet and wooden dappers were used 
for similar purposes. 

“ Palms and olive branches were carried in Amend 
processious for the first time in the fourth century, 
in imitation of Christ's triumphal outry into Jerusa- 
lem. The cypress was rejected because it waa a 
syml>ol of mourning. The carrying of burning lamps 
aud tapers was earlier and more general. This was 
a festive representation of the triumph of the da 
ceased over death, and of his union with Christ, as 
in the festival of the l*amb in tho Apocalypse. The 
Christians repudiated the custom of crowning the 
corpse aud the coffin with garlands, as savouring of 
idolatry. But it was usual witli them to strew flowers 
upon the grave. 

“ Psalms and hymns were sung while the corpse 
was kept, while it was carried in procession, and 
arouud the grave. Notices of this custom are found 
I in several authors. These anthems were altogether 
of a joyful character. But Bingham has well re- 
marked, that 1 we cannot expect to find much of this 
in tho first Ages, "while the Christians were in a state 
of persecution ; but os soon as their peaceable times 
were come, find it in every writer. The author 
of the Apostolical Constitutions gives this direction, 
that they should carry forth their dead with singing, 
if they were faithful. “ For precious in the sight oi 
the Lord is tho death of his saints and again it is 
said, “ Hot urn to thy rest. O my soul, for the Lord 
hath rewarded thee. And the memory of the just 
shall be blessed : and the souls of the just are in the 
hand of the Lord." These, probably, were some of 
the vcrsiclcs which made up their psalmody on such 
occasions. For Chrysostom, speaking of this matter, 
not only tolls us the reason of their psalmody, but 
also what particular psalms or portions of them they 
made uso of for this solemnity. “ What mean our 
l\ymn*?' f says he ; “do we not glorify God and give 
him tlianks that lie hAth crowned him that is de- 
parted, that he hath delivered him from trouble, that 
lie hath set him free from all fear? Consider what 
thou singest at that time, Turn again unto thy rest, 
0 my soul, for the lyjrd hath rewarded thee. And 
again ; 1 will fear no evil, because thou art with me. 
And again ; Thou art my refuge from the affliction 
which com posset h rue about. Consider what these 
psalms mean. If thou belie vest the things which 
^iou say eat to be true, why dost thou weep and la- 
ment, and make a more pageantry and mock of thy 
singing? If thou be He vest them not to be true, why 
dost thou j)lay the hypocrite so much as to sing?' 
He speaks tins against those who used excessive 
mourning at funerals, showing them the incongruity 
of that wifh this psalmody of the church.' 

# “ Funeral prayers also constituted an appropriasa 
part of tb& burial service of the dead. 

“ Funeral orations were also delivered, commemo- 
rative of the deceased. Several of these are still ex* 
jaat, m that of Eusebius at the funeral of Conetaa* 
tiuet those of Ambrose on the deatbs of Theodosius 
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tod Valentinian, and of his own brother Satyrus ; leave a jug of water on the top of the grave, aud to 
those of Gregory, and of Nazianzum upon liia father, li&ng rags of different colours as votive offerings on 
his brother CVcaariua, and his sister Gorgonia. the branches of the trees. The last act of the funeral 

“The sacrament of the Lord's Supper was admin- rites of the Moslems is a peculiar ceremony already 
i stored at funerals, and often at the grave itself. By noticed under the article Dead (Examination of 
thin rite it was intimated tliat the communion of the). The Turks generally believe that the soul is 
saints was still perpetuated between the living and in a state of torment after death, until the body baa 
the dead. It was a favourite idea that both still con- been deposited in the grave, and accordingly, their 
tinued members of the same mystical body one and the funeral processions, instead of walking slowly and 
name on earth and in heaven. This mode of celebrating solemnly along, march at a quick and lively pao& 
the Supper was also an honourable testimony to the It is declared in the Koran, that he who carries a 
faith of the deceased, and of his consistent Christian dead body forty paces, procures for himself the ex- 
profession in life. The Roman Catholic superstition piation of a great sin. 

of offerings and masses for the' dead took its rise Mr. Jewett, in his 1 Christian Researches in Syria,’ 
from this anciout usage of the church. Some time thus describes the funeral rites of the Montenegrins, 
previous to the sixth and seventh centuries, it be- which resemblo somewhat those of the Oriental na- 
came customary to administer the elements to the tions : “ The deceased person is laid out for twenty- 
dead — to deposit a portion of the elements in the four hours, in the house where he expires, with the 
coffin— to give a parting kiss of charity, and to con- face uncovered ; and is perfumed with essences, and 
dude the funeral solemnities with an entertainment u Kfrewcd with flowers and aromatic leaves, after the 
similar to the agapm. Of these usages the first men- custom of the ancients. The lamentations are ra- 
tioned were speedily abolished, and the last was newud every moment, particularly on the arrival of 
gradually discontinued. It was universally custom- a fresh person, and especially of the priest. Just 
ary with Christians to deposit the corpse in the grave, before the defunct is carried out of the house, his 
as in modern times, facing the east, anrf in the same relations whisper in his car, and give him commis- 
attitude as at the present day.” sions for the other world, to their departed relatives 

Among tho MohammeduiiH, the corpse is always or friends. After these singular addresses, a pall or 
huried on the day of the decease, or about twelve winding-sheet is thrown over the dead person, whoso 
hours after it, the body having been previous to in- face continues uncovered, and he is carried to church; 
torment carefully washed, wrapped in grove clothes, while on the road thither, women, hired for the pur- 
imd placed on a bier covered over with a shawl, but pose, chaut his praises amid their tears. Previously 
it is not a Moslem custom to bury in coffins. Tho to depositing him in the ground, the next of kin ties 
funeral procession is headed by six or more poor a piece of cake to his neck, and puts a piece of money 
ineu, generally blind, who march slowly along chant- in his hand, after the. manner of the ancient Greeks. 
iiig in a mournful tone the M iMMiiltuiui profession, Muring this ceremony, a* also while they are carry- 
“There is no God but God, and Mohammed is his ipg him to the burial-ground, a \aricty of aposiro- 
prophet.” Then follow tho male relations of tho tie- plies is addressed to the defunct, which are inter- 
ceased, along with two or more Dervishes carrying rupted only by mournful sobs, asking him why hg 
the (lags of their order. Next in the procession como quitted them? why ho abandoned his family? be 
a number of hoys carrying a copy of tho Koran, and whose poor wife loved him so tenderly, and provided 
chanting aloud parts of a poem in reference) to the everything for him to eat; whose children obeyed 
events of tho judgment day. Immediately after fol- him with such respect, while his friends succoured 
| lows tho bier carried bead foremost by the friends of him whenever he wanted assistance; who possessed 

| tho deceased, and behind tho bier walk tho female such beautiful flocks, and all whose undertakings 

I mourners mid wailing women shrieking loudly. The were blessed by Heaven . 11 

j female relatives and friends have thoir heads bonpd It is the peculiarity of Eastern funerals that me- 

j round with a strip of linen or muslin, usually blue, ditation and plaintive psalmody is more abundant 

tied bohind in a kuot, and the euds hanging down a than the other services. Touching addresses are 
few inches. Among the lower classes the mouniin| also given as it were from the dead to his surviving 
women have frequently their faces, heads, and bosoms relatives, as well as lamentations over him in return, 

covered with mud. In the cases of the funerals of as they bestow a partiiig kiss upon the day-cold 

the wealthy, the procossion is somotimek preceded corpse. 'Die custom is very prevalent among Chris- 
by several camels currying provision*/ which t0 tians of tho Greek church, of putting into the hands 
be distributed to the poor at the tomb. r of the deceased at his interment a written form of 

The bier is tirst taken to the mosque where the absolution, which is underwood to be a discharge in 

service for the dead U read, at the close of 'which /he* full from ail the sins which he has committed during 
procession is again formed, and marches slowly to lif% # The funeral rites observed in the Russo-Greek 
tho burial ground, where the body is tal&en out and Church are thus described by Dr. Pinkerton : u Am 
laid in tho vault or grave, with the face turned to; r soon as a Russian dies, the corpse is immediately 
wards Mecca. It is not au infrequent cnsfogt r to [ washed with lukewarm water; the member* of th* 
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! body are all placed io their natural powtiou, the eye- 
fib aad Ups carefully dosed, his best wearing appa- 
rel is put on, and the body is placed upon a bier, 

In an empty room among the rich, aad below tins 
sacred pictures in the huts of the poor. The Psalms 
are read over it night and day, until it is removed to 
the church on the day of interment, accompanied by 
the clergy, carrying pictures of the saints in their 
hands, and by the nearest friends, and a chorus of 
Angers, who chant psalms as the procession moves 
•lowly along the streets. 4 It is still the practice 
among all ranks, but especially of the lower, to weep 
and make loud lamentations over their dead, utter- 
ing unconnected sentences in their praise. During 
the funeral procession, their excess of grief frequently 
discovers itself in this way. But to hire mourners 
for the express purpose of acting a part on such oc- 
I cations, is not usual in Great Russia ; and in Little 
Russia, this mode of publicly expressing grief is 
nearly done away with. 1 At the church, the burial- 
service (some parts of which are most pathetic and 
I beautiful) is read over the body, after which the re- 
latives and friends embrace the corpse, and, asking 
forgiveness, (as they express themselves,) take their 
last farewell. During the whole ceremony and ser- 
vice, tho countenance is uncovered, and the bead 
decorated with a crown made of gilt paper, or some 
more costly material, according to the condition of 
| the deceased. At the shutting of the coffin, that 
i which has been ridiculously styled the ;wa*/xw*t, after 
j being read over the corpse by the officiating priest, 
is put into the hand of the deceased.” 

The ancient Northern nations were accustomed to 
bum their dead, a practice which was followed also 
by the ancieut Britons, after which the ashes of the 
deceased were carefully collected and deposited in 
hilly mounds, which are called Barrows (which see). 
Sometimes, however, the relics were placed in a chest, 
and in a later age in a funeral urn ; but the custom of 
burying tho dead had begun to bo practised by the 
• Anglo-Saxons when their history was tirst written by 
the Christian clergy, and was never afterwards dis- 
continued. The ordinary coffins were of wood, and 
the superior ones of stone. Kings were interred in 
•tone coffins, their bodies being wrapped in linen, but 
the clergy were dressed in their priestly vestnuaitw 
^ 44 When a hero or chief,” as Mallet informs us in his 

Northern Antiquities, “ fell gloriously in battle, his 
funeral obsequies were honoured with all possible 
magnificence. His arms, hit gold and silver, his 
war-horse, and whatever else he held most dear, were 
placed with him on the pile. His dependants and 
friends frequently made it a point of honour to die 
with their leader, in order to attend on his shade in 
the palace of Odin. Nttyhing, in (hot, seemed to 
them more grand end noble than to enter Valhalla 
with a numerous retinue, all in their finest aijnqur 
and richest apparel The princes and nobles never 
foiled of such attendants. His arms, and the bones 4 
4 the hone on which Cbilperi^I. supposed he Aould | 


be presented to this warrior god, have been found in 
liis tomb. They did ia reality firmly believe, and 
Odiu himself had assured them, that whatever was 
buried or consumed with the dead, accompanied them 
to his palace. The poorer people, from the same 
persuasion, carried at least their most necessary 
utensils and a little money, uot to be entirely deati 
tute in the other world. From a like motive, the 
Greeks and Romans put a piece of silver into the 
dead man*# mouth, to pay his passage over the 8tyx* 
The Inlanders to tins day provide their dead with 
a flint aud every tiling necessary for lighting them 
along the dark passage they have to traverse after 
death.** ' 

Among tho Chinese the funeral rites are of a v«ry 
peculiar description. As soon as an individual dies, 
his body is enclosed in aii air- tight coffin, and kept 
for seven weeks iu the house, in the course of which 
time, every fourth day is devoted to special funeral 
ceremonies. Food is offered to the dead body, tho 
essence of which it is supposed to eat, and prayers are 
put up by Budhfet and Taoist priests for tho happi- 
ness of their spirits. Women are tho principal 
mourners aiqpng tho Chinese, and it is often a most 
affecting sight to see them kneeling and howling in 
lonely burial-grounds, by the graves of their bus- 
bands and children. Their places of burial are in 
barren hills and mountain sides, but sometimes vaults 
are preferred: great numbers of dead bodies are 
placed in plank coffins, and retained above ground 
for many years. The deceased members of the same 
family may sometimes bo seen laid side by sido in 
open sheds to the amount of fifteen or twenty. The 
Budhist priests burn the bodies of tlioir dead aud 
place them in common vaults. 

The Japanese either burn or bury tho corpsoac 
cording to the wish of the person, which is usually ex- 
pressed on his death- bed. Of the funeral ceremonies 
observed at Nagasaki, Titsingh, an old writer, gives 
the following account : “The body, after being care- 
fully washed by a favourite servant, and tho head 
shaved, is clothed according to the state of tho wea- 
ther, and (if a female, in her licst apparel) exactly a# 
in life, except that the sash is tied, uot in a bow, but 
strongly /astern*! with two knots, to indicate that it 
issievcr more to be loosed. Tho body is then cov- 
ered with a piece of linen, foiled in a peculiar man- 
Mr, and is placed on a mat in the middle of the hall, 
flie head to the north. Food is offered to it, and all 
the famdy lament. 

M After being kept for forty-eight hours, the body 
is placed on itj knees iu h tub-shaped coffin, which 
is enclosed in a square, oblong box, or blcr, the top 
of which if roof- a Imped, called *{wm. Two ifay* are 
flso prepared— wooden tablets of a peculiar shape 
audsfoshidh, containing inscriptions commemorative 
of the deceased, the time of his decease, and the 
name givenrio him since that event. 

• “ The tfays and quan, followed by the eldest son 
and she* fondly, servants, friends aud acquaintance* 
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are borne in a procession, with dags, lantern#, &c. to 
one of the neighbouring temple#, whence, after cer- 
tain ceremonies, in which the priests take a leading 
part, they are carried, by the relatives only, to the 
grave, where a priest, while waiting their arrival, 
repeal h certain hyrnns. The moment they are come, 
the tub containing the body is taken out of the quan 
and deposited in the grave, which is then tilled with 
earth and covered with a flat stone, which again is 
covered with earth, and over the whole is placed the 
(puin and one of the ifays, which is removed at the 
end of seven weeks, to make room for the iisek, or 
gravo-stonc. If the deceased Jmd preferred to be 
burnt, tbe quan is taken to the summit of one of two 
neighbouring mountains, on the top of each of which 
is a sort of furnace, prepared for this purpose, en- 
closed in a small hut. The coffin is then taken from 
the quan, and, being placed in the furnace, a great 
fire is kindled. The eldest son is provided with an f 
earthen urn, in which first tho bones and then the 
ashes are put, after which the mouth of the urn is 
sealed up. While the body is barbing, a priest re- 
cites hymns. The urn is then carried to tho grave, 
Atid deposited in it, and, the grave bring tilled up, 
the quan is placed over it. 

44 The oldest son and his brothers are dressed in 
white, in garments of undyed hempen stuff, as are tho 
Dearer*, and all females attending the funeral, whether 
relatives or not; the others wear their usual dresses. 
Tho females are carried in norimons, behind the male 
part of the procession, which proceeds on foot, the 
nearest relatives coming first. Tho eldest daughter 
takes precedence of the wife. The eldest son and 
heir, whether by blood or adoption, who is the. chief 
mourner, wears also a broad- brimmed hat, of rushes, 
which hang about his shoulders, and ill this attire 
does not recognize nor salute anybody." 

Iu Western Africa funerals are conducted in? a 
style of great pomp and magnificence. On Jthis sub- 
ject Mr. Wilson, who was many years a missionary 
in the country, affords minute information. 44 The 
corpse," ho tells us, is washed, painted, and decked 
iu the handsomest clothes, with the greatest profu- 
sion of heads that caii ho procured, aud is then placed 
in a rude coffin, in some conspicuous place, .while the 
ordinary funeral ceremonies are performed. The 
character and pomp of the ceremonies, of course, 
depend upon the age and tho standing of the nuyi 
before death. If ho has been a person ot impor- 
tance in tho community, his friends and the towns- 
people assemble at an early hour in front of tl^p 
house where the corpse reposes, and fprra themselves 
into a circle, enclosing a largo open space. * A live 
bullock, tied by the four feet, is placed in the centre 
of the circle, and is to be slaughtered at tho propet 
time, nominally for the dcAd, but really for the visi- 
tors who come to participate in the ceremonies/ 
Kvory body is expected to bring some kind of pre- 
sent for the dead, vftiich may be a string of ^eads, r , 4 
knife, a plate, a pipe, or a looking-glass ; all bf which 


are laid in the coffin, or by its side, to be taken tc 
the grave. Most of the men are expected to bring 
with them a good supply of powder, and testify 
their respect for the dead by the number of times 
they tire their guns in the open square, and the 
amount of Ammunition with wliich they are loaded. 
Sometimes fifty or a hundred men are discharging 
their muskets at the same time, not only stunning 
the ears of all around, but enveloping themselves fo 
completely with the smoke as not to be seen except 
by the Hash from the fire-pan. The only precaution 
observed, is merely to elevate the muxjdes of theit 
guns above the heads of those in the circus with 
themselves. 

14 When thcRO ceremonies Are concluded, two per- 
sons take up the coffin (which, among the Grebot, is 
usually a section of a canoe boxed up at the two 
ends) to carry it to tho graveyard. Sometimes the 
dead refuses to leave the town, and the bearers are 
driven hither and thither by a power wliich they 
affect not to be able to witlistand. They go for- 
ward for a few moments, and then are suddenly 
whirled around, and carried back at the top of their 
speed. The head man of the family then approaches 
the bier, and talks plaintively and soothingly to the 
corpse— inquires why he is unwilling to go to the 
grave-yard — reminds him that many of his friends 
and kindred arc already there, and assures him that 
every Attention will be given by his surviving friends 
to bis future wants. 

“ Under the influence of this persuasion, tho re- 
straints which were imposed upon the bearers are 
relaxed, and they set out once more to the place ot 
burial. They have not gone far, however, when they 
are thrown violently against some man’s house, 
which is tantamount to An accusation that the pro- 
prietor, or some other member of the household, has 
been the cause of the death. The suspected petrol 
is at once arrested, and must undergo the 4 red- water 
ordeal. The corpse, after this, is borne quietly to 
its resting-place, when the bearers rush to th* water 
side, and undergo a thorough ablution before they 
arc permitted to return to the town. Guns arc tired 
morning and evening, for some weeks afterward, in 
honour of tho dead, provided he has been a man of 
prominence and influence in the community. Food 
is occasionally taken to the place of burial for months 
and years Afterward, where a small house is built 
over the grave, furnished with a chair or mat, a jug 
to hold water, a staff to ^se when he walks abroad, a 
looking-glass, and almost every other article of fbr- 
nituro or dress that a living man would need. All 
blood-relations are required to shave their heads, 
and wear none but the poorest and most tattered 
garments for one month* The wives are required 
to come together every morning and evening, ana 
spemd an hour in bewailing their husband." 

The funeral ceremonies in Southern Africa are ot 
a very peculiar kind. They are thus described by 
Mr. Moffat missionary in that continent: “ When 
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the iy see an j indications of approaching dissolution 
la fainting fits or convulsive throes, they throw a 
net over the body, and hold it in a sitting posture, 
with the knees brought in contact with the chin, till 
life is gone. The grave, which is frequently made 
in the fence surrounding the cattle fold, or in the 
fold itself, if for a man, is about three foot in diame- 
ter, and six feet deep. The body is not conveyed 
jhrough the door of the fore-yard or court connected 
with each house, but an opening is made in the fence 
for that purpose. It is carried to the grave, hav- 
ing the head covered with a skin, arid is placed in 
a sitting posture. Much time is spent in order to fix 
the corpse exactly facing the north; and though 
they have no compass, they manage, after some con- 
sultation, to place it very nearly in the required 
position. Portions of an ant-hill arc placed about 
the feet, when the net which held the body is gra- 
dually withdrawn ; as the grave is tilled up, the earth , 
is handed in with bowls, while two men stand in the 
hole to tread it down round the body, great cam 
being taken to pick out every thing like a root or 
pebble. When the earth reaches the height of the 
mouth, a small twig or branch of an acacia is thrown 
in, and on the top of the head a few roots of grass 
arc placed ; and when the grave is nearly filled, an- 
other roof of grass is fixed immediately above the 
head, part of which stands above ground. When 
finished, the men and women stoop, and with their 
hands scrape the loose soil around on to the little 
mound. A large bowl of water, with an infusion of 
bulbs, is then brought, when the men and women 
wash their liauds and the upper jwirt of their feet, 
shouting ‘pfcla, phla,’ rain, rain. An old woman, 
probably a relation, will then bring his weapons, 
bows, arrows, war axe, and spears, also grain and 
garden seeds of various kinds, and even the bone of 
an old pack-ox, with other things, and address the 
grave, saying, ‘there Are all your articles.* These 
are then taken away, and bowls of water are poo ml 
on tha-grave, when all retire, the women wailing, 1 yo, 
yo, yo,’ with some doleful dirge, sorrowing without 
hope. These ceremonies vary in different localities, 
and according to the rank of the individual, who 
is committed to the dust. It is remarkable that 
they should address the dead ; and I have eagerly 
embraced this season to convince them that if they 
did not believo in the immortality of thl soul, it was 
evident from this, to them now unmeaning custom, 
that their ancestors onoejdid. Borne would admit 
this might possibly have been the case, but doubted 
whether they could have been so foolish. But with 
few exceptions among such a people, argument soon 
closes, or is turned into ridicule, and the great diffi- 
culty presents itself of producing convicliou where i 
there is no reflection. When we would appeal to ! 
the supposed influence of the dead body in tifniro- \ 
liming the rain -maker’s medicines for producing pin, 
and inquire how such an influence operated, the re-« 
ply would be, ‘ The nin-makqr says so y! • 


Such are a few specimen* of the funeral ceremo- 
nies of modem heathendom. W T e pass now to no- 
tice the peculiar customs in this respect of the an* 
cient Pagans. So important was the burial of tlie 
dead accounted among the Greeks of antiquity, that 
it was believed a soul could not enter Elysium until 
the body was interred ; and accordingly, if a dead 
body was found lying unburied, any individual who 
passed that way considered it a sacred duty to throw 
earth upon it. To lcavo a relative unburied was In 
the understanding of the Greeks one of the most 
heinous crimes which a man could commit ; and the 
sooner any one co^ld make arrangement* for bury- 
ing his dead so much the greater honour was he con* 
sidered as ikying them. In some places the Amoral 
took place on the day immediately following the 
decease, but the most general custom was that which 
was decreed by the laws of Solon, namely, to carry 
> out the body for burial early in the morning of the 
third day, before sunrise. Hired mourners aceora- 
j >ajiied the funeral procession playing plaintive airs 
on the flute. Tflbc corpse was preceded by tho mon, 
and followed by the women. Tho practices both of 
burning and* burying the dead seem to have alike 
prevailed in the early period of Grecian history. 
The funner custom has been already noticed. Be 6 
Dkai> (Burning tiik). If the body was not burnt, 
it was placed in a coffin, which was usually con- 
structed of baked clay or earthenware, and bomo to 
the place of interment outsido the town, where some- 
times a simple mound of earth or stones marked the 
place of buri&l, while in other cases a splendid tomb 
was erected over tho dead, having a suitable Greek 
inscription. At the close of the funeral ceremony, a 
feast was held in tho house of the nearest relative, 
And on the second day a sacrifice was offered to the 
dead. 

• The ancicut Romans, even in the earliest times, 
buried tiieir dead, though from the Twelve Tables it 
appears that they practised also burning. At one 
time till funerals took place under cloud of night, but 
afterward* this custom was only followed in the case 
of tlp» f>oor. The interment usually took place on 
the eighth day after death. In the cose of tile 
wealthy /he funeral procession was arranged by an 
individual selected for the purpose, hi front marched 
musicians of different kinds playing melancholy 
^trains, and behind these followed hired female 
mourners, who sung the ncenia or funeral hymn in 
praises of tho deceased. Tlicn came in some cases 
Ifuffonns, one of whom imitated the actions and even 
gestures of thq deceased. The slaves followed whom 
the deceased liad liberated, each of them wearing the 
cap of lij>erty. The corpse was preceded by image* 
^>f the deceased and of his ancestors, along with the 
crtWrn* or military decorations he had won. 

In the funeral processions of the ancient Romans 
the dead body of a poor man was carried on a bier or 
coffin, Jmt when the deceased happened to he wealthy 
his scofyse was placed upon a couch, construct* d 
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sometime* of ivory , covered with gold and purple) and 
carried to the tomb on the shoulders of his nearest 
relative**, or in some instances, of his freedmen. The 
other relations and friends of the deceased followed 
immediately behind the body, uttering loud wailings, 
and the females beating their breasts. The sons of 
the deceased walked iu the procession with their 
heads veiled, and the daughters with ther heads un- 
covered and their hair dishevelled. It was an ancient 
practice to carry the body through the forum, where 
the funeral train halted for a time, and an oration 
was pronounced in those cases in which the indivi- 
dual who had died was a man of note. At the close 
of this public eulogium, the procession moved slowly 
forward to the place of interment outside the city. 

Uomari burial-places were cithor public or private. 
Tho funner were of two kinds; one for illustrious 
citizens who were interred as a mark of respect at 
the public expense, usually in the Campus Martius; « 
tho other for poor persons who were unable to pur- 
chase ground for themselves. Private burial-places 
were generally situated by the sides of the roads 
lending to Home. It was not uncommon for tho rich 
to have tombs built of marble, of various sizes and 
forms, according to tho wealth and taste of the 
owner. It was usual for the family to give a feast in 
honour of the dead, sometimes on the day of the 
funeral, and at other times at the end of the nine 
days’ mourning. 

FUNERAL SERVICE, tho office which tho 
Church of England appoints to Ik* read at the 
burial of the dead, it is said to have boon of great 
antiquity, and to bavc been used both iu the Eastern 
and Western churches. This service is read over all 


the dead indiscriminately, with the exception of those 
who die unbaptiaed, of self-murderers, and those who 
die under sentence of the greater excommunication. 

It lias often been objected to the Funeral Service, 
that it contains language which cannot be used in 
reference to men generally, being only applicable in 
its true signification to those who have died in the 
Lord. Tlius it declares, “ That Almighty God of his j 
great mercy liath taken to himself the soul of thjs 
our dear brother.” “ We give God hearty thanks 
that it liath pleased Him to deliver him out of the 
miseries of this sinful world.” “We pray God that J 
when we ourselves depart out of this life, we may | 
rest in Christ as our hope is this our brother doth.” 

“ We commit his body to the ground, earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in sure and certain hope j 
of the resurrection to eternal life, through our Lord j 
Jesus Christ.” Such expressions as these occurring j 
in an office read over tho dead indiscriminately, 
cannot fail to offend the consciences of not a few 
both of the ministers and members of the Church of 
England. 4 

FURIES See Eu»envdf.s. 

FIJRINA, an ancient Roman goddess, who had a 
grove consecrated to her at Rome. She is said to 
have presided over thieves and robbers, but her name 
must have early disappeared from the Roman Pan- 
theon, as Varro says, that in his time the name oi 
this goddess was almost forgotten. 

FU It IN ALIA, an annual festival celebrated by j 
the ancient Romans, in honour of the goddess Ft/ 
rina (which see). It was observed towards the 
end of July, and the sacred services were conducted 
by a tlarncn. 


I 
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GARRES. SccGirKBREs. 

GARIUEL (Hcb. God my strength), the name 
of an angel four times mentioned in the Sacred 
Scriptures. Ho is referred to twice in the Book o t 
Daniel, as sent from God to instruct the prophet, 
and twice in Luke’s Gospel, as commissiotfed to 
make known, first to Zacharias, then to the Virgin 
Mary, the approaching birth of Christ. In Luke i. 
19, he thus describes himself, “I am Gabriel that 
stand in tho presence of God,” and hence* we are 
warranted in concluding that ho occupies .a place of* 
special honour and dignity among the angelic hosts. 
A Jewish tradition is mentioned in the Book of To- 
bit, that there are seven spirits who stand continu- 
ally in the presence of God, one of whom is Gabriel, 1, 
*lio the Jews believe is stationed on the left hamj*of 


die throne. This angel is held in far higher estima 
tion among the Mohammedans than the other angels, 
as being in tjieir view the chief ambassador of God, 
arid tho personal friend of their prophet, who brought 
him the revelations from heaven which compose the 
Koran, and who conducted him to heaven mounted 
on his horse Albokac (which see). They regard 
him besides as decidedly hostile to the Jews, on ac- 
count of their rejection of the Messiah, whom he 
particularly honours. Both the Talmud and the 
Koran abound in fables tonccmhig the angel Ga- 
briel. The Mohammedans allege that Gabriel pos- 
se&eS the power of descending from heaven to earth 
I in hour, And of overturning a mountain with one 
" single Jeather of his wing. 

GABRIEL (St.) CONGREGATION OF, a an 


• ! 
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GABRIEL (Febtiyu. or) — GALENISTS. Ml 



ciety of laymen founded by Caesar Bianchetti, at 

man, and a minuter at Amsterdam, who taught tluit 



Betdogn*, about a. d. 1646, for improvement in 

the Christian religion was not so much a system ot 



» Ckrierien knowledge and virtee. 

doctrines to be believed, as of precepts to be obeyed, 



GABRIEL (Festival or), a festival in honour 

and ho considered that all ought to be admitted to 



of the archangel Gabriel, celebrated by the Greek 

tho privileges of tho Christian church who believed 



church, on the 26th of Miurch. 

in tho inspiration of the Bible, and led pure and 



GABRIEL (St.), and MICHAEL (St.) (Festi- 

blameless lives. Galonus Abrahams besides was 



vajl or), a festival held on the 1st of November by 

accused of loaning towards Bocinian sentiments. 



the Greek church, in honour of the two archangels 

The Btatos-Goneral of Holland, however, investi- 


1 

Gabriel and Miohael. 

gated tho charge, and acquitted him on the 14th of 


» 

GAD, an ancient Syrian god. According to So- 

Stqflember 1063. llis chief opponent was Samuel 



tomon Jarchi, Gad is the name of an idol represent- 

Apostool, from whom originated the ApostoouanS 



mg the star or constellation that presides over happy 

(which see), and who strenuously defended not only 



births, according to tho ancient proverbs, Let Gad 

the divinity of Christ and the influences of Ms death, 



make him happv, and Let there be no weariness for 

but also tho peculiar sentiments of tho Mennonites 



him. Gad is supposed to have been the planet 

respecting the visible church of Christ on earth. 



Jupiter, but some think it was Mars, and others al- 

The consequence of this contest was a schism among 



i lege it was the Moon, while Jurieu conjectures it to 

the Fleming* in Amsterdam, the two opponents 



! have been the Sun. In Gen. xxx. 11, occurs a 

• being ministers of the same church in that city. 



| much-contested passage, wliich our version translates, 

Some years afterwards the WaUr hinder church in 



j And Jicah said, A troop cometh, and she called his 

Amsterdam united with the Gidetrids, who admitted 



| name Gad,” In Arabic, the planet Jupiter is called 

all sects of Christians into c-otniutmion with them, 



. Gad, and the Targum of Jonathan renders Leah's 

and were the only Anabaptists in Ifollami who re- 



I saying, u A propitious star cometh,” while thu 8cp« 

fused to be dlllcd Afcntumite*. Galen us, in his Apo- 



! tuagint and the Vulgate give the meaning of the 

logy for his sect, recites one hundred and three arti- 



’ phraso simply, 14 good fortune.* 1 The Jews call tho 

clcs of their opinions, which are chiefly upon mutual 



| planet under whose presiding influence any one is 

toleration and charity. Tie teaches that tho Bcrip- 



. born, good fortune, and at tho marriage of (heir 

turn, particularly the New Testament, is suttlciunt for 



i daughters present them with a ring, on which the 

salvation. Ho opuses the doctriuc of original sin. 



’ words “good fortune” arc engraved, and therefore 

He thus states the opinions of the sect upon the 



I^cah’s expression has been supposed to mean that, 

divinity of Christ: “We believe and profess that 


• according to astrological superstition, Gad was bom 

Jesus, born of the Virgin Mary, bred at Nurarcth, 


under the propitious influence of the planet Jupiter. 

and crucified, is truly tho Messiah, the Son of God, 


j; G^BA. Seo«E. 

who was to come into the world, in whom the patri- 


l| G-EKOCHUS (Gr. the holder of the earth), a 

archs hoped with joy; whom they expected and 


i- surname applied to Poseidon , under which he was 

earnestly desired; who was represented by many 


j, worshipped near Therapne in Ijaconia. 'Die saiho 

figures in tho old law, and foretold by the prophets 


| Surname is also applied to other deities, as to Artemis 

Iflng before his coming. 


t at Thebes. 

u We*think this profession is sufficient os to the 



GATANIST3, a sect of the Mowomiymteh 

person of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that it is not 



; (which see), which arose in the sixth century, d* riv* 

necessary for salvation to make any further inquiries 



1 ing its name from Gaianus, archdeacon of Alexan- 

as to his pro existence, his becoming man, the union 



; drift, under the patriarch Timotheu* 11!., at whose 

of what is called the two natures, divine and human, 



: death, a. i>. 543, he was elected patriarch of Alex- 

and other points so hotly contested amongst Chris- 


1 

; andria by the monks and the populace in opposite .p 

tians; sfiicc Christ himself, and his apostles, we.ru 



' to Theodosius the bishop of tho court party. Great 

satisfied wish this plain confession. 



i disturbances arose in Alexandria, end Gaianus 

u But to explain our thoughts further on that sub- 



> was deposed, after which he fled first to Carthage, 

ject: though we are fully convinc'd that the fore- 



t then to Sardinia, when we hear little more about 

going confession, with true ohednuce, suffices, for 



j him. Gaianua and his followers held the opinion of 

salvation ; yet we believe that the Son of God, whom 



I Julian of Halicarnassus, who maintained that the 

tilt. John sails the Word or Speech, did not begin to 



j divine nature had so insinuated itself into the body 

exist when bum of the blessed Virgin Mary: but 



j of Christ from the very moment of his conception, 

that being the splendour of the glory of God bis 



• that his body changed its nature and became incor- 

Father, stud the imprinted image of his person, Its 



; raptiUe. Hence the seef received also the name of 

•has been* in God his heavenly Father, before thu 



t Aphthaktodocitks (which see). < 

world, this visible world was made. We acknow 



i GALENISTS, a name given to a party 5fM»c 

ledge likewise and profess, that Jesus Christ our 



! Meknomtes (which see) in Holland, in the »^cn- f 

Lord, the Son of the living God, has been given unto 



teenth century. Their name was derived frogs their 

"us as our great Prophet, as our chief and eternal »*> 



; fint teacher,, GWen u» Abmtulh* de Hefh,^ medical 

i 

eyeing Priest, and as our heavenly King. 11 
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0 A LILAS ANS — GALLIC AN CHURCH. 


The Galenist* liold that the submission of Chris- 
tians was due to Christ alone, and therefore they 
refused to ob<*y the decisions of councils, synods, or 
tny ecclesiastical assemblies whatever. Christianity 
wtm in their view a mere system of morality. They 
rejected infant baptism, agreeing in this with the 
Mennonites generally, but they refused to acknow- 
edge the practice of washing the feet, as at all de- 
signed by Christ to be literally followed by Chris- 
tians in every age. They denied the power of the 
church to excommunicate its members, or to go be- 
yond brotherly exhortations or remonstrances ; nn*l 
if these fail, the erring brother is to be plainly told 
n the presence of the brethren that communion and 
Christian brotherhood cannot be kept with them, 
juch were the chief peculiarities of this sect of 
Abiabai»tihth (which see). 

GAM LAS AN8, a term of reproach sometimes ap- 
plied to the early Christians. It was most gen- 
erally used by Julian the Apostate, whenever he 
spoke of Christ or Christians. Various ancient 
writers say that he not only used tfie word himself, 
but that he forlwido any one to call them by any 
other name, imagining that by such u decree he 
would entirely abolish the name of Christians. 

GAL1LACUM, the name given to the catechu- 
monal oil in the Greek church. It is considered as 
sanctified by the drops of Mkiiiun nr holy CmttsM 
(which see), which are mingled with it. 

GALILEANS, a sect which arose among the 
Jews A. n. 12. 'Hie circumstances which occasioned 
its rise were rather political than religious. About 
this period Judea liecamc a Roman province, and 
was annexed to Syria, of which Quirimis was then 
governor. On obtaining this accession to his rule, 
Qiiiriiiua appointed a tax to he. raised for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of the Roman establish- 
ments. The imposition of a tax upon them roused 
the indignation of the Jews, and a party was fm mod to 
resist the payment of tribute. It was headed by 
Judas the Galilean, from whom it took the name of 
Galileans, although it was more frequently known 
by the names of Zealots and Gauhnite*. The doc- 
trine which Judas inculcated upon his followers was, 
that tho Jews had no king but God, and tlurt it was 
contrary to tho law of Moses for a Jew to pay tribute 
to a foreign power. In company with one Zadok, a 
Sadducoe, he succeeded in gathering round him A{ 
large party, who raised a partial insurrection Against 
tho Roman government,, which was, however, speed- 
ily quelled, and Judas its leader slain. Tjvo of the* 
sons of Judas, James and Simon, attempted, after 
the death of their father, to revivo the jwi^y which 
had been scattered, but they perished by the hand 
of justice. Meuahetn, the third son, having seized 
a strong fort, with the warlike weapons deposited*™ 
it armed his followers, And was bold enough to be- 
siege Jerusalem. Ho levelled a tower, and had well- 
nigh taken the city, but the besieged, erecting a* 
strong wall, succeeded in defeating the aseaiilti of 


the enemy. Mcnahcm took upon himself the tills 
of king, and, pretending to be actuated by seal in 
behalf of the Jewish religion, headed a rebellion 
against the Romans ; but his schemes were obviously 
the result of personal ambition rather than patriotism, 
and Borne of his countrymen discovering his design, 
subjected him to a cruel death. The rebellion did 
not end here. Elcazer, the grandson of Judas, rose 
to eminence among the Galileans or Zealots, an# 
called upon all the Jews, under pain of death, to 
join the standard of revolt. He at last shut himself 
up in the castle of Masiila, and, after holding out 
against the Romans for a long time, persuaded his 
followers rather to massacre one another than sur- 
render themselves into tho hands of their enemies. 
They did so, and only two women and five children 
survived to relate the dismal story. 

GALILEE, a name given to a particular portion 
r of a church in England, which is separated from the 
rest of the building. It is generally situated to- 
wards the west end. Sometimes, as Dr. Hook in- 
forms us, it was a gallery for seeing processions, 
sometimes a porch for penitents, and for placing the 
corpse before burial. The galilee is often found in 
the oldest churches. 

GALINTHIAS, a goddess to whom sacrifices 
were offered generally At the festival of H*radcs at 
Thebes. When the Marcr. and Filyilhia sought to 
prevent Alcmonc from giving birth to Heracles, Ga- 
liuthias interposed, and by an act of deception frus- 
trated their purpose; whereupon these goddesses 
were ho enraged, that they changed her into a cAt or 
weasel, llut Heracles, in return for the kindness of 
GaliurltiaH, made her his attendant, and caused hef 
to la; worshipped at his own festival. 

GALLI, priests of Cyhele (which see) among 
the ancient Romans, who received tho worship of 
this goddess from tho Phrygians. They were se-* 
lected from the lowest classes of society, and were 
allowed at certain times to ask alms from the people. 
The chief priest Among them was called ArckigaUu*. 
In their fanaticism they mutilated themselves, think- 
ing thereby to render themselves purer and more 
acceptable to the deity to whoso service they were 
attached. 

GALLIC AN CHURCH, a name used to denote 
tho Romish church in France, which has always 
stood on a different footing, in its relations with the 
see of Rome, from all the other portions of the same 
church throughout the world. Ever since the wars 
of tho investitures they had been tenacious of their 
rights, and the French clergy had claimed, and fre- 
quently exercised, an exemption, in particular cases, 
from that general control in ecclesiastical affair* 
which is uniformly assumed by the holy see; an 
exemption which forms the foundation of what have 
beea usually termed the rights of the Gallicau 
churth. Pretensions of this kind occur in history 
Vi far back as the time of St. Louis, and it is not 
improbable that they are of even earlier date ; but in 
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A. d. the council of Basle, in opposition to Euge- 

nios IV., who hud summoned Another council at 
Florence, passed several canons for the future regu- 
lation of the church, restricting the power of the 
Pope, and rectifying various abuses in church disci* 
piine Engeaius, enraged at this open rebellion 
•gainst his authority, rejected the new canons, and 
thereupon the council passed a decree deposing 
hjpx from his papal dignity. His Holiness, however, 
triumphed over his opponents, and the regulations 
were not sanctioned by the head of the church; 
hut notwithstanding they met with the approval of 
Charles Vll., who at that time occupied the throne 
of France. Glad of this opportunity of asserting the 
independence of the GaUtcan church, diaries ro- 
commended an assembly of divines, which was then 
met at Bourges, to adopt the regulations of the coun- 
cil of Basle. This assembly, which is known by the 
name of the Pragmatic council, in fulfilment of the 
royal suggestion, sanctioned the regulations of Basle 
as the general rules of ecclesiastical discipline in 
France-aa decision which is generally known by the 
name of the Pragmatic Sanction (which sec). 
The privileges thus secured rested on two maxims : 
(1.) That the Pope has no right to order any thing 
in which the temporalities and civil rights of the 
kingdom ate concerned. (2.) That while the Pope’s 
supremacy in things spiritual is admitted, his power 
in France is limited by the decrees of ancient coun~ c 
cils received in that realm. 

The cAuons thus formally adopted by an assem- 
bly of the French clergy were, considered as forming 
the charter, as it were, of their ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence and liberty. Many and strenuous were the 
attempts of succeeding pontiffs to procure the repeal 
of these obnoxious decrees ; but the French clergy 
and people persisted in maintaining their validity, 
aad adhering to them as being essential, in their opi- 
nion, to the peace and prosperity of the kingdom. 
The sovereigns of France, too, were far from averse 
to any plan whereby they might la* rendered inde- 
pendent of the papal sec, and the Pragmatic Sanction 
was all the more agreeable to them, as it made pro- 
vision for the nomination to benefices being submit- 
ted to the royal approbation, prohibited the payment 
of annates to the Pope, and put an end to the sale ot* 
ecclesiastical dignities. Accordingly, while the can- 
ons of the council of Basle are said t<3 have been 
abrogated by successive kings of France, particularly 
Louis XI. and Louis XII., /ho claims of the French 
clergy, under the Pragmatic Sanction, were still con- 
sidered as in full force. But Leo X. succeeded to 
the popedom, and keeping in view the aggrandize- 
ment of the church, he persuaded Francis I., king of 
France, to allow the abrogation of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, in express terms, by both the Pope and the 
king, and that instead of it should be substituted *n 
act investing the king with greater power in fhc 
ecclesiastical concerns of the kingdom than he liad 
hitherto possessed. Hence originated thf celebrated 


eonconiu/, by which the nomination to all ecclesias- 
tical benefices within the French dominions was 
granted to the king, with a reservation of the mmak* 
to the Homan see ; and besides, the right of deciding 
all ecclesiastical controversies, with some few excep- 
tions, was given over to the judicature of the sov- 
ereign without appeal. The conduct of both Francis 
and Loo was viewed by the French clergy with the 
utmost indignation. The university of Paris, in par- 
ticular, lifted its bold remonstrance against both par- 
ties ; defending the proceedings of the council of 
Basle in opposition to Kugenius IV. ; asserting the 
rights of the ft all jean church, and impeaching the 
character of Leo X. without reserve, while they 
appealed from both king and Pope to a future coun- 
cil, Even the laity were jealous of tho authority in 
ecclesiastical matters which the king had unexpect- 
edly obtained, thus combining in his own person both 
temporal and spiritual power. 

In this position matters remained, in so far m 
the ftallicAii church was concerned, until the reign 
of Louis XIV. %rhen a conspiracy was formed in 
behalf of that ambitious sovereign, to revive the 
empire of Charlemagne, and at the same time 
to re-establish popery throughout all Europe. Pope 
Innocent XL, although his election was chiefly 
due to French influence, was far from favouring the 
projects of Louis ; ho niAdo several efforts, on the 
contrary, to restrain the royal prerogative in tho 
conferring of liene.ficcs ; and in attempting to destroy 
or limit tho liberties of tho ftallicati church, bo had 
nearly produced a schism in that country. In 1678 
commenced a keen controversy between Louis XIV. 
and the Pope on the subject of tho “ Regale," the name 
given to the code which contained the privileges of the 
ft all i can church. The pontiff inode use of his ordi- 
nary weapons, edicts, bulls, and threats of excommuni- 
cation. Louis, on bis part, threw contempt upon the 
empty menaces of the Vatican, forbade the admission 
of the papal bulls into France, and declared it to l>e 
a capital crime in any of his subjects either to pub- 
liah or obey them. The contest was conducted on 
both sides with great violence. At length, in 1682, 
the French king summoned a convocation of his 
bishops ty meet at Paris, for the purpose of formally 
and definitively settling once more the precise rela- 
tions which existed between the ft til I i ran church and 
t^c tee of Home. The assembly consisted of eight 
archbishops, twenty-six bishops, and thirty-eight 
other clergymen. The ancient doctrine in reference 
tg the exclusively spiritual authority of the Pope, 
and its inferiogty to the authority of councils, was 
laid down by the assembly in four propositions as 
follows : * 

# 11 L Tfiat God has given to St. Peter and to his 
successors* the vicars of Christ, and to the ehxtrch 
* itself, power in spiritual things and things pertaining 
to salvation; but not power in civil and temporal 
> Uiings j oor I^ord having said, * My kingdom is not 
of this World;' sod again, ' Render unto Gmr the 
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things that are Gam's, and unto God the things tliafc 
are God's.* And therefore that injunction of the 
apostle stands firm : ‘Let every soul he street 
to the higher powers. There is no power but of 
God; and the powers that be are ordained of God.' 
Therefore, in temporal things kings and princes 
are subject to no ecclesiastical power of God's ap- 
pointment; neither can they directly or indirectly 
be deposed by the authority of the keys of the 
church, nor can their subjects be exempted from 
fidelity and obedience, nor be absolved from their 
oath of allegiance. And this principle, which is ne- 
cessary to the public tranquillity, and no less useful 
to the church than to the state, ought by ail means 
to bo held fast, as being consonant to the Word of 
God, to the traditiou of the fathers, and to the ex- 
ample of the saints. 

“ 2. That plenary power in spiritual things so ex- 
ists in tho apostolic see and in the successors off 
Peter, vicars of Christ, that at the same time the 
decrees of the holy (ecumenical council of Constance, 
approved by tho apostolic see, and confirmed by tho 
practice of the Roman pontiffs and of the whole 
church, and observed by the Gallican church’ with 
perpetual veneration, respecting tho authority of 
general councils, as contained in the fourth and fifth 
sessions, must also be valid and remain immoveable. 
Nor does the Galilean church approve of thoso who 
infringe upon the force of these decrees, as if they 
were of dubious authority or not fully approved ; or 
who pervert the words of tho council by referring 
them solely to a time of schism. 

“ 3. Hence the oxtfreise of the apostolic power is to 
bo tempered by tho canons, which the Spirit of God 
dictated, and which the reverence of the whole world 
haa consecrated. Tho rules, customs, and regula- 
tions received by the Gallic realm and church are 
also valid, and the terms of tho fathers remain iih- 
moveablo ; and it concerns tho majesty of itie apos- 
tolic see that statutes and usages confirmed by tho 
consent of so great a see and of such churches should 
retain their appropriate validity. 

“ 4. In questions of faith likewise, the supromo 
pontiff has a principal part, and his decrees have re- 
ference to all and singular churches ; yet his judg- 
ment is not incapable of correction, unices it has Aie 
assent of tho ohurch.” 

These propositions, which so clearly and explicitly 
stated the old doctrine of tho Gallican church, were 
unanimously adopted by tho eon vocation, approved 
by Louis XIV., and registered by the parliament <rf 
Paris on the 23d March 1682. Thus ratified and con- 
firmed, this important document was appointed to be 
publicly read and explained in all the schools of the 
kingdom from year to year, and to bo subscribed by* 
all clergymen and professors of universities. This , 
was a heavy b ow aimed at the authority of the Pope 
over the Gallican church ; and feeling the importance 
of the crisis, Innocent XI» summoned to his aid thd 
most able writers lie could command. The four ^7o- 


positions were condemned from tike press by Italians, 
Spaniards, And Germans, all of whom, however, were 
successfully met by the celebrated Bcnsuet, bishop 
of Mcaux, who, by order of the king, wrote and pub- 
lished a learned and able defence of the controverted 
propositions, establishing, by the moet powerful argu 
ments, tiic Gallican doctrine as to the exclusively 
spiritual authority of the Pope. The liberty and 
independence of the Gallican church were now *•> 
cured by tho complete establishment of the * Regale,** 
which continued from this time undisturbed until the 
First French Revolution in 1769, when the Galli- 
can church waa utterly overthrown, and religion un- 
der every form was wholly disowned. Napoleon I., 
in 1801, restored the Romish church in France, and 
entered into a concordat with Pius VII., by which 
the government received the power of appointing the 
clergy, tho Pope resigned the right of restoring tho 
spiritual orders, but retained the privilege of the 
canonical investiture of bishops, and claimed tho re- 
venues which arose from it. This concordat, how- 
ever, was abolished in 1817, and another concordat 
entered into between Louis XVIII. and Pius VIL, 
placing the Gallican church on the same footing on 
which it stood in the concordat which waa framed in 
1516, between Francis I. and Leo X. This arrange- 
ment oxcited the greatest discontent among the 
French people. The Jesuits had been restored in 
.1814 ; and the Gallican church was now placed in a 
state of entire dependence on the Romish see. Dur 
ing the reign of Louis Philippe, the papal authority 
was maintained nominally in France, without mak- 
ing much efiort to increase its power. Rut since tho 
Revolution of 1848, and more especially since Na 
poleon III. assumed the imperial government, Ultra- 
montane principles have made rapid and extensn »• 
progress, and the once boasted liberties of the Galil- 
ean church are contended for only by a small and 
uninfiuontial minority. 

GAMAHEA, a word used by the Tjikohophists 
( which see) to express that wisdom which was to ex- 
plain and facilitate the union of the celestial and ter- 
restrial in the phenomena and processes of nature. 

G AMELIA, the name applied to a sacrifice among 
the ancient Greeks, which the parents of a girl about 
to be married were accustomed to offer to Athena 
on the day before tho marriage. The word came at 
length to be applied to marriage solemnities in gen- 
eral. 

GAMELII, ancient Grecian divinities who pre- 
sided over marriage. Plutarch enumerates five,— 
Zem, Hera, Aphrodite , Pdtha, and Artmu ; but the 
greater number of the gods were considered as in- 
cluded under the term Gamelii. 

GAMES. It was customary among the heathen 
nations of antiquity to celebrate games in honour 
ofVbfcir gods. Sacred games, indeed, Tonned an im- 
portant part of the ritual service of the ancient poly- 
theist^ while the modem heathen also makes use of 
the same practices on'occaaion of the festivals of hit 
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god*. But the most splendid solemnities of this 
kind which have been transmitted to u* in the re- 
cords of ancient history are the ci'lehratod games 
of Greece. The chief of these were lour in num- 
ber, the Olympic and the Pythian games, cele- 
brated every fifth year; ami the Nmtan and the 
I , Isthmian every third year. These game*, which 
i continued for several days, consisted of such exer- 
j &m as leaping, wrestling, boxing, and throwing 
the discus or quoit ; also races on foot, on horse- 
back, and with chariota. Multitudes assembled from 
all parts of Greece on these festive occasions, and 
the most intense interest was manifested by the 
spectators iu the result of the contests. Many were 
the candidates for victory, and only men of blameless 
character were privileged to enter the lists. After 
months spent in anxious preparation, they appeared 
on an appointed day before the assembled crowd of 
onlookers. At the commencement of the festivities 
a herald proclaimed the names of the competitors, 
and announced the established rules of the games, 
withouF the due olwervance of which no one, even 
though he obtained the victor)*, could carry off the 
crown. The combatants stripped off their garments 
that they might be wholly utieneumljered. As soon 
as the signal was given the contest commenced. All 
! | was activity, energy, and intense anxiety to secure 

! the victory, while the crowded spectators gazed with 
; intense interest upon the exciting scene. In fuK 
1 view was placed the prize which awaited the success- 
I ful competitors. On an elevated j»eat, at the farthest 
* extremity of the race-course, sat the judges appointed 
! ; to decide to whom the reward of victory was due. 

‘ The contest was hazardous, but no exertion was ac- 
! counted too great to obtain Tie conqueror’s crown, 
j The name of the victor was proclaimed hy the herald 
j with a loud voice, amid the deafening acclamations of 
| the multitude; the wreath of conquest was placed 
! | upon his brow, and a branch of palm was put into 
' his right hand. The prize was worthless in itself — 

I a sprig of laurel or wild-olive, or even common pars- 
j ley — but as the token of victory, it was held in the 

j; highest estimation, and its happy possessor was an 
i object of admiration and emy to the whole assem- 
j ( oly. He was lifted into a proud triumphal ehari <*» 

J j and conducted home with the greatest pomp and 
ceremony. The city was proud which owned him 
• as her son, and honours of every kind were heaped 
upon his head. 

To these famous Grecian games there are frequent 
j allusions in tha New Testament. Thus the writer of 
j the Epistle to the Hebrews compares the life of tfk 
Christian to a foot-race, Hcb. xu. 1 — 3, M Where- 
fore seeing we also are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, let tis lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let ns 
run with patience the race that is set befcfre’us, 
looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our 4 
fiuth ; who, for the joy that was set before hgn, en- 
dured the cross, despising the ’shame, a tfi js act down 
1 . 


at the right hand of the throne of God. For consider 
him that endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself, lest ye bo wearied and faint iu your minds.” 

The following passage in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians contains an evident allusion of the same 
kind, 1 Cor. ix. 24 — 27 : * 4 Know ye not that they 
which run in a race run all, but one racoiveth the 
prize ? So rim, that ye may obtain. Aral ovety man 
that strivoth for the mastery is temperate in al} 
things. Now they do it to obtain a corruptible 
crown ; but we an incorruptible. 1 therefore so run, 
not as uncertainly ; ho fight 1, not as one that beat* 
eth the air : But I keep under my body, and bring 
it into subjection: lest that by any means, when I 
have preached to others, I myself should bo a cast- 
away." And again, Phil, iii, 12* 14, “ Not as though 
I had already attained, either were already perfect : 
but I follow after, If that 1 may apprehend that for 
1 which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Breth- 
ren, I count not myself to have apprehended : but 
this one thing 1 ^3o t forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those tilings which 
arc before, I press toward the mark for the prise of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” In tho j 
same spirit, and with similar allusions, the Apostle ] 
Paul, writing to Timothy a little before his martyr- 
dom, says, 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8, 14 1 have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith : Henceforth there is laid up for me it crown ot 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give mo at that day : and not to me only, but j 
unto all them also that love his appearing.” i 

Among the Homans also, as well as among the 
Greeks, games were very frequently celebrated at 
the festivals of the gods. Thus games were in- 
si butt'd in honour of Apollo, and the Cireonsian 
games in honour of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, 
there worn game* in commemoration of deified hie 
rocs, as* fur instance, the Emperor Augustus. To 
ftwrt calamities abo, such festivities were sometimes j 
reported to. Thus a plague having broken out in »; 

! the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, the Tarantino 'j 
games were instituted for the purpose of propitiating j j 
the infernal <b ities. | j 

AmoiTg the important changes wliu h took place f 
in the markers and customs of the Jews after the ! 
time of Alexander the Great, may be mentioned the ! 
introduction of games iu imitation >f the nations of ! 
Pagan antiquity. Games worn find introduced at 1 
Jerusalem in the reign of Antioch us Kpiphanes, B. C. ! 
474, by the profligate high-priest Jason. An iiiuo- ‘I 
vation of thii/kind gave great offence to the more j 
pious Jews of the time. Emboldened by success, jj 
however, Jason advanced a step further, and fix the \\ 
*following»year. when games were celebrated at Tyre, j ! 
i in honour of Hercules, he despatched some Jews of « 
his own pyty to iltat city with three hundred talents i 
, as an offering to the god. Bat the deputies, Instead 
*of typing the money to purposes of idolatry, spent 
ft 'in building ships of war. At length the revival 
4n» 
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of Jewish worship tinder this Maccabcan princes put 
an end to the celebration of these Pagan games ; but 
they were renewed by Herod the Great, in order to 
ingratiate himself with the Emperor Augustus, to 
whom he consecrated them, and ordered them to be 
celebrated like the Olympic games every fifth year. 
The Jews were so indignant At this Attempt to involve 
I them in the practice of heathen customs, that, as wc 
. learn from Josephus, some of them entered into con- 
spiracy to put Ilerod to death, and, doubtless, they 
| would have accomplished their purpose hud not the 
| plot been discovered, and the conspirators sentenced 
to undergo capital punishment. 

GAN A PAT Y AS, the worshippers of Ganena or 
Ganapati , a Hindu deity. They can scarcely be 
considered as a distinct sect, Ganexa being worship- 
ped by all the Hindus as having power to remove 
all difficulties and impediments. Hence they never 
commence a journey, or engage in any important 
work, without iuvoking his protection. Borne, how- 
over, pay this god more particular devotion, and, 
therefore, may be considered os specially entitled to 
be called Garuipaty<i$ . And yet Ganem is never ex- 
clusively venerated, and the worship, when it is paid, 
is addressed to some of bis forms. 

GANESA, a Hindu deity, the son of Mahadeva, 
or Shiva and Parvati. lie is accounted the god of 
prudence and wisdom, who removes all hindrances 
out of tho way, so that when about to engage in Any 
difficult undertaking, a Hindu uniformly invoke* this 
deity. Hu is considered an corresponding to the 
JTermea of Greece, nr tho Mercury of Home, tho 
groat teacher, and presiding deity of authors. Tho 
greater number of the temples in the sacred city of 
Benares are dedicated either to Shiva, or his son 
Oanosa. The latter is always addressed ns “ that 
God upon whose glorious forehead the new moon is 
painted with the froth of Ganga." He is generally' 
represented sitting cross-legged, with four an.is and 
bands, and having the bead and proboscis of an ele- 
phant, His temples are frequently ornamented with 
carvings and paintings of the limbs, but most fre- 
quently the head of this animal. Gancsa had for- 
merly six classes of worshippers ; in the present day, 
lie cannot boast of any exclusive worship, although 
he shares a kind of worship along with alkthu othef* 

god*. 

GANGA (Sanskrit, the river), a name applied to 
denote tho river Ganges in Bengal, one of the most 
sacred rivers in Hindustan. It. is regarded as a deity ; 
and washing in its wators is viewed as securing the 
j cleansing of the soul from sin in this IMe, ami more 
: especially as a valuable preparative in the prospect 
of dissolution. It is one of the four rivers which in 
i the cosmogony of the Hindus have their squrce in 
■ the holy mountain of Morn. In their sacred writ- 
ings this holy stream receives the most extravagant 
laudations. 41 The distant sight of it,” as Dr. Duff 
informs us, ‘*is declared to be attended with preterit 
benefit * the application of a few drops of its water 


may remove much pollution : daily bathing in it is { 
followed with inestimable advantages, both in this j 
life, and in that which is to come : immersion In it 
on certain auspicious days of the moon and certain I 
conjunctions of the planets, may wipe away the sine 
of ten births, or even of a thousand: ablution, ac 
companiod with the prescribed prayers, ou particular 
days of high festival, may entitle to a residence in 
one of the heavens of the gods, and insure an amount* 
of blessings which no imagination can conceive/* 
Sometimes strangers and friendless persons are left 
to die upon the hanks without being permitted to 
drink the waters of the purifying stream. The prac 
tiee is almost universal among the higher classes ot 
Hindus to offer their dying relatives as a sacrifice to 
Ganga, and it is actually affirmed that were this bar- , 
barons custom of exposing the sick on the bonks ot i 
this river abolished, thousands would recover from j 
|r their diseases, who, in consequence of its prevalence, ! 
arc doomed to certain death. Often the poor invalid i 
is literally killed by his body being partly immersed in ! 
the Ganges, or by large quantities of the watef*being . 
poured into his mouth when he is in a state of dan- 
gerous weakness. And it is a recognised principle j 
of Hindu IBM (which sec), that when once the sick 
are brought forcibly down to the river’s side to die, 
they cannot legally be restored to health. They are 
from that moment dead according to Hindu law; 
tl^ir property passes to the next heir According to j 
the terms of the bequest ; and should any one who { 
has thus been exposed recover from bis disease, be j 
cannot be received into society, but becomes an out- i 
cost, so degraded in the estimation of bis friends, I 
that even his own children will not eat with him, nor ; 
give him tho slightest accommodation. The con sc- j 
quenen of this barbarity is, that the wretched survi- 
vor has no alternative left him save to associato 
henceforth with those who are outcasts like himself. ‘ 
And accordingly, about fifty miles north of Calcutta 
there are two villages whose inhabitants are wholly j 
composed of individuals of this description. J 

Not only, however, are multitudes of the sick and 
the dying thus sacrificed to Ganga; there are also ■ 
many cases of voluntary self sacrifice to the sacred 
river. It is often the last resource of a superstitious 
Hindu, who has sunk iuto hopeless poverty, disgrace, 
or disease. Sqine of the fthatftras besides, encourage 
suicide in the Ganges, holding out to the self-mur 
derer the promise of a temporary residence in the 
heaven of one of the gods. When a person lias 
i formed the resolution of thus sacrificing himself to 
the river-god, lie goes through the preliminary pro- 
cess required by the Sacred Books, of making a pre 
sent of gold to the Brahmans, and inviting them to 
'a feast. This done, he drc&cs himself in red gar- 
ments, and adonis himself with garlands of tiowcm, 
marching down to the river accompanied by a band 
of marie. On reselling the sacred stream he takes 
hits seat upon the bank, repeating the name of lus 
idol, an<f ^editing that he is now about to renounce 
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liif» life m this place, in order to obtain such or such 
a benefit in the next world. All the preliminary 
rites being now concluded, the formal act of self' 
sacrifice now commences. “The devotee,” to use 
the language of Dr. Duff, u accompanied by one or 
more Brahmans, to officiate on the occasion, and ut- 
ter the incantations,— proceeds in a boat into the 
middle of the stream, furnished with a supply of cord 
juid water-pans. Then the pans are fastened to the 
neck and shoulders ; and, while they remain empty, 
they keep the victim afloat These are generally 
filled, sometimes by the friends in the boat, some- 
times by the devotee himself, as he is carried buoy- 
ant along the current; — but when once they are 
surcharged, they sink; and down they drag the vic- 
tim to the bottom, amid the incantations of ghostly 
confessors, the rejoicings of friends, and the shouts of 
applauding multitudes on the shore. A few gurgling 
bubbles rise on the surface, and speedily disappear, 
—all the monument that is ever raised to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the victim of superstition. 1 * 
How sttikingly do such scenes fulfil the language of 
Holy Writ, The dark places of the earth are full of 
the habitations of horrid cruelty.” 

GANGA SAGOIl, a sacred island among the 
Hindus, situated at the point where the great west- 
ern or holiest branch of the Ganges unites its waters 
with those of the Indian Ocean. Though dark, flat, 
and swampy, it forms out* of the most celebrated place# 
of pilgrimage in India, the waters of the sacred river 
1 icing considered as peculiarly purifying at this spot. 
On the island stands a ruinous temple dedicated to 
Kapitoj the distinguished sage who founded the. 
fidnkhyn system, one of the chief schools of Hindu 
philosophy. The temple is usually occupied by u 
few disciples of Kapila, belonging to the class of as- 
cetics, who always keep an arm raised above their 
beads. Crowds repair to this temple in Ganga Sa- 
gor twice every year, at full rooou in November and 
January, to perform obsequies for the benefit of 
their deceased ancestors, and to practise various ab- 
lutions in tho sacred waters. It was calculated that 
in 18.37 no fewer than 300,000 pilgrims resorted 
thither from all parts of India. At one time the 
open and public sacrifice of children on occasion of 
the great festival took place on an enormous scale, 
but this inhuman practice ia probibited # by the Brit- 
ish government, and therefore has become compara- 
tively rare. 

GANG AS, the idolatrous priests of the inliabit- 
ants of Congo, a Portuguese settlement in Western 
Africa. While one Supreme Being is acknowledged 
by tbe Negroes of this district, they worship also a 
number of subordinate deities wbo preside over the 
different departments of •nature, and the Gan gas 
employ themselves in teaching the people to wor- 
ship by various rites and ceremonies, but Vnflre 
especially by donations of food and apfmrei, which 
they appropriate to themselves as their mejns of 
support. These men are supposed to |£vep consi- 


derable influence with the deities, and bcuco they 
pretend to bring down blessings upon tbe people, to 
avert judgments, to cure diseases, and to undo witch- 
craft. 

GAN1NNANSES, (Singhalese, from pm o, an as- 
semblage), a name applied in Ceylon to the novices 
as well as priests among the Bo miners (which see). 

GANJ HAKSlf IS, a division of the Sikiib (which 
see), in Hindustan, who are said to have derived 
their name from their founder. They are few in 
number, and of little note. 

GANYMKDIiS, the son of Tros and Calirrhoo, 
accounted by the ancient Greeks the roost beautiful 
of men, and said to have been carried off to hoaven 
by Zeus, that he might act as cupbearer to the god*, 
lie was identified with the divinity who was said to ‘ 
preside over the sources of the Nile, and he was 
placed by Astronomers among the stars, under the 
» name of Aquarius or tho water-bearer. 

GAONS, a class of Doetors Among the modern 
Jews. Tiny were also called Excelhut*, an appel- 
lation indicating either their real or their supposed 
goodness. Their principal men were placed at tbs 
heads of tbs different academies. In consequence 
of their extensive learning, and their high intelli- 
gence, they were regarded as the interpreters of tho 
law, consulted upon difficult and important mutters, 
and their decisions were received with the utmost 
veneration. The decisions, however, of each Gaon, 
were only considered to be of force in that province 
where hu resided, and his authority was acknow- 
ledged. The first of the order of Gunns wns Chunaii 
Meisohka, who flourished ul Knit the beginning of the 
sixth century, and ro established the academy of 
• 1’imdcbita, which had been shut up for fifty years. 
About A. ik 7f»3, one Jobuda, who was blind, b«- 
lougcd to this order of learned men. * About tho oral 
of the tenth century, one Hcherira appeared and roso 
to cnnskicrablc eminence as a Gaon. Before his 
death ho had retired from public lifts, and resigned 
the employment of a public? teacher to his soil. This 
doc tor, whoso name was Uadi, flourished in tho bc?- 
g inning of the eleventh century, and was esteemed 
the most excellent of all the Hxcdlents. With hftn 
( tenninuttd tho order of Gaons, for about this time 
th% academies of Babylon were destroyed, and the 
remains of the Jews were driven into Spain ami 
Jfronce, where they formed new estal Mshincnts, and 
exchanged the title of DorroiiM for that of Kahwnh 
(whiefi see). 

s GARLANDS. Among tho ancient heathens it 
was customary to adorn the victims intended for 
sacrifice* with fillets and garlands ; and it was also a 
coinmotHpractice to put garlands on the lioad of their 
idols. As allusion to the use of garlands by the 
, hcallicn occurs in Acts xiv. 13, “Then the priest ot 


Jupiter, which was before their city, brought oxen 
I and garfanuft unto the gates, and would have done 
f lacrifi*** with jhe people," It is not obvious for 
1 w ti*t precise purpose tbe garlands were brought on 
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this occasion, but it is not unlike! y tltat they were 
meaut to be placed on the head* of the apostles* 
The trees and /lowers which were used on such 
occasions, were such as were most pleasing to the 
god in whose worship they were employed. The 
custom of weaving garlands for the gods is still found 
in almost all idolatrous countries. In the Hindu fes- 
tivals and processions, for example, the images of the 
gods aro decked out with garlands. Tim priests, 
and both the male and female worshippers, also wear 
sweet-scented garlands on festive occasions. 

GAUM ANAS, Hindu priests mentioned by the 
geographer Strabo, and by which were probably 
meant Bmlhht priests. They are represented as 
having been very austere, feeding on fruits and roots, 
and wearing only a covering made of the bark of 
trees. 

GAUMU, the fabulous dog who, in the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology, was said to guard the eti- g 
trance to the infernal regions. It corresponds to the 
CtiitnRUUH (which see) of the ancient Homans. 

GARUDA, the sacred bird of Vishnu among the 
Hindus, as the eagle was the sacred bird of Jupiter 
among the ancient Homans. Both thcjfo deities aro 
represented as riding upon their respective birds. 
Uarudu was worshipped by the Yaishnavos in the 
golden a-.:c of Hindu idolatry. # 

GASTROMANCY (Gr. gaater, the belly, and 
manteiu, divination), a mode of divination practised 
among the ancient Greeks, in which they tilled cer- 
tain round glasses with pure water, placing lighted 
torches round about them. Then they prayed to the 
deity in a low muttering voice, autl proposed the 
question which they wished to be answered. Cer- 
tain images were now observed in the glasses repre- 
senting what was to happen. 

GATES. The gates of Oriental cities have al- 
ways been accounted places of great resort, market* 
being held there, and also courts of justice^ There 
public business of every kind is woltl to be trans- 
acted. When Abraham purchased a field from the 
sons of Ileth for a burial place, the Imrgairi was made 
“at the gate of the city." An instance of a con- 
tract entered into at the gate of the city, is “thus 
* given iu Ruth iv. 1, 2, <J, 11, “Then wout , 1100 * up 
to the gate, and sat him down there: and, behoM, 
the kinsman of whom Boaz spake, came by; unto 
whom he said, Ho, such a one! turn aside, sit down 
bore. And he turned aside, and sat down. And h f 
took tou men of the elders of the city, and sajd, Sit 
ye dowu here. And they sat down. And Boaz said 
unto the elders, and unto all the people, Ye are wit- 
nesses this day, that I have bought all that was 
dlimclech'Sy and all that was Chilioii’s and* Mahlou's, 
of the hand of Naomi. And all the people tiuu wcre # 
in the gate, and the elders, said, We are Witnesses. 
The Lord make the woman that is come into thine 
house like Rachel and like IjCaIi, which two did 
huild the house of Israel: and do thou worthily itv 
Ephratah, and be famous in Bethlehem u ’Tbs fore 


the gates of temples and other buildings " used for 
sacred purposes, there was in ancient times a wide 
enclosure within which the people worshipped, ami 
which looked toward the entrance of the edifices. 

“ This was the llieron,” says Dr. Jamieson, “at the 
gates of holy places, — a part of the area or court oi 
the building that was considered sacred, not only be- 
cause it was the place where the people stood to 
worship, but also because religious rites were fre- 
quently performed there ; and hence we find frequent 
allusions in scripture to the peculiar sanctity with 
which the gates or entrances of those venerable 
buildlugs were regarded, and to the homage which 
was ottered there. Thus Ezekiel says, the people ot 
the land shall worship at the door of the gate before 
the Lord in the Sabbaths, and in the new moons ; 
and in the beautiful song of the sons of Korah, the 
gates of the sanctuary at Jerusalem are represented < 
as of greater value and interest in the sight of God, 
than all the dwellings of Jacob. The knowledge of 
the peculiar sanctity that was attached to the en- 
trance of a temple, explains the reason of the thresh- 
old being chosen for the demolition of Dagon's 
image. The temporary triumph which the Philis- 
tines liad gained over the forces of Israel, signalized 
by the capture of the ark and sacred symbols of its 
worship, had intoxicated that idolatrous people, and 
led them in the fulness of their enthusiastic rejoic- 
ing, to proclaim a festival of thanksgiving to their 
national deity, to whose aid they ascribed the suc- 
cess of their arms. It was meet, therefore, upon an 
occasion when the true God, to piuiiuh his people for 
their apostacy, and convince them of their sins, had 
allowed the ensigns of his presence to fall dishon- 
oured into the hands of the enemy, to vindicate his 
supremacy, and exhibit a striking proof of his living 
irresistible power; and no evidence more, memorable 
could have been given of the vanity of his idol anta- 
gonist, than that in the august ptcsence of Israel's 
God, the statue of l)agon was overtlirown and dis- 
membered on tbe threshold of his temple, the very 
spot which, in the estimation of his votaries, his 
rites had iu vested with more than ordinary sacred - 
ness.” 

GATES (Holy), the name given to the folding 
gates in tbe centre of the Iconogt<ixis or screen, which 
in the modern Greek churches separates the body of 
the church from the holy of holies. The holy gates 
are opened and shut frequently during the service, 
part of the prayers and lessons being recited in front 
of thorn, and part within the adytum or most holy 
place. 

GATES (Holy) OF ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 
These gates are never opened except iu the solem- 
nity of a jubilee, which now takes place every twen- 
ty-five years, wVen the Pope grants a pVnary indul- 
geqcq. On the twonty-fourth day of Decembet 
of ^ie jubilee year, ‘all the clergy secular and re- 
gular in Rome assemble together at the Aposto- 
lical Palac^. and fro^n thence they march in pro 
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cession to St. Peter's. Wheu the clergy come into 
the greet squire in front of the lkufilica, they find 
the doors of the church shut. Mem while the Pope, 
the cardinals, and bishops, dressed in white robes, 
with mitres on their heads, meet in Sixtus's chape), 
where the Pope sings the Vent Creator with a lighted 
taper in his hand. AU the cardinals, having each of 
them tapers in their Itaitds, proceed to the Swiss 
qortico, where the holy Father nominates three of 
them his legates a latere, to open the gates of the 
Lateran church, the church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, and that of Santo Paolo. It is reserved for 
the Pope himself to open the sacred gate of St. Pe- 
ter’s. A throne is set in front of the gate, on which 
the Pope sits for a short time, when he is presented 
with a golden ltammer, which he takes in his right 
hand. Then rising from his throne, the Pope ad- 
vances forward and knocks at the sacred gate, llis 
clergy follow him with tapers in their hands. The 
pontiff knocking thrice at the gate, says aloud, 
44 Open to me the gates of righteousness," to which 
the choir add, “ This* is the gate of God, the just 
shall enter in," &c. At this moment a temporary 
wall of stone, which has been loosely set up, is made 
<o fall down, and the people eagerly gather the rub- 
lisli, portions of which they preserve as sacred re- 
lics. In the midst of the confusion which thus co- 
Mies, the Pope returns to his throne, where he callnly 
takes his seat. As soon as the rubbish has been re- 
moved, and the passage to the holy gale cleared, his 
Holiness leaves his throne, and begins the anthern, 
•‘This is the day winch the Loid hath made, 1 ' «&c., in 
which the choir loudly join, living arrived at the 
holy gate, he repeats several prayers, takes the cross, 
kneels down before the gate, begins the Tc Drum, 
and slowly |>a*scs through the Indy gate, htill sing- 
ing as he goes along. He is followed by his clergy. 
After vespers the cardinals change their white robes 
for their ordinary drc*s, and accompany ing his Holi- 
ness to the door of his apartment, leave him there, 
the ceremony being concluded. See Jumu.e (Rom- 
ish). 

GAULOXITKS. See Galileans. 

GAULS (Remuion op the Ancient). See 
Druids. 

GAUR8. See Guemies. 

GAUVKI (Festival of). See Flowers (Fes- 
tival op). * 


divine sun, that it may illuminate our minds. 11 In 
the first or Yedic ora of the history of India, sun- 
wondup occupied no inconsiderable place in the 
worship of tlm Hindus. 8eo Hinduism. 

G.YZKL. love songs with which the Mohamme- 
dan dervishes, called Hactasciuti:* (which see), sa 
lute every one they meet. They are applied by way 
of allegory to the Divine love. 

GAZ1TH, a plai'4* in which the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim sat. It was a building erected of hewn stone, 
after the second temple was finished. Half of this 
fabric was holy and lialf common ; that is, half of it 
stood within the court, and half of it within the 
Chel (which see). The Gasith was near the altar of 
burnt-offerings, half of it being withiu the sacred 
court where the altar stood; and king thus near to 
the Hi vine presence, the Sanhedrim felt their obll 
gat ion all the more to exercise righteous and inifiar- 
tial judgment. See Sanhedrim. 

GAZOI'HYLAOIUM, the treasury outside the 
church, in the days of the early Christians, in which 
tin: oblations of offerings of the people were kept. 
The word also denotes rho chest in the temple of 
Jerusalem, 19 which the rich presents consecrated to 
God were kept ; and it was sometimes used to im- 
ply the apartments in the temple in which the pro- 
visions for sacriilce. and those allotted to the priests 
w el e stored. 

OK (fir. the earth), a goddess worshipped among 
the ancient Greeks as a personification of the earth. 
She is mentioned in Homer’s Jliad as having black 
sheep offered in sacrifice to her, ami os king in- 
voked in oaths. Hesiod speaks of G« as the off- 
spring of Clmos, and the mother of VranuM and 
Puuln*. 81 i(i gave birth also to a variety of differ- 
ent beings, both divinities and monsters. In early 
times slir had ouelcs both at Delphi and Olympia; 
the was worshipped as the all -producing parent, and 
whs considered as the patroness of marriages. Thu 
worship of this goddess was universal among llm 
Greeks. Among the ancient Romans th« earth was 
worshipped under the name of Tei.LUH (which see). 

OLDAIJAH i'FahT of), a Jewish fast kept on 
the third day of tin; mouth 77 /rn, and said to bo tho 
same that Zecliariah calls, viii. lit, “the fast of the 
seventh month." It is observed in memorial of the 
murder of Gedaliah, the son of Ahikatn. 

GEHENNA. This word, which is derived from 


GA'YATIU*, the holiest verse of the Vedas among two Hebrew words, signifying the va W*y of llinnom, 
the ancient Hindus. It 14 addressed to the sun, to is applied to a valley m»ar Jcrurahun, where it was 
which it was daily offered up as a prayer in these customary, in ancient times, for the Hebrews to offer 
words, according to the translation oC Colobrooke : up children ty the god AJulnch. It was also called 
14 Let us meditate on the adorable light of the divine Tupfielffryttk the Hebrew word Toph, which denoted 
son (Savitri) ; may it guide our iiftcllects, l>esir- the Tympanum or Drum, with the noise of which 
ous of food, we solicit the gift of the splendid sun jhe priests were wont to drown the cries of the 
(Savitri), who should be studiously worshipped. 4 children. * Nothing is known concerning Hinnom, 
Venerable men, guided by the understanding, salute from whom the valley seems to have derived 
the divine sun (Savitri) with filiations and praise." in name* The vallev. or rather ravine, is oniv 


^ , its name.* The valley, or rather ravine, is only 

Professor Horace Wilson gives it a more condensed^ wboutJ&O feet in breadth, and is said to have been 
form, 41 Let us meditate on the sacred light tf that | shaded* in aniicnt times with trees. From the in 
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human practices followed there, the valley was de- 
nounced hy Jehovah, Jer. xix, 6, 11 Therefore, be- 
hold, the days come, saith the Lord, that t)us place 
shall no more be called Tophet, nor The valley of 
the son of Hinnom, but The valley of slaughter. 1 * It 
was polluted by Jottiah, who marie it a kind of cess- 
pool for the city. After the captivity the Jews re- 
garded the place witli abhorrence, remembering the 
cruelties of which it had been the Beene, and after the 
example of Josiah they threw into it the carcases of 
animals, the dead bodies of malefactors, and all kinds 
of refuse. Constant fires were kept up in the valley 
to consume the filth which might otherwise have 
caused a pestilence. Hence it was regarded as a 
striking type of hell, and Gehenna came to be used 
to indicate the place of everlasting torment. The 
Mohammedans, however, do not consider the pains 
of Gehenna as eternal, but temporary and purgato- 
rial. t 

GEMARA (Hob. perfect), a commentary on the 
Jewish Mihiina (which see). Two of these com- 
mentaries were j jit. pared, the one at Jerusalem, and 
the other at Babylon. The former is supposed to 
have been the work of Rabbi Jochonfn, who lived 
about the middle of the third century, while the lat- 
ter, which is the more highly esteemed of the two, 
is supposed to have been the work of Uubhi Ash6, 
and some of his immediate successors, about the mid- 
dle of the sixth century. The importance attached 
to the Genuira by the Jews may be seen from the 
following passage of the Talmud : “ 'They who study 
tho Bible do wlmt is neither virtue nor vice ; they 
who study the Minima perform something of a vir- 
tue, and on that account receive a reward ; but they 
who study tho Genuira perform what may he es- 
teemed the greatest virtue.’* Thu oral law is pre- 
ferred hy the Jews to the written law, and the Ge- 
mara to both; thus it is said, “The Bible is bins 
water, the Mishna like wine, ami the Geir.nra like 
spiced wine.” “The law is like salt, tho Mishna 
like pepper, and the Gemara like balmy spice.” “ At 
five years of age,” wivs the Mishna, “ let tho child 
begin to study tlu» Scriptures ; let him continyo to 
do so till the ago of ten, when lie may begin to study 
tho Mishna. At the age. of fifteen let himtbegin to 
study the Gemara.” Tho Gemara or J e^usalem T'ftl- 
mud was considered defective, as containing the son- 
timents of only a small number of Jewish doctor% 
Besides, it was written in a mixed and impure lan- 
guage. Hence tho Amonyim or Gcmarists, the chief 
of whom was Kabbi Asa, produced the Gemara or 
Babylonian Talmud, which contains /he traditions, 
tho canons of tho Jo wish law, and all, ffUcstions 
relating to tho law. Tho Talmud consist,* of the 
Mishna and the Gemara, or commentary .upon the 
Mishna. Tho Jerusalem Talmud is printed m*bnc , 
large folio volume ; and tho Babylonian extends in 
some editions to twelve, and in others fto thirteen 
folio volumes. * 

GEMAK1STS See Amouajim. 1 * * 


G KM ATRIA, the Cabbalistic arithmetic of the 
Rabbinical Jews, or a species of Cabbala, which con 
sisted in taking the letters of a Hebrew word for 
arithmetical numbers, and explaining every word by 
the arithmetical value of the letters. Any two words 
or phrases occurring in different texts, and contain 
ing letters of tho same numerical amount, are consi- 
dered mutually convertible; And any one or more 
words which, when added together, are of the son** 
amount as any particular text, are viewed as giving 
tho latent signification of that text. Thus the let- 
ters of the Hebrew words signifying “ Shiloh shall 
come,” amount to 358. Now, the Hebrew word 
Meeriah contains precisely the same number; and 
lienee tho Cabbalists conclude, that on the principles 
of the Gematria, this is a satisfactory proof that the 
prophecy contained in Gen. xlix. 10, refers to tho 
Messiah. Again, the word Branch, in Zecli. iii. 8/ 
Ik of the same numerical value with the word Com- 
farter ^ a name given to the Messiah by the Talmud- 
ists, and hence it is thought to be proved beyond 
question that the Branch of Zechariah is ho other 
than the Messiah. See Cabbala. 

GEMS (The Three). Among the Rudtubts 
(which see), Budha, the sacred books, and tho 
priesthood are accounted the three gems. They 
form the Triad, in which they place all their confi- 
dence and trust, and the worship of the Three Gems 
js universal among Budhists wherever they are 
found. The assistance they derivo from this Triad 
is called fiarana, protection, which, as we loam from 
Mr. Hardy, is said to destroy the fear of reproduc- 
tion or successive existence, and to tAke away th^ 
fear of the mind, tho pain to which the body is sub- 
ject, and the misery of the four hells. By reflecting 
on tho Three Gems the mind is delivered from scep- 
ticism, doubt, and reasoning, and becomes quite 
serene, calm, and unruffled. • 

GENEALOGIES, the register of the descent of 
individuals or families, which was accounted so im- 
portant among the ancient Hebrews, that a special 
set of officers called Shoterirn were set apart for the 
purpose of keeping such records. In all nations, 
even from the earliest times, such genealogical writ- 
ings seem to have been carefully preserved. Even 
iu tho patriarchal period we find traces of them, as 
in Gen. x. 10, “ And the beginning of his kingdom 
was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, 
in the land of Shinar.” The vast increase of the 
Hebrew population during their residence in Egypt 
rendered genealogical records absolutely necessary, 
that the tribes might be kept distinct from one 
another. The charge of these records waa in- 
trusted first to^the Shotcritn or scribes, and after- 
wards to the invites. Rx later times these docu- 
ments were kept in the temple. It nt not at all 
unfikoly that some confusion may have been intro- 
duced in regard to ^particular families during the 
Babylonish captivity ; but on their return to Pales- 
tine tag Hebrews seem to have reduced the whole ta 
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complete order! u ie quite evident from the care 
with which genealogical descents are traced in the 
First Book of Chrouicles. And so carefully was the 
purity of lineage maintained in regard to the priest- i 
hood, that after the captivity those who could not 
produce their genealogical descent were excluded 
from the sacred office. Josephus also iuforms us, 
that the Jews had an uninterrupted succession of 
h|gh~ priests preserved iu their records for nearly 
2,000 years. Jerome declares that the Jews knew 
the genealogies from Adam to Zerubbabcl as inti' 
mately as they knew their own nainoB. The great 
importance of this marked attention to the genealogy 
of each family among the Jews Arose from the ne- 
cessity which existed of preserving the line of de- 
scent of the Messiah in uiibroken continuance from 
Abraham and David. Hence the minuteness with 
Vhich this line is traced by the Evangelists Matthew 
and Luke. And it is not a little remarkable, that 
the great end for which such genealogical records 
were kept having been accomplished, and thero 
being no further necessity for them, the Jews have 
now utterly lost their ancient genealogies, and from 
the time of their total dispersion under Adrian, not 
% single family is able to produce the record of 
their connection with any one of the tribes of Israel. 
This is of jtself a satisfactory proof that Messiah is 
already come, and that he is no other than Josils of 
Nazareth, whose lineage has been so fully and accu-^ 
rately traced in each link back to David, to Abra- 
ham, and even to Adam. On this subject the late 
Dr. Welsh makes the following striking observa- 
tions. “I cannot but remark, that the mere list of 
names by which Matthew connects our Saviour with 
Abraliam, and by which Luke connects him with 
Adam, has always appeared to mo inexpressibly 
sublime, and calculated to inspire us with a deep 
sense of the superintending providence of God. Wo 
are carried through a period of many thousand years, 
and amidst tho revolutions of the mightiest empires, 
and the rise and fall of many kingdoms, and the con- 
vulsions of external nature, and a long succession of 
the generations of men, — amidst all these we see the 
hand of God continually exercised in bringing to pass 
his eternal decrees. We have, as it were, the foun- 
tain of a stream, scarcely discernible in its first be- 
ginning, in danger of being dried up in a scorching 
desert, then of being coufounded amidst kindred 
Hoods, then of being lost amidst the interminable 
swamps of a new region, witf finally, swallowed up in 
an opening of the earth and lost Apparently to hu- 
man vision for ever; and after liaying traced it 
through so many different and distant dimes to such 
a termination, it rushes forth again revealed to view 
with matchless beauty and-grandeur. ^ Tho imagina- 
tion of matins bewildered in attempting to form an 
idea of the tong succession of many nations, a*yi*of 
the changes that took place in society from the tapes 
of Adam, and Abraliam, and David, to that of 
Christ. But amidst the infinite diversity <rf ftUman 
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character, and the fearful ebullitions of human pas- 
sions, and the wide varieties of human situation, aud 
amidst the many millions of human beings that came 
into the world and ful tilled their little part, and then 
passed away and were forgotten, amidst all this end- 
less diversity of human Wings, and human passions, 
ami human plans, the purpose of the Almighty is in 
variably tho same, and it he ©fleets alike by the con- 
sent, tho co-operation, the indifference, the ignorance, 
the opposition of man. In the king and in tho slave, 

I in tho jwilacc amt in tho cottage, in tho city and in 
the fields, iu the mountain and in the valley, in tho 
righteous and iu the wicked, wo find tho operations 
of Providence towards tho same beneficent, the samo 
God-like end. Tho faith of Abraham, tho idolatry 
of Atiuiziali, the lowliness of Joseph, and the glory 
of Solomon, are all made to work together to one 
event. In the shcep-coies of Mature, in the prison- 
Jumut'S of Egypt, in the com- fields of lh>az, on tho 
throne of Judah, among the willows by the rivers ot 
Babylon, in the temple of Jerusalem, in the work- 
shops of Galiloe/’in the manger of Bethlehem, — in 
all these wo see the impress of the finger of God. 
And 1 eannotjbut think tliAt in this commencement 
of the history of tho Now Testament church, wo 
have, in tho reference that is mode to the former 
dispensation, and in tho fact that God never for m 
moment forgot the word which he spoke to a thou- 
sand generations, a pledge that in his own Lime God 
will not fail to accomplish all that ho lias spoken re- 
specting his kingdom. In contemplating the gloom- 
iest periods of the Christian church, wo also may do* 
rive encouragement in the belief that the Almighty 
lias never wholly deserted the earth. And when the 
circumstances of the church appear most desperate, 
it should bo remembered that it was when tho cause 
of Israel and of uinukiud seemed lost for ever, when 
tie throne of David was levelled in the dust, when 
the royals blood was almost lost Amongst the mean 
vnt of the people, it was then that God raised up a 
Horn of sahation in the house of his servant David.” 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. See Abhkmuly 
(General). 

ptfNKUAL BAPTISTS. See IUitibt*. 

GENh’HAL COUNCILS. See Coiinwu* (Gen- 

E**L). 

^GENERATION (Eternal), an expression used 
b^ Christian divines in reference to the Second Per- 
son of the Trinity, in order to indicate his derivation 
from Ike Father. The idea is involved in the Son- 
s|»ip of Christ. Sec Son of God. It is dangerous to 
discuss the matter with too great minuteness, as we 
Are apt to be led away by fatso analogies, reasoning 
from whpt is human, to what is purely divine, 
] I once the Christian Fathers speak with great cau- 
tioepon the point “Speculate not upon the Divine 
’generation," says Gregory NaziAitzen, “for it is not 
safe. Let the doctrine he honoured silently; it b a 
Ve*‘U» ing for thee to kno* the fact ; the mode we 
caanerddiiut tAat even angeb understand, much lees 
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thou.” Athanasius to the same effect declares, 
u fluch speculators might an well investigate where 
God is, and how ho is God, and of whnt nature the 
Father is. But as such questions are irreverent and 
'rroligioiis, so is it also unlawful to venture such 
thoughts about the generation of the Son of God. 1 ’ 
Chrysostom also states in the same cautious spirit, 
11 i know that he begat the Son : the manner how I 
am ignorant of. I know that the Holy Spirit is 
from Him ; liow from Him I do not understand. I 
cat food ; but how this is converted into my flesh and 
blood 1 know not. We know not these things which 
we see eveiy day when we eat, yet we meddle with 
inquiries concerning the substance of God." But 
while the Fathers thus prudently avoided seeking to 
be wise above what is written, or to explain what is 
and necessarily must he inexplicable, they neverthe- 
less held the doctrine of the eternal generation of 
the Son as the only-begotten of tbo Father, and fully 
participating In the divinity of the Father. Hence 
wo are commanded to honour the Son even as we 
honour the Father. 

The doctrine of the derivation of the Son from the 
Father as conveyed in the expression Eftrnol Gener- 
ation, gave rise at an early period to mistakes and 
misconceptions. The Valentinians and Manichees, 
for example, in the second century, rushed into the 
heresy of a sort of ditheism, or the asserting of such 
a separation between the Father and tbo Son as to 
make two Gods. The Eclectics ngain, and others 
who held the doctrine of Emanations, considered the 
Son to be both individually distinct from the Father, 
and of an inferior nature. The Arums both ancient 
and modern have uniformly denied the eternal gener- 
ation of the Son, maintaining him to have had a be- 
ginning of existence, and to be essentially inferior to 
the Father. See Auians. The doctrine of the 
eternal generation of the Son, however, has not only 
been denied by both Aiians and Socinians, but even 
by some in other respects orthodox Trinitarians, who 
believe the Sonship of Christ to be founded not on a 
natural, but an official relation to the First Person 
in the Godhead. They deny his eternal generation 
chiefly from the difficulty which they feel in con- 
ceiving of anything in the Divine nature, analogous 
to the process which the term gen oration* denotes m 
ts application to creatures. But it is altogether in- 
consistent with the nature of the subject to allow that 
mind to draw any such analogies. There can bo no 
ikeness between generation as used in a human 
sense, and the same term when Applied to one of the* 
Persons of the Godhead. The only* intention in 
using such an expression in reference to the Bon of 
God, is to express at one and. the same timi a dis- 
tinction of persons, and a mutual relation between » 
the Father and the Son, To go beyond this general 
explanation of the matter, and to assert that the 
generation of the Son consisted in the c&nmnnica- 
tion of the Divine essence and perfections tgjiim ; * 
yr to assert that the Father did Act beget the essence 


of the Son, but the person, is to attempt an exposi 
tion of tliat which it transcends the human faculties 
fully to comprehend. See Trinity, 

GEN ESI A, offerings mentioned by Herodotus, 
and probably consisting of garlands of flowers which 
were wont to bo presented by the ancient Greeks, 
at the tombs of their deceased relatives on the rAurn 
of each anniversary of their birthdays. 

GEN ESI US, a surname of Poseidon, under which 
be was anciently worshipped near Lenta in Greece. 

GENKTA2US, a surname of Zeus, from Capo 
Genet us cm the Euxine Sea, where he had a temple. 

GENETHLI A (Gr. the nativity), the name given 
among the early Christians to the festivals which 
they wero wont to observe on the anniversary of tho 
death of the martyrs, terming it their Birthday 
( which see), as being the day on which they were 
bom to a new and nobler state of being. 

GEKET1ILIACJ, a term which Augustine states 
was used to denote soothsayers, who pretended to 
calculate men's nativities (peneMia) from the stars, 
and thus to predict their good or bad fortuncf; Such 
individuals were treated with the utmost severity 
under the heathen emperors of Rome, and by the 
early Christians they were expelled from the church. 

GENETIILl US, a surname of Poseidon, under 
which he was worshipped at Sparta. 

GENETYLLIDE9, a class of goddesses in an 
©lent Greece, who presided over generation and birth. 

GENETYLLI9, a goddess among tho ancient 
Greeks, who presided over births. It was a surname 
also both of Aphrodite and of Artemi*. 

GENEVA (Church of). The principles of the 
Reformation were first introduced into Geneva, not by 
John Calvin, as has generally Wen believed, but by 
William Fared, who preached the gospel there with 
acceptance, in the year 1532, but was driven from the 
city by the instigation of the bishop. This xcalout 
Reformer was succeeded in Genova by Anthony 
Froment. who, however, experienced the same treat- 
ment. A change, however, came over the views of 
the people, and the council, instead of supporting the 
bishop, abandoned him, and he found it necessary to 
retire from the city in 1533; whereupon the two 
banished ministers were recalled, and Reformed prin- 
ciples having acquired the ascendency Among all 
classes, Fare! and Froment, along with Peter Virct, 
gathered around them a strong body of Protestants 
in Geneva ; And bo rapidly did the cause make pro- 
gress in the city, that in 2535 the council declared 
themselves on the side of the Reformation. But 
though a Reformed church was thus formed in the 
city, having a numerous congregation drawn from 
all classes, it was # not fully oiganized and established 
until the arrivabof John Cfclvin in 1636. This emi- 
nent Reformer, who was a native of Frabtt, having 
beefc horn there in ^509, was led to embrace Re- 
formed principles, which he sought with diligence 
and xe|l to diffuse among his countrymen. His fame 
h^jd reaclicd^witxerUufd, and having been provident 
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dally in the course of Ids travels brought to Geneva, 
be was persuaded to take up liis residence in the 
town, and to devote himself to the building up of 
the newly formed Protestant church. Farel and 
Viret gladly availed themselves of the counsel and 
. assistance of such a man as Calvin. Ilia very pre- 
sence with them they felt to be a tower of strength. 
And no sooner had he commenced his labours in 
t conjunction with them, than the church and city of 
Geneva began to be torn with internal dissensions, a 
party having arisen who sought to restore some of 
the superstitious observances and feasts which the 
Reformation had happily abolished. The council 
joined in this retrograde movement, and the conse- 
quence was, that Calvin and Farel were banished 
from the republic. The church of Geneva suffered 
severely from the exile of her pastors, but the faith- 
ful among them were cheered by many a precious 
letter of comfort and encouragement. The citixenas 
had publicly abjured Popery, and avowed their ad- 
herence to the Reformation on the 20th July 1 WO. 
Mourning the bereavement they had sustained 
through the arbitrary eouduct of tlieir civil rulers, 
again and again did they petition the council to recall 
(heir beloved pastors from exile. For a time their 
entreaties, earnest and urgent though they were, 
passed unheeded ; but at length in 1540 a formal in- 
vitation was forwarded to Strasbnrg, both from the 
citisens and council, not only permitting, but im- 
ploring the return of Calvin. It was not, however, 
until September of the following year, that ho yielded 
to the repeated and pressing iuvitations of the Gene- 
vans. It was a joyful day for the Church of Geneva 
when the great Frendh Reformer found his way 
back to the scene of his former labours. They 
prised the privilege, and gave thanks to God for it. 
From 1541 till 15(54, when he was called to rest from 
•his earthly labours, did Calvin continue to build up 
the church in Geneva, which he had been chiefly in- 
strumental in founding ; and such was the practical 
wisdom of this distinguished man, tliat the organisa- 
tion and working of that church rendered it a model 
to all the Reformed churches of Europe. Net only 
on account of the purity of its doctrine, but also the 
completeness of its form of church government^ the 
church which Calvin had set up in Geneva became 
one of the most influential churche\ of the Refor- 
mation. And wbat tended powerfully to extend^ 
its usefulness was the college which in 1558 Cal- 
vin had persuaded the a^ate to found in Geneva. 
There Calvin and Besa taught, and tliither accord - 1 
ingly students in great numbers repaired from 
France, Italy, Germany, England, and Scotland. 
Geneva thus became a central pdint whence issued 
the light of the licfortftatian in all directions. Ins 
fact, thename of Calvin tad the celebrity of thp 
college which he founded, ^ave procured *fc* the 
Church of Geneva the distinction of being the moj 
titer of the Reformed dhurches, as Wittenberg waf 
that of the Lutheran communities . • m . 


One of the greatest benefits which Calvin con- 
ferred upon Genova, and through it upon many of 
the Reformed churches throughout other countries, 
was the establishment of the Presbyterian form of 
church government. In opposition to the views of 
Zwingli, ho maintained that the church is possessed 
of the power of self-government, independent of the 
civil magistrate, whose jurisdiction ought to be lim- 
ited exclusively to temporal affairs, and in so far a# 
tho church was concerned, Colvin left to the magis- 
trate tho protection of tho church, and an outward 
care over it. He held also entire parity by divine 
appointment of all the ministers of Christ. This 
principle lies at the foundation of that farm of 
church government which Calvin introduced at 
Geneva. And following out this fundamental prin- 
ciple, he refused to acknowledge a gradation of of- 
fices among the pastors of the church; but estab- 
lished a judicatory or consistory, composed of ruling 
elders and teaching elders, the former being mem- 
bers of the church set apart solely to rule in the 
church, and thS latter toiag sot apart both to teach 
and to rule. This ecclesiastical body ho invested 
with a bigle degree of power and authority. He also 
convened synods, and restored to its former vigour 
the ancient practice of excommunication. These 
arrangements were made with tho consent of a ma- 
jority of the senato. 

The Church of Geneva thus threw off at one 
and the SAme time both Popery and Episcopacy, 
adopting a system of church government which 
boro somewhat of the republican character of 
their civil government. Calvin was principally 
concerned in the construction of both ; and accord 
ingly they bore no slight resemblance in the regular 
gradation of courts. The sovereign power of the 
state was vested in three councils, the general coun- 
cil, the council of two hundred, and the council of 
twenty-five. The goueral council was composed of 
those citisens and burgesses who had reached the 
ago of twenty-five years ; and the meetings of this 
council took place twice a-year for the election of 
magistrates. In this council was vested also the 
power of making laws, and settling as to war and 

C e,*as well as of raising subsidies for the necessi- 
of tfa republic. The council of two hundred 
was composed of two hundred and fifty citizens and 
burgesses, each of whom must be thirty years of age 
The members of this council were elected for life, 
unless they became bankrupts, or were degraded by 
the censure which was annually made. This council 
formed the supreme court of justice, and were con- 
sulted cgi all matters of importance. The council of 
twenty-five or little council, as it waa generally 
called, pas chosen from the council of two hundred, 
£1 the members being elected for life, except in case* 
of bankruptcy or degradation. 

The Aganization of the ecclesiastical bora some 
resemblance to that of the civil courts. The clergy 
au public occasions bald the seme rank as tbs 
• 4 c* 
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mcrolwrs of the council of twenty-five. Tho consis- 
tory was compose#! of all the pastors of the republic, 
and twelve lay elders, two of them being members of 
the little council, a third one of the Auditeurs, And 
the remaining nine taken from the council of two 
hundred. The pastors were perpetual members of 
the court, hut the elders were only chosen for six 
years. The consistory met every Thursday, and 
Calvin was perpetual moderator during liis life, but 
after his death a different arrangement was adopted, 
the moderator being changed every week, each of 
tho pastors occupying the chair in rotation. 1 1 was 
the province of tho consistory to take cognizance of 
all public scandals, and to inflict ecclesiastical penal- 
ties, but for civil punishment of delinquents it was 
necessary to hand them over to tho little couucil. 

Not only, however, did the church of Geneva dif- 
fer in ecclesiastical organization from the churches 
holding by Luther, Zwitigli, and other coadjutors, 
but also in their view's as to the Lord’s Supper. On 
this subject, Moshoim remarks: "The system that 
Zi tingle had adopted with respect to the euclmrist, 
was by no moans agrcoublo to Calvin, who, in order 
to facilitate tho desired union with the Lutheran 
church, substituted in its place another, which ap- 
peared more conformable to the doctrine of that 
church, and in reality differed but little from it. For 
while tho doctrine of Zuinglo supposed only a symbo- 
lical or figurative premier of the body and blood of 
Christ in tho euclmrist, and represented a pious rc- 
mcmbranco of Christ’s death, and of the benefits it 
procured to mankind, as the only fruits that arose 
from the celebration of the Lord’s supper, Calvin 
explained thiscrilical pointina quite different man- 
ner. IIo acknowledge a real though spiritual pre- 
sence of Christ in tho sacrament ; or in other words, 
he maintained, that, true Christians, who approached 
tliis holy ordinanco with a lively faith, were, in a‘ 
certain manner, united to the man Christ; nffd that 
from this union tlio spiritual life derivod now vigour 
in tho soul, and was still carried on, in a progressive 
motion, to greater degrees of purity and perfection. 
Hus kind of language had been used in the forms of 
doctrine drawn up by Luther; ami as Calvin ob- 
served, among other things, that the divint {/race 
was conferred upon sinners, and sealed te them by 
the celebration of the Lord’s supper, this induced 
many to suppose that he adopted the sentiment im- < 
plied in the bartaroits term impanation, and di tiered 
but littlo from tho doctrine of the Lutheran clfiirch 
on this important subject. Be that as i ten ay, his 
sentiments differed considerably from those of Zuin- 
glc ; for while the latter asserted that alt Christians 
without distinction, whether regenemte or unmjener - 
ate, might be partakers of the body and blood of 
Christ, Calvin confined this privilege to the pious 
and regenciatc believer alone.” 

In its early history none of the Reform each urches 
was equally privileged with the Churc{i of G^feva 
In point of tlioological teaching* Under the minis- 


try of such a master in theology as Calvin, that 
church could not fail to obtain an accurate and even 
profound knowledge of Divine truth ; and such was 
the power with which Calvin expounded and en- 
forced both from the pulpit, tho professor’s chair, 
and the press, the grand cardinal points which dis- 
tinguished the Calvinistic from the Lutheran, and 
Zwinglian churches, that he succeeded in bringing 
nearly the whole Reformed church, not in Switzer- * 
land only, but throughout Europe, to embrace his 
views. The consequence was, that while the Pres- 
byterian system of church government wliich Calvin 
set up at Geneva was received only to a limited ex- 
tent, os for example, by tins French, the Dutch, the 
Scotch, and some other churches, his tlioological 
system, which even now goes by the name of Cal- 
vin rs.w, speedily obtained a very wide reception 
throughout tho various churches of the Reformation. 

1 To such nn extent was this tin; case, that in the. be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, no school of 
Protestant theology enjoyed a higher reputation than 
that of Geneva. Even then, huwover, there were u 
few divines, who, like Henry Bullinger of Zurich, 
deviatod from the doctrines maintained in the Ge- 
neva school ; and even among the Calvinists them- 
salves there arose keen contentions between tho 
Supralapsarians and tho Sublapsarians , the former 
maintaining that God had from all eternity decreed 
the fall of man, the latter asserting that he had only 
permitted it, but not decreed it. No long time, 
however, elapsed before these petty divisions in the 
Genevan school were lost sigh t of, amid t he keen and 
protracted controversy which arose in Holland be- 
tween the Calvinists and A nntninns, leading to tho 
Synod of Dort in IfilN, where the doctrines of Ge- 
neva triumphed. Tho great reputation, however, 
wliich the Genevan academy once enjoyed, began 
gradually to decline after the establishment of the 
Dutch republic, and the erection of the universities 
of Leyden, Franeker, and U trecht. The Church of 
Geneva also, in process of time, became deeply im- 
bued with the errors of the Dutch Artninians on the 
one hand, and the French Amyraldists on the other. 
Yet sound divines, even in her times of manifest de- 
clension, were found in her chairs of theology ; and 
hence in the dispute which arose in reference to the 
opinions of I41 Place, we find Francis Turretin in- 
stigating the Genevan church to adopt the doctrine 
of the immediate imputation of Adam’s sin as an ar- 
ticle of faith, and thus to*declore their belief in an 
imputation founded on the sovereign decree of God, 
and not one naturally consequent on the descent of 
men from Adam. Among the associated ministers 
of Geneva, there were some who held and sought to 
• propagate the errors both oP Amy rout an* 1 La Place, 
and being some of them men of eloquence fend lean- 
ing, ihty succeeded in persuading others to embrace 
^heretical opinions. Matters began to assume a eeri- 
1 out aspect, and the principal divines of Switzerland. 
4cjordiing}y, Jp the yeaf 1676, had a book drawn up 
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bp John Henry Heidegger, a celebrated divine of 
Zurich, in opposition to the French opinions. This 
treatise, which went by the name of the Fobmula 
Consensus (which see), was appended by public 
authority to the common Helvetic formulas of reli- 
gion. Many felt that they could not conscientiously 
sign this formula. Hence cqmmotious arose iu vari- 
ous parts of Switzerland, and among others, in the 
Republic of Geneva, where several attempts were 
made to procure its abrogation, but without effect, as 
the Formula still maintained its credit and authority 
until the year 1706, when, without being abrogated 
by any positive enactment, it gradually fell into dis- 
use. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, the 
Church of Geneva began rapidly to fall from the 
high position which it had once occupied among the 
churches of the Reformation, Not only did it cease to 
lie Calvinistic in its doctrines, but actually assumed 
the lead in the inculcation of Arian and even Sociniau 
views. In the middle of the century IV Alembert, in the 
French 'Encyclopddie, publicly charges its company 
of pastors with denying the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Voltaire, iu a letter to IV Alembert in 17C3, glories 
in the departure of the Genevans from the ancient 
purity of their theological creed. The pastors feebly 
attempted to set themselves right in the eyes of the 
Christian public, by a vague statement which they 
sent forth to the world. It was too obvious, however, 
to be explained awnv, that while their ecclesiastical 
formularies were still strictly orthodox, the pastors 
were practically promulgating Ariiui or Sociniau 
opinions. Such a discrepancy between the recognized 
standards of tlio church and the public teaching of 
its pastors soon became apparent to all. The pas- 
tors of Geneva saw that the time had come for 
modifying the standards, if they would preserve a 
aharacter for consistency before the world. They 
published, accordingly, a new i Catechism or Instruc- 
t ion of the Christian Religion for the use of the 
Swiss and French Protestant Churches and hy 
maintaining complete silence on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of justification by faith, and other peculiar 
doctrines of the Christian system, they taught, in a 
negative form at least, what amounted simply to a 
system of modem deism. To carry out their views 
still farther, they quietly withdrew the Confession 
of Faith from the Liturgy in use in tlio Church of 
Geneva, and introduced convenient changes into the 
Uturgy itself, and even iqto the venerable transla- 
tion of the Scriptures. Both from the pulpit and 
the professor's chair, an uncertain sound was given as 
to the vital doctrines of Christianity. Continuing 
thus for a long series of years to suppress the truth, 
if not to inculcate error, the company of pastors, iu 
May 1817,4pa3sed a resolution, that all candidates 
for the sacred ministry should subscribe the following 
engagement : * . • 

« We promise to refrain, so long as we reside and 
oreach in the churches of the canton of ^eaey£ frtjm 


maintaining, whether by the whole or any part of a 
sermon directed to that object, our opinion, 1. As to 
the manner in which the Divine nature is united to 
the person of Jesus Christ; 2. As to original sin; 
3. As to the manner in which graco operates! or as 
to efficacious grace ; 4. As to predestination. 

41 We promise, moreover, not to coutrovert in our 
public discourses tho opinion of any one of the pas- 
tors on these subjects. 

44 Finally, we engage, should wo have occasion to 
express our thoughts on any one of these topics, to 
do it without insisting upon our jiarticular views, by 
avoiding all language foreign to the Holy Scriptures, 
and by making use of the phraseology which they 
employ." 

The circumstance which led the pastors to draw 
up this engagement, was the formation of a Protes- 
tant Evangelical Church at Gcueva, which had been 
, sot on foot for tho purpose of maintaining evangeli- 
cal doctrine to which the compauy of jMistor* wort 
so bitterly opposed. A persecution now commenced 
against the sciftiratistH, not only ou the part, of thf 
pastors, but also of the government. They have 
continued Upkeep their ground, however, in the fact 
of sore discouragement. It is gratifying to be abb 
to state, that a very decided improvement has taken 
place among both the pastors and people of the 
church of Geneva, and the truth of God has begun 
to be faithfully preached once more in the city where 
Calvin so long lived and ialioured in his Divine Mas- 
ter’s cause, and where D'Auhign6, Ganssen, and 
Mahui have preached and written in defence of tho 
pure Christianity of the New Testament. 

GENEVIEVE (St.), Festival of, a Romish 
festival observed at Paris on tho 3d of January, in 
honour of St. Genevieve, patroness of that city. 

GENEVIEVE (Sr.), Conoukoatjon ok. This 
congregation of regular canons originated alxjut the 
year 16 y», and all the monasteries connected with it 
are under tlio abl.*ot of St. Genevieve, who is their 
superior-general. Their costume is a while cassock, 
a surplice, and a long fur with a square cap, but iu 
winter, instead of the fur and the cap, they wear a 
large black cowl with a hood. 

GENEVIEVE (St.) Nuns ok, an order of nuns 
a^Paris. cabled also from their founder, MmtmiotwM, 
who established tho community in 1630. Another 
grder bearing tho same name was founded in 1636 by 
a lady named Mademoiselle Blosst ' They educated 
young* children, visited the sick, and employed them- 
frives in jlecds of charity and Ixnevolcrme. Tho 
two communities, which were thus called by the 
namooW?^ Genevieve, wore united together in 1666, 
Madams dc Mirainion being chosen superior. For 
some time; the community look the name of Mmmb* 

( m&f and was joined in course of time by several other 
communities. The rules of the order required a 
sister to ifridergo two years probation before being 
\dmitjed into the laaly, and also to be twenty years 
©f%|t & her entrance into the order. She made oc 
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vows, but u booh as she became a member of the 
community, she was bound to repeat the office of the 
holy virgin every day, and to spend an hour, morn- 
Ing and evening, in secret prayer. The habit of the 
order was of black woollen stuff. 

Q EN II, a subordinate class of deities among the an- 
cient Pagans, who were looked upon as the guardians 
and protectors of men from their cradles to their 
graves. Both the Greeks and Romans liad a firm 
belief in the existence of these tutelary spirits, who 
carried the prayers of men to the gods, and brought 
down the answers from the gods to men. The 
Greeks called the Genii by the name of Demons. 
Every person had a good and an evil genius assigned 
to him through life ; the good genius to incite him 
to deeds of virtue and piety, and the evil to prompt 
him to deeds of wickedness and crime, llesiod, 
who speaks of the Genii as numbering 30,000, re- 
presents them as the souls of the righteous who lived 
in the golden age of the world's history. Plato not 
only gives one of these Genii to each rnan during 
life ; but makes him conduct the eohl of the man at 
death to Hades. Among the ancient Komans the 
Genii were viewed as not only attending^nan through 
life, hut as actually producing life, and hence they 
were culled often Dii Geni tales, and an additional 
idea which the Romans connected with the Genii 
was, that every animal, as well as man, and even 
every place, had a special genius assigned to it. It 
was customary at Koine for each man to worship his 
own gonius, especially on his birthday, with libations 
of wine, incense, and garlands of dowers. The whole 
Homan people as a nation had a particular genius to 
whom sacrifices were offered on special occasions. 
The Genii are to bo carefully distinguished from the 
Lares, to whom was committed the guardianship of 
families, but tho Lareutalia wore celebrated in honour 
of both the Lares and tho Genii, in compliment to 
the emperors it was a frequent custom to spear by 
their genius, and Suetonius relates that CaligulA put 
several persons to death becauso they refused to 
swear by his genius. The genius of Socrates, tho 
Greek philosopher, must, be familiar to almost every 
reader. That tho modern heathen, in very many 
instances, believe in tho existence of Genii has been 
abundantly shown in the article Demons, r 

A belief in Genii has prevailed in Asia from the 
remotest ages, and the Mohammedans assert, tha^ 
before the time when the Mosaic narrative com- 
mences, the earth was inhabited by a race of beings 
intermediate between men and angels, wjuch thejt 
call Gins, Genu, or Devs. Some kfcissulman au- 
thors Bay that the dynasty of the Genii la§ted seven 
thousand years ; and that of the Peris , beiqgs of an 
inferior but still a spiritual nature, two , thousand* 
voars more. The sovereigns of both were for HJie 
most part named Solomon ; their number amounted 
to seventy-two. “In riches, power, mid magnifi- 
cence,” says Dr. Taylor, “ these monarch* stumaased 4 
every thing that the race of Adam has withered ; 


but the pride with which such glories inspired them 
filled their breasts with impiety, and their monstrous 
crimes at length provoked the wrath of the Omni- 
potent. Satan, or Eblia, was commissioned to de- 
stroy them ; he exterminated the greater part of the 
perfidious race, and compelled the rest to seek refuge 
in the vast caves beneath tho mighty KAf. KAf is the 
name of the mountain frame- work which supports the 
universe ; it includes both the Caucasian chains, Taurus^ 
Itniiue, and the most lofty peaks in Asia ; its founda- 
tions rest on the mysterious Sakliratli, an enormous 
emerald, whose reflection gives an azure colour tc 
the sky. It was the confidence with which his vic- 
tory filled Satan, that induced him to refuse homage 
to Adam. When the Gins fied to KAf, their leader, 
Gian -Ibn- Gian, carried with him an enchanted 
shield, graven with seven mystic signs, the posses- 
sion of which entitled him to the sovereignty of the 4 
universe. Adam, directed by an angel, pursued the 
rebellious Gin to the capital which he |M>ssessed be- 
neath the earth, and wrested from him the magi* 
buckler. After his death, the buckler remained’ 
concealed in the island of Serendib, or Ceylon, where 
it was discovered by Kaiomers, king of Persia, who 
became, in consequence, sovereign of the East. The 
successors of Kaiomers, sustained by the power of 
this spell, subdued, not only men, but the £tanii and 
Giants of Kal’ ; and, while they retained the shield, 
were lords of the material universe. No account is 
given of the manner in which it was lost. To the 
Persian narrative the Arabians add, that the Genii 
were subjected by Solomon, the son of David, and 
weed to aid in building his mighty structures, and 
that, at the period of Mohammed's mission, many of 
them embraced the creed of IslAm, since which 
period they have ceased to hold communication with 
human being*.” 

GENITKIX (I*at. the mother), a surname among 
the ancient Komans of Cybele , but more frequently 
of Vctws, 

GENTILES, a word generally employed to indi- 
cate every other nation except the Jews. In the 
Now Testament the Gentiles are often spoken of as 
Greeks, and the word is used by Paul not only to 
denote the uncircumcised in opposition to the Israel- 
ites, but generally those who are ignorant of the true 
God, and devoted to idolatry. 

GENTILfiS (Court op). See Temple (Jew- 
ish). 

GENUAL. See EpiqpNATON. 

GENUFLECTENTES (Lat. kneelers), a class of 
Catechumens (which see) in the early Christian 
church, who were so called from their receiving im- 
position of haudb while they knelt upon their kneea. 
They sometime had the mine of catechumens more 
especially appropriated to them. Hem^ that part 
of Aha Liturgy which referred to them, was particu- 
larly called “ The prtfyer of the catechumens,” which 
was recited at the close of the sermon, along with 
the p&jer* of the Energumens (which aee) and 
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penitents. The kneel ers had their sUtion within 
the nave or body of the church, near the ambo or 
reading-desk, where they received the bishop's im- 
position of hands and benediction. 

GENUFLEXION. See Kneblinq in Pkay eu. 

GEOMANCY (Gr. Gs, the earth, and manteia, 
divination), one of the four kinds of Divination 
( which see), mentioned by Varro. 

0 GEORGE (St.), Festival of, a foatival ob- 
served by the Greek chutoh on the 23d of April, in 
honour of St, George of Cappadocia, one of their 
most illustrious saints. 

GEORGE (St.), Festival of, a Romish festival 
held on the 23d of April, in honour of St. George, 
the patron a&iut of England. The order of the 
Knights of the Gaiter, founded by Edward III., was 
put under tbe protection of this saint who is celcbrat- 
td for his deeds. The greatest exploit attributed 
j by the Romish legends to St. George is his ovorcom- 
I iug the fabulous dragon in Libya, 
j / GEORGIAN CHURCH. Georgia, Midcut ly 
j^j called Iberia, is a fertile Asiatic province on the 
| southern declivity of the Caucasus, and now subject 
to the Russian empire. The prevailing religion in 
the country before its conversion to Christianity was 
probably some modification of the ancient Persian 
system. # They worshipped an image of Onnuxd, 
though image worship formed no part of the genuine 
Zoroastrian religion. The circumstances which led 
to the introduction of Christianity among the I bi- 
rums in the fourth century, are intensely interesting. 
They arc thus detailed by N candor: “Under the 
reign of the emperor Constantine, a Christian female, 
perhaps a nun, was carried off captive by the Ibe- 
rians, And became the slave of one of the natives of 
the country. Here her rigidly ascetic and devotional 
life attracted the attention of the people, and she ac- 
quired their confidence and respect. It happened 
that a cliild who had fallen sick, was, after the man- 
: tier of the tribe, conveyed from house to house, that 
j any person who knew of a remedy against the dis- 
i ease might prescribe for it. The cliild, whom no 
| one could help, having been brought to the Christian 
| woman, she said that s/m? knew of no remedy ; but 
j that Christ, her God, could help even where human 
j help was found to be unavailing. She prayed *for 
the child, and it recovered. The recovery was 
ascribed to the prayer; this made a impres- 
sion, and the matter finally reached the car of the 
queen. The latter afterwards fell severely sick, and 
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This, at the moment, made no farther impression on 
him. Rut some time afterwards, being overtaken, 
while hunting, with gloomy weather, by which he 
was separated from his comjiamotis, and finally lost 
his way, he called to mind what had been told bini 
concerning the almighty power of tho God of the 
Christians, and Addressed him with a vow that, if he 
found his way out of the desert, he would devoto 
himself entirely to his worship. Soon after the sky 
cleared up, and the king safely found his way back. 
His mind was now well disposed to be affected by 
the preaching of tho Christian female. Afterwards 
ho himself engaged in instructing the men, while his 
queen instructed the women of his people. Next 
they sent in quest of teachers of tho gospel an* 3 
clergymen from the Roman empire; and this was 
the beginning of Christianity among a people where 
it lias boeu preserved, though mixed with supersti- 
tion, down to the present times." 

From their vicinity to the Armenians, tho Geor 
gians joined that people in separation from the 
Greek church, tout after a lapse of fifty years they 
returned to the orthodox Eastern church. It is diffi- 
cult to asce^aiu when they came to be subject to tho 
patriarch of Const autinoplo, but their subjection was 
limited to the mere payment of tributo, os for fifteen 
centuries they had independent patriarchs of their 
own, who governed their church without interference 
from any other power. The Georgian church was 
represented in the synod of Vaghartriiabad by its 
catholicos and a number of bishops ; but A. n. 680, 
in spite of tbe remonstrances of the bead of the Ar- 
menian church, the rejected decrees of Clialcedon 
were adopted by the Georgian ecclesiastics, who luive 
ever siuce formed a i>art of the orthodox Greek 
church. They continued to maintain the doctrines 
and to adhere to the practices of the Greek church, 
fo that when Georgia became a Russian province by 
its conquest from Persia in 1801, there was no diffi- 
culty in combining them with the other branches of 
the Oriental church. From that lime the Georgian 
church has been under tho ecclesiastical authority o. 
the archbishop of Tiflis, subject of course to tbe 
aanJtion of the Holy Legislative .Synod of the Kus- 
sian-Gi^ek church. The only peculiarity which 
distinguishes it from the other Eastern churches is 
that it delays tbe baptism of children till their eighth 
year. 

9 In connection with tho Geoi^uai chinch, there 
ore \ number of monasteries, tbe monks of whicb 


sent for this Christian female. Having no wish to follow the rule of St. Basil. They are habited like 
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be considered a worker of miracles, site declined the the Greet monks. There are also a number of nun- 
call. Upon this, the queen caused herself to be neries,*)! winch the Georgian females are carefully 
conveyed to ber ; and she also recovered from her educated,* so tint it has been noticed as a remark* 
sickness, through prayer* of this female. The king, , able trait of the Georgians, that the women ore bat- 
on hearine^of the fact, was about tfsend her a rich ter inatActed in a knowledge of Christianity than 
present; out his wife informed him that the # Cbris* # the men, or even tlian the priests themselves, 
tian woman despised all certify goods, and tha( the GEORGIAN ISLANDS (Religion Of). See 
only thing she would consider as her reward was* » Polynesians (Rem won of). 
rhea others joined her h^worshippjpg lifr God. • fifnilZIM (Mo**nt), Temple on, a temple 
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erected by rianbnllat, who obtained permission from 
Darius Nothin for that purpose. The circumstances 
which led to ilN erection are minutely detailed by 
Josephus. The substance of his account is as fol- 
lows: “Manages the brother of Joddua the high- 
priest had married Nicasso the daughter of Sanballat, 
which thing the ciders of the Jews resenting as a 
violation of their laws, and as an introduction to 
strange marriages, they urged that either he should 
put away his wife, or be degraded from the priest- 
hood; and accordingly Jaddua his brother drove 
him away from the altar, that he should not sacrifice. 
Upon this Manassas addressing himself to his father- 
I in-law Sanballat, tolls him, that it was true indeed 

I that he loved liis daughter Nicasso* most dearly, but 

he would not lose liis function for her sake, it being 
hereditary to him by descent, and honourable among 
his nation. To this Sanballat replied, that ho could 
do vino such a course, as that he should not only con- 
tinue to enjoy his priesthood, but also obtain a high- 
priesthood, and bo made a primate and metropolitan 
of a whole country, upon conditiorl that he would 
keep his daughter, and not put her away; for he 
would build a temple upon Mount Gemim over Si- 
I'liom, like the temple at Jerusalem, and this by the 
consent of Darius, who was now monarch of the 
j Persian empire. Maimsscs embraced such hopes 
j aiul promises, and remained with his father-in-law, 
thinking to obtain a high -priesthood from the king: 
and whereas many of the priests and people at Jeru- 
| salcm were involved in tho like marriages, they fell 
away to Maimsses, ami Sanltallat provided them 
I lauds, houses and subsistence: Imt. Darius the king 
[ being overthrown by Alexander the Great, Sanbal- 
lat revolted to the conqueror, did him homage, and 
submitted himself and his dominions to him; and 
having now a proper opportunity he made his peti- 
tion, ami obtained it, of building this his templet 
That which forwarded his request was, that -Jaddua 
the high-priest at Jerusalem had incurred Aloxan- 
1 dor's displeasure for denying him help ami assistance 
at tho siege of Tyre. Sanballat pleaded, that, he had 
• a son-in-law, named Man asses, brother to Jaddua, to 
j whom very many of I ho Jews were well affected, 
and Imd recourse ; and might he but have liberty to 
build a temple in Mount Gerixim, it woul<| be a great 
| weakening to jAddua, for by that means the people 
! would have a fair invitation to revolt from him. r 
i Alexander easily condescended to his request, and 
! so he set about tho building with All possible expodi- 
| lion. When it was finished it made a great, apo»tacy e 
1 at Jerusalom, for many that were Accused and in- 
| dieted for oating forbidden meats, for violating the 
j Sabbath, or for other crimes, fled away from Jerusa- 
lem to Sichem and to Mount Geriaim, and that be- « 
came a common sanctuary for offenders. Thus fer 
the historian." 

Tho important historical fact which* Josephus 
lias here placed in the reign of Darius Cocfonan 
*us, belong properly to tho Iasi years v 0f Dartui No- 


th us, from whom Sanballat received permission U 
build a temple for the Samaritans. The temple os 
Mount Gerusim occupied five years in building, h 
was planned on the model of the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, and stood for nearly two hundred years, when it 
was destroyed by Hyrcanus, king of the Jews, about 
f b. c. 130. It is said to have been rebuilt by the 
Samariums, but of this there is no absolute certainty. 
Wo find, however, in the conversation which ou^ 
Lord hold with the Samaritan woman, as narrated 
in John's Gospel, that the question was started 
as one winch was commonly debated, whether 
men ought to worship at Jerusalem or on Mount 
Gerisim, showing evidently that if the temple was 
not rebuilt on Geriaim, the Samaritans at all events 
regarded it as still a peculiarly sacred place. > 
Josephus gives an account of a dispute which arose j 
at an earlier period betwoen the Jews and Samari- * j 
tans in reference to their temples. The arguments of j 
the Samaritans in behalf of Mount Gerizitn were, ! 
that on that mountain Abraham, and afterwards 
Jacob, built on altar unto the Lord, and thus conse- 
crated it as a place for worship ; and that for this 
reason God appointed it to be the hill of blessing, 
llut the Jews could plcAd a far higher antiquity for 
their worship at Jerusalem than for that at Gericim ; ! 

ami besides, Jerusalem was the place wjiich God ! 
specially chose to place his name there. 

. GERMAN REFORMED CATHOLICS, a sect 
which aroso in Germany in 1844, arising out of tbs 
famous protest of the Romish priest, John Ronge, 
against tho superstitious veneration paid in that year 
to the seamless coat of Christ at Treves. See 1 
Coat (Hoi.y) at Tiueyks. The protest waa obvi- ] 
on sly so well founded, and loudly called for by the 1 
wild enthusiasm which animated thousands of pil- ! 
grim*, that Kongo was looked upon as a second j 
Luther sent to rebuke tho superstition of the age* j 
and to complete the downfall of the Man of Sill, j 
Multitudes of Roman Catholics from various parts ! 
of Germany flocked to the standard of the new 
Reformer, who, however, instead of inculcating upon j 
his followers the principles of a pure Christian- 'l 
ity, soon showed himself to be only a teacher ol ! 
rationalism and infidelity.’ Some, however, botb 1 
priests and laymen belonging to the Romish church, 
gladly joined the movement, under the impression 
that they might possibly obtain a reform of some 
acknowledged abuses in the church. One of those 
most desirous of a Reformation in the Church of 
Romo was Czerski, to whom numbers of the new 
sect looked for guidauoe in seeking church reform; 
but they were not long in discovering that Cserski 
was too weak ar.i vacillating to be the leader of a 
party. The n^pr sect was. joined by two eminent 
scholars, Thciner and Regenbrccht. But ^he system I 
warded positive grounds on which to rest ; it was 
purely negative in ifs character. It was not long 
' accordingly in declining even from the position ii 
had refcchedpAud at tyigth resolved itself iutolm j 
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emnitariauiam and worldly politics. The revolution 
erf 1848 waa so far favourable to the new sect, that 
they obtained complete liberty even iR Bavaria and 
Austria* Range, who lied now shown himself to be 
at heart an infidel, was elected a member of tho 
Parliament of Frankfort, and joinod the oxtremo radi- 
cal party. The true character of the man was soon 
after this made too apparent. He absconded to 
jfagland with another man's wife, and sank into tho 
obscurity and contempt which his whole couduct mer- 
ited. In a short time, the congregations which had 
been so rapidly formed, were as rapidly dissolved, 
either by being absorbed in othor sects, or by being 
suppressed by the governments. In Vienna they 
quietly returned to the Roman church; in other 
places they joined the Protestant churches. Thus 
terminated a sect wluch it waa at first, supposed would 
*give rise to a second Reformation of the Roman 
Catholic church, but being founded not on the revival 
of spiritual life and activity, but ou a dead and in- 
effective rationalism, very speedily came to nothing. 

GERMAN EBENEZEIt SOCIETY, a class of 
Christians from Germany, who emigrated to Amer- 
ica only a few years ago. They are located six or 
seven miles east of Buffalo, in the State of New 
York. They number somewhere about a thousand 
souls, andiAre Prussian Lutheran Dissenters. Their 
property is held in common. Religion pervades the i 
whole arrangements of the community. Each family 
commences the day with the worship of God, and at 
night on returning from labour they assemble by 
neighbourhoods, and s]>end an hour in prayer and 
praise. The afternoon of Wednesday and Saturday 
is devoted to religious improvement ; and they are 
peculiarly strict in their observance of the Sabbath. 

GERMANY (Christianity in). It has some- 
times been alleged that Christianity was first intro- 
duced into Germany as early os the time of tho apos- 
tles. But Irenmus, who was bishop of Lyons in the 
latter half of the second century, is the first who speaks 
in explicit terms of the spread of Christianity in Ger- 
many, referring. however, in all probability, exclusively 
to those districts of Germany which were in subjection 
to the Roman Empire. The first positive informa- 
tion we obtain respecting churches as established in 
Germany, is towards the end of tho third century, 
when wo read of the Bishops Eucharius, Valerius, 
and Matemus, who planted and presided over the 
churches of Treves, Cologne, Liege, and Mentz. 
fhe names of the bishogp of those churches are 
found in the list* of the councils of Rome and Arles 
held under the authority of Constantine in the years 
113 and 314. About the same time that we first 
hear of churches on the Rhine, thesfames of perse- 
cution marl$ the spread *>f the gospel towards the 
Danube. *Thus Afra, martyr of Augsbutg, was cotn-^ 

! milted to the fames about a. p. 304. The G^rjian 
nations who invaded the Westtrn Roman Empise in j 
die fifth century, were either Christians before that ] 
event, or they became so immediate^ aftdheagb, 


that they might establish their authority in a Chrisu 
tian country. It is difficult to ascertain liow Oil 
Vandals, Soevi, and othor tribes were led to crabrac* 
the Christian faith. The Burgundians, who tool 
possession of a part of the Roman territory on tin 
banks of tho Rhino, voluntarily became Christian! 
near the commencement of the century, imagfatinj 
that by taking such a step they would enlist the Got 
of the Christians on their side, And thus lie protectee 
against the incursions of the Huns, Towards tin 
middle of tho century they joined the Ariatt party 
to which also the Vandals, Stiovi, and Goths be- 
longed. 

In (ho end of tho sixth century, a number of new 
churches were founded by zealous missionaries, who, 
under Columbanus, an Irish monk, had passed over 
to the Continent, and laboured for tho conversion oi 
the Swabians, Bavarians, Franks, and other nations 
»of Germany. St. Kilian succeeded in planting the 
gospel in Franconia, and converting the duke, and a 
large proportion of his subjects, who had hitherto 
been wholly pagfem ; but in the midst of his benevo- 
lent exertions, he fell a martyr to his Christian faith- 
fulness, aboqt A. i). (19(5. Such was the respect in 
which the memory of this indefatigable missionary 
was held, that ho became the tutelar saint of WUrts 
burg. Several of the companions of AVillilirord, the 
apostle of the Fricslandent, passed into Germany, 
and spread a knowledge of Christianity among vari- 
ous German nations, os for instance, in Westphalia, 
and other neighbouring provinces. But while some 
of tho German tribes had thus become Christian, 
the great mass of them wero still involved in the 
darkness of Paganism. In the eighth century, how- 
ever, tho cause of Christianity received a powerful 
impulse from the labours of VYinifrhl, an English 
Benedictine monk of noble birth, who afterwards 
boro the name of Boniface, And who, by his extraor- 
dinary jgiccess as a missionary, earned the honourable 
title of the Apostle of Germany, though it is to las 
feared, he sought rather tho advancement of (ho 
Church of Home, than the promotion of the cause ot 
Christ. This famous man is said to have been it 
native of Devonshire, born in A. D. fiHO. His early 
life wasgiAtwed in Fatgliiih monasteries, where he was 
tiffined for^tio sacred office, and at the age of thirty 
ho was ordained a presbyter. 

% In the year 715, "VVinifrid, animated with ardent 
zeal, undertook i voluntary mission to Friesland, 
with «two monks for companions. King Radbod, 
Jiowever, jgavc him no encouragement, and he re- 
turned to his ^invent. Unwilling to remain without 
active employment, he formed the project of a mis 
sion topermony, and having obtained a formal aunt* 

, mission from Pope Gregory 1L, he set out for that 
country, where he preached in Bavaria and Thurin- 
gia, and passing into Friesland, spent three years in 
assisting %he aged WilUbrord, bishop of Utrecht, 
t Having again set out oq a visit to Route, he was 
ctOfod a bisffiop bydhe Pope, and hie name changed 
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from Wiriifrid to Boniface. He now returned 
through Franco to Germany, where he preached the 
gospel among the Hessians, fearlessly rebuking their 
idolatrous customs, and openly demolishing an oak 
consecrated to the Scandinavian god Thor . From 
Hesse he proceeded to Thuringia, where he effected 
a similar reform. 

On the accession, A. P. 731, of Gregory 111. 
to the Papal cliair, Boniface despatched an cm- 
Ussy to Rome, giving an account of his missionary 
labours among the pagan tribes of Germany. His 
Holiness received the narrative of his successful 
mission with great satisfaction, and in token of his 
approval sent him an additional supply of relics, and 
Iso raised him to the rank of an archbishop. In 
he year 738 Boniface visited Rome a third time, 
ttendod by a large retinue of priests and monks, 
and was most graciously received by tho Pope. On 
his return through Bavaria, in the capacity of Papal* 
legate, he divided that country into four bishoprics. 

In A. d. 741, ho erected four more bishoprics in Ger- 
many, and in a. d. 744, ho established the famous 
monastery of Fulda. As a reward for his missionary 
labours, and his fidelity to the See of <Rome, Boni- 
face was constituted, by Pope Zacharias, archbishop 
of Merits, and Primate of Germany and Belgium. 
Thus exalted to one of the highest official dignities 
which Romo could confer, he presided in several 
councils held in France and Germany, where he sig- 
nalised himself by the rigid strictness with which he 
enforced adherence to the canons of tho Church of 
Uomo. In his old ngo he left his archbishopric, and 
sot out on a mission to Friesland, whore with fifty- 
two companions, ho was barbarously murdered by a 
party of pagans, who were enrAgod at tho rapid pro- 
gress which Christianity was making among their 
fellow-countrymen. It is quite possible besides, that 
they may have been not a little provoked by the 
military aspect which tho journeys of tide professed 
apostlo of the Prince of Peace were made to assume, 
ho having marchod into Thuringia ap 'the head of an 
army, and having a band of soldiers as bis body- 
guard at tho very moment wheu he was attacked by 
the pagan Frieslanders. 

There were other monks, however, besides Boni- 
face, who applied themselves to the cqp version \>f 
the Gorman tribes. Of these may be mentioned 
Corbinian, a French Benedictine monk, who la- c 
boured at Freysingen in Bavaria Tor sit years ; Pir- 
min, also, a French monk, who tRught Christianity 
amid circumstances of no small difiiculty gnd danger 
in Helvetia, Alsace, and Bavaria ; Lcbwin, an Eng- 
lish Benedictine monk, who, with twelve companions, • 
engaged in a mission to West Friesland, on the bor- 
ders of the pagan Saxons; Willibald, an Anglo- 
taxon monk of honourable birth, who assisted Bdbi- 
face iu his missionary labours, and afterwards was 
.appointed bishop of Eichstadt. 4 

|| Towards the end of the eighth century, Charted 
'nagne, king of tin Franks, undertook^he imJkfeUtot 


task of converting to Christianity the Batons who 
occupied a largo portion of Germany. This he 
sought to effect partly by threats and actual force of 
arms, j>artly by flattery and promises of rewards. 
Such means were successful in gaining over converts 
in great numbers to a mere nominal adherence to the 
Christian faith. To prevent them frtim apostatising, 
however, the whole machinery of the Romish church; 
bishops, schools, monasteries, and so forth, were set 
up in the midst of them. In tills way Charlemagne { 
by force or flattery, established an outward and empty ^ 
form of Christianity in the extensive district of Ger| 
many inhabited by the Saxons. By the same speedy 
process he succeeded in Christianizing the Huns in- 
habiting Pannonia. The employment of such un- 
hallowed means for advancing the Christian cause 
were not likely to be productive of any substantial 
and lasting benefit to the country. In the tenth 1 
century, accordingly, wo find remains of pagan super 
stition still existing in various provinces of Germany, 
and Christianity but imperfectly established in many 
places. To remedy this state of matters, the Em- 
peror, Otto the Great, erected bishoprics in various 
towns; built convents for those who preferred a 
monastic life, and established schools for the instruc- 
tion of the young. On the bishops and monks he 
lavished the royal treasures with unsparing hand, 
endeavouring in this way to show his regard for the 
ministers of religion, while in reality he was only 
giving scope for that indulgence in luxniy and ex- 
travagance which ere long came to be regarded m 
characteristics of the corrupt clergy of the middle 
ages. { 

At the commencement of the thirteenth century}; 
Prussia was still to a great extent under the power I 
of Pagan superstition, and the efforts which half 
hitherto been made for the conversion of the people! 
lmd been almost wholly fruitless. Accordingly, thy! 
knights of tho Teutonic order of St. Mary undertook! 
the task of subjugating tho Prussians, and convert# 
mg them to the Christian faith. The war was off 
fifty-three years 1 duration, and at the end of than 
long period the conquest was effected, and Chritft 
tianity became nominally the religion of PrussiaU 
The remains of the old superstition were extirpates 
by the Teutonic knights and the Crusaders, not® 
however, by the diffusion of the gospel, but by want 
and massacres. * 

In the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies Christianity had uqt only taken deep root in 
the German states, but the corruptions of the Papal 
system had become so strongly developed, that both 
individuals and communities arose from time to time 
complaining loudly of the numerous abuses which bad 
crept into the dominant ok arch. It had become a 
hierarchy, or rather a hierarchical state* The priest- 
hood chad inteq>osed with a claim of divinely or- 
dained power, and authority between God and his 
people, between the members of the church and tlie 
Dime? Head of the church. The clergy asserted 
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their right to be regarded as the exclusive expound- 
ers of divine revelation, the guardians of tradition, 

‘ and the dispensers of all higher blessings. Out of 
the church it was maintained there is no salvation, 
and apart from the priesthood, no church. Thought- 
ful men felt that such views were wholly opposed to 
the true idea of the church of Christ as set forth in the 
Bible. And not only did her doctrihes proclaim the 
^Church of Rome to be a horctical church, but her 
practices also. The reflective mind of Germany, as 
represented by Luther, was not long in discerning this, 
and proclaiming it as with & voice of thunder in the 
ears of the whole of Christendom. The intrepid 
German monk raised the standard of Reformation, 
and nations flocked around it. lake Dagou before 
the ark of God, the Romish church fell before the 
Bible in the liands of Luther, l^ong had been the 
k conflict between the Popes and the Emperors of 
Germany for preponderance of power and authority 
over the people, but in the sixteenth century, an 
obscure monk — such is the invincible force of truth 
— effected a complete triumph at one And the same 
moment over Rome and Romanism. 

From the date of the Reformation, Germany has 
continued to be, to a large extent, a Protestant 
country. Ever since the peace of Westphalia in 
1648, wlvich terminated the thirty years’ war, and 
secured full liberty of worship and equality o ( rights 
to the two contending parties, Germany has been 
almost equally divided between Roman Catholicism 
and Evangelical Protestantism. The former, ns we 
learn from Dr. ScliatT, is numerically stronger, being 
calculated to amount to 21,092,000 ; but the latter, 
though numbering only 16,415,000, makes up the 
deficiency by a decided intellectual superiority. On 
the whole, the south of Germany is predominantly 
Roman Catholic, the north predominantly Protcs- 
•iant. 41 In Austria,” continues Dr. Schaff, u about 
five-sevenths, in Bavaria about two-thirds, of the 
population profess the pa(ial creed. Prussia num- 
bers ten millions of Protestants and six millions of 
Catholics, while the kingdom of Saxony, the Saxon 
principalities and Mecklenburg, are almost entirely 
Lutheran. In Hanover, Wttrtemberg, Baden, Hesse 
Cassel and Hesse Darmstadt, Nassau, Oldenbeig, 
and the four Free Cities, the Protestant Confession 
lias likewise the preponderance. But there is hardly 
a single state in Germany where the two churches 
are not mixed, the Catholics being subject to a 
Protestant, or the Protestants to a Catholic monarch. 
In Saxony we have the singular anomaly that a 
Roman Catholic prince rules over an almost entirely 
Lutheran population.” The Protestant church in 
Germany is divided and cut up infcfa great number 
of separate sections. Each little government, or 
duchy, orsprincipality, has its own church with its , 
separate polity, worship, and administration qiite 
independent of all the others. Territorially 'Con- 
sidered, there are no leas than thirty-eight Protes- 
tant churches within the limits of the ^enpan con- 


federation. Theologically viewed, however, there 
are only three branches of the Protestant church as 
connected with the state, the Lutheran^ the Reformed* 
and the Evangelical United Church. Each of those 
we propose to consider in serrate articles* 
GERMAN LUTHERAN CHURCH. The Ln- 
thcran and the Reformed churches are the two 
great branches of Evangelical Protestantism, They 
are as old as the Reformation itself. They agree in 
all the essential doctrines of Christianity, but they 
represent two distinct ecclesiastical Individualities. 
The Lutheran church is not only named from Luther, 
but. pervaded by his genius and influence, and even 
the Reformed church in Germany is not altogether 
unaffected by Lutheran or rather moderate Me- 
burnt honian influences. The origin of the Lutheran 
church is properly to bo dated from A.D. 1620, when 
Leo X. expelled Luther and his adherent* from the 
Romish church. It acquired form and consistency 
when the public confession of its faith was laid be- 
fore the diet at Augsburg. See Atunuttmo CoN- 
FKSflioN. But ’the consolidation of the Lutheran 
church in Germany took place in a.ii. 15J®, when 
Maurice, the Elector of Saxony, formed the religious 
pacification with Charles V. at Passiiu. 

The Lutheran church in Germany, after the ex- 
ample of it* illustrious founder, asserts the great 
Protestant principle that the Bible and the Bible 
alone is the only and a perfectly sufficient rule of 
faith and obedience. Yet it cannot bo denied that 
most of the Lutheran symbols are silent upon tho 
question an to the supremo and exclusive authority 
of the Sacred Scriptures, a principle which is asserted 
as a fundamental one in the symbols of the Reformed 
churches. The Lutherans accordingly retained 
those part* of the ancient system which were uot 
expressly forbidden by the word of Go£; while the 
Reformed held that those doctrines and ceremonies 
were alsne to he retained which the word of God 
sanctioned and commanded, and that all others were 
to be unsparingly rejected. The symlndical books 
of the J .utlieran church arc the Augdmrg Confwion, 
with, the Apology ; the Articles of JSma kald and the 
catechisms of Luther, tho larger and shorter. To 
these may Jjie added the Formula of Cona/rd } which 
is* held in high estimation by tho strict old Lutherans. 

The grand vital truth which Luther proclaimed as 
j^Ainst the Romanists was the do' trine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, which the grt it Reformer was 
wont to term 14 the article of a standing or a falling 
church.” * This was the shibboleth of the Reforma- 
tion, and the .holding forth of this central doctrine of 
Christianity proved the overthrow of the Papal sys- 
tem. It struck at the very root of Romish theology. 
•But in sqme points Luther still held firmly by the 
ancient faith. Thu* it lutppened in the cm of the 
Lutheran dogma of the real presence in and with and 
under the material elements is the Lord's Supper, a 
v dogm* which,, while it receives the name of Const fo 
uUmiSaikmy may be sttid to differ little, if at all, from 
4 * 
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BomUh Trcmsubftantiation , and is liable indeed to 

they disown the term,) i. e., the view that Christ’s 



the same objections, involving, as it does, a belief of 

body and blood are really present m, with and under 



the ubiquity of the body of Christ, and the actual 

the visible elements, which they make the touch- 



material partaking of it by the unworthy as well as 

stone of true orthodoxy. They conscientiously re- 



the worthy communicants. 

fuse to commune with those who hold to a merely 



Bo intent was the great German Reformer on a 

symbolical, or dynamic, or spiritual real presence, 



revival of scriptural theology, which Rome had long 

aud who confine the reception of the res sacramcnti 



obscured and perverted, that he directed little, per- 

to the believing communicants. Some of them, 1 am 



haps too little, attention to the government and dis- 

certain, would at any time rather commune with Ro^ 



cipline of the church. The consequence was that 

man Catholics than with Zwinglians or Calvinists. 



freedom from the authority of the Roman pontiff 

“ The late excellent Claus Harms, a thoroughly 



was only exchanged for subjection to the authority, 

original and truly pious Lutheran minister, winds up 



even in ecclesiastical matters, of temporal princes. 

his ninety-five theses, which did a very good work in 



Hence the Lutheran churches generally, and it is in 

1817, with the proposition : — ‘The Catholic Church 



an emphatic sense true of the Lutheran church in 

is a glorious church, for it is built upon the 8acra- 



Germany down to the preseut day, have become inter- 

inent ; the Reformed Church is a glorious church, for 



woven with the state, so that spiritual independence 

it is built upon the Word ; hut more glorious than 



has always, in that country, been a thing unknown. 

either, is the Lutheran Church, for it is built both 1 



The congregations have not even the right of electing r 

upon the Word and the Sacrament, inseparably 



their pastors. “ They are exclusively ruled by their 

united.* But many of the modem champions ot 



ministers as these are ruled by their provincial con- 

Lutheranism would deny eveu this virtue to the Re- 



sistories always presided over by a layman, the pro- 

formed Church, and charge it with rationalism, false 



vincial consistories by a central consistory or Ober - 

subjectivism and spiritualism. Their excuse is that 



kirckenrath , and this again by the minuter of wor- 

their views of the world are confined to certain sec- 



ship aud public instruction, who is the immediate 

tions of Germany. Were they properly acquainted 



executive organ of the ecclesiastical supremacy of 

with France, Holland, England, Scotland and the 



the crown.*’ 

United States, they would probably form a very dif- 



In regArd to rites and ceremonies, the Lutheran 

ferent opinion of the most active and energetic sec- | 



church, while it has removed the grosser elements of 

tions of Protestant Christendom. But much as they J 



the Romish ritual, such as the mass, the adoration 

dislike the Reformed Church, they hate still more | 



of saints and relics, and the use of the Latin language 

heart ilv the Union, which they regard as the work , 



instead of the vernacular in conducting divine ser- 

of religious indifferentism and even downright trea- 



vice, adheres much more closely to the stated 

non to Lutheranism, tending to poison and to dc- 1 



liturgical and sacramental system of Romanism than 

stroy it. | 



the Reformed church, which has adopted the utmost 

“ The most learned and worthy champions of this 



simplicity of worship. But in the Lutheran church 

Lutheran theology arc Harless, of Munich ; Lolie, of 



of Germany down to the time of its union with 

Anspach ; the whole theological faculty of Erlangen, 



the Reformed church in 1817, there was a warm 

(except Herzog,) especially Thomasius, and Dclitzsclf , , 



spiritual life which beat with a steady pulsation in 

Kahilis, of Leipzic; Kliefoth, and Philippi, of ; 



the hearts of both clergy and people, showing it to be 

Mecklenburg; V dinar, of Marburg (who was origi- 



a living section of the living church of Christ. A 

nally Reformed) ; Petri, of Hanover ; Rudelbach, a 



party of strict Lutherans refused to join the Union. 

Dane, and Guericke, of Halle. 



This party is thus described by Dr. Schaft*: “ They 

“ Their principal theological organs are the ( Zcit- 



take no part in the Evangelical Church Diet, and 

schrift fur Protcstantismus und Kirche ,* founded by 



still less in the Evangelical Alliance. |n this, they 

Harless, and now issued monthly by the theological 



are more consistent than the Hengst^nberg-Strfhl 

faculty of Erlangen ; the ( ZetochriflfGr die getammU 



party, who still remain in the Union. As the 

Lutherieche Thtologit und Kirche,' a quarterly review 



Puseyites confine the true church to the Episcopal 

i under the editorial supervision of Rudelbirch and 



organisations, and wlutt they call the Apostolical 

Guericke ; and the ‘ Kirchliche Zeitechrift,' of Klie- 



Succession, so these high church Lutherans -would 

foth and Mcjer in Mecklenbeig. 



fain confine it to a certain system of doctrine as eir* 

“ As much as these admirers of the Form of Con- 



bodied in the unaltered Augsburg Confession, Lu- 

cord unite in the opposition to the Union and the 



ther's Catechisms, and the Form of Concord. To 

Reformed Confession, they are by no means agreed 



this, every other department of church- life* is made 

among tkemselfes. Some years ago a heated con- 



subordinate, as if religion were identical vpth ortho* 

troversy brokf out in their ranks concerning tbs 



doxy or correct belief, whilst it is in reality life fend i 

nature of the ministerial office, which was carried on 



power, affecting the heart and will even more than 

alto «by two old Lutheran Synods in the United j 



the head and intellect. * 

States, (the Synod of Missouri, and the Synod of 



u It is especially the Lutheran tenet of themucha* 

Buffalo,) with disgraceful violence and passion. More 



rist, commonly called eonsutotantiaUon, (althbdgli 

^ * 
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Erlangen, and charges him with denying the true 
Lutheran doctrine of justification and of the atone- 
ment. The Lutheran conference which assembled 
at Dresden, in the summer of 1966, resolved to rein- 
.. troduoe private confession and absolution, and the 
Consistory of Munich issued an order to the churches 
of Bavaria to that effect. But it was auswered by a 
number of protests from Nuremberg, and other 
# strongholds of Lutheranism, which goes to show, 
that tliis hierarchical movement meets with no re- 
sponse from the heart of the people. In Mockleu- 
bmg, where this party is especially zealous, the 
churches, 1 am told, are nearly empty, and the sta- 
tistics of illegitimate births are so awfully humiliat- 
ing, that it would be far more important to revive 
general Christianity aud good morals, than to de- 
nounce the Union, and to persecute Baptists and 
Methodists. 11 

GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH. Thee 
founder of this church was Ulrich Zwingli, a native 
of Switzerland, born in what is now called the canton 
of St. Gall, on the 1st of January 1484. Educated 
for the church, he early displayed talents of no com- 
mon order, and when his studies were completed, he 
was chosen pastor of (Haris, the chief town of the 
canton of that name. There he remained ten years, 
in the course of which he had devoted much of liis 
time and attention to the study of theology, not only 
in the works of Romish divines, but in the writing* 
of Wickiiffe, John Iluss, and Jerome of Prague. 
The result was, that his mind became imbued with 
those principles and views which qualified him to 
take an active part in the work of the Reformation. 
Even while still connected with the Church of Home, 
he preached evangelical doctrine, and sought a re- 
form of the errors, immoralities, and superstitions 
which had overspread the church. His labours in 
•the cause of the Reformation in Switzerland were 
contemporaneous with, if not actually prior to, those 
of Luther in Germany. The opinion which Zwingli 
held of the German Reformer will be best stated in 
his own words : “ Luther,” rays he, u is a very bravo 
soldier of Christ, who examines the Scriptures with a 
diligence which no person else lias used for the last 
thousand yean. 1 do not care if the papists call me 
a heretic as they do Luther : I say this, there lias 
not existed any person since the conpnencement of 
the Romish pontificate, who has been so constant 
and immoveable as Luther in his attacks on the j 
Pope. Bn: to whom ar* we to look as the cause of 
all this new light and new doctrine ? To God, or to 
author? Aak Luther himself: I know he will an- ! 
ewer that the work is of God. Luther's interpreta- 
tions of Scripture are so well fourtfled, tliat no crea- 
ture can "Confute them ; Jet I do ngt take it well to 
be eallecVby the papists a Lutheran, because 1 learned 
the doctrine of Christ from gie Scriptures, and not 
from Luther. If Luther preaches Christ, so sio 1 : 
and though— thanks to God — innumerably people. 
Of his ministry, and move than by mjgs, gw k$ to 


Christ, yet 1 do not choose to bear the name of any 
other than of Christ, who is my only oaptain, as I 
Am his soldier. He will assign to me both my duties 
and my reward, according to his good pleasure. 1 
trust every one must now see why 1 do not choose 
to be called a Lutheran; though nevertheless, in 
fact, no man living esteems Luther to much as 1 do. 
However, I have not on auy occasion written a single 
line to him, nor lie to me. directly or indirectly. And 
why have 1 thus abstained from all communication 
with him? Certainly not from fear, but to prove 
how altogether consistent is the Spirit of God, which 
can teach two persons, living asunder at such a dis- 
tance, to write on the doctrines of Christ, and to in 
struct the people in them, in a manner so perfectly 
harmonious with oacU other,” * 

At an early period in the history of the Reformat! 
tiou, a difference in point of dootrine began to anf 
pear between Zwingli and Luther. This difference 
related to the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Sum 
per, Luther alleging a material pruRencc in and witn 
the elements, "while Zwingli taught that to eat thli 
flesh of Christ, and drink his blood, was symbol 
Jically to express our faith in the Lord JosuH 
Christ. Zwingli in 1527 wrote an explanation oft 
his doctrine on this subject, and addressed it tl 
the German Reformer. To this Luther replied, ii I 
aq elaborate treatise, entitling it, ‘ Defence of tb t 
Words of Jesus Christ against the Fanatical Sacra j 
mentarians. 1 The controversy continued till 15291 
when attempts were made to unite the contending | 
parties. These efforts were chiefly promoted by tlu i 
Landgrave of Hesse, who eagerly pressed a confer I 
ence between the contending parties at Marburg ' 
This was at length agreed to, and a public discussioi ; 
took place between Luther and Melanctlion on tlu f 
one side, and Zwingli and (Ecolampadius on tlu i 
•other. The debate, however, led to no satisfactory ! 
conclusion, but while both parties agreed to diffe 
amicably on this one point, the Swiss and Germai 
divines drew up fourteen articles containing the es 
senti&l doctrines of Christianity, which they signet 
by common consent. * 

The one grand point of difference between the 
LutheAns # and Zwinglians continued to be main- 
tained with uudiminished firmness on both sides, and 
while the former presented their system of opinions 
> at the Diet of Augsburg, the 'alter gave in their 
confession of faith, which agreed in every thing with 
the bther except in the contested article in referenee 
to the doctrine of the presence. Zwingli himself 
also sent to she diet a particular confession of faith, 
containing twelve articles relating to the principal 
doctrines of Christianity. 

“Thin great man,” says Mosheim, “was for re- 
moving out of the churches, and abolishing in the cere- 
monies end appendages of public worship, many things 
which Lather was disposed to treat frith toleration 
w* 5 * 1 *• afcari, wiMapera, the 

fonn of ew*wtt% dRd private confession. He aimed 
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at nothing so much as establishing in hi* country a 
method and form of divino worship, remarkable for 
its simplicity, and as far remote as could be from 
eveiy thing that might have the smallest tendency to 
nourish a spirit of superstition. Nor were these the 
only circumstances in which he differed from the 
Union Reformer ; for his sentiments concerning sev- 
eral points of theology, and more especially his opi- 
nions relating to the sacrament of the Lord's supper, 
varied widely from those of Luther. The greater 
part of these sentiments and opinions were adopted 
in Switzerland, by those who had joined themselves 
to Zuinglius in promoting the cause of the reforma- 
tion, and were by them transmitted to all the Helve- 
tic churches tliat threw off the yoke of Rome. From 
Switzerland those opinions were propagated among 
the neighbouring nations, by the ministerial labours 
and the theological writings of tho friends and disci- 
ples of Zuinglius; and thus the primitive Reformed 
church that was founded by this eminent ecclesias- 
tic, and whose extent at first was not very consider- 
able, gathered strength by degrees, and made daily 
new acquisitions." 

Tho principle which lies at the foundation of tho 
Reformed church in Germany was declared by 
Zwingli, while he was yet pastor of Gburis, — that the 
Bible is above all human authority, and to it alono in 
all religious matters must appeal ho made. Acting 
on this principle, lie swept away from the church’s 
ritual, as well as from her creed, all that was not 
authorized by tho word of Owl either by a warrant 
expressed or implied. The right of private judg- 
ment in the interpretation of the Scriptures was also 
k laid down as in his view an essential principle of the 
^Reformation. 

c&Tlie influence of the school of Calvin was felt by 
tho German as well as by the other Reformed 
churches. The spirit which issued from Goncvft 
speedily diffused itself far and wide anuWig the 
churches of tho Reformation, so that those of them 
more especially which took the name of Reformed 
in opposition to the Lutheran became rather Calvin- 
ian than Zwinglian, in doctrine at least, thoughmot 
perhaps in church polity. Tho points on which 
Calvin chiefly differed from Zwingli rel/vteif to the 
Lord's Supper and the government of the churefi. 
In reference to the Lord's Supper, Calvin maintained 
that Christ was really present in tho Supper, nofe 
materially, however, but spiritually; while Zwingli 
denied tlie presence of Christ in either aensl, and j 
maintained that the elements were only symbols of* 
tliat faith by whioh we receive pardoir and eternal 
life. On the question cf church government 1 Calvin 
and Zwingli differed as widely as on the subject of 
tho Supper. Zwingli maintained tho principlo that * 
in a Christian state the church is subject to the civil 
magistrate in all her arrangements. Calvin, on the 
contrary, claimed for the ohuroh an autonomy or^ 
power of self-government, subject onl&to Ch^M her 
bead, while the duty of tho civil Magistrate he ha& to 


be limited to the protection and support of the ehurch 
in the exercise of the great mission which her Divine 
head lias assigned her. 

But while Zwingli and Calvin, by their combined 
influence, went far to give origin to the Reformed 
church, it was indebted also to several others among 
the Reformers for its establishment and constitution 
Of these may be mentioned CEcolampodius, Bullinger, 
Farol, Beza, Ursinus, Olevianus, Cranmer, and Knox* 
It took its rise in German Switzerland, and found a 
home afterwards in the Palatinate, on the Lower 
Rhine, in Friesland, Hesse, Brandenburg, and Prus- 
sia. In Germany it has always been modified by 
Lutheran or rather by Melancthoiiian influences. 
The Reformed church, in her doctrine as well as her 
practice, draws a strict line of demarcation between 
scripture and tradition, discarding all that is not 
warranted by scripture. She separates also in the 
clearest manner between the sacramental sign and 
the sacramental grace, never confounding the two, 
nor attempting to allege that they are necessarily 
And inseparably connected together. The ttoctrine 
of the universal priesthood of believers is a recog- 
nized principle in the Reformed church, and hence, 
in the organization and outward frame-work of the 
church lay-elders and deacons, along with a strict 
discipline, have been introduced, thus creating a con 1 
gregational and synodical self-government. “ Ro- 
manism, 11 says l)r. Schaff, “ may he called tlu 
church of priests; Lutheranism, the church o: 
ministers and theologians ; Calvinism, the church o 
Congregations and a free people." The Refomieq 
church is more simple And primitive in its mode of 
worship than the Lutheran, and exhibits a practical 
energy and activity, liberality and zeal, which show 
it to be animated by a living power which fits it for 
accomplishing a great work in evangelizing the na- 
tions. 11 The Reformed divines in Germany," as wtf 
learn from Dr. Schaff, 11 are not strict Calvinists, 
especially as regards the doctrine of predestination ; 
but stand in close affinity with the moderate or 
Melancthoiiian school of the Lutheran church. Hence 
they fell heartily in with the Union-movement, 
which originated with a Reformed prince, and are 
mostly identified with what we have called the 
Centre of the Evangelical Union. So Ebrard, for 
several years, Reformed Professor in Zfirich, and in 
Erlangen — now President of the Consistory in the 
United church of the Bavarian Palatinate ; Herzog, 
his successor in the Reformed Profeseondiip at Er- 
langen, a native of Basel and formerly member ot 
the United Faculty of Halle; Sack, of Magdeburg; 
Hundeshagen and Schenkel, who were called from 
Swiss Universities — the one from Berne, tlie other 
from Basel — totHeidelbeqf in Baden, where the two 
4 denominations are likewise united; Hager bach, Die 
excUMlnt Professor o{ church history in Basel, and 
, edit dr of the Reformed Chumh Gazette for German 
Switzerland, but not differing in hie theological 
petition /ror£f the form* ; J ange, formerly of Zfirich, 
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now labouring in Bonn. These are the most dis- 
tinguished Reformed divines, who may just as well 
be enumerated under the first subdivision of our first 

class. 

*' Schweiser, of Zurich, on the other side, the able 
but unsound historian of the theology of the Re- j 
formed church, sympathises most with the left or 
anti-symbolical wing of the school of Schleiermaeher, 

• and contributes to the Protestant Church Goodie, of 
Krause. 

u The recent revival of Confessional Lutheranism, 
and its attacks upon the Reformed chtfrch, have 
roused the Reformed Confessionalism, especially in 
Hesse, and called forth a series of controversial 
works of Heppe in Marburg, and a denominational 
Reformed Church Gasette, published by Qtthel, in 
Erlangen. 

“ For some years past, an annual Reformed Con- 
ference was held in connection with the sessions off 
the Evangelical Church Diet, in which Hundosbagen, 
Sehenkel, Lange, Sack, Ebrard, Sudhoff, Heppe, 
Gobel ,*Herxog, Krummacher, Mallet, Ball, and other 
distinguished Reformed divines and pulpit orators 
take part. The last one was held at Ltlbcck, in 
September 1856, and resolve*! to call a general con- 
ference of German Reformed ministers and laymen 
at Bremen, in 1857. It would bo desirable to give 
these scattered churches of the Reformed communion 
a regular organization and compact unity, whish 
'would increase their efficiency. At present, how- 
ever, the main forces of the German Reformed 
- church are flowing in the chanuel of the evangelical 
Union. If exclusive Lutheranism should succeed in 
breaking up the Union, it would call forth, as in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, a powerful re- 
action and revive the spirit of Reformed denomiua- 
tionalism. But even in this case, the Reformed 
•church would hold on to the evangelical Catholic 
theology of Germany, and carry it forward in friend- 
ly co-operation with the moderate section of the 
Lutheran church . 11 

GERMAN UNITED EVANGELICAL 
CIIURCH, the name given to the largest of the 
three branches of the Protestant church in Germany. 
It was formed in 1817 at the instance of King 
Frederick William IIL, by a union of the Lutheran 
and the Reformed churches under one government 
and worship. This union was effected in connection 
with the third centennial celebration of the Refor- 
mation. Attempts to unite the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches in Germany commenced shortly 
after their separation in the sixteenth century. 
This was the object which was contemplated by the 
Landgrave of Hesse, in the iaraotft conference held 
at Marburg in 1529, whJIe the leaders of the Ger- * 
man andsSwiss Reformations agreed upon fourteen 
fundamental articles of faith, vgiile they diflerU Inly 
to the doctrine of the presence of Christ in the Bond's « 
Supper. One of the most cealous among the $eforra- 
ers in seeking to promote thl union re^mai to, eras 


Martin Bucer, who, after various fruitless efforts, suc- 
ceeded at length in 1536 in prevailing upon Luther and 
Melancthon to sign the Wittenberg Coreordia, which 
proved, however, only a temporary compromise. In 
Bohemia a union was effected between the Lu- 
therans and Reformed in 1570 by the Consensus of 
Sundomir, which also was of short duration. Me- 
lancthon, in the latter part of his life, liad his heart 
set upon a union with the Reformed, aud, for this 
purpose, he even proved an alteration of the Augs- 
burg Confession in 1540, a document which is 
usually appended to the Confession under the name 
of The Apology. The exclusive Lutheran party 
gained the complete Ascendency in Germany towards 
the cud of the sixteenth and tluroughout the seven- 
teenth centuries. But even during that |*riod, when 
the prejudices of the Lutheran party against the Re- 
formed were at their height, men of a conciliatory 
disposition from time to time appeared, who, like 
Melancthon, were disposed to make largo conces- 
sions in order 40 bring about a uuion of the two op- 
posing parties. Such were Calixtus, lAubnita, Spo- 
iler, and Hinxendorf, all of whom wished to unite the 
Christian Amfessions. The Reformed have always 
been more disposed to union than the Lutherans; 
and this has been more especially characteristic ot 
the German Reformed, who have been all along ani- 
mated to a large extent by the spirit of the school of 
Melancthon. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
the differences amoug Christian churches were alto- 
gether lost sight of in Germany, amid it rising tide 
of indifforentiflm and infidelity, which threatened 
for a time to sweep away Christianity itself; and 
even when the religious spirit began to revive in the 
opening of the nineteenth century, the minds of 
Christians were almost wholly occupied in attempting 
Ito stem the torrent of infidelity which, taking its rise 
in Fnfticc, had swept over Germany, and left the 
Christian churches in that country nothing but a 
name. Frederick, falsely sumamed the Great, prided 
himself on being the patron and the friend of French 
infidelity, and lending all his influence to its pro- 
pagation among his subjects, he rendered Germany 
more ftnnpletely infidel than even infidel France 
itself. « 

At length, after a keen and protracted struggle, 
^Christianity resumed its former power over the 
minds of the German people, more especially after 
they*had been emancipated from the French yoke. 
•Such was the time relucted by Frederick William 
IIL of Prusria for effecting a union of rite Lutheran 
and the Reformed churches. Chevalier Bunsen, In 
his ‘ Signs of the Times,* says, that tfol^matnrad 
1 ttys idea on his visit to England in he 

made the first arrangement for M ftfon and anew 
liturgy fa St. James's Palace fa' London. It was 
. proposed lo celebrate in Germany rim Hurd cents* 
itajftbiia* qf the SnfoiiaatfN, end fa anticipation 
of this fiwtival^whick was io well fitted to recall the 
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broad general principles of Protestantism, irrespec- 
tive of the differences among Protestant churches, 
lie issued, on the 27th September 1817, the memor- 
able declaration, that it was the royal wish to unite 
the separate Lutheran and Reformed confessions in 
his dominions into one Evangelical Christian church, 
and would set an example in his own congregation at 
Potsdam by joining in a united celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper at the approaching festival of the 
Reformation. The execution of this plan was in- 
trusted to the provincial consistories, synods, and 
clergy generally. The Synod of Berlin, headed by 
Sclileiermacher and nearly all the clergy and laity 
of Prussia, responded cordially to the royal decree. 
And not in Prussia only, but in most of the German 
States, with few exceptions, the example of the king 
was followed. 

The proposal for anion started by the king was 
tlrst adopted in Nassau, each clergyman of the 
United Church engaging to “ teach the Christian 
doctrine, according to the principles of the Evangeli- 
cal Church, in such a manner as lm himself after 
honest inquiry, and according to the best of his con- 
victions, draws it from Scripture. 1 ’ In tlft Palatinate 
of Rhenish Bavaria the union was effected in 1818, 
with an expression of respect for the symbolical 
books used by individual Protestant ch Arches, but 
acknowledging no other ground of faith or rule* of 
doctrine except the Scripture. In Baden, the Union 
was recognised in 1821, with on acknowledgment of 
both the Augsburg Confession and Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, as much, and in so far, as the right of free in- 
quiry was claimed in the Augsburg Confession, and 
applied in the Heidelberg Catechism. The resolu- 
tion adopting the Union in Rhenish llessia was 
passed in 1822, with the declaration that “the sym- 
bolical books common to the two separated churches 
should in future also bo the rule of teaching, with* 
the exception of the doctrine on the Lord’s Supper 
contained therein, and on which they had hitherto 
differed.” In AVUrtemberg also the Union was ac- 
cepted in 1827. But Saxony, Hanover, Bavaria 
proper, and Mecklenburg, were too exclusively 
Lutheran, while Switzerland was too exclusively 
Reformed to require any such change as* thi Unioji 
contemplated, and therefore matters continued as 
before. The Protestants of Austria also still exist 
in two separate brandies, the church of the Ilelve-e 
tic Confession, and the church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession.' £ 

Thus ifce plbpft krish of Frederick William III. to* 
combilfotottf isHbb.Protestants of Genhany ipto one 
Churdil^ has not yet been fulfilled. On 
the as rendered Germany the* battle- 
field of which is raging as kecqly 4 

at the present ^Tas H did thirty yean ago. The 
intentions of the ldag in bringing about the Union 
were undoubtedly righteous and benevolent. He^ 
had no wish to set aside the Confessions) a**fcwiy 
alleged, but he seemed scarcely to )>e aware of $e ' 


importance of symbolical books in order to the main- 
tenance of the purity and unity of a church, and 
more especially he seems to have lost sight of the 
fact, that multitudes would gladly accede to the pro- 
posed Union from no other wish than to get quit of 
the restrictions of a Confession altogether. Thus the 
benevolent aims of the pious monarch might after 
all be frustrated, and such was unhappily the result 
of the royal decree of 1817. A great mass both of f 
the German clergy and laity embraced the Union 
from feelings of a pure indiflerentism or vague lati- 
tudinarianism, which hailed the removal of all those 
restrictions which a creed or confession imposes. 

The Union which the king contemplated was sim- 
ply a union of government and worship. He did not 
advert to the doctrinal differences which existed, and 
in his proclamation of the Union he made no men- 
tion whatever of the symbolical books, which indeed 
4 had gone almost entirely out of use. To carry out 
the Union, it was the design of the monarch gra- 
dually to introduce Presbyterian and Synodical gov- 
vemment, such as belongs to the Reformed (hurch, 
and to have a liturgy published for the whole king- 
dom, which should be drawn chiefly from Lutheran 
sources. 

In 1821 the new Liturgy was issued by the king, 
who commanded its reception, while the adoption of 
the Union was simply recommended, but not abso- 
lutely ordered. Seven years before, a clerical com- 
mission had been appointed for the preparation 
of a book of church service, but not having satis- 
factorily accomplished the object of their appoint- 
ment, the king took the work into his own hands, 
and, with the assistance of the court chaplains 
and a pious layman, produced a Liturgy which 
was authoritatively enjoined to be used through- 
out bis whole dominions. It was afterwards sub- 
mitted to consistories for revision in 1829, and is 4 
reported to be at this moment (1857) again under 
revision. The introduction of this guide for public 
worship prepared by the sovereign himself, met with 
violent opposition from many both of the friends and 
foes of the Union. One of the most eminent divines 
which Germany has produced in modern times — 
Schlciermachcr, disapproved of the step as an unhal- 
I lowed and unlawful interference on the part of the 
king with the internal affaini of the church. The 
magistrates of Berlin, and also twelve clergymen of 
that city, rejected the liturgy. To induce the dis- 
sentients to acquiesce, a new edition was prepared ; 
in the second part of which many of the old prayers 
and formularies were inserted. This change decided 
the majority of the clergy to accept it. 

On the 25th oi June 1830, the third centenary of 
the preaentingttof the Ahgsbwg Coofesaon was 
^celebrated. The king embraced this opportunity of 
coiApteting his objeep ; and, in virtue of hie royal j 
authority, he commanded that, on that day, the new j 
Liturgy should be reed in all the churches. But as j 
some of «th^ Lutheran sslergy, among whom was Dr 
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Schribel, professor in Breslau, refused to road it, 
several were suspended from their offioes, to the 
gnat grief of their flocks. A greet number of Lu- 
theran clergymen were similarly treated the follow- 
ing year ; and if they ventured to preach the Gos- 
pel and administer the sacraments in private houses, 
to their parishioners, they were thrown into prison, 
and compelled, with their families, to quit their re- 
,1 spective parishes- And not only were pastors thus 
persecuted, many Lutheran families were also fined 
or imprisoned. In 1834 an edict was issued, by 
authority of the king, declaring all Lutheran worship 
illegal. This roused the attention of the public 
more than ever to the character of the new Liturgy ; 
and, in the course of a few yean, about twenty 
thousand publicly renounced the New United church, 
and determined to adhere to the tenets and the forms 
of the Lutheran church. They frequently presented 
petitions for toleration, to the king and his ministers^ 
but in vain. The reply was imperative. They 
most either belong to the United church or submit 
to the? punishment which their obstinacy liad en- 
tailed upon them. This disgraceful persecution has 
been the most violent in Silesia and the grand- 
duchy of Posen, whore most of the inhabitants are 
Lutherans. 

The churches being in many instances deprived of 
their pastors, the ordinance of baptism could no 
longer be duly administered ; and when, from a fil- 
ing of duty and necessity, the father of a family per- 
formed it, he waa likewise sent to prison. The 
Lord's supper could only be observed during the 
night. The meetings for prayer, which were held 
in private houses, were broken up by the police. 
At a place in the duchy of Posen, they literally 
pulled the people from off their knees by the hair of 
their heads. It appears that, besides a number of 
• private Christians, eleven ministers were sent to 
prison, some of them two or throe times, for a 
quarter of a year together; and if, after regaining ! 
their liberty, they again visited their people, they 
were almost sure of bring sent hack to their dungeons. 

In this state of circumstances, the persecuted 
Lutheran communities made a representation to the 
government; but instead of an answer, the police 
and commissioners were sent to distrain their goods, 
aud cany off whatever they please^. From one 
poor man they took away his whole provision for ( 
cattle, and also his cow; amounting, altogether, to 
one hundred and eighty francs ! This cruel treat- 
ment was borne with the utmost meekness and < 
resignation. Petitions and remonstrances, couched 
in the most respectful terms, were made to the civil 
authorities ; but no redress could 1 be obtained, nor 
say alleviation of the Vigorous erasures adopted* 
^he m . At length, in 1835, the suffering 
Lutherans in 8Q*sta were led to believe Huff the 
Pnuriin government would grant them passport* 
emigration; and cue of their mfaisten, named 
grata* Kavd, was sent to England, to^sakjp 


menu on the sutyect with the South Australian Com- 
pany. Those arrangements were completed ; a hugs 
vessel was chartered fay the company, to take them out; 
and Havers flock, to the amount of some hundreds, 
had already embarked on the Oder, for the purpose 
of joining this vessel at Hamburg, having previously 
settled thrir affiurs, and disposed of their surplus 
goods, when a government order was received, com- 
manding them to return to their homes, where they 
were kept in suspense for nearly two years, consum- 
ing that little property which should have served 
them for capital in a new country. In the mean- 
time, the South Australian Company had obtained 
other labourers ; and it was not to Km expected that 
they should again incur the heavy responsibility of 
providing the means of emigration for these perse* 
cuted people. The Prussian government having at 
length granted tho desired permission, in the year 
1836, six hundred individuals were seat out to the 
colony, through the princely aid of a British mer- 
chant, who also, with true Christian hospitality, 
maintained tlfe distressed pastor during the two 
years he was kept waiting in this country. 

In the loginning of the year 1837, a new Cabinet 
order appeared which seemod to promise a speedy 
termination of the unhappy persecution against the 
Lutheran church. The ordinance is to the following 
effect ; — 

1st. No new prosecution sli&U be commenced 
against the Lutherans, without the consent of the 
ministry of spiritual affairs. 

2d. The prosecutions now pending shall be closed, 
and judgment given, but the execution of judgment 
■hall be suspended till the king shall liave confirmed 
tho same. 

3d. The Upper Court of Justice of Breslau sJisJl 
no longer give judgment in the present prosecutions, 
’but the judgment already given shall not be reversed. 

Thw exportations, however, which the Lutherans 
formed in consequence of the appearance of this 
government decree, were soon destined to be dis- 
appointed. The civil power still continued to 
tratvipta on the rights and liberties of the people, 
until the accession of tike present king in 1340, who 
no sodber, ascended the throne than he put an end 
to the peisecutions which had so long disgraced the 
government of his predecessor. The Old Lutherans, 
as they are called, were permitted in 1846 to organ- 
ise themselves into a separate *ce 
the tapacity of Dissenters, * 
recognition bring secu 
support from the 

Th£ most 
church began 
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bat the ordination formula ww by ttaelf rendered 
impracticable. Tho revolutionary spirit which per- 
vaded the continent in 1846 was by no means fa- 
vourable to the progress of Christian churches. Soon 
after that season of political commotion there arose 
within the United Evangelical church itself a strong 
Lutheran party, headed by Hengstenberg, who en- 
deavoured to make the Union instrumental in ad- 
vancing a High Church Lutheranism, by urging the 
necessity of a separate organisation of both the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches within the genoral 
frame-work of the National church* To meet the 
views, to a certain extent, of this influential party, 
the present king of Prussia issued an order; dated 
6th March 1852, authorizing the OtokircJimrath, or 
supreme ecclesiastical court, which he had given to 
the United Evangelical church in 1850, to recognise 
a confessional division among its members. Tho 
consequence was, that at the meeting of the court, 
the members avowedly ranged themselves, some on 
the side of the Lutheran and others, on the side of 
the Reformed Confessions, while Nitzsch was the 
ouly member who declared that he belonged to both 
churches, admitting the consensus of bbth. This 
solitary representative of the principle of the Union 
in a confessional sense was afterwards joined by 
Hoffman, formerly president of the Evangelical Mis- 
sionary establishment at Basle. Thus, through the ( 
influence chiefly of Hengstenberg, the Union was 
seen to be not an amalgamation of the Lutheran and ; 
Reformed churches, but a mete confederation of 
three parties, the Lutherans, the Reformed, and tho 
Unionists or Evangelicals proper. This discovery 
called forth violent protests from the Prussian Uni- 
versities, and tho king found it necessary to issue an 
explanatory order, dated July 12, 1853, declaring 
that the decree of the previous year was intended 
simply to secure to the Confessions all proper guar- 1 
An tee and protection within the established dhurch, 
but by no means to abolish or oven to disturb the 
Union of the two evangelical denominations founded 
by his lather, and thus to create a schism in the na- 
tional church. The truth is, the king has no sym- 
pathy with the exclusive spirit of the New Lutherans, 
and such is his desire for tho union of all f ru d Chris- 
tians, that he has recently invited the Evangelical 
Alliance to hold its next general conference at Berlin. 


.the laws of marriage. The Conference closed its 
sessions on the 5th of December last, and its delibera- 
tions were found to be more favourable to the cause 
of the Union than was at first expected, mid fit holds 
out a pleasing prospect for the future theology of 
Germany, that the Conference contained not a single 
representative of the rationalistic school 

The present state of ecclesiastical parties in Prus- 
sia is thus described by Dr. 8eha$ to whose recent t 
work on Germany we readily acknowledge our deep 
obligation : “ The anti-confesaional or bititudinarian 
Unionists, who base themselves on the Bible simply, 
without the church symbols, and embrace, besides 
the left wing of Bchleiermocher’s school, a number of 
liberal divines of different shades of opinions, held 
together by the mutual opposition to the reactionary 
tendencies in religion and politics, are deprived of 
power ami influence in tho highest councils; but 
<they still live, ore numerically strong in the ministry 
and laity, and hope for a radical change in their fa- 
vour iu case of au accession of the Prince of Prussia 
to the throne, who is known to be opposed t4 high- 
cluireh tendencies, and rather loose and indifferent in 
matters of religion. But, as he is only two years 
younger than the king, his brother, such an event is 
neither probable nor desirable. 

“ The evangelical Unionists, or the c&tvienstu 
]>arty, which takes for its doctrinal basis the Bible, 
and the common dogmas of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Confessions, is strongest in the universities, 
but in the minority in tho Oborkirchenrath. 

“ The strict Confessionalists, who regard the Union 
as a more confederation of the two Confessions 
under a common state-church government, and who 
are for the most part strict symbolical Lutherans 
I and monarchical absolutists, although comparatively 
small in number, have at present the ascendency in 
the seats of power and influence. It can hardly be' 
disputed that the ultimate tendency of their zealous 
efforts is the dissolution of the Union altogether. A 
few of them have a strong leaning to Romanism, and 
would at any time prefer a union with Popery to a 
union with tlie Reformed confession. Their Lu- 
theran bretliren of other states have quite recently, 
in a conference at Dresden, resolved upon the rein* 
traduction of auricular confession. * Straws show 
which way the wind blows.' 

| “Iu the case of a dissolution of the Prussian 
Union, which though not very probable, is by no 
means impossible, both the Lutheran ami the Re- 
' formed churches would be reorganized on their sepa- 
rate oOnfteuonal basis. Rut the majority of the 
people would not be prepared to go back to the old 
state of things Ahich they regard as for ever sur- 
1 mounted by thesUnion of 1&17. The radical Union- 
ists would perhaps run into the principle ofiindepea- 
dendy,* The orthodqx Unionist* would strive to 
thnikPup a United Evangelical Church, on the eon- 
Hfiftkiis qf the two confessions, with a small member 
at the beginning, but— as an intdU 
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’ sflovtoBmopfriMl tire time may not -be tot distant, 
■*M & * «f chuteh and state will 

“Ths pmwrt state of the PrwUn Union is wy 
cxeitsd, eoufossti? immiMmtwy mrit critical But 
it must not lie fofgotten, that its Tarytroable# and 
agitation* m in d imti ops of life aad energy,** the 
somewhat similar movements of the tow-church* 
high-church, aid brood-church parties b the Angli- 
can Communion, and moat result at last b good. 
For nfathfogcsa ha considered a fidlnre which essen- 
tially belongs to the ever progressing historical do* 
velopmcat of Christ’s kingdom on earth. The great 
merits especially of the German eeangelieal Union- 
divines for the solution of the doctrinal difference* 
between the two great divisions of IVotestajitism, and 
for the promotion of all branches of sacred science 
and literature, are immortal, and liave already made 
an impression upon the more recent French, Dutch, 
English, Scotch and American theology, which can 
never be effcced.” 

GERMAN LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMER- 
ICA. The first emigration of German Lutherans to 
America is probably to be traced as far back as 
1680, when the giant of Pennsylvania was given to 
Penn by Charles IL In twenty years from that 
date several hundred families emigrated from Ger- 
many to Pennsylvania, the greater proportion of 
whom belonged to the Lutheran church. The tide 
of German emigration, however, fairly commenced 
in 1710, vrben about 8,000 Germans, chiefly Luther- 
an, whs had taken refuge m England from Romish 
intolerance, tom sent at the expense of the govern- 
ment Queen Anna te the United States ofvbxner- 
ica. These vers followed b 1727 by a large num- 
ber*? Gennsnsfrom the Palatbat^from Wiirtem- 
bei&Dera^^ other parts of Germany, Thi* 
. itfoty ^ Pennsylvania, was long dpsti- 

regular ministry, hut was partially sup- 
p^ with ordbaitcf^ for twelve years fay severs* 
ynbiiteit wfanlw^ At length m 

. 1748, tWGmm Lj U Smnm Chawbto America was 
afgaabaA^ • Xtthfeabeife, a 
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s gipsiw tt t I l adfe s N on s to 
tba ntbtisry ~ .of. free- 
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tft, laboured for. i M Bi^pp (M Wt my among hk 

toethi«toA*«ieiwa«l S imly «»«d*d 

aa tee lather of the Latests a Chxmhto teat ooun- 
tty. MtfefeobeigiMaaiMU .JttbeiS .^^wr labour 
- orato ttenmma Atelttett m toKH w ao- bf.| gftw* wu* 

tmtterw population. Whitt to# SaS!^^f; «M 
totidte lf48, tti«tn »n« on^jr 
Qaai a^hmi is the Uidted ftrraa itisia 

4k tea* time toe muter :UKgMpritea%.' WfUt* . 
timatodat about forty* *tii te*>IJttbmteWV>nlii* 
at 60,b00t s .■ . *■ ^ p .; 

' IheLuteerts Chute te Ap *i to% <** ;*ifl mmt 
otoar reUgtous d enomi as tino i of that ommt 
"tend not t little fromthe dhtatotog teSonw* «f to* 
Be volution, Its evil efltete eponth# Mligim ofthe 
people. won fcit ter ttttjri «Mf ywr. M.4i 
ministers and members of the Oman Mui 
Church, amid the political oommotUns which agi- 
tated their adopted country, experienced in eonae- 
quence a sensible decline of vital religion. . Bat 
with tha return of peace, and a more eettud ttate of 
society, aame a decided improvement in tea apbitul 
aspect of ehe chtiroh. The heana of good men were 
cheered, and their proepeett brightened. Bot whOe 
the German Lathemna were gnidnally incraaaing to 
numbera^aud their seal to tea eaoae of Ghriat non* 
,|Wy reviving, tee wmt of oqyntortfaw vm deeply 
felt and lamented, tea church having graduaUy,be- 
nome divided into five or ah different, distant' and 
unconnected aynoda, which had no regular Intercourse 
with each other. This evil, however, waa remedied 
to IKK) by tee formation of tee General Synod of 
the American Lutheran Church; and the result of 
this general organisation was soon felt to every do* 
partment of her totereste. Some of the permanent 
benefits which have sprung from it are the formation 
of a Scriptural formula of government and discipline ; 
and tee institution of a theological seminary and a 
college. 

' Within the but twenty year* tee German Luther- 
an Church hta made the most gratifying progress. 
U stretciies over all the Middle and Western States, 
and some of tea Southern. According to it* latest 
MatidtkaJ reports, -ft numbers nearly MO minSsten, 
and perhaps thrice as many congregations. It baa 
eight theological seminaries, five colleges, and nine 
periodicals, tour to EngUaiviml five iu Genaea lie 
home missionary Aeld is lancer th aBfcteifatiuanr other 
American denomtoatiou,. • mS malWMBdite it' 
and Uhershty are gm 
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GERMAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION OP THE WEST— GHAT, 


formed Church in the United States, acknowledge 
sincerely, before God and this assembly, that the 
holy scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
which are called the canonical scriptures, are genu- 
ine, authentic, inspired, and therefore divine scrip- 
tures; that they contain all things that relate to the 
faith, the practice, and the Hope of the righteous, end 
are the only rule of fiaith and practice m the church 
of God; that; consequently, no traditions, as they 
are called, and no mere conclusions of reason, that 
are contrary to rite clear testimony of these scrip- 
tures, can be received as rules of frith or of life. 
You acknowledge, farther, that the doctrine contained 
m the Heidelberg Catechism, as to its substance, is 
the doctrine of the holy scriptures, and must, there- 
fore, be received as divinely revealed truth. You 
declare sincerely that, in the office you are about to 
assume, you will make the inviolable divine authority 
of the holy scriptures, and the truth of the doctrind 
contained in the Heidelberg Catechism, the basis of 
all your instructions. You declare, finally, that you 
trill labour according to the ability which God may 
grant you, that, with the divine blessing, the stu- 
dents intrusted to your care may become enlight- 
ened, pious, faithful, and zealous ministers of the 
gospel, who shall be soutid in the faith.” 

During the last ten or twelve years, the Gorman 
Reformed Church in America lias been agitated by 
various keen theological controversies. The char- 
acter of its teaching being chiefly that of the Evan- 
gelical United Theology of Germany, which is the 
joint product of both the Augsburg and the Heidel- 
berg Confessions, it has been charged by other de- 
nominations with laxity of doctrine, and a neglect, if 
not a denial, of some of the cardinal truths of Chris- 
tianity. The theological movement is going forward, 
and time alone will develope wliat is to be the result 
of it. Meanwhile the body is active and energetic v 
both in home and foreign missionary work, seeking 
to discharge conscientiously the great work which 
lias been assigned to them as a church, in the midst 
of a large and growing German population in Amer- 
ica. 

GERMAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 
OP THE WEST. This body of Christians corre- 
sponds In America to the Evangelical United Church v 
of Prussia, and like its prototype in Europe, it rather 
aims at a union of the Lutheran and Reformed con* 
fesstons, than boasts of having accomplished it. In 
this small denomination? which is as yet but in its 
infancy, those emigrants from Germany who hav& 
been baptised and confirmed in the United Evange- 
lical Church may find a home. This church was in- 
stituted on the 4th of May 1841 at St Louis, Mo- 
bile, by seven ministers of the Suited Church of 
Germany, end it present (1857) it numbers about 
thirty ministers. The object contemplated the 
formation of this body is ’thus stated in the first 
paragraph of its revised statutes: “ The object ffi, 
the Asmesatiou is, to work for the e^abhriimet^acwf 


spread of rite Evangelical Church in particular, hi 
well as for the furtherance of all institutrons for the 
extension of the kingdom of GoA By the Evan- 
gelicftl Church we understand that eomtmmior 
which takes rite Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as the Word of God and our only infrlli 
hte ride of frith and practice, and commits itself to 
ritet ekpd^on of the Scriptures laid down in the 
symbolical books of rise Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, chiefly the Augsburg Confession, Lu- 
ther's Catechism, and the Heidelberg Catechism, so 
far as these Agree ; and where they differ, we bold 
alone to the relevant passages of Scripture, and avail 
ourselves of that freedom of conscience which pre- 
vails on such points in the Evangelical Church.” 
At its original formation this church was intended 
only for the more Western States ; but au associa- 
tion connected with it, and having the same object 
in view, has been since formed in Ohio. It is not 
improbable that Evangelical Churches may spring 
up in other jarts of the United States, and may 
prove of signal benefit to both the German Lutheran 
and German Reformed churches in that country. 

GERON (Gr. the old man), a surname under 
which Norcus was worshipped at Gythium in La- 
cpnta. 

GEROWIT, the god of war, and also of the suu 
ajnong the ancient tribe of the Wends. A colossal 
buckler was wont to be suspended in his temple. 

GEUSllONITES, one of the three great branches 
of the Lkviteb (which boo), whose office it was to 
carry the veils and curtains of the tabernacle on the 
western side of which they encamped. The Ger- 
shonites were under the conduct and direction of 
ithainar. 

GI1ASL, one of the three kinds of Mohammedan 
ablutions or purifications. It is a species of immer- 
sion in water, and three rules are to be observed in 
its performance. 1. Those who do it must resolve 
to please God. 2. The body must be thoroughly 
cleansed. 3. The water must touch the whole skin 
and all the hair of the body. The Sonna, which is 
the oral or traditionary law of the Mohammedans, 
requires five additional circumstances. 1. That the 
(which see) be recited. 2. That the 
palms of the hands be washed before the vessels are 
emptied into the washing place. 3. That before the 
prayers some lustration should bo made with peculiar 
ceremonies. 4. That to cleanse of the 
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G-HAZI KHAN, a holy Mussulman, who first 
subdued the country of Din^gepore in Hindustan to 
the Mogul power ; and whose humanity and impar- 
tial justice have gained for him the worahip not only 
of true Moslems, but even of the Hindus themselves, 
who frequently perform long and painful pilgrimages 
to his tomb at Shcraghat. 

GIIAZIPORE, the favourite residence of Ghazj 
Khan (which see). This place is remarkable for a 
sect of Brahmans who reside in it, practising reli- 
gious ceremonies in great secrecy. They reject the 
belief of metempsychosis, which is a leading object 
of the Hindu faith. They teach that the entire 
universe was created by a Supreme Deity ; that the 
souls of men wore liefore this life pre-existent in the 
Divine Being, into which they will ultimately be 
ngain merged after having been purified from all evil 
and earthly propensities. A profound secrecy is im- 
posed upon all the Adherents of the sect, as to the 
immediate forms and observances with which their 
tenets aro bound up ; they are subject entirely to the 
Brahmans in the direction of their domestic affairs, 
and subsist upon a common stock, which is in the 
hands of the Brahmans. There is a marls:*, d resem- 
blance in tho opinions arid observances of this sect 
to the ancient Pythagoreans. 

GHET, a bill of divorce among the .lews. See 
Divorce. , 

GIUBELL1NES, tho faction which favoured the 
Emperors of Germany during those fierce conten- 
tions between the Popes and Emperors, which for 
several ages filled Italy and Germany with discord 
and bloodshed. * 

GHOST (Holy). See Holy Ghost. 

GHOSTS. See Demons, Spi kite* a lists. 
GfABAUlANS, a Mohammedan sect which de- 
nied the free agency of man, and taught that God is 
the Author arid Origin of all tho good and bad ac- 
tions which man commits. « 

GIANTS. The Hebrew word niphilim , translated 
giants in Gen. vi. 4, is by several commentators re- 
garded as referring not to bodily stature, but to 
enormity of wickedness; but no luch interpretation 
can bo given of the same word in Num. xiii. 33, 
which in that passage, at all events, denotes literal 
giants. We find the Rcphaim spoken of, a* race of 
Oanaanitish giants, from whom was descended 0 g, 
king of BAshan, who is described in Deut. iii. II, as 
a giant. The same word Rcphaim is sometimes un- 
of Scripture, to refer# to 
the s|ir^»'tho'«il : 'Who are in a state of piiserv, 
and denoM^JpU- It •cannot be 

ileflMfc ten men in patient 

four 

.broad. QvKttli «f Sttb %«pan ia 
height, which ia h * font 

wna inchea, or ncconRng ift- 
inches. In t ha& ime -of Joshes wid tr^Jp 

to haflrWn common. Mail : 


nary stature have bees mentioned by many writers 
in modern times. 

The story of the giants occupies a conspicuous 
place among the ifcbles of ancient mythology. Ho- 
mer refers to them as a savage race of men, who 
were under the rule of Ewymedon, and because of 
their insolence towards the gods were utterly extir- 
pated. Hesiod, on the other hand, considers them 
not as human, but divine beings descended from 
Uranus and Ge, having horrific countenances, and 
the tails of dragons. They are said to have made an 
attack upon heaven with immense pieces of rock, 
and large trunks of trues. In this contest the giants 
were all of them slain by the gods, and some of 
them buried under volcanic islands. This fabulous 
war between the giants and tlie gods has probably 
been intended ah a mythical description of some of 
the more striking phenomena of nature. 

• GIANTS OF THE FROST. See Hrimthuk- 

SAK. 

GIRON, the name of a remarkable idol-temple in 
Japan, it is surrounded with thirty or forty bWllcr 
temples all arranged in regular order. Thu temple 
itself is a large but narrow building. In the middle 
room, which is separated from the others by a gal- 
lery, stands a huge idol surrounded with many others 
of smaller dimensions. 

G1CHTEIJANS, or Gicirrr.LMTES, a small sect 
of mystics who appeared in Holland in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. They were also 
cal h*d by the name of Anuklic Brothers (which 
see). 

(tIOKNIAIIORES, hermits belonging to tho Ar- 
menian Church (which see), who pass their lives 
in meditation on the tops of rocks. They are re- 
markable for the austerity of their manners. 

GUTS (Spiritual). In the primitive Christian 
•church each individual member was believed to be 
]>ossesscd of certain charismata or spiritual gifts, 
communicated to him by the Holy Spirit, and he was 
expected to co-operate with all the others, according 
to the nature and extent of his gifts, for the edifica- 
tion of the whole church, and tlic advancement of the 
common cause. Thus, though there were diversities 
of gifts, it was the same Spirit which wrought in 
k them all for the increase and prosperity of the body 
of Christ. Nor f did the Spirit work independently 
of, but by means of, the peculiar natural talents of 
the individual, elevating his natural gifts into spiritual 
charismata. The consequence of this was, that some 
*-p,rc possessed of the gift of government, others of 
teaching, and so forth. The church was thus, as 
Neander describes it, a whole, composed of equal 
members, all the members being but oigans of the 
oommunity, ss ttys was the body quickened by the 
Spirit of Christ. The spiritual gifts of thf early 
Christians may be regarded as of a twofold charac- | 
; ter, tlie«first belonging to the peculiar operation of j 
ike Holy Spirit in the apostolic age, and therefore ! 
MpechJ am^ extaLordinary* the second belonging to j 
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GIftfLI; one of the heavens op of 

the tressed among the ancient'' The - 

j word means ** the palace «*d 

! was regarded as the place wh^, A & ^t^ehovation 
1 of ah things, the just wfcre io eoJpy dMRghts for ever. 

It was also called Vingtflf, and tt regarded by Finn 
Magnusen as the heaven for righteous men, 'while he 
1 holds that there are other heavens for righteous* 
giants, and for righteous dwarfs. * 

GIJS’GOSIN, the name under which one of the 
; ancient emperors of Japan was worshipped. 

I (3 1 NiNT!NGA-G AP, the cup or gulf of delusion, a 
: vast void abys^ which the ancient Scandinavians bo- 

• licVed to m the primeval state of material creation, 

‘ and the link of connection between its north and 

south poles. Into this capacious cup, light, ns im- 
pomlciaiiil 0 ether, flowed from the south, or at least 
from a torrid region, the envenomed streams of Eli- 
vfigar, mid the farther they retired from their source, 
the more the heat, considered as the antagonism of 
cold, became reduced in it k temperature, and at last 
the fluid imiKs congealed in < tiimunga-gnp. Into 
! 'town mass flowed beat from Muspelheim, and 
thus was created the giant Ymir m the likeness of 
man. from whom descended the race of Frost -Giants 
or ilKlMTirousAK (which see). 

(» LPCIEKF., a small satchel, wallet, or purse worn 

• In Romish monks. 

GIRDLE, an indispensable article of Oriental 
dress, used for various purposes, but chiefly to con- 
fine their loose-flowing robes by which they were 
^fiftble to be impeded in any work requiring activity 
1 and freedom. Some have alleged that the Jews wore 
! 'two girdles, an upper and an under, the one worn 
above the tunic for the purpose of, girding ftf the 
; other worn wider the shirt and around the* loins. 1 
The upper girdle was sometimes made, of leather, as 
in the ease of John the Baptist ; but more generally^ 

; of worsted woven into a variety of figures, and made 
j to fold several times rgund the body. It is often J 
\ used as a purse. The dervishes of the present daj% 
f wear girdles of the same description to that of the ] 

! Baptist, Among. Orientals no stronger expression 
of affection and confidence could* be shown to any 
one than the unloosing*)! the gir^v s and presenting 
, ii as a Old. The Hebrews regarded it to a mark yf 
difttincuon to wear a richly embroidered gi*dl$ nn$ 

! at this day in the East, pedple of rank waarj 
: broad silken grrdh*, oipe^egted wkh goUausi 
and precious s^bpeft. # ^ - 
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the day of atonement, when lie had oidysi^j^pp^K^ 
fine towat. , Josepbtai asserts that these • 

thirty-two jells and torn fingers brii W $» 
the priest* were not engaged in official 
ends of the girdle hung down to their very fwtebu t$ 
when employed in the exercise of any part Of thri* * 
priestly office, they threw them over their left . 
shoulder, . ^ 

When a peculiar costume came to be worn by they 
clergy in the Christian church, the girdle wtr.ffSft*' 
ployod as a cincture binding the alb round the waist, : 
In former times it was fiat and broad, *nd some* 
times adorned with Jewels; in the Roman Catholic 
church it has been exclmnged for a long cord with 
dependent extremities and tassels.. 

GlltDLE OF ST. AUSTIN (Fratkawty of), 
a devotional fociety of the Church of Rome. The 
girdle whjch they wear is composed of leather, And 
it is allege by the devotees, that the Blessed Vir- 


gin, who is Empress both of men and angels, woryt. 
The law of nature, the written Jaw, and the lew ot 
grace, have all derived advantages from the use ot 
this girdle, j Our first parents, it is argued, wore 
coats of skins, and must therefore have had leathern 
girdles, and belonged to this order. Elias in adduced 
as an instance of its use under the written law, and 
John the Baptist of its use under the law of grace. 

GIRDLE OF ST. FRANCIS. See Frugal 
(St.), Fraternity of the Gium,e of. 

GIWON, the domestic or tutelar god of the Ja- 
panese, an imago of whom is generally stationed be- 
fore the doors of their houses, lie is called also . 
Goifau-tcti-oo, which means “ The Prince of the 
Hearns, with tho head , of an ox." The Japanese 
ascribe to this deity the power of averting from 
them all kinds of diseases, particularly smaU-pox, , 
G1ZHARTM, certain officers- employed in the for* 
vi^e of the ancient? Jewish temple. They were not 
to be less than three in number, and their office con 
sistediin being the first receivers and treasurer* of, 

} all that belonged to the treasury of the t«mpta>for 
example* the half-shekel contributed l»y every Israel* • 
Itc, the vessels offered to the *> rvice of the temple, 
and things vowed or devoted to it. In tbe.caih/Cl ; 
Anything that was to be redeemed, 
price, and received tjhc mor^y. Itt'/X 
tub-collec^hi or 
1 iftanfiALOi ^ 
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GLA8SITES. 


became better known in connection with the sect than 
the founder himself. Mr. John Glas was born 5th 
October 1695, at Auchtermuchty in Fife, of which 
pariah hit father had beeu appointed minister about 
the period of the Revolution. Young Glaa was edu- 
cated at the universities of St. Andrews and Edinburgh, 
and having passed through the ordinary curriculum of 
candidates for the ministry, he was licensed by the 
presbytery of Perth. Soon after, he was ordained in 
1719 minister of Tcaling, a rural parish, near Dun- 
dee. From the outset of his ministerial career, Mr. 
Glas approved himself to be a faithful and devoted 
servant of the Lord Jesus, 11 a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, 11 earnest in preaching salvation 
by the sovereign grace of God. His fame as a 
preacher attracted numbers from the surrounding 
parishes to wait upon his ministry. 

Not more than a very few years had elapsed after 
Mr. Glas commenced his ministry in Tcaling, when 
he began to entertain, and even openly to promul- 
gate^ both from the pulpit and in his ministrations 
from house to house among his peoplef certain pecu- 
liar sentiments on the nature of Christ's ^kingdom. 
It was a favourite topic with the Established clergy 
of the time, in their pulpit addresses, to inculcate the 
binding obligation of the National Covenant and of 
the Solemn League and Covenant. While studying 
this subject, Mr. GIas was led to the conclusion that 
the kingdom of Christ not being of this world, ifut 
essentially spiritual and heavenly in its nature, was 
distinct from all earthly kingdoms, and cut ’rely in- 
dependent of tho support of worldly governments. 
Thus he arrived nt the notion that all national es- 
tablishments of religion were unlawful and utterly 
inconsistent with the true nature of tho church of 
Christ. This appears to have been the first exhibi- 
tion in Scotland of what is now familiarly known as j 
the Yoluntai'y principle. Another opiniefh natu- ‘ 
rally arising out of the views which Mr. Glf^ had 
been led to entertain was, that the church of Christ 
being spiritual, ought to consist not of professing 
Christians, but of true spiritual Christian men. In 
this point he approached to th0 sentiments of rite 
Independents, or as they arc now generally called, the 
Congrtgatimalute . • 

These opinions being avowedly opposed to the < 
doctrines set forth in the standards of the Established 
Church of Scotland, Mr. Glas was summoned in 1727 
to appear at the bar of the # lVesbytcry of Dundee, 
of wMqh lie was a member, and afterwards at thejbar 
Anglia and Mmyia. !n 


he maintained that a congregation tor church of Jesus 
Christ, with its presbytery or eldership, is in its 
discipline subject to no jurisdiction under heaven, but 
to Christ alone. He avowed his conviction that 
every assembly of believers holding the faith and 
hope of the gospel is a Christian church. When 
questioned as to the lawfulness of established church- 
es, he openly declared his firm belief that every 
national church established by the laws of earthly , 
kingdoms is antichristian in its constitution, and per- 
seeoting in its spirit. 

The avowal of opinions so completely opposed to 
the standards Of the church left the Synod no other 
alternative than to suspend Mr. Glaa from his office 
a* a parish minister, which they accordingly did in 
April 1726. In tlih face of this decision of the pro- 
vincial synod, however, he still continued to exercia; 
his ministerial functions, and therefore in October 
«>f the same year, the Synod pronounced a still 
stronger sentence, deposing him from the office of the 
holy ministry ; “ prohibiting and discharging him tu 
exercise the same, or any part thereof in d\ time 
coming, under the pain of the highest censures of tho 
church. 1 * This sentence was confirmed by the Com- 
mission of the General Assembly on the 12th March 
1730. 

After the deposition of Mr. Glas, a small body ot 
the parishioners of Tealing separated from the 
Church of Scotland, and adhered to him, voluntarily 
putting themselves under his ministry. A church 
was now formed on Congregational principles, and 
the first point to which they directed their at- 
tention was the subject, of Christian elders. Deny- 
ing the lawfulness of a lay-eldership, they held that 
I there ought, to be in every Christian assembly a plu 
rality of elders, or as they are often called in Scrip 
ture, bishops or overseers. Mr. Francis Archibald, 
accordingly, one of their number, was conjoined with 
Mr. Glas in this office, and several members of the 
church were appointed as deacons. Thus was con- 
stituted the first GLassite church, which existed for 
some, time in Tealing, but in a short time was trans- 
ferred to Dundee. The members were most of them 
poor, and several who belonged to the wealthier 
classes finding the burden of contributing to the 
necessary expenses somewhat heavy, under specious 
pretences withdrew themselves from the connection. 
At its first formation the Glassite church observed 
# the ordinance of the Lord's Supper monthly, but in 
a short time they came to tfee conviction that it was 
4 he practice of the primitive church to celebrate tho 
sacrament of the supper as often as they assembled 
for public worship, and accordingly, they kept the 
ordinance every first day of the week, counting it 
io be the chief purpose of their meeting on that day 
that they might break bread. The discipline of tho 
cnurq|i was exercised with remarkable strictness and 
g|Mit)a to preserve at far as possible the purity ot 
Summon. 

Gly removed with his 
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crossed the Atlantic in 1764, accompanied by Mr. 
Cargill. In that country se vnral churches were planted 
oti Glaasitc principles, particularly in New England. 
While Mr. Sandeman laboured indcfatigably in 
preaching the gospel, and edifying the Transatlantic 
churches, he brought upon himself considerable oppo- 
sition, particularly in consequence of the political opi- 
nions which he avowed, and which were, as might 
have been expected, strongly in favour of the mother 
country. The obloquy to which he was thus ex- 
posed, and the trials which he was called to endure, 
bore heavily upon his spirits, but after suffering fora 
time with the most exemplary patience, lie finished 
his earthly course at Danbury, Connecticut, leaving 
behind him a sweet savour of that truth which he 
delighted to proclaim. 

In the course of a very few years after the depo- 
sition of Mr. Glas, and the secession of his adhe- 
rents from the Church of Scotland, the secession of 
the Four Brethren took place on entirely different 
grounds from those of the Glassitcs. See Ass<k:mtk 
I’jtKBliVTKKY. The Established ClmVcli felt doubt- 
less tliat it had nothing to fear from Mr. Glas and 
his followers, who were never likely {p bo very 
numerous, but it was otherwise with the new seces- 
sion, and the General Assembly therefore resolved 
to exhibit a spirit of forbearance by mitigating or 
modifying the censure inflicted on Mr. G!as. Ac- 
cordingly, without any application either from him 
or his friends, the Supreme Court of the National 
Church in May 17*111, “did lake off the sentence of 
deposition passed by the Commission 1 ‘2th March 
17 JO, against Mr. John Glas, then minister of Tcal- 
ing, for independent principles ; and did restore him 
to the character and exercise of a minister of the 
gospel of Christ; but declaring, notwithstanding, 
that he is not to be esteemed a minister of the Esta- 
blished church of Scotland, or capable to be called' 
or settled therein, until he should renounce the 
principles embraced and avowed by him, that arc in- 
consistent with the constitution of this church. 11 

Tho peculiarity of the (Hussite churches is, that 
they have a plurality of elders, (fosters, or bishop^ in 
each church, who are chosen according to the in- 
structions given by Raul to Timothy and «Titiis, 
without regard to previous education for 'the office, 1 
and oven although the person so selected should hap- 
pen to be actively engaged in secular employment. 
To have been married a second time is a disqualifi- 
cation for the office. The elders are ordained bv 
prayer and fasting, imposition of hands, and giving 
the rlg|ft fctyKl ^fellowship. Tho discipline of the 
c h they hold it to to unlawful to 
eat or tgtyffc' wittotaeommunieBted members. Jn all 
the proceedings of is considered 

as necessary, and if my ntomber therefore differs in 
opinion from the rest,, to must either surrender Ids 
judgment to the church* or to shirt out fronvfts com- 
munion. The Glasidtes regard it as unlawful to«jein 
in pmyei with any one that to not* tooflfer'or listed 


in Christ. In addition to the weekly observance ot 
the Lord's Supper, they have also love feasts after 
the example of the primitive Christians, and on these 
occasions it is incumbent on every member to be 
present. These love -feasts are held between the 
morning and afternoon services. It is customary on 
the admission of a new member to the church for 
each brother and sister to receive him with a holy 
kiss. Mutual exhortation is practised at their meet- 1 
ingB on the Lord’s day, any member who possesses 
the gift of edifying the brethren, being allowed to 
address the church. This denomination of Chris- 
tians consider it to to their duty to abstain from 
blood, and from tilings strangled; considering tho 
decree of the first council of Jerusalem to to still 
obligatory upon all Christians. The practice of 
washing each other’s feet is also observed in obe- 
dience to what they consider a literal and express 
r injunct ion given by our Lord to his disciples and 
followers in all ages. They regard it as unlawful 
literally to lay up treasures on earth, and each mem- 
tor considers his property liable to to called for at 
any time to meet the wants of the poor, and the 
necessities of the church. They look upon a lot* as 
sacred, and accordingly they disapprove of all lot- 
teries and games of chance. They make a weekly 
collection before the Lord’s Supper for the support 
of the poor and defraying other necessary expenses 
T^e GlftSMtes hold no communion or fellowship 
whatever with other churches. The Glas sites are 
much fewer in number than they formerly were 
According to tho last census in 1851, their churches 
in Scotland amounted to only six, with a membership 
probably not exceeding in all 800. In England tho 
number of Samlernaniau el lurches reported by the 
Census officers was six, having in all probability not 
more than 700 members. 

GGAIJCK, one of the Neukihks (which see), and * 
• also one of the J>anaii>es (which see). 

G CAUCUS, a sea god, an attendant on Nep- 
tcnf. (which see). It was believed in ancient Greece 
that once every year this deity visited all the coasts 
and islands accompanied by sea-monsters. He wus 
worshipped particularly by fishermen and sailors. 

GLEBE, church -land, or land belonging to a par- 
ish church. In the most general sepse of the word, 
glebe is applicable to any land or ground belonging 
to any benefice, see, manor, or inheritance. In Scot- 
land, the law requires the glebe to extend to four 
acres of arable laud, though it generally, in point 
.of fact, exceeds that measure. Besides the arable 
glebe, most parish ministers in Scotland have a grass 
glebe* sufficient for the support of a horse and two 
cows. * 

GLORIA I N % EXCELS 16 (Lat. glory on high), 

& ( name sometimes applied to the Angelical Hymn 
( whiyh see). 

GLORIA PATEL* See Doxoi.ogy. 
f GLOSS, a comment. 

U l<OS&A ^RDINAJtlA, the comipou exegeticai 
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manual of the Middle Agee. It consisted of short 
explanatory remarks, which Wal&frid Strabo, abbot 
of Richenau, following for the most part hie teacher 
Babanue Maurus, compiled on the Sacred Scriptures. 

GNOS1MACHI (Gr. knowledge-haters), a sect 
which is said to have sprung up in die fourth cen- 
tury, headed by one Rhetorius, who maintained tliat 
the essence of Christianity consisted not in specula- 
tive doctrines, but iu practical conduct. “ But it 
may be a question/* as Ncander well remarks, 

“ whether there was ever a regularly constituted sect 
professing such indifference to doctrines; whether 
the fact ever amounted to anything more than this, 
that individuals at different times, and in different 
; places, were led by the same opposition, And the 
| Wme tendency of mind to entertain these views : — 

| Vswhich individuals Rhetorius may have been one." 
I* ^GNOSTICS (Gr. gnosis. knowledge), the general 
name applied to various classes of heretics, which 1 
arose at an early period in the Christian church. The 
word from which their name is derived, had beqn pre- 
wouslyused in schools of philosophy, to denote & 
higher and esoteric science, unknown to the vulgar. 
As Used by the Gnostics themselves, however, it was 
designed to express the superiority of their doctrines 
to those of the Fagans and the Jews, as well as to 
the pojvjlar views of Christianity. The systems of 
Gnosticism were various, all of them referable to two 
fixed historical centres, Syria and Egypt. "Hency, 
there was a marked difference between the Syrian 
ami the Alexandrian Gnosis, the former being char- 
acterized by a predominance of Dualism, the latter 
by a predominance of Pantheism. The combination 
of these two principles gave rise to Manicheism. 

The rise of the various Gnostic sects at so early a 
period in the history of the Christian church, is to be 
traced to the prevalence of a theoretical spirit which 
•sought to solve all the great problems of religion by 
mere human speculation. The systems of thought 
which were thus to account for all difficulties, and to 
explain all mysteries, were themselves complicated 
in their nature, being composed of elements drawn 
from the Platonic philosophy, Jewish theology, and 
old Oriental theosophy. It is impossible even cur- 
sorily to examine Gnosticism in the diversified as- 
pects which it assumes, without being at almost 
every point reminded of the old religious systems of 
Asia, Farsism, Brahmanism, and Butfttism. Mean- 
der thinks tliat the class to which the Speculations 
of the Gnostics belong i| tliat of Oriental Theoso- 
phists, and that eminent ecclesiastical historian still 
further remarks : “ They differed radically from the 
Blinkers of the West. They moved rather amidst 
intuition* and symbol * than conceptions. Where the 
Western thinker would ohave framed to himself on , 
abstract conception, there stood before the soul of 
the Gnostic a living appearance, a living penvnqlity 
in vivid intuition. The conception e&med to him to 
be a thing without life. In the eye of the Gnostic ' 
everything became hyposlattped, whiclgto tlfe West- 


ern thinker existed only as a conception. The 
image, and what the image represented, were, in the 
Gnostic's mode of representation, often confounded 
together; so that the one could not be divided from 
the other, llurricd along, in spite of himself, from 
intuition to intuition, from image to image, by the 
ideas floating before or tilling his mind, he was in no 
condition to evolve these ideas and place them in the 
dear light of consciousness. But if we take pains to 
sift out the fundamental thoughts lying undeveloped 
in their symbols, and to unfold them clearly to our 
consciousness, we shall see, gleaming through the 
surface, many ideas, which, though not understood by 
their contemporaries, wore destined, in far later ages, 
to be seized upon once more, and to be more fully 
carried out by a science regenerated through the in- 
fluence of faith. Intuition, anticipating the lapse or 
ages, here grasped in an immediate way what the 
» process of logical analysis was to master only after 
long and various wanderings beyond and short of the 
truth." 

The principal questions to which the speculations 
of the Gnqstics were directed had reference to the 
origin of cryation; such as How the iinite could be 
evolved from the infinite Y llow creation can be con- 
ceived to have a beginning? and more especially in 
this department of thought, How a purely spiritual 
Being could originate a material world and a perfect 
Being, a world which is characterized by many im- 
perfections ? Whence have arisen the destructive 
powers of nature ? What is the origin of moral evil ? 
Huch were some of the most important and intricate 
of those problems which the Gnostics set themselves 
to solve, and for the satisfactory solution of which all 
their theories and hypothetical systems were princi- 
pally framed. 

Hence at the foundation of most of the Gnostic 
Systems flea the idea of two different and opposite 
worhfajthe. one the region of light, the other of dark- 
mss ; the one the region of purity, the other of sin ; 
the one the region of happiness, the other of wretch- 
edness ; the one the region of immortality, the other 
of mortality. M T ow tn this duality of worlds so dis- 
tinct, so diametrically opposite in their natures, it 
seems impossible to find a point of harmony so as to 
account fot their creation by one Supreme, Perfect 
Being. T fo bridge over this apparently impassable 
gulf, the doctrine of Emanations (which see) was 
borrowed from the M T cO;Flatonis*s. These emana- 
tion^ from the Divine essence we j.’ supposed to form 
a series which became less and less perfect ill pro- 
portion as j|*was distant from the original source. 
The pfiiqary ^Donations were nearest in purity and 
perfec^on of character to the Divine essence from 
wliirh they immediately sprung, thus giving rise to 
Ac superior world. At a remoter point of the series, 
the diminution of perfection became more and more 
apparent thus giving rise to the inferior world. This 
hypothesis was obviously framed upon the suppcai- 
tf on, fhaf fftfo the very first link in tlie chain b 
• • * 4 E 
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perfection began to be developed, which went on 
increasing progressively until at length imperfection 
became as it were the rule, and perfection the ex- 
ception. But on this theory it is plain that there 
must have been a link in the chain in which perfec- 
tion and imperfection were in etjuilibrio, neither hav- 
ing the preponderance. It is at this point that the 
Dkmiuikie (which see) of the Gnostics is introduced, 
being the last emanation of the I'leroma, and the 
first person of the inferior world. A theory of this 
kind was a libel upon creation, which it supposed be- 
longed not to the Supreme Being, but to an inferior 
being, who from his very nature was composed of 
perfection and imperfection in equal parts or pro- 
portions. 

The primal source of being, according to the chief 
Gnostic systems, was thellYTflOM (which see), which 
like the Biiaiim (which see) of Hinduism was an in- 
visible, incomprehensible being, enjoying perfect and 1 
Imperturbable quiescence, and from whom all emana- 
tions proceeded. This Supreme Being, and the ema- 
nations which composed the superior world, together 
formed the Pleroma or fulness of intelligences, 
which are called ASons (which see). These ACons 
varied in numbers in the different Gnostic systems, 
those of the Barilitlians amounting even to three 
hundred and sixty- five. t 

Gnosticism in all its phases contains the element 
of a fall, extending not to man merely, but to the 
whole inferior world, which as the production of the 
Demiurge is necessarily degraded. This fall is in 
some of the systems intimately connected with 
HyU or matter, which was believed to be essentially 
corrupt. This Platonic notion is found to character- 
ise the Alexandrian, as distinguished from the Syrian 
Gnosis. The mixture of matter with spirit, the im- 
prisonment of souls in material bodies, was regarded 
by this class of Gnostics as sufficiently accounting 
for the appearance of moral evil in the world The 
Gnostic sects which originated in Syria, however, 
adopted a different theory, embodying in it the 
Dualism of the old Parsic or Zoroastrian system. 

It Biipposod two original kingdoms, the one of fvil, 
the other of good, which encroaching gradually upon 
one another, gave rise to a mixture of the two oppo- 
site elements of good and evil. Thus tbe Alexan- 
drian Gnostics attempted a solution of ttie difficult 
question as to the origin of moral evil on a Monastic 
hypothesis; while the Syrian Gnostics were equally 
confident of having found a solution in the invention 
of a Dualistic hypothesis. K 

Intimately connected with the explanation which 
the Gnostics gave of the fall, was tlnrir explanation 
of the recovery or redemption of man. The work of 
the Demiurge, we have seen, was to*origiqate evil, 
and therefore it was* not possible that he could alsh 
be the originator of good. It was necessary that 
one of the higher intelligences or jEon* tiiould de- 
scend from the superior to the inferior workl; in 1 
order to teach man how he should 1 findPfiis waj* bftek 


to the* bosom of tne Pleroma. This ABon is Christ, 
the open enemy of the Demiurge, and the destroyer 
of his creation. In most of the systems the Divine 
emanation or AS on who became the Christ, took not 
a real, but only a seeming body, it being impossible 
in their view that a pure ASon should assume a cor- 
poreal body, which as being composed of Hy)£ or 
matter, was necessarily impure. And following out 
the same line of thought, they alleged the God 05 
Jehovah of the Jews to lie the Demiurge, and the 
law which be promulgated in the Old Testament to 
be inferior and imperfect, whereas the law which 
Christ promulgated in the Mew Testament was the 
expression of the mind of the Bythos or Unknown 
Father. Before the coming of Clrnst men were 
under the Demiurge of the Jews ; an inferior deity, 
but since that period men have been under the Gfcat 
God, who is essentially holy, and just, and good. ' 
Valentinus taught his followers that mankind might 
be divided into three classes : (1.) The Hylic, or those 
who were under the power of matter as their guid- 
ing principle. This is exemplified in Pagans. (2.) 
The Peyrhical, or those who are subject only to the 
Demiurge. This is instanced in the Jews. (3.) The 
Pneumatic or Spiritual, or those who seek to ret uni 
into the Pleroma. This is manifested in true Chris- 
tians. Thus we learn, according to this Gnostic sys- 
tem, that the grand desire of man ought ever to be to 
rise from the Hylic or Psychical up to the class of 
the .Spiritual, who alone shall find bliss in the bosom 
of the Pleroma. 

Such is a connected view of Gnosticism in its gen- 
eral fundamental principles, as it developed itself in 
the Christian church in the second and the earlier 
pail of the third century. The practical influence of 
thi* complicated philosophico-religious system is thus 
sketched by Ncander : “ This difference between the 
Gnostic systems was one of great importance, both* 
in a theoretical arid a practical point of view. The 
Gnostics of the first class, who looked upon the 
Demiurge as an organ of the supreme God, and his 
representative, the fashioner of nature according to 
his ideas, the guiding spring of the historical evolu- 
tion of God’s kingdom, might, consistently with their 
peculiar principles, expect to find the manifestation 
of the divine element in nature and in history. They 
were not necessarily driven to an unchristian hatred 
of the world. They could admit that the divine ele- 
ment might be revealed even in earthly relations; 
that every tiling of the earth was capable of being re- 
fined and ennobled by its influence. They could, 
therefore, be quire moderate in their ascetic notions, 
&s we find the case actually to have been with regard 
to many of this vlass ; although their notion of the 
hjlf, continually tended ter the practically mischie- 
vous result of tracing evil exclusively to tin* world of 
senfc >and although tlieir over- valuation of a con- 
templative Gndsis might easily prove unfavourable 
to the spirit of active charity. On the contrary, the 
othgr ltn^d o^Gtaosis, which represented the Creatof 
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j ftf the world as a nature directly opposed* to the 
j supreme God and his higher system, would necessa- 
rily lead to a widely fanatical and morose hatred of 
the world, wholly at war with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. This expressed itself in two ways; among 
the nobler, and more sensible class, by an excessively 
rigid asceticism, by an anxious concern to shun all 
i contact with the world — though to fashion and mould 
i a that world constitutes a part of the Christian voca- 
j tion. The morality, in this case, to make the best 
[ of it, could be only negative, only a preparatory step | 
| of purification in order to the contemplative state. 
But the same eccentric hatred of the world, coupled 
with pride arid arrogance, might also lead to wild en- 
! thusiasm and a bold contempt for all moral obliga- 
i tions. The principle once started upon, that the 
5^ v&ole of this world is the work of a finite, mipodliko 
spirit ; that it is not susceptible of any revelation of 
divine things ; that the loftier natures who l>clorig to 
a far higher world, are here held in bondage ; these 
Gnostics easily came to the conclusion, that every- 
thing eitenial is a matter of perfect indifference to 
; the inner man, — nothing of a loftier nature can there 
be expressed ; the outward man may indulge in 
every lust, provided only that the tranquillity of the 
• inner man is not thereby disturbed in its meditation. 
The most direct way of showing contempt and defi- 
ance of this wretched, hostile world was, tmtjo allow 
j the mind to he affected by it in any situation. Miwi 
| should mortify sense by braving every lust, and still 
preserving the tranquillity of the mind unruffled, 
j Wo must conquer lust by indulgence, — said these 
buhl spirit* — for it is no great thing for a man to nb- 
! stain from lust who knows nothing about it by ex- 
! pericncc. The greatness lies in not being overcome 
i by it, when clasped in its embrace. Though the re 
! ports of enemies ought not to he used without great 
| * caution and distrust, and we should never forget that 
such witnesses were liable, by unfriendly inferences, 
i or the misconstruction of terms, to impute to such 
j sects a great deal that was false ; yet the eliAracter- 
| istic maxims quoted from their own liph, and the 
; coincident testimony of such men as Iren&UH and 
j Epiphanius, and of those still more unprejudiced and 
j careful inquirers, the Alexandrians, place it beyond 
i all reasonable doubt, that they not merely expressed, 
j but even practised, such principles of •conduct. Be- 
| sides, that enemy of Christianity, the Neo-Platonic « 
j philosopher, Porphyry, corroborates this testimony 
; by citing from the mouth of tliPHe persons maxims 
of a similar import. ‘ A little standing pool,' said 4 
j they , 1 may be defiled, when some impure substance 
1 drops into it; not so the ocean, Which, conscious of 
: its own immensity, admits overwriting. So little 
| men are overcome by earing; but h#who is an ocean* 

! of strength takes everything and is not defiled/ Next 
; only in the history of Christugi sccy* of cartiefrand 
| more recent times, but also among the sects* of the* 
Hindoos, and even among the rude islanders of 
Australia, instances may b£ found oftttish tenden- 


cies which defied all moral obligations — tendencies 
that have orison from speculative or mystical ele 
moots, or it may be from some subjective caprice 
setting itself in opposition to all positive law. In 
the connection of the present period, the false striv- 
ing of the subjective spirit after emancipation, after 
breaking loose from all the bonds, holy or unholy, 
whereby the world had been hitherto kept together, 
is quite apparent. And this aim and tendency 
might seem to have found a point of union in that 
unshackling of the spirit, so radically different in its 
character, which Christianity brought along with it.” 

The peculiar opinion* of tho different Gnostic 
sects had of course a marked effect upon their views 
of Christ ion worship and ordinances. Some of them 
held that salvation rested simply on knowledge; and 
that the man who possessed knowledge needed no 
more. Hence they held that baptism and the Lord's 
supper were altogether unnecessary. Others again, 
for example, the Marcosians, maintained a twofold 
baptism, the fy;st or psychical baptism being adminis- 
tered in the name of Jesus the Messiah of the psy- 
chical natures, by which believers obtained the for- 
giveness o^ sin, and the hope of eternal life in the 
inferior kingdom of the Demiurge; the second, or 
pneumatic baptism, being administered in the name oi 
the Christ drom heaven, united with Jesus, whereby 
tha spiritual' nature attained to self consciousness 
and to perfection, and entered into fellowship with 
the IMeroina. When these two species of baptism 
were dispensed two different formula* of consecration 
were used, and in the case of pneumatic baptism, 
the person to whom the ordinance wan administered 
was anointed not with oil, but with a costly balsam. 
The Marcosiuns also practised a peculiar ceremony, 
anointing the dead with thin bahum mingled with 
# water, ayd pronouncing a form of prayer. 

Tho special doctrines and practices of the different 
sects *f Gnostics will he found under their separate 
beads, each of them being known by different names. 

GOD, the term used in the English language to 
denote the Supreme Being. The corresponding 
word in Latin is Itcus, in Greek Thro* % mid in He- 
brew Elohim. Those who deny the existence of 
fcuch ifBeyig are called Atiikihts (which see). 

The linst question which regards God is that which 
concerns the, fact of His existence— u fact which is 
sought to be established by writers on the subject, 
by two different modes of minor mg, the one being 
temted a priori , the other a prmtn <<m\ the one direct- 
ed to pvove^that God i nu*t he. and the other that 
He Tl*«e two difnrent tracks of thought have 
uniformly befn pursu'd by two different classes o! 
thinkers. The argument for the necessary existence 
4>f the Divio eyeing lies strictly within the domain 
of the abstract reasoner, while the argument from 
design U> the designer, from the works to the work- 
man. belongs to the popular expositor of Natural 
7jK <Jo3y. „ 

, The argument from necessity has been treated by 
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several writers of great Ability and metaphysical 
acumen, of whom may be noticed Mr. Locke, Dr. 
Cud worth, Dr. Samuel Clarke, and Mr. Gillespie. 
The argument as conducted by Mr. Locke occurs in 
the tenth chapter of his fourth book of his Essay on 
the Human Understanding, and may be thus briefly 
stated : “ Man knows that he himself is. He knows 
also that nothing cannot produce a being, and some- 
thing must therefore bo eternal. That eternal being 
must be most powerful. And most knowing. And 
therefore God.” 

The a priori argument of Dr. Cudworth, as given 
in his Intellectual System, may be thus stated in 
his own words: “Whatsoever is, or hath any kind 
of entity, doth either subsist by itself, or else is an 
Attribute, affection, or mode of something that doth 
subsist by itself. For it is certain that there can he 
no mode, accident, or affection of nothing; and, con- I 
sequently, that nothing cannot be extended nor men- 
surable. But if space be neither the extension of 
body, nor yet of substance incorporeal, then must it 
of necessity bo the extension of nothing, and the 
affection of nothing, and nothing must ho«mcaHurahlc 
by yards and poles. We conclude, therefore, that 
from this very hypothesis of tho Demodritick and 
Epicurean atheists, that space is a nature distinct 
from body, and positively infinite, it follows unde- 
niably that there must bo some incorporeal substance 
whose affection its extension is ; and because them 
can be nothing infinite but only the Deity, that it is 
the infinite extension of our incorporeal Deity." 

I)r. Clarke, whose argument is precisely similar 
to that of Dr. Cudworth, sets out in his reasoning 
from tho fundamental propositions, That something 
must have existed from all eternity, and that this 
something must have been a being independent and 
•elf-existent. Space and time, or as lie calls it, 
duration, proves, lie argues, the existence of some- 
thing whereof these aro cpmlities, for they ire not 
theinselvos substances, and ho concludes the Deity 
must be tho infinite being of whom they arc qualities. 
Having, from these propositions, established in his 
view the existence of God, lie tiedueos still further 
from theso same propositions the whole qualities or 
attributes of God, % * 

It is interesting to observe tho dillerqnt phases* 
winch the a priori argument for the existence of a 
God assumes, in so far as the element or datum is 4 
concerned, from which it sets out as admitted on all 
hands to he indisputable. This datum is iwari- 
ably some aspect or other of the notion of* infinity. 
Piocoeding on this fundamental notion, ^ome of the 
ablest writers in the scholastic ages sought <o 4 estab- 
lish the existence of a God. Thus Anselm of Can- 
terbury reasons : “ The fool may wf in Jiyi heart : > 
There is no God (Ps, xiv. 1.), but he thereby shows 
himself a fool, because he asserts something which is 
contradictory in itself. He has the idea b? God in 
him, but denies its reality. Rut if God^exLAA in 
idea, he must also exist in reality. ^Otherwise tlie rkdl 


God, \Vhose existence we may comprehend, would be 
superior to the one who exists only in imagination, 
and consequently would be superior to the highest 
imaginable object, which is absurd ; hence it follows, 
tliat that, beyond which nothing can be conceived to 
exist, really exists.” 

fn the same category may be classed the argu 
ment of Dcs Cartes, which infers from the concep 
tion of his existence the fact of his existence. It is, 
thus stated by the philosopher himself : 

Proposition. — “The existence of God is known 
from the consideration of His nature alone.” 

Demonstration. — “ To say that an attribute is con- 
tained iri the nature, or in the concept of a thing, is 
tho same as to say that this attribute is true of 
this thing, and that it may he affirmed to he in it.” 

“ But necessary existence is contained iti tho Ma- 
ture, or in the concept of God.” 

“ Hence it may with truth bo said that necessary 
existence is in (tod, or that God exists.” 

The same argument Dcs Cartes still further ex- 
plains by ait illustration: “Just as because; for ex- 
ample, the equality of its three angles to two righi 
angles is necessarily comprised in the idea of 11 tri- 
angle, the mind is firmly persuaded that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles; 
so, from its perceiving necessary and eternal I'xistem-o 
to be comprised in the idea which it has of an nli- 
pfrfect Being, it ought mftnif'"tly to conclude that 
this all-perfect Being exists.” Kant, taking up this 
illustration, thus exposes the fallacy of the Cartesian 
argument: “ If I do away with the predicate in an 
identical judgment, and I retain the subject— that is 
to say, do away with the equality of the three 
angles to two right angles, ami yet retain the triangle, 
or do away with necessary existence, and yet retain 
the idea of an all -perfect Being — a contradiction 
arises. But if 1 annul the subject together with the' 
predicate, then there arises no contradiction, for them 
is no more anything which could ho contradicted. To 
assume a triangle, and yet to do away with the three j 
atigleB of the same, is contradictory ; but to do awAy | 
with the triangle, together with its three angles is no j 
contradiction. It is just the same with the concep- J 
tion of an absolutely necessury being. If you do i 
away with the existence of this, you thus do away , 
with the thing itself, together with all its predicates j 
in which case there can be no contradiction.” j 

By tar the most philosophical and thoroughly con- [ 
elusive exhibition of the a priori argument, however, j 
is that which is given by Mr. Gillespie in his work 
entitled * The Necessary Existence of God.* Our 
limited Bpace compels us to content ourselves with 
rapidly sketching the various steps of the lucid de- 
monstration of this able author, to whom the modern 
philosophical world owe a deep debt of obligation foi 
havjnspplacqd this difficult part of nAfaral theology in j 
a light so clear and convincing. Mr. Gillespie thus I 
lays down the successive steps of his argument, j 
Part. 1. £ro{ 1. Infinity of Extension is necessarily 
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existing. Prop. II. Infinity of Extension iA neces- 
sarily indivisible. Corollary from Prop. II. Infinity 
j of Extension is necessarily immoveable. Prop. 111. 
j There is necessarily a Being of* Infinity of Extension, 
j Prop. IV. The Being of lufinity of Extension is 
| necessarily of U nity ami Simplicity. Sub. Prop. Tlie 
; Material Universe is finite in extension. Prop. V. 
j There is necessarily but One Being of Infinity of 
l, A Expansion. — Part 2. Prop. I. Infinity of Duration 
’ is necessarily existing. Prop. II. Inlinity of Dura- 
! tion is necessarily indivisible. Corollary from Prop, 
j II. Infinity of Duration is necessarily immoveable, 
j Prop. III. There is necessarily a Being of Infinity 
j of Duration. Prop. IV. The Being of Inlinity of 
i Duration is necessarily, of Unity and Simplicity. 

| Sub. Prop. The Material Universe is finite in dura- 
j tftm. Corollary from Sub. Prop. Evey succession 

* of substances is finite in duration. Prop. V. There 

! is necessarily but one Being of Infinity of Duration.* 

j ! — Part 3. Prop. I. There is necessarily a Being of 
! Infinity of Expansion and Infinity of Duration. 

! Prop. SI. The Being of Infinity of Expansion and 
I lufinity of Duration is necessarily of unity and siin- 
1 pli<5ity. Prop. III. Thore is necessarily but one 
j Being of Infinity of Expansion and Infinity of Dura- 
| tion. 

! j The* second division of Mr. Gillespie's argument 
j j goes to establish the attributes of this necessarily 

| | pxisting Being. The steps are as follows: Part J. 

J | Prop. The simple, sole Being of Inlinity of Expnn- 
i sion and of Duration is necessarily Intelligent and 
! All-Knowing. Part 2. Prop. The simple, sole Being 
of Infinity of Expansion and of Duration who is All- 
knowing is necessarily All-Powerful. Part 3. Prop. 
The simple, sole Being of Infinity of Expansion ami 
| of Duration who is All-Knowing and All-Powerful 
| is necessarily, entirely Free. 

j* The third division contains the single Prop., The 
' Simple, Sole, Being of Infinity of Expansion and of 
Duration, who is All- Knowing, All-Powerful, and 
entirely Free, is necessarily, completely Happy: 
and the Sub. Prop., The Simple, Sole Being of In- 
finity of Expansion and of Duration — who is All* 
j Knowing, All Powerful, entirely Free, and enm- 
j plctely Happy, is, necessarily, perfectly Good. 

! : Thus by a closely connected chain of reasoning 'Joes 

j Mr. Gillespie conclusively establish .the Necessary 
I Existence of the Being and Attributes of God, on a^ 
basis much firmer than any on which it has ever 
before been made to rest# 

The a priori argument as stated by the Schoolmen* 
too often involved vicious reasoning in a circle. As 
an instance we may Adduce- the argument as Mated 
by Wessclius, following in the Wake of Anselm: 

*• The non-existence of God would involve that some** 
thing $d not exist which necessarily must exist* 
The same objection may with justice be •alleged 
i against the same argument of stateS by Dcs Cartes, # 

1 that in, the very idea of God are contained such 
things as necessarily imply bis exUtejpe,#nd neces- 



sary toxistence being admitted on all hands to belong 
to the idea of God. therefore, we may with as much 
truth affirm that God exists, as that all the angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right angles. The en- 
tire force of this argument obviously rests on the as- 
sumption that the strongest evidence which we can 
have of the existence of anything, is a clear and dis- 
tinct perception of it in our minds. But the atheist 
will never for a moment admit that our idea of a 
God is a certain and irrefragable proof of the exist- 
ence of a God. We must start in the argument, as 
Mr. Gillespie does, from an admitted primary intui- 
tion or ultimate element of human consciousness, 
and such an iutuiriou is found in the twofold notions 
of Space or Expansion, and Time or Duration. But 
to reason from our idea of God, to the actual exist- 
ence of God, “scorns, to use the language of Dr. 
Clarke, “ to extend only to the nominal idea or mere j 

definition of a self-existent Being, and does not with j 

a sufficiently evident connection refer and apply that 
general nominal idea, definition or notion, which we 
frame in our own mind, to any real particular being 
actually existing without us.” 

Another* argument for the existence of God may 
be thus briefly stated. Something now exists, and 
therefore something must from all sterility have ex- 
isted. Tly* truth of this proposition is indisputable, 
buj in order to bring it to bear upon the existence ol 
a God, it. will be necessary to prove by a kind ot 
exhaustive process, that the something which must ! j 
ha\e existed from eternity could be no other than J 
God. The general proposition has been readily con* ! 
ceded by atheists both of ancient and of modern j 
times, and for the indefinite word something they j 
have substituted the universe, alleging it to be cter- ( ! 

tiol. Sec Eternity or the Would. But that 1 1 

matter or the universe is not eternal might be proved 
"in a variety of ways. Dr. Dick, in his Lecture* on 
Theology, presents the proof in the following form : 

“ if it has subsisted from eternity, it must have subsist- 
ed as it is ; there being, on the hypothesis of atheists, 
no cause to produce a change, and a change being 
iruyuniistent with flic idea of necessary existence. ! 
Hence we see, by the way, that matter cannot lie 
that foing which has existed from eternity. If it 1 
* existed fy>m eternity, it exists by necessity of nature. 

But it is an express contradiction to suppose that j 
which exists necessarily, not to exist; and yet we 
are all sensible that, there is no contradiction in sup- 
posing the non-existence of nun ter, for we can all 
conceive it to lie annihilated. It is a contradiction * 
to supposeliiat which exists necessarily, to exist in 
any olhsr sUAe or form. But we can conceive mat- 
ter to*be in motion or at rest ; and finding some parts 
'Of it in £l no 01 ft state, and some in the other, we con- 
clude that its existence is not necessary, but contui* 
gent. cAn conceive it to be differently modified ; 
that it nrtght have wanted some of its properties, and 
potAissyl others which do not belong to it ; that the i 
tikmo of the*univThse might have been different ; and I 
• • ) 
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that in our system there might have been more or 
fewer planets, and these might have been attended 
with more or fewer satellites, hut if the universe is 
self-ex intent, il must have always been as it now is. 
The sun must have always been the centre of this 
system, and the planets must have always described 
their orbits around hirn. There must have been eter- 
nal revolutions of Saturn and the Georgium Birins, 
and eternal revolutions of the Karth and Mercury. 
Now, as these revolutions are performed in different 
times, and, on the supposition of their eternity, are 
all infinite in number, it follows that we have infi- 
nites which as infinites must lie equal, hut being 
made up of revolutions performed in uuequal times, 
are unequal. Hut this is impossible, and the hypo- 
thesis from which it is deduced is absurd .' " 

The a posteriori argument for the existence of a 
God is founded on the admitted principle, that where 
design is apparent there must have been a designer. 
Now it is easy to show, that the world around us 
Icowa with proofs of intelligent design. Whether 
wo look to the beautiful and complicated structure of 
the human body, or to the laws which regulate the 
processes of the human mind; whether fve contem- 
plate the world of animated or inanimate ifmtter, all 
proclaim the existence of a First. Cause, possessed of 
intelligence and wisdom. In the early history of the 
human inind, the transition was rapid from the uiijn- 
telligihlc wonders of nature to the workings of a 
superior intelligence. All nature w us spiritualized; 
not only was there believed to be a soul in man, but 
in tho plants, the unimals, the very elements, nay, 
the world itself, so that even the abstract idealism of 
Fichtd and Schilling arrives with all its laborious 
and mysterious efforts at nearly the same conclusions 
with the earliest exertions of human reason, those 
exertions which were the natural outgoings of man 
towards that exalted Being, in the knowledge of 
whom all his future knowledge could only fold its 
consummation and its end. 

To disprove, if possible, tho doctrine of Final 
Causes, Mr. Hume attempted to stall a prior ques- 
tion as to the validity of such a*mode of reasoning. 
We cau only argue from design in his view, when 
we previously know something of tho allege* l De- 
signer, and what is the nature of the wor£ that we' ( 
are to expeet at his hands. Tlius from what we 
have learned of the capabilities of mind, we may 
safely reason from the nature of the work to the 
power and skill of the workman. But the universe, 
Mr. flume alleges, is an effect so completely singu- 
lar, that we can draw no valid conclusion from it as 
to the wisdom and skill of the great Creator. 4 Now 
in this course of reasoning there is an obvious fal- 
lacy. It proceods upon the assumption that the ar- 
gument from Design involves far more than it 
actually does. From the limited extent of our men- 
tal constitution, we admit, that it is imp&sible for 
ns to form auy proper conception of infinite inf tfi li- 
cence, but we can proceed so far tft alfe vents *as\<5 


recognise the traces of intelligence when they pre- ! 
sent themselves. This Mr. Hume readily concedes ; 
in reference to the works of man, but the singularity , 
of this effect — the Universe — he holds to preclude j 
all deduction from it. In many respects, however, j 
the singularity of the Universe is of no consequence j 
it. has one tiling in common with all other objects, i 
that it bears marks of being an effect ; and therefore ; 
by an original principle of our constitution we must ^ ! 
refer it to a Cause. Though we may not know ; 
enough to declare what is the Design, the effect be- J 
ing singular ; wc know enough at all events to re- ; 
cognize traces of a Design, and hence we argue a ! 
Designer. Now such traces arc numberless and ! 
infinitely varied. They appear in the structure 
of the whole, and in the structure of its particular . j 
parts. And if one single evidence of design in%a 
piece of human workmanship shows wisdom and * 

r skill in the workman, may we not conclude from the 
innumerable proofs of design which the universe , 
presents, that the Being who formed it is wonderful 
in counsel, and excellent in working. » 

In addition to the arguments for the existence of • 
a God which we have now noticed, there are several 
others of a strictly subordinate character. Thus wc 
may infer the existence of such a Being from the j 
belief in His existence which has pervaded all ages j 
and nations; from the order and regularity which 
prevail in the operations of nature, and the beneficial 
iutlucnc.es which arise from the moral arrangements 
of the universe ; and finally, we. may infer the exist- j 
cnee of a Supreme Being from the existence of 
miracles and prophecy, both of which attest the 
existence of a Being of omnipotence and omni- 
science. who is the Supreme Governor and Lord of 
the universe. 

Of the essential nature of God, strictly speaking, 
we can know nothing, and can form no adequate • 
conception. “Who can by searching find out God?” 

But though w'c cannot describe or even know the ; 
essence of the Divine Being, wc may understand the 
kind and qualities of that being which he possesses. . 
He is a Spirit, an invisible being that understands and 
wills, but without material substance or bodily parts, i 
Very little, however, is said in Scripture of the mode j 
of the Divine, existence, and the information which 
is conveyed iityon the subject is of a merely negative J 
kind, for while Jesus Christ describee God as a spi- i 
rit, he explains the word in these terms, “A spirit j 
hath not flesh’ and boues ni ye see me have.” God j 

* is made known tq us in bis revealed word chiefly by \ 
his attributes or perfections, which ought never to J 
be conceived of as anything distinct from his being, I 
or imagined evef* to exist os separate from one an- ; 

•other. The lty'ine attributes or excellencies aro j 
sometimes divided into communicable or incommn ! 
niello* perfections, the former being suefi as are j 
capable in sotnj meaSuro of being possessed by his « 

* creature^ viz., wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodftes&i'&wtyruth ; the latter being such as belong 
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to God alone, via., infinity, eternity, and immuta- 
bility. At other times the Divine attributes are 
divided into natural and moral, the former including 
his greatness, power, wisdom, spirituality, infinity, 
eternity, and unchatigeftblene.ss, being such as belong 
essentially and exclusively to the nature of God, 
constituting his incomprehensible essence; and t lie 
latter including his holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth, which together form the law of his uaturc, 
according to which he invariably acts and orders all 
things, and present in him a character which de- 
mands onr supreme love and imitation. 

To know that God is, and to know, as far as we 
are capable of ascertaining, what lie is, forms the 
highest of all knowledge worthy of the earnest and 
prayerful examination of every intelligent creature in 
fclae universe. 

1 GOD (Fuif.nds op). See Friends of God. 
GODFATHERS AND GODMOTHERS. See* 
Sponsors. 

GODS (False). See Idols. 

GOTvL. See Avenger of Blood. 

GOGAUD, the tree of life in the cosmogonic myth 
ofThc ancient Persians. Upon the authority of the 
Hundolicsh, Kaime stales that this tree resembled 
two human bodies placed in juxtaposition. 

GOK.EI, long strips of white paper, emblems of 
rne divine presence of the Fames { which see) among 
the Japanese. Theso symbols are found fii all Ja- 
panese bouses, kept in little portable niias. 

GOLDEN AGE, used to denote, in the ancient 
heathen mythology, the reign of Saturn (which 
see), when justice. And innocence were supposed to 
have- reigned throughout the earth, and the soil pro- 
duced what was necessary for the subsistence and 
enjoyment of mankind. From the circumstance of 
iSatum being coupled with the age of innocence, 

• some have supposed him to be identical with Adam, 
and the Golden Age to be descriptive of the purity 
and felicity of Eden. 

GOLDEN LEGEND, a collection of the Lives 
ot the Saints, composed by Jolm de Voragine, vicar- 
general of the Dominicans, and afterwards arch- 
bishop of Genoa, who died in A. D. 1208. For 
nearly two hundred years it maintained considerable 
reputation in the Romish church, but has since fallen \ 
into discredit. 

GOLDEN NUMBER. See Me&nic Cycie. 

GOLDEN ROSE. In 13G6, l'ope Urban \* 
sent a golden rose to Jpan, queen of Sicily, at the 
same time passing a decree that the Popes shouhl 
consecrate one on the fourth Sunday in Lent every 
year. This golden rose is set in precious stones, 
i and is often sent as a mark of peculiar affection from 
the Pope of Rome to c^wned heaejg. A gift of thi$ 
nature was sent from the reigning Pope, Pius IX., 
to Lotfis Napoleon III., Emperor of France. % Hjs 
Holiness blesses the rose in tfee apartment w(jere the 
ornaments are kept, immediately before going t& 
hear mass in his own dispel. Thc^JesAng ff the 
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rose is performed with frankincense, holy water 
balm, and musk, mixed together. The benediction 
being ended, the Pope leaves the rooiyi» nne of his 
privy chamberlains carrying the rose before him and 
laying it on a candlestick. Then a Cardinal Deacon 
preseuts it to his Holiness, who taking it in his left j 
hand, proceeds onward to the chapel, blessing the I 
faithful with bis right hand uplifted along the whole 
line of way. After tins the golden rose is returned j 
to the Cardinal Deacon, who gives it to a clerk of 1 
the chamber by whom it is laid upon the altar. Mass ; 
being ended, his Holiness gives the rose to any one 
for whom bo wishes to express peculiar favour. It 
is one of the most signal tokens of regard which is 
ever bestowed by the Pope in Iub sacred character. 

GOMAUISTS, a name sometimes applied to the 
Calvinists (which see) in Holland in die seven- 
teenth century, after Gtmarus y one of the most dis- 
tinguished among the Dutch divines, who opposed 
the Armiuian party at the Synod of l)ort. I 

GOOD FRIDAY, the Friday in Passion Week u 
which probably was called by way of eminence (jroudj 
Friday, bycause ou that day our blessed Redeemer 
was believed to have obtained for bis people all good 
things by bis atoning death upon the cross. This 1 
day was observed in tbo ancient Christian church as 
a strict fast. The customary acclamations and doxo- 
In^ics were omitted, and no music was allowed but 
ot the most plaintive description. No bell was rung 
for Divine worship on this day. None bowed the 
knee in prayer, because by this ceremony the Jew* 
reviled Jesus, ns we are informed in Mut. xxvii. 29. 
Neither was the kiss of charity used on this day, 
localise with a kiss Judas Iwtruycd his Lord. The 
sacramental elements were not consecrated on Good 
Friday, the altars were divested of their ornaments, 
and the Gospel of John was read because he was a 
► faithfuFmid true witness of our Lord’s passion. On 
Goo J Friday the ceremony is practised in the Church 
of Rome of unveiling and adoring the cross. (Be* 
Cross, Adoration of the.) 

What follows the ceremony of adoring the cross as 
practised in the Hietiue (’Impel at Rome is thus de- 
scribed by an eye-witness : “ When the adoration 
was concluded, tbo procession set out to the Pauline 
Chapel, fb bring the host from the sepulchre in 
which it # wa« deposited yesterday. 

“On arriving in the Pauline the Pope knelt and 
prayed, aud the officiating Cardinal gave the key 
of Jhe sepulchre to the Sacristan who unlocked the 
door and took out the box containing the host, lie 
then took ptit the host, and placed it in the vessel 
formerly mentioned, and presented it to the Cardinal, - 
who presented it to the Pope, who covered it with a 
corner of his^ruuitle, and set out with the procession 
•to carry it bar k to the ttistine Chapel. The choir 
sang during the procession the hymn, 4 VewiUa Httgu 
jtrodeultiJ 1 The htandarda of the King came forth;' 
awk on the Pope’s entry into the chapel the verse, 
•*•0 BruS, utfy ejjemwika, ‘//a#, 0 cr&M, out only fwp* 
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41 The Pope carries the host to the altar, where he 
delivers it to the officiating Cardinal, who transfers it 
from the chalice to a paten. Wine and water are 
poured into the chatice, and the Cardinal officiating 
performs the rest of the service of the mass, using 
the host winch had been deposited in the sepulchre. 
The mass on this occasion, as on several others 
during holy week, is not performed exactly in the 
usual manner, several of the prayers and henedic- 
tiour being omitted ; and in taking the sacrament the 
| Cardinal puts a portion of the host (which he divides 
into three parts) into the chalice with the wine, and 
i swallows both together. What became of the other 
•' two portions I do not know. 

| 44 In the afternoon the Tenebrse and Miserere are 

again performed ; after which the Pope and Cardi- 
nals descend to St. Peter’s, to adore the three great 
relics. The Pope and Cardinals kneel in the great 
nave of the church, and the relics are exhibited from 
a balcony above the statue of St. Veronica. The 
height at which they are displayed is so great, tlmt, 
though I have been present, repeatedly, I could never 
distinguish anything more than that they. were glit- 
tering caskets of crystal set in gold or«silvcr, and 
sparkling with precious stones. They are ' said, and 
by Homan Catholics believed, to contain the three 
following treasures : — a part of the true ¥ cross, one 
half of the spear which pierced our Saviour’s side, 
and the Volto Santo, or holy countenance. 

“The ceremony of the exhibition and adoration of 
fheso relics lasted about a quarter of an hour. The 
Pope and the Cardinals appeared to he praying while 
they knelt, hut the whole was performed in silence. 
As soon as each Cardinal was satisfied, he rose from 
his knees and retired.” 

The Saxons were accustomed to call Good Friday 
by the name of Long Friday, probably because of 
the long fastings and services practised on tfiat day. " 
GOOD SONS (Tub Ouih;k ok), a congregation 
of religious of the third order of the Romish monks 
of St. Francis. It was founded in a. ». 1 G1 5 at 
Armantieres, a small town in Flanders, by live pious 
artisans who formed themselves ftito a small commu- 
nity, living in common, and wearing a black habit 
peculiar to themselves. In 1G2G they embraced the 
third rule of St. Francis. The order gradually made M 
progress, and in 1G70 it consisted of two congrega- 
tions, that of Lisle being added to that' of Arman- 
| tiores. Shortly after, a thin} was established in the 
! diocese of St. Omer. Louis XIV. gave tliem ( the 
i direction of various public hospitals. Tig* order 
j consisted of a number of families, csSji having a 
superior, a vicar, and three counsellors^ Th«V prac- 
tised great austerity, and used the discipline of the 
l ! scourge three times a- week. * „ 

GOOD WORKS. See Works (Good). 

GOODS (Community of). Soe Community of 

Goons. * * 

GORDONS, fabulous monstt rs in ancient heatlfon 

mythology Homer speaks of only onSfbut HesiOcf 

* 
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mentions three, whose names were Stheino, Euryafo; 
and Medusa. Earlier traditions assign them a resi- 
dence in the Western Ocean, but later give them a 
dwelling-place in Libya. 

GOSAINS, or Goswami, the priests of Eklinga 
in Rajast’lian. They all wear the distinguishing 
mark of the faith of Shim, which is a crescent on 
the forehead. Their hair is braided, and forms a 
species of tiara round the head, which is frequently #| ! 
adorned with a chaplet of the lotus-seed. Like the j 
other ascetics, they disfigure their bodies with ashes, 
and wear garments of a deep orange colour. They 
bury their dead in a sitting posture, and the tumuli 
which are erected over them are generally of a coni- 
cal form. It is not uncommon to find Gosains, who j 
have made a vow of celibacy, following secular pur- j » 
suits, such as the mercantile and military prof :** 
sions. The mercantile GoMiins are among the rich- 4 i 
‘ cst merchants in India. In regard to those who 
enter the army, Colonel Tod, in his 1 Annals of Ra- 
jast’han, 1 tells us, that “the Gosains who profess , 
urms, partako of the character of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem. They live in monasteries *j 
scattered over the country, possess lands, mid beg 
or serve for pay when called upon. As defensive 1 
soldiers they are good.” , 

GOSPELS, the name given to the narratives of ! 
the history of our blessed Lord as written by the | 
fi^ir Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
The word Gospel is Faxon, and denotes good saying, ‘ 
probably from the glad news of salvation which the j 
Gospels contain. The Christian church never ac- ; 
knowledgcd any more than the four Gospels as cano- 
nical ; but no sooner were they generally recognized j 
as of Divine authority, than heretics who had devi- 
ated from t ho truth of God, began to support their 
doctrines by resorting to the expedient of forging 
gospels under the name of some of the apostles, or • 1 
even of our Lord himself, taking care to embody j 
their own peculiar tenets in these spurious produc-.. 
lions. Iivimmis, in the second century, mention* , 
that the Gnostics had a large number of such apo-J 
crvphal writings; and in the following century their J 
number was greatly increased. Many of these books ■ 
have passed into oblivion, and a collection of those 
which are still extant was embodied by Fabricius in ! 
the beginning last century in his Codex Apocry- • 
pirns Novi Testamenti, From these corrupt Gospels I 
Mohammed seems to have derived the limited infor- ! 
ination which he possessed concerning the life of j 
-Christ; and the Qriental legends in general concern- j 
ing our Lord arc all drawn from apocryphal sources, j 
Fee Apocrypha. That these works are not to lie > 
received as genuine, is plain not only from their vast i 
•inferiority to tl^ canonical* gospels, but still more t 
(Joculedly from the fact that they were not recognized j 
by tye Fathers. j 

The* Gospels* form* along with the Acts of the j 
* Apostles, that portion of the New Testament which 
is strictlyjn^prical. TJhe purpose which the font j 
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GOSPELS. 


writers of these Gospels seem to have in view is oh- | 
vious from the whole structure of their writings. 

! There are no marks of an intention on the part of 
any of the Evangelists to give to their narratives a 
; regular chronological order, but rather to present to 
! the reader such a body of well-authenticAted facts in 
reference to the life, ministry, and sufferings of Chri.-r, 
as might exhibit the nature, and afford sufficient 

• proof of the truth of Christianity. Adopting this os 
the explanation of the purpose of the writers, we get 
rid of the difficulties with which the authors of Har- 
monics of the Gospels have had to contend. These 

| ■ Harmonies inay be reduced to two classes ; the first 
i being that which supposes all the four Evangelists 
1 to have adhered in their narratives to the order of 
| time ; and the second that which adopts one of the 
j fftfangclists as the standard in point of chronological 
order to which the order of events in the other Gos- 
pels must be adjusted. It is difficult, however, iin * 

• jilicitly to accept either of these hypotheses, blit the 
preferable plan seems to be to fall back upon the 

; solution of the matter adopted by Ilengel and Mi- 
tdiaelis, which, while it docs not wholly lose sight of 
tlm chronological arrangement, keeps chiefly in view 
the great end or purpose for which the Gospels were 
composed. This purpose is very clearly stated by 
one at least of the Evangelists. Thus John xx. 30, 

\ 31, asserts in express terms that the purpose of his 

writing was to make such a selection of* facts* as 
might bo good ground of faith in the divine mission 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. «• And many other 
j signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, 

[ which arc not written in this book: but these arc 
' written, that yc might bclicwr that Jesus is the 
j ^ Christ, the Son «»f God ; and that believing yn might 
j. Vliavo life through his name. 1 * 

! It is well worthy of remark, that while the great 

• general purpose which the four Evangelists lmd in 4 
view was the same, the execution of this purpose has 
in it such variety as might be expected in the works 
of independent writers. Thus, besides the peculiuri 
ties of style belonging to each of the Evangelists, 
they have aNo each of them something peculiar in 
both the selection and statement of the events in the 
life of Jesus. The diversities which have thus arisen 


may go far, in every unprejudiced mind, towards 
the reconciliation, which is : Whence do auch diver- 
sities arise ? To this important question Mr. Gil- 
lespie has addressed himself with great ability and 
power in his recent work, entitled 1 The Truth ot 
the Evangelical History of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
proved in opposition to Dr. I). F. Strauss.* In the 
First Part of this Treatise — the only Part yet pub- 
lished— -and which, treating as it does of the dis- 
tinctive designs of the Four Evangelists, is com- 
plete in itself — Mr. Gillespie alleges, “The de- 
sign will throw light on the event recorded ; while 
at the same time the event will give evidence of, 
while it illustrates the design.” The special ob- 
ject of each of the Evangelists is thus stated by Mr 
Gillespie : 

“ 1. Matthew . — The great special object of Mat- 
thew is, to prove the Mcssiahship of Jesus, or that 
Jesus is the Messiah promised to the Jews : in otlior 
words, to evince from the Old Testament Scriptures, 
or in conformity with them, taken in conjunction 
with the events in the life of Jesus, that ‘this is 
Jesus, the king of the Jews. 1 As a matter of 
course, therefore, Matthew’s Gospe l is primarily for 
Jews : First, for the Jews of that day, and, secondly, 
for those of all subsequent times. And as evidence 
that thosy, who would attain to Matthew's end, must 
u$e Matthew’s means, it is In be noted that persons 
recking to convert Jews, or Jewish minded persons, 
of the present day to Christianity, pursue no other 
course than seeking to show', fiom the Old Scrip- 
tures, that they testify of Jesus— the very course 
pursued by Matthew. 

4< 2. Marh . — The chief special design of Mark is, 
to set forth and prove, that Jesus was a divinely 
commissioned teacher; Mark’s medium of proof las- 
ing the miracle* wrought , , and not the fact of Jesus's 
Me.-siaTiship. Mark’s history was, therefore, prima- 
rily intended for the benefit of Gentile renders, of 
that age, in the first place, and, in the second, of all 
subsequent ages. And those who have had to do 
with Gentiles, since Mark, must begin their method 
b*r con \ ersion to flic faith of Jesus where Mark be- 
gan, namely, with setting forth and proving the 
minifies of Jesus. It ia to he noted, that the second 


in the Gospel narratives have been eagerly seized • Evangelist proved, by netting forth, with all the cir- 


upon by modern infidels, more especially by Strauss 
in his Da* Leben J&u, as constituting discrepancies 
bo serious as to affect, if not entirely fo destroy, our 
belief in the genuineness and truth of the Gospels 
themselves, and thus to uproot oty confidence in tl.% 
truth of Christianity. To ward off such assaults ns 
those made by Strauss and other infidel writers of 
the same class, it has been usual* either to deny the 
existence of the ai verities alleged, or to make mi 
ttemjft at doing away with them by reconciling fjic 


cumstanecs of time, and place, and person, the mira- 
culous events lie records. For he wrote no near the 
times of which he tre%|R, that any, thinking it worth 
thyir while, could verify his Aco'uut on the jqxtl, by 
an illustration of the fact- basis of the so recent 
tradition.* 

<i ?J. aLw b % — The great special purpose of Luke can- 
not be ho easily slated in few wfgds : however, Luke's 
gr. at yurpoc* has relation to the development of the 
humanity, or humAs nature, of that Jeans who, bom 


Gtafipel narratives with each other. J’hat •apparent ofMnjy, had however been conceived by the Holy 

diversities exist in the statements of the foai* Evar^ Ghont.* Luke's purpose is, to detail the history of 

gblisfof we admit, but before endeavourii^ to recon • .TAuh^aa 'the need of the woman f with a constant 

tile them, a question arises, the s^fcitiqn of •which eye to the^irivflle or personal aspect of the man. 
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“ 4 . Jo/m.— In the last place, John has, for his 
peculiar abject, the exhibition of the nature, or per- 
sonal character, of the Divine Logos, together with 
his character and offices, being incarnate: His na- 
ture, ah the only begotten, or proper, Son of God: 
his character And offices, as tluit true Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world. 

“Thus, U these views he correct, it will l>o found, 
that Matthew is to be so far opposed to Mark, and 
Luke to John; besides other oppositions which 1 do 
not touch on at present. Matthew’s great idea will 
he the proof of the Messiahship ; Mark’s the proof 
of a Divine commission: while Luke, being con- 
trasted so far with John, will dwell on the develop- 
ment of the humanity; as John will (Might, and 
expatiate, in the content plat ion of the Divine glory 
of the common Saviour.” 

There can be little doubt that proceeding on the 
groat principle thus laid down, Mr. Gillespie will 
throw much additional light on the dillerenccs arid 
seeming discrepancies which exist in the Evangeli- 
cal narratives. This indeed seems to r ho the right 
direction which speculation ought to pursue if it is 
ever to solve the difficulties referred to. + 

In the ancient Christian church the utmost respect 
was paid by the audience to the reading of the Gos- 
pels, which took place at the right hand of the altar, 
both the reader and the people standing. 4 Cyprian 
represents this as having been the uniform practice 
in Africa. The Apostolical Constitutions recommend 
both the clergy and the people to stand during the 
reading of the Gospels. It was a general rule of the 
ancient church that the hearers sat during the ordi- 
nary reading of the Scriptures, and rose when the 
Gospels were read. If in the course of delivering a 
sermon the preacher introduced a passage from the 
Gospels the assembly immediately stood up — a cus- 
tom which is- thus explained by Chrysostom. ‘‘If 
the letters of a king are read in the theatre f with 
great silence, much more ought we to compose our- 
selves and reverently to arise and listen when the 
letters, not of an cart lily king, hut of the Lord of 
angels, arc read to us." Jerome ifrthe first, who mop- 
tions the custom of burning lighted candles in the 
Eastern church, though not in the Western, wliqp the 
Gospels were read. No other ancient wrifor makes 
reference to this practice. In some churchesj oil par- 
ticular solemn occasions, as for instancef'uu the an- 
niversary of our Lord’s passioy, three or four lessons 
were read out of the Gospels on the same day. This 
custom prevailed particularly in the French churches. 
In the time of Justinian oaths were t,ak(*q wish the 
four Gospels in the hand, and special r#ferer/:c ( was 
made to them iu the form of the oath. The practice 
was also common in tho early Christian church in 
the ordination of a bishop, for two bishops to hold 
the hook of tho Gospels over his head. The cere- 
mony of laving the Gospels upon the head \>f the 
hishep wheu about to he ordained, seems to have 
been in use in all churches. * . r* • f •. 


GOSPELLER, a name applied to the priest is 
the Church of England, who reads the Gospel in the 
Communion Service, standing at the north side of 
the attar. In some cathedrals one of the clergy is 
specially appointed to perform this duty, and accord- 
ingly receives the name corresponding to it. 

GOb PE LLEKS, a term of reproach applied both 
before and at the time of the Reformation, to those 
who encouraged the circulation of the Scriptures, 
and adhered strictly to the doctrines of the gOBpel iu 
opposition to the traditions of the church. 

GOSSIP, a word familiarly used in England to de- 
note a sponsor for an infant in baptism. See Si*on- 
80KB. 

GOTHS (Christianity among the). The 
Goths constituted a largo portion of the Germanic 
family of nations, and occupied a considerable dis- 
trict of country, first oil the coast of the Baltic, and 
•afterwards of the Black Sea. Their religion was of 
a strictly Pagan character, hut having been actively 
engaged along with other wild tribes in incursions 
upon the Roman empire, in the course of the third 
century they gradually imbibed the Christian faith, 
which before this time was extensively received 
throughout the whole empire. By Sozomen, in par- 
ticular, we are informed, that among the captives 
who were carried away by the Goths after an -incur- 
sion into Thrace and Asia Minoi, there were Chris- 
ii;yi priests whose holy life and heavenly doctrines 
induced their barbarian masters to relinquish the 
worship of their own gods, and to form themselves 
into churches under the guidance of the new' pastors 
who had he on brought among them. Additional 
teachers were sent for, and by their diligence and 
zeal Christianity was rapidly diffused among tribes 
who, until that time, had been characterized by the 
most barbarous and savage manners. No hotter evi- 
{ deuce could be adduced of the success which attended 
the labours of these Christian teachers than the fact 
that among those who subscribed the decrees of tho 
Xiccnc Council, A. n. 325, is to he found the name 
of TheophiJus, bishop of the Goths. 

Descended from the Roman captives, to whom under 
God the Goths owed their knowledge of Christianity, 
was the celebrated Ulphilas, who, by bis translation ol 
• the Scriptures into their native tongue, did much for 
the promotion of the Christian cause among the 
Gothic trilies. This illustrious man, who was by 
fcirth a Cappadocian, rose to the dignity of a bishop 
of the Mot'so-Goths, and too^ his seat as a member 
<*f the Council of Constantinople A. D. 349. He is 
said to have invented a Gothic alphabet similar to 
the Gteek, and animated by the spirit as he has been 
called by the nama of the apostle of the Goths, he 
(Je voted himself the benev ;h?n( work of translat- 
ing the Scriptures from the Greek into the Gothic 
language^ The manuscript of this work Btilf exists 
under the name t»f tb#€oD£X Argenteus (which 
flee\ from its being written on vellum in letters of 
silver v S<Jme j^uubt exi^B as to the precise time 
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when UJphilaa lived and laboured. It is probable, 

! however, that he exercised the office of a bishop 

! among the Gotlis in the time of Constantine, and 

i until near the end of the reign of the Kmporor Ya- 

! j lens. In the course of that lengthened period, lie 

; j conducted on several occasions the most important 

1 negotiations between the Goths and the Homan Km- 
j ! perors; and so beneficial were his services in the 
i ; 9 capacity of mediator between the contending parties, 

; ; hat PhilostorgiuA, says Constantine, was accustomed 

1 ! to call him the Moses of his time. For a long time, 

j ! Ulphilas adhered to the Nicene doctrines in regard 

I • to the Person of Christ, but at a later period of his 

j ' life he seems to have been prevailed upon to adopt 

! j Arian views. 

j 1 The Goths were divided into twp great tribes or 
| i ti •♦ions, the western or Visigoths, and the eastern or 

j * Ostrogoths; both of which were often engaged in 

! mutual hostilities. To the former class Ulphilutf* 
belonged, and when he sought therefote to diffuse 
j Christianity among the rival tribes, a spirit of violent 
! opposition was manifested, and persecution broke 
| forth with such severity that many of the Christians, 
j evtm of those who held Arian opinions, died as mar- 
; tyrs in the Christian cause. By this means the gos- 
i pel spread extensively among the Goths. 

, i One of tlm most zealous in labouring for the eon- 
j j version of the Gothic tribes whs the great Chrysos- 
j tom, who, while patriarch of Constantinople, w set 
I ! apart a particular church in that, city for the reli- 
j go ms worship of the Goths, the Bible being there 
! read in the Gothic translation, and discourses preach- 
i od by Gothic clergymen in the language of their 
| country. To promote the conversion of tlie.se bur- 
! barons tribes, he adopted the wise expedient of hav- 
ing native missionaries trained, who, he very properly 
j supposed, would be more successful than others in 
i • labouring among their own people. In connection 4 
i with this subject, we. may quote an interesting inci- 
I dent related by Wander: ‘‘On a certain Sunday, in 
the year 398 or 399, atter causing divine worship to 
; ! lie celebrated, the Bible to be read, and a discourse 

j j to tie preached, by Gothic ecclesiastics, in the Gothic 
| ‘ tongue, to the great surprise, no doubt, of the refined 

j Bvzantians in the assembly, who looked down upon 
1 j : the Goths as barbarians, he (Chrysostom) took ad van- * 
| I J tage of this remarkable scene to poinj out to them, m 
! j! the example before their own eyes, the transforming 
j j | and plastic power of Christianity over the ent ire human 
| M nature, and to enlist tltfdr sympathies in the cause 
I jl of the mission. He delivered a djscoyrsc, which haft 
j! come down to us, full of a divine eloqnence, on the 
\ might of the gospel, and the plan of God in tba edu- 
j cation of mankind. Among ot berthings he remarks, 

! quoting the passage inV sa. lxv. 25* ‘ u The wolf awl 
; ; the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall eat * 

. j ' straw like the bullock.” The prophet is rant speak- 
ing here of lions and Iambi, but* predicting to us 
5 jj that, subdued by the power of the divine ductrin^ 
j j he brutal sense of rude men shouh\be jransfcrrned 


to such gentleness of spirit, that they should units J 
together in one and the same community with the : 
mildest. And this have you witnessed to-day — the ■ 
most savage race of men standing together with the ' 
lambs of the church — one juist uro, one fold for all-— one < 
table set before all.’ This may refer either to the ji 
common participation in the sacred word, which had ; 
been presented first in the Gothic and then in the l, 
Greek language, or to the common participation in 
the communion.” 

In the fifth century, Christianity was not merely 
extensively known among the Goths, but their ; 
clergy made the Christian Scriptures a subject of 
special study, lfcnce the learned Jerome, while re 
biding at Bethlehem a.t>. 403, was not a little as 
tonibhed at receiving from two Goths a letter in re- 
ference to certain discrepancies which they had 
observed between the vulgar Latin and the Alexan- 
drian version of the l'sulms. This of itself was a 
satisfactory proof that both Christianity and Chris- 
tum culture had already made extensive progress j 
among a people who, at a comparatively recent I 
period, hyd emerged from n state of hntbarism. Nay, j 
even atnftyig those Gothic tribes who were still j 
blinded hy Fagan superstition, such was the eiviliz- | 
ing influence of Christianity, that when Alone, who j 
commanded the army of the Visigoths, poured down , 
with Iuh immense, hordes upon the Homan territory, j 
and took possession eveu of Home itself, they re- ; 
speeded the Christian churches, and spared them 1 
amid the almost universal devastation. Not a stone \ 
of the sacred buildings was injured, and those who \ 
had taken refuge in the churches from the fury of the 
l'agan invaders, found there a wife and secure asy- j 
lurn. The intermixture of the conquerors and tho . 
conquered was highly beneficial to the Goths in j 
many respects. Thus we. find a Goth, by name Jor- 
nandes, writing in tho Greek language a history of 
Ids country from the earliest times down to A. 1), 
5.V2. The appearance at so early a period of sueli 
a work by the native of a recently barbarous trilie 
shuwp that the civilizing, if not the converting, in- 
liyenccs of f'liristiRnity were deeply and widely felt. 

GOVIND SI N 1 1 IS, a sect belonging to the Sikh , 
Community in India. They are the professed fob j 
lowers of Guru Govind, the tenth teacher in succes- 
sion fnSn N.<uak, the apostle of the Sikhs, and we ! 
are fold tier? he flourished at the close of tho seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth century. , 
Tqfally unlike the doctrines of Ntfuuk, those of Go- ] 
\ind ay* of a worldly and warlike t-nirit. He ordered 1 
his syMier^ftH fo allow their hair and beards to grow, ; 
and*t<J| wc;i« blue garments; he permitted them to j 
eat fll 'kinds of flesh except that of kine, and he j 
threw />p<*u itis faith and muse to all of whatsoever 1 
caste, who were willing to abandon Hinduism or 7s- j 
lnmwm } and to join an armed fraternity who devoted 
themselves to a life of plunder. It was then only 1 
rt At the Sikh« became a people, and were separated ? 
from flieir Indrftn countrymen in ttolilical constitu- I 


(ion as wel) as religious tenets. At the same time 
the Sikhs are still to a certain extent Hindus; they 
worship the deities of the Hindus, and celebrate all 
their festivals; they derivo their legends and litera- 
ture from the same source, and pay great veneration to 
the Brahmauas. The impress of their origin is still 
therefore strongly retained, notwithstanding their 
rejection of caste, and their substituting the sacred 
compilation of Guru Govitid for the Vedas and Pu- 
ranas of the Hindu system. 

GRAAL, the holy vessel or St. Graal, as it is 
sometimes called, supposed by the Romanists to 
have been the vessel in which the paschal lamb was 
placed at our Saviour's hist supper. 

GRACH (Co nt ijo v lrsims upon). See Augus- 
tin ianh, Calvinists. 

GRACHS, three goddesses among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans who were said to be person ilica- 


lished, was near to Grandmont in the territory of Li 
moges. This order w as founded by Stephan of Thiers, 
a nobleman of Auvergne, who obtained permission 
from Gregoty VI I. in A . u. 1073, to institute a new spe- 
cies of monastic discipline. The ruledrawn up for their 
guidance was of a very severe character. It inculcat- 
ed poverty and obedience as first principles ; proliibit- 
cd the monks from possessing land beyond the bounds 
of the monastery ; denied the use of animal food even , 
to the sick, and to remove all temptation prevented 
the keeping of cattle. Silence was enjoined upon 
the inmates of the monastery, and they were strictly 
forbidden to converse with females. The care and 
management of the temporal affairs of the commu- 
nity were intrusted to the lay brethren,, while the 
clerical brethren were required exclusively to devote 
themselves to spiritual matters. For a time the te* 
der maintained a considerable reputation for sanctity 


tions of grace and beauty, By some they have been punl strictness of discipline; but in consequence of 


accounted daughters of Zeus, by others of Apollo, and 
by others of Dionysus. (Seu Chaims.) Their names, 
according to Hesiod, were Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and 
Thalia. They were generally considered attend- 
ants on other divinities, and as contributing to the 
promotion of gracefulness, elegance, sociality, and 
cheerfulness, both among gods and men. Tire Fine 
Arts, Poetry and Music were accounted their special 
favourites. 

GRADIVUS, a surname of Mnra, tinder which he 
had a temple outside the Porta Citpena on the Ap- 
pian Road. Nmua is said to have appointed twelve 
Salii am priest* of t his god to attend on his temple. 

GRADUAL. The autiphouary which, before the 
Reformat ion, supplied the anthems or verses fin* the 
beginning of the Communion, the Offertory, &c, was 
often called the Gradual, because some of the an- 
thems were chanted on the steps (Lat. yradw*) t of 
the ambo or reading desk. 1 

GRADUAL PSALMS, a name given to tly* fif- 
teen psalms reaching from the exx. to exxxiv., which 
are also called Songs of the Steps or Degrees, be* 
cause they were sung when the .lews came up qither 
to worship in Jerusalem at the aimual festivals, pr 
perhaps from the Babylonish captivity. Some have 
supposed that the epithet gradual (Lat. grtuiw t t a 


internal dissensions it at length fell into disrepute. 
GUATIANI DKCKKTUM. See Ducbetiath. 
GRAVE (Examination of the). Men* Dead 
(Examination of tiik). 

GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY. See Mythology. 

GREEK CHURCH. This church, which takes 
to itself the name of the Catholic and Apostolic. Ori- 
ental Church, is the most ancient of existing Chris- 
tian churches. It was the sp<>, ial command of 
Clyist to his disciples, that they .diould ‘*go into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature." 
adding these words, “ beginning at Jerusalem." The 
el lurch of Jerusalem then was the mother of Chris- 
tian churches. There the apostles remained until 
the promise of the Father had been fulfilled in the 
inarveUmu, outpouring of the Spirit on tin*, day oi 
Pentecost. No sooner had they been fully prepared 
for their work by the extraordinary communication 
of spiritual gilts, than a persecution having arisen 
they wore scattered abroad, and travelled as far as 
Pheniee, ami Cyprus, and Antioch, and it is ex- 
pressly said, that there were some among them who 
*■ spake unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord Je- 
sus.” Paul and Barnabas spent a year in Antioch, 
and there the dmeiples were first ealled Christians. 
Thence the apostles passed through Asia Minor into 


step), was applied to these Psalms because they wore 'Europe. By the arrangements of Divine Providence, 


sung by the Jewish companies in ascending fo Jeru- 
salem by a steep rocky ascent, or in Astounding the 
(light of steps which led to thq temple. 

GRADE (Gr. the old women), daughters of Plfpr- 
cys, and believed to have been sea -goddesses, in the 
ancient heathen mythology, and personify 'atu^s of 
the white foam of the sea. + f 

GRAMMA (Gr. writing), a name applied '->y some 
early Christian writers ro the ArosTt.r.a* £kf.F.p 
(which sec) as being appointed to be committed to 
memory by the catechumens. 

GKANDIMONTANS (Oiu>kr of), a coir muni ty 
of Romish monks, which derived its name from rift 
tiroumstancc that Murct, where they'werGTirst esfab-* 


Paul was carried a prisoner to Rome, where he 
dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, and 
fcceived all that came in unto him, preaching the 
kingdom of God, and tcaclvng those things which 
(•mcem the Iy>rd f Jesus Christ. In tho meantime 
Christianity was nmkitig progress in many countries, 
ami among other places a church was founded in 
Alexandria. Flourishing churches were planted both 
ip the East and # in the West; and At as early a 
period as the second century a dispute arose between 
the Eastern and Western churches in reference to 
the observance of Ea&er (which see). This con- 
troversy was conducted with considerable warmth 
on bo^h Biu^s, tjui a difference of opinion as to tlis 



time of the observance of this sacred season forms one | 
of the marks of distinction between the two churches. 

In the fourth century another point of controversy 
was started between the churches of the East and 
the West. The establishment of Christianity as the 
recognized religion of the Homan Empire by Con- 
stantine the Great formed an important cm in the 
history of the Christian church. In A. n. 324, the 
Emperor founded the new capital of his dominions 
Byzantium or Constantinople. The bishop of Home, 
the old capital of the empire, and the bishop of Con- 
stantinople, the new capital, began to contend for 
precedence. In the second General Council, the 
bishop of Constantinople was assigned a place next 
to the bishop of Rome, and by a decree of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, they were both declared to be of 
e?jdal mnk. At the close of the sixth century the 
contest for supremacy raged with greater severity 
than at any former period. The bishop of Constan- 
tinople not only claimed to exercise unri\ ailed do- 
minion over the churches of the East, hut maintained 
his owit dignity to be equal to that of the bishop of 
Home. Gregory the Great took an active part in 
.resisting this claim; and .John, the Faster, bishop of 
i Constantinople, having assumed the title of universal 
bi-hop, Gregory, naturally supposing that his rival 
jimvinf to assert cuiprcmoc*' ove r the whole Christian 
j churches opposed his pretensions with the utmost 
• vehemence, deiumncing the title as blasphemous Mid 
! intiehristian. The patriarch John, however, still 
continued to urge his claim, and having soon after- 
wards been removed by death, his successor Cy minis 
; adopted t lie bume pompous title as bin predecessor. 

. And it is not a little mnaikuhlc that the smite title 
’.of Universal Bishop, which had been so loudly de- 
nounced by Gregory when assumed by his rival of 
j Constantinople, was actually adopted by his mvn 
| successor Boniface when conferred upon him by the 
; Emperor Phoeas. 

For a long period a spirit of secret animosity pre- 
vailed between the Eastern and the: Western churches. 
At length in the eighth century this hostile feeling 
found vent for itself in the. keen controversy which 
ensued on the subject of image-worship. The Em- 
peror Leu the I.-uurian commenced tin* dispute by 
openly denouncing the use of images in Christian J 
churches as unlawful and idolatrous* All vvlro sup- 
ported this view of the question were termed lamn. 
clouts or I mage- Break ere. l\»pe Gregory the Second 
commenced a pentecuiKftt of those who remonstrated 
against image- worship. From religions difference! 
arose political commotions, which continued to rage 
for years; and although the Greek Emperor* Gon- 
stantine VI. and his mother Irene restored jhe use 
of images, the divisioiftetween th$ Eastern and thl* 4 
Western churches on this subject became decisive 
and marked. The last Goriest I Council in 6hic2i the 
churches of the East and West were united* was thg 
Second Council of Nice, held a.d. 7A7y*hich the 
Eastern churches refuse to # account d&umeniad. 


In the course of the controversy on image-wor- 
ship, another question arose which referred to the 
abstruse theological point connected with the consti- 
tution of the Person of the Holy Spirit, whether lie 
proceeded from she Father only, or from the Father 
and the Son. It would appear that either in the 
fifth or sixth century the Spanish church had intro- 
duced into the Constant inopol it an creed the words 
Filiuquk (which #ee\ “and from the Son.” It is 
nor improbable that this alteration in the creed may 
have originated in a desire to oppose the Arian doc- 
trine, which denied the identity of nature between 
the Father and the Son. But from whatever motive 
it may have arisen, the change was adopted by tho 
churches of France and Germany. The Greek 
churches, however, refused to recognize the addi- 
tional Jilioque, accusing the Western churches of 
heresy on this point, while they in their turn main- 
tained the change to he consistent with strict or 
(hodoxy. This addition to the creed still forms a 
distinctive gtQpund of separation between tho. two 
churches. 

The. h< utility which thus existed between the Fjftst 
and Wont whs much augmented by an event which 
took place in the. ninth century, tho Emperor Mi- 
chael having deposed Ignatius, patriarch off!onstaii* 
tinople, apd substituted a layman in his room. In 
8tU, this step c»n the part of tho Emperor was sanc- 
tioned by a largo synod of divines, at which the 
papal legates were present, and gave their vote in its 
favour. Pope Nicholas, however, tho following year 
summoned a council at Koine, which excommunicat- 
ed Photius and his adherents, they in their turn ex- 
I communicating the Pope, and accusing him of heresy. 
The dispute his fed for a considerable period, widen- 
ing the breach still more between tho Eastern and 
the Western churches. 

in the eleventh century Michael fVIluhriuH, patri- 
arch mf Constantinople, revived in all their strength 
the accusations which had been mi often made against 
tho doctrines and practices of the Romish dumb, 
complaining more especially (hat in the celebration 
oi the eucliuiiat tfio RotnaniMa made use of unlea- 
vened bread. The. Pope, indignant at the conduct **t 
CelliAarjjfs, forthwith issued against him a Hciilenco 
of excommunication. Through the influence of the 
Emperor i^omiciliation was attempted, but tin) ne- 
gotiations were altogether fruitless, and at length, by 
a solemn written amitiicriM "hieh wan placed on tho 
grant altar of St. Sophia, (Vedarius and all his ad- 
herein* wojc cut off from the fellowship of Rome. 
Tlieytdiol* Eastern church wan thus virtually excom- 
imiiiicJLcd ; f nnd the Greek mid Roman churches 
coriwuui to -this day in a state of complete Repara- 
tion fr*m cadh other. 

At various intervals endeavour# have been made, 
but without success, to effect a reunion of tho East- 
ern and ’Western churches. Owe of the most noted 
of tjuty: a^inpts won that which originated villi th ( 
# tircc*k Emperor' Michael Palacologu*, instigate^ j 
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GREEK CHURCH. 


All probability chiefly by political motive**. Under 
hie sanction the representatives of the contending 
pattiea met at Lyons A. n. 1274, and a a how of har- 
mony was restored, which led only to a temporary 
compact between the Pope on the one side, and the 
Emperor on the other, without effecting a reconcilia- 
tion of the two churches. Again in the fifteenth 
century another effort of a similar kind was made by 
John Pateologus, which produced only partial and 
temporary results, without contributing materially 
to accomplish the main object contemplated, though 
a nominal union was concluded at Florence in 1438. 
This union was not acceded to by the Lithuanian 
churches, although some prelates had attempted to 
introduce it. 'The Jesuits, however, exerted them- 
selves to the uttermost to subject the Greek church 
in Poland to the supremacy of Home. The ground 
having been prepared, “ the archbishop of Kiuff, in 
1590,” says Count Krasiiiikt, “convened a synod of 
his clergy at Brest, in Lithuania, to whom lie repre- 
sented the necessity of a union with Jtpirie, and the 
advantages which would thereby * accrue to their 
country and to their church; and, indeed, it was 
certainly not only more tint to ring to the. ivlf-lovc of 
the clergy, but even more congenial to the feelings 
of the more intelligent of them, to depend upon the 
head of the Western Church, who was surrounded 
by all tho prestige that wealth and ppwer can give, 
and whose, authority, supported by men of the most 
eminent talents and learning, was acknowledged by 
powerful and civilised nations, than on the patriarch 
of Constantinople, the slave of an infidel sovereign, 
by whose appointment he held his dignity, and pro* 
siding over a church degraded by gross ignorance 
and superstition. Tho archbishop’s project found 
much favour with the clergy, hut met with a strong 
opposition from tho laity. Another synod \v is con- 
vened at tho same town in 150-$, at which several 
Roman Catholic prelates assisted. After sonu de- 
liberation, the archbishop and several hMiops .signed 
their consent to the union concluded at Florence in 
1438, by which they admitted the Filivqup^ «r the. 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father nrd 
the Son, purgatory, and the supremacy of the pope ; 
retaining the Slavonic language in the eole|/rat bin of 
Divine service, and the ritual, us well as tfyo disci- 
pline of the Eastern Church. A delegation was sent 
to announce this event at Rome, whebfc it was re* 
coived with great distinction by Rope Clement the 
Eighth. After the return of that delegation, the 
king, in 1506, ordered the co* oration of a, synod 
for tho publication ami introduction of tho- nr* ... It 
assembled again at Brest; and l ho wVhbi^iop of 
KiolY, as well as the other prelates who Lul sub- 
scribed to that union, made a solemn }M>cl:inutfinii of 
this act, addressed thanks to the Almighty for hav- 
ing brought bock the stray sheep into the palq.of his 
church, and excommunicated all those who opposed 
the union.” 

ie ' Siater part of the laity, hfairieil by Prince 



Ostrogsfci, palatine of Kioff, declared against the 
measure, and at a numerous meeting of the nobility 
and clergy adverse to Rome, the bishops who hail 
brought about the union were excommunicated. 
The party of the union, however, supported by the 
king and the Jesuits, began an active persecution 
against its opponents, and a great number of churches 
and convents were taken from them by violence. 
The result was, that the union divided the Eastern 
Church of Poland into two opposite and hostile 
churches. A About * 3 , 500,000 Uniatcs or United 
Greeks are htiJl found in the Austrian dominions. 
A few years ago the Uniatcs of Little Russia, to the 
number of 2.000,000, were received back into tho 
Muscovite branch of the Eastern church, on dis- 
owning solemnly the Pope's supremacy, and ac- 
knowledging the solo Headship of the Lord Jetift 
Christ. 

Various o\ ertures have from time to time been 
made by Rome to the orthodox Eastern Ulmnh, 
with a view, if possible, to bring about a union oi 
tin; two churches. The most recent official "ntumu- 
ideation on the subject was a letter from the. ongo- 
ing Pope, Pius IX., addressed in 18-P to the Chris 
tians • i he East, urging upon them by wirings ar- 
guments to return to the bosom of the Church of 
Rome. To this Inter the Greek pat* r*-li> penned 
a reply in the form of 1 An Encyclic, Epi-rb •-* tho 
Oi.a Holy Cat In die and Ap»».-t<die Chuivh, b* the 
faithful everywhere, 1 protecting auaim-t ’’.hut lh»-i 
considered heresies op this i art of tin Kumi-lt 
Church, more particularly the doetrne nf tin* double, 
jiroeessi^n of the IIolv Glm**, and tin wc-iiii, inno- 
vation* 'pe-Mimr baptism, Imiv orders, ami the 
comm . v , n »*f the laity in one kind. To this pro 
test the Greek patriarch® added these remarkable 
words, Ot these heresies which have spread over a 
great part of the world for judgments known to ;: -i 
Lord, Amuisin was one, and at the present day 
Popery is another. Rut like tin; former, which has 
altogether vanished, the latter also, though licit nou- 
rishing, shall not endure to the end, hut shall pass 
ami be cast down, and that mighty voice shall be • 
heard from heaven. It is fallen 1” 

The rule of faith according to the Greek church’] 
includes tho Holy Scriptures and the decrees of the 1 
first seven genctal councils. They deny infallibility ! 
;ither to their patriarch or to the church, and yet ! 
they refuse the right of private judgment to the laity j 
in matters of religion. Unc*of their distinctive doc j 
(Vines refers to the mature and constitution of then! 
Holy Spirit, who they allege to be conaubstontial?! 
with ^he Father ami the Son, but to proceed from)! 
the Father only. The Sacred Scripture they hold uri 
to be received *• according to'the tradition and inter-j 
potation of the Catholic church,” which is believe 
to hs>ve«*in authority not less than that of 
£mptur?, being guided by the unerring wisdom 
the Holy {?host. Election is maintained as proceed-*] 
ing on foreseen* *ood works, and not on the sovereign! 



decree of God. They admit the mtcrcefeiot* of 
Mints and angels, and above all, of (he Virgin Mary, 
wthe immaculate Mother of the t>ivine Word.” 

' -The Greek church has seven sacraments, which it 
terms “mysteries/' These are baptism, chrism, the 
eucharist, penance, ordination, marriage, and the 
euchelaion or holy oil. In Itaptism, while both im- 
mersion and affusion are allowed, the act of immer 
sion is the most general, and that too three times 
repeated in accordance with the threefold namtf of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Before 
j administering the ordinance, ft»ur prayers of exorcism 
are repeated, towards the close of which the priest 
blows on the infant’s month, forehead, and breast, 
commanding the evil spirit to depart ; while the 
sponsor also blows and spits upon the child. Among 
dm Copts the exorcism is accompanied by making 
the sign of the cross thirty seven times. In the 
Greek church, oil is mixed with t lie water in baptism, 
being poured upon it threo times in the form of a 
cross. The oil is applied also in the figure of a cross 
|. thc^ehild’s forehead, breast, back, ears, feet, and 
hands ; each application of the oil being accompanied 
vvijfoue of Hie following sentences: “A. lb is bap* 
tired with tin* oil of gladness;” “for the l»eali.i\ of 
th" soul and body;” “for the hearing of fiii'h,” 
■•Unit be may walk in the way of thy command- 
-Mhv hands have made mo ami fashioned 
no*.” ‘ * 

CoiTO'ipmidiiig to tin* Confirmation of the Western 
tburdn*!-, die Greeks lm\e. the sin* mine ot of Chrism^ 
which follow? immediately upon the dispensation ol 
baptism. In .'-is u\\ -'.cry, the forehead, <iy**s, nnh- 
IriK mouth, ears. br/n>t, hands. and feet an. • Jint- 
ed with holy Minmemt in lie* form - f a (.- .lie 
pries-r J; .daring each lime that be applies the oil, 

“ 'i j.o » . *f die gift of the Holy Ghost. ” In tin* 

, .ur«e of seven days from ti.c eeh l nation of this 
v* u. nv the child is brought again to tin* finest, 
who having washed it, cuts off some of it» hair in 
four places on the crown of ils head. This is de- 
signed hi denote the dedication of the child to God. ! 
The Cnp.TsM 'which see) i* prcpaicd and sanctified i 
My a bishop during Passion Week annually. And 
-not only is the Chrism used in baptism consecrated 
for the purpose, but the ordinance is not consido’ ^d 
to be valid unless the water used lias Iwen specially 
consecrated and blessed, a service which is termed 
the Bcuediction of the Waters. 

The eucharist is administered in the Greek church 
both to laity and clergy in both kinds; ai*l even in- 
fanta are allowed to partake of it. Leavened bread 
is uniformly used, and in a particular form, /Sflu 
Astidoron.) The- wine is mixed with warm wat^r, 
which Chrysostom explains as denoting the fervour 
af the saints. The mode of administration of the 
elements if somewhat peculiar. In general, fuf th# 
practice varies, the comiyunicanfS stand ‘with tficir 
hands crossed on their brtemt, while the pricy with 
a spoon puts ‘into their mouth some c *>tha bread 


that has been dipped in the wine, while a deacon 
follows to wip^ their lips with one of the sacred 

" ' ' ■ — 

Peu^tcc consists among Greeks of extmordi- 
nary failings or (dmsdeOds, Wcdnjmijfty and Friday 
in eaqh n*ek are regular fast-da^’ \^througluvtf 
the year there are in all two h* Nl twenty^ 
six appointed f**£>days. Ordif 4 cheated 

process in the Greek church, V of 

three jwtrts; the betrothal, 
dissolving of the crowns. Pmyer-oil^<j*,^ Wf 
is a sacrament administered in eases of ah&nes«,*wttt 
not like the extreme unction of the Roman Church 
in the anticipation of death. Seven priests are em- 
ployed in this ceremony. Relics ate held in great 
estimation among the Greeks, and in the eucliarot 
the cloth on the altar is required to have in its web 
^particles of a martyr's remains. The practice of 
signing with the cross prevails to a very great extent 
among the adherents of this church, the cross of Jhe 
Greeks, however, being equi-Iimbcd, while the criss 
of the Latins is elongated. The saints of the Greek 
calendar ora more numerous tliAn the days of tlih 
year. Purgatory lias never been fully admitted Ju,, 
the f«n*«4c church. 

GKLKK CATHOLIC CHURCH. Sec Mf... 
rum: 

GiiKLN I .AND (Religion of). Sec Lamudou 
A N I i GkKKNLANf) (ltlCUGlON OF). 

GKKYFRIAKS. Sco Franciscans. 

G KIS-G IHS. See IY/riRii-WoHKnu\ 

GUON1NGKN SCHOOL. fro Dinvii Pc 

roi:Mi:o PuriM ir. 

GRO\ F WORSHIP. At n very curly period, 
even in the patriarchal ages, wc find groves men 
finned in connection with Divine worship. Thus in 
< V »■ xxi, 33, wc arc informed that “Abraham 
planted a grove in Becrhlieba, and called there on the 
name the Lord, the everlasting God.” Various 
opinions have been entertained as to the origrvt ;*f 
sacred groves. Some have -supposed that such 
places were selected being most agreeable to the 
wot shipper, and lo this reason the prophet Hoses 
seems to allude in big remark, iv. 13, “They sacrifice 
upon tht tjjpH of the mountains, and bum incense 
upon the htfk under oaks and poplars and elms, bo- 
■cause the ehte^w thereof is good: therefore your 
daughters shall commit wWedom, and your spouses 
shall commit adultery.” ^We pay a kind of adora- 
tion,” *ays Pliny, “ m^hc silence of the place;” 
Sn<l Seneca observes loathe same purpose, “The 
great hejA 'fl the trees, the retirement of the place, 
and Hie aw\ inspiring shade serve to confirm a belie! 
in the Strabo affirms that it wag so 

ff opinion t# erect temples and altars in groves, that 
•ail sacred places, even those where no trees were to 
be s«en, were called groves. In process of time, 
t^escgroveg^ljccame. the scene of the most impious 
and aboyuwtbl^jrite^ So completely at length did 
the groves become associated with idolatry, that it* 
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GUDASAS— GYBOTAGI. 1 


fanuritot comBuMA by God to oat £&wnond 
Wq Ht«lr grow ®A md to *do<A (fawn qt-* 
terty ah &eirM^pfau^ \ttffcu** ’ J&&* 

, tt*«t sacrfed^grovAc ^rigbated" mA thr worship, *f 
< .■ tkmp£ / spirit < * Hance tht each*? 

gt oV*i l^^ 74 » v WJy With image# of the 

lt * d 0I ^4 ywge ' ufonhipped *» tl$m, « 
i s«0** i^'I* 0 on tlie <*1 4>Wgth to he received a* r 
ftfa>w wltl,out efftctl ThwjKmgl *m And 
h'/ churches. AsHJ^vw from the Jtouse ef .the 
/Mother effort of Jeraiaktn, unto the brook Kldroti, 
'atooh turned it at the brodR Kidroit, and stamped 4t 
v*~ email to powder* and cda t the powder thereof 
upon the grave* of the children of the people. 1 ’ 
lienee the me of inch grove* w «* etrictly forbidden 
to the hmfttu fas Dent. *vi, Si, 2$, “Thou shait 
not plant thee a grove of any tree* near unto the 
altar of the Lord thy god, which tlq>u shait mako^ 
thee. Neither shait thou set thee up any image, 

1 wltHt the Lend thy God liat&h 11 

6 UP ARAB, a Hindu sect, deriving thotr name | 
fnrn a pan of metyl, winch they carry about with 
them, and In which they liave a small tire foi the 
tv l»roose of hunting scented woods at the houses of 
jU wliKpersons from whom they receive alma ( In the 
fy and tocess df begging they only rejieat the woi'd A/aUi, 
nly t ,A expressive of the indescribable nature oi i fit duty 
they h&HiW peculiar garb, wearing a Uigt i* mid 
' «p, and a long frock or coat, stained with yellow 

day. Some also weai ear-rings^ or a cjluidu of 
stood passed through the lobe of the ear, wine h tht > 

* erm the Khechtm Mudrd , the seal or irvmbol of the 
> 40i iy, of Him who moves in the heavens 

OUBBKKS, the descendants ot the ancient Ptr 
, •fan*, Wi^retefas the old religion. Nearly two 
kfaam anMmtllnWi of thesfc tiro-worshippers *tdl 
fa Persia, chiefly hi Yfexd and in otfiut ut * 

*f Kerman, under (be name of Guebm, but they art 
fatmd fa greater numbers in India, to wluth their 
retired, and chiefly about Bomlw v, umlei 
file name of Fajibis (which sec) The Oucbres { 
lover allow the sacred Are to bo extinguished , 
GURU, a teacher among the Hindus, ot i up y mg 
in some degree the place ot the ConfeSsoi ot flu nml 
He age*. He i* looked upon as a ropre^nta ivf and 
vehicie of divine power, and therctoio endued to t)fai 


mm impflbt submission <fa the past of the mm 
whose Gbru he fa j 11 

GTMNOSOraagrrS (<J * |0fc*w, naked, and *>- 
fihos, wise), a legendary sect of ssligtoxiSsta in India, 
who were either dtm^mwsko&? ot but imperfectly 
clothed Some A of tafa jfasatic* dwelt in the woods, 
and others lived frooxjg n$n, but passed dheir lives 
In the most Qftrmm and jugs of self-de- 

nial When Al&attfar the Great reached Taxila, 
, He* root with some Gttfmosophbts, and was quite 
amazed at the patience they exhibited m the endur- 
ance of pam Mr. Spence Hardy tells us, that the 

Gymnosophisra arc referred to iu the legends of the 
Budhisti, and in speaking on the subject h« goes on 
to remark ; ‘‘ip the ag( l of G6tam^ they appear to 
hsfre been dield ly high hoim * and to hqve been 
| regarded as po«%ess'ng a virtue ttyvt raised them * 
impel human pio^emincnco. They could only peipft- 
tuate tliese honours by a strict observance ot thcr 
piofeshions, but at tunch ther. were individuals who 
disregarded the precepts of the community, and 
emulated the extravagancies of the Gnostics, tcaih 
ing, like them, that os everything outward is uttm» 
and entirely lhditleient to the invvatd man, the o it 
w • man may giv^o himself up to every kind of ex 
us , provided the inward man be not tlierebv dts 
tuila J in the tranquilht> of his < outeinpUti i, and 
« pi csv tit mg themselves as Ukd the ocean tl At re 
*e m s f v*»r\ thing but m still, tiom its own greatuesa, 
free from pollution, whilst othei men are like the 
sinaH < olfaction of water that is de tiled by a singlt 
oaith clod.” A man, m spiak mg of the Indian Gym- 
liosophiMts, rejirr suits tlum as linv-irig bei n well 
ski fa * m tin art ot divination, and in tht ail if 
hoi. r i hen ai i s utl to lave hoc n ascetics ammiu 
tin a ich nt Gn * ks as will as liming th£ i^y^itiatu 
nsemhh it not actually lmlcnticai with, the Gym 
uMophisti of Induv 

GYRO VAGI, ft kind of monks mentioned ly 
Uinedict, alwavs wAiideung, who committed pnat 
oxi eases , and ot whom he t»a\ e it is better to be silt nt 
about them thAu io speak ot then unqinties Both 
monks and n> as of this class a« e spoken of by Augus- 
tine a 6 leading an un«t tried liie, at one tune station- 
aiy, at another wandenmr, some sold the rebesot 
rmutyrs, and others, led an idle and unpi olitable hfe. 
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